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TO  THE 

PROPOSITION 


THAT  ALL  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  SHOULD  TAKE  AN 
INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 


PREFACE. 


The  writer  of  this  volume,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession 
as  an  editor,  and  tliroughout  an  active  poUtical  Hfe,  has  always 
felt  the  need  of  a  volume  from  which  any  important  fact,  theory 
or  record  could  be  found  at  a  moment's  glance,  and  without  a 
search  of  many  records.  He  has  also  remarked  the  singular 
fact  that  no  history  of  the  political  parties  of  the  country,  as 
they  have  faced  each  other  on  all  leading  issues,  has  ever  been 
published.  These  things  prompted  an  undertaking  of  the  work 
on  his  own  part,  and  it  is  herewith  presented  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  meet  the  wants  not  only  of  those  connected  with  politics, 
bat  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  In  this  work 
very  material  aid  has  been  rendered  by  the  gentleman  whose 
name  is  also  associated  with  its  publication,  and  by  many 
poUtical  friends,  who  have  freely  responded  during  the  past 
year  to  the  calls  made  upon  them  for  records,  which  have  been 
liberally  employed  in  the  writing  and  compilation  of  this  work. 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  POLITIOAL  PASTIES 


OF  THE 


UNITED    STATES. 


Colonial  Farttc*— IVhlg  and  Tory. 

^  The  parties  peculiar  to  our  Colonial 
times  hardly  have  a  place  in  American 
politics.  They  divided  people  in  senti- 
ment simply,  as  they  did  in  the  mother 
country,  but  here  there  was  little  or  no 
power  to  act,  and  were  to  gather  results 
from  party  victories.  Men  were  then 
\Vliig8  or  Tories  because  they  had  been 
prior  to  their  emigration  here,  or  because 
their  parents  had  been,  or  because  it  has 
ever  been  natural  to  show  division  in  in- 
dividual sentiment.  Political  contests, 
however,  were  unknown,  for  none  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  and  pronta  of  power;  the 
crown  made  and  unmade  mlers.  The 
local  self-government  which  our  fore- 
&thei8  enjoyed,  were  secured  to  them  by 
their  charters,  and  these  were  held  to  be 
contracts  not  to  be  changed  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties.  All  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  claimed  and  were 
justly  entitled  to  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Magna  Charta,  and  in  addition  to 
these  they  insisted  upon  the  supervision  of 
all  internal  interests  and  the  power  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes.  These  claims  were  con- 
ceded until  their  growing  prosperity  and 
England's  need  of  additional  revenues 
suggested  schemes  of  indirect  taxation. 
Against  these  the  colony  of  Plymouth  pro- 
tested as  early  as  1636,  and  spasmodic  pro- 
tests from  all  the  colonies  followed.  These 
increased  in  freouencv  and  force  with  the 
erowing  demands  of  Kin^  Oeorge  III.  In 
1651  the  navigation  laws  imposed  upon  the 
colonics  required  both  exports  and  imports 
to  be  carried  in  British  ships,  and  all  who 


traded  were  compelled  to  do  it  with  IDng* 
land.  In  1672  inter-colonial  duties  ^vere 
imposed,  and  when  manufacturing  sought 
to  flank  this  policy,  their  estabUshoienl 
was  forbidden  oy  law. 

The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765 . 
caused  nigh  excitement,  and  for  the  flrit 
time  parties  began  to  take  definite  sliarie 
and  manifest  ooen  antagonisms,  and  ine 
words  Whig  and  Tory  then  had  a  plai.ier 
meaning  in  America  than  in  Enghind. 
The  Stamp  Act  w^s  denounced  by  1<he 
Whigs  as  oirect  taxation,  since  it  provided, 
that  stamps  previously  paid  for  should,  be^ 
affixed  to  all  legal  papers.  The  colonies 
resented,  and  so  general  were  the  protests 
that  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  only  those 
who  owed  their  livings  to  the  Crown,  or 
ex[>ected  aid  and  comfort  from  it,  re- 
mained with  the  Tories.  The  Whigs  were 
the  patriots.  The  war  for  the  rights  of 
the  colonies  began  in  1775,  and  it  was 
supported  by  majorities  in  all  of  the  Co* 
lonial  Assemblies.  These  majorities  were 
as  carefully  organized  then  as  now  to  pro- 
mote a  popular  cause,  and  this  in  the  lace 
of  adverse  action  on  the  part  of  the  sev- 
eral Colonial  GK>vemor8.  Thus  in  Vir- 
ginia, Lord  Dunmore  had  from  time  to 
time,  until  1773,  prorogrued  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  when  it  seized  the  opportunity 
to  pass  resolves  instituting  a  committee  of 
correspondence,  and  recommending  joint 
action  by  the  legislatures  of  the  other 
colonies.  In  the  next  year,  the  same  body, 
under  the  lead  of  Henry,  Randolph,  Leie, 
Washington,  Wythe  and  other  patriots, 
officially  deprecated   the   closing  of  Ah« 
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port  of  Boston,  and  set  apart  a  day  to  im- 
plore Divine  interposition  in  behalf  of  the 
colonies.  The  Governor  dissolved  the 
House  for  this  act,  and  the  delegates,  89  in 
number,  repaired  to  a  tavern,  organized 
themselves  into  a  committee,  signed  arti- 
cles of  association,  and  advised  with  other 
colonial  committees  the  expediency  of 
"  appointing  deputies  to  meet  in  a  general 
correspondence  — really  a  suggestion  for 
a  Congress.  The  idea  of  a  Congrebs,  how- 
ever, originated  with  Doctor  Franklin  the 
vear  before,  and  it  had  then  been  approved 
by  town  meetings  in  Providence,  Boston 
and  New  York.  The  action  of  Virginia 
lifted  the  proposal  above  individual  advice 
and  the  action  of  town  meetings,  and 
called  to  it  the  attention  of  all  the  colo- 
nial le^slatures.  It  was  indeed  fortunate 
in  the  mcipiency  of  these  political  move- 
ments, that  the  people  were  practically 
unanimous.  Only  the  far-seeing  realized 
the  drift  and  danger,  while  nearly  all  could 
join  their  voices  against  oppressive  taxes 
and  imposts. 

The  war  went  on  for  colonial  rights,  the 
Whigs  wisely  insisting  that  they  were  wil- 

^^ing  to  remain  as  colonists  if  their  rights 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  mother  coun- 

""^try ;  the  Tories,  chiefly  fed  by  the  Crown, 
were  willing  to  remain  without  guarantee 

^  — a  negative  position,  and  one  which  in 
the  hign  excitement  of  the  times  excited 
little  attention,  save  where  the  holders  of 
.  such  views  made  themselves  odious  by  the 
^enjoyment  of  high  official  position,  or  by 
harsh  criticism  upon,  or  treatment  of  the 
patriots. 

The  first  Continental  Congress  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774,  and 
there  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 
While  its  assemblage  was  first  recom- 
mended by  home  meetings,  the  cause,  as 
already  shown,  was  taken  up  by  the  as- 
semblies of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 
Geoigia  alone  was  not  represented.  The 
members  were  called  delegates,  who  de- 
clared in  their  official  papers  that  they 
were  "  appointed  by  the  good  peojple  of 
these  colonies."  It  was  ciuled  tne  "  revo- 
lutionary government,"  because  it  derived 
its  power  fi'om  the  people,  and  not  from 
the  functionaries  of  aay  existing  govern- 
ment. In  it  each  colony  was  allowed  but 
a  single  vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
delegates,  and  here  began  not  only  the 
unit  rule,  but  the  practice  which  obtains 
in  the  election  of  a  President  when  the 
contest  reaches,  under  the  constitution  and 
law,  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  original  object  was  to  give 
equality  to  the  colonies  as  colonies. 

In  1775,  the  second  Continental  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Philadelphia,  all  the 
colonies    being   again   I'Spresented   save 
'  Georgia,    The  delegates  were  chosen  prin- 
cipally  by   conventions   of  the   people, 


though  some  were  sent  by  the  popular^ 
branches  of  the  colonial  legislatures.    In 
July,  and  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  Georgia  entered  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  passed  ^ 
in  1776,  drew  yet  plainer  lines  between  the 
Whigs  and  Tories.    A  gulf  of  hatred  sepa- 
rated the  opposing  parties,  and  the  Tory 
was  far  more  despised  than  the  open  foe,*/ 
when  he  was  not  such,  and  was  the  first 
sought  when  he  was.    Men  who  contend 
for  liberty  ever  regard  those  who  are  not 
for  them  as  against  them — ^a  feeling  which 
led  to  the  expression  of  a  political  maxim 
of  apparent  undying  force,  for  it  hafi  since 
found  frequent  repetition  in  every  earnest 
campaign.    After  the  adoption  of  the  De-  \ 
claration  by  the  Continental  Congress,  the  ^ 
Whigs  favored  the  most  direct  and  abso- 
lute separation,  while  the  Tories  supported 
the  Crown.    On  the  7th  of  June,  177(5. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vireinia,  mov^. 
the  Declaration  in  these  words: 

"Resolved,  That  these  united  colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepen- 
dent states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  • 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved^" 

Then  followed  preparations  for  the  for- 
mal declaration,  whicn  was  adopted  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  in  the  precise  language 
submitted  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  All  of 
the  state  papers  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress evince  the  highest  talent,  and  the 
evils  which  led  to  its  exhibition  must  have 
been  long  but  very  impatiently  endured  to 
impel  the  study  of  the  (questions  involved. 
Possibly  only  the  best  lives  in  our  memory 
invite  our  perusal,  but  certain  it  is  that 
higher  capacity  was  never  called  to  the 
performance  of  graver  political  duties  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Declaration  is 
in  imitation  of  that  published  by  the  Uni- 
ted Netherlands,  but  whether  this  be  true 
or  false,  the  liberty-loving  world  has  for 
more  than  a  century  accepted  it  as  the 
best  protest  against  oppression  known  to 
political  history.  A  great  occasion  con- 
spired with  a  great  author  to  make  it 
grandlv  great. 

Dr.  Franklin,  as  early  as  Julv,  1775,  first 
prepared  a  sketch  of  articles  of  confedera- 
tion between  the  colonies,  to  continue  until 
their^  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain, 
and  in  failure  thereof  to  be  perpetual. 
John  Quincy  Adams  says  this  plan  was 
never  discussed  in  Congress.  June  11, 
1776,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  force  of  a  colonial  confederation, 
and  the  day  following  one  member  from 
each  colony  was  appointed  to  perform  the 
duty.  The  report  was  submitted,  laid 
aside  Au^lS^  20,  1776,  taken  up  April  7, 
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1777,  and  debated  from  time  to  time  until 
November  15th,  of  the  same  year,  when 
the  report  was  agreed  to.  It  was  then 
sabmitted  to  the  legislatares  of  the  several 
states,  these  being  advised  to  authorize 
their  delegates  in  Congress  to  ratify  the 
same.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1778,  the  rat- 
ification was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
lirned  b^  the  delegates.  Those  of  New 
I&mpahire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
tvlvania,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
sped  July  9th,  1778 ;  those  of  North  Car- 
olina July '21st ;  Qeorgia  July  24th ;  Jersey 
November  26th,  same  year;  Delaware 
Febniary  22d  and  May  5th,  1779.  Mary- 
land refused  to  ratify  until  the  question  of 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Union  and 
of  the  separate  States  to  the  prooerty  of 
the  cr^wn-lands  should  be  adjusted.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  cession  of  the 
lands  in  dispute  to  the  United  States,  and 
Maryland  signed  March  1st,  1781.  On 
the  2d  of  March,  Congress  assembled  un- 
der the  new  powers,  and  continued  to  act 
for  the  Confederacy  until  the  4th  of  March, 
1789,  the  date  of  the  oi^nization  of  the 
government  under  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion. Our  political  life  has  therefore  three 
periods,  "tne  revolutionary  government," 
^tiie  confederation,"  and  that  of  the  "fed- 
eral constitution,"  which  still  obtains. 

The  federal  constitution  is  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  a  convention  called  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1787,  at  a  time  when  it 
w&i^  teared  by  many  that  the  Union  was 
in  the  greatest  danger,  from  inability  to 
nay  soldiers  who  had,  in  1783,  been  dis- 
Dtnded  on  a  declaration  of  peace  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  independence;  from 
prostration  of  the  public  credit  and  faith 
ff  the  nadon ;  from  the  neglect  to  provide 
br  the  payment  of  even  the  interest  on 
tie  pubbe  ileht  ;  and  from  the  disappoint- 
ei  hopes  of  many  who  thought  freedom 
did  not  need  to  face  responsibilities.    A 

'  laize  prirtion  of  the  convention  of  1787 
du  clung  to  t^e  confederacy  of  the  states, 
«nd  advocated  as  a  substitute  for  the  con- 
Bdtution  a  revival  of  the  old  articles  of 
confederation  with  additional  powers  to 
Congress.  A  long  discussion  followed, 
and  a  mosc  able  one,  but  a  constitution  for 
the  people^  embodying  a  division  of  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive  powers  pre- 
vail^^  and  the  result  is  now  daily  wit- 
nessed in  the  federal  constitution.  While 
the  revolutionary  war   lasted   but  seven 

^  years,  the  political  revolution  incident  to. 
identified  with  and  directing  it,  lastecl 
thirteen  years.  This  was  completed  on 
the  SOth  of  April,  1789,  the  day  on  which- 
Washington  was  inaugurated  as  the  first 
President  under  the  federal  oonatitution. 


by  the  struggles  for  independence,  the 
Whigs,  who  of  course  greatly  outnumbered 
all  others  during  theKevolution,  naturally 
divided  in  sentiment,  though  their  divi- 
sions were  not  sufficiently  serious  to  excite 
the  establishment  of  rival  parties — some* 
thing  which  the  great  maionty  of  our  fore* 
fathers  were  too  wise  to  tnink  of  in  time  of 
war.  When  the  war  closed,  however,  and  ^ 
the  question  of  establishing  the  Union  wai 
brought  clear  to  the  view  of  all,  one  clasa 
of  Che  Whigs  believed  that  state  govern-*' 
ment  should  be  supreme,  and  that  no  cen«  * 
tral  power  should  nave  sufficient  authoritf 
to  coerce  a  state,  or  keep  it  to  the  com* 
pact  against  its  will.  All  accepted  the 
idea  of  a  central  government ;  all  realized 
the  necessity  of  union,  but  the  fear  that 
the  states  would  lose  their  power,  or  sur- 
render their  independence  was  very  great, 
and  this  fear  was  more  naturally  shown  b^ 
both  the  larger  and  the  smaller  states.  This 
class  of  thinxers  were  then  called  Partic- ' 
ularista.  Their  views  were  opposed  by 
the 


Aa  ^estions  of  goy  ernment  were  erolYed 


Strong  Go 

who  argued  that  local  self-government 
inadec^uate  to  the  estabUsnment  and  per< 
petuation  of  political  freedom,  and  that  it 
afforded  little  or  no  power  to  successfully 
resist  foreign  invasion.  Some  of  these  '' 
went  so  far  as  to  favor  a  government  pat- 
terned after  that  of  £|ngland,  save  that  it 
should  be  republican  in  name  and  t^piritk 
The  easential  diflerenoes,  if  thev  can  be  n^ 
duced  to  two  sentences,  were  these:  The'*" 
Parti cularist  Whigs  desired  a  government 
republican  in  form  and  democratic  in 
spirit,  with  rights  of  local  self-government 
and  state  rights  ever  uppermost.  The>( 
Strong  Grovernment  Wliigs  desired  a  gor- 
ernment  republican  in  form,  with  chccfci 
upon  the  impulses  or  passions  of  the  peo 
pie;  liberty,  sternly  regulated  by  law,  anc' 
that  law  'strenj^henod  and  confirmed  by 
central  authonCy — the  authority  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  be  final  in  appeals. 
As  we  have  stated,  the  weakness  of  the 
confederation  was  acknowledged  by  many 
men,  and  the  majority,  as  it  proved  to  be 
afler  much  agitation  and  di^cuitsion 
thought  it  too  imperfect  to  amend.  The 
power  of  the  confederacy  was  not  acknow- 
edged  by  the  states,  its  congress  not  re* 
spected  by  the  people.  Its  re^^uisitions 
were  disregarded,  foreign  trade  could  not 
be  successfully  regulated;  foreign  nations 
refused  to  bind  themselves  by  commercial 
treaties,  and  there  was  a  rapid  growth  of 
yeiT  dangerous  bui<iness  rivalries  and 
jealousies  between  the  several  states. 
Those  which  were  fortunate  enough,  in- 
dependent of  congress,  to  possess  or  se- 
cure ports  for  domestic  or  forei^  com- 
merce^ taxed  the  imports  of  their  sister 
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states.  There  wajs  confusion  which  must 
goo  a  have  approached  violence,  for  no 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
was  respected,  and  Congress  was  notably 
powerless  in  its  attempts  to  command  aid 
from  the  states  to  meet  the  payment  of 
the  war  debt,  or  the  interest  thereon.  In- 
stead of  general  respect  for,  there  was  al- 
most general  disregard  of  law  on  the  part 
of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  people  were 
not  slow  in  imitating  their  representatives. 
Civil  strife  became  imminent,  and  Shay's 
Bebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
Warlike  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
was  abroad  in  the  land. 

Alive  to  the  new  dangers,  thei  Assembly 
of  Virginia  in  1786,  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  invite  all  the  states  to  take  part 
in  a  convention  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  commerce,  and  the  propriety 
of  altering  the  Articles  of  Confeaeration. 
This  convention  met  at  Annapolis,  Sept. 
11th,  1786.  But  five  states  sent  representa- 
tives, the  others  rej^arding  the  movement 
with  jealousy.  This  convention,  however, 
adopted  a  report  which  urged  the  appoint- 
me\it  of  commissioners  by  all  the  states, 
''  to  devise  such  other  provisions  as  shall, 
to  them  seem  necessary  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to  re- 
}>ort  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as, 
when  agreed  to  by  them  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state, 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  same." 
Ck>ngress  approved  this  action,  and  passed 
rewjiutions  favoring  a  meeting  in  conven- 
tion for  the  "  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
report  to  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tui-es."  The  convention  met  in  Philadel- 
pliia  in  May,  1787,  and  continued  its  ses- 
V  sions  until  S^tember  17th,  of  the  same  year. 
The  Strong  Uovemment  Whigs  had  previ- 
ously made  every  possible  eflort  for  a  full 
and  able  representation,  and  the  result  did 
not  disappoint  them,  for  instead  of  simply 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
convention  framed  a  constitution,  and  sent 
it  to  Congrer^s  to  be  submitted  to  that  body 
and  through  it  to  the  several  legislatures. 
The  act  submitting  it  provided  that,  if  it 
should  be  ratified  by  nine  of  the  thirteen 
Btates,  it  should  be  binding  upon  those 
ratifying  the  same.  Just  here  was  started 
the  custom  which  has  since  pa^^ed  into 
law,  that  amendments  to  the  national  con- 
stitution shall  be  submitted  after  aj^proval 
by  Congress,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral Btates,  and  after  approval  by  tliree- 
fourths  thereof,  it  shall  be  binding  m;>o»  all 
— a  very  proper  exercise  of  constitutional 
authority,  as  it  seems  now,  but  which 
would  not  have  won  popular  approval 
when  Virginia  proposed  the  Annaix)li8 
convention  in  1786.    Indeed,  the  reader  of 


our  political  history  must  ever  be  \  Jipressed 
with  the  fact  that  changes  and  reforms 
ever  moved  slowly,  and  that  those  of  slow* 
est  growth  seem  to  abide  the  longest 


TlM  Fedcna  uid  Antt-Fcdcral  PMrtlM. 

The  Strong  Government  Whigs,  on  the 
submission  of  the  constitution  of  1787  to 
Congress  and  the  legislatures,  and  indi- 
rectly through  the  latter  to  the  people,  who 
elect  the  members  on  this  issue,  became 
the  Federal  party,  and  all  of  its  power  was 
used  to  promote  the  ratification  of  the  in^ 
strument.  Its  ablest  men,  headed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison, 
advocated  adoption  before  the  people,  ana 
their  pens  supplied  much  of  me  current 

Eolitical  literature  of  that  day.  Eighty- 
ve  essays,  still  noted  and  quoted  for  their 
ability,  under  the  nom  deplume  of  " Pub- 
lius,"  were  published  in  "  The  Federalist." 
They  were  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison 
and  Jav,  and  with  irresistible  force  advo- 
cated the  Federal  constitution,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  nine  needed  states,  and 
Congress  was  officially  informed  of  the  £act 
July  2d,  1788,  and  the  first  Wednesday,  in 
March,  1789,  was  fixed  as  the  time  "for 
commencing  proceedings  under  the  con- 
stitution."- 

This  struggle  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
Federalists  an  admitted  majority.  The 
complexion  of  the  State  legislature  prior 
to  it  showed  them  in  fact  to  be  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  the  Particularist  Whigs,  or 
Anti-Federals  opposed  every  preliminary 
step  looking  to  tne  abandonment  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  adoption 
of  a  Federal  constitution.  They  were 
called  Anti-Federals  because  they  opposed 
a  federal  government  and  constitution  and 
adhered  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
those  of  local  self-government.  Doubtless 
party  rancor,  then  as  now,  led  men  to  op- 
pose a  system  of  government  which  it 
seems  they  must  have  approved  after  fight* 
ing  for  it,  but  the  earlier  jealousies  of  the 
States  and  the  prevailing  ideas  of  liberty 
certainlv  gave  the  Anti-Federals  a  popu- 
larity whicn  onlv  a  test  so  sensible  as  that 
proposed  could  have  shaken.  They  were 
not  without  popular  orators  and  leaders, 
Patrick  Henry,  the  earliest  'of  the  pa- 
triots, and  **  the-old-man-eloquent,"  Samuel 
Adams,  took  special  pride  in  espousing 
their  cause.  Tne  war  questions  between 
\Vhig  ani  Tory  must  have  passed  quickly 
away,  as  living  issues,  though  the  news- 
papers and  contemporaneous  history  show 
*that  the  old  taunts  and  battle  cries  were 
applied  to  the  new  situation  with  a  plain- 
ness and  virulence  that  must  still  be  envied 
by  the  sensational  and  more  bitterly  parti- 
san journals  of  our  own  day.  To  read 
these  now,  and  some  of  our  facts  are  gath 
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ered  from  sach  sonrces,  is  to  account  for 
the  freqaent  use  of  the  sayinff  touching 
^  the  ingratitade  of  republics,"  for  when 
partisan  hatred  could  aeride  the  still  re- 
cent utterances  of  Henry  before  the  startled 
assembly  of  Virginians,  and  of  Adams  in 
adTocatmg  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration, 
there  must  at  least  to  eyery  surface  yiew 
have  been  rank  ingratitude.  Their  good 
nameSy  however,  survived  the  struggle,  as 
good  names  in  our  republic  have  ever  sur- 

.  vived  the  passions  of  the  law.    In  politics 

^  the  Americans  then  as  now,  hated  with 
promptness  and  fomive  with  generosity. 

\f  The  Anti-Federals  denied  nearly  all  that 
the  Federals  asserted.  The  latter  had  for 
the  first  time  assumed  the  aggressive^nd 
had  tJie  advantage  of  position.  They 
showed  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
country,  and  their  opponents  had  to  bear 
the  buraens  of  denial  at  a  time  when  nearly 
all  public  and  private  obligations  were  dis- 
honored ;  when  labor  was  poorly  paid,  work- 
men getting  but  twenty-five  cents  a  da^,  with 
little  to  do  at  that ;  wnen  even  the  rich  in 
Umds  were  poor  in  purse,  and  when  com- 
merce on  the  seas  was  checked  by  the  cold- 
ness of  foreign  nations  and  restricted  by 
the  action  of  the  States  themselves ;  when 
manu&ctures  were  without  protection  of 
any  kind,  and  when  the  people  thought 
their  struggle  for  fireedgmn  was  about  to  end 
in  natioiud  povarty.  Still  Henry,  and 
Adams  and  HanoocK^  with  hosts  of  others, 

N  claimed  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Anti- 
'T'ederals  were  the  freetit,  that  they  pointed 
to  penonal  liberty  and  local  sovereignty. 
Y«t  manj  Anti-Federals  must  have  accept- 
ed the  views  of  the  Federals,  who  unaer 
the  circumstances  must  have  presented  the 
b^ter  reason,  and  the  result  was  as  stated, 
tk3  ratification  of  the  Federal  constitution 
of  1787  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  of 
^  tke  Union.  After  this  the  Anti-Federalists 
were  given  a  new  name,  that  of  '*  Close 
CiMistrttctionistB,"  because  they  naturally 
desired  to  interpret  the  new  instrument  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bend  it  to  their  views. 
"^  The  Federalists  became  *'  Broad  Construc- 
tionists," because  they  interpreted  the  con- 
stitQtion  in  a  way  calculated  to  broaden 
tfaepower of  the  national  government. 

Tne  Confederacy  once  dissolved,  the 
Federal  party  entered  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  full  political  power,  but  it  was  not 
without  its  responsibilities.  The  govem- 
ment  had  to  be  organized  upon  the  basis 
of  the  new  constitution,  as  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  that  or^nization  woula  depend  not 
akme  the  stability  of  the  government  and 
<he  happiness  of  its  people,  but  the  repu- 
tation of  the  party  ana  tne  fiune  of  its 

-  leaders  as  statesmen. 
/  Fortunately  for  all,  party  hostilities  were 
not  manifesteid  in  the  Presidential  election. 
All  bowed  to  the  popularity  of  Washing- 
Um,  aod  he  was  unanimously  nominated 


by  the  congressional  caucus  and  appointed 
by  the  electoral  college.  He  selected  his 
cabinet  from  the  leiuiing  minds  of  both 

farties,  and  while  himself  a  reco^niied 
'ederaiist,  all  felt  that  he  was  acting  for 
the  good  of  all,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  administration,  none  disputed  this 
fact 

As  the  new  measures  of  the  government  v^ 
advanced,  however,  the  anti-federalists  or- 
ganized an  opposition  to  the  party  in 
power.  Immediate  danger  had  passed. 
The  constitution  worked  well.  The  laws 
of  Congress  were  respected;  its  calls  for 
revenue  honored,  and  Washington  de- 
voted much  of  his  first  and  second  mes- 
sages to  showing  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  respect  which  it 
was  beginning  to  excite  abroad.  But»^ 
where  there  is  political  power,  there  is 
opposition  in  a  free  land,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  that  da^  neither  forfeited  their 
reputations  as  patriots,  or  their  characters 
as  statesmen  by  the  assertion  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Washington,  Adams,' 
and  Hamilton  were  the  recognized  leaders 
of  the  Federalists,  the  firm  friends  of  the 
constitution.  The  success  of  this  instru- 
ment modified  the  views  of  the  anti- 
Federalists,  and  Madison  of  Virginia,  its 
recognized  firiend  when  it  was  in  prepara- 
tion, joined  with  others  who  had  been  its 
friends — notably,  *  Doctor  Williamson,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lan^don,  of 
Georgia,  in  opposing  the  administration, 
and  soon  became  recognized  leaders  of  the 
anti-Federalists.  Langdon  was  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  Jefferson  wa:  '^ 
then  on  a  mission  to  France,  and  not  until 
some  years  thereafter  did  he  array  himself 
with  those  opposed  to  centralized  power  in 
the  nation.     He  returned  in  Novembei, 

1789,  and  was  called  to  Washington's 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  in  March, 

1790.  It  was  a  great  cabinet,  with  Jeffer- 
son as  its  premier  (if  this  term  is  suited  to 
a  time  when  £nglish  political  nomenclature 
was  anything  but  popular  in  the  land;) 
Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Edmund 
Randolph,  Attorney-General.  There  was 
no  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  elder  Adams,  and  no 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  first  session  of  Congress  under  the 
Federal  constitution,  held  in  New  York, 
sat  for  nearly  six  months,  the  adjournment 
taking  place  September  29th,  1789.  Nearly 
all  the  laws  framed  pointed  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  able  and  protracted.  Indeed, 
th^  discussions  developed  opposing  views, 
which  could  easily  find  separation  on  much 
the  same  old  lines  as  those  which  separated 
the  founders  of  constitutional  government 
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authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
was  respected,  and  Congress  was  notably 
powerless  in  its  attempts  to  command  aia 
from  the  states  to  meet  the  payment  of 
the  war  debt,  or  the  interest  thereon.  In- 
stead of  general  respect  for,  there  was  al- 
most general  disregard  of  law  on  the  part 
of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  people  were 
not  Blow  in  imitating  their  representatives. 
Civil  strife  became  imminent,  and  Shay's 
Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
Warlike  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
was  abroad  in  the  land. 

Alive  to  the  new  dangers,  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  in  1786,  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  Invite  all  the  states  to  take  part 
in  a  convention  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  commerce,  and  the  propriety 
of  altering  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
This  convention  met  at  Annapolis,  Sept. 
11th,  1786.  But  five  states  sent  representa- 
tives, the  others  regarding  the  movement 
with  jealousy.  This  convention,  however, 
ado  pted  a  report  which  urged  the  appoint- 
me\it  of  commissioners  by  all  the  states, 
^'  to  devise  such  other  provisions  as  shall, 
to  them  seem  necetssary  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to  re- 
Tort  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as, 
when  agreed  to  by  them  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state, 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  same." 
Congress  approved  this  action,  and  passed 
resolutions  iavoring  a  meeting  in  conven- 
tion for  the  "  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
report  to  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures." The  convention  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1787,  and  continued  its  ses- 
V  eions  until  September  i7th,  of  the  same  year. 
The  Strong  Government  Whigs  had  previ- 
ously made  every  possible  effort  for  a  full 
and  able  representation,  and  the  result  did 
not  disappoint  them,  for  instead  of  simply 
revising  tne  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
convention  framed  a  constitution,  and  sent 
it  to  Congress  to  be  submitted  to  that  body 
and  through  it  to  the  several  legislatures. 
^The  act  submitting  it  provided  that,  if  it 
should  be  ratified  by  nine  of  the  thirteen 
Btates,  it  should  be  binding  upon  those 
ratifying  the  same.  Just  here  was  started 
the  custom  which  has  since  pa.ssed  into 
law,  that  amendments  to  the  national  con- 
stitution shall  be  submitted  afler  ajproval 
by  Congress,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  after  approval  by  tliree- 
fourths  thereof,  it  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
— a  very  proper  exercise  of  constitutional 
authority,  as  it  seems  now,  but  which 
would  not  have  won  popular  approval 
when  Virginia  proposea  the  Annapolis 
fionvention  in  1786.    Indeed,  the  reader  of 
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pose  a  system  of  governmen 
seems  they  must  have  approved 
ing  for  it,  but  the  earlier  jealous 
States  and  the  prevailing  ideas 
certainly  gave  the  Anti-Federals 
lari^  which  onlv  a  test  so  sensible 
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politica.  thought  and  action.     They  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Kentucky  and  / 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  Jetrcrson  be- 
ing the  author  of  the  former  and  Madison 
of  the  latter. 

These  resolutions  were  full  of  political 
significance,  and  gave  tone  to  sectional  dis- 
cussion up  to  the  close  of  the  war  for  the 
Union.    They  first  promulgated  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  nullification    or    secession,   and 

Political  writers  mistake  who  point  toCal- 
oun  as  the  father  of  that  doctrine.     It  v 
began  with  the  old  Republicans  under  the 
leadership  of  Jefterson  and  Madison,  and 
though  directly  intended  as  pn)test8  against 
iie  alien  and  sedition,  and  the  naturaliza- 
'ion  laws  of  Congress,  they  kept  one  eye 
;)on  the  question  of  slavery — rather  that 
iterest  was  kept  in  view  in  their  declara* 
•ns,  and  yet  the  authors  of  both  were 
vthing  but  warm  advocates  of  slavery, 
•'v  were  then  striving,  however,  to  rein- 
e  the  opposition  to  the  Federal  party, 
'h  the  administration  of  Adams  had  . 
^  far  apparently  weakened,  and  they 
in  view  the  brief  agitation  which  had 
•2;  up  in  1793,  fivej'cars  before,  on  the 
■n   to  Congress  of  a   Pei 
to  use  its  powers  to  stop 
<."    On  the  question  of  referring 
tion  to  a  committee  there  arose  a 
debat-e.     Men  took  sides  not  be- 
:he  party  to  which  they  belonged, 
■tion,  and  for  the  first  time  thei 
'  S(Hith  were  arrayed  against  each 
•lestiou  not  then  treated  either  as 
r)olitical,  but  which  most  minds 
ist  soon  become  both  partisan 
I.     Some  of  the  Southern  dc- 
•  'ir  protests  against  interfer- 
V  threatened  civil  war.    With 
r  j)rotect  their  rights  to  slave 
then  advocated   and  suc- 
'ig  the  first  fugitive  slave 
•proved  Febniary  12, 1793. 
-<  of  1798  will  be  found  in 
]  to  political   platforms.! 
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Bt«t«8.  There  was  confusion  which  must 
soon  have  approached  violence,  for  no 
authority  heyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
was  respected,  and  Congress  was  notably 
powerless  in  its  attempts  to  command  aid 
ntim  the  states  to  meet  the  payment  of 
the  war  debt,  or  the  interest  thereon.  In- 
stead of  general  respect  for,  there  was  al- 
most general  disregard  of  law  on  the  part 
of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  people  were 
not  slow  in  imitating  their  representatives. 
Civil  strife  became  imminent,  and  Shay's 
Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
^warlike  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
was  abroad  in  the  land. 

Alive  to  the  new  dangers,  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  in  1786,  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  invite  all  the  states  to  take  part 
in  a  convention  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  commerce,  and  the  propriety 
of  altering  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
This  convention  met  at  Annapolis,  Sept. 
11th,  1786.  But  five  states  sent  representa- 
tives, the  others  regarding  the  movement 
with  jealousy.  This  convention,  however, 
adopted  a  report  which  urged  the  appoint- 
rnewt  of  commissioners  by  all  the  states, 
*'  to  devise  such  other  provisions  as  shall, 
to  them  seem  necessary  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to  re- 
I'ort  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as, 
when  agreed  to  by  them  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state, 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  same." 
Congress  approved  this  action,  and  passed 
resolutions  favoring  a  meeting  in  conven- 
tion for  the  ''sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
report  to  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures." The  convention  met  in  Philadel- 
pLia  in  May,  1787,  and  continued  its  ses- 

.    sions  until  September  17th,  of  the  same  year. 

^  The  Strong  Government  Whigs  had  previ- 
ously made  every  possible  efiort  for  a  full 
and  able  representation,  and  the  result  did 
not  disappoint  them,  for  instead  of  simply 
revising  tne  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
convention  framed  a  constitution,  and  sent 
it  to  Congress  to  be  submitted  to  that  body 
and  through  it  to  the  several  legislatures. 
'The  act  submitting  it  provided  that,  if  it 
should  be  ratified  by  nine  of  the  thirteen 
States,  it  should  be  binding  upon  those 
ratifying  the  same.  Just  here  was  started 
the  custom  which  has  since  pa<»sed  into 
law,  thatamendmentB  to  the  national  con- 
stitution shall  be  submitted  after  aj^proval 
by  Congress,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  after  approval  by  three- 
fburths  thereof,  it  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
—a  very  proper  exercise  of  constitutional 
authority,  as  it  seems  now,  but  which 
would  not  have  won  popular  approval 
when  Virginia  proposed  the  Annapolis 
umvention  in  1786.    Indeed,  the  reader  of 


our  political  history  mast  ever  be  i  upressed 
with  the  fact  that  changes  and  reforms 
ever  moved  slowly,  and  that  those  of  slow* 
est  growth  seem  to  abide  the  longest. 


Thm  Fednml  and  Antl-Fedctml  PwrtlMb 

The  Strong  Government  Whigs,  on  the 
submission  of  the  constitution  of  1787  to 
Congress  and  the  legislatures,  and  indi- 
rectly through  the  latter  to  the  people,  who 
elect  the  members  on  this  issue,  became 
the  Federal  party,  and  all  of  its  power  was 
used  to  promote  tne  ratification  of  the  in' 
strument.  Its  ablest  men,  headed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison, 
advocated  adoption  before  the  people,  and 
their  pens  supplied  much  of  the  current 
political  literature  of  that  day.  Eighty- 
nve  essays,  still  noted  and  quoted  for  theit 
ability,  under  the  nom  deplume  of  "  Pub- 
lius,"  were  published  in  "  Ijie  Federalist." 
They  were  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison 
and  Jav,  and  with  irresistible  force  advo- 
cated the  Federal  constitution,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  nine  needed  states,  and 
Congress  was  officially  informed  of  the  &ct 
July  2d,  1788,  and  the  first  Wednesdav.in 
March,  1789,  was  fixed  as  the  time  "for 
commencing  proceedings  under  the  con- 
stitution."- 

This  struggle  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
Federalists  an  admitted  majority.  The 
complexion  of  the  State  l^slature  prior 
to  it  showed  them  in  fact  to  be  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  the  Particularist  Whigs,  or 
Anti-Federals  opposed  every  preliminary 
step  looking  to  tne  abandonment  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  adoption 
of  a  Federal  constitution.  They  were 
called  Anti-Federals  because  they  opposed 
a  federal  government  and  constitution  and 
adhered  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
those  of  local  self-government.  Doubtless 
party  rancor,  then  as  now,  led  men  to  op- 
pose a  system  of  government  which  it 
seems  they  must  have  approved  after  fight- 
ing for  it,  but  the  earlier  jealousies  of  the 
States  and  the  prevailing  ideas  of  liberty 
certainly  gave  the  Anti-Federals  a  popu- 
larity wnich  onlv  a  test  so  sensible  as  that 
proposed  could  have  shaken.  They  were 
not  without  popular  orators  and  leaders, 
Patrick  Henry,  the  earliest  "Of  the  pa- 
triots, and  '*  the-old-man-eloquent,"  Samuel 
Adams,  took  special  pride  in  espousing 
their  cause.  Tne  war  questions  between 
^Vhig  ani  Tory  must  have  passed  quickly 
away,  as  living  issues,  though  the  news- 
papers and  contemporaneous  history  show 
that  the  old  taunts  and  battle  cries  were 
applied  to  the  new  situation  with  a  plain- 
ness and  virulence  that  must  still  be  envied 
by  the  sensational  and  more  bitterly  parti- 
san journals  of  our  own  day.  To  read 
these  now,  and  some  of  our  facts  are  gath 
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ered  from  such  sonrces,  is  to  account  for 
the  frequent  use  of  the  sayinff  touching 
"  die  ingratitude  of  republics/'  for  when 
partisan  hatred  could  deride  the  still  re- 
cent atterance»  of  Henry  before  the  startled 
assembly  of  Virginians,  and  of  Adams  in 
adrocating  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration, 
there  must  at  least  to  every  surface  yiew 
haye  been  rank  ingratitude.  Their  good 
names,  howeyer,  suryiyed  the  struggle,  as 
good  names  in  our  republic  have  ever  sur- 

.  yiyed  the  passions  of  the  law.    In  politics 

^  the  Americans  then  as  now,  hated  with 
promptness  and  fomve  with  generosity. 

^J  The  Anti-Federals  denied  nearly  all  that 
Uie  Federals  asserted.  The  latter  had  for 
the  fint  time  assumed  'the  agj^ressive^nd 
had  llie  advantage  of  position.  They 
showed  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
country,  and  Iheir  opponents  had  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  denial  at  a  time  when  nearly 
all  public  and  private  obligations  were  dis- 
honored ;  when  labor  was  poorly  paid,  work- 
men getting  but  twenty-five  cents  a  day ,  with 
littie  to  do  at  that;  when  even  the  rich  in 
lamds  were  poor  in  purse,  and  when  com- 
merce on  the  seas  was  checked  by  the  cold- 
ness of  foreign  nations  and  restricted  by 
the  action  of  the  States  themselves ;  when 
manu&ctures  were  without  protection  of 
any  kind,  and  when  the  people  thought 
their  stm^le  for  fireedom  was  about  to  end 
in  natiomu  poverty.  t>till  Henry,  and 
Adams  and  Hancock^  with  hosts  of  others, 

\  claimed  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Anti- 
'Tederals  were  the  freest,  that  they  pointed 
to  pexaonal  liberty  and  local  sovereignty. 
T(»t  manjr  Anti-Federals  must  have  accept- 
ed the  views  of  the  Federals,  who  unaer 
thd  circumstances  must  have  presented  the 
better  reason,  and  the  result  was  as  stated, 
tb3  ratification  of  the  Federal  constitution 
of  1787  by  tiiree-fourths  of  the  States  of 
^  tile  Union.    After  this  the  Anti-Federalists 
were  given  a  new  name,  that  of  "  Close 
ConstructionistB,''  because  they  naturally 
desired  to  interpret  the  new  instrument  in 
_  such  a  way  as  to  bend  it  to  their  views. 
'^^  The  Federalists  became  "  Broad  Construc- 
tionistB,"  because  they  interpreted  the  con- 
stitution in  a  ¥^y  calculated  to  broaden 
the  power  of  the  national  government. 

Tne  Confederacy  once  dinolved,  the 
Federal  IMUty  entered  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  full  political  power,  but  it  was  not 
wilhout  its  responsibilities.  The  govern- 
ment had  to  be  organized  upon  the  basis 
of  the  new  constitution,  aa  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  that  or^nization  woula  depend  not 
alooe  the  stability  of  the  government  and 
tibe  happiness  of  its  people,  but  the  repu- 
tation of  the  party  ana  the  fame  of  its 
-  leaden  as  statesmen. 
/  Fortunately  for  all,  part^  hostilities  were 
not  manifested  in  the  Presidential  election. 
All  bowed  to  the  popularity  of  Washing- 
tm,  and  he  was  unanimously  nominated 


by  the  congressional  caucus  and  appointed 
by  the  electoral  college.  He  selected  his 
cabinet  from  the  leading  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  while  himself  a  reco^iaed 
f'edendist,  all  felt  that  he  was  acting  for 
the  good  of  all,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  administration,  none  disputed  this 
fact, 

As  the  n^w  measures  of  the  government  v/ 
advanced,  however,  the  anti-feaeraliBts  or- 
ganized an  opposition  to  the  party  in 
power.  Immediate  danger  had  passed. 
The  constitution  worked  well.  The  laws 
of  Congress  were  respected;  its  calls  fot 
revenue  honored,  and  Washington  de- 
voted much  of  his  fiist  and  second  mes- 
sages to  showing  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  respect  which  it 
was  beginning  to  excite  abroad.  BuW 
where  there  is  political  power,  there  is 
opposition  in  a  free  land,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  that  day  neither  forfeited  their 
reputations  as  patriots,  or  their  characters 
as  statesmen  by  the  assertion  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Washington,  Adams,' 
and  Hamilton  were  the  recognized  leaders 
of  the  Federalists,  the  firm  friends  of  the 
constitution.  The  success  of  this  instru- 
ment modified  the  views  of  the  anti- 
Federalists,  and  Madison  of  Virginia,  its 
recognized  friend  when  it  was  in  prepara- 
tion, ioined  with  others  who  had  been  its 
friends — notably,  *  Doctor  Williamson,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lan^on,  of 
(Georgia,  in  opposing  the  administration, 
and  soon  became  recognized  leaders  of  the 
anti-Federalists.  Langdon  was  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  Jefferson  wa:  *^ 
then  on  a  mission  to  France,  and  not  until 
some  years  thereafter  did  he  array  himself 
with  those  opposed  to  centralized  power  in 
the  nation.     He  returned  in  Novembei, 

1789,  and  was  called  to  Washington's 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  in  March, 

1790.  It  was  a  great  cabinet,  with  Jefler- 
son  as  its  premier  (if  this  term  is  suited  to 
a  time  when  English  political  nomenclature 
was  anything  but  popular  in  the  land;) 
Hamilton,  Secretarjr  of  the  Treasury; 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Edmund 
Randolph,  Attorney-General.  There  was 
no  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  elder  Adams,  and  no 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  first  session  of  Congress  under  the 
Federal  constitution,  held  in  New  York, 
sat  for  nearly  six  months,  the  adjournment 
taking  place  September  29th,  1789.  Nearly 
all  the  laws  framed  pointed  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  able  and  protracted.  Indeed, 
these  discussions  developed  opposing  views, 
which  could  easily  find  separation  on  much 
the  same  old  lines  as  those  which  separated 
the  founders  of  constitutional  government 
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states.  There  was  confusion  which  must 
8(K)a  have  approached  violence,  for  no 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
was  respeoted,  and  Congress  was  notably 
powerless  in  its  attempts  to  command  aid 
m»m  the  states  to  meet  the  payment  of 
the  war  debt,  or  the  interest  thereon.  In- 
stead of  general  respect  for,  there  was  al- 
most general  disregard  of  law  on  the  part 
of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  people  were 
not  slow  in  imitating  their  representatives. 
Civil  strife  became  imminent,  and  Shay's 
Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
Warlike  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
was  abroad  in  the  land. 

Alive  to  the  new  dangers,  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  in  1786,  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  invite  all  the  states  to  take  part 
in  a  convention  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  commerce,  and  the  propriety 
of  altering  the  Articles  of  Conf^eration. 
This  convention  met  at  Annapolis,  Sept. 
11th,  1786.  But  five  states  sent  representa- 
tives, the  others  regarding  the  movement 
with  jealousy.  This  convention,  however, 
adopted  a  report  which  urged  the  appoint- 
me\it  of  commissioners  by  all  the  states, 
'*  to  devise  such  other  provisions  as  shall, 
to  them  seem  necesisary  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to  re* 
]>ort  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as, 
when  agreed  to  by  them  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state, 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  same." 
Congress  approved  this  action,  and  passed 
resolutions  favoring  a  meeting  in  conven- 
tion for  the  "sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
report  to  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tui'es,"  The  convention  met  in  Philadel- 
pliia  in  May,  1787,  and  continued  its  ses- 
.  sions  until  September  17tli,  of  the  same  year. 
The  Strong  Government  Whigs  had  previ- 
ously made  every  possible  effort  for  a  full 
and  able  representation,  and  the  result  did 
not  disappoint  them,  for  instead  of  simply 
revising  tne  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
convention  framed  a  constitution,  and  sent 
it  to  Congress  to  be  submitted  to  that  body 
and  through  it  to  the  several  legislatures. 
^The  act  submitting  it  provided  that,  if  it 
should  be  ratified  by  nine  of  the  thirteen 
States,  it  should  be  binding  upon  those 
ratifying  the  same.  Just  here  was  started 
the  custom  which  has  since  passed  into 
law,  that  amendments  to  the  national  con- 
stitution shall  be  submitted  after  approval 
by  Congress,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  af^er  approval  by  three- 
fourths  thereof,  it  shall  be  binding  tt/^on  all 
— «  very  proper  exercise  of  constitutional 
authority,  as  it  seems  now,  but  which 
would  not  have  won  popular  approval 
when  Virginia  proposed  the  Annapolis 
umvention  in  1786.    Indeed,  the  reader  of 


our  political  history  must  ever  be  i  upressed 
with  the  fact  that  changes  and  reforms 
ever  moved  slowly,  and  that  those  of  slow* 
est  growth  seem  to  abide  the  longest 


TIm  Federal  uikl  Anti-Fedeiml  PartiM* 

The  Strong  Government  Whigs,  on  the 
submission  of  the  constitution  of  1787  to 
Congress  and  the  legislatures,  and  indi- 
rectly through  the  latter  to  the  people,  who 
elect  the  members  on  this  issue,  became 
the  Federal  party,  and  all  of  its  power  wax 
used  to  promote  the  ratification  of  the  iu' 
strument.  Its  ablest  men,  headed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison, 
advocated  adoption  before  the  people,  ana 
their  pens  supplied  much  of  the  current 

golitical  literature  of  that  day.  Eighty- 
ve  essays,  still  noted  and  quoted  for  their 
ability,  under  the  nom  deplume  of  "  Pub- 
lius,"  were  published  in  "  The  Federalist." 
They  were  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison 
and  Jav,  and  with  irresistible  force  advo- 
cated the  Federal  constitution,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  nine  needed  states,  and 
Congress  was  officially  informed  of  the  fact 
July  2d,  1788,  and  the  first  Wednesday,  in 
March,  1789,  was  fixed  as  the  time  "for 
commencing  proceedings  under  the  con- 
stitution."- 

This  struggle  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
Federalists  an  admitted  majority.  The 
complexion  of  the  State  legislature  prior 
to  it  showed  them  in  fact  to  be  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  the  Particularist  Whigs,  or 
Anti-Federals  opposed  every  preliminary 
step  looking  to  tne  abandonment  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  adoption 
of  a  Federal  constitution.  They  were 
called  Anti-Federals  because  they  opposed 
a  federal  government  and  constitution  and 
adhered  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
those  of  local  self-government.  Doubtless 
party  rancor,  then  as  now,  led  men  to  op- 
pose a  system  of  government  which  it 
seems  they  must  have  approved  after  fight- 
ing for  it,  but  the  earlier  jealousies  of  the 
States  and  the  prevailing  ideas  of  liberty 
certainlv  gave  the  Anti-Federals  a  popu- 
larity which  onlv  a  test  so  sensible  as  tnat 
proposed  could  have  shaken.  They  were 
not  without  popular  orators  and  leaders. 
Patrick  Henry,  the  earliest  ^of  the  pa- 
triots, and  '*  the-old-man-eloquent,"  Samuel 
Adams,  took  special  pride  in  espousing 
their  cause.  The  war  questions  between 
AVhig  an  i  Tory  must  have  passed  quickly 
away,  as  living  issues,  though  the  news- 
papers and  contemporaneous  history  show 
'that  the  old  taunts  and  battle  cries  were 
applied  to  the  new  situation  with  a  plain- 
ness and  virulence  that  must  still  be  envied 
by  the  sensational  and  more  bitterly  parti- 
san journals  of  our  own  day.  To  read 
these  now,  and  some  of  our  fEicts  are  gath 
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ered  from  sach  soarces,  is  to  account  for 
the  freqaent  use  of  the  sayinff  touching 
"die  ingratitade  of  republics,"  for  when 
partisan  hatred  could  deride  the  still  re- 
cent utterances  of  Henry  before  the  startled 
tawmbl^  of  Virnnians,  and  of  Adams  in 
tdTocattng  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration, 
there  most  at  least  to  erery  surface  view 
haTe  been  rank  ingratitude.  Their  good 
names,  howerer,  survived  the  struggle,  as 
good  names  in  our  republic  have  ever  sur- 

.  vived  the  passions  of  the  law.    In  politics 

^  the  Americans  then  as  now,  hated  with 
promptness  and  for^ve  with  generosity. 

\j  The  Anti-Federals  denied  nearly  all  that 
Uie  Federals  asserted.  The  latter  had  for 
the  fint  time  assumed  the  aggressive^nd 
had  the  advantage  of  position.  They 
ihowed  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
country,  and  their  opponents  had  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  denial  at  a  time  when  nearly 
all  public  and  private  obligations  were  dis- 
honored ;  when  labor  was  poorly  paid,  work- 
aien  getting  but  twentv-five  cents  a  da;^,with 
little  to  do  at  that;  when  even  the  rich  in 
bmds  were  poor  in  purse,  and  when  com- 
merce on  the  seas  was  checked  by  the  cold- 
ness of  foreign  nations  and  restricted  by 
the  action  of  the  States  themselves ;  when 
manufactures  were  without  protection  of 
any  kind,  and  when  the  people  thought 
their  struggle  for  freedt^m  was  about  to  end 
in  natioiS  poverty.  Still  Henry,  and 
Adams  and  Hancock^  with  hosts  of  others, 

^^laimed  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Anti- 
Federals  were  the  freest,  that  they  pointed 
to  personal  liberty  and  local  sovereignty. 
TiA  many  Anti-Federals  must  have  accept- 
ed the  views  of  the  Federals,  who  under 
tbd  circumstances  must  have  presented  the 
better  reason,  and  the  result  was  as  stated, 
th3  ntification  of  the  Federal  constitution 
of  17OT  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  of 
^  tke  Union.  After  this  the  Anti-Federalists 
mere  given  a  new  name,  that  of  ''  Close 
OoostructionistB,"  because  they  naturally 
desired  to  interpret  the  new  instrument  in 
^  such  a  way  as  to  bend  it  to  their  views. 

''  The  Federalists  became  **  Broad  Construc- 
tiomstSy"  because  they  interpreted  the  con- 
stitution in  a  Way  calculated  to  broaden 
the  power  of  the  national  government. 

The  Confederacy  once  dissolved,  the 
Federal  party  entered  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  full  political  power,  but  it  was  not 
without  its  responsibilities.  The  govern- 
ment had  to  be  organized  upon  the  basis 
of  the  new  constitution,  as  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  that  or^nization  woula  depend  not 
alone  the  stability  of  the  government  and 
the  happiness  of  its  people,  but  the  repu- 
tatioD  of  the  party  and  tne  fame  of  its 
-   leaders  as  statesmen. 

/  Fortunately  for  all,  partj^  hostilities  were 
not  manifested  in  the  Presidential  election. 
Ail  bowed  to  the  popularity  of  Washing- 
toBy  and  he  was  unanimously  nominate 


by  the  congressional  caucus  and  appointed 
by  the  electoral  college.  He  selected  his 
cabinet  from  the  leading  minds  of  both 

farties,  and  while  himself  a  reco^ixed 
'ederaJist,  all  felt  that  he  was  acting  for 
the  good  of  all,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  administration,  none  disputed  this 
fiact 

As  the  neV  measures  of  the  government  v 
advanced,  however,  the  anti-federalists  or- 
ganized an  opposition  to  the  party  in 
power.  Immediate  danger  had  passed. 
The  constitution  worked  well.  The  laws 
of  Congress  were  respected;  its  calls  for 
revenue  honored,  and  Washington  de- 
voted much  of  his  first  and  second  mes- 
sages to  showing  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  respect  which  it 
was  beginning  to  excite  abroad.  But^ 
where  there  is  political  power,  there  is 
opposition  in  a  free  land,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  that  dsLy  neither  forfeited  their 
reputations  as  patriots,  or  their  characters 
as  statesmen  by  the  assertion  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Washington,  Adams,*" 
and  Hamilton  were  the  recognized  leaders 
of  the  Federalists,  the  firm  friends  of  the 
constitution.  The  success  of  this  instru- 
ment modified  the  views  of  the  anti- 
Federalists,  and  Madison  of  Virginia,  its 
recognized  friend  when  it  was  in  prepara- 
tion, ioined  with  others  who  had  been  its 
friends — notably,  *  Doctor  Williamson,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  LAUffdon,  of 
G^rgia,  in  opposing  the  administration, 
and  soon  became  recognized  leaders  of  the 
anti-Federalists.  Langdon  was  the  Presi-  . 
dent  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  Jefferson  wa  ^ 
then  on  a  mission  to  France,  and  not  until 
some  years  thereafter  did  he  array  himself 
with  those  opposed  to  centralized  power  in 
the  nation.     He  returned  in  November , 

1789,  and  was  called  to  Washington's 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  in  Alarch, 

1790.  It  was  a  great  cabinet,  with  Jeffer- 
son as  its  premier  (if  thin  term  is  suited  to 
a  time  when  English  political  nomenclature 
was  anything  but  popular  in  the  land;) 
Hamilton,  Becretarjr  of  the  Treasury; 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Edmund 
Randolph,  Attorney-General.  There  was 
no  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  elder  Adams,  and  no 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  first  session  of  Congress  under  the 
Federal  constitution,  held  in  New  York, 
sat  for  nearly  six  months,  the  adjournment 
taking  place  September  29th,  1789.  Nearlv 
all  the  laws  framed  pointed  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  able  and  protracted.  Indeed, 
these  discussions  developed  opposing  views, 
which  could  easily  find  separation  on  much 
the  same  old  lines  as  those  which  separated 
the  founders  of  constitutional  government 
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8t«t«8.  There  wa^  confuBion  which  must 
s(K)a  have  approached  violence,  for  no 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
was  respected,  and  Congress  was  notably 
powerless  in  its  attempts  to  command  aid 
from  the  states  to  meet  the  payment  of 
the  war  debt,  or  the  interest  thereon.  In- 
stead of  general  respect  for,  there  was  al- 
most general  disregard  of  law  on  the  part 
of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  people  were 
not  slow  in  imitating  their  representatives. 
Civil  strife  became  imminent,  and  Shay's 
Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
Warlike  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
was  abroad  in  the  land. 

Alive  to  the  new  dangers,  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  in  1786,  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  invite  all  the  states  to  take  part 
in  a  convention  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  commerce,  and  the  propriety 
of  altering  the  Articles  of  Confeaeration. 
This  convention  met  at  Annapolis,  Sept. 
11th,  1786.  But  five  states  sent  representa- 
tives, the  others  regarding  the  movement 
with  jealousy.  This  convention,  however, 
addpted  a  report  which  urged  the  appoint- 
metit  of  commissioners  by  all  the  states, 
^'  to  devise  such  other  provisions  as  shall, 
to  them  seem  necetssary  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to  re- 
iiort  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as, 
when  agreed  to  by  them  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state, 
will  eflfectually  provide  for  the  same." 
Congress  approved  this  action,  and  passed 
resolutions  favoring  a  meeting  in  conven- 
tion for  the  "sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
report  to  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures." The  convention  met  in  Philadel- 
pliia  in  May,  1787,  and  continued  its  ses- 
V  sions  until  September  17th,  of  the  same  year. 
The  Strong  uovernment  Whigs  had  previ- 
ously made  every  possible  efiort  for  a  ftill 
and  able  representation,  and  the  result  did 
not  disappoint  them,  for  instead  of  simply 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
convention  framed  a  constitution,  and  sent 
it  to  Congress  to  be  submitted  to  that  body 
and  through  it  to  the  several  legislatures. 
^The  act  submitting  it  provided  that,  if  it 
should  be  ratified  by  nine  of  the  thirteen 
states,  it  should  be  binding  upon  those 
ratifying  the  same.  Just  here  was  started 
the  custom  which  has  since  pa«i^cd  into 
law,  that  amendments  to  the  national  con- 
stitution shall  be  submitted  after  approval 
by  Congress,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  after  approval  by  tliree- 
fourtlis  thereof,  it  shall  be  binding  M^on  all 
— a  very  proper  exercise  of  constitutional 
authority,  as  it  seems  now,  but  which 
would  not  have  won  popular  approval 
when  Virginia  proposed  the  Annapolis 
wnventioa  in  1786.    Indeed,  the  reader  of 


our  political  history  mast  ever  be  i  upressed 
with  the  fact  that  changes  and  reforms 
ever  moved  slowly,  and  that  those  of  slow- 
est growth  seem  to  abide  the  longest. 


The  Fedfliml  and  Antft-F«dcna  PartiM* 

The  Strong  Government  Whigs,  on  the 
submission  of  the  constitution  of  1787  to 
Congress  and  the  legislatures,  and  indi- 
rectly through  the  latter  to  the  people,  who 
elect  the  members  on  this  issue,  became 
the  Federal  party,  and  all  of  its  power  was  ^ 
used  to  promote  the  ratification  of  the  in' 
strument.  Its  ablest  men,  headed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison, 
advocated  adoption  before  the  people,  and 
their  pens  supplied  much  of  the  current 
political  literature  of  that  day.  Eighty- 
five  essays,  still  noted  and  quoted  for  theit 
ability,  under  the  nom  deplume  of  " Pub- 
lius,"  were  published  in  "  The  Federalist." 
They  were  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison 
and  Jav,  and  with  irresistible  force  advo- 
cated tne  Federal  constitution,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  nine  needed  states,  and 
Congress  was  officially  informed  of  the  fact 
July  2d,  1788,  and  the  firat  Wednesday,  in 
March,  1789,  was  fixed  as  the  time  '^for 
commencing  proceedings  under  the  con- 
stitution."- 

This  struggle  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
Federalists  an  admitted  majority.  The 
complexion  of  the  State  legislature  prior 
to  it  showed  them  in  fact  to  be  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  the  Particularist  Whigs,  or 
Anti-Federals  opposed  every  preliminary 
step  looking  to  tne  abandonment  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  adoption 
of  a  Federal  constitution.  They  were  w 
called  Anti-Federals  because  they  opposed 
a  federal  government  and  constitution  and 
adhered  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
those  of  local  self-government.  Doubtless 
party  rancor,  then  as  now,  led  men  to  op- 
pose a  system  of  government  which  it 
seems  they  must  have  approved  after  fight- 
ing for  it,  but  the  earlier  jealousies  of  the 
States  and  the  prevailing  ideas  of  liberty 
certainlv  save  the  Anti-Federals  a  popu- 
larity which  onlv  a  test  so  sensible  as  that 
proposed  could  have  shaken.  They  were 
not  without  popular  orators  and  leaders, 
Patrick  Henry,  the  earliest  ^of  the  pa- 
triots, and  '*  the-old-man-eloquent,"  Samuel 
Adams,  took  special  pride  in  espousing 
their  cause.  Tne  war  questions  between 
Whig  ani  Tory  must  have  passed  quickly 
away,  as  living  issues,  though  the  news- 
])apers  and  contemporaneous  history  show 
'that  the  old  taunts  and  battle  cries  were 
applied  to  the  now  situation  wiUi  a  plain- 
ness and  virulence  that  must  still  be  envied 
by  the  sensational  and  more  bitterly  parti- 
san journals  of  our  own  day.  To  read 
these  now,  and  some  of  our  facts  are  gath 
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ered  firom  sach  Bouroes,  is  to  account  for 
the  frequent  use  of  Uie  sayinx  touching 
*'  the  ingratitade  of  republics/'^  for  when 
partiaan  hatred  could  deride  the  still  re- 
ookt  utterances  of  Henry  before  the  startled 
issemblj'  of  Virnnians,  and  of  Adams  in 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration, 
there  must  at  least  to  eyery  surfiue  view 
have  been  rank  ingratitude.  Their  good 
names,  howcTer,  surviyed  the  struggle,  as 
good  names  in  our  republic  have  ever  sur- 
.  vived  the  passions  of  the  law.  In  politics 
^  the  Americans  then  as  now,  hated  with 

promptness  and  forgave  with  generosity. 
\j  The  Anti-FederaLs  denied  nearly  all  that 
the  Federals  asserted.  The  latter  had  for 
the  first  time  assumed 'the  a^j^ressive,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  position.  They 
showed  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
country,  and  their  opponents  had  to  bear 
the  buraens  of  denial  at  a  time  when  nearly 
all  public  and  private  obligations  were  dis- 
h<Miored ;  when  labor  was  poorly  paid,  work- 
men getting  but  twentv-fivecentBaday,with 
little  to  do  at  that ;  when  even  the  rich  in 
hmds  were  poor  in  purse,  and  when  com- 
merce on  the  seas  was  checked  by  the  cold- 
ness of  foreign  nations  and  restricted  by 
the  action  of  the  States  themselves ;  when 
manufactures  were  without  protection  of 
any  kind,  and  when  the  people  thought 
their  struggle  for  freedom  was  about  to  end 
in  natioiud  poverty.  Still  Henry,  and 
Adams  and  Hancock,  with  hosts  of  others, 
\claimed  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Anti- 
^^erals  were  the  freest,  that  they  pointed 
to  personal  liberty  and  local  sovereignty. 
Yfei  many  Anti-Federals  must  have  accept^ 
ed  the  yiews  of  the  Federals,  who  under 
th)  drcnmstances  must  have  presented  the 
better  reason,  and  the  result  was  as  stated, 
tb3  ratification  of  the  Federal  constitution 
of  1787  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  of 

^  tile  Union.  After  this  the  Anti-Federalists 
Here  given  a  new  name,  that  of  *^  Close 
Constructionists,"  because  they  naturally 
desired  to  interpret  the  new  instrument  in 

^  sach  a  way  as  to  bend  it  to  their  views. 

^^  The  Federalists  became  ''  Broad  Construc- 
tionista,"  because  they  interpreted  the  con- 
stitution in  a  Way  calculated  to  broaden 
thepower  of  the  national  government. 

Tne  Confederacy  once  dissolved,  the 
Federal  party  entered  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  full  political  power,  but  it  was  not 
without  its  responsibnities.  The  govern- 
ment had  to  be  organized  upon  the  basis 
of  the  new  constitution,  as  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  that  or^nization  wonla  depend  not 
alone  the  stability  of  the  government  and 
the  happiness  of  its  people,  but  the  repu- 
tation of  the  party  and  tne  fame  of  its 

-  leaden  aa  statesmen. 
/  Fortunately  for  all,  party  hostilities  were 
not  manifested  in  the  Fresidential  election. 
All  bowed  to  the  popularity  of  Washing- 
ton, and  he  was  unanimously  nominated 


by  the  congressional  caucus  and  appointed 
by  the  electoral  college.  He  selected  his 
cabinet  from  the  leading  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  while  himself  a  reco^ijsed 
Federalist,  all  felt  that  he  was  acting  for 
the  good  of  all,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  administration,  none  disputed  tlus 
feet. 

As  the  ne'w  measures  of  the  ffovemment  v 
advanced,  however,  the  anti-feaeraliBts  or- 
ganized an  opposition  to  the  party  in 
power.  Immediate  danger  had  passed. 
The  constitution  worked  well.  The  laws 
of  Congress  were  respected;  its  calls  for 
revenue  honored,  and  Washington  de- 
voted much  of  his  first  and  second  mes- 
sages to  showing  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  respect  which  it 
was  beginning  to  excite  abroad.  But<^ 
where  there  is  political  power,  there  is 
opposition  in  a  free  land,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  that  day  neither  forfeited  their 
reputations  as  patriots,  or  their  characters 
as  statesmen  by  the  assertion  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Washington,  Adams,' 
and  Hamilton  were  the  recognized  leaders 
of  the  Federalists,  the  firm  friends  of  the 
constitution.  The  success  of  this  instru- 
ment modified  the  views  of  the  anti- 
Federalists,  and  Madison  of  Virginia,  its 
recognized  firiend  when  it  was  in  prepara- 
tion, ioined  with  others  who  had  been  its 
friends — notably,  *  Doctor  Williamson,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lan^on,  of 
Georgia,  in  opposing  the  administration, 
and  soon  became  recognized  leaders  of  the 
anti-Federalists.  Langdon  was  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  Jefferson  wa  ^ 
then  on  a  mission  to  France,  and  not  until 
some  years  thereafter  did  he  array  himself 
with  those  opposed  to  centralized  power  in 
the  nation.     He  returned  in  Novembei. 

1789,  and  was  called  to  Washington's 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  in  March, 

1790.  It  was  a  great  cabinet,  with  Jeffer- 
son as  its  premier  (if  this  term  is  suited  to 
a  time  when  English  political  nomenclature 
was  anything  but  popular  in  the  land;) 
Hamilton,  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury; 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Ekimund 
Randolph,  Attorney-General.  There  was 
no  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  elder  Adams,  and  no 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  first  session  of  Congress  under  the 
Federal  constitution,  held  in  New  York, 
sat  for  nearly  six  months,  the  adjournment 
taking  place  September  29th,  1789.  Nearly 
all  the  laws  framed  pointed  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  able  and  protracted.  Indeed, 
these  discussions  developed  opposing  views, 
which  could  easily  find  separation  on  much 
the  same  old  lines  as  those  which  separated 
the  founders  of  constitutional  government 
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Bt^tes.  There  wafl  confiision  which  must 
BOO  a  have  approached  violence,  for  no 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
was  respeoted,  and  Congress  was  notably 
powerless  in  its  attempts  to  command  aia 
from  the  states  to  meet  the  payment  of 
the  war  debt,  or  the  interest  thereon.  In- 
stead of  general  respect  for,  there  was  al- 
most general  disregard  of  law  on  the  part 
of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  people  were 
not  slow  in  imitating  their  representatives. 
Civil  strife  became  imminent,  and  Shay's 
Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
Warlike  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
was  abroad  in  the  land. 

Alive  to  the  new  dangers,  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  in  1786,  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  invite  all  the  states  to  take  part 
in  a  convention  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  commerce,  and  the  propriety 
of  altering  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
This  convention  met  at  Annapolis,  Sept. 
11th,  1786.  But  five  states  sent  representa- 
tives, the  others  regarding  the  movement 
with  jealousy.  This  convention,  however, 
adopted  a  report  which  urged  the  appoint- 
meAit  of  commissioners  by  all  the  states, 
*'  to  devise  such  other  provisions  as  shall, 
to  them  seem  nece&aary  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to  re- 
voTt  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as, 
when  agreed  to  by  them  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state, 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  same." 
Congress  approved  this  action,  and  passed 
resolutions  favoring  a  meeting  in  conven- 
tion for  the  "sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
report  to  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tui-es."  The  convention  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1787,  and  continued  its  ses- 
V  sions  until  September  i7th,  of  the  same  year. 
The  Strong  (jovernment  Whigs  had  previ- 
ously made  every  possible  effort  for  a  full 
and  able  representation,  and  the  result  did 
not  disappoint  them,  for  instead  of  simply 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
convention  framed  a  constitution,  and  sent 
it  to  Congress  to  be  submitted  to  that  body 
and  through  it  to  the  several  legislatures. 
'The  act  submitting  it  provided  that,  if  it 
should  be  ratified  oy  nme  of  the  thirteen 
states,  it  should  be  binding  upon  those 
ratifying  the  same.  Just  here  was  started 
the  custom  which  has  since  pa«<sed  into 
law,  that  amendments  to  the  national  con- 
stitution shall  be  submitted  afler  ai^proval 
by  Congress,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  after  approval  by  three- 
fourths  thereof,  it  shall  be  bindiufr  upon  all 
— a  very  proper  exercise  of  constitutional 
authority,  as  it  seems  now,  but  which 
would  not  have  won  popular  approval 
when  Virginia  proposed  the  Annapolis 
umvention  in  17o6.    Indeed,  the  reader  of 


our  political  history  mast  ever  be  i  upressed 
with  the  &ct  that  changes  and  reforms 
ever  moved  slowly,  and  that  those  of  slow> 
est  growth  seem  to  abide  the  longest 


Thm  Fedfliml  and  Anti-Fcdcna  PmUm. 

The  Strong  Grovemment  Whigs,  on  the 
submission  of  the  constitution  of  1787  to 
Congress  and  the  legislatures,  and  indi- 
rectly through  the  latter  to  the  people,  who 
elect  the  members  on  this  issue,  became 
the  Federal  party,  and  all  of  its  power  waa  ^ 
used  to  promote  tne  ratification  of  the  in^ 
strument.  Its  ablest  men,  headed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison, 
advocated  adoption  before  the  people,  ana 
their  pens  supplied  much  of  me  current 
political  literature  of  that  day.  Eighty- 
five  essays,  still  noted  and  quoted  for  their 
ability,  under  the  nom  deplume  of  "Pub- 
lius,"  were  published  in  "  llie  Federalist." 
They  were  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison 
and  Jay,  and  with  irresistible  force  advo- 
cated the  Federal  constitution,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  nine  needed  states,  and 
Congress  was  ofi^ciallv  informed  of  the  &ct 
July  2d,  1788,  and  the  first  Wednesday,  in 
March,  1789, "was  fixed  as  the  time  "for 
commencing  proceedings  under  the  con- 
stitution."- 

This  struggle  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
Federalists  an  admitted  majority.  The 
complexion  of  the  State  legislature  prior 
to  it  showed  them  in  fact  to  be  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  the  Particularist  Whigs,  or 
Anti-Federals  opposed  every  preliminary 
step  looking  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  adoption 
of  a  Federal  constitution.  They  were  v 
called  Anti-Federals  because  they  opposed 
a  federal  government  and  constitution  and 
adhered  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
those  of  local  self-government.  Doubtless 
party  rancor,  then  as  now,  led  men  to  op- 
pose a  system  of  government  which  it 
seems  they  must  have  approved  after  fight- 
ing for  it,  but  the  earlier  jealousies  of  the 
States  and  the  prevailing  ideas  of  liberty 
certainly  gave  the  Anti-Federals  a  popu- 
larity which  only  a  test  so  sensible  as  that 
proposed  could  have  shaken.  They  were 
not  without  popular  orators  and  leaders, 
Patrick  Henry,  the  earliest  -of  the  pa- 
triots,  and  **  the-old-man-eloquent,"  Samuel 
Adams,  took  special  pride  in  espousing 
their  cause.  Tne  war  questions  between 
Whig  and  Tory  must  have  passed  quickly 
away,  as  living  issues,  though  the  news- 
papers and  contemporaneous  history  show 
'that  the  old  taunts  and  battle  cries  were 
applied  to  the  now  situation  with  a  plain- 
ness and  virulence  that  must  still  be  envied 
by  the  sensational  and  more  bitterly  parti- 
san journals  of  our  own  day.  To  read 
these  now,  and  some  of  our  facts  are  gath 
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ered  from  sach  Boorces,  is  to  account  for 
the  freqaent  use  of  the  sayins  touching 
"  Uie  ingratitude  of  republics/'  for  when 
partisan  hatred  could  deride  the  still  re- 
cent utterances  of  Henry  before  the  startled 
asaembl^  of  Virginians,  and  of  Adams  in 
adTocsting  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration, 
there  must  at  least  to  every  surface  yiew 
have  been  rank  ingratitude.  Their  good 
names,  however,  survived  the  struggle,  as 
good  names  in  our  republic  have  ever  sur- 

.  vived  the  passions  of  the  law.    In  politics 

^  the  Americans  then  as  now,  hated  with 
promptness  and  fomve  with  generosity. 

Nj  The  Anti-Federals  denied  nearly  all  that 
the  Federals  asserted.  The  latter  had  for 
the  fint  time  assumed  'the  agj^ressive,  and 
had  tlie  advantage  of  position.  They 
showed  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
country,  and  their  opponents  had  to  bear 
the  buraens  of  denial  at  a  time  when  nearly 
all  public  and  private  obligations  were  dis- 
honored ;  when  labor  wss  poorly  paid,  work- 
men getting  but  twentv-fivecentsada^^jWith 
little  to  do  at  that;  wnen  even  the  rich  in 
lands  were  poor  in  purse,  and  when  com- 
merce on  the  seas  was  checked  by  the  cold- 
ness of  foreign  nations  and  restricted  by 
the  action  of  the  States  themselves ;  when 
manufiEictures  were  without  protection  of 
any  kind,  and  when  the  people  thought 
their  struggle  for  freedom  was  about  to  end 
in  natiomu  poverty.  Still  Henry,  and 
Adams  and  Hancock,  with  hosts  of  others, 

Nflaimed  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Anti- 
'^Federals  were  the  freest,  that  they  pointed 
to  personal  liberty  and  local  sovereignty. 
YtA  many  Anti-Federals  must  have  accept- 
ed the  views  of  the  Federals,  who  under 
tfao  circumstances  must  have  presented  the 
better  reason,  and  the  result  was  as  stated, 
Ihs  ratification  of  the  Federal  constitution 

.  of  1787  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  of 
^  tiie  Union.  After  this  the  Anti-Federalists 
were  given  a  new  name,  that  of  "Close 
OonstructionistB,"  because  they  naturally 
desired  to  interpret  the  new  instrument  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bend  it  to  their  views. 
^^  The  Federalists  became  *'  Broad  Construc- 
tionists," because  they  interpreted  the  con- 
stitution in  a  Way  calculated  to  broaden 
the  power  of  the  national  government. 

The  Confederacy  once  dissolved,  the 
Federal  jparty  entered  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  full  political  power,  but  it  was  not 
wi&out  its  responsibilities.  The  govern- 
ment had  to  be  organized  upon  the  basis 
of  the  new  constitution,  as  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  that  or^nization  woula  depend  not 
alone  the  stability  of  the  government  and 
^e  happiness  of  its  people,  but  the  repu- 
tation of  the  party  ana  tne  fame  of  its 
--  leaders  as  statesmen. 
/  Fortunately  for  all,  party  hostilities  were 
not  manifested  in  the  rresidential  election. 
All  bowed  to  the  popularity  of  Washing- 
ton,  and  he  was  unanimously  nominated 


by  the  congressional  caucus  and  appointed 
by  the  electoral  college.  He  selected  his 
cabinet  from  the  leading  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  while  himself  a  reco^ized 
Federalist,  all  felt  that  he  was  acting  for 
the  good  of  all,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  administration,  none  disputed  this 
fact,  / 

As  the  new  measures  of  the  government  v 
advanced,  however,  the  anti-federalists  or- 
ganized an  opposition  to  the  party  in 
power.  Immediate  danger  had  passed. 
The  constitution  worked  well.  The  laws 
of  Congress  were  respected;  its  calls  for 
revenue  honored,  and  Washington  de- 
voted much  of  his  first  and  second  mes- 
sages to  showing  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  respect  which  it  ' 
was  beginning  to  excite  abroad.  But»^ 
where  there  is  political  power,  there  is 
opposition  in  a  free  land,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  that  day  neither  forfeited  their 
reputations  as  patriots,  or  their  characters 
as  statesmen  by  the  assertion  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Washington,  Adams,*^ 
and  Hamilton  were  the  recoenized  leaders 
of  the  Federalists,  the  firm  friends  of  the 
constitution.  The  success  of  this  instru- 
ment modified  the  views  of  the  anti- 
Federalists,  and  Madison  of  Virginia,  its 
recognized  friend  when  it  was  in  prepara- 
tion, joined  with  others  who  had  been  its 
friends — ^notably,  *  Doctor  Williamson,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lan^don,  of 
Greorgia,  in  opposing  the  administration, 
and  soon  became  recognized  leaders  of  the 
anti-Federalists.  Langdon  was  the  Presi-  . 
dent  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  Jefferson  wa:  ^ 
then  on  a  mission  to  France,  and  not  until 
some  years  thereafter  did  he  array  himself 
with  those  opposed  to  centralized  power  in 
the  nation.     He  returned  in  November, 

1789,  and  was  called  to  Washington's 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  in  March, 

1790.  It  was  a  great  cabinet,  with  Jeffer- 
son as  its  premier  (if  this  term  is  suited  to 
a  time  when  English  political  nomenclature 
was  anything  but  popular  in  the  land;) 
Hamilton,  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury; 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Edmund 
Randolph,  Attorney-General.  There  was 
no  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  elder  Adams,  and  no 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  first  session  of  Congress  under  the 
Federal  constitution,  held  in  New  York, 
sat  for  nearly  six  months,  the  adiournment 
taking  place  September  29th,  1789.  Nearlv 
all  the  laws  framed  pointed  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  able  and  protracted.  Indeed, 
th^  discussions  developed  opposing  views, 
which  could  easily  find  separation  on  much 
the  same  old  lines  as  those  which  separated 
the  founders  of  constitutional  government 
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from  those  who  favored  the  old  confederate  | 
me^ods.     The   Federalists,   on   piyotal 
questions,  at   this  session,  carried  their 
measures  only  by  small  majorities. 

Much  of  the  second  session  was  devoted 
to  the  diseussion  of  the  able  reports  of 
Hamilton,  and  their  final  adoption  did 
much  to  build  up  the  credit  of  the  nation 
and  to  promote  its  industries.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  protective  system,  and  at 
the  first  session  gave  definite  shape  to  his 
theories.  He  recommended  the  funding 
of  the  war  debt,  the  assumption  of  the 
state  war  debts  by  the  national  government, 
the  providing  of  a  system  of  revenue  from 
the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  an 
internal  excise.  His  advocacy  or  a  pro- 
tective tariff  was  plain,  for  he  declared  it 
to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  encouraaemvnt  of  manu- 
factures that  duties  be  laia  on  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  imported. 

The  third  session  of  the  same  Congress 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  though  the  seat 
of  the  national  government  had,  at  the 
previous  one,  been  fixed  on  the  Potomac 
instead  of  the  Susquehanna — this  after  a 
compromise  with  Southern  members,  who 
reftised  to  vote  for  the  Assumption  Bill 
untU  the  location  of  the  capital  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  been  agreed 
N'upon ;  by  the  way,  this  was  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  log-rolling  in  Congress.  To 
complete  Hamilton's  financial  system,  a 
nationid  bank  was  incorporated.  On  this 
project  both  the  members  of  Confess  and 
of  ithe  cabinet  were  divided,  but  it  passed, 
and  was  promjjtly  approved  by  Washing- 
//tjSh.  By  this  time  it  was  well  Known  that 
^Jefi*erson  and  Hamilton  held  opposing 
views  on  many  questions  of  government, 
and  these  found  their  way  into  and  influ- 
'  meed  the  action  of  Congress,  and  passed 
aturally  from  thence  to  the  people,  who 
'ere  thus  early  believed  to  be  almost 
jually  divided  on  the  more  essential  po- 
litical issues.  Before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  Vermont  was  the 
first  state  admitted  in  addition  to  the 
oriffinal  thirteen.  True,  No^lh  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  had  rejected  the  consti- 
tution, but  they  reconsidered  their  action 
and  came  in— the  former  in  November, 
1789,  and  the  latter  in  May,  1790. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  Second 
Congress  resulted  in  a  majority  in  both 
branches  favorable  to  the  administration. 
It  met  at  Philadelphia  in  October,  1791. 
The  es^citing  measure  of  the  session  was 
the  excise  act,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  previous  year,  but  the  opposition 
wanted  an  issue  on  which  to  rsdly,  they 
accepted  this,  and  this  agitation  lea  to  vio- 
lent and  in  one  instance  warlike  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  people. 
Thoflo  of  western   Pennsylvania,  largely 


interested  in  dlstilleriea,  prepared  for 
armed  resistance  to  the  excise,  out  at  the 
same  session  a  national  militia  law  had 
been  passed,  and  Waflhington  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  suppress  the  "Whisky 
Rebellion''  in  its  incipiency.  It  was  a 
hasty,  rash  undertaking,  yet  was  dealt  with 
so  firmly  that  the  action  of  the  authorities 
strengthened  the  law,  and  the  respect  for 
order.  The  four  counties  which  rebelled 
did  no  further  damage  than  to  tar  and 
feather  a  government  tax  collector  and  rob 
him  of  his  horse,  though  many  threats 
were  made  and  the  aj^itation  continued 
until  1794,  when  Washington's  threatened 
appearance  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand 
militia  settled  the  whole  question. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  Congress 
also  passed  the  first  methodic  apportion- 
ment bill,  which  based  the  congressional 
fepresentation  on  the  census  taken  in  1790, 
the  basis  being  33,000  inhabitants  for  each 
representative.  The  second  session  which 
sat  firom  November,  1792,  to  March,  1798, 
was  mainly  occupied  in  a  discussion  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  relations  of  the  coun- 
try.  No  important  measures  were  adopted. 


Tl&«  Republlcaa  and  Federal  Pftrttes. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  con- 
stitution  before  its  ratincation  was  the  ab- 
sence of  a  distinct  bill  of  rights,  which 
should   recognize    ''the   eauality  of    all 
men,  and  their  rights  to  lite,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  at  the  first 
session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  framed  con- 
taining twelve  articles,  ten  of  which  were 
afterwards  ratified  as  amendments  to  the  ^> 
constitution.    Yet  state  sovereignty,  then*' 
imperfectly  defined,  was  the   prevailing  / 
idea  in  the  minds  or  the  Anti-Federalists,  ^^ 
and  they  took  every  opportunity  to  oppose 
any  extended  delegation  of  authority*  mm 
the  states  of  the  Union.    They  contended* 
that  the  power  of  the  state   should  be 
supreme,  and  charged  the  Federalists  with 
monarchical   tendencies.     Thev   opposed 
Hamilton's  national    bank   scheme,  and 
Jefferson  and  Randolph  plainly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  unconstitutional — ""' 
that  a  bank  was  not  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  and  that  it  would  prevent  the 
states  from  maintaining  banks.    But  when 
the  BUI  of  Riehts  haa  been  incorporated 
in  and^  attached  to  the   constitution  as 
amendments,  Jefferson  with  rare  political 
sagacity  withdrew  all  opposition  to  the  in- 
strument itself,  and  ihe  Anti-Federalists 
gladlv  followed  his  lead,  for  they  felt  that 
they  nad  labored  under  man^  partisan  dis-  / 
advantages.     The  constitution  was  from  ' 
the  first  too  strong  for  successful  resistance^ 
and    when    opposition   was    confessedlv 
abandoned  the  party  name  was  changed,  -^ 
also  at  the  suggestion  of  Jefierson,  to  uat 
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^ofBepablieaa.  The  AntL-PedeTalkts  were 
finfc  disposed  to  call  their  party  the 
ocratic-RepublicanSy  but  finally  called 
it  simply  Republican,  to  avoid  the  opposite 
of  tiie  extreme  which  they  chawed  against 
the  Federalists.  £ach  party  had  its  taunts 
in  use,  the  Federalists  being  denounced  as 

^monarohiatB,  the  Anti-Federalists  as  Dem- 
ocrats; the  one  presumed  to  be  looking 
f  jkrmund  to  monarchy,  the  other  to  the  rule 
of  the  mob. 

"Bf  1793  partisan  lines  under  the  names 
of  Federalists  and  Bepublicans,  were  plain- 
ly drawn,  and  the  scnism  in  the  cabinet 
was  more  marked  than  ever.  Personal 
ambition  may  have  had  much  to  do  with 
it^  for  Washington  had  previously  shown 
his  desire  to  retire  to  private  life.  While 
he  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  he  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  Jefferson  and  Ham- 
ilton, and  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Before  the  close  of  the  first  consti- 
tutional Presidency,  however,  Washington 
had  become  convinced  that  the  people  de- 
sired him  to  accept  a  re-election,  and  he 
was  accordingly  a  candidate  ana  unani- 
monslv  chosen.  John  Adams  was  re-elect- 
ed Vice-Plresident,  receiving  77  votes  to 
50  for  Gteo.  Clinton,  (5  scattering)  the  Re- 
publican candidate.    Soon  after  the  inau- 

"1  guration  Citizen  Gknet,  an  envoy  from  the 
Fnsnch  republic,  arrived  and  sought  to 
excite  the  s^rmpathy  of  the  United  States 
and  involve  it  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 

V  Jefferson  and  his  Republican  party  warmly 
sympathized  with  France,  and  insisted 
that  gratitude  for  revolutionary  favors 
commanded  aid  to  France  in  her  struggles. 
The  Federalists,  under  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  fiivored  non-intervention,  and 
insisted  that  wo  should  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  Washington 
showed  his  usual  firmness^  and  before  the 
exj>iration  of  the  month  m  which  Genet 
arrived,  had  issued  his  celebrated  procla- 
mation of  neutrality.  This  has  ever  since 
been  the  accepted  foreign  policy  of  the 
nation. 

G^net,  chagrined  at  the  issuance  of  this 
proclamation,  threatened  to  appeal  to  the 


people,  and  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
Washinffton  that  the  latter  demanded  his 
recall.    The  French  government  sent  M. 


Fanchet  as  his  successor,  but  Qenet  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  United  States,  and 
under  his  inspiration  a  number  of  Demo- 
cratic Societies,  in  imitation  of  the  French 
Vacobin  clubs,  were  founded,  but  like  all 
such  organizations  in  this  country,  they 
were  short-lived.  Secret  political  societies 
thrive  only  under  despotisms.  In  Repub- 
lics like  ours  the^  can  only  live  when  the 
ffreat  parties  are  in  confusion  and  greatly 
divided.  Thej  disappear  with  the  union 
of  sentiment  into  two  great  parties.  If 
ttiere  were  many  parties  and  Actions,  as  in 


Mexico  and  some  of  the  South  American 
republics,  there  would  be  even  a  wider 
field  for  them  here  than  there. 

The  French  agitation  showed  its  impress 
upon  the  nation  as  late  as  1794^  wlran  a 
resolution  to  cutoff  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  passed  the  Houde,  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  only  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Vice-President  Many  people 
favored  France,  and  to  such  silly  heignts 
did  the  excitement  run  that  these  insisted 
on  wearing  a  national  cockade.  Jefferson 
had  left  the  cabinet  the  December  pre* 
vious,  and  had  retired  to  his  plantation  in 
Virginia,  where  he  spent  his  leisure  in 
writing  political  essays  and  oi^anizing  the 
Republican  party,  of  which  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged founder.  Here  he  esrapedthe  ' 
errors  of  nis  party  in  Confess,  but  it  was 
a  potent  fact  that  his  friends  in  official 
station  not  only  did  not  endorse  the  non- 
intervention policy  of  Washington,  but 
that  they  actively  antagonized  it  in  many 
ways.  The  Congressional  leader  in  these  ' 
movements  was  Mr.  Madison.  The  policy 
of  Britain  fed  this  opposition.  The  forts 
on  Lake  Erie  were  still  occupied  by  the 
British  soldiery  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of 
1783;  American  vessels  were  seized  on 
their  way  to  French  ports,  and  American 
citizens  were  impressed.  To  avoid  a  war, 
Washington  sent  John  Jay  as  special  en-^ 
voy  to  England.  He  arrived  in  June, 
1794,  and  by  November  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  treaty.  It  was  ratified  in  June,  1795,  by 
the  Senate  by  the  constitutional  majority 
of  two-thirds,  though  there  was  much  de- 
clamatory opposition,  and  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  Republican  parties 
ra^  hiffher  than  ever  before.  The  Republi- 
cans denounced  while  the  Federals  con- 
gratulated Washington.  Under  this  treats 
the  British  surrendered  possession  of  all 
American  ports,  and  as  Gren*l  Wayne  dur- 
ing the  previous  summer  had  conquered 
the  war-tribes  and  completed  a  treaty  with 
them,  the  country  was  again  on  the  road 
to  prosperity. 

In  Washington's  message  of  1794,  ho 
plainly  oensured  all  "  self-created  political  *" 
societies/'  meaning  the  democratic  so- 
cieties Iprmed  by  Genet,  but  this  part  of 
the  menage  the  &ouse  refused  to  endorse, 
the  speaker  giving  the  casting  vote  in  the 
negative.  The  Senate  was  in  harmony 
with  the  political  views  of  the  President. 
Party  spirit  had  by  this  time  measurably  ^ 
affected  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  as 
subjects  for  agitation  here  multiplied,  thei 
opposition  no  longer  regarded  Washing- 
ton with  that  respect  and  decorum  which 
it  had  been  the  rule  to  manifest.  His  wis- 
dom as  President,  his  patriotism,  and  in- 
deed his  character  as  a  man,  were  all 
hotly  questioned  by  political  enemies.  He 
was  even  charged  with  corruption  in  ex- 
pending more  of  the  public  moneys  than 
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had  been  appropriated— charges  which  were 
«oon  shown  to  oe  groundless. 

At  the  first  session  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember,  1795,  the  Senate's  administration 
majority  had  increased,  but  in  the  House 
the  opposing  Republicans  had  also  in- 
creased their  numbers.  The  Senate  by  14 
to  8  endorsed  the  message ;  the  House  at 
first  refused  but  finally  qualified  its  an- 
swers. 

I  In  March,  1796,  a  new  political  issue 
was  sprung  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Living- 
etone  of  ^w  York,  who  offered  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  of  the  President  a  copy  of 
the  instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  the  envoy  who 
made  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  After 
a  debate  of  several  days,  more  bitter  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  the  House 
passed  the  resolution  by  57  to  85,  the  Re- 
publicans voting  aye,  the  Federals  no. 
^/  Washington  in  answer,  took  the  position 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not 
part  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
government)  and  could  not  therefore  be 
entitled  to  any  papers  relating  to  such 
treaties.  The  constitution  had  placed  this 
treatv  making  and  ratifying  power  in  the 
haa<u  of  the  Senate,  the  Cabinet  and  the 
President. 
,^^  This  answer,  now  universally  accepted 
l^9A  the  proper  one,  yet  excited  the  House 
and  increased  political  animosities.  The 
Republicans  cnarged  the  Federals  with 
being  the  ''British  party,''  and  in  some 
instances  hinted  that  they  had  been  pur- 
chased with  British  gold.  Indignation 
meetings  were  called,  but  after  much 
sound  and  fiirv,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
people  reallv  fiivored  abiding  by  the  treaty 
in  good  faith,  and  finally  the  House,  after 
more  calm  and  able  debates,  passed  the 
needed  legislation  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
by  a  vote  of  51  to  48. 

In  August)  1796,  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Congressional  caucus  which  then 
placed  candidates  for  the  Presidency  in 
nomination,  Washington  issued  his  cele- 
Jbrated  Farewell  Address,  in  which  he  gave 
notice  that  he  would  retire  fix)m  public 
life  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  had 
been  solicited  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election (a  third  term)  and  told  that  all 
the  people  could  unite  upon  him — a  state- 
ment which,  without  abating  one  jot^  our 
aulmiration  for  the  man,  would  doubtless 
have  been  called  in  ouestion  by  the  Re- 
publicans, who  had  oecome  implacably 
hostile  to  his  political  views,  and  who  were 
encouraged  to  believe  they  could  win  con- 
trol of  the  Presidency,  by  their  rapidly  in- 
creasing power  in  the  House.  Yet  the  ad- 
dress was  everywhere  received  with  marks 
of  admiration.  legislatures  commended 
it  by  resolution  and  ordered  it  to  be  en- 
grossed upon  their  records;  loumals 
praised  It^  and  upon  the  strength  of  its 
plain  doctrines  the  Federalists  took  new 


courage,  and  prepared  to  win  in  the  Preai- 
dentiu  oattle  which  followed.  Both  parties  ^ 
were  plainly  arrayed  and  confident,  and 
so  close  was  the  result  that  the  leaders  of  ^^ 
botih  were  elected — John  Adams,  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Federalists,  to  the  Presidency, 
and  Thomas  JefiiersoiK  the  nominee  of  the 
Republicans,  to  the  vice-Presidency.  The 
law  which  then  obtained  was  that  the 
candidate  who  received  the  highest  num-^ 
ber  of  electoral  votes,  took  the  first  place, 
the  next  highest,  the  second.  Thomas 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  was  the  Fed- 
eral nominee  for  Vice-President^  and  Aaron 
Burr  of  the  Republicans.  Adams  received 
71  electoral  votes,  Jefierson  68,  Pinckney 
59,  Burr  30,  scattering  48.  .  Pinckncnr  had 
lost  12  votes,  while  Burr  lost  38 — a  loss  of 
popularity  which  the  latter  regained  four 
years  later.  The  first  impressions  which 
our  forefathers  had  of  this  man  were  the 
best. 

John  Adams  was  inaugurated  as  Pres-v 
ident  in  Philadelphia^  at  Congress  Hall, 
March  4th,  1797,  and  m  his  inaugural  was 
careful  to  denv  the  charge  that  the  Fed- 
eral party  had  any  sympathy  for  England, 
but  reamrmed  his  endorsement  of  the 
policy  of  Washington  as  to  strict  neutral- 
ity. To  this  extent  he  sought  to  soften  ^e  " 
asperities  of  the  parties,  and  measurably 
succeeded,  though  the  times  were  still 
stormy.  The  French  revolution  had 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  our  people 
still  took  sides.  Adams  found  he  would 
have  to  arm  to  preserve  neutrality  ana  at 
the  same  time  punish  the  sgi^ression  of 
either  of  the  combatants.  This  was  our  ^ 
first  exhibition  of  *' armed  neutrality." 
An  American  navy  was  quickly  raised,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  defending  the 
rights  of  Americars.  An  alliance  with 
France  was  refused,  after  which  the 
American  Minister  was  dismissed  and  the 
French  navy  began  to  cripple  our  trade. 
In  May,  1797,  President  Adams  felt  it  his 
duty  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
which  closed  in  July.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved of  negotiations  for  reconciliation 
with  France,  They  were  attempted  but 
proved  fruitless;  in  May,  1798,  a  fall  naval  * 
armament  was  authorized,  and  soon  several 
French  vessels  were  captured  before  there 
was  any  declaration  of  war.  Indeed,  neith- 
er power  declared  war,  and  as  soon  as 
France  discovered  how  earnest  the  Ameri* 
cans  were  she  made  overtures  for  an  ad- 
justment of  di£5culties,  and  these  lesultedt 
in  the  treaty  of  1800. 

The  Republicans,  though  warmly  favor- 
ing a  contest,  did  not  heartily  support  that 
inaugurated  bv  Adams,  and  contendedy 
after  this  that  the  militia  imd  a  small  naval  \ 
force  were  sufficient  for  internal  defense.  | 
They  denounced  the  position  of  the  Fed-  I 
erals,  who  favored  the  enlargement  of  they 
army  and  navy,  as  measures  calculated  to  ■ 
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I  «nrerawe  pablic  sentiment  in  time  of  peace. 

I  The    Feaerals,    however,   through   their 

I  prompt  resentment  of  the  aggressions  of 
France,  had  many  adherents  to  their 
partv.     They  organized  their  power  and 

.  sooght  to  perpetuate  it  by  the  passage  of 
'the  alien  ana  sedition,  and  a  naturaliza- 
tion law. 

The  alien  and  sedition  law  gave  the 
President  authority  *'to  order  all  such 
aliens  as  he  shall  judge  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or 
shall  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect 
are  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  government 
thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  within  such  time  as 
shall  be  expressed  in.  such  order."  The 
provisions  wnich  followed  were  in  keeping 
with  that  quoted,  the  3d  section  command- 
ing every  master  of  a  ship  entering  a  port 
of  the  United  States,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  to  make  report  in  writing  to  the 
collector  of  customs,  the  names  of  all  aliens 
on  board,  etc.  The  act  was  to  continue 
in  force  for  two  years  firom  the  date  of  its 
parage,  and  it  was  approved  June  25th, 
1738. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  25th  of  April,  1798,  by  Mr. 
Hillhouse  of  Connecticut,  to  inouire  what 
provision  of  law  ought  to  be  macie,  &c.,  as 
to  the  removal  of  such  aliens  as  may  be 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  &c. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  the  next  day, 
and  Messrs.  Hillhouse,  Livermore  and 
Bead  were  appointed  the  committee,  and 
subseqnentlv  reported  the  bill.  It  passed 
the  Senate  oy  16  to  7,  and  the  House  by 
46  to  40,  the  Republicans  in  the  latter 

^lK>dy  resisting  it  warmly.     The   leading 

^opposing  idea  was  that  it  lodged  with  the 
Ikxecutive  too  much  power,  and  was  liable 
\o  great  abuse.  It  has  frequently  since, 
11  arguments  against  centralized  power, 
been  used  for  illustration  by  political 
speakers. 

^  The  Naturalization  law,  favored  by  the 
Federalists,  because  they  xnew  they  could 
acquire  few  Mends  either  from  newly  ar- 
rived English  or  French  aliens,  among 
other  re(]uirements  provided  that  an  alien 
must  reside  in  the  United  Stxtea  fonrteen 
pearM  before  he  could  vote.  The  Kepubli- 
cans  denounced  this  law  as  calculated  to 
check  immigration,  and  dangerous  to  our 
oountTf  in  the  &ct  that  it  caused  too 
many  inhabitants  to  owe  no  allegiance. 
They  also  asserted,  as  did  those  who  op- 
posed Americanism  later  on  in  our  history, 
that  America  was  properly  an  asylum  for 
all  nations,  and  that  those  coming  to 
America  should  freely  share  all  the  privi- 
legjM  and  liberties  of  the  government. 

These  laws  and  the  political  resentments 
which  they  created  gave  a  new  and  what 
eventoally  proved  a  dangerous  current  to 


politica.  thought  and  action.     They  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Kentucky  and  / 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  Jefferson  be- 
ing the  author  of  the  former  and  Madison 
of  the  latter. 

These  resolutions  were  full  of  political 
significance,  and  gave  tone  to  sectional  dis- 
cussion up  to  the  close  of  the  war  for  the 
Union.  They  first  promulgated  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  nullification  or  secession,  and 
political  writers  mistake  who  point  to  Cal- 
noun  as  the  father  of  that  aoctrine.  It  v 
began  with  the  old  Republicans  under  the 
leadership  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and 
though  directly  intended  as  protests  against 
the  luien  and  sedition,  and  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  of  Congress,  they  kept  one  eye 
upon  the  question  of  slavery — rather  that 
interest  was  kept  in  view  in  their  declara- 
tions, and  yet  the  authors  of  both  were 
anything  but  warm  advocates  of  slavery. 
They  were  then  striving,  however,  to  rein* 
force  the  opposition  to  the  Federal  party, 
which  the  administration  of  Adams  had  . 
thus  far  apparently  weakened,  and  they 
had  in  view  the  brief  agitation  which  had 
sprung  up  in  1793,  five  years  before,  on  the  ^ 
petition  to  Congress  of  a  Pennsylvania  Y/ 
society  "  to  use  its  powers  to  stop  the  traffic  If 
in  slaves."  On  the  question  of  referring 
this  petition  to  a  committee  there  arose  a 
sectional  debate.  Men  took  sides  not  be- 
cause of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged, 
but  the  section,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
North  and  South  were  arrayed  against  each 
other  on  a  question  not  then  treated  either  as 
partisan  or  political,  but  which  most  minds 
then  saw  must  soon  become  both  partisan 
and  sectional.  Some  of  the  Southern  de- 
baters, in  their  protests  against  interfer- 
ence, liius  early  threatened  civil  war.  With 
a  view  to  better  protect  their  rights  to  slave 
property,  thejr  then  advocat€»d  and  suc- 
ceeded m  passing  the  first  fugitive  slave  ^ 
law.  This  was  approved  February  12, 1793. 

The  resolutions  of  1798  will  be  found  in 
the  book  devoted  to  political  platforms.\ 
So  highly  were  these  esteemed  by  the  Re- 1 
publicans  of  that  day,  and  by  the  interacts  i 
whose  support  they  so  shrewdly  invited,  j 
that  ttiej  more  than  counterbalanced  the  j 
populanty  acquired  by  the  Federal**  in  their 
resistance  to  France,  and  by  1800  they 
caused  a  rupture  in  the  Cabinet  of  Adams. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1800  John  V 
Adams  was  the  nominee  for  President  and 
C.  C.  Pinckney  for  Vice-President.  A 
"  Congressional  Convention"  of  Republi- 
cans, neld  in  Philade^.r>hia,  nominated 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  as  can- 
didates for  these  offices.  On  the  election 
which  followed  the  Republican-*  chose  73 
electors  and  the  Federalists  65.  Each 
elector  voted  for  two  persona,  and  the  Re-  '^ 
publicans  so  voted  that  they  unwisely  gave 
Jefferson  and  Burr  each  73  votes.  Neither 
being  highest^  it  was  not  legally  determined 
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which  should  be  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  the  election  had  to  go  to  the 
House.  The  Federalists  threw  65  votes  to 
Adams  and  64  to  Pinckney.  The  Repub- 
licans could  have  done  the  same,  but  Burr's 
intrigue  and  ambition  prevented  this,  and 
the  result  was  a  prttracted  contest  in 
the  House,  and  one  which  put  the  country 
in  great  peril,  but  which  plainlv  pointed 
out  some  of  the  imperfections  of  the  elec- 

\4t0ral  features  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Federalistsproposed  to  confess  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  House  to  agree  through  the  vote 
by  States,  but  to  this  proposition  the  Re- 
publicans threatened  armed  resistance. 
The  Federalists  next  attempted  a  combina- 
tion with  the  friends  of  Aaron  Burr,  but 
this  specimen  of  bargaining  to  deprive  a 
nominee  of  the  place  to  which  it  was  the 
plain  intention  of  his  Pftrty  to  elect  him, 
really  contributed  to  Jefferson's  popularity, 

y.  if  not  in  that  Congress,  certainly  before  the 

^  P^^pl^    He  was  elected  on  the  86th  ballot. 
Tne  bitterness  of  this  strife,  and  the 
/  dangers  which  similar  ones  threatened,  led 
to  an  abandonment  of  the  system  of  each 
i  Elector  voting  for  two,  the  highest  to  be 
President,  the  next  highest  Vice-r resident, 
'  and  an  amendment  was  offered  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  fully  ratified  by  September 

^  25, 1804.  requiring  the  electors  to  ballot 
separately  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

N^Jefferson  was  the  first  candidate  nomi- 
nate by  a  Congressional  caucus.  It  con- 
vened in  1800  at  Philadelphia,  and  nomi- 
nated Jefferson  for  President  and  Burr  for 
Vice-President.  Adams  and  Pinckney 
were  not  nominated,  but  ran  and  were  ac- 
cepted as  natural  leaders  of  their  party, 
just  as  Washington  and  Adams  were  be- 
fore them. 


^      DownftU  of  tli«  1M«»1  P»t7. 

This  contest  broke  the  power  of  the 
Federal  party.  It  had  before  relied  upon 
the  rare  sagacity  and  ability  of  its  leaders, 
butliie  contest  in  the  House  developed 
sucL  attempts  at  intrigue  as  disgusted 
many  and  caused  all  to  quarrel,  Hamilton 
having  early  showed  his  dislike  to  Adams. 
As  a  party  the  Fedenll  had  been  peculiarly 
brave  at  times  when  high  bravery  was 
needed.  It  had  firamed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  stood  by  the  powers  given  it 
nntil  they  were  too  firmly  planted  for  even 
newer  and  triumphant  partisans  to  reck- 
"lessly  trifle  with.  It  stood  for  non-inter- 
ference with  foreign  nations  against  the 
eloquence  of  adventurers,  the  mad  impulses 
of  mobs,  the  generosity  of  new-bom  free- 
men, the  harangues  of  demagogues,  and 
best  of  all  against  those  who  sought  to  fan 
these  popular  breezffl  to  their  own  comfort 
It  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
had  the  courage  to  raise  revenues  both 


from  internal  and  external  sources,  and  to 
increase  expenditures,  as  the  growth  of  the 
country  demanded.  Though  it  passed  out 
of  power  in  a  cloud  of  intrigue  and  in  a 
vain  grasp  at  the  "  flesh-pots,"  it  yet  had  a 
glorious  history,  and  one  which  none  un- 
tinctured  with  the  better  prejudices  of  that 
day,  can  avoid  admiring. 

The  defeat  of  Adams  was  not  unexpect- 
ed b^  him,  yet  it  was  greatlv  regrett^  by 
his  friends,  for  he  was  iustl^r  regarded  as 
second  to  no  other  civilian  in  me  estab- 
lishment of  the  liberties  of  the  colonies. 
He  was  eloquent  to  a  rare  degree,  possessed 
natural  eloquence,  and  made  the  most 
famous  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  Declara- 
tion. Tnough  the  proceedings  of  the 
Revolutionary  Congress  were  secret,  and 
what  was  saia  never  printed,  yet  Webster 
gives  his  version  of  the  noted  speech  of 
Adams,  and  we  reproduce  it  in  B>ok  III. 
of  this  volume  as  one  of  the  great  speeches 
of  noted  American  orators. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  inaugurated  the  third 
President,  in  the  new  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  and  Vice- 
President  Burr  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate   / 
the  same  day.    Though  Burr  distinctly  dis-^ 
avowed  any  participancy  in  the  House 
contest,  he  was  distrusted  by  Jefferson's 
warm    friends,    and    jealousies   rapidlv 
cropped  out.  Jefferson  endeavored  througn 
his  inaugural  to  smooth  factious  and  party 
asperities,and  so  well  were  his  words  cnosen  . 
that  the  Federalists  indulged,  the  hope  that  ^ 
they  would  not  be  removed  nrom  omce  be- 
cause of  their  political  views. 

Early  in  June,  however,  the  first  ques- 
tion of  civil  service  was  raised.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son t^en  removed  Elizur  Goodrich,  a  Fed- 
eralist, from  the  CoUectorship  of  New 
Haven,  and  appointed  Samuel  Bishop,  a 
Republican,  to  tne  place.  Tha  citizens  re- 
monstrated, saying  that  Goodrich  was 
Erompt,  reliable  and  able,  and  showed  that 
is  successor  was  78  years  old,  and  too  in- 
firm for  the  duties  of  the  office.  To  these 
remonstrances  Mr.  Jefferson,  under  date  of 
July  12th,  replied  in  language  which  did 
not  then,  as  he  did  later  on,  plainly  assert 
the  riffht  of  every  administration  to  have 
its  friends  in  o&ce.  We. quote  the  fol- 
lovnng : 

''Declarations  by  myself,  in  favor  of 
political  tolerance,  exhortations  to  har- 
mony and  affection  in  social  intercourse, 
and  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  the 
minority,  have,  on  certain  occasions,  been 
Quoted  and  misconstrued  into  assurances 
tnat  the  tenure  of  office  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. But  could  candor  apply  such  a 
construction  ?  When  it  is  con^^idered  that, 
during  the  late  administration,  those  who 
were  not  of  a  particular  sect  of  politics 
were  excluded  from  all  office ;  when,  by  a 
steady  pursuit  of  this  measure,  nearly  the 
whole  offices  of  the  United  States  were  - 
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monopolized  by  tiiat  sect;  when  the  public 
tNidment  at  length  declared  itself,  and 
buiat  open  the  doors  of  honor  and  confi- 
dence to  those  whose  opinions  they  ap- 

^  pfored;  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  this 
monopoly  of  office  was  to  be  continued  in 
the  huidb  of  the  minority  ?  Does  it  violate 
their  e^ual  rights  to  assert  some  rights  in 
the  majority  also  ?  Is  it  polidcbi  intolerance 
to  daim  a  proportionate  share  in  the  direc- 
tion dT  the  public  affairs  ?  If  a  due  partici- 
pation of  office  is  a  matter  of  right,  how 
are  Tacancies  to  be  obtained?  Tnose  by 
death  are  few,  by  resignation  none.  Can 
any  other  mode  than  that  of  removal  be 
propoaedt  This  is  a  painful  office;  but  it 
IS  made  my  duty,  and  I  meet  it  as  such«  I 
proc^sd  in  the  operation  with  deliberation 
and  inquiry,  that  it  may  injure  the  best 
men  least,  and  effect  the  purposes  of  justice 
and  public  utility  with  the  least  private 
distreA,  that  it  may  be  thrown  as  much  as 
possible  on  delinquency,  on  oppression,  on 
mtolerance,  on  ante-revolutionary  adhe- 
renoe  to  oar  enemies. 

^  I  lament  sincerelv  that  unessential  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  should  ever  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  interdict  half  the 
societv  from  the  rights  and  th^  blessings 
of  sefr-govemment,  to  proscribe  them  as 
ttnw<Hthy  of  every  trust.  It  would  have 
been  to  me  a  drcumatanoe  of  (^reat  relief, 
had  I  foand  a  mod^te  participation  of 
cAce  in  the  hands  of  the  maioritjr.  I 
would  gladly  have  left  to  time  and  accident 
to  raise  them  to  their  just  share.  But  their 
total  exclusion  calls  for  prompter  correc- 
tions. I  shall  correct  the  procedure ;  but 
that  done,  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of 
things  when  the  only  questions  concerning 
a  candidate  shall  be :  Is  he  honest?  Is  he 
capaUef  Ishefaithfiil  to  the  constitution  ?*' 

^^  Mr.  Adams  had  made  few  removals,  and 
<3one  becinue  of  the  political  views  held 
by  the  incumbents,  nearly  all  of  whom 
had  been  appointea  by  Washington  and 
continued  tnrough  good  behavior.  At  the 
date  of  the  appointment  of  most  of  them, 
Jefferson's  Republican  party  had  no  exist- 
ence; so  that  the  reasons  ^ven  in  the 
onotation  do  not  comport  with  the  facts. 
Washington's  rule  was  integrity  and  ca- 
paeil^,  for  he  could  have  no  r^;atd  for 
politics  where  political  lines  had  been  ob- 
literated in  his  own  selection.  Doubtless 
these  office-holders  were  human,  and  ad- 
hered with  warmth  to  the  administration 
which  they  served,  and  this  fact,  and  this 
alone,  most  have  angered  the  Republicans 
and  furnished  them  with  aigumenta  for  a 

^hange. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  position,  however,  made 
his  lat^  conduct  natural.  He  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  his  party,  its  founder 
indeed,  and  that  party  had  carried  him 
into  power.  He  desired  to  keep  it  intact, 
to  straogthen  its  Unes  with  whatever  pa- 


I  tronage  he  had  at  his  disposal,  and  he  evi> 
dently  regarded  the  cause  of  Adams  in  not  y 
rewarding  his  iriends  as  a  mistake.  Iti^ 
was,  therefore,  Jefferson,  and  not  Jackson, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  theory  that  '*  to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Jackson 
save  it  a  sharp  and  perfectly  defin^  shape 
By  the  use  ot  these  words,  but  the  spirit 
and  principle  were  conceived  bv  JefferHon, 
who  throughout  his  life  ahowea  &r  greater 
originality  in  politics  than  any  of  the  early 
patriots.  It  was  his  acute  sense  of  just 
what  was  right  for  a  growing  political 
party  to  do,  which  led  nim  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  his  followers  into  new  and 
popmar  directiv>ns.  Seeing  that  they  were 
at  ^rave  disadvantage  when  opposing  the 
attitude  of  the  government  in  its  policy 
with  foreign  nations;  realizing  that  the 
work  of  the  Federalists  in  strengthening 
the  power  of  the  new  government,  in  pro- 
viding revenues  and  wavs  and  means  fir 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  were  good,  he 
changed  the  character  of  the  opposition 
by  selecting  only  notoriously  arbitiary 
measures  for  assault — and  changed  it  even 
more  radically  than  this.  He  early  saw 
that  simple  opposition  was  not  progress, 
and  that  it  was  both  wise  and  popular  to 
be  progressive,  and  in  all  his  later  politi- 
cal papers  he  sougtit  to  make  his  party  the 
party  favoring  personal  freedom,  the  one 
of  liberal  ideas,  the  one  which,  instead  of 
shirking,  should  anticipate  every  change 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  liberties  and  the 
opportunities  of  citizens.  These  things 
were  not  inconsistent  with  his  strong  views 
in  favor  of  local  self-government ;  indeed, 
in  many  particulars  thev  seemed  to  sup- 
port that  theory,  and  bv  the  union  of 
the  two  ideas  he  shrewaly  arrayed  po- 
litical enthusiasm  by  the  side  of  politi- 
cal interest.  Political  sagacity  more  pro- 
found than  this  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
It  has  not  since  been  equalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  land,  nor  do  we  believe  in  the 
history  of  any  otner. 

After  the  iMew  Haven  episode,  so  jealous 
was  Jefferson  of  his  good  name,  that  while 
he  confided  all  new  appointments  to  the 
hands  of  his  political  friends,  he  made  few 
removals,  and  these  for  apparent  cause. 
The  mere  statement  of  his  position  had 
proved  an  invitation  to  the  Federalists  in 
office  to  join  his  earlier  friends  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  administration.  Many  of  them 
did  it.  so  many  that  the  clamorings  of 
truer  mends  could  not  be  hushed,  with 
a  view  to  create  a  new  excuse,  Jefferson 
declared  that  all  appointments  made  by 
Adams  after  February  14th,  when  the 
House  bi^n  its  ballotings  for  President, 
were  void,  these  appointments  belon^rlng 
of  right  to  him,  and  from  this  ac»  of 
Adams  we  date  the  political  legacies  which 
some  of  our  Presidents  have  since  handed 
down  to  their  successors.     One  of  the 
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maffistrateB  whose  commieMsion  had  been 
made  out  under  Adams,  sought  to  compel 
Jefferson  to  sign  it  by  a  writ  of  mandamus 
before  the  Supreme  dourt,  but  a  "profound 
investigation  of  constitutional  law''  in- 
w  duced  the  court  not  to  grant  the  motion. 
^  All  commissions  signed  by  Adams  after 
the  date  named  were  supi>re8Bed. 

Jefferson's  apparent  oittemess  against 
the  Federalists  is  mainly  traceable  to  the 
contest  in  the  House,  and  his  belief  that 
at  one  time  they  sought  a  coalition  with 
Burr.  This  coalition  he  regarded  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  understanding  when  he  was 
nominated,  and  a  supposed  effort  to  ap- 
point a  provisional  office  he  regarded  as  an 
usurpation  in  fact.  In  a  letter  to  James 
Monroe,  dated  February  15th,  speaking  of 
this  contest,  he  savs : 

'^Four  days  of  balloting  have  produced 
not  a  single  change  of  a  vote,  i  et  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  to-morrow  there 
is  to  be  a  coalition.  I  know  of  no  founda- 
tion for  this  belief.  If  they  could  have 
been  permitted  to  pass  a  law  for  putting 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  an  officer, 
they  would  certainly  have  prevented  an 
election.  But  we  thought  it  best  to  de- 
clare openly  and  firmly,  one  and  alL  that 
the  day  such  an  act  passed,  the  Middle 
States  would  arm,  and  that  no  such  usur- 
pation^ even  for  a  single  day,  should  be 
submitted  to." 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  Federalists 
denied  all  such  intentions,  and  that  James 
A.  Bavard,  of  Delaware,  April  8,  1806, 
made  rormal  oath  to  this  denial.  In  this 
he  says  that  three  States,  representing 
Federalist  votes,  offered  to  witharaw  their 
opposition  if  John  Nicholas,  of  Virginia, 
and  the  personal  friend  of  Jefferson,  would 
secure  pledges  that  the  public  credit  should 
be  supported,  the  navy  maintained,  and 
that  subordinate  public  officers,  emploved 
only  in  the  execution  of  details,  established 
by  law,  should  not  be  removed  from  office 
on  the  ground  of  their  public  character, 
nor  without  complaint  against  their  con- 
duct. The  Federalists  then  went  so  fu*  as 
to  admit  that  officers  of  *^  high  discretion 
and  confidence,"  such  as  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  foreign  ministers,  should  be 
known  friends  of  the  administration.  This 
proposition  goes  to  show  that  there  is  noth- 
ing very  new  in  what  are  called  our 
modem  politics;  that  the  elder  Bayard,  as 
early  as  1800,  made  a  formal  proposal  to 
bargain.  Mr.  Nicholas  offerea  his  assur- 
ance that  these  things  would  prove  accep- 
table to  and  govern  tne  conduct  of  Jeffer- 
son's administration,  but  he  declined  to  con- 
sult with  Jefferson  on  the  points.  General 
Smith  subsequently  engaged  to  do  it,  and 
Jefferson  replied  that  me  points  given 
corresponded  with  his  views  and  inten- 
tioDS,  and  that  Mr.  Bayard  and  his  friends 
might  confide  in  him  accordingly.    The 


opposition  of  Vermont,  Maryland  and  De- 
laware was  then  immediately  withdrawn, 
and  Mr  Jefferson  was  made  President. 
Gen'l  Smitii,  twelve  days  later,  made  an 
affidavit  which  substantially  confirmed 
that  of  Bayard.  Latimer,  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  M'Lane,  col- 
lector of  Wilmington,  (Bayard's  speciai 
friend)  were  retained  in  omce.  £te  had 
cited  these  two  as  examples  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  any  change,  and  Jefferson  seemed 
to  regard  the  pledges  as  not  sacred  beyond 
the  parties  actually  named  in  Bayard's  ne- 
gotiations with  Genl  Smith. 

This  misunderstanding  or  misconstruc- 
tion of  wh^t  in  these  days  would  be  plain- 
ly called  a  bargain,  led  to  considerable 
political  criticism,  and  Jefferson  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  defend  his  cause.  This  he  did 
in  letters  to  friends  which  both  then  and 
since  found  their  way  into  the  public 
prints.  One  of  these  letters,  written  to 
Col.  Monroe,  March  7th,  shows  in  ev<%rf 
word  and  line  the  natural  politician.  In 
this  he  says : 

"Some  (removals)  I  know  must  be 
made.  They  must  be  as  few  as  possible, 
done  gradually,  and  bottomed  on  some 
malversation  or  inherent  diaqualificatiou. 
Where  we  shall  draw  the  line  between  all 
and  none,  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will  not 
be  till  we  get  our  administration  together  ; 
and  perhaps  even  then  we  shall  proceed 
a  talons,  balancing' o A*  measures  according 
to  the  impression  we  perceive  them  to 
make.  This  may  give  you  a  general 
view  of  our  plan." 

A  little  later  on,  March  28,  he  wrote  to 
Elbrid^e  Gerry : 

"  Oflfcers  who  have  been  guilty  of  ^oss 
abuses  of  office,  such  as  marshals  pack  ing 
juries,  etc.,  I  shall  now  remove,  as  my 
predecessor  ought  in  justice  to  have  done. 
The  instances  will  be  few,  and  governed 
by  strict  rule,  not  party  passion.  The 
right  of  opinion  shall  suffer  no  invasion 
from  me." 

Jefferson  evidently  tired  of  this  subject, 
and  ^adually  modified  his  views,  as  shown 
in  his  letter  to  Levi  Lincoln,  July  11, 
wherein  he  says : 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  heaping  of  abuse 
on  me  personally,  has  been  wil£  the  de- 
sign ana  the  hope  of  provoking  me  to  make 
a  general  sweep  of  all  Federalists  out  of 
ofl^e.  But  as  1  have  carried  no  passion 
into  the  execution  of  this  disagreeable 
duty,  I  shall  suffer  none  to  be  excited.  The 
clamor  which  has  been  raised  will  not  pro- 
voke me  to  remove  one  more,  nor  deter 
me  from  removing  one  less,  than  if  not  a 
word  had  been  said  on  the  subject.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  all  which  is  neces- 
sary will  be  done;  and  we  may  hope  that, 
this  cause  of  offence  being  at  an  end,  the 
measures  we  shall  pursue  and  propose  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  public  affitin^  will 
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be  ao  oon&sBedly  salutary  as  to  unite  all 
mea  not  monarchists  in  nrinciple."  In 
ihe  same  letter  he  warmly  berates  the 
monarchical  federalists,  saying.  "  they  are 
incurables,  to  be  taken  care  oi  in  a  mad- 
house if  necessary,  and  on  motives  of 
charity." 

The  seventh  Congress  assembled.  Po- 
litical parties  were  at  first  nearly  equally 
dividea    in    the   Senate,  but  eventually 

V  there  was  a  majority  for  the  administration. 
Jeffierson  then  discontinued  the  custom  es- 
tablished by  Washington  of  delivering  in 
person  his  message  to  Conffress.  The 
change  was  greatly  for  the  better,  as  it 
afibrdfed  relief  from  the  requirement  of 
immediate  answers  on  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  message.  It  has  ever  since 
been  followed. 
The  seventh  session  of  Congress,  pursu- 

'  ant  to  ^e  recommendation  of  President 
^  Jefferson,  established  a  uniform  system  of 
naturalization,  and  so  modified  the  law  as 
to  make  the  required  residence  of  aliens 
^five  years,  instead  of  fourteen,  as  in  the  act 
of  1798,  and  to  permit  a  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years.    By  his  recommendation 

"^  also  was  established  the  first  sinkine  fund 
for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  It 
required  the  setting  apart  annually  for  this 

"purpose  the  sum  ofseven  millions  and  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Other  mea- 
sures, more  partisan  in  tiieir  character, 
were  proposed,  but  Congress  showed  an 
aversion  to  unaoing  what  nad  been  wisely 
done.  A  &vorite  law  of  the  Federalists 
establishing  circuit  courts  alone  was  re- 
pealed, ana  this  only  after  a  sharp  debate, 
and  a  dose  vote.  The  provisional  aimj 
had  been  disbanded  by  a  law  of  the  previ- 
ous Congress.  A  proposition  to  abolish  the 
naval  department  was  defeated,  as  was  that 
to  discontinue  the  mint  establishment. 
N^  At  this  session  the  first  law  in  relation  to 
the  slave  trade  was  passed.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  negroes,  mulattoes 
and  other  persons  of  color  mto  anv  port  of 
the  Unitea  States  within  a  state  which  had 
prohibited  by  law  the  admission  of  any 

\  such  person.  The  penalty  was  one  thou- 
^sand  dollars  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel. 
"nie  slave  trade  was  not  then  prohibited  by 
the  constitution,  nor  was  the  subject  then 
generally  agitated,  though  it  haa  been  as 
early  as  1793,  when,  as  previously  stated, 
an  exciting  sectional  debate  followed  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 

Probably  the  most  important  occurrence 

under  the  first  administration  of  Jefierson 

.  was  that  relating  to  the  purchase  and  ad- 

^miasion  of  Louisiana.     There  had  been 

.  i^{)rdien8ionsof  a  war  with  Spain,  and  with 
a  view  to  be  ready  Congress  nad  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  President  to  call  upon 
the  executives  of  such  of  the  states  as  he 


might  deem  expedient,  for  detachments  of 
miutia  not  exceeding  eighty  thousand,  or 
to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  for  a 
term  of  twelve  months.  The  disaffreement  ^ 
arose  over  the  south-western  bounaary  line 
and  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi. 
Our  government  learned  m  the  spring  of 
1802,  that  Spain  had  by  a  secret  treaty 
made  in  October,  1800,  actually  ceded  '•' 
Louisiana  to  France.  Our  government  had 
in  1795  made  a  treaty  with  Spain  which 
ffave  us  the  right  of  deposite  at  New  Or- 
leans for  three  years,  but  in  October^  1802,  ^ 
the  Spanish  authorities  gave  notice  by, 
proclamation  that  this  rig;ht  was  withdrawn. 
Excitement  foliowed  all  alon^  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  was  increased  b^ 
the  belief  that  tne  withdrawal  of  the  privi- 
lege was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  France, 
though  Spain  still  retained  the  territory,  aa 
the  rormalities  of  ceding  it  had  not  been 
gone  through  with.  Jefferson  promptly 
took  the  ground  that  if  France  took  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans,  the  United  StaU-a 
would  immediately  become  allies  of  Eng« 
land,  but  suggested  to  Minister  Livingston 
at  Paris  that  France  might  be  induced  to 
cede  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas  to  the  United  States.  It  was  his 
belief,  though  a  mistaken  one,  that  France 
had  also  acquired  the  Floridas.  Louisiana 
then  comprised  much  of  the  .territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri 

The  Federalists  in  Congress  seized  upon 
this  question  as  one  upon  which  they  could 
make  an  aggressive  war  against  Jefferson's 
administration^  and  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced asking  mformation  on  the  subject. 
Jefferson,  however,  wisely  avoided  all  en- 
tangling suggestions,  and  sent  Monroe  to 
aid  Livingston  in  effecting  a  purchase. 
The  treaty  was  formed  in  April,  1803,  and 
submitted  by  JefferK)n  to  the  Senate  in 
October  following.  The  Republicans  ral-  " 
lied  in  favor  of  this  scheme  of  annexation, 
and  claimed  that  it  was  a  constitutional 
right  in  the  government  to  acquire  territory 
— ^a  doctrine  widely  at  variance  with  their 
previous  position,  but  occasions  are  rare 
where  parties  quarrel  iiidth  their  administra- 
tions on  pivotal  measures.  There  was  also 
some  latitude  here  for  endorsement,  as  the 
direct  question  of  territorial  acquisition  had 
not  beiore  been  presented,  but  only  hypo- 
thedcally  stated  m  the  constitutional  oia- 
putetions  then  in  great  fashion.  Jefferson 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  con« 
stitution  warranted  the  acquisition  to  for- 
eign territory,  but  the  scheme  was  never- 
theless  his,  and  he  stood  in  with  his  friends 
in  the  political  battle  which  followed. 

The  Federalists  claimed  that  we  had  no  K^ 
power  to  acquire  territory,  and  that  the 
acquirement  of  Louisiana  would  give  the 
South  a  preponderance  which  would  "  con- 
tinue for  all  time  (poor  prophets  they  f )» 
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Bince  sonthem  would  be  more  rapid  than 
northern  development;"  that  states  cre- 
ated west  of  ^e  Mississippi  would  injure 
the  commerce  of  New  England,  and  mev 
even  went  so  far  as  to  sav  that  the  **  ad- 
mission of  the  Western  World  into  the 
y  Union  would  compel  the  Eastern  States  to 
establish  an  eastern  empire/'  Doubts 
were  also  raised  as  to  the  right  of  Louisi- 
anians,  when  admitted  to  citizenship  un- 
der our  laws,  as  their  lineage,  language 
and  religion  were  different  from  our  own. 
'"^  Its  inhabitants  were  French  and  descend- 
ants of  French,  with  some  Spanish  Cre- 
oles. Americans,  English  and  Germans — 
in  all  about  90,000,  including  40,000  slaves. 
There  were  many  Indians  of  course,  in  a 
territory  then  exceeding  a  million  of  square 
ndles — a  territory  which,  in  the  language 
of  First  Ck)nsul  Napoleon,  ^'stren^hens 
forever  the  power  of  the  United  States," 
J  and  which  will  ^ve  to  England  a  mari- 
time rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble 
her  pride  " — a  military  view  of  the  change 
fidly  justified  by  subsequent  history.  Na- 
|K)leon  sold  because  of  needed  prepara- 
tions for  war  with  England,  and  while  he 
had  previously  expressed  a  willingness  to 
take  nity  million  francs  for  it,  he  Rot  sixty 
through  the  shrewd  diplomacy  of  nis  min- 
isters, who  hid  for  the  time  their  fear  of 
the  capture  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  by 
the  English  navy. 

Little  chance  was  afforded  the  Federal- 
ists for  adverse  criticism  in  Congress,  for 
yfthe  purchase  proved  so  popular  that  the 
I /people  greatly  increased  the  majority  in 
^  Doth  branches  of  the  eighth  Congress,  and 
Jefferson  called  it  together  earlier  for  the 

Eurpose  of  ratification.  The  Senate  rati- 
ed  the  treaty  on  the  20th  of  October,  1808, 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  7,  while  the  House 
adopted  a  resolution  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect  by  a  vote  of  90  to  25.  Eleven 
million  dollars  of  the  purchase  monev  was 
appropriated,  the  remaining  four  millions 
being  reserved  for  the  indemnity  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  had  sustained  losses  by 
French  assaults  upon  our  commerce — ^firom 
which  fiact  subsequently  came  what  is 
known  as  the  French  Spoliation  Bill. 


Impeachment  trials  were  first  attempted 
^;  before  the  eighth  Congress  in  1803.  Judge 
Pickering,  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  New  Hampshire,  was 
impeached  for  occasional  drunkenness, 
and  dismissed  from  ofiic%^  Judge  Chase 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge 
Peters  of  the  district  court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, both  Federalists,  were  charged  bjr  arti- 
cles proposed  in  the  House  with  illegal 
and  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  trial  of  par- 
ties charged  with  political  offenses.  The 
Federalists  took  alarm  at  these  proceed- 
ings, and  so  vehement  were  their  charges 
against  the  Bepublicans  of  a  desire  to  de- 


stroy the  judiciary  that  their  impeach% 
ments  were  finally  abandoned. 

The  Bepublicans  closed  their  first  na- 
tional administration  with  high  prestige. 
They  had  met  several  congressional  re- 
verses on  questions  where  aefeat  proved 
^ood  fortune^  for  the  Federalists  xept  a 
watchfiil  defence,  and  were  not  always 
wrong.  The  latter  suffered  numerically, 
and  many  of  their  best  leaders  had  fallen 
in  the  congressional  coptest  of  l^K)  and 
1802,  while  the  Republicans  maintained 
their  own  additions  m  talent  and  number.  ^^ 

In  1804,  the  candidates  of  both  parties  ^ 
were  nominated  by  congressional  caucuses. 
Jefferson  and  Clinton  were  the  Republi- 
can nominees ;  Charles  C  Pinckney  and 
Rufus  King,  the  nominees  of  the  Federal- 
ists, but  they  only  received  14  out  of  176 
electoral  votes. 

The  stru^le  of  Napoleon  in  Europe 
with  the  alli^  powers  now  gave  Jeffersoa 
an  opportunity  to  inaugurate  a  foreign  -^ 
policy.  England  had  forbidden  all  trade 
with  the  French  and  their  allies,  and 
France  had  in  return  forbidden  all  com- 
merce with  England  and  her  colonies. 
Both  of  these  decrees  violated  our  neutral 
rights,  and  were  calculated  to  destroy  our 
commerce,  which  by  this  time  had  become 
quite  impelling.  ,• 

Congress  acted  promptly,  and  on  the  21st  '^ 
of  December  passed  wnat  is  known  as  the 
Embaivo  Act,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Republican  party,  which  claimed  tilat  the 
onlv  choice  of  the  people  lay  between  the 
embargo  and  war^  and  tiiat  there  was  no 
other  way  to  obtain  redress  from  England 
and  France.    But  the  promised  effects  of 
the  measure  were  not  realized,  and  so  B<k>n 
as  any  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  by 
the  people,  the  Federalists  maflr  thfi  (]t\«a^^^ 
^oq  ft  po)itiPft1  tflpHA     xney  declared  it 
unconstitutional  because  it  was  not  limited 
as  to  time ;   that  it  helped  England  as  ' 
a^nst  France  (a  cunnmg  assertion  in 
view  of  the  early  love  of  the  Republicans 
for  the  cause  of  the  French),  and  that  it     ,,- 
laid  violent  hands  on  our  home  commerce  ^ 
and   industries.     Political   agitation   in- 
creased the  discontent,  and  public  opinion 
at  one  time  turned  so  strongly  against  the 
law  that  it  was  openly  resisted  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  treated  with  almost  as 
open  contempt  on  the  Canadian  border.  - 
The  bill  had  passed  the  House  by  87  to 
85,  the  Senate  by  19  to  9.    In  January. 
1809,  the  then  closing  administration  or 
Jefferson  had  to  cnange  front  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  law  was  ^pealed  on  the  18t^ 
of  March.    The  Republicans  when  they^ 
changed,  went  all  the  way  over,  and  advo- 
cated fiill  protection  by  the  use  of  a  navy, 
of  all  our  rights  on  the  high  seas.    If  the 
Federals  could   have  reeled   their  old 
leaders,  or  retained  even  •a  considerable 
portion  of  their  power,  the  opportunity 
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ffesented  by  the  embargo  iasne  could 
lave  biooght  them  back  to  full  political 
power,  but  lacking  these  leaders,  the  op- 
portimitj  passed 
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Democmts  and  Fedmrsls. 


Daring  the  ninth. Gonmss,  which  as- 
sembled on  the  aecond  of  December,  1805. 
the  Republicans  dropped  their  name  ana 
accepted  that  of  **  Democrats."  In  .all 
their  earlier  strifes  they  had  been  charged 
by  their  opponents  with  desiring  to  run  to 
ihB  ebctremes  of  the  democratic  or'  *'  mob 
role,"  and  fear  of  too  (reneral  a  belief  in 
the  irath  of  the  charge  led  them  to  denials 
and  Flection  of  a  name  which  the  father 
of  their  party  had  ever  shown  a  foddness 
for.  The  earlier  dangers  which  had 
threatened  their  organization;  and  the  re- 
collection of  defeats  suffered  in 'their  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  government  anti-fed- 
enl  and  confederate  in  their  composition, 
had  beeft  greatly  modified  by  later  suc- 
cesses, and  with  a  characteristic  cuteness 
peculiar  to  Americans  they  accepted  an 
epithet  .i^d  sought  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
accounts  '  In  this  the^^  imitated  the  patriots 
,who  accepted  the  epithets  in  the  British 
satirical  song  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and 
called  themselves  Yankees.  From  the 
ninth  Congress  the  Jeffersonian  Bepubli- 
cans  called  themselves  Democrats,  and  the 
word  Bepublican  passed  into  disuse  until 
later  on  in  the  history  of  our  political 
piarties,  the  opponents  of  the  Democracy 
accepted  it  as  a  name  which  well  filled  the 
meaning  of  their  attitude  in  the  politics  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  made  the 
fiiBt  schism  in  the  Republican  party  under 
Jefferson,  when  he  and  three  of  his  friends 
voted  against  the  embargo  act.  He  resisted 
its  passage  with  his  usual  earnestness,  and 
all  attempts  at  reconciling  him  to  the  mea- 
sure were  unavailing.  Self-willed,  strong 
in  argument  and  sarcasm,  it  is  believed 
that  ma  cause  made  it  even  more  desirable 
for  the  Republicans  to  change  name  in 
the  hope  oi  recalling  some  of  the  more 
wimrard  "  Democrats  "  who  had  advoca- 
ted Jacobin  democracy  in  the  years  gone 
by.  The  politicians  of  that  day  were 
never  short  of  expedients,  and  no  man  so 
abounded  in  them  as  Jefferson  himself. 

Randolph  improved  his  opportunities  by 
getting  most  of  the  Virginia  members  to 
act  with  him  a^nst^the  foreign  policy  of 
the  administration,  but  he  was  careful  not 
to  join  the  Federalists,  and  quickly  denied 
any  leaning  that  way.  The  first  fruit  of 
Lis  fiiction  was  to  bring  forth  Monroe  as  a 
candidate  for  President  against  Madison — 
a  movement  which  proved  to  be  quite 
popular  in  Vii^inia,  but  which  Jefferson 
aanked  by  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
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between  Monroe  and  Madison.  The  now 
usual  Congressional  caucus  followed  at 
Washington,  and  although  the  Virginia 
Legislature  in  its  caucus  proviously  beld 
had  been  unable  to  decide  between  Madi- 
son and  Monroe,  the  Congressional  body 
chose  Madison  by  83  to  11,  the  minority 
beipig  divided  between  Clinton  and  Mon- 
roe, though  the  latter  could  b^  that  time 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  candidate.  This 
action  broke  up  Randolph's  ficiction  in 
Virginia,  but  left  so  mucn  bitterness  be- 
hina  it  tnat  a  large  portion  attached  them* 
selves  to  the  Federalists.  In  the  election 
which  followed  Madison  received  122  elec- 
toral votes  against  47  for  C.  C.  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  6  for  Geo.  Clinton 
of  New  York. 

Before  Jefferson's  administration  closed 
he  recommended  the  passage  of  an  act  to 
prohibit  the  African  slave  trade  after  Jan- 
uarv  1st,  1808,  and  it  was  passed  accord- 
ingly. He  had  also  rejected  the  form  of  a 
treaty  received  from  the  British  minister 
Erskine,  and  did  this  without  the  formalitj^.^ — '"''' 
of  submitting  it  to  the  Senate — ^first,  be- 
cause it  contained  no  provision  on  the  ob- 
jectionable practice  of  impressing  our  sea- 
men ;  second,  *  because  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  note  from  the  British  ministera,  by 
which  the  British  government  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  releasing  itoelf  from  the 
stipulations  in  favor  of  neutral  rights^  if 
the  United  States  submitted  to  the  British 
decree,  or  other  invasion  of  those  rights  by 
France."  This  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  \y^^ 
Jefferson  caused  public  excitement,  and  ^^ 
the  Federalists  sought  to  arouse  the  com- 
mercial community  against  his  action,  and 
cited  the  fact  that  his  own  trusted  friends, 
Monroe  and  Pinckney  had  negotiated  it. 
The  President's  party  stood  by  him,  and 
they  agreed  that  submission  to  the  Senate 
was  immaterial,  as  its  advice  could  not 
bind  him.  This  refusal  to  consider  the 
treaty  was  the  first  step  leading  to  the  war 
of  1812,  for  embargoes  rollowed,  and  Britain 
openly  claimed  the  right  to  search  Amer- 
ican vessels  for  her  deserting  seamen.  In 
1807  this  question  was  brought  to  issue 
by  the  desertion  of  five  British  seamen 
from  the  HcJ  faxy  and  their  enlistment  on 
the  U.  S.  friuate  Chesajyeake.  Four  sepa- 
rate demands  were  made  for  these  men. 
but  all  of  the  commanders,  knowing  the 
firm  attitude  of  Jefferson's  administration 
against  the  practice,  refused,  as  did  the 
Secretary  of  Staf^  refuse  a  fifth  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  British  minister.  On 
the  23a  of  June  following,  while  the 
Chesapmke  was  near  the  capes  of  Virginia, 
Capt.  Humphreys  of  the  British  ship  Leo^ 
pard  attempted  to  search  her  for  deserters. 
Capt  Barron  denied  the  right  of  search, 
but  on  being  fired  is»to,  lowered  his  flag, 
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HumphreyB  then  took  four  men  from  the 
Chesapeake,  three  of  whom  had  previously 
entered  the  British  senrice,  out  were 
Americans  by  birth  and  had  been  form- 
ally demanded  by  Washington.  The  act 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  international 
law,  for  a  nation's  ship  at  sea  like  its  ter- 
ritory is  inviolable.  The  British  govern- 
ment disavowed  the  act  of  its  officer  and 
offered  apology  and  reparation,  which 
were  accepted.  This  event,  however, 
strengthened  Jefferson's  rejection  of  the 
Monroe-Pinckney  treaty,  and  quickly  stop- 
ped adverse  political  criticism  at  home. 
Foreign  affairs  remained,  however,  in  a 
compucated  state,  owing  to  the  wars  be- 
tween England  and  the  then  successfiil 
Napoleon,  out  they  in  no  wise  shook  the 
firm  hold  which  Jefferson  had  upon  the 
people,  nor  the  prestige  of  his  party.  He 
stands  in  history  as  one  of  the  best  poli- 
ticians our  land  has  ever  seen,  and  then 
as  now  no  one  could  successfully  draw  the 
line  between  the  really  able  politician  and 
the  statesman.  He  was  accepted  as  both. 
His  administration  closed  on  the  8d  of 
March,  1809,  when  he  expressed  great 
gratification  at  being  able  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life. 
Mr.  Madison  succeeded  at  a  time  when 
l^the  country,  through  fears  of  foreign  aggres- 
^sion  and  violence,  was  exceedingly  gloomy 
and  despondent — a  feeling  not  encouraged 
in  the  least  by  the  statements  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, some  of  whom  then  thought  politi- 
cal criticism  in  hours  of  danger  not  un- 
patriotic. They  described  our  agriculture 
as  discouraged,  our  fisheries  abandoned, 
our  commerce  restrained,  our  navy  dis- 
mantled, our  revenues  destroyed  at  a  time 
when  war  was  at  anv  moment  probable 
with  either  France,  England  or  Spain. 

Madison,  representing  as  he  did  the  same 
party,  from  the  first  resolved  to  follow  the 
policy  of  Jefferson,  a  fact  about  which  there 
was  no  misunderstanding.  He  desired  to 
avert  war  as  long  as  possible  with  England, 
and  sought  by  skilful  diplomacy  to  avert 
the  dangers  presented  by  DOth  France  and 
England  in  their  attitude  with  neutrals. 
England  had  declared  that  a  man  who 
was  once  a  subject  always  remained  a 
subject,  and  on  this  plea  based  her  deter- 
mination to  impress  again  into  her  service 
all  deserters  from  her  navy.  France,  be- 
cause of  refusal  to  accede  to  claims  equally 
at  war  with  our  rights,  had  authorized  the 
seizure  of  all  American  vessels  entering 
the  ports  of  France.  In  May,  1810,  when 
the  non-intercourse  act  had  expired,  Madi- 
son caused  propoeala  to  be  made  to  both 
bellieerents,  that  if  either  would  revoke  its 
hostile  edict,  the  non-intercourse  act  should 
be  re^'ived  and  enforced  against  the  other 
nation.  This  act  had  been  passed  by  the 
tenth  Congress  as  a  substitute  for  the  em- 
bargo.  France  quickly  accepted  Madison's 


proposal,  and  received  the  benefits  of  tht 
act,  and  the  direct  result  was  to  increase 
the  growing  hostility  of  England.  From 
this  time  forward  the  negotiations  had  more 
the  character  of  a  diplomatic  contest  than 
an  attempt  to  maintain  peace.  Both  coun- 
tries were  upon  their  mettle,  and  early  in 
1811,  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American  minister 
to  Great  Britain,  was  recalled,  and  a  year 
later  a  formal  declaration  c^  war  was  made 
by  the  United  States. 

Just  prior  to  this  the  old  issue,  made  by 
the  Eepublicans  against  Hamilton^ 
scheme  lor  a  National  Bank,  was  revived 
by  the  fact  that  the  charter  of  Uie  bank 
ceased  on  the  4th  of  March,  1811,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  recharter  it.  A  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  introduced  into  Ck>n- 
gress,  but  on  the  11th  of  January,  181X,  it 
was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  House, 
by  a  vote  of  65  to  64,  while  in  the  Senate 
it  was  rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Vice-President,  Greo.  Clinton,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1811 — this  notwithstanding 
its  provisions  had  been  framed  or  approvea 
by  Gallatin ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Federalists  were  all  strong  advocates 
of  the  measure,  and  it  was  so  strong  that 
it  divided  some  of  tl^e  Democrats  who  en- 
joyed a  loose  rein  in  the  contest  so  far  as 
the  administration  was  concerned,  the 
President  not  specially  caring  for  political 
quarrels  at  a  time  when  war  was  threatened 
with  a  powerfiil  foreign  nation.  The  views 
of  the  Federalists  on  tnis  question  descend- 
ed to  the  Whigs  some  years  later,  and  this 
fact  led  to  the  charges  that  the  Whigs 
were  but  Federalists  in  disguise. 

The  eleventh  Congress  continued  the 
lar^e  Democratic  majority,  as  did  the 
twelfth,  which  met  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  Henry  Clay,  then  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  policy  of  Madison,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  House  speakership.  He  had 
previously  served  two  short  sessions  in  the 
tl.  S.  Senate,  and  had  already  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  an  able  and' fluent  debat- 
er. He  preferred  the  House,  at  that  period 
of  life,  believing  his  powers  better  calcu- 
lated to  win  fame  in  the  more  popular  rep- 
resentative hall.  Calhoun  was  also  in  the 
House  at  this  time,  and  already  noted  for 
the  boldness  of  his  views  and  their  asser- 
tion. 

In  this  Congress  jealousies  arose  aeainst 
the  political  power  of  Virginia,  which  had 
already  named  three  of  the  four  Presi- 
dents, each  for  two  terms,  and  De  Witt 
Clinton,^the  well-known  Governor  of  New 
York,  sought  through  these  jealousies  to 
create  a  division  which  woula  carry  him 
into  the  Presidency.  His  efforts  were  for  a 
time  warmly  seconded  by  several  northern 
and  southern  states.  A  few  monUis  later 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  formally 
opened  the  ball  by  nominating  DeWitt 
Clinton  for  the  Presidency.    An  address 
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was  issued  by  hid  friends,  August  17th,  1812, 
which  has  since  become  known  as  the  Clin- 
tonian  platform,  and  his  followers  were 
known  as  Clintonian  Democrats.  The  ad- 
dress contained  the  first  public  protest 
a^instthe  nomination  of  Presidential  can- 
didates by  OonCTessional  caucuses.  There 
was  likewise  declared  opposition  to  that 
"official  regency  which  prescribed  tenets  of 
political  faith."  The  cdforti  of  particular 
states  to  monopolize  the  principal  offices 
was  denounced,  as  was  the  continuance  of 
public  men  for  long  periods  in  office. 

Madison  was  nominated  for  a  second 
term  by  a  Congressional  caucus  held  at 
Washington,  in  May,  1812.  John  Langdon 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  but  as 
he  declined  on  account  of  age,  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  took  his  place. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  a  conven- 
lion  of  the  opposition,  representing  eleven 
states,  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  nominated  De  Witt  Clinton,  with 
Jared  Ingersoll  for  Vice-President.  This 
was  the  first  national  convention,  partisan 
in  character,  and  the  Federalists  have  the 
credit  of  originating  and  carrying  out  the 
idea.  The  election  resulted  in  the  success 
of  Madison,  who  received  128  electoral 
votes  to  89  for  Clinton. 

Though  factious  strife  had  been  some- 
what rife,  less  attention  was  paid  to  poli- 
tics  than  to  the  approaching  war.  Tnere 
were  new  democratic  leaders  in  the  lower 
House,  and  none  were  more  prominent 
than  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Calhoun,  Cheves 
and  Lowndes,  all  of  South  Carolina.  The 
policy  of  Jefferson  in  reducing  the  army 
and  navy  was  now  greatly  deplored,  and 
tiie  defenceless  condition  in  which  it  left 
the  country  was  the  partial  cause,  at  least  a 
stated  cause  of  the  factious  feuds  which  fol- 
lowed. Madison'  sought  to  change  this 
policy,  and  he  did  it  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Lowndes,  who 
were  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  war 
partv.  They  had  earlv  determined  that 
Macfison  should  be  directly  identified 
with  them,  and  before  his  second  nomina- 
tion had  won  him  over  to  their  more  de- 
cided views  in  favor  of  war  with  England. 
He  had  held  back,  hoping  that  diplomacy 
might  avert  a  contest,  but  when  once  con- 
vinced that  war  was  inevitable  and  even 
desirable  under  the  circumstances,  his 
official  utterances  were  bold  and  free.  In 
the  June  following  the  caucus  which  re- 
nominated him,  he  declared  in  a  message 
that  our  flag  was  continu^ly  insulted  on 
the  high  seas ;  that  the  right  of  searching 
American  vessels  for  British  seamen  was 
still  in  practice,  and  that  thousands  of 
American  citizens  had  in  this  way  been 
impressed  in  service  on  foreign  ships ;  that 
peacftil  efforts  at  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culties had  {)roved  abortive,  and  that  the 
British  ministry   and   British  emissaries 


haC  actually  been  intriguing  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union. 

The  act  declaring  war  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812, 
and  is  remarkably  short  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  was  drawn  by  the  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States,  William  Pinckney, 
and  is  in  the  words  following : — 

**An  act  declaring  war  between  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and 
the  dependencies  thereof^  and  the  United^ 
States  of  America  and  their  territories, 

"Be  it  enactedj  &c.  That  war  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  aependencies  thereof, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  their 
territories ;  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  pse 
the  whole  land  and  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  the  same  into  effect, 
and  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States  commissions,  or  letters  of 
marque  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form 
as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  under  the  seal 
of  the  United  States,  against  the  vessels, 
goods,  and  effects,  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  subjects  thereof 

This  was  a  soul-stirring  message,  but  it 
did  not  rally  all  the  people  as  it  should 
have  done.  Political  jealousies  were  very 
great,  and  the  frequent  defeats  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, while  they  tended  to  greatly  reduce 
their  numbers  and  weaken  their  power, 
seemed  to  strengthen  their  animosity,  ana 
they  could  see  nothing  good  in  any  act  of 
the  administration.  They  held,  especially 
in  the  New  England  states,  that  the  war  had 
been  declared  by  a  political  party  simply, 
and  not  bv  the  nation,  though  nearly  all  of 
the  Middle,  and  all  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  warmly  supported  it. 
Clay  estimated  tnat  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple were  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  under  the 
mspiration  of  his  eloquence  and  the  strong 
state  papers  of  Madison,  they  doubtless 
were  at  nrst.  Throughout  they  felt  their 
political  strength,  and  they  just  as  heartily 
returned  the  bitterness  manifested  by  those 
of  the  Federalists  who  opposed  the  war, 
branding  them  as  enemies  of  the  republic, 
and  monarchists  who  preferred  the  reign  of 
Britain. 

Four  Federalist  representatives  in  Con- 
gress went  so  far  as  to  issue  an  address, 
opposing  the  war,  the  way  in  which  it  bad- 
been  declared,  and  denouncing  it  as  unjust. 
Some  of  the  New  England  states  reftised 
the  order  of  the  President  to  support  it 
with  their  militia,  and  Massachusetts  sent 
peace  memorials  to  Congress. 

A  peace  party  was  formed  with  a  view  to 
array  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  war,  and  societies  with  sim- 
ilar objects  were  organized  by  the  more 
radical  of  the  Federalists.    To  such  an  ex- 
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£reme  was  this  opposition  carried,  that 
iome  of  the  citizens  of  New  London,  Conn., 
made  a  practice  of  giving  information  to 
the  enemy,  by  means  of  blue  lights,  of  the 
departure  of  American  vessels. 


Th«  Hartftod  CoBTwntioii. 

This  opposition  finall}^  culminated  in  the 
assembling  of  a  convention  at  Hartford,  at 
which  delegates  were  present  from  all  of  the 
New  England  states.  They  sat  for  three 
weeks  with  closed  doors,  and  issued  an  ad- 
^ess  which  will  be  found  in  this  volume 
in  the  book  devoted  to  political  platfonns. 
It  was  charged  by  the  Democrats  that  the 
real  object  of  the  convention  was  to  nego- 
tiate a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  on  behalf 
of  New  England,  with  Great  Britain,  but 
this  charge  was  as  warmly  denied.  The 
exact  truth  has  not  since  been  discovered, 
the  fears  of  the  participants  of  threatened 
trials  for  treason,  closing  their  mouths,  if 
their  professions  were  false.  The  treaty  of 
Ghent,  which  was  concluded  on  December 
14th,  1814,  prevented  other  action  by  the 
Hartford  convention  than  that  statea.  It 
had  assembled  nine  days  before  the  treaty, 
which  is  as  follows : 


Treaty  of  Ghent. 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  by  the  Right 
Honorable  James  Lord  Gamfiier,  Henry 
Goulbum,  Esq.,  and  William  Adams,  Esq., 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry 
Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gal- 
latin, on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  can  be  found  on  p.  218,  vol. 
8,  of  Little  &  Brown's  Statutes  at  Large. 
The  first  article  provided  for  the  restora- 
tion of  all  archives,  records,  or  property 
taken  by  either  party  from  the  otner  dur- 
ing the  war.  This  article  expressly  pro- 
vides for  the  restoration  of  "  slaves  or  other 
private  property."  The  second  article  pro- 
vided for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
limitation  of  time  of  capture.  The  third 
article  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  fourth  article  defined  the  boundary 
established  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  pro- 
vided for  commissioners  to  mark  the  same. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
articles  established  rules  to  govern  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commissioners. 

The  ninth  article  bound  the  United 
States  and  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  end 
all  hostilities  with  Indian  tribes,  with  whom 
they  were  then  respectively  at  war. 

The  tenth  article  reads  as  follows : — 

'*  Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice ;  and,  whereas,  both  His  Ma- 


jesty and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of 
continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire 
abolition,  it  is  herebv  agreed  that  both  the 
contracting  parties  shall  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject." 

The  eleventh  and  last  article  provides  for 
binding  effect  of  the  treaty,  upon  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications. 

The  position  of  New  England  in  the  war 
is  explained  somewhat  bv  ner  exposed  po- 
sition. Such  of  the  militia  as  served  en- 
dured great  hardships,  and  they  were  al- 
most constantly  called  from  their  homes  to 
meet  new  dangers.  Distrusting  their  lov- 
alty.  the  general  government  had  with- 
held all  supplies  from  the  militia  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  for  the  year  1814, 
and  these  States  were  forced  to  bear  the 
burden  of  supporting  them,  at  the  same  time 
contributing  their  quota  of  taxes  to  the 
general  government — ^hardships,  bv  the 
way,  not  greater  than  thoee  borne  by  I^enn- 
sylvania  and  Ohio  in  the  late  war  for  the 
Union,  nor  half  as  hard  as  those  borne  by 
the  border  States  at  the  same  time.  True, 
the  coast  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  sub- 
jected to  constant  assault  from  the  British 
navy,  and  the  people  of  these  felt  that  they 
were  defenceless.  It  was  on  their  petition 
that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  final- 
\y,  by  a  vote  of  226  to  67,  adopted  the  report 
favoring  the  calling  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. A  circular  was  then  addressed  to 
the  Governors  of  the  other  States,  with  a 
request  that  it  be  laid  before  their  legisla- 
tures, inviting  them  to  appoint  delegates, 
and  statins  that  the  object  was  to  deliber- 
ate upon  tne  dangers  to  which  the  eastern 
section  was  exposed,  ''and  to  devise,  if 
practicable,  means  of  security  and  defence 
which  might  be  consistent  with  the  preser- 
vation of  their  resources  from  total  ruin, 
and  not  repugnant  to  their  obligations  oi 
members  of  the  Union.''^  The  italicized  por- 
tion shows  that  there  was  at  least  then  no 
design  of  forming  a  separate  treaty,  or  of 
promoting  disunion.  The  legislatures  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  endorsed 
the  call  and  sent  delegates.  Those  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  did  not,  but  de- 
legates were  sent  by  local  conventions. 
These  delegates,  it  is  hardly  necessanr  to 
remark,  were  all  members  of  the  Federal 
party,  and  their  suspected  designs  and  ac* 
tion  made  the  ''  Hartford  Convention  "  a 
bye-word  and  reproach  in  the  months  of 
democratic  orators  for  years  thereafter.  It 
gave  to  the  Democrats,  as  did  the  entire 
history  of  the  war,  the  prestige  of  superior 
patriotism,  and  they  profited  by  it  as  long 
as  the  memory  of  tne  war  of  1812  was 
fresh.  Indeed,  directly  after  the  war,  all 
men  seemed  to  keep  in  constant  view  the 
reluctance  of  the  Federalists  to  support  the 
war,  and  their  almost  open  hostility  to  it 
in  New  England.    Peace  brought  froa- 
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perity  and  plenty,  but  not  oblivion  of  the 
old  political  iflsaes,  and  this  was  the  be- 
fmning  of  the  end  of  the  Federal  party. 
ItB  decay  thereafter  was  rapid  and  con- 
iteiii 

The  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Con- 
seses  had  continued  Democratic.  The 
fourteenth  be^an  Dec.  4,  1815,  with  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  increased 
to  30.  Clay  had  t^en  part  in  negotiating 
the  treaty,  and  on  his  return  was  a^n 
elected  to  the  House,  and  was  for  the  third 
time  elected  speaker.  Though  65  Feder- 
alistB  had  been  elected,  but  10  were  given 
to  Federal  candidates  for  speaker,  this 
party  now  showing  a  strong,  and  under  the 
circomstances,  a  very  natural  desire  to 
mb  out  party  lines.  The  internal  taxes 
and  the  postage  rates  were  reduced. 


President  Madison,  in  his  message,  had 
U||ed  upon  Congress  a  revision  of  the 
tanfT,  and  pursuant  to  his  recommendation 
what  was  at  the  time  called  a  protective 
tuiff  was  passed.  Even  Calhoun  then 
wpported  it,  while  Clay  proclaimed  that 
protection  must  no  longer  be  secondary  to 
fevenue,  but  of  primary  importance.  The 
rates  fixed,  however,  were  insufficient,  and 
many  American  manufactures  were  soon 
fiusbrated  bv  excessive  importations  of  for- 
eign manu&ctures.  The  position  of  Cal- 
houn and  Lowndes,  well  known  leaders 
from  South  Carolina,  is  explained  by  the 
&ct  that  just  then  the  proposal  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  was  popular  in  the  south,  in 
view  of  the  heavy  duties  upon  raw  cotton 
which  England  then  imposed.  The  Feder- 
alists in  weakness  changed  their  old  posi- 
tion when  they  found  the  Democrats  eulvo- 
cating  a  tariff,  and  the  latter  quoted  and 

C'**ahed  quite  extensively  Alexander 
ilton's  early  report  in  favor  of  it. 
Wehster,  in  the  House  at  the  time  and  a 
leading  Federalist,  was  agdinst  the  bill. 
The  parties  had  exchanged  positions  on 
the  question. 

Peace  brought  with  it  another  exchange 
ofnositions.  President  Madison,  although 
he  nad  vetoed  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Bank  in  1815,  was  now  (in  1816)  anxious 
&rthe  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
Oay  had  also  changed  his  views,  and 
daoned  thi^  the  experiences  of  the  war 
showed  the  necessity  for  a  national  curren- 
cy. The  bill  met  with  strong  opnosition 
from  a  few  Democrats  and  nearly  all  of  the 
FederaUstfl  (the  latter  having  changed  po- 
sition on  the  question  since  1811),  but  it 
passed  and  was  signed  by  the  President. 

A  bill  to  promote  internal  improvements, 
advocated  by  Clay,  was  at  first  favored  by 
Uadiaon,  but  his  mind  changed  and  he  ve- 
toed tiie  measure— the  first  of  its  kind 
PiflBed  by  Congreas. 


The  Democratic  members  of  Congress, 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  first  seiidion, 
held  a  caucus  for  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates to  succeed  Madison  and  Gerry. 
It  was  understood  that  the  retiring  officers 
and  their  confidential  friends  favored 
James  Monroe  of  Virginia.  Their  wishes 
were  carried  out,  but  not  without  a  strug- 
gle, Wm.  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia  receiv- 
ing 54  votes  against  65  for  Monroe.  The 
Democrats  opposed  to  Virginians  domina- 
tion in  the  politics  of  the  country,  made  a 
second  effort,  and  directed  it  against  Monroe 
in  the  caucus.  Aaron  Burr  denounced 
him  as  an  improper  and  incompetent  can- 
didate, and  joined  in  the  protest  then  made 
against  any  nomination  by  a  Congressional 
caucus;  he  succeeding  in  getting  nineteen 
Democrats  to  stay  out  of  the  caucus.  Later 
he  advised  renewed  attempts  to  break 
down  the  Congressional  caucus  system,  and 
before  the  nomination  favored  Andrew 
Jackson  as  a  means  to  that  end.  Daniel 
B.  Tompkins  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats for  Vice-President.  The  Federalists 
named  Rufus  Kine  of  New  York,  but  in 
the  election  whicn  followed  he  received 
but  24  out  of  217  electoral  votes.  The 
Federalists  divided  their  votes  for  Vice- 
President 

Monroe  was  inaugurated  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1817,  the  oath  being  administered 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshal  1.  The  i naugural 
address  was  so  liberal  in  its  tone  that  ic 
seemed  to  give  satisfaction  to  men  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion*  Th  e  questions 
which  haa  arisen  durinj^  the  war  no  longer 
had  any  practical  significance,  while  tne 
people  were  anxious  to  give  the  disturbing 
ones  which  ante-dated  at  least  a  season  of 
rest.  Two  great  and  opposing  policies  had 
previously  obtained,  ana  singularly  enough 
each  seemed  exactly  adapted  to  the  times 
when  they  were  triumphant.  Th^  _Fed- 
eral  power  had  been  asserted  in  a  govern- 
ment which  had  gathered  renewed  strength 
during  what  was  under  the  circumstances 
a  great  and  perilous  war,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  that  war  in  many  instances 
compelled  the  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
or  tne  Democratic-Republicans  as  some 
still  called  them,  to  concede  points  which 
had  theretofore  been  in  sharp  dispute,  and 
they  did  it  with  that  facility  which  only 
Americans  can  command  in  emergencies : 
yet  as  a  party  they  kept  firm  hold  of  the 
desire  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  liberty  in  its 
application  to  the  citizens,  and  just  here 
kept  their  original  landmark. 

It  is  not  singular  then  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Monroe  opened  what  has  ever 

since  been  known  in  politics  as  the  "  Era 
of  Good  f^Hti|t>>    T^i-fy  /liffl^^f^^p^  JK>-    \ 

pidly  subsided.,.AiidrpolitiQal  etrniity  was 
tne  oraer  of  tlie  day.  Monroe  made  a  tou  r 
of  the  States,  with  the  direct  object  of  in- 
specting fortifications  and  means  of  do" . 
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fence,  and  in  this  way  spread  the  good 
feeling,  without  seeming  to  hare  any  such 
object.  He  was  everywhere  favorably 
greeted  by  the  people,  and  received  by 
delegations  which  in  many  instances  were 
specially  made  up  of  all  shades  of  opidion. 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  anen  of 
rare  political  distinction,  even  in  that  day 
of  great  men.  It  was  probably  easier  to 
be  great  then  than  now,  just  as  it  is  easier 
to  be  a  big  political  hero  in  the  little  State 
of  Delaware  than  it  is  in  the  big  States  of 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  i  et  these 
men  were  universally  accei>ted  as  great 
without  regard  to  their  localities.  All  were 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  with  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  Secretary  of  State,  Wm. 
H.  Crawford  (Monroe's  competitor  for  the 
nomination)  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
John  C.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of  War. 
William  Wirt  as  Attorney  General.  All 
of  these  united  with  the  President  in  the 
general  desire  to  call  a  halt  upon  the 
political  asperities  which  were  then  recog- 
nized as  a  public  evil.  On  one  occasion, 
during  his  tour,  the  citizens  of  Kennebunk 
and  its  vicinity,  in  Maine,  having  in  their 
address  alluded  to  the  prospects  of  a  politi- 
cal union  amon^  the  people  in  support  of 
the  administration,  the  President  said  in 
reply : 

**  You  are  pleased  to  express  a  confident 
hope  that  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation 
may  be  one  oi  the  blessings  which  may  re- 
sult from  my  administration.  This  in- 
deed would  be  an  eminent  blessing,  and  I 
pray  it  may  be  realized.  Nothing  but 
union  is  waiting  to  make  us  a  great  people. 
The  present  time  affords  tne  happiest 
presage  that  this  union  is  fast  consumma- 
ting. It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  I  daily  see 
greater  proofs  of  it.  The  further  1  ad- 
vance in  my  progress  in  the  country,  the 
more  I  perceive  mat  we  are  all  Americans 
-^hat  we  compose  but  one  family — that 
ovtT  republican  institutions  will  be  sup- 
ported and  perpetuated  by  the  united  zeal 
and  patriotism  of  all.  Nothing  could 
give  me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  behold 
a  perfect  union  among  ourselves — a  union 
which  is  necessary  to  restore  to  social  in- 
tercourse its  former  charms,  and  to  render 
our  happiness,  as  a  nation,  unmixed  and 
complete.  To  promote  this  desirable  re- 
sult requires  no  compromise  of  principle, 
and  I  promise  to  give  it  my  continued  at- 
.tention,  and  my  best  endeavors." 

Even  General  Jackson,  since  held  up  to 
public  view  by  historians  as  the  ^most 
austere  and  "  stalwart "  of  all  politiciank 
caught  the  sweet  infection  of  peace,  and 
thus  advised  President  Monroe : — 

"Now  is  the  time  to  exterminate  that 
monster,  called  party  spirit.  By  select- 
ing [for  cabinet  oflScersJ  characters  most 
conspicuous  for  their  prObity,  virtue, 
capacity,  and  firmness,  without  regard  to 


party,  you  will  go  far  to,  if  not  entirely, 
eradicate  those  ^elings,  which,  on  former 
occasions,  threw  so  n^any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  government.  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  great  and  powerfol  nation  should 
never  indulge  in  party  feelings.  His  con- 
duct should  be  lioeral  and  disinterested ; 
always  bearing  in  mind,  that  he  acts  for  the 
whole  and  not  a  part  or  the  community." 

This  advice  had  been  given  with  a  view 
to  influence  the  appointment  of  a  mixed 
political  Cabinet,  out  while  Monroe  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  a  free  government 
could  exist  without  political  parties,  he 
nevertheless  sought  to  oring  all  of  the  peo- 
ple into  one  ptHitical  fold,  and  that  the 
Democratic.  Vet  he  certainly  and  plainly 
sought  to  allay  factions  in  his  own  party, 
and  with  this  view  selected  Crawford  for 
the  Treasury — the  gentleman  who  had 
been  so  warmly  supported  in  the  nomina- 
ting struggle  by  the  Clintonians  and  by  all 
who  objected  to  the  predominating  in- 
fluence of  Virginia  in  national  politics. 

Monroe,  like  his  immediate  predecessor, 
accepted  and  acted  upon  the  doctrines  of 
the  new  school  of  Republicans  as  repre- 
sented by  Clay  and  Caflioun,  both  of  whom 
still  fiavored  a  tariff*,  while  Clay  had  be- 
come  a  warm  advocate  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements.  These  two 
statesmen  thus  early  differed  on  some 
questions,  but  they  were  justly  regarded  as 
Ine  leading  friends  and  advisers  of  the  ad- 
ministration, for  to  both  still  clung  the 
patriotic  recollections  of  the  war  which 
they  had  so  warmly  advocated  and  sup- 
ported, and  the  issue  of  which  attested 
their  wisdom.  Clav  preferred  to  be  called 
a  Republican;  Calhoun  preferred  to  be 
called  a  Democrat,  and  just  then  the  terms 
were  so  often  exchanged  and  mingled  that 
history  is  at  fault  in  the  exact  designation, 
while  tradition  is  colored  by  the  bias  of 
subsequent  events  and  lives. 

Monroe's  first  inaugural  leaned  toward 
Clay's  scheme  of  internal  improvements, 
but  questioned  its  constitutiontility.  Clay 
was  next  to  Jefferson  the  most  original  of 
all  our  statesmen  and  politicians.  He  was 
prolific  in  measures,  and  almost  resistless 
in  their  advocacy,  From  a  political  stand- 
point he  was  the  most  direct  author  of  the 
war  of  1812,  for  his  advocacy  mainlv 
brought  it  to  the  isFue  of  arms,  which 
through  him  and  Calhoun  were  substituted 
for  diplomacy.  And  Calhoun  then  stood 
in  broader  view  before  the  country  than 
since.  His  sectional  pride  and  bias  had 
been  rarely  aroused,  and  like  Clay  he 
seemed  to  act  for  the  country  as  an  en- 
tirety. Subsenuent  sectional  issues  changed 
the  views  held  of  him  by  the  people  of 
both  the  North  and  South. 

We  have  said  that  Monroe  leaned 
toward  internal  improvements,  but  he 
thought  Congress  was  not  clothed  by  the 
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Gonadtation  with  the  power  to  authorize 
measaieB  BTipporting  it,  and  when  the  op- 
portunity was  presented  (May  4, 1822)  he 
vetoed  the  hill  "  for  the  preservation  and 
repair  of  the  Cumberland  road,"  and  ac- 
companied the  veto  with  a  most  elaborate 
message  in  which  he  discussed  the  consti- 
totiona]  aspects  of  the  question.  A  plain 
majority  of  the  firiends  of  the  administra- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Clay,  sup- 
ported the  theory  of  internal  improve- 
ments from  the  time  the  administration 
began,  but  were  reluctant  to  permit  a  divi- 
sion of  the  party  on  the  question. 

Mi^issippi  and  Illinois  were  admitted 
to  the  Uni^n  during  the  "  Era  of  Grood 
Feelinz,"  without  serious  political  disturb- 
ance, while  Alabama  was  authorized  to  form 
a  state  constitution  and  government,  and 
Arfc-AHMM  was  authorize  as  a  separate 
territorial  government  irom  part  of  Mis- 
sourL  In  1819  President  Monroe  m^ade  a 
tour  through  the  Southern  States  to  ex- 
amine their  defenses  and  see  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  people.  From  the  first 
inauguration  of  Monroe  up  to  1819  partv 
lines  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed, 
but  in  the  sixteenth  session  of  Congress, 
which  continued  until  May,  1820,  new 
questions  of  national  interest  arose,  pro- 
minent among  which  were  additional  pro- 
tective duties  for  our  manu&ctures ;  inter- 
nal improvements  by  the  government; 
admowledgments  of  the  independence  of 
the  South  American  States. 


Upon  tne  question  of  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  States, 
the  President  made  a  record  which  has 
ever  since  been  quoted  and  denominated 
**  The  Monroe  Doctrine."  It  is  embodied 
in  the  following  abstract  of  his  seventh 
annual  message,  under  date  of  Dec.  2d, 

**  It  was  stated,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session^  that  a  great  effort  was  then 
making  in  Spam  and  Portugal  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  that  it  appeared  to  be  conduct- 
ed with  extraordinary  moderation.  It 
need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  result 
has  been,  so  £i.r,  verv  different  from  what 
was  then  antlcipatea.  Of  events  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  with  which  we  have 
so  mnch  intercourse,  and  from  which  we 
derive  our  origin,  we  have  always  been 
anxious  and  interested  spectators.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish 
sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favor  of  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  men 
on  that  side  ot  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars 
of  the  European  powers,  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any 
fart   Qor  does  it  comport  ¥rith  our  policy 


to  do  so.  It  is  only  when  riffhts  are  in- 
vaded or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  re- 
sent injuries,  or  make  preparation  for  our 
defense.  With  the  movements  in  this 
hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more  im- 
mediately connected,  and  by  causes  which 
must  be  obvious  to  all  enli|;htened  and 
impartial  observers.  The  political  system 
of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different 
in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This 
difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists 
in  their  respective  governments.  And  to 
the  defense  of  our  own,  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under 
which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felici- 
ty, this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe 
it.  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amica- 
ble relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  those  powers,  to  declare,  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colo- 
nies or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall 
not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments 
who  have  declared  their  independence,  and 
maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we 
have,  on  great  consideration,  and  on  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not 
view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  Euro- 
pean power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manirestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States.  In  uie  war 
between  those  new  governments  and  Spain^ 
we  declared  our  neutrality  at  the  time  of 
their  recognition,  and  to  this  we  have  ad- 
hered, ana  shall  continue  to  adhere,  pro- 
vided no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  competent  authorities  of 
this  government,  shall  make  a  corres- 
ponding change  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  indispensable  to  tneir  security. 

The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
show  that  Europe  is  still  unsettled.  Of 
this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can 
be  adduced,  than  that  the  allied  powers 
should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  a  prin- 
ciple satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  nave 
interposed  by  force  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  Spain.  To  what  extent  such  in- 
terposition may  be  carried,  on  the  same 
principle,  is  a  question  to  which  all  inde- 
pendent powers,  whose  governments  differ 
from  theirs,  are  interest^ ;  even  those  most 
remote,  and  surely  none  more  so  than  the 
United  States.  Our  policy  in  regard  to 
Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agr* 
tated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  neverthe- 
less remains  the  same,  which  is,  not  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  concerns  of  any 
of  its  powers ;  to  consider  the  government^ 
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de  faetOj  as  the  le^timate  ^vemment  for 
us:  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it, 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank, 
firm,  and  manly  policy ;  meeting,  in  all 
instances,  the  just  claims  of  every  power, 
submitting  to  injuries  from  none.  But  in 
regard  to  these  continents,  circumstances 
are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different 
It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers 
should  extend  their  political  system  to  any 
portion  of  either  continent  without  endan- 
gering our  peace  and  happiness ;  nor  can 
any  one  believe,  that  our  southern  breth- 
ren, if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of 
their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible, 
therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such 
interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indiffer- 
ence. If  we  look  to  the  comparative 
strength  and  resources  of  Spain  and  those 
new  governments,  and  their  distance  from 
each  other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can 
never  subaue  them.  It  is  still  the  true 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the 
parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that 
other  powers  will  pursue  the  same  course." 
The  second  election  of  Monroe,  in  1820, 
was  accomplished  without  a  contest  Out 
of  231  electoral  votes,  but  one  was  cast 
against  him,  and  that  for  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Mr.  Tompkins,  the  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  was  only  a  little  less  for- 
tunate, there  being  14  scattering  votes 
against  him.  Neither  party,  if  indeed 
there  was  a  Federalist  party  left  made  any 
nominations. 


Th«  MlMotul  CompromUe. 

The  second  session  of  the  17th  Con- 

fress  opened  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
820,  with  James  Monroe- at  the  head  of 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Federal 
Legislature.  The  Cabinet  at  that  time 
was  composed  of  the  most  brilliant  minds 
of  the  country,  indeed  as  most  justly  re- 
marked by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton  in 
his  published  review  of  the  events  of  that 
period,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
government,  in  any  country,  at  any  time, 
more  talent  and  e^erience,  more  dignity 
and  decorum,  more  purity  of  private  life,  a 
larger  mass  of  information,  and  more  ad- 
diction to  business,  than  was  comprised  in 
the  list  of  celebrated  names  then  consti- 
tuting the  executive  department  of  the 
government.  The  legislative  department 
was  equally  impressive.  The  exciting  and 
agitating  question  then  pending  before 
Congress  was  on  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  into  the  Federal  Union, 
the  subject  of  the  issue  being  the  attempted 
tacking  on  of  conditions  restricting  sla- 
very within  her  limits.  She  was  admitted 
witnout  conditions  under  the^  so-called 
compromise,  which  abolished  it  in  certain 


portions  of  the  then  province  of  Louisiana. 
In  this  controversy,  the  compromise  was 
sustained  and  carried  entirely  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  and  memoers  from  the 
Southern  and  slave-holding  States  aided 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Executive,  and  it 
was  opposed  by  fifteen  Senators  from  non- 
slave-nolding  States,  who  represented  the 
opposite  side  on  the  political  questions  of 
the  day.  It  passed  the  House  by  a  close  vote 
of  86  to  82.  It  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned since  whether  this  act  was  constitu- 
tionaL  The  real  struggle  was  political,  and 
for  the  balance  of  power.  For  a  while  it 
threatened  the  total  overthrow  of  all  po- 
litical parties  upon  principle,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  geographical  parties  discrimi- 
nated by  the  slave  line,  and  thus  destroy- 
ing the  proper  action  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  leading  to  a  separation  of 
the  States.  It  was  a  federal  movement,  ac- 
cruing.to  the  benefit  of  that  party,  and  at 
first  carried  all  the  Northern  democracy  in 
its  current,  giving  the  supremacy  to  tneir 
adversaries.  When  this  effect  was  per- 
ceived, democrats  from  the  northern  non 
slave-holding  States  took  early  opportu- 
nity to  prevent  their  own  overthrow,  by 
voting  for  the  admission  of  the  States  on 
any  terms,  and  thus  prevent  the  eventual 
separation  of  the  States  in  the  establish- 
ment of  geographical  parties  divided  by  a 
slavery  and  anti-slavery  line. 

The  year  1820  marked  a  period  of  finan* 
cial  distress  in  the  country,  which  soon 
became  that  of  the  government  The  army 
was  reduced,  and  the  general  expenses  of 
the  departments  cut  down,  despite  which 
measures  of  economy  the  Congress  deemed 
it  necessary  to  authorize  the  President  to 
contract  for  a  loan  of  five  million  dollars. 
Distress  was  the  cry  of  the  day ;  relief  the 
general  demand,  the  chief  demand  com- 
ing from  debtors  to  the  Grovernment  for 
public  lands  purchased  under  the  then 
credit  system,  this  debt  at  that  time  ag- 
gregating twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  banks  foiled,  money  vanished,  instal- 
ments were  coming  due  which  could  not 
be  met ;  and  the  opening  of  Congress  in 
November,  1820,  was  saluted  by  the  arrival 
of  memorials  from  all  the  new  States  pray- 
ine  for  the  relief  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
public  lands.  The  President  referred  to  it 
in  his  annual  message  of  that  year,  and 
Congress  passed  a  measure  of  relief  by 
changing  the  system  to  cash  sales  instead 
of  credit,  reducing  the  price  of  the  lands, 
and  allowing  present  debtors  to  apply  pay- 
ments already  made  to  portions  of  the 
land  purchased,  relinquishing  the  remain- 
der. Applications  were  made  at  that 
time  for  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
emptive system,  but  without  effect ;  the 
new  States  continued  to  press  the  question 
and  finally  prevailed,  so  that  now  the  pre- 
emptive principle  has  become  a  fixnd  part 
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of  <rar  land  system,  permanently  incorpo- 
nled  with  it,  and  to  the  equal  ady&ntage 
of  the  settler  and  the  government 

The  session  of  1820-21,  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  at  which  any  proposition 
was  made  in  Congress  for  the  occupation 
«nd  settlement  of  our  territory  on  the 
Oolnmbia  river — ^the  only  part  then  owned 
by  ihe  United  States  on  tne  Pacific  coast. 
It  was  made  by  Dr.  Floyd,  a  representa- 
tive from  Vii^inia,  who  argued  that  the 
establishment  of  a  civilized  jK>wer  on  the 
American  coast  of  the  Pacific  could  not 
fidl  to  produce  great  and  wonderful  bene- 
fits not  only  to  our  own  country,  but  to 
the  people  of  Eastern  Asia,  China  and 
Japan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia might  become  the  granary  of  China 
and  Japan.  This  movement  suggested  to 
Senator  Benton,  to  move,  for  the  first  time 
pnblicly  in  the  United  States,  a  resolution 
to  send  ministers  to  the  Oriental  States. 

At  this  time  treaties  with  Mexico  and 
Spain  were  ratified,  by  which  the  United 
States  acquired  Flori(ui.  and  ceded  Texas ; 
tiiese  treaties,  together  with  the  Missouri 
compromise — a  measure  contemporaneous 
with  them— extinguished  slave  soil  in  all 
the  United  States  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  except  in  that  portion  which 
was  to  constitute  the  State  of  Arkansas ; 
and,  including  the  extinction  in  Texas 
consequent  upon  its  cession  to  a  non-slave- 
holding  power,  constituted  the  largest  ter- 
ritorial abolition  of  slavery  that  was  ever 
up  to  that  period  efiected  by  any  political 
power  of  any  nation. 

The  outside  view  of  the  slave  question  in 
the  United  States,  at  this  time,  is  that  the 
extension  of  slavery  was  then  arrested, 
circumscribed,  and  confined  within  narrow 
territorial  limits,  while  free  States  were 
permitted  an  almost  unlimited  expansion. 

In  1822  a  law  passed  Congress  abolish- 
ing the  Indian  factory  system,  which  had 
been  established  during  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, in  1796,  under  which  the 
Government  acted  as  a  factor  or  agent  for 
the  sale  of  supplies  to  the  Indians  and  the 
purchase  of  furs  firom  them ;  this  branch  of 
the  service  then  belonged  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  abuses 
discovered  in  it  led  to  the  discontinuance 
of  that  system. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1824  was 
approaching,  the  candidates  were  in  the 
field,  their  respective  friends  active  and 
busy,  and  popular  topics  for  the  canvass  in 
earnest  requisition.  Confess  was  full  of 
projects  for  different  objects  of  internal 
imnrovement,  mainly  in  roads  and  canals, 
ana  the  friends  of  each  candidate  exertea 
themselves  in  rivalry  of  each  other,  under 
the  supposition  that  their  opinions  would 
Stan'*  for  those  of  their  principals.  An  act 
£>r  the  preservation   of^  the   Cumberland 
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Road,  which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress, 
met  with  a  veto  from  President  Monroe, 
accompanied  by  a  state  paper  in  expoei- 
tioT)  ot  his  opinions  upon  tne  whole  sub* 
ject  of  Federal  interference  in  matters  of 
inter  state  commerce  and  roads  and  canals. 
He  discuiised  the  measure  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  plainly  showed  it  to  be  uncon« 
stitutional.  After  statins  the  question,  he 
examined  it  under  every  nead  of  constitu- 
tional derivation  under  which  its  advo- 
cates claimed  the  power,  and  found  it  tc 
be  granted  by  no  one  of  them  and  virtually 
pronibited  by  some  of  them.  This  was 
then  and  has  since  been  considered  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  and  thoroughly  con* 
sidercd  opinion  upon  the  general  Question 
which  has  ever  been  delivered  by  any 
American  statesman.  This  great  state  pa- 
per, delivered  at  a  time  when  internal  im- 
Erovement  bv  the  federal  government  had 
ecome  an  issue  in  the  canvass  for  the 
Presidency  and  was  ardently  advocated  by 
three  of  tlie  candidates  and  qualified  by 
two  others,  had  an  immense  current  in  its 
power,  carrying  with  it  many  of  the  old 
strict  constructionists. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  to 
the  protection  of  home  industry,  and  to  the 
estaolishment  of  what  was  then  called 
"  The  American  System,"  was  one  of  the 
large  sul^'ects  before  Congress  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1823-24,  and  was  me  regular  com- 
mencement of  the  heated  debates  on  that 
question  which  afterwards  ripened  into  a 
serious  diflSculty  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  presidential  election  being  then  de- 
pending, the  subject  becametinctured  with 
party  politics,  in  which  so  fiEur  as  that  in- 
gredient was  concerned,  and  was  not  con- 
trolled by  other  considerations,  members 
divided  pretty  much  on  the  lijie  which  al- 
ways divided  them  on  a  qu^tion  of  con»  / 
structive  powers.  The  protection  of  do-  ^ 
mestic  industry  not  being  among  the  pow- 
ers granted,  was  looked  ror  in  the  inciden- 
tal ;  and  denied  by  the  strict  construction- 
ists to  be  a  substantive  term,  to  be  exer- 
cbed  for  the  direct  purpose  of  protection ; 
but  admitted  by  all  at  that  time  and  ever 
since  the  first  tariff  act  of  1789,  to  be  an 
incident  to  the  revenue  raising  power,  and 
an  incident  to  be  regarded  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power.  Revenue  the  object,  pro-"^ 
tection  the  incident,  had  been  the  rule  in 
the  earlier  tariffs ;  now  that  rule  was  sought 
to  be  reversed,  and  to  make  protection  the 
object  of  the  law,  and  revenue  the  inci-  . 
dent  Mr.  Heniy  Clay  was  the  leader  in  J 
the  proposed  revision  and  the  champion  of 
the  American  system;  he  was  ablv  sup- 
ported in  the  j&ouse  by  many  able  and 
effective  speakers ;  who  based  their  argu- 
ment on  the  general  distress  then  alleged  to  , 
be  prevalent  in  the  country.  Mr.  Daniel  "^ 
Webster  was  the  leading  speaker  on  tb« 
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other  side,  and  disputed  the  universality 
of  the  distress  whicn  had  been  described ; 
and  contested  the  propriety  of  high  or  pro- 
hibitory duties,  in  the  present  active  and 
intelligent  state  of  the  world,  to  stimulate 
industry  and  manufacturing  enterprise. 

The  bill  was  carried  by  a  close  vote  in 
both  Houses.  Though  brought  forward 
avowedly  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures,  it  was  not  entirely  supported 
on  that  ground ;  an  increase  of  revenue 
being  the  motive  with  some,  the  public 
debt  then  being  nearly  ninety  millions. 
An  increased  protection  to  the  products  of 
several  States,  as  lead  in  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois, hemp  in  Kentucky,  iron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, wool  in  Ohio  and  New  York,  com- 
manded many  votes  for  the  bill ;  and  the 
impending  presidential  election  had  its  in- 
fluence in  its  favor. 

Two  of  the  candidates,  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Clav,  voted  for  and  avowedly  supported 
(General  Jackson,  who  voted  for  tne  bill, 
was  for  it,  as  tending  to  give  a  home  sup- 
ply of  the  articles  necessary  in  time  of  war, 
and  as  raising  revenue  to  pay  the  public 
debt ;  Mr.  Crawford  was  opposed  to  it,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  withdrawn  as  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate.  The  Southern  planting 
States  were  dissatisfied,  believing  that  the 
new  burdens  upon  imports  which  it  im- 
posed, fell  upon  the  producers  of  the  ex- 
ports, and  tended  to  enrich  one  section  of 
the  Union  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Thajtttack  and  support  of  the  bill  took 
much  ©ra  sectional  aspect;  Virginia,  the 
two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  some  others, 
beine  unanimous  f^ainst  it.  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  being 
unanimous  for  it.  Massachusetts,  which 
up  to  this  time  had  no  small  influence  in 
commerce,  voted,  with  all,  except  one 
imember,  against  it.  \yiA  this 
Tspect,  a  tariff  for  protection,  also  began  to 
assume  a  political  aspect,  being  taken  un- 
der the  care  of  the  par^»  afterwards  de- 
nominated as  Whig.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Monroe ;  a  proof  that 
that  careful  and  strict  constructionist  of 
the  constitution  did  not  consider  it  as  de- 
prived of  its  revenue  character  by  the  de- 
gree of  protection  which  it  extended. 

A  subject  which  at  the  present  time  is 
exciting  much  criticism,  viz:  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution  relative  to 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, had  its  origin  in  movements  in  that 
direction  taken  by  leading  Democrats  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1824.  The  electoral 
college  has  never  been  since  the  early  elec- 
tions, an  independent  body  free  to  select 
a  President  and  Vice-President;  though 
in  theory  they  have  been  vested  with  such 
powers,  in  practice  they  have  no  such  prac- 
tical power  over  the  elections,  and  have 
had  none  since  their  institution.  In  every 
ease  the  elector  has  been  an  instrument^ 


bouud  to  obey  a  particular  impulsion,  and 
disobedience  to  which  would  oe  attended 
with  infamy,  and  with  every  penaltv  which 
public  indignation  could  inflict.  From  the 
beginning  they  have  stood  pledged  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  indicated  by  the  public 
will ;  and  have  proved  not  only  to  be  use- 
leas,  but  an  inconvenient  intervention  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  object  of  their 
choice.  Mr.  McDuffie  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Mr.  Benton  in  the 
Senate,  proposed  amendments ;  the  mode 
of  taking  the  direct  vote  to  be  in  districts, 
and  the  persons  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  or  Vice- 
President  in  any  district,  to  count  one  vote 
for  such  office  respectively  which  is  noth- 
ing; but  substituting  the  candidates  them- 
selves for  their  electoral  representative^ 

In  the  election  of  1824  four  candidates 
were  before  the  people  for  the  office  of 
President,  General  Jackson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  William  H.  Crawford  and  Henry 
Clay.  None  of  them  received  a  majority 
of  the  261  electoral  votes,  and  the  election 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. John  C.  Calhoun  had  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vcrtes  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President,  and  was  elected.  Mr.  Adams 
was  elected  President  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  although  General  Jack- 
son was  the  choice  of  the  people,  having 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  at 
the  general  election.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Adams  was  perfectly  constitutional,  and  as 
such  fully  submitted  to  by  the  people ;  but 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  aemos  krateo  prin- 
ciple ;  and  that  violation  was  equally  re- 
buked. All  the  representatives  who  voted 
against  the  will  of  their  constituents,  lost 
their  favor,  and  disappeared  from  public 
life.  The  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  largely  changed  at 
the  first  general  election,  and  presented  a 
fiiU  opposition  to  the  new  President.  Mr. 
Adams  himself  was  injured  by  it,  and  at 
the  ensuing  presidential  election  was  beat- 
en by  Greneral  Jackson  more  than  two  to 
one. 

Mr.  Clay,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
House  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  afterwards  took 
upon  himself  the  mission  of  reconciling  the 
people  to  his  election  in  a  series  of  public 
speeches,  was  himself  crippled  in  the 
effort,  lost  his  place  in  the  democratic  par- 
ty, and  joined  the  Whigs  (then  called  the 
national  republicans).  The  democratic 
principle  was  victor  over  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  and  beneficial  results  ensued. 
It  vindicated  the  people  in  their  right  and 
their  power.  It  re-established  parties 
upon  tne  basis  of  principle,  and  drew  anew 
party  lines,  then  almost  obliterated  under 
the  fiision  of  parties  during  the  "  era  of 
good  feeling,"  and  the  efforts  of  leading 
men  to  make  personal  parties  for  them- 
selves.   It  showed  the  conservative  power 
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of  our  goyennent  to  lie  in  the  people,  more 
than  in  ita  constituted  autnorities.  It 
showed  that  they  were  capable  of  exercis- 
ing the  function  of  Belf-goyemment,  and 
lastly,  it  assumed  the  supremacy  of  the  de- 
mocracy for  a  long  time,  and  until  lost  by 
causes  to  be  referred  to  hereafter.  The 
Presidential  election  of  1824  is  remarkable 
onder  another  aspect — ^its  results  cautioned 
all  public  men  a^^nst  future  attempts  to 
goTem  presidential  elections  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives;  and  it  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  caucus  nominations  for  the 
Presidency  by  members  of  Congress.  This 
mode  of  concentrating  nublic  opinion  be- 

Sn  to  be  practiced  as  tne  eminent  men  of 
e  Berolution,  to  whom  public  opinion 
awarded  a  preference,  were  passing  away, 
and  when  new  men,  of  more  equal  preten- 
sions, were  coming  upon  the  stage.  It  was 
tried  seyeral  times  with  success  and  general 
approbation,  because  public  sentiment  was 
followed — ^not  led — ^by  the  caucus.  It  was 
attempted  in  1824  and  &iled ;  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Mr.  Crawford,  by  their  joint 
efforts,  succeeded,  and  justly  in  the  fact 
though  not  in  the  motiye^  in  rendering 
these  Congress  caucus  nominations  odious 
to  the  people,  and  broke  them  down. 
They  were  aropped,  and  a  different  mode 
adopted  — that  of  party  nominations  by 
oonyentions  of  delegates  from  the  States. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  com- 
menced with  his  inaugural  address,  in 
which  the  chief  topic  was  that  of  internal 
national  improvement  by  the  federal  gov  • 
emment.  This  declared  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration furnished  a  ground  of  opposi- 
tion against  Mr.  Adams,  and  went  to  the 
reconstruction  of  parties  on  the  old  line  of 
strict,  or  latitudinous,  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  new  administration  was  to 
haye  a  settled  and  strong  opposition,  and 
that  founded  in  principles  of^  government 
— the  same  principles,  under  different 
forms,  which  had  discriminated  parties  at 
the  commencement  of  the  federal  govern- 
ments Men  of  the  old  school — survivors 
of  the  contest  of  the  Adams  and  Jefferson 
(  times,  with  some  exceptions,  divided  ac- 
cordingly— the  federalists  ^oing  for  Mr. 
Adams,  the  republicans  against  nim,  with 
the  mass  of  the  younger  generation.  The 
Senate  by  a  decided  majority,  and  the 
House  by  a  strong  minority,  were  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  the  new  President 

In  Io26  occurred  the  famous  debates  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  on  the  proposed 
Congrev  of  American  States,  to  contract 
alliances  to  guard  against  and  prevent  the 
establishment  of  any  future  European  co- 
lony within  its  borders.  The  mission 
though  sanctioned  was  never  acted  upon 
or  carried  out.  It  was  authorized  by  very 
nearly  a  party  vote,  the  democracy  as  a 
pvrty  being  against  it  The  President,  Mr. 


Adams,  stated  the  objects  of  the  Congress 
to  be  as  follows :  *'  An  agreement  between 
all  the  parties  represent^  at  the  meeting, 
that  each  will  guard,  by  its  own  means, 
against  the  establishment  of  any  future 
European  colony  within  its  own  borders, 
may  oe  advisable.  This  wa<i,  more  than 
two  years  since,  announced  by  my  prede- 
cessor to  the  world,  as  a  principle  result- 
ing from  the  emancipation  ot  both  the 
American  continents.  It  may  be  so  de« 
veloped  to  the  new  southern  nations,  that 
they  ma^  feel  it  as  an  essential  appendage 
to  their  independence." 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  a  member  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  cabinet,  filling  the  department 
from  which  the  aoctrine  would  emanate. 
The  enunciation  by  him  as  above  of  this 
"  Monroe  Doctrine,''  as  it  is  called,  is  very 
different  from  what  it  has  of  late  been  sup* 
posed  to  be,  as  binding  the  United  States 
to  guard  all  the  territory  of  the  New  World 
from  European  colonization.  The  mes- 
sage above  quoted  was  written  at  a  time 
when  the  doctrine  as  enunciated  by  the 
former  President  through  the  then  Secre- 
tary was  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  latter, 
ana  when  he  himself  in  a  communication 
to  the  American  Senate  was  laying  it  down 
for  the  adoption  of  all  the  American  na- 
tions in  a  general  congress  of  their  depu- 
ties. According  to  President  Adams,  tnis 
"Monroe  Doctrine"  (according  to  which  it 
has  been  of  late  believed  that  the  United 
States  were  to  stand  guard  over  the  two 
Americas,  and  repulse  all  intrusive  colo- 
nbts  from  their  snores),  was  entirely  eon- 
fined  to  our  own  borders ;  that  it  was  only 
proposed  to  get  the  other  States  of  the  New 
World  to  .agree  that,  each  for  itself,  and  by 
its  own  means,  should  guard  its  own  terri- 
tories ;  and,  consequenUy,  that  the  United 
States,  BO  far  from  extending  gratuitous 
protection  to  the  territories  of  other  States, 
would  neither  give,  nor  receive,  aid  in  any 
such  enterprise,  but  that  each  should  use 
its  own  means,  within  its  own  borders,  for 
its  own  exemption  from  European  colonial 
intrusion. 

No  quesition  in  its  day  excited  more  in- 
temperate discission,  excitement,  and  feel- 
ing between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate, 
and  none  died  out  so  quickly,  than  this, 
relative  to  the  proposed  congress  of  Ameri- 
can nations,  l^e  chief  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  its  retrospect — and  it  is  a  real 
one — ^is  a  view  of  the  firmness  with  which 
the  minority  maintained  the  old  policy  of 
the  United  States,  to  avoid  entangling  al- 
liances and  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
other  nations ;  and  the  exposition,  by  one 
so  competent  as  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  true 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. 

At  the  session  of  1825-26  attempt  was 
again  made  to  procure  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  ^  relation  to  the  moda 
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of  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, ^  as  to  do  away  with  all  intermedi- 
ate agencies,  and  give  the  election  to  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  In  the  Senate 
the  matter  was  referrea  to  a  committee  who 
reported  amendments  dispensing  with 
electors,  providing  for  districts  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Eepresentatives  to  which  the  State 
was  entitled  in  Congress,  and  obviating  all 
excuses  for  caucuses  and  conventions  to 
concentrate  public  opinion  by  providing 
that  in  the  event  of  no  one  receiving  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  district  votes 
cast,  that  a  second  election  should  be  held 
limited  to  the  two  persons  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes ;  and  in  case  of  an 
eqnal  division  of  votes  on  the  second  elec- 
tion then  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  one  of  them  for  President,  as 
is  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
idea  being  that  the  first  election,  if  not  re- 
sulting in  any  candidate  receiving  a  ma- 
jority, should  stand  for  a  popular  nomina- 
tion— a  nomination  by  the  people  them- 
selves, out  of  which  the  election  is  almost 
sure  to  be  made  on  the  second  trial.  The 
same  plan  was  suggested  for  choosing  a 
Vice-President,  except  that  the  Senate  was 
to  finally  elect,  in  case  of  failure  to  choose 
at  first  and  second  elections.  The  amend- 
ments did  not  receive  the  requisite  support 
of  two-thirds  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House.  This  movement  was  not  of  a  par- 
tisan character ;  it  was  eaually  supported 
and  opposed  respectively  oy  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  both  parties.  Substan- 
tially the  same  plan  was  recommended  by 
President,  Jackson  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  December  8, 1829. 

It  is  interestinff  to  note  that  at  this  Ses- 
sion of  1825  and  '26,  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Democrats  to  pass  a  tenure  of  office 
biU,  as  applicable  to  government  em- 
ployees and  office-holders;  it  provided 
'^that  in  all  nominations  made  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate,  to  &\\  vacancies 
occasioned  by  an  exercise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  remove  from  office,  the 
fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the 
Senate  at  the  same  time  that  the  nomina- 
tion is  made,  with  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  which  such  officer  may  have  been 
removed."  It  was  also  sought  at  the  same 
time  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  prohibit 
the  appointment  of  any  member  of  Con- 

gress  to  any  federal  office  of  trust  or  profit, 
urine  the  period  for  which  he  was  elec- 
ted ;  the  design  bein^  to  make  the  mem- 
bers wholly  independent  of  the  Executive, 
and  not  subservient  to  the  latter,  and  in- 
capable of  receiving  favors  in  the  form  of 
bestowals  of  official  patronage. 

The  tariff  of  1828  is  an  era  in  our  politi- 
cal legislation;  from  it  the  doctrine  of 
"  nullmcation ''  originated,  and  from  that 
date  began  a  serious  division  between  the 


North  and  the  South.    This  tarifTlaw 
projected  in  the  interest  of  the  woolen 
manufacturers,  but  ended  bv  including  &U 
manufiEicturing  interests.    The  passage   oi 
this  measure  was  brought  about  not  because 
it  was  favored  by  a  majority,  but  because 
of  political  exigencies.    In  the  then  ap* 
preaching     presidential     election,     Mx. 
AdamSy  who  was  in  favor  of  the  ^*  Ameri- 
can System,"  supported  by  Mr.  Clay  (his 
Secretary  of  State)  wa%*oppo8ed  by  Greneral 
Jackson.    This  tarifi*  was  made  an  admin- 
istration measure,  and  became  an  issue  in 
the  canvass.    The  New  England  States, 
which  had  formerly  favored  free  trade,  on 
account   of   their   commercial   interests, 
changed  their  po^cy,  and,  led    by  Mr. 
Webster,  became  advocates  of  the  protec- 
tive system.    The  question  of  protective 
tariff  nad  now  not  only  become  political, 
but  sectional.    The  Southern  States  as  a 
section,  were  arrayed  against  the  system, 
though  prior  to  1816  had  favored  it,  not 
merely  as  an  incident  to  revenue,  but  as  a 
substantive  object.     In  &ct  these  tariff 
bills,  each  exceeding  the  other  in  its  de- 
gree of  protection,  had  become  a  regular 
appendage  of  our  presidential  elections — 
carrying  round  in  every  cycle  of  four  years, 
with  that  returning  event ;  starting  in  1816 
and  followed  up  in  1820-24,  ana  now  in 
1828,  with  successive    augmentations  of 
duties ;  the  last  being  often  pushed  as  a 
party  measure,  and  with  the  visible  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  presidential  elec- 
tion.   General  Jacason  was  elected^  hav- 
ing received  178  electoral  votes  to  88  re- 
ceived  bv   John   Quincy   Adams.     Mr. 
Bichard  Kush,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Adams^  was  de- 
feated for  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and 
John0rCalhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
elect^  to  that  office.  ^ — 

The  election  of  Oeneral  Jackson  was  a 
triumph  of  democratic  principle,  and  an 
assertion  of  the  people's  right  to  govern 
themselves.  That  principle  had  been  vio- 
lated in. the  presidential  election  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  in  the  session  of 
1824-25;  and  the  sanction,  or  rebuke,  of 
that  violation  was  a  leading  question  in  the 
whole  canvass.  It  was  also  a  triumph 
over  the  high  protective  policy,  and  tne 
federal^  internal  improvement  policy,  and 
the^^atitudinous  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  of  the  democracy  over  the 
federalists,  then  called  national  republi- 
cans ;  and  was  the  re-establishment  of  par- 
ties on  principle,  according  to  the  land- 
marks of  the  early  years  of  the  govern- 
ment For  although  Mr.  Adams  nad  re- 
ceived confidence  and  office  from  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  and  had  classed 
with  the  democratic  party  during  the  "  era 
of  good  feeling,"  yet  he  had  previously 
been  federal ;  and  on  the  re-estaolishment 
of  old  party  lines  which  began  to  take  place 
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After  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
Hoose  of  BepresentativeSy  his  affinities 
and  policy  became  those  of  his  former 

Sariy ;  and  as  a  party,  with  many  indivi- 
ual  exceptions,  thev  became  his  suppor- 
ten  and  ms  strengtL  General  Jackson, 
on  the  contrary,  mul  always  been  demo- 
cratic, so  classing  when  he  was  a  Senator 
in  Congress  nnder  the  administration  of 
t^e  first  Mr.  Adams ;  and  when  party  lines 
weremoststraightly  drawn,  and  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  as  snch  now  receiving  the  sup^rt 
ot  men  and  States  which  took  this  political 
position  at  that  time,  and  maintained  it  for 
years  afterwards ;  among  the  latter,  notably 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  short  session  of  1829-30  was  ren- 
dered fiimons  by  the  long  and  earnest  de- 
bates in  the  Senate  on  the  doctrine  of  nul- 
lification, as  it  was  then  called.  It  started 
by  a  resolution  of  incjuiry  introduced  by 
Mr.  Foot  of  Connecticut;  it  was  united 
widi  a  proposition  to  limit  the  sales  of  the 
public  tanas  to  those  tlien  in  the  market — 
to  suspend  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands 
— and  to  abolish  the  office  of  Surveyor- 
General.  The  effect  of  such  a  resolution, 
if  sanctioned  upon  inquiry  and  carried  into 
legislative  effect,  would  have  been  to  check 
emigration  to  the  new  States  in  the  West, 
and  to  check  thegrowth  and  settlement  of 
these  States  and  l^rritories.  It  was  warmly 
opposed  bv  Western  members.  The  de- 
bate spread  and  took  an  acrimonious  turn, 
and  sectional,  imputing  to  the  quarter  of 
the  Union  from  which  it  came  an  old  and 
early  policy  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
West  at  the  outset  by  proposing  to  limit 
the  sale  of  the  Western  lands,  by  selling 
no  tract  in  advance  until  all  in  the  rear 
was  sold  out;  and  during  the  debate  Mr. 
Webster  referred  to  the  famous  ordinance 
of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  north- 
western territory,  and  especially  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  which  it  c^in4 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  to 
which  Mr.  Webster's  remarks,  during  the 
debate,  related,  was  another  wnich  excited 
some  warm  discussion— the  topic  of  slavery 
—and  the  effect  of  its  existence  or  non- 
existence in  different  States.  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  were  taken  for  examples,  and 
the  superior  improvement  and  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  were  attributed  to  its  exemp- 
tion from  the  evils  of  slavery.  This  was 
an  excitable  salnect.  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  woundis  oi  the  Missouri  contro- 
versy in  which  the  North  was  the  undis- 
puted a^gg^essor,  were  still  tender.  Mr. 
Mayne  from  South  Carolina  answered  with 
warmth  and  resented  as  a  reflection  upon 
the  Slave  States  this  disadvantageous  com- 
parison. Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri  followed 
on  the  same  side,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  said,  "  I  regard  with  admiration, 
that  is  to  sav,  with  wonder,  the  sublime 
morality  of  those  who  cannot  bear  the  ab- 


stract contemplation  of  slavery,  at  tne  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles 
off."  This  allusion  to  the  Missouri  con- 
troversy, and  invective  against  the  free 
States  ror  their  part  in  it,  by  Messrs. 
Hayne  and  Benton,  brought  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Webster,  showing  what  their  conduct 
had  been  at  the  first  introduction  of  the 
slavery  topic  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  totally  refused  to  in- 
terfere between  master  and  slave  in  any 
way  whatever.  But  the  topic  which  be- 
came the  leading  feature  of  the  whole  de- 
bate, and  gave  it  an  interest  which  cannot 
die.  was  tluit  of  nullification — ^the  assumed 
rigntof  a  State  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress 
— ^then  first  broached  in  the  Senate — and 
in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Hayne  were  the  champion 
speakers  on  opj>06ite  sides — ^the  latter 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Calhoun.  This  turn  in  the  de- 
bate was  brought  about,  by  Mr.  Hayne 
having  made  allusion  to  the  course  of  New 
England  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  espe- 
ciafly  to  the  assemblage  known  as  the 
Hartford  Convention,  and  to  which  designs' 
unfriendly  to  the  Union  had  been  at- 
tributed. This  gave  Mr.  Webster  an  op- 
portunity to  retaliate,  and  he  referred  to 
the  public  meetings  which  had  just  then 
taken  place  in  South  Carolina  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff,  and  at  which  resolves 
were  passed,  and  propositions  adopted  sig- 
nificant of  resisistance  to  the  act;  and  con- 
sequently of  disloyalty  to  the  Union.  He 
drew  Mr.  Hayne  into  their  defence  and 
into  an  avowal  of  what  has  since  obtained 
the  current  name  of  " Nullification"  He 
said,  "  I  understand  the  honorable  gentle- 
man firom  South  Carolina  to  maintain,  that 
it  is  a  right  of  the  State  Legislature  to  inter- 
fere, whenever,  in  their  judgment,  this 
government  transcends  its  constitutional 
limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation  of  its 
laws,  «  ♦  »  *  that  the  States  may  law- 
fiilly  decide  for  themselves,  and  each  State 
for  itself,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act 
of  the  general  government  transcends  its 
powers,  *  ♦  *  *  that  if  the  exigency 
of  the  case,  in  the  opinion  of  any  State 
government  require  it,  such  State  gov- 
ernment may,  by  its  own  sovereign  au- 
thority, annul  an  act  of  the  general  "gov- 
ernment, which  it  deems  plainly  and  pal- 
pably unconstitutional."  Mr.  Hayne  was 
evidently  unprepared  to  admit,  or  tally 
deny,  the  propositions  as  so  laid  down,  but 
contented  himself  with  stating  the  words 
of  the  Virginia  Resolution  of  1798,  as  fol- 
lows: "That  this  assembly  doth  explicitly 
and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the 
powers  of  tne  federal  government  as  result- 
ing from  the  compact,  to  which  the  States 
are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense 
and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting 
that  compact,  as  no  farther  valid  than  they 
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are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated 
in  that  compact,  and  tluit,  in  case  of  a  de- 
liberate, palpable  and  dangerous  exercise 
of  other  powers,  not  granted  b^  the  said 
compact,  tne  States  who  are  parties  thereto 
have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to 
interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
hberties  appertaining  to  them/' 

This  resolution  came  to  be  understood 
by  Mr.  Hayne  and/others  on  that  side  of 
the  debate,  in  the  same  sense  that  Mr. 
Webster  stated,  as  above,  he  understood 
the  gentleman  irom  the  South  to  interpret 
it  On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  he 
argued  that  the  doctrine  had  no  foundation 
either  in  the  Constitution,  or  on  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions — that  the  Constitution 
makes  the  federal  government  act  upon 
citizens  within  the  States,  and  not  upon 
the  States  themselves,  as  in  the  old  con- 
federation: that  within  their  Constitution- 
al limits  the  laws  of  Congress  were  supreme 
— ^and  that  it  was  treasonable  to  resist 
them  with  force :  and  that  the  question  of 

*  their  constitutionality  was  to  oe  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court :  with  respect  to  the 
Virginia  resolutions,  on  which  Mr.  Hayne 
relied,  Mr.  Webster  disputed  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  them — claimed  for  them 
an  innocent  and  justifiable  meaning — and 
exempted  Mr.  Madison  from  the  suspicion 
of  having  framed  a  resolution  asserting  the 
right  of  a  State  legislature  to  annul  an  Act 
of  Congress,  and  thereby  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  one  State  to  destroy  a  form  of 

government  which  he  had  just  labored  so 
ard  to  establish. 

Mr.  Hayne  on  his  ^art  gave  (as  the  prac- 
tical part  of  his  doctrine)  the  pledge  of  for- 
cible resistance  to  any  attempt  to  enforce 
unconstitutional  laws.  He  said,  "The 
gentleman  has  called  upon  us  to  carry  out 
our  scheme  practically.  Now,  sir,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  view  of  this  matter,  then  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  the  right  of  a  State 
being  established,  the  federal  government 
is  bound  to  acquiesce  in  a  solemn  decision 
of  a  State,  acting  in  it3  sovereign  capacity, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 

*  people  for  an  amendment  to  tne  Constitu- 
tion. This  solemn  decision  of  a  State  binds 
the  federal  government,  under  the  highest 
constitutional  obligation,  not  to  resort  to 
any  means  of  coercion  against  tiie  citizens 
of  the  dissenting  State.  *  *  ♦  Suppose 
Congress  shoula  pass  an  agrarian  law,  or  a 
law  emancipating  our  slaves,  or  should 
commit  any  other  gross  violation  of  our 
constitutional  rights,  will  any  gentlemen 
contend  that  the  decision  of  every  branch 
of  the  federal  government,  in  favor  of  such 
laws,  could  prevent  the  States  from  de- 
claring them  null  and  void,  and  protecting 
their  citizens  from  their  operation  ?  *  * 
Let  me  assure  the  gentlemen  that,  when- 


ever any  attempt  shall  be  made  from  any 
quarter,  to  enforce  unconstitutional  laws, 
clearly  violating  our  essential  rights,  our 
leaders  (whoever  they  may  be)  will  not  l>e 
found  reading  black  letter  from  the  musty 
pages  of  old  law  books.    They  will  look  to 
the  Constitution,  and  when  called  upon  by 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  rights  secured  to 
them  by  the  charter  of  their  liberties,  they 
will  succeed  in  defending  them,  or  '  perish 
in  the  last  ditch.' " 

These  words  of  Mr.  Hayne  seem  almost 
prophetic  in  view  of  the  events  of  thirty 
years  later.  No  one  then  believed  in  any- 
thing serious  in  the  new  interpretation 
given  to  the  Virginia  resolutions — nor  in 
anything  practical  from  nullification — nor 
in  forcible  resistance  to  the  tariff  laws  frx>m 
South  Carolina — nor  in  any  scheme  of  dis- 
union. 

Mr.  Webster's  closing  reply  was  a  fine 
piece  of  rhetoric,  delivered  in  an  elaborate 
and  artistic  style,  and  in  an  apparent  spirit 
of  deep  seriousness.  He  concluded  thus — 
"When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  m^  I 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
figured fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent :  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
or  drenchea,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood. 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance, 
rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the 
Republic,  now  known  and  honored  through- 
out the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  ori- 
ginal lustre,  not  a  stripe  eras^  or  polluted, 
nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its 
motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as, 
What  is  all  this  worth?  nor  those  other 
words  of  delusion  and  folly.  Liberty  first 
and  Union  afterwards;  but  everywhere, 
spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light, 
blazing  in  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  noat 
over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in 
every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  Ameri- 
can heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable  I  " 

President  Jackson  in  his  first  annual 
message  to  Confess  called  attention  to  the 
fact  of  expiration  in  1836  of  the  charter 
of  incorporation  granted  by  the  Federal 
government  to  a  moneyed  institution  called 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
originally  designed  to  assist  the  govern 
ment  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
uniform  and  sound  currency.  He  seriously 
doubted  the  constitutionality  and  expedi- 
ency of  the  law  creating  the  bank,  and 
was  opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  charter. 
His  view  of  the  matter  was  that  if  such  an 
institution  was  deemed  a  necessity  it  should 
be  made  a  national  one,  in  the  sense  of 
being  founded  on  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  its  revenues,  and  not  a  corpono 
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tion  independent  from  and  not  a  part  of 
the  government.  The  House  of  Kepre- 
Bentadyes  was  strongly  in  &yor  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  and  several  of  its 
committees  made  elaborate,  ample  and 
argomentative  reports  upon  the  subject. 
These  reports  were  the  subject  of  news- 
paper and  ]>amphlet  publication;  and 
lauded  for  their  power  and  excellence,  and 
triumphant  refutation  of  all  the  President's 
opinions.  Thus  was  the  "  war  of  the  Bank' ' 
commenced  at  once  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
public  press ;  and  openly  at  the  instance 
of  the  mnk  itself,  which,  forgetting  its 
position  as  an  institution  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment, set  itself  up  as  a  power,  ana  strug- 
gled for  continued  existence,  by  demand 
lor  renewal  of  its  charter.  It  allied  itself 
at  the  same  time  to  the  political  power 
opposed  to  the  President,  joined  in  alt  their 
schemes  of  protective  tarifl^  and  national 
internal  improvement,  ana  became  the 
head  of  the  American  system.  Its  moneyed 
and  political  power,  nimierous  interested 
affiliations,  ana  control  over  other  banks 
and  fiscal  institutions,  was  truly  great  and 
extensive,  and  a  power  which  was  exer- 
cised and  made  to  be  felt  during  the  strug- 
§le  to  such  a  degree  that  it  threatened  a 
anger  to  the  country  and  the  government 
almost  amounting  to  a  nationsu  calamity. 

The  subject  of  renewal  of  the  charter 
was  agitated  at  every  succeeding  session 
of  Congress  down  to  1836,  and.  many  able 
speeches  made  for  and  against  it. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1831,  the 
National  Republicans,  as  the  party  was 
then  called  wnich  afterward  took  the  name 
of  "  whig,"  held  its  convention  in  Balti- 
more, and  nominated  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  to  be  voted  for 
at  the  election  in  the  autumn  of  the  ensu- 
ing year.  Henry  Clay  was  the  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President,  and  John  Ser- 
geant for  that  of  Vice-President.  The 
platform  or  address  to  the  people  presented 
the  party  issues  which  were  to  be  settled 
at  the  ensuing  election,  the  chief  subjects 
being  the  tariff,  internal  improvement,  re- 
moval of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  the 
y  /  renewal  of  the  United  States  Bank  charter. 
Thus  the  bank  question  was  fullv  presented 
as  an  issue  in  the  election  by  that  part  of 
its  friends  who  classed  politically  gainst 
President  Jackson.  But  it  had  also  Demo- 
cratic friends  without  whose  aid  the  re- 
charter  could  not  be  got  through  Congress, 
and  they  labored  assiduously  for  it  The 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered 
in  1791.  was  a  federal  measure,  favored  by 
Cteneral  Hamilton,  opposed  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Madison,  and  the  Republican 
party;  and  became  a  great  lanamark  of 
partv,  not  merely  for  tne  bank  itself,  but 
for  tne  latitudinarian  construction  of  the 
oonatitation  in  which  it  was  founded,  and 


the  precedent  it  established  that  Congress 
might  in  its  discretion  do  what  it  pleased, 
under  the  plea  of  being  "necessari/**  to 
carry  into  effect  some  n'anted  power.  The 
non-renewal  of  the  charter  m  1811,  was 
the  act  of  the  Republican  party,  then  in 
possession  of  the  government,  and  taking 
the  opportunity  to  terminate,  upon  its  own 
limitation,  the  existence  of  an  institution 
whose  creation  they  had  not  been  able  to 
prevent.  The  charter  of  the  second  bank, 
in  1816,  was  the  act  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and,  as  such,  was 
opposed  by  tne  Federal  party — not  seeming 
then  to  understand  that,  by  its  instincts,  a 
great  moneyed  corporation  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  own  partv^  and  would 
soon  be  with  it  in  action — ^which  the  bank 
soon  was — ^and  now  struggled  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  existence  under  the  lead 
of  those  who  had  opposed  its  creation  and 
against  the  party  wnich  effected  it.  Mr. 
Webster  was  a  Federal  leader  on  both 
occasions — against  the  charter  in  1816: 
for  the  re-charter  in  1832.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  after  a  long  and  arduous  con- 
test; and  afterwards  passed  the  House, 
quickly  and  with  little  or  no  contest  at  all. 
It  was  sent  to  the  President,  and  vetoed 
by  him  July  10, 1832 ;  the  message  stating 
his  objections  being  an  elaborate  review 
of  the  subject ;  the  veto  being  based  mainly 
on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure. 
The  veto  was  sustained.  Following  this 
the  President  after  the  adjournment  re- 
moved from  the  bank  the  government 
deposits,  and  referred  to  that  fact  in  his 
next  annual  message  on  the  second  day  of 
December,  1833,  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  twenty-third  Congress.  Ac- 
companying it  was  the  report  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasunr,  Hon.  Roger  B. 
Taney,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  giv- 
ing the  reasons  of  the  government  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  public  funds.  Long  and 
bitter  was  the  contest  between  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  one  side  and  the  Bank  and  its 
supporters  in  the  Senate  on  the  other  side. 
The  conduct  of  the  Bank  produced  dis- 
tress throughout  the  country,  and  was  so 
intended  to  coerce  the  President.  Distress 
petitions  flooded  Congress,  and  the  Senate 
even  passed  resolutions  of  censure  of  the 
President.  The  latter,  however,  held  firm 
in  his  position.  A  committee  of  investi- 
gation was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  inauire  into  the  causes 
of  the  commercial  emoarrassment  and  tlie 
public  distress  complained  of  in  the 
numerous  distress  memorials  presented  to 
the  two  Houses  during  the  session;  and 
whether  the  Bank  had  been  instrumental, 
through  its  management  of  money,  in  pro- 
ducing the  distress  and  embarrassment  of 
which  so  much  complaint  was  made ;  to 
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inquire  whether  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
had  been  violated,  and  what  corruptions 
and  abuses,  if  any,  existed  in  its  manage- 
ment ;  and  to  inquire  whether  the  Bimk 
had  used  its  corporate  power  or  money  to 
control  the  press,  to  interpose  in  politics, 
or  to  influence  elections.  The  committee 
were  granted  ample  powers  for  the  execu- 
tion of  these  inquiries.  It  was  treated 
with  disdain  and  contempt  by  the  Bank 
management ;  re^ed  access  to  the  books 
and  papers,  and  the  directors  and  president 
refused  to  be  sworn  and  testify.  The 
committee  at  the  next  session  made  report 
of  their  proceedings,  and  asked  for  war- 
rants to  be  issued  against  the  managers  to 
bring  them  before  the  Bar  of  the  House  to 
answer  for  contempt ;  but  the  friends  of 
the  Bank  in  the  House  were  able  to  check 
the  proceedings  and  prevent  action  being 
taken.  In  the  Senate,  the  President  was 
sought  to  be  punished  by  a  declination  by 
that  body  to  confirm  the  President's 
nomination  of  the  four  government  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank,  who  had  served  tiie 
previous  year;  and  their  re-nomination 
after  that  rejection  again  met  with  a  similar 
fate.  In  like  manner  his  re-nomination  of 
Roger  B.  Taney  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  rejected,  for  the  action  of 
the  latter  in  his  support  of  the  President 
and  the  removal  oi  the  public  deposits. 
The  Bank  had  lost  much  ground  in  the 
public  estimation  by  resisting  the  investi- 
gation ordered  and  attempted  oy  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  consequence  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  made  an 
investigation,  with  so  weak  an  attempt  to 
yamish  over  the  affairs  and  acts  of  the 
corporation  that  the  odious  appellation  of 
"  white-washing  committee  "  was  fastened 
upon  it.  The  downfall  of  the  Bank 
speedily  followed ;  it  soon  afterwards  be- 
came a  total  financial  wreck,  and  its  assets 
and  property  were  seized  on  executions. 
With  its  financial  &ilure  it  vanished  from 
public  view,  and  public  interest  in  it  and 
concern  with  it  died  out. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  1831.  a 
pamphlet  was  issued  in  Washington,  by 
Mr.  John  0.  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President, 
and  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  explaining  the  cause  of  a  difference 
which  had  taken  place  between  himself 
and  the  President,  General  Jackson,  in- 
stigated as  the  pamphlet  alleged,  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  intended  to  make  trouble 
between  the  first  and  second  officers  of  the 

government,  and  to  effect  the  political 
estruction  of  himself  (Mr.  Calhoun)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  contriver  of  the  auarrel,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  and  indicated  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidential  succession 
upon  the  termination  of  Jackson's  term. 
Tne  differences  new  out  of  certain  charges 
against  General  Jackson  respecting  his  con- 
duct daring  the  Seminole  war  which  oc- 


curred in  the  administration  of  President 
Monroe.  The  President  justified  himself  in 
published  correspondence,  but  the  inevita- 
ole  result  followed — ^a  rupture  between  the 
President  and  Vice-President — ^which  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  breaking  up  and 
reconstructing  the  Cabinet  Some  of 
its  members  classed  as  the  politioil  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  could  hardlv  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  as  ministers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Van  Buren  resigned;  a  new 
Cabinet  was  appointed  and  confirmed. 
This  change  in  the  Cabinet  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  party  politics  of  the  day,  and 
filled  all  the  opposition  newspapers,  and 
had  many  sinister  reasons  assigned  to  it — 
all  to  the  prejudice  of  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  during 
the  administration  of  President  Jadson, 
— ^in  the  year  1888,— the  Congress  of  tke 
United  States,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
earnest  efforts  in  that  behalf,  of  Col.  R.  M. 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  aided  by  the  re- 
commendation and  support  of  the  iSresi- 
dent,  passed  the  first  laws,  abolishing  im- 
prisonment for  debt^  under  process  from 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States:  the  only 
extent  to  which  an  act  of  Congress  could 
go,  by  force  of  its  enactments ;  but  by  force 
of  example  and  influence,  has  led  to  the 
cessation  of  the  practice  of  imprisoning 
debtors,  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  tne  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union ;  and  without 
the  evil  consequences  which  had  been 
dreaded  from  the  loss  of  this  remedy  over 
the  person.  The  act  was  a  total  abolition  of 
the  practice,  leaving  in  full  force  All  the  re- 
mecues  against  frauaulent  evasions  of  debt . 

The  American  system,  and  especially  its 
prominent  feature  of  a  high  protective 
tariff  was  put  in  issue,  in  the  Presidential 
canvass  of  1882;  and  the  friends  of  that 
system  labored  diligently  in  Congress  in 
presenting  its  best  points  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  and  staxing  its  fate  upon  the 
issue  of  the  election.  It  was  lost;  not  only 
by  the  result  of  the  main  contest,  but  bv 
that  of  the  congressional  election  which 
took  place  simultaneously  with  it  All  the 
States  dissatisfied  with  that  system,  were 
satisfied  with  the  view  of  its  speedy  and 
regular  extinction,  under  the  legislation  of 
the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  ex- 
cepting onlv  &uth  Carolina.  She  has 
held  uoof  from  the  Presidential  contest, 
and  cast  her  electoral  votes  for  persons 
who  were  not  candidates— doing  nothing 
to  aid  the  election  of  General  Jackson, 
with  whom  her  interests  were  apparently 
identified.  On  the  24th  November,  1882, 
two  weeks  after  itie  election  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  tariff,  that  State 
issued  an  "Ordinance  to  nullify  certain 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  purporting  to  be  laws  laying 
duties  and  impoets  on  the  importation 
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^foreign  commodities."  It  declared  that 
'^e  Congress  had  exceeded  its  constitu- 
tlonai  powers  in  imposing  high  and  ex- 
cessive duties  on  the  theory  of  "protec- 
lion,'*  had  unjustly  discriminated  in  favor 
of  one  class  or  employment,  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  injuiy  ana  oppression  of  other 
classes  and  individuals;  that  said  laws 
were  in  consequence  not  binding  on  the 
6tate  and  its  citizens;  and  declaring  its 
right  and  purpose  to  enact  laws  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  and  arrest  the  operation 
of  said  acts  and  parts  of  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  within  the 
limits  of  that  State  after  the  first  day  of 
February  following.  This  ordinance  placed 
the  State  in  the  attitude  of  forcible  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  February 
next  ensuing — a  date  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  next  Congress,  which  the  country 
naturally  expected  would  take  some  action 
in  reference  to  the  tariff  laws  complained 
of.  The  ordinance  further  provided  that 
if,  in  the  meantime,  any  attempt  was  made 
bv  the  federal  government  to  enforce  the 
obnoxious  laws,  except  through  the  tribu- 
nals, all  the  officers  of  which  were  sworn 
against  them,  the  fact  of  such  attempt  was 
to  terminate  the  continuance  of  Soutn  Car- 
olina in  the  Union — ^to  absolve  her  from 
all  connection  with  the  federal  government 
— and  to  establish  her  as  a  separate  govern- 
menty  wholly  unconnected  with  the  United 
States  or  any  State.  The  ordinance  of 
nullification  was  certified  by  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat^,  and  reached  him  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  immediately  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, exhorting  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  obev  the  laws  of  Congress ;  point- 
ing out  and  explaining  the  illegality  of 
the  procedure;  stating  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly his  firm  determination  to  enforce  the 
laws  as  became  him  as  Executive,  even  by 
resort  to  force  if  necessary.  As  a  state 
paper,  it  is  important  a?  it  contains  the 
views  of  General  Jackson  regarding  the 
nature  and  character  of  our  iederal  gov- 
ernment, expressed  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: "The  people  of  the  United  States 
formed  the  con.stitution,  acting  through 
the  State  Legislatures  in  making  the  com- 
pact, to  meet  and  discuss  its  provisions, 
and  acting  in  separate  conventions  when 
they  ratified  those  provisions;  but,  the 
terms  used  in  the  constitution  show  it  to 
be  a  government  in  which  the  people  of  all 
the  States  collectively  are  represented. 
We  are  one  people  in  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Here  the  States 
have  no  other  agency  than  to  direct  the 
node  in  which  the  votes  shall  be  given. 
*  *  The  people,  then,  and  not  the 
States  are  represented  in  the  executive 
brancn.       *       ♦       ♦       In  the  House 


of  Bepresentatives  the  membere  are  all 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  not 
'representatives  of  the  particular  States 
from  which  they  come,  lliey  are  paid  by 
the  United  States,  not  by  the  State,  nor 
are  they  accountable  to  it  lor  anv  act  done 
in  the  performance  of  their  legislative 
fiinctions.        «        ♦        ♦         *        # 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
then,  forms  a  government,  not  a  league; 
and  whether  it  be  formed  by  a  compact 
between  the  States,  or  in  any  other  man* 
ner,  its  character  is  the  same.  It  is  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  all  the  people  are  repre- 
sented, which  operates  directly  on  the 
people  individually,  not  upon  the  States — 
they  retained  all  tne  power  they  did  not 
grant.  But  each  State,  having  expressly 
parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to  consti- 
tute, jointly  with  the  other  States,  a  single 
nation,  cannot,  from  that  period,  possess 
any  right  to  secede,  becaase  such  secession 
does  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the 
unity  of  the  nation,  and  any  iniury  to  that 
unitv,  is  not  only  a  breach  which  could 
result  from  the  contravention  of  a  com- 
pact, but  it  is  an  offence  against  the  whole 
Union.  To  say  that  any  State  may  at 
pleasure  secede  from  the  Union,  is  to  say 
that  the  United  States  are  not  a  nation ; 
because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  contend 
that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve 
its  connection  with  the  other  parts,  to  their 
injury  or  ruin,  without  committing  any 
offence." 

Without  calling  on  Congress  for  extra- 
ordinary powers,  the  President  in  his 
annual  message,  merely  adverted  to  the 
attitude  of  the  State,  and  proceeded  to 
meet  the  exigency  by  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  he  already  possessed.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  South  Carolina  not  ceasing, 
and  taking  daily  a  more  aggravated  form 
in  the  organization  of  troops,  the  collec- 
tion of  arms  and  of  munitions  of  war,  and 
in  declaratiQUS  hostile  to  the  Union,  he 
found  it  necessary  esAlj  in  January  to  re- 
port the  facts  to  Congress  in  a  special 
message,  and  ask  for  extraordinary  powers. 
Bills  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  were 
early  in  the  Session  introduced  into  both 
houses,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent, though  not  relaxing  his  efforts  to- 
waros  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty, made  steady  preparations  for  enforc- 
ing the  law.  The  result  of  the  bills  offered 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  was  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Clay's  "  compromise  "  bill 
on  the  12th  of  February  1838,  which  radi. 
cally  changed  the  whole  tariff  system. 

The  President  in  his  message  on  the 
South  Carolina  proceedings  had  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  revival  of  some 
acts,  heretofore  in  force,  to  enable  him  to 
execute  the  laws  in  that  State;  and  the 
Senate's  committee  on  the  judiciary  had 
reported  a  bill  accordingly  early  in  th* 
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aession.  It  was  immediately  assailed  hj 
several  members  as  violent  and  unconsti- 
tutional.  tending  to  civil  war,  and  de- 
nounced as  "  the  bloody  bill " — the  "  force 
bill/'  &c.  The  bill  was  vindicated  in  the 
Senate,  bv  its  author,  who  showed  that  it 
contained,  no  novel  principle;  was  sub- 
stantially a  revival  of  laws  previously  in 
force;  with  the  authority  superadded  to 
remove  the  office  of  customs  from  one 
building  or  place  to  another  in  case  of 
need.  The  bill  was  vehemently  opposed, 
and  every  effort  made  to  render  it  odious 
to  the  people,  and  even  extend  the  odium 
to  the  President,  and  lo  every  person 
umng  or  aiding  in  its  passag:e.  Mr. 
Webster  justly  rebuked  all  this  vitupera- 
tion, and  justified  the  bill,  both  for  the 
equity  of  its  provisions,  ana  the  necessity 
for  enacting  them.  He  said,  that  an  un- 
lawful combination  threatened  the  integ- 
lity  of  the  Union ;  that  the  crisis  called 
for  a  mild,  temperate,  forbearing  but  un- 
flexibly  firm  execution  of  the  laws ;  and 
finally,  that  public  opinion  sets  with  an 
irresistible  force  in  favor  of  the  Union,  in 
favor  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  President,  and  against  the  new  doc- 
trines which  threatened  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  The  support  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster ^ave  to  these  measures  was  the  regular 
result  of  the  principles  which  he  laid 
down  in  his  firi«t  speeches  against  nullifi- 
cation in  the  debate  with  Mr.  Hayne,  and 
he  could  not  have  done  less  without  oein^ 
derelict  to  his  own  principles  then  avowed. 
He  supported  with  transcendent  ability, 
the  cause  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
country,  in  the  person  of  a  President  to 
whom  he  was  politically  opposed,  whose 
gratitude  and  aamiration  he  eamea  for  his 
patriotic  endeavors.  The  country,  without 
distinction  of  partv,  felt  the  same;  dnd 
the  universality  of  the  feeline  was  one  of 
the  gratefiil  instances  of  popular  applause 
and  justice  when  great  talepts  are  seen 
exerting  themselves  '  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  He  was  the  colossid  figure  on 
the  political  stage  during  that  eventful 
time;  and  his  labors,  splendid  in  their 
day,  survive  for  the  benefit  of  distant 
posterity. 

During  the  discussion  over  the  re-charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which 
as  before  mehtioned,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  for  several  years,  the 
countrv  suffered  from  a  money  panic,  and  a 
general  financial  depression  and  aistress 
was  generally  rrevaient.  In  1834  a  mea- 
sure was  introauced  into  the  House,  for 
equalizing  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  legalizing  the  tender  of  foreign  coin, 
of  both  metals.  The  good  effects  of  the 
bill  were  immediately  seen.  Qo\d  began 
to  flow  into  the  countnr  through  all  the 
channels  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic ;  the  mint  was  busy ;  and  specie  pay- 


ment, which  had  been  suspended  m  ^e 
country  for  thirty  years,  was  resumed,  and 
^old  and  silver  became  the  currencv  of  the 
land ;  inspiring  confidence  in  all  the  pur- 
suits of  industry. 

As  indicative  of  the  position  of  the  de- 
mocratic party  at  that  date,  on  the  subject 
of  the  kind  of  money  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  Mr.  Benton's  speech  in  the 
Senate  is  of  interest.  He  said :  "  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  one  of  those  who  be- 
lievea  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  intended  to  be  a  hard  money 
government ;  that  it  was  the  intention  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  federal  currency 
should  consist  of  ^Id  and  silver,  and  that 
there  is  no  power  m  Congress  to  issue,  or 
to  authorize  any  company  of  individuals 
to  issue,  any  species  or  federal  paper  cur- 
rency whatsoever.  Every  clause  in  the 
Constitution  (said  Mr.  B.)  which  bears 
upon  the  subject  of  money — every  early 
statute  of  Congress  which  interprets  the 
meaning  of  these  clauses — and  every  his- 
toric recollection  which  refers  to  them,  go 
hand  in  hand  in  giving  to  that  instrument 
the  meaning  which  this  proposition  ascribes 
to  it.  The  power  granted  to  Congress  to 
coin  money  is  an  authority  to  stamp  me- 
tallic money,  and  is  not  an  authonty  for 
emitting  slips  of  paper  containing  promises 
to  pay  money.  The  authority  granted  to 
Congress  to  regulate  the  value  of  coin,  is 
an  authority  to  regulate  the  value  of  the 
metallic  money,  not  of  paper.  The  prohi- 
bition upon  the  States  against  making 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  le^  ten- 
der, is  a  moral  prohibition,  founded  in  vir- 
tue and  honesty,  and  is  just  as  binding 
upon  the  Federal  Government  as  upon  the 
State  Governments;  and  that  without  a 
written  prohibition ;  for  the  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  two  governments  is  such, 
that  the  States  may  do  all  things  which 
they  are  not  forbid  to  do ;  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  nothing;  which  it  is 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  do. 
The  firamers  of  the  Constitution  (said  Mr. 
B.)  created  a  hard  money  government. 
They  intended  the  new  government  to  re- 
cognize nothing  for  money  but  gold  and 
silver ;  and  every  word  admitted  into  the 
Constitution,  upon  the  subject  of  money, 
defines  and  establishes  that  sacred  inten- 
tion. 

.  Legislative  enactment  came  quickly  to 
the  aid  of  constitutional  intention  and 
historic  recollection.  The  fifth  statute 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress that  ever  sat  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution was  full  and  explicit  on  this  head. 
It  declared,  "  that  the  fees  and  duties  pay- 
able to  the  federal  government  shall  oe 
received  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only."  It 
was  under  General  Hamilton,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  1791,  that  the  policy 
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of  the  gOTemment  underwent  a  change. 
In  the  act  constituting  the  Bank  of  tne 
United  States,  he  brought  forward  his  ce- 
lebrated plan  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit — ^tnat  plan  which  unfolded  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  the  paper  system  and  imme- 
/diately  developed  the  great  political  line 
"^  between  the  federalists  and  the  republi- 
cans. The  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  wa.s  the  leading  and  predominant 
feature  of  that  plan;  and  the  original  re- 
port of  the  secretary,  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing the  bank,  contained  this  fatal  and  de- 
plorable recommendation :  "  The  bills  and 
notes  of  the  bank,  originally  made  payable, 
or  which  shall  have  become  payable,  on 
demand,  in  gold  and  silver  com,  shall  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United 
States.*'  From  the  moment  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  policy,  the  moneyed  character 
of  the  government  stood  changed  and  re- 
versed. Federal  bank  notes  took  the  place 
of  hard  money ;  and  the  whole  edifice  of 
the  government  slid,  at  once,  from  the  solid 
rock  of  gold  and  silver  money,  on  which 
its  framers  had  placed  it,  into  the  troubled 
and  tempestuous  ocean  of  pa^er  currency. 
The  nrst  session  of  the  3oth  Congress 
opened  Deccjnber  1835.  Mr.  James  K. 
Polk  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  by 
a  laz^e  majority  over  Mr.  John  Bell,  the 
previous  Speaker :  the  former  being  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  i>arty,  and 
the  latter  having  become  identified  with 
those  who,  on  siding  with  Mr.  Hugh  L. 
White  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
were  considered  as  having  divided  from 
the  democratic  party.  The  chief  subject 
of  the  President's  message  was  the  rela- 
tions of  our  country  with  France  relative 
to  the  continued  non-payment  of  the  stip- 
ulated indemnity  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
of  1831  for  Frencn  spoliations  of  Ameri- 
can shipping.  The  obligation  to  pay.  was 
admitted,  and  the  money  even  voted  for 
diat  purpose  ;  but  offense  was  taken  at  the 
President's  message,  and  payment  refused 
ontil  an  apology  should  be  made.  The 
President  commented  on  this  in  his  mes- 
sage, and  the  Senate  had  under  consider- 
ation measures  authorizing  reprisals  on 
French  shipping.  At  this  point  Great 
Britain  offerea  her  services  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  nations,  and  as  a  result  the  in- 
demnity was  shortly  afterwards  paid. 

Agitation  of  the  slavery  question  in  the 
United  States  really  began  about  this 
time.  Evil -disposed  persons  had  largely 
drcnlated  through  tne  Southern  states, 
pamphlets  and  circulars  tending  to  stir  up 
strife  and  insurrection ;  and  this  had  be- 
come so  intolerable  that  it  was  referred  to 
by  the  President  in  his  message.  Congress 
at  the  session  of  1836  was  flooded  with  pe- 
titions and  memorials  urging  federal  inter- 
feieace  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States ; 
beginning  with  the  petition  of  the  Society 


of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  urging  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  tne  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. These  petitions  were  referred  to 
Committees  after  an  acrimonious  debate 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  received  or 
not.  The  position  of  the  government  at 
that  time  is  embodied  in  the  following 
resolution  which  was  adopted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  early  as  1790,  and 
substantially  re-affirmed  in  1836,  as  fol- 
lows :  ''Tliat  Congress  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
or  in  the  treatment  of  them  within  any  of 
the  States ;  it  remaining  with  the  several 
States  to  provide  any  regulations  therein ' 
which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  re- 
quire." 

In  the  Summer  preceding  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1836,  a  measure  was  in- 
troduced into  Congress,  which  became  very 
nearly  a  party  measure,  and  which  in  its 
results  proved  disastrous  to  the  Democrat^ 
ic  party  in  after  years.  It  was  a  plan  for 
distributing  the  public  land  money  among 
the  States  either  in  the  shape  of  credit 
distribution,  or  in  the  disguise  of  a  deposit 
of  surplus  revenue ;  and  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  State 
stocks  held  b^  the  United  States  Bank, 
which  institution,  aided  by  the  party  which 
It  favored,  led  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  plan.  That  gentleman  was 
the  author  of^  the  scheme,  and  great  cal- 
culatioas  were  made  by  the  pa^  which 
favored  the  distribution  upon  its  effect  in 
adding  to  their  popularity.  The  Bill  passed 
the  Senate  in  its  original  form,  but  met 
with  less  favor  in  the  House  where  it  was 
found  necessary.  To  effectuate  substan- 
tially the  same  end,  a  Senate  Bill  was  in- 
troduced to  rebate  the  keeping  of  the 
public  money  m  the  deposit  Danes,  and 
this  was  turned  into  distribution  of  the 
surplus  public  moneys  with  the  States,  in 
proportion  to  their  representation  in  Con- 
gress, to  be  returned  when  Congress  should 
call  lor  it ;  and  this  was  called  a  deposit 
with  the  States,  and  the  faith  of  the  States 
pledged  for  a  return  of  the  money.  It 
was  stigmatized  by  its  opponents  in  Con- 
gress, as  a  distribution  m  disguise — as  a 
deposit  never  to  be  reclaimed ;  as  a  mis- 
erable evasion  of  the  Constitution ;  as  an 
attempt  to  debauch  the  people  with  their 
own  money ;  as  plundering  instead  of  de- 
fending the  country.  The  Bill  passed  both 
houses,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  a  half 
dozen  aspirants  to  the  Presidency,  who 
sought  to  thus  increase  their  popularity. 
They  were  doomed  to  disappointment  in 
this  respect.  Politically,  it  was  no  advan- 
tage to  its  numerous  and  emidous  support- 
ers, and  of  no  disservice  to  its  few  deter- 
mined opponents.  It  was  a  most  unfortu- 
nate act,  a  plain  evasion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  a  bad  purpose ;  and  it  soon  gave  a 
sad  overthrow  to  tne  democracy  and  oisap- 
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pointed  every  calculation  made  upon  it. 
'o  ^e  States  it  was  no  advantage,  raising 
expectations  which  were  not  fulfilled,  ana 
upon  which  many  of  them  acted  as  reali- 
ties. The  Bill  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  is  simple  justice  to  him  to  say 
that  he  did  it  witn  a  repugnance  of  feel- 
ing, and  a  recoil  of  judgment,  which  it  re- 
quired great  eflforts  of  his  friends  to  over- 
come, and  with  a  regret  for  it  afterwards 
which  he  often  and  publicly  expressed.  In 
a  party  point  of  view,  the  passage  of  this 
measure  was  the  commencement  of  calam- 
ities, being  an  efficient  cause  in  that  gen- 
eral suspension  of  specie  payments,  which 
quickly  occurred,  and  brought  so  much 
embarrassment  on  the  Van  Buren  admin- 
istration^  ending  in  the  great  democratic 
defeat  of  1840. 

The  presidential  election  of  1836  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  the  democratic  can- 
didate, Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  elected 
by  170  electoral  votes;  his  opponent,  Gene- 
ral Harrison,  receiving  seventy-three  elec- 
toral votes.  Scattering  votes  were  given 
for  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Mangum,  ana  Mr. 
Hugh  L.  White,  the  last  named  represent- 
ing a  fragment  of  the  democracy  wno.  in  a 
spirit  of  disaffection,  attempted  to  aivide 
tne  democratic  party  and  defeat  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  twenty-fourtk  Coneress,  Decem- 
ber, 1836,  President  Jackson  delivered  his 
last  annual  message,  under  circumstances 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  him.  The  power- 
ftil  opposition  in  Congress  had  been  broken 
down,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
full  majorities  of  ardent  and  tried  friends 
in  each  House.  The  country  was  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  all  the  world ;  all  ex- 
citing questions  auieted  at  home;  industry 
in  all  its  brancnes  prosperous,  and  the 
revenue  abundant.  And  as  a  happy 
sequence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Senate 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1837,  expunged 
from  the  Journal  the  resolution,  adopted 
three  years  previously,  censuring  the  Presi- 
dent ror  oraering  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits of  public  money  in  the  United  States 
bank.  He  retired  from  the  presidency 
with  high  honors,  and  died  eight  years 
afterwams  at  his  home,  the  celebrated 
"  Hermitage^"  in  Tennessee,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  his  faculties,  and  strong  to  the 
last  in  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul — ^love 
of  country. 

The  4th  of  March,  1837,  ushered  in  an- 
other Democratic  administration — ^the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
inaugural  address  he  commented  on  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  and 
declared  it  to  be  his  policy  to  strictly  abide 
by  the  Ck)nstitution  as  written — no  latitu- 
dmarian  constructions  permitted,  or  doubt- 
fiil  powers  assumed;  that  his  political 
chart  should  be  the  doctrines  of  the  demo- 


cratic school,  as  understood  at  the  originml 
formation  of  parties. 

The  Presiaent,  however,  was  scarcely 
settled  in  his  new  office  when  a 'financial 
panic  struck  tht  country  with  irresistible 
force.    A  general  suspension  of  the  banks, 
a  depreciated  currency,  and  insolvency  of 
the  federal  treasury  were  at  hand.    The 
public  money  had  been  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  local  banks,  and  the  notes  of  all 
these  banks,  and  of  all  others  in  the  coun- 
try, were  received  in  payment  of  public 
dues.      On  the  10th  of  May,  1837,  the 
banks  throughout  the  country  suspended 
specie  payments.    The  stoppage  of  the  de- 
posit banks  was  the  stoppage  of  the  Trea- 
sury.   Non-payment  by  the  government 
was  an  excuse  for  non-payment  by  others. 
The  suspension  was  now  complete ;  and  it 
was  eviaent,  and  as  good  as  admitted  by 
those  who  had  made  it,  that  it  was  the 
effect  of  contrivance  on  the  part  of  politi- 
cians and  the  so-called  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (which,  after  the  expiration  of  its 
national  charter,  had  become  a  State  cor- 
poration chartered  by  the  L^islature  of 
Pennsylvania  in  January,  1836)  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  themselves  to  power. 
The  whole  proceeding  became  clear  to 
those  who  could  see  nothing  while  it  was 
in  progress.    Even  those  of  me  democratic 
party  whose  votes  had  helped  to  do  the 
mischief  could  now  see  that  the  attempt  to 
deposit  rorty  millions  with  the  States  was 
destruction  to  the  deposit  banks ;  that  the 
repeal  of  President  Jackson's  order,  known 
as  the  "specie  circular" — ^requiring  pay- 
ment for  public  lands  to  be  in  coin — was  to 
fill  the  treasury  with  paper  money,  to  be 
found  useless  when  wanted;  that  distress 
was  purposely  created  to  throw  blame  of 
it  upon  the  party  in  power;    that   the 
promptitude  with  which  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  been  brought  forward 
as  a  remedy  for  the  distress,  showed  that  it 
had  been  held  in  reserve  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  delight  with  which  the  whig  party 
saluted  the  general  calamity,  showed  that 
they  considered  it  their  own  passport  to 
power.      Financial    embarrassment    and 
general  stagnation  of  business  diminished 
the    current    receipts    from    lands    and 
customs,  and  actually  caused  an  absolute 
deficit  in  the  public  treasury.    In  conse- 
quence, the  President  found  it  an  inexora- 
ble necessity  to  issue  his  proclamation  con- 
vening Congress  in  extra  session. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  Con- 
gress met  in  extra  session,  at  the  call  of* 
the  President,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember, 1837.  The  message  was  a  review 
of  the  events  and  causes  which  had  brought 
about  the  panic ;  a  defense  of  the  policy  of 
the  "  specie  circular,"  and  a  recommenda- 
tion to  break  off  all  connection  with  any 
bank  of  issue  in  any  form ;  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Aeasory, 
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and  ihsA  the  Gk>yernment  provide  for  the  j  date,  who  was  elected  by  the  fiill  Whig 
defbit  in  the  treasury  by  the  issue  of  i  vote  with  the  aid  of  a  few  democrats- 
treasury  notes  and  by  withholding  the  de- 1  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  for  seve- 
poflit  due  to  the  States  under  the  act  then  ral  previous  sessions  been  acting  with  the 
in  force.  The  message  and  its  recom-  Whigs  on  several  occasions.  The  House 
mendations  were  violently  assailed  both  in  excluding  the  five  contested  seats  from 
the  Senate  and  House  by  able  and  efiec- !  New  Jersey,  was  really  Democratic ;  hav- 
tive  speakers,  notably  by  Messrs.  Clay  and  |  ing  122  members,  and  the  Whigs  113  mem- 
Webster,  and  also  by  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing, ,  bers.  The  contest  for  theSpeaKership  was 
of  Massachusetts,  w£io  made  a  formal  and ;  long  and  arduous,  neither  party  adhering 
elaborate  reply  to  the  whole  document  j  to  its  original  caucus  candidate.  Twenty 
under  thirty-two  distinct  heads,  and  recit-  <  scattering  votes,   eleven   of  whom  were 


ing  therein  all  the  points  of  accusation 
against  the  democratic  policy  from  the  be- 

Soning  of  the  government  down  to  that 
Ly.  The  result  was  that  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Executive  were  in  sub- 
stance enacted;  and  their  passage  marks 
an  era  in  our  financial  history — ^making  a 
total  and  complete  separation  of  Bank  and 
State,  and  firmly  establishing  the  principle 
that  the  government  revenues  should  be 
receivable  in  coin  only. 

The  measures  of  consequence  discussed 
and  adopted  at  this  session,  were  the 
graduation  of  price  of  public  lands  under 
me  pre-emption  system,  which  was  adopt- 
ed; the  bul  to  create  an  independent 
Treasury,  which  passed  the  Senate,  but 
failed  in  the  House ;  and  the  question  of 
the  re-charter  of  the  district  banks,  the 
proportion  for  reserve,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  such  institutions  on  a  specie  basis. 
The  slavery  question  was  again  agitated  in 
consequence  of  petitions  from  citizens  and 
societies  in  the  Northern  States,  and  a 
memorial  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
Vermont,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
territories,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  fiiture 
slave  states  firom  the  Union.  These  peti- 
dons  and  memorials  were  disposed  oi  ad- 
versely; and  Mr.  Calhoun,  representing 
the  ultra-Southern  interest,  in  several  able 
speeches,  approved  of  the  Missouri  com- 

gromise,  he  urged  and  obtained  of  the 
enate  several  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  federal  government  had  no  power  to 
interfere  wiui  slavery  in  the  States ;  and 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  impolitic 
to  interfere,  abolish  or  control  it  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories. 
These  movements  for  and  against  slavery 
in  the  session  of  1837-^3  deserve  to  be  no- 
ticed, as  of  disturbing  effect  at  the  time, 
and  as  having  acquired  new  importance 
from  subsequent  events. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-sixth 
Congress  opened  December,  1839.  The 
organization  of  the  House  was  delaved  by 
a  closely  and  earnestly  contested  election 
from  thei  State  of  New  Jersey.  Five  De- 
mocrats claiming  seats  as  against  an  equal 
number  of  Whigs.  Neither  set  was  admit- 
ted until  after  the  election  of  Speaker, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Robert  M. 
T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  the  Whig  candi- 


classed  as  Whigs,  and  nine  as  Democrats, 
prevented  a  choice  on  the  earlier  ballots, 
and  it  was  really  Mr.  Calhoun's  Democrat- 
ic friends  uniting  with  a  solid  Whig  vote 
on  the  final  ballot  that  gained  that  party 
the  election.  The  issue  involved  was  a 
vital  party  Question  as  involving  the  or- 
ganization or  the  House.  The  chief  mea- 
sure, of  public  importance,  adopted  at  this 
session  of  Congress  was  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  and  dis- 
bursing of  the  public  money.  It  practi- 
cally revolutionized  the  system  previously 
in  force,  and  was  a  complete  ana  effectual 
separation  of  the  federal  treasury  and  the 
Government,  from  the  banks  and  moneyed 
corporations  of  the  States.  It  was  violent- 
Iv  opposed  by  the  Whig  members,  led  by 
Mr.  Clay,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Cushing, 
but  was  finally  passed  in  both  Houses  by  a 
close  vote. 

At  this  time,  and  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, was  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  in  the  nistory  of  Congress,  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  members  ** pairing  off,  as 
it  is  called;  that  is  to  say,  two  members  of 
opposite  political  parties,  or  of  opposite 
views  on  any  particular  subject,  agreeing 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  duties  of  the 
House,  for  the  time  being.  The  practice 
was  condemned  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  intro- 
duced a  resolution:  "That  the  practice, 
first  openly  avowed  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  of  pairing  on,  involves,  on 
the  part  of  the  members  resorting  to  it, 
the  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  of  an  express  rule  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  duties  of  both  parties  in 
the  transaction,  to  their  immediate  consti- 
tuents, to  this  House,  and  to  their  coun- 
try." This  resolution  was  placed  in  the 
calendar  to  take  its  turn,  but  not  being 
reached  during  the  session,  was  not  voted 
on.  That  was  the  first  instance  of  this 
justly  condetnned  practice,  fifty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Government ;  but 
since  then  it  has  become  common,  even  in- 
veterate, and  is  now  carried  to  great  lengths. 

The  last  session  of  the  twenty-sixth  Con- 
gress was  barren  of  measures,  and  neces- 
sarily so,  as  being  the  last  of  our  adminis- 
tration superseded  by  the  popular  voice, 
and  soon  to  expire  ;  and  therefore  restric- 
ted by  a  sense  of  propriety,  during  the 
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brief  remainder  of  its  existence,  to  the  de- 
tails of  business  and  the  routine  of  service. 
The  cause  of  this  was  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1840.  The  same 
candidates  who  fought  the  battle  of  1836 
were  again  in  the  field.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  the  Democratic  candidate.  His  ad- 
ministration had  been  satisfactory  to  his 
party,  and  his  nomination  for  a  second 
term  was  commended  by  the  party  in  the 
different  States  in  appointing  their  dele- 
gates ;  so  that  the  proceeding  of  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  him  werS  en- 
tirely harmonious  and  formal  in  their  na- 
ture. Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  ac- 
tual Vice-President,  was  also  nominated 
for  Vice-President. 

On  the  Whig  ticket,  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  was  the  candi- 
date for  President,  and  Mr.  John  Tyler,  of 
Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  The  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  Whig  party  were 
again  put  aside,  to  make  way  for  a  milita- 
ry man,  prompted  by  the  example  in  the 
nomination  oi  General  Jackson,  the  men 
who  managed  presidential  elections  be- 
lieving then  as  now  that  military  renown 
waa  a  passport  to  popularity  and  rendered 
a  canmdate  more  sure  of  election.  Availa- 
bility— ^for  the  purpose — was  the  only  abili- 
ty asked  for.  Mr.  Clay,  the  most  promi- 
nent Whig  in  the  countrj',  and  the  ac- 
knowledge head  of  the  party,  was  not 
deemed  available;  and  though  Mr.  Clay 
was  a  candidate  before  the  convention,  the 
proceedings  were  so  regulated  that  his 
nomination  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
ingeniously  devised  and  directed  for  the 
afterwards  avowed  purpose  of  preventing 
his  nomination  and  securing  that  of  Gene- 
ral Harrison ;  and  of  producing  the  intend- 
ed result  without  showing  the  design,  and 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind  to  show 
what  was  done.  The  scheme  (a  modifica- 
tion of  which  has  since  been  applied  to 
subsequent  national  conventions,  and  out 
of  which  many  bitter  dissensions  have  again 
and  again  arisen)  is  embodied  and  was 
executed  in  and  by  means  of  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  convention : 
"  Ordered,  That  the  aelegat^s  from  each 
State  be  requested  to  assemble  as  a  delega- 
tion, and  appoint  a  committee,  not  exceed- 
ing three  in  number,  to  receive  the  views 
and  opinions  of  such  delegation,  and  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  assembled  com- 
mittes  of  all  the  delegations,  to  be  by  them 
respectively  reportea  to  their  principals ; 
ann  that  thereupon  the  delegates  from 
each  State  be  reauested  to  assemble  as  a 
delegation,  and  oallot  for  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  having  done  so,  to  commit  the 
ballot  designating  the  votes  of  each  candi- 
date, and  Dy  whom  given,  to  its  commit- 
tee, and  thereupon  all  the  committees 
ihsAl  assemble  and'  compare  the  several 


ballots,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same 
to  their  several  delegations,  together  with 
such  facts  as  may  bear  upon  the  nomina- 
tion ;  and  said  delegation  shall  forthwith 
re-assemble  and  ballot  again  for  candidates 
for  the  above  offices,  and  a^in  commit 
the  result  to  the  above  committees,  and  if 
it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  bal- 
lots are  for  any  one  man  for  candidate  for 
President,  said  committee  shall  report  the 
result  to  the  convention  for  its  considera- 
tion ;  but  if  there  shall  be  no  such  majori- 
ty, then  the  delegation  shall  repeat  the 
ballotinfi;  until  such  a  majority  shall  be 
obtained,  and  then  report  the  same  to  the 
convention  for  its  consideration.  That  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  each  delegation  shall 
be  reported  as  the  vote  of  that  State ;  and 
each  State  represented  here  shall  vote  its 
full  electoral  vote  by  such  delegation  in 
the  committee."  This  was  a  sum  in  poli- 
tical algebra,  whose  quotient  was  known, 
but  the  quantity  unknown  except  to  those 
who  planned  it ;  and  the  result  was — for 
General  Scott,  16  votes ;  for  Mr.  Clay,  90 
votes;  for  General  Harrison,  148  votes. 
And  as  the  law  of  the  convention  implied- 
ly requires  the  absorption  of  all  minorities, 
the  106  votes  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
148  votes  and  made  to  count  for  General 
Harrison,  presenting  him  as  the  unani- 
mity candidate  of  the  convention,  and  the 
defeated  candidates  and  all  their  friends 
bound  to  join  in  his  support  And  in  this 
way  the  election  of  18^  was  effected — a 
process  certainly  not  within  the  purview 
of  those  framers  of  the  constitution  who 
supposed  they  were  giving  to  the  nation 
the  choice  of  its  own  chief  magistrate. 

The  contest  before  the  people  was  a 
long  and  bitter  one,  the  severest  ever 
known  in  the  country,  up  to  that  time,  and 
scarcely  equalled  since.  The  whole  Whiff 
party  and  the  large  league  of  suspendea 
oanks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  making  its  last  struggle  for  a  new 
national  charter  in  the  eflbrt  to  elect  a 
President  friendly  to  it,  were  arrayed 
against  the  Democrat,  whose  hard-money 
policy  and  independent  treasury  schemes, 
met  with  little  mvor  in  the  then  depreasea 
condition  of  the  country.  Meetings  were 
held  in  every  State,  county  and  town ;  the 
people  thoroughly  aroused:  and  every 
argument  made  in  favor  of  tne  respective 
candidates  and  parties,  which  could  pos- 
sibly have  any  effect  upon  the  voters.  The 
canvass  was  a  thorough  one,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  carried  for  the  Whig  candidates, 
who  received  234  electoral  votes  coming 
from  19  States.  The  remaining  60  electo- 
ral votes  of  the  other  9  States,  x^ere  given 
to  the  Democratic  candidate  ;  thoiign  the 
popular  vote  was  not  so  unevenly  divided ; 
the  actual  figures  being  1,275,611  for  the 
Whig  ticket,  against  1,135,761  for  the 
Democratic  ticket.    It  was  a  complete  rout 
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of  the  Democratic  party,  but  without  the 
moral  effect  of  yictory. 

On  March  4, 1841,  was  inaugurated  aa 
President,  Gen'l  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  the 
first  Chief  Magistrate  elected  by  the  Whig 
party,  and  the  first  President  who  was  not 
a  Democrat,  since  the  installation  of  Gen'l 
Jackson,  March  4,  1829.  His  term  was  a 
short  one.  He  issued  a  call  for  a  special 
session  of  Congress  to  convene  the  31at  of 
May  following,  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  revenue  and  fioances  of  the  country, 
^ut  did  not  live  to  meet -it.  Taken  ill 
with  a  fatal  malady  during  the  last  days  of 
March,  he  died  on  the  4th  of  April  follow- 
ing, having  been  in  office  just  one  month. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President, 
John  Tyler.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  as  a  government,  the  person 
elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency provided  for  in  the  constitution, 
had  devolved  upon  him  the  Presidential 
office. 

The  twenty-seventh  Congress  opened  in 
extra  session  at  the  call  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, May  31,  1841.  A  Whig  member- 
Mr.  White  of  Kentucky — was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Tne  Whigs  had  a  majority  of  forty-seven 
in  the  House  and  of  seven  in  the  Senate, 
and  with  the  President  and  Cabinet  of  the 
same  political  party  presented  a  harmony 
of  aspect  frequently  wanting  during  the 
three  previous  administrations.  The  first 
measure  of  the  new  dominant  party  was 
the  repeal  of  the  independent  treasury  act 
passed  at  the  previous  session;  and  the 
next  in  order  were  bills  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  bankruptcy,  and  for  distribution  of 
public  land  revenue.  The  former  was 
more  than  a  bankrupt  law ;  it  was  practi- 
cally an  insolvent  law  for  the  abolition  of 
debts  at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  It  applied 
to  all  persons  in  debt,  allowed  them  to 
institute  the  proceeding  in  the  district 
where  the  petitioner  resided,  allowed  con- 
structive notices  to  creditors  in  newspapers 
—declared  the  abolition  of  the  debt  where 
effects  were  surrendered  and  fraud  not 
proved ;  and  gave  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
the  federal  courts,  at  the  will  of  the  debtor. 
It  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  the  Eng- 
lish insolvent  debtors'  act  of  George  the 
Fourth,  and  embodied  most  of  the  pro- 
yisions  of  that  act,  but  substituting  a  re- 
lease from  the  debt  instead  of  a  release 
from  imprisonment.  The  bill  passed  by  a 
close  vote  in  both  Houses. 

The  land  revenue  distribution  bill  of 
this  sessidn  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
the  States  and  corporations  owed  about  two 
hundred  millions  to  creditors  in  Europe. 
These  debts  were  in  stocks,  much  depre- 
ciated by  the  failure  in  many  instances  to 
pay  the  accruing  interest — ^in,  some  in- 
stances failure  to  provide  for  the  principal. 


These  creditors,  becoming  uneasy,  wished 
the  federal  government  to  assume  their 
dtbts.  The  suggestion  was  made  as  early 
as  1838,  renewed  in  L839,  and  in  1840  be- 
came a  regular  question  mixed  up  with  the 
Presidential  election  of  that  year,  and 
openly  engaging  tha  active  exertions  of 
foreigners.  Direct  aHHumf)tion  was  not 
urged ;  indirect  by  giving  the  public  land 
revenue  to  the  States  wa^  the  mode  pur- 
sued, and  the  one  recommended  in  the 
menage  of  President  Tyler.  Mr.  Calhoun 
spoke  against  the  measure  with  more  than 
usual  force  and  clearncHM,  claiming  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  and  without  warrant. 
Mr.  Benton  on  the  same  side  called  it  a 
squandering  of  the  public  patrimonv,  and 
pointed  out  its  inexpediency  in  tne  de- 
pleted state  of  the  treasury,  apart  from  ita 
other  objectionable  features.  It  passed  by 
a  party  vote. 

This  session  is  remarkable  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  hour  rule  in  the  House  of 
Representatives — a  very  great  limitation 
upon  the  freedom  of  debate.  It  was  a 
Whig  measure,  adopted  to  prevent  delay 
in  the  enactment  of  pending  bills.  It  was 
a  rigorous  limitation,  frequently  acting  as 
a  bar  to  profitable  debate  and  checking 
members  in  speeches  which  really  impart 
information  valuable  to  the  House  and  the 
country.  No  doubt  the  license  of  debate 
has  been  frequently  abused  in  Congress,  as 
in  all  other  deliberative  as.semblies,  but  the 
incessant  use  of  the  previous  question, 
which  cuts  off  all  debate,  addecl  to  the 
hour  rule  which  limits  a  speech  to  sixty 
minutes  (constantly  reduced  by  interrup- 
tions) frequently  results  in  the  transaction 
of  business  in  ignorance  of  what  they  are 
about  by  those  who  are  doing  it. 

The  rule  worked  so  well  in  the  House, 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised— 
made  the  majority  absolute  master  of  the 
body — ^that  Mr.  Clay  undertook  to  have 
the  same  rule  adopted  in  the  Senate ;  but 
the  determined  opposition  to  it,  both  by 
his  political  opponents  and  friends,  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  in  that 
chamber. 

Much  discussion  took  place  at  this  ses- 
sion, over  the  bill  offered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  the  late  President — General  Harrison- 
appropriating  one  year's  salary.  It  waa 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Democratic 
members,  as  unconstitutional,  on  account 
of  its  principle,  as  creating  a  private  pen- 
sion list,  and  as  a  dangerous  prececient. 
Manv  able  speeches  were  made  against  the 
bill,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House ;  among 
others,  the  following  extract  from  the 
speech  of  an  able  Senator  contains  some 
interesting  facte.  He  said :  "  Look  at  the 
case  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  man  than  whom 
no  one  that  ever  existed  on  Grod's  earth 
I  were  the  human  fJEimily  more  indebted  to^ 
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His  Aimiture  and  his  estate  were  sold  to 
satisfy  his  creditors.  His  posterity  was 
driyen  from  house  and  home,  and  his  bones 
now  lay  in  soil  owned  by  a  stranger.  His 
family  are  scattered :  some  of  his  descend- 
ants are  married  in  foreign  lands.  Look 
at  Monroe — ^the  able,  the  patriotic  Monroe, 
whose  seryices  were  revolutionary,  whose 
blood  was  spilt  in  the  war  of  Independence, 
whose  life  was  worn  out  in  civu  seryice, 
and  whose  estate  has  been  sold  for  debt, 
his  family  scattered,  and  his  daughter 
buried  in  a  foreign  land.  Look  at  Madi- 
son, the  model  of  every  virtue,  public  or 
private,  and  he  would  only  mention  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  his  love  of 
order,  his  economy,  and  his  systematic 
regularity  in  all  his  habits  of  business. 
He,  when  his  term  of  eight  years  had  ex- 
pired, sent  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  (a  son 
of  whom  is  now  on  this  floor)  [Mr.  Pres- 
tonl,  enclosing  a  note  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  requested  him  to  en- 
dorse, and  raise  the  money  in  Virginia,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  leave  this  city,  and  re- 
turn to  his  modest  retreat — ^his  patrimonial 
inheritance — ^in  that  State.  Greneral  Jack- 
son drew  upon  the  consignee  of  his  cot- 
ton crop  in  New  Orleans  for  six  thousand 
dollars  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  seat 
of  ^vemment  without  leaving  creditors 
behmd  him.  These  were  honored  leaders 
of  the  republican  party.  They  had  all 
been  Presidents.  They  had  made  great 
sacrifices,  and  left  the  presidency  d^ply 
embarrassed ;  and  yet  the  republican  party 
who  had  the  power  and  the  strongest  dis- 
position to  relieve  their  necessities,  felt 
they  had  no  right  to  do  so  by  appropri- 
ating money  from  the  oublic  Ireasury. 
Democracy  would  not  ao  this.  It  was 
left  for  the  era  of  federal  rule  and  federal 
supremacy — ^who  are  now  rushing  the 
country  with  steam  power  into  all  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  a  monarchy, 
with  its  pensioned  aristocracy — and  to  en- 
tail upon  the  country  a  civil  pension  list" 

There  was  an  impatient  majority  in  the 
House  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  circumstances  were  averse  to  delibera- 
tion— a  victorious  party,  come  into  power 
after  a  heated  election,  seeing  their  elected 
candidate  dying  on  the  threshold  of  his 
administration,  poor  and  beloved :  it  was  a 
case  for  feeling  more  than  of  judgment,  es- 
pecially with  the  political  mends  of  the 
deceased — ^but  few  of  whom  could  follow 
the  counsels  of  the  head  against  the  impul- 
sions of  the  heart. 

The  bill  passed,  and  was  approved ;  and 
as  predicted,  it  established  a  precedent 
which  has  since  been  followed  in  every 
similar  case. 

The  subject  of  naval  pensions  received 
more  than  usual  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion. The  question  arose  on  the  discussion 
of  the  appropriation  bill  for  that  purpose. 


A  difference  about  a  navj— on  the  point 
of  how  much  and  what  kind — ^had  always 
been  a  point  of  difference  between  the  two  / 
great  political  parties  of  the  Union,  which,  ^ 
under  whatsoever  names,  are  always  th« 
same,  each  preserving  its  identity  in  prin- 
ciples and  policy,  but  here  the  two  parties 
divided  upon  an  abuse  which  no  one  could 
deny  or  defend.  A  navy  pension  fund  had 
been  established  under  the  act  of  1832, 
which  was  a  just  and  proper  law,  but  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1837,  an  act  was  passed 
entitled  "An  act  forliie  more  eouitable 
distribution  of  the  Navy  Pension  Fund." 
That  act  provided :  I.  That  Invalid  naval 
pensions  should  commence  and  date  back 
to  the  time  of  receiving  the  inability,  in- 
stead of  completing  the  proof.  II.  It  ex- 
tended the  pensions  for  aeath  to  all  cases 
of  death,  whether  incurred  in  the  line  of 
duty  or  not.  III.  It  extended  the  widow's 
pensions  for  life,  when  five  years  had  been 
the  law  both  in  the  army  and  navy.  IV. 
It  adopted  the  English  system  of  pension- 
ing children  of  deceased  marines  until 
they  attained  their  majority. 

The  effect  of  this  law  was  to  absorb  and 
bankrupt  the  navy  pension  fund,  a  meri- 
torious fund  created  out  of  the  government 
share  of  prize  money,  relLnquisned  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  throw  the  pensions, 
arrears  as  well  as  current  and  future,  upon 
the  public  treasury,  where  it  was  never  in- 
tended they  were  to  be.  It  was  to  repeal 
this  act,  that  an  amendment  was  intro- 
duced at  this  session  on  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  the  annual  appropriation  bill  for 
navy  pensions,  and  long  and  earnest  were 
the  debates  upon  it.  The  amendment  was 
lost,  the  Senate  dividing  on  party  lines, 
the  Whigs  against  and  uie  Democrats  for 
the  amendment.  The  subject  is  instruc- 
tive, as  then  was  practically  ratified  and  re- 
enacted  the  pernicious  practice  authorized 
by  the  act  of  1837,  of  granting  pensions  to 
date  from  the  time  of  iniury  and  not 
from  the  time  of  proof;  and  has  grown  up 
to  such  proportions  in  recent  years  that 
the  last  act  of  Ck)ngress  appropriating 
money  for  arrears  of  pensions,  provided 
for  the  payment  of  such  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  that  it  would  have  appalled  the 
original  projectors  of  the  act  of  1837  could 
they  have  seen  to  what  their  system  has 
led. 

Again,  at  this  session,  the  object  of  the 
tariff  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress. 
The  compromise  act,  as  it  was  call^,  of 
1833,  which  was  composed  of  two  parts — 
one  to  last  nine  years,  for  the  benefit  of 
manufactures ;  the  other  to  last  for  ever, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  planting  and  con- 
suming interest — ^was  passed,  as  herein- 
before stated,  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  their .  respective  mends,  at  the  time 
the  former  was  urging  the  necessity  for  a 
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oootmiiaiice  of  hlA  tariff  for  protection 
and  revenae,  and  tne  latter  was  presenting 
and  justifying  before  Congress  tne  nullifi- 
cation ordinance  adopted  by  the  Logisia- 
tore  of  South.  Carolina.  To  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  it  was  a  political  necessity, 
one  to  ^et  rid  of  a  stumbling-block  (which 
protectiye  tariff  had  become) :  the  other  to 
escape  a  personal  peril  which  his  nullify- 
ing oidinance  had  brought  upon  him,  and 
with  both,  it  was  a  piece  of  policy,  to 
enable  them  to  combine  against  Mr.  Van 
Boren,  by  postponing  their  own  conten- 
tion; and  a  aeyice  on  the  part  of  its 
Hnthor  (Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware)  and 
Mr.  Clay  to  preserve  the  protective  system. 
It  provided  tor  a  reduction  of  a  certain  per 
centage  each  year,  on  the  duties  for  the 
ensuing  nine  years,  until  the  revenue  was 
reduced  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all 
articles  imported  into  the  country.  In 
consequence  the  revenue  was  so  reduced 
that  in  the  last  year,  there  was  little  more 
than  half  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
eovomment  required,  and  different  modes, 
by  loans  and  otherwise,  were  suggested  to 
meet  the  deficiency.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  declared  the  necessity  of 
loans  and  taxes  to  carry  od  the  govern- 
ment ;  &  loan  bill  for  twelve  millions  liad 
been  passed ;  a  tariff  bill  to  raise  fourteen 
millions  was  depending ;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Wavs  and  Means,  Mr. 
Millard  Fillmore,  defended  its  necessity  in 
an  able  speech.  His  bill  proposed  twenty 
per  cent,  additional  to  the  existing  duty 
on  certain  specified  articles,  sufilcient  to 
make  up  the  amount  wanted.  This  en- 
croachment on  a  measure  so  much 
vaunted  when  passed,  and  which  had  been 
kept  inviolate  while  operating  in  favor  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  it,  naturally  excited 
complaint  and  opposition  from  the  other, 
and  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Vir^nia,  in  a  speech 
against  the  new  bill,  said :  "  In  referring 
to  the  compromise  act,  the  true  character- 
istics of  tnat  act  which  recommended  it 
Btrongly  to  him,  were  that  it  contemplated 
that  duties  were  to  be  levied  for  revenue 
only,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  amount 
only  necessary  to  the  supply  of  the  economi- 
cal wants  of  the  government  He  begged 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  principle  recc^nized  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  compromise,  a  principle  which 
ought  to  be  recognized  in  ail  time  to  come 
by  every  department  of  the  government. 
It  is,  that  duties  to  be  raised  for  revenue 
are  to  be  raised  to  such  anmmount  only  as 
is  necessary  for  an  economical  administra^ 
tion  of  the  government    Some  incidental 

Erotection  must  necessarily  be  given,  and 
e,  for  one,  coming  firom  an  anti-tariff  por- 
tion of  the  country,  would  not  object  to 
it" 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  where  it 
fim&d  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  in  posi- 


tions very  different  from  what  they  occu- 
pied when  the  compromise  act  was  passed 
— ^then  united,  now  divided — ^then  concur- 
rent, now  antagonistic,  and  the  antago- 
nism general,  upon  all  measures,  was  to  be 
special  upon  this  one.  Their  connection 
with  the  subject  made  it  their  function 
to  lead  off  in  its  consideration ;  and  their 
antagonist  positions  promised  sharp  en- 
counters, wnich  did  not  fail  to  come.  Mr. 
Clay  said  that  he  '^observed  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  based  his 
abstractions  on  the  theories  of  books  on 
English  authorities,  and  on  the  arguments 
urged  in  favor  of  free  trade  by  a  certain 
party  in  the  British  Parliament  Now  he, 
(Mr.  Clay,)  and  his  friends  would  not  ad- 
mit of  these  authorities  being  entitled  to 
as  much  weight  as  the  universal  practice 
of  nations,  which  in  all  parte  of  the  world 
was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  protecting  home 
manufactures  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
This  was  the  whole  difference.  The  Sena- 
tor was  in  favor  of  book  theory  and  ab- 
stractions: he  (Mr.  Clay)  and  his  friends, 
were  in  favor  of  the  universal  practice  of 
nations,  and  the  wholesome  and  necessary 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures.'' 

Mr.  Calhoun  in  reply,  referring  to  his 
allusion  to  the  success  in  the  late  election 
of  the  tory  party  in  England,  said :  **  The 
interests,  objects,  and  aims  of  the  tory 
party  there  and  the  whig  party  here,  are 
identical.  The  identity  of^the  two  parties 
is  remarkable.  The  tory  party  are  the 
patrons  of  corporate  monopolies ;  and  are 
not  youf  They  are  advocates  of  a  high 
tariff;  and  are  not  youf  They  are  support- 
ers of  a  national  bank ;  and  are  not  you  t 
They  are  for  corn-laws — ^laws  oppressive 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  &vorable 
to  their  own  power;  and  are  not  youf 
Witness  this  bill.  *  *  *  The  success 
of  that  party  in  England,  and  of  the  whig 
party  here,  is  the  success  of  the  great 
money  power,  which  concentrates  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  parties,  and  identifies 
their  principles." 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority, 
upon  the  general  ground  that  the  govern- 
ment must  have  revenue. 

The  chief  measure  of  the  session,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  whig  party — ^the  one  for 
which  it  had  labored  for  ten  years — ^was 
for  the  re-charter  of  a  national  bank. 
Without  this  all  other  measures  would  be 
deemed  to  be  incomplete,  and  the  victori- 
ous election  itself  but  little  better  than  a 
defeat  The  President,  while  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  had  been  opposed 
to  the  United  States  Bank ;  and  to  over- 
come any  objections  he  might  have  the 
bill  was  careniliy  prepared,  and  studiously 
contrived  to  avoid  tne  President's  objec- 
tions, and  save  his  consistency — a  point 
upon  which  he  was  exceedingly  sensitive. 
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The  democratic  members  resisted  strenu- 
ously, in  order  to  make  the  measure  odious, 
but  successful  resistance  was  impossible. 
It  passed  both  houses  by  a  close  vote ;  and 
contrary  to  all  expectation  the  President 
disapproved  the  act,  but  with  such  expres- 
sions of  readiness  to  approve  another  bill 
which  should  be  free  from  the  objections 
which  he  named,  as  still  to  keep  his  party 
together,  and  to  prevent  the  resignation  of 
his  cabinet.  In  his  veto  message  the 
President  fell  back  upon  his  early  opinions 
against  the  constitutionality  of  a  national 
bank,  so  often  and  so  publicly  expressed. 

The  veto  caused  consternation  among 
the  whig  members ;  and  Mr.  Clay  openly 
gave  expression  to  his  dissatisfaction,  in 
the  debate  on  the  veto  message,  in  terms 
to  assert  that  President  Tyler  had  violated 
his  faith  to  the  whig  party,  and  had  been 
led  off  from  them  bv  new  associations. 
He  said:  "And  whv  should  not  President 
Tyler  have  sufferea  the  bill  to  become  a 
law  without  his  signature?  Without 
meaning  the  slightest  possible  disrespect  to 
him  (nothing  is  iiirther  from  my  heart  than 
the  exhibition  of  any  such  feeling  towards 
that  distinguished  citizen,  long  my  per- 
sonal friend),  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he 
came  into  his  present  office  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  people  did  not  foresee 
the  contingency  which  has  happened. 
They  voted  for  him  as  Vice  President. 
They  did  not,  therefore,  scrutinize  his 
opinions  with  the  care  which  they  probably 
ought  to  have  done,  and  would  have  done, 
if  tney  could  have  looked  into  futurity.  If 
the  present  state  of  the  fact  could  have 
been  anticipated — if  at  Harrisburg,  or  at 
the  polls,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  General 
Harrison  would  die  in  one  short  month 
after  the  commencement  of  his  administra- 
tion ;  so  that  Vice  President  Tyler  would 
be  elevated  to  the  presidential  chair ;  that 
a  bill  passed  by  decisive  majorities  of  the 
first  whig  Congress,  chartering  a  national 
bank,  would  be  presented  for  his  sanction ; 
and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill,  do  I 
hazard  anything  when  I  express  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  not  have  received  a 
solitary  vote  in  the  nominating  convention, 
nor  one  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  State 
in  the  Union  ?  " 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  over 
ag^ain,  as  required  by  the  constitution,  and 
80  far  from  receiving  a  two-thirds  vote,  it 
received  only  a  bare  majority,  and  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  with  a  message  stating 
his  objections  to  it,  where  it  gave  rise  to 
some  violent  speaking,  more  directed  to 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  President  than 
to  the  objections  to  the  bill  stated  in  his 
message.  The  veto  was  sustained ;  and  so 
ended  the  second  attempt  to  resuscitate  the 
old  United  {States  Bank  under  a  new  name. 
This  second  movement  to  establish  the 
bank  has  a  secret  history.    It  almost  caused 


the  establishment  of  a  new  party,  with  Mr. 
Tyler  as  its  head;  earnest  efforts  having 
been  made  in  that  behalf  by  many  promi- 
nent Whip  and  Democrats.  The  entire 
cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster, 
resigned  within  a  few  days  after  the  second 
veto.  It  was  a  natural  thing  for  them  to 
do,  and  was  not  unexpected.  Indeed  Mr. 
Webster  had  resolved  to  tender  his  resi^a- 
tion  also,  but  on  reconsideration  determined 
to  remain  and  publish  his  reasons  there- 
for in  a  letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer, 
in  the  following  words : 

"  Lest  any  misapprehension  should  ex- 
ist, as  to  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  differ 
from  the  course  pursued  bv  my  late  col- 
leagues, I  wish  to  say  that  I  remain  in  my 
place,  first,  because  I  have  seen  no  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Cabi- 
net, by  the  voluntary  act  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  an  institution,  under  the 
authori^  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  and 
financial  operations,  and  to  give  the  country 
the  blessings  of  a  good  currency  and  cheap 
exchanges.     Notwithstanding    what   has 

gassed,  I  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
ent  will  co-operate  with  the  legislature  in 
overcoming  ail  difficulties  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects;  and  it  is  to  the 
union  of  the  Whig  party — ^by  which  I 
mean  the  whole  party,  the  Whig  President, 
the  Whig  Congress,  and  the  Whig  people — 
that  I  look  for  a  realization  of  our  wishes. 
I  can  look  nowhere  else.  In  the  second 
place  if  I  had  seen  reasons  to  resi^  my 
office,  I  should  not  have  done  so,  without 
giving  the  President  reasonable  notice,  and 
affording  him  time  to  select  the  hands  to 
which  he  should  confide  the  delicate  and 
important  affairs  now  pending  in  this  de- 
partment." 

The  conduct  of  the  President  in  the 
matter  of  the  vetoes  of  the  two  bank  bills 
produced  revolt  against  him  in  the  party ; 
and  the  Whigs  of  the  two  Houses  or  Con- 
gress held  several  formal  meetings  to  con- 
sider what  they  should  do  in  the  new  con- 
dition of  affairs.  An  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  resolved  upon. 
The  rejection  of  the  bank  bill  gave  great 
vexation  to  one  side,  and  equal  exultation 
to  the  other.  The  subject  was  not  per- 
mitted to  rest,  however ;  a  national  bank  j 
was  the  life — the  vital  principle — of  the  ^ 
Whig  party,  without  wnich  it  could  not 
live  as  a  party;  it  was  the  power  which 
was  to  give  them  power  and  the  political 
and  financial*  control  of  the  Union.  A 
second  attempt  was  made,  four  days  after 
the  veto,  to  accomplish  the  end  by  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  relating  to  the  currency, 
which  had  been  introduced  early  in  the 
session.  Mr.  Sargeant  of  Pennsylvania, 
moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  his  amendments,  which 
were  substantially  the  same  as  the  vetoed 
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bill,  except  changing  the  amoant  of  capi- 
tal and  prohibiting  discounts  on  notes  other 
thAn  bills  of  exchange.  The  bill  was 
poshed  to  a  Yote  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  passed  by  a  decided  maiority.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  went  to  a  select  committee 
which  reported  it  back  without  alteration, 
as  had  been  foreseen,  the  committee  consist- 
ing entirely  of  friends  of  the  measure;  and 
there  was  a  majority  for  it  on  final  passage. 
Concurred  in  by  the  8enate  without  alter- 
ation, it  was  returned  to  the  House,  and 
thence  referred  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  or  disapproval.  It  was  disap- 
proved and  it  was  promulgated  in  language 
intended  to  mean  a  repudiation  of  the 
President,  a  permanent  separation  of  the 
Mlii^  party  from  him.  and  to  wash  their 
han£  of  all  accountaoility  for  his  acts. 
An  opening  paragraph  of  the  address  set 
forth  that,  for  twelve  vears  the  Whigs  had 
carried  on  a  contest  lor  the  regulation  of 
the  currencv,  the  equalization  of  exchanges, 
the  economical  administration  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  the  advancement  of  industry — all 
to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  national 
bank— declaring  these  objects  to  be  mis- 
understood by  no  one  and  the  bank  itself 
held  to  be  secured  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  its  establishment  the  main  object 
of  the  extra  session.    The  address  then 

Sroceeds  to  state  how  these  plans  were 
rustrated : 

"  It  is  with  profound  and  poignant  regret 
that  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  in- 
voke your  attention  to  this  point.  Upon 
the  great  and  leading  measure  touching 
this  question,  our  anxious  endeavors  to 
respond  to  the  earnest  prayers  of  the 
nation  have  been  frustrated  by  an  act  as 
unlooked  for  as  it  is  to  be  lamented.  We 
grieve  to  say  to  vou  that  by  the  exercise  of 
that  power  in  the  constitution  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
often  with  odium,  by  the  people — ^a  power 
which  we  had  hoped  was  never  to  be  ex- 
hibited on  this  subject,  by  a  Whig  Presi- 
dent— ^we  have  been  defeated  in  two  at- 
tempts to  create  a  fiscal  agent,  which  the 
wants  of  the  country  had  demonstrated  to 
us,  in  the  most  absolute  form  of  proof  to 
be  eminently  necessary  and  proper  in  the 
present  emergency.  Twice  have  we  with 
the  utmost  diligence  and  deliberation 
matured  a  plan  for  the  collection,  safe- 
keeping and  disbursing  of  the  public 
moneys  through  the  agency  of  a  corpora- 
tion adapted  to  that  end,  and  twice  has  it 
been  our  fiite  to  encounter  the  ppposition 
of  the  President,  through  the  application 
of  the  veto  power.  *  ♦  ♦  We  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  we  find  no  ground  to 
justify  us  in  the  conviction  that  the  veto 
of  the  President  has  been  interposed  on 
this  question  solely  upon  conscientious  and 
weU-considered  opinions  of  constitutional 
•cmple  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case  presented. 


On  the  contrary,  too  many  proofe  have  been 
forced  upon  our  observation  to  leave  us 
free  from  the  apprehension  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  permitted  himself  to  be  beguiled 
into -an  opinion  that  bv  this  exhibition  of 
his  prerogative  he  might  be  able  to  divert 
the  policy  of  his  administration  into  a 
channel  which  should  lead  to  new  political 
combinations,  and  accompliBh  results  which 
must  overthrow  the  present  divisions  of 
party  in  the  country ;  and  finally  produce 
a  state  of  things  which  those  who  elected 

him,  at  least,  have  never  contemplated. 

*        *        *  *       *       * 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Whigs  will 
naturally  look  with  anxiety  to  the  future, 
and  inquire  what  are  the  actual  relations 
between  the  President  and  those  who 
brought  him  into  power;  and  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  their  friends  in  Congress, 
should  be  their  course  hereafler.  *  ♦  * 
The  President  by  his  withdrawal  of  confi- 
dence from  his  real  friends  in  Congress 
and  from  the  members  of  his  cabinet ;  by 
his  bestowal  of  it  upon  others  notwith- 
standing their  notorious  opposition  to  lead- 
ing measures  of  his  administrations  has 
voluntarily  separated  himself  from  those 
bv  whose  exertions  and  suffrage  he  was 
elevated  to  that  ofiice  through  which  he 
has  reached  his  present  exalted  station. 
♦  ♦  *  »  The  consequence  is,  that  those 
who  brought  the  President  into  power  can 
be  no  longer,  in  any  manner  or  degree, 
justly  held  responsible  or  blamed  for  the 
administration  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government;  and  the  President  and 
his  advisers  should  be  exclusively  here- 
after deemed  accountable.  *  *  ♦  The 
conduct  of  the  President  has  occasioned 
bitter  mortification  and  deep  regret.  Shall 
the  party,  therefore,  yielding  to  sentiments 
of  despair,  abandon  its  duty,  and  submit 
to  defeat  and  disgrace  ?  Far  from  suffer- 
ing such  dishonorable  consequences,  the 
very  disappointment  which  it  has  unfor- 
tunately experienced  should  serve  only  to 
redouble  its  exertions,  and  to  inspire  it 
with  fresh  courage  to  persevere  with  a 
spirit  unsubdued  and  a  resolution  unshak- 
en, until  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
fully  re-established,  and  its  liberties  firmly 
secured  against  all  danger  from  the  abuses, 
encroachments  or  usurpations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  government." 

This  was  the  manifesto,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  repudiation  of  President  Tyler, 
which  Whig  members  of  Congress  put 
forth:  it  was  answered  (under  the  name  of 
an  address  to  his  constituents)  by  Mr. 
Cushing,  in  a  counter  special  plea — coun- 
ter to  it  on  all  points — especially  on  the 
main  question  of  which  party  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  belong  to;  the  manifesto 
of  the  Whigs  assigning  him  to  the  de-» 
mocracy — the  address  of  Mr.  Cushing, 
claiming  him  for  the  Whigs.    It  waa  ee^ 
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pecially  severe  on  Mr.  Clay,  as  setting  up 
a  caucus  dictatorship  to  coerce  the  Presi- 
dent; and  charged  that  the  address  em- 
anated from  this  caucus,  and  did  nU  eiubody 
or  represent  the  sentiments  of  all  Whig 
leaders ;  and  referred  to  Mr.  Webster's  let- 
ter, and  his  remaining  in  the  cabinet  as 
proof  of  this.  But  it  was  without  ayail 
against  the  concurrent  statements  of  the 
retiring  senators,  and  the  confirmatory 
statements  of  many  members  of  Congress. 
The  Whi^  party  recoiled  firom  the  Presi- 
dent, and  inste^id  of  the  unity  predicted  by 
Mr.  Webster,  there  was  diversity  and  wide- 
spread dissension.  The  Whig  party  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Clay ;  Mr.  Weoster  re- 
tired, Mr.  Cushinff  was  sent  on  a  foreign 
mission,  and  the  President,  seeking  to  en- 
ter the  democratic  ranks,  was  refused  b^ 
them,  and  left  to  seek  consolation  in  pri- 
vacy, for  his  political  errors  and  omissions. 

The  extra  session,  called  by  President 
Harrison,  held  unaer  Mr.  Tyler,  domi- 
nated by  Mr.  Clay,  commenced  May  81, 
and  ended  Sept.  13, 1841 — ^and  was  replete 
with  disappointed  calculations,  and  nearly 
barren  of  permanent  results.  The  pur- 
poses for  wnich  it  was  called  into  bem^, 
uiled.  The  first  annual  message  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  at  the  openine  of  tne  re^lar 
session  in  December,  1841,  coming  in  so 
soon  after  the  termination  of  the  extra  ses- 
sicMi,  was  brief  and  meagre  of  topics,  with 
few  points  of  interest. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1842,  Mr.  Henry 
Cla^  resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and 
delivered  a  valeaictory  address  to  that 
body.  He  had  intended  this  step  upon 
the  close  of  the  previous  presidential  cam- 
paign, but  had  postponed  it  to  take  per- 
sonal charge  of  tne  several  measures  which 
would  be  brought  before  Congress  at  the 
special  session — ^the  calling  of  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  necessary.  He  resigned 
not  on  account  of  a^e,  or  infirmity,  or  dis- 
inclination for  public  life ;  but  out  of  dis- 
gust— ^profound  and  inez  tinguishable.  He 
nad  been  basely  defeated  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged he^ — he  had  seen  lus  leading 
measures  vetoed  by  the  President  whom 
his  party  had  elected — the  downfall  of  the 
Bank  for  which  he  had  so  often  pledged 
himself-— and  the  insolent  attacks  of  the 
petty  adherents  of  the  administration  in 
the  two  Houses :  all  these  causes  acting  on 
his  proud  and  lofty  spirit,  induced  this 
¥rithdrawal  from  public  life  for  which  he 
was  so  well  fitted. 

The  address  opened  with  a  retrospect  of 
his  early  entrance  into  the  Senate,  and  a 
grand  encomium  upon  its  powers  and'dig- 
nity  as  he  hud  found  it,  and  left  it.  Mem- 
ory went  back  to  that  early  year,  1806, 
when  just  past  thirty  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  Senate,  and  com- 


menced his  high  career — a  wide  and  lumi- 
nous horizon  before  him,  and  will  and 
talent  to  fill  it.  He  said :  "  From  the  year 
1806,  the  period  of  my  entering  upon  this 
noble  theatre  of  my  public  service,  with 
but  short  intervals,  down  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  service 
of  my  country.  Of  the  nature  and  value 
of  those  services  which  I  may  have  ren- 
dered during  my  long  career  of  public  life, 
it  does  not  become  me  to  speak.  History, 
if  she  deiffns  to  notice  me,  and  posterity— 
if  a  recollection  of  any  humble  service 
which  I  may  have  rendered,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  posterity — ^will  be  the  best, 
truest,  and  most  impartial  judges ;  and  to 
them  1  defer  for  a  decision  upon  their 
value.  But,  upon  one  subject,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speak.  As  to  my  public  acts 
and  public  conduct,  they  are  for  the  judg- 
ment of  my  fellow  citizens;  but  my  private 
motives  of  action — ^that  which  prompted 
me  to  take  the  part  which  I  may  have 
done,  upon  great  measures  during  their 
progress  in  uie  national  councils,  can  be 
known  only  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  the 
human  heart  and  myself;  and  I  trust  I 
shall  be  pardoned  for  repeating  again  a 
declaration  which  I  made  thirty  years  ago: 
that  whatever  error  I  may  have  committed 
— ^and  doubtless  I  have  committed  many 
during  my  public  service — I  may  appeal 
to  the  Divine  Searcher  of  hearts  for  die 
truth  of  the  declaration  which  I  now  make, 
with  pride  and  confidence,  that  I  have 
been  actuated  by  no  personal  motives — 
that  I  have  sought  no  personal  aggrandize- 
ment— ^no  promotion  from  the  advocacy  of 
those  various  measures  on  which  I  have 
been  called  to  act — that  I  have  had  an 
eye,  a  single  eye,  a  heart,  a  single  heart, 
ever  devoted  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Clay  led  a  ereat  party,  and  for  a 
long  time,  whether  he  dictated  to  it  or  not^ 
and  kept  it  well  bound  together,  without 
the  usual  means  of  forming  and  leading 
parties.  It  was  surprising  that,  without 
power  and  patronage,  he  was  able  so  long 
and  so  undividedlv  to  keep  so  great  a  party 
together,  and  leaa  it  so  unresistingly.  He 
had  great  talents,  but  not  equal  to  some 
whom  he  led.  He  had  eloquence — superior 
in  popular  efiect,  but  not  equal  in  high 
oratory  to  that  of  some  others.  But  ms 
temperament  was  fervid,  his  will  was 
strong,  and  his  courage  daring ;  and  these 
qualities,  added  to  his  talents,  gave  him 
tne  lead  and  supremacy  in  his  party,  where 
he  was  always  dominant.  The  farewell 
address  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
Senators  present ;  and  after  its  close,  Mr. 
Preston  brought  the  ceremony  to  a  conclu- 
sion, by  moving  an  acyournment^  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Again  at  this  session  was  the  subject  of 
the  tariff  considered,  but  this  time,  as  a 
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matter  of  absolute  necessity,  to  provide  a  ^ 
rerenae.  Never  before  were  the  coffers 
and  the  (S^it  of  the  treasury  at  so  low  an 
ebb.  A  deficit  of  fourteen  millions  in  the 
treasury — a  total  inability  to  borrow, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  the  amount  of , 
the  loan  of  twelve  millions  authorized  the 
year  before — the  treasury  notes  below  par, 
and  tbe  revenues  from  imports  inadequate 
and  decreasing.  I 

The  compromise  act  of  1833  in  reducing 
the  duties  gradually  through  nine  years, 
to  a  fixed  low  rate ;  the  act  of  1837  in  dis- ' 
tributing  the  surplus  revenue;  and  the 
continual  and  continued  distribution  of 
the  land  revenue,  had  brought  about  this 
condition  of  things.  The  remedy  was 
sought  in  a  bill  increasing  the  tariff,  and 
suspending  the  land  revenue  distribution. 
Two  such  bills  were  passed  in  a  single 
month,  and  both  vetoed  by  the  President. 
It  was  now  near  the  end  of  August  Con- 
gress had  been  in  session  for  an  unpre- 
oedentedly  Ions  time.  Adiournment  could 
not  be  deferred,  and  coula  not  take  place 
without  providing  for  the  Treasury.  The 
compromise  act  and  the  land  distribution 
were  the  stumbling-blocks :  it  was  resolved 
to  sacrifice  them  together ;  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  raising  the  duties  above  the 
fixed  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  that 
breach  of  the  mutual  assurance  in  relation 
to  the  compromise,  immediately  in  terms 
of  the  assurance,  suspended  the  land 
revenue  distribution — to  continue  it  sus- 
pended while  duties  above  the  compromise 
limit  continued  to  be  levied.  And  as  that 
has  been  the  case  ever  since,  the  distribu- 
tion of  tiie  land  revenue  has  been  sus- 
pended ever  since.  The  bill  was  nassed, 
and  approved  by  the  President,  ana  Con- 
gress tnereupon  adjourned. 

The  subject  of  the  navy  was  also  under 
consideration  at  this  session.  The  naval 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  a  Question 
of  party  division  from  the  origin  oi  parties 
in  the  early  years  of  the  government — ^the 
Federal  party  fevoring  a  strong  and 
splendid  navy,  the  Repuolican  a  moderate 
establishm^t^  adaptea  to  the  purposes  of 
defense  more  than  of  offense.  And  this 
line  of  division  has  continued.  Under  the 
Whie  reeime  the  policy  for  a  great  navy 
developed  itself.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  recommended  a  large  increase  of 
ships,  seamen  and  officers,  involving  a 
heavy  expense,  though  the  government 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  warrant  any  such 
expenditure,  and  no  emergency  required 
an  mcrease  in  that  branch  of  the  public 
service.  The  vote  was  taken  upon  tne  in- 
crease proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Kar^  and  recommended  by  the  President; 
and  it  was  carried,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
well  defined  by  the  party  line. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-eighth 
Oongress,  which  convened  December  1843, 


exhibited  in  its  political  complexion,  se- 
rious losses  in  the  Whig  following.  The 
Democratic  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  elected  over 
the  Whig  candidate — the  vote  standing 
128  to  69.  Thus  an-  adverse  majority  of 
more  than  two  to  one  was  the  result  to  the 
Whig  party  at  the  first  election  after  the 
extra  session  of  1841.  The  President's 
message  referred  to  the  treaty  which  had 
lately  oeen  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
relative  to  the  northwestern  territory  ex- 
tending to  the  Columbia  river,  including 
Oregon  and  settlinj^  the  bounaary  lines; 
and  also  to  a  pending  treaty  with  Texas 
for  her  annexation  to  the  United  States ; 
and  concluded  with  a  recommendation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  paper  currency 
to  be  issued  and  controlled  by  the  Federal 
government. 

For  more  than  a  year  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  Presidential  Conven- 
tion  in  Baltimore,  in  May  1844,  it  was 
evident  to  leading  Democrats  that  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  the  choice  of  the  party. 
To  overcome  this  popular  current  and 
turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
desired  the  nomination,  resort  was  had  to 
the  pending  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  known  to 
be  against  it,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  for  it.  To 
gain  time,  the  meeting  of  the  convention 
was  postponed  from  December  previous, 
whicn  had  been  the  usual  time  for  holding 
such  elections,  until  the  following  May. 
The  convention  met,  and  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dele^tes,  a  decided 
maiority  of  whom  were  for  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  cast  their  votes  accordingly  on  the  first 
ballot.  But  a  chai rman  had  oeen  selected, 
who  was  adverse  to  his  nomination ;  and 
aided  by  a  rule  adopted  by  the  convention, 
which  required  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
to  effect  a  nomination,  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  were  able  to  accomplish 
his  defeat.  Mr.  Calhoun  had,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  made  known 
his  determination,  in  a  public  address,  not 
to  suffer  his  name  to  go  before  that  as- 
semblage as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  which 
were  founded  mainly  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  convention  was  constituted ;  his 
objections  being  to 'the  mode  of  choosing 
delegates,  and  me  manner  of  their  giving 
in  their  votes — ^he  contending  for  oistrict 
elections,  and  the  delegates  to  vote  indi- 
vidually. South  Carolina  was  not  repre- 
sented m  the  convention.  After  the  first 
ballot  Mr.  Van  Barents  vote  sensibly  de- 
creased, until  finally,  Mr.  James  K.  Polk, 
whd  was  a  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, was  brought  forward  and  nominate 
unanimously  for  the  chief  otfice.  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Dallas  was  chosen  as  his  coUea^e 
for  the  Vice  Presidency.  The  nonoiination 
of  ^ese  gentlemen,  neither  of  whom  had 
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been  mentioned  until  late  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  for  the  offices  for 
which  they  were  finally  nominated,  was  a 
genuine  surprise  to  the  country.  No 
voice  in  favor  of  it  had  been  heard ;  and 
no  visible  sign  in  the.  political  horizon  had 
announced  it. 

The  Whig  convention  nominated  Henry 
Clay,  for  President;  and  Theodore  Fre- 
linshuysen  for  Vice-President. 

The  main  issues  in  the  election  which 
ensued,  were  mainly  the  party  ones  of 
Whie  and  Democrat,  moaified  by  the 
tarin  and  Texas  questions.  It  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidates, 
w^ho  received  170  electoral  votes  as  against 
105  for  their  opponents;  th.e  popular 
majority  for  the  Democrats  being  z38,284, 
in  a  total  vote  of  2,834,108.  Mr.  Clay  re- 
ceived a  larger  popular  vote  than  had  been 
Riven  at  the  previous  election  for  the 
whig  candidate,  showing  that  he  would 
have  been  elected  had  he  then  been  the 
nominee  of  his  party ;  though  the  popular 
vote  at  this  election  was  largely  increased 
over  that  of  1840.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
86  electoral  votes  of  New  York  State  gave 
the  election  to  Mr.  Polk.  It  was  carried 
bv  a  bare  majority:  due  entirelv  to  the 
Gubernatorial  candidacy  of  Mr.  Silas 
Wright,  who  had  been  mentioned  for  the 
vice-presidential  nomination  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  who  declined  it 
after  the  sacrifice  of  his  fiiend  and  col- 
league; and  resigning  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  became  a  candidate  for  Governor 
of  New  York.  The  election  being  held  at 
the  same  time  as  that  for  president,  his 
name  and  popularity  brought  to  the  presi- 
dential ticket  more  than  enough  votes  to 
make  the  minority  that  gave  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  to  the  Democrats. 

President  Tyler's  annual  and  last  mes- 
sage to  Confess,  in  December  1844,  con- 
tained, (as  did  that  of  the  previous  year) 
an  elaborate  paragraph  on  the  subject  of 
Texas  and  Mexico;  the  idea  being  the 
annexation  of  the  former  to  the  Union,  and 
the  assumption  of  her  causes  of  grievance 
against  the  latter ;  and  a  treaty  was  pend- 
ing to  accomplish  these  objects.  The 
scheme  for  the  annexation  oi  Texas  waA 
framed  with  a  double  aspect—one  looking 
to  the  then  pending  presidential  electiou, 
the  other  to  the  separation  of  the  Southern 
States ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty  was  foreseen,  and  the  nominating 
convention  had  acted,  the  disunion  aspect 
manifested  itself  over  many  of  the  South- 
ern States — ^bennning  with  South  Carolina. 
Before  the  end  of  May,  a  great  meeting 
took  place  at  Ashley,*  in  that  State,  to 
combine  the  slave  States  in  a  convention 
to  unite  the  Southern  States  to  Texas,  if 
Texas  should  not  be  received  into  the 
Union ;  and  to  invite  the  President  to 
convene  Congress  to  arrange  the  terms  of 


the  dissolution  of  the  Union  if  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  annexation  should  be  perse- 
vered in.  Eesponsive  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  several  States,  and  meetings 
held.  The  opposition  manifested,  brought 
the  movement  to  a  stand,  and  suppressed 
the  disunion  scheme  for  the  time  being — 
only  to  lie  in  wait  for  fiiture  occasions. 
But  it  was  not  before  the  people  only  that 
this  scheme  for  a  Southern  convention 
with  a  view  to  the  secession  of  the  slave 
States  was  a  matter  of  discussion ;  it  was 
the  subject  of  debate  in  the  Senate ;  and 
there  it  was  fiirther  disclosed  that  the 
design  of  the  secessionists  was  to  extend 
the  new  Southern  republic  to  the  Califor- 
nias. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  supported 
by  all  the  power  of  the  administration, 
but  failed ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Senato  by  a  two-thirds  vote  a^nst  it. 
Following  this,  a  joint  resolution  was 
early  brought  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a 
State  of  the  Union,  by  legislative  action ; 
it  passed  the  House  by  a  fair  majority, 
but  met  with  opposition  in  the  Senate  un- 
less coupled  with  a  proviso  for  negotia- 
tion and  treaty,  as  a  condition  precedent. 
A  bill  authorizing  the  President  and  a 
commissioner  to  oe  appointed  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said 
admission,  the  Question  of  slavery  within 
its  limits,  its  deots,  the  fixing  of  bounda- 
ries, and  the  cession  of  territory,  was 
coupled  or  united  with  the  resolution ;  and 
in  tnis  shape  it  was  finally  agreed  to,  and 
became  a  law,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
President,  March  3,  1845.  Texas  was  then 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico,  though 
at  that  precise  point  of  time  an  armistice 
had  been  agi'eea  upon,  looking  to  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  House  resolution  was  for  an 
unqualified  admission  of  the  State;  the 
Senate  amendment  or  bill  was  for  negotia- 
tion ;  and  the  bill  actually  passed  would 
not  have  been  concurred  in  except  on  the 
understanding  that  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent (whose  term  began  March  4^  1845, 
and  who  was  favorable  to  negotiation) 
would  act  under  the  bill,  and  appoint 
commissioners  accordingly. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  outgoing 
President,  on  the  last  day  or  his  term,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  assumed  the  execution  of 
the  act  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Texas — aaopted  3ie  legislative  clause — 
and  sent  out  a  special  messenger  with  in- 
structions. The  danger  of  this  had  been 
foreseen,  and  suggested  in  the  Senate ;  but 
close  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  and  replying  to  the 
suggestion,  indignantly  denied  it  lor  them, 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  have  the 
*'  audacity"  to  so  violate  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  act,  or  so  encroacn  upon  the 
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lights  of  the  new  President  These  state- 
ments from  the  friends  of  the  Secretary  and 
President  that  the  plan  by  negotiation 
would  be  adopted,  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sion of  those  Senatois  opposed  to  legislative 
annexation  or  admission,  and  thus  secured 
their  votes,  without  which  the  bill  would 
have  failed  of  a  majority.  Thus  was  Texas 
incorporated  into  tne  Union.  The  legisla* 
tive  prox>osition  sent  by  Mr.  Tyler  was  ac- 
cepted: Texas  became  incorporated  with 
the  United  States,  and  in  consequence  the 
state  of  war  was  established  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  it  only  being  a 
question  of  time  and  chance  when  the 
armistice  should  end  and  hostilities  begin. 
Although  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  in  favor  of 
war  with  Mexico — ^he  believing  that  a 
money  payment  would  settle  the  differ- 
ences with  that  country — the  admission 
of  Texas  into  the  Union  under  the  legisla- 
tive annexation  clause  of  the  statute,  was 
reallv  his  act  and  not  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  ;  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  after- 
wards openly  charged  in  the  Senate  with 
being  the  real  author  of  the  war  which 
followed. 
,  The  administration  of  President  Polk 
A  opened  March  4, 1845 ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  the  Senate  being  convened  fov  the 
purpose,  the  cabinet  ministers  were  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed.  In  December  fol- 
lowing the  29th  Congress  was  organized. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  being 
largely  Democratic,  elected  the  Speaker, 
by  a  vote  of  120,  against  70  for  the  Whig 
candidate.  At  this  session  the  **  Ameri- 
>/  can  "  party — a  new  political  organization 
— ^first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Na- 
tional councils,  havi^  elected  six  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  four 
from  New  York  and  two  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  President's  first  annual 
message  had  for  its  chief  topic,  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas,  then  accomplished,  and  the 
consequent  dissatisfaction  of  Mexico ;  and 
referring  to  the  preparations  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
declaring  war  on  the  united  States,  either 
by  an  open  declaration,  or  by  invading 
Texas.  The  message  also  stated  causes 
which  would  justify  this  government  in 
taking  the  imtiative  in  declaring  war — 
mainfy  the  non-compliance  by  Mexico 
with  tiie  terms  of  the  treaty  of  indemnity 
of  April  11,  1839.  entered  into  between 
that  dtate  and  this  government  relative  to 
injuries  to  American  citizens  during  the 
previous  eight  years.  He  also  referred  to 
the  fiict  of  a  minister  having  been  sent  to 
Mexico  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  between  the  na- 
tiona,  without  a  resort  to  hostilities.  The 
messajge  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  relative  to 
the  Oregon  boundary ;  a  statement  of  the 
fiaaacea  and  the  public  debt,  showing  the 


latter  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  seventeen 
millions ;  and  a  recommendation  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  to  revenue 
as  the  object,  with  protection  to  home  in- 
dustry as  the  incident. 

At  this  session  of  Congress^  the  States  of 
Florida  and  Iowa  were  admitted  into  the 
Union;  the  former  permitting  slavery 
within  its  borders,  the  latter  denyine  it. 
Long  before  this,  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  were  equal  in  number,  and  the  prac- 
tice had  grown  up  —  from  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  policy  to  keep  them  evenlv 
balanced — of  admitting  one  State  of  each 
character  at  the  same  time.  Numerically 
the  free  and  the  slave  States  were  thus 
kept  even :  in  political  power  a  vast  in- 
equality was  going  on — ^the  increase  of 
population  being  so  much  greater  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  region. 

The  Ashburton  treaty  of  1842  omitted  to 
define  the  boundary  line,  and  permitted, 
or  rather  did  not  prohibit,  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  Oregon  by  Britisn  and  American 
settlers.  This  had  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute for  many  years.  The  country  on  the 
Columbia  Biver  had  been  claimed  oy  bo^h. 
Under  previous  treaties  the  American 
northern  boundary  extended  "  to  the  lati- 
tude of  49  degrees  north  of  the  equator, 
and  along  that  parallel  indefinitely  to  the 
west."  Attempts  were  made  in  1842  and 
continuing  since  to  1846,  to  settle  this 
boundary  line,  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
It  had  been  assumed  that  we  had  a  divid- 
ing line,  made  by  previous  treaty,  along 
the  parallel  of  54  degrees  40  minutes  from 
the  sea  to  the  Bocky  mountains.  The  sub- 
ject so  much  absorbed  public  attention, 
that  the  Democratic  National  convention 
of  1844  in  its  platform  of  principles  de- 
clared for  that  boundary  line,  or  war  as 
the  consequence.  It  became  known  as  the 
54-40  plank,  and  was  a  canon  of  political 
fEiith.  The  negotiations  between  the  gov- 
ernments were  resumed  in  August,  1844. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Calhoun,  pro- 
posed a  line  alon^  the  parallel  of  49  de- 
grees of  north  latitude  to  the  summit  of 
the  Bocky  mountains  and  continuing  that 
line  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  he 
made  this  proposition  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  party — ^to  which  he 
belonged — were  then  in  a  high  state  of 
exultation  for  the  boundary  of  54  degrees 
40  minutes,  and  the  presidential  canvass, 
on  the  Democratic  side,  was  raging  upon 
that  cry. 

The  British  Minister  declined  this  pro- 
position in  the  part  that  carried  the  line 
to  the  ocean,  but  offered  to  continue  it 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the 
Columbia  Biver,  a  distance  of  some  three 
hundred  miles,  and  then  follow  the  river 
to  the  ocean.  This  was  declined  by  Mr. 
Calhoun.  The  President  had  declared  in 
his  inaugural  address  ln-ii,yor  of  the  64-40 
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line.  He  was  in  a  dilemma ;  to  maintain 
that  position  meant  war  with  Great  Britain ; 
to  recede  from  it  seemed  impossible.  The 
proposition  for  the  line  of  49  degrees  hav- 
mg  been  withdrawn  by  the  American  ^v- 
ernment  on  its  non-acceptance  by  the  Brit- 
ish, had  appeased  the  ^Democratic  storm 
which  had  been  raised  against  the  Presi- 
dent Congress  had  come  toeether  nnder 
the  loud  cry  of  war,  in  which  Mr.  Cass  was 
the  leader,  but  followed  by  the  body  of 
the  democracy,  and  backed  and  cheered 
by  the  whole  democratic  newspaper  press. 
Under  the  authority  and  order  of  Confess 
notice  had  been  served  on  Great  Bntain 
which  was  to  abrogate  the  joint  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  citizens  of  the  two 

Sowers.  It  was  finally  resolved  b^  the 
ritish  Government  to  propose  the  hne  of 
49  degrees,  continuing  to  the  ocean,  as 
originally  offered  by  Mr.  Calhoun;  and 
though  the  President  was  favorable  to  its 
acceptance,  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  previous  acts,  accept  and  make  a 
treaty,  on  that  basis.  The  Senate,  with 
whom  lies  the  power,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, of  confirming  or  restricting  all  trea- 
ties, being  favorable  to  it,  without  respect 
to  party  Tines,  resort  was  had,  as  in  the 
earl^r  practice  of  the  Government,  to  the 
President,  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  articles  of  a  treaty  before  negoti- 
ation. A  message  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  Senate,  by  the  President,  stating  the 
proposition,  and  asking  its  advice,  thus 
shifting  the  responsibility  upon  that  body, 
and  making  the  issue  ofpeace  or  war  de- 
pend upon  its  answer.  The  Senate  advised 
the  acceptance  of  the  proposition,  and  the 
treaty  was  concluded. 

The  conduct  of  the  Whig  Senators, 
without  whose  votes  the  advice  would  not 
have  been  given  nor  the  treaty  made,  was 
patriotic  in  preferring  their  country  to 
their  party— m  preventing  a  war  with 
Great  Britain — ^and  saving  the  administra- 
tion from  itself  and  its  party  friends. 

The  second  session  oi  the  29th  Congress 
was  opened  in  Becember,  1847.  The 
President's  message  was  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  war  with  Mexico,  whicn  had  been 
declared  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote  in 
Congress.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  against  the 
declaration  in  the  Senate,  out  did  not  vote 
upon  it.  He  was  sincerely  opposed  to  the 
war.  although  his  conduct  hadproduced  it. 
Had  he  remained  in  the  cabinet,  to  do 
which  he  had  not  concealed  his  wish,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  labored  earnestly 
to  have  prevented  it.  Many  members  of 
Conp^ress,  of  the  same  partr  with  the  ad- 
ministration, were  extremely  averse  to  the 
war,  and  had  interviews  with  the  President, 
to  see  if  it  was  inevitable,  before  it  was  de- 
clared. Members  were  unaer  the  impression 
that  the  war  could  not  last  above  three 
montha. 


The  reason  for  these  impressions  was 
that  an  intrigue  was  laid,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Executive,  for  a  peace,  even 
before  the  war  was  declared,  and  a  special 
agent  dispatched  to  bring  about  a  return 
to  Mexico  of  its  exiled  President,  General 
Santa  Anna,  and  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  him,  on  terms  &vorable  to  the 
United  States.  And  for  this  purpose  Con- 
gress granted  an  appropriation  of  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President,  for  n^otiating  for 
a  boundary  which  should  give  the  United 
States  additional  territory. 

While  this  matter  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  intro- 
duced and  moved  a  proviso,  *'  t?iat  no  pari 
of  t?ke  territory  to  oe  acquired  ihouCd  be 
open  to  the  introduction  of  slavery*^  It  was 
a  proposition  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  slavery,  as  the  only  ter- 
ritory to  be  acquired  was  that  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  where  slavery  was 
already  prohibited  by  the  Mexican  laws 
and  constitution.  Tne  proviso  was  there- 
fore nugatory,  and  only  served  to  bring  on 
a  slavery  agitation  in  the  United  States. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  seized  upon  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  ana  declared  to  be  an  outrage 
upon  and  menace  to  the  slave-holding 
States.  It  occupied  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress for  two  sessions,  and  became  tJie  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  the  State  Legislatures, 
several  of  which  passed  disunion  resolu- 
tions. It  became  the  watchword  of  party — 
the  synonym  of  civil  war,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  Neither  party  really 
had  anything  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the 
adoption  of  the  proviso— the  soil  was  free, 
and  the  Democrats  were  not  in  a  position 
to  make  slave  territory  of  it,  because  it 
had  just  enunciated  as  one  of  its  cardinal 
principles,  that  there  was  ^^no  povoer  in 
Congresi  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  Territo^ 
riesJ*  Never  did  two  political  parties  con- 
tend more  fiiriously  about  nothing.  Close 
observers,  who  had*  been  watching  the  pro- 
p^ress  of  the  slavery  agitation  since  its 
inauguration  in  Congress  in  1835,  knew  it 
to  be  the  means  of  keeping  up  an  agitation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  political  parties — ^the 
abolitionists  on  one  side  and  the  disunion- 
ists  or  nuUifiers  on  the  other — ^to  accom- 
plish their  own  purposes.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Wilmot  lTt)viso,  which  for  so 
long  a  time  convulsed  the  Union ;  assisted 
in  lorcing  the  issue  between  the  North  and 
South  on  the  slavery  question,  and  almost 
caused  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The 
proviso  was  defeated ;  that  chance  of  the 
nullifiers  to  force  the  issue  was  lost;  an- 
other had  to  be  made,  which  was  speedily 
done,  by  the  introduction  into  the  Senate 
on  the  19th  February,  1847,  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn of  his  new  slavery  resolutions,  de- 
claring the  Territories  to  be  the  common 
property  of  the  several  States;    denying 
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doctrine  advanced  by  the  Southern  mem- 
bers of  non-interference  with  slavery  in 
the  States  or  in  the  Territories.  The  can- 
didates of  the  parbr  were,  Lewis  Cass,  of 
Michigan,  for  President,  and  Oeneral  Wm. 
O.  Butler,  of  Kentuclr^,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The  Whig  convention,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  popularity  of  Oenl.  Zachary 
Taylor,  for  his  military  achievements  in 
the  Mexican  war,  then  just  ended ;  and 
his  consequent  availability  as  a  candidate, 
nominated  him  for  the  Presidency,  over  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Webster  and  General  Scott,  who 
were  his  competitors  before  the  convention. 
Millard  Fillmore  was  selected  as  the  Vice- 
presidential  candidate. 

A  third  convention  was  held,  consisting 
of  the  disaffected  Democrats  from  New 
York  who  had  been  excluded  from  the 
Baltimore  convention.  Thev  met  at  Utica, 
New  York,  and  nominatea  Martin  Van 
Bnren  for  President,  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  Vice  President.  The  princi- 
ples of  its  platform,  were,  that  Congress 
should  abolish  slavery  wherever  it  consti- 
tutionally had  the  power  to  do  so — [which 
was  intended  to  apply  to  the  District  of 
Columbia] — ^that  it  should  not  interfere 
with  it  in  the  slave  States — ^and  that  it 
should  prohibit  it  in  the  Territories.  This 
y  party  became  known  as  "  Free-soilers," 
from  their  doctrines  thus  enumerated,  and 
their  party  cry  of  "  free-soil,  free-speech, 
free-labor,  free-men."  The  result  of  the 
election,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was 
to  lose  New  York  State  to  the  Baltimore 
candidate,  and  give  it  to  the  whigs,  who 
were  triumphant  in  the  reception  of  163 
electoral  votes  for  their  candidates,  against 
127  for  the  democrats ;  and  none  for  ihe 
free-soilers. 

The  last  message  of  President  Polk,  in 
December  following,  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  again  urge  upgn  Congress  the 
necessity  for  some  measure  to  quiet  the 
slavery  agitation,  and  he  recommended 
the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  passing  through 
the  new  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  as  a  fair  adjustment,  to  meet  as 
fiir  as  possible  the  views  of  all  parties. 
The  President  referred  also  to  the  state  of 
the  finances;  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  public  treasury;  government  loans, 
commanding  a  high  premium;  gold  and 
silver  the  established  currency ;  and  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  And  this  was  the  state 
of  affairs,  only  one  year  after  emergency 
frt>m  a  foreign  war.  It  would  be  unfair 
not  to  give  credit  to  the  President  and  to 
Senator  Benton  and  others  equally  promi- 
nent and  courageous,  who  at  that  time  had 
to  battle  against  ike  bank  theory  and 
national  paper  money  currency,  as  strongly 
nrged  and  advocated,  and  to  prove  even- 


tually that  the  money  of  the  ConstitutioD 
— gold  and  silver — was  the  only  currency 
to  ensure  a  successful  financial  working  of 
the  government,  and  prosperity  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  new  President,  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1849. 
The  Senate  being  convened,  as  usual,  in 
extra  session,  for  the  purpose,  the  Vice 
President  elect,  Millard  Fillmore,  was  duly 
installed;  and  the  Whig  cabinet  ofiicers 
nominated  by  the  President,  promptly 
confirmed.  An  additional  member  of  the 
Cabinet  was  appointed  by  this  administra- 
tion to  preside  over  the  new  "  Home  De- 
partment'' since  called  the  "Interior," 
created  at  the  previous  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  following  December  Congress  met 
in  regular  session— the  31st  since  the  or- 

fmization  of  the  federal  government 
he  Senate  consisted  of  sixty  members, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  returned  to 
public  life.  The  House  had  280  membere ; 
and  although  the  whigs  had  a  small  ma- 
jority, the  House  was  so  divided  on  the 
slavery  question  in  its  various  phases, 
that  the  election  for  Speaker  resiuted  in 
the  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidate, 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  (xeorgia,  by  a  minority  of 
three  votes.  The  annual  message  of  the 
President  plainly  showed  that  he  compre- 
hended the  dangers  to  the  Union  from  a 
continuance  of  sectional  feeling  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  he  averred  his  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  the  Union  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  obli^tions  and  powers.  At 
the  previous  session  Congress  had  spent 
six  months  in  endeavoring  to  frame  a  sat- 
isfactory bill  providing  territorial  govern- 
ments for  California  and  New  Mexico, 
and  had  adjourned  finally  without  accom- 
plishing it,  in  consequence  of  inability  to 
agree  upon  whether  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line  should  be  carried  to  the  ocean, 
or  the  territories  be  permitted  to  remain 
as  they  were— slaverv  prohibited  under 
the  laws  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Calhoun  brought 
forward,  in  the  debate,  a  new  doctrine — 
extending  the  Constitution  to  the  territory, 
and  arguing  that  as  that  instrument  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  slavery,  the  settlen 
in  such  territory  should  be  permitted  to 
hold  their  slave  property  taken  there,  and 
be^  protected.  Mr.  Webster's  answer  to 
this  was  that  the  Constitution  was  made 
for  States,  not  territories;  that  it  cannot 
operate  anywhere,  not  even  in  the  States 
for  which  it  was  made,  without  acts  of 
Confess  to  enforce  it.  The  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  constitution  to  territories, 
with  a  view  to  its  transportation  of  slavery 
along  with  it,  was  fiitile  and  nugatory 
without  the  act  of  Congress  to  vitalize 
slavery  under  it.  The  early  part  of  the 
year  had  witnessed  ominous  movements — 
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Bighthr  meeilngB  of  lar^e  numbers  of  mem- 
hjB  m>m  the  slave  States,  led  by  Mr. 
L,  to  consider  the  state  of  things 
^n  the  North  and  the  South.  They 
kinted  committees  who  prepared  an 
B  to  the  people.  It  was  in  this  con- 
of  thinly  that  President  Taylor  ex- 
d  hifl  opinion,  in  his  message,  of  the 
lies  reanired.  California,  New 
and  Utah,  had  been  left  without 
gttfgrnmenta.  For  California,  he  recom- 
aonded  that  having  a  sufficient  popula- 
ticn  and  having  framed  a  constitution, 
ste  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Oakm;  and  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
widiout  mixing  the  slavery  question  with 
tifecir  territori^'  governments,  they  be  left 
to  zi{Men  into  States,  and  settle  the  slavery 
for  themselves  in  their  State  con- 


With  a  view  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
paMoBf  and  arrive  at  some  definite  and 
pemuent  adjustment  of  the  slavery  ques- 
ttOJA^  Mr.  Clay  early  in  the  session  in- 
trodnced  compromise  resolutions  which 
were  practically  a  tacking  together  of  the 
several  bills  then  on  the  calendar,  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  California — the 
territorial  government  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico— the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boun- 
dary—slavery in  the  District  of  Columbia 
— and  for  a"  fugitive  slave  law.  It  was 
serloQsly  and  earnestly  opposed  hj  many, 
Bs  being  a  concession  to  tne  spint  of  dis- 
union— a  capitulation  under  threat  of  se- 
cession ;  and  as  likely  to  become  the  source 
of  more  contentions  than  it  proposed  to 
quiet. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  who  promptly  reported  a  bill 
embracing  the  comprenensive  plan  of  com- 
promise which  Mr.  Clay  proposed.  Among 
the  resolutions  offered,  was  the  following : 
**  Resolved,  that  as  slavery  does  not  exist 
by  law  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
United  States  from  the  Kepuolic  of  Mexi- 
co, it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide bv  law  either  for  its  introduction  into 
or  exclusion  from  any  part  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory; and  that  appropriate  territorial 
governments  ought  to  be  established  by 
Congress  in  all  of  the  said  territory,  an^ 
assigned  as  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
State  of  California,  without  the  adoption 
of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the  sub- 

S!t  of  slavery."  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  of 
ississippi,  objected  that  the  measure  gave 
nothing  to  the  South  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question ;  and  he  required  the  exten- 
lioti  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line*  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  as  the  least  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  take,  with  the  specific 
rec(^nition  of  Uie  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
the  territory  below  that  line ;  and  that,  be- 
fore such  territories  are  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  States^  ALaves  may  be  taken  there 


from  any  of  the  United  States  at  the  option 
of  their  owner. 

Mr.  Clay  in  reply,  said :  "  Coming  from 
a  slave  State,  as  i  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I 
owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to 
say  that  no  earthly  power  could  induce  me 
to  vote  for  a  specific  measure  for  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  where  it  had  not  be- 
fore existed,  either  south  or  north  of  that 
line.  ♦  *  *  If  the  citizens  of  those 
territories  choose  to  establish  slavery,  and 
if  thev  come  here  with  constitutions  es- 
tablishing slavery,  I  am  for  admitting 
them  with  such  provisions  in  their  consti- 
tutions; but  then  it  will  be  their  own 
work,  and  not  ours,  and  their  posterity 
will  have  to  reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for 
forming  constitutions  allowing  the  institti- 
tion  of  slavery  to  exist  among  them." 

Mr.  Sewara  of  New  York,  proposed  a 
renewal  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  "  Neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  by 
conviction  for  crime,  shall  ever  be  allowed 
in  either  of  said  territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico ; "  but  his  resolution  was  re- 
jected in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  23  yeas  to 
38  nays.  Following  this,  l^ir.  Calhoun 
had  read  for  him  in  the  Senate,  by  his 
friend  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  his 
last  speech.  It  embodied  the  points  cov- 
ered by  the  address  to  the  people,  pre- 
pared oy  him  the  previous  vear ;  the  prob- 
ability of  a  dissolution  of  tne  Union,  and 
presenting  a  case  to  justify  it.  The  tenor 
of  the  speech  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  it:  "I  have, Senators, believed 
from  the  first,  that  the  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by 
some  timely  and  effective  measure,  end  in 
disunion.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  I 
have,  on  all  proper  occasions^  endeavored  to 
call  the  attention  of  each  ot  the  two  great 
parties  which  divide  the  country  to  adopt 
some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a  disas- 
ter, but  without  success.  The  agitation  has 
been  permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no 
attempt  to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  /t 
period  when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised 
or  denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger. 
You  have  had  forced  upon  you  the  great- 
est and  gravest  question  that  can  ever 
come  under  your  consideration :  How  can 
the  Union  be  preserved  ?**»»* 
Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements 
in  favor  of  agitation  are  stronger  now  than 
thev  were  in  1835,  when  it  first  commenced, 
while  all  the  elements  of  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  South  are  weaker.  Unless 
something  decisive  is  done,  I  again  ask 
what  is  to  stop  this  agitation,  before  the 
great  and  final  object  at  which  it  aims--- 
the  abolition  of  slaverv  in  the  States — u 
consummated  ?  Is  it,  then ,  not  certain  that 
if  something  decisive  is  not  now  done  to 
arrest  it,  the  South  will  be  forced  to  choose 
between  abolition  and  secession?    Indeed 
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as  events  are  now  moving,  it  will  not  re- 1  fever  from  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  at  if  cel<^ 

?aire  the  South  to  secede  to  dissolve  the !  bration  of  Independence  Dav,  from  which 

Jnion.    ♦    *    *    «    Ifthe  agitation  goes  he  died  four  days  afterwards.    He  was  a 

on^  nothing  will  be  left  to  hold  the  States  man  of  irreproachable  private  character, 

together  except  force.''    He  answered  the  undoubted  patriotism,  and  established  rv- 

question,    How    can  the  Union  be  saved  f  nutation  for  judgment  and  firmness.     His 

with  which  his  speech  opened,  by  suggest-  brief  career  showed  no  deficiency  of  poli- 

ing.    "  To  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  tical  wisdom  nor  want  of  political  training, 

provision  in  the  constitution,  by  an  amend-  His  administration  was  beset  with  difficiu- 

ment,  which  will  restore  to  the  South  in  ties,  with  momentous  questions  penduig, 

substance  the  power  she  possessed  of  pro-  and  he  met  the  crisis  with  firmness  nnd 

tecting  herself;  before  the  equilibrium  be-  determination,  resolved  to  maintain  the 

tween  the  sections  was  destroved  by  the  Federal  Union  at  all  hazards.    His  first 
action  of  the  government/'    6e  did  not  and    only  annual    message,  the    leading 


state  of  what  the  amendment  should  con- 
sist, but  later  on,  it  was  ascertained  from 
reliable  sources  that  his  idea  ,was  a  dual 
executive— one  President  from  the  free, 
and  one  from  the  slave  States,  the  consent 
of  both  of  whom  should  be  required  to  all 
acts  of  CJongress  before  they  become  laws. 
This  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun's,  is  import- 
ant as  explaining  many  of  his  previous  ac- 
tions ;  and  as  furnishing  a  guide  to  those 
who  ten  years  afVerwards  attempted  to 
carry  out  •  practically  the  suggestions 
chrown  out  by  him. 

Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill  was  rejected. 
It  was  evident  that  no  compromise  of  any 
kind  whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
under  any  one  of  its  aspects  separatelv, 
much  less  under  all  put  together,  could 
possibly  be  made.  There  was  no  spirit  of 
concession  manifested.  The  numerous 
measures  put  together  in  Mr.  Clay's  bill 
were  disconnected  and  separated.'  Each 


points  of  which  have  been  stated,  evkuces 
a  spirit  to  do  what  was  right  among  ad  the 
States.  His  death  was  a  public  calamity. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  devoted  to 
the  Union  nor  more  opposed  to  the  slavery 
agitation  ;  and  his  position  as  a  Souxhem 
man  and  a  slaveholaer — his  military  repu- 
tation, and  his  election  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  as  well  as  of  the  States,  iivould 
have  given  him  a  power  in  the  settlement 
of  the  pending  questions  of  the  dav  which 
no  President  without  these  qualiiications 
could  have  possessed. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the 
office  of  President  thus  devolved  upon  the 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Millard  Fillmure,  who 
was  duly  inaugurated  July  10,  1850.  The 
new  cabinet,  with  Daniel  Webster  as  Se- 
cretary of  State,  was  duly  appointed  and 
confirmed  bjr  the  Senate. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  State  in  the  Union,  was  called  up  in 


measure  received  a  separate  and  inde-  \  the  Senate  and  sought  to  be  amendea  by 
pendent  consideration,  and  with  a  result  *  extending  the  Missouri  Compromise  line 
which  showed  the  injustice  of  the  at-  i  through  it,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  as  to 
tempted  coniunction ;  for  no  two  of  them  |  authorize  slavery  in  the  State  below  that 
were  passed  by  the  same  vote,  even  of  the  |  line.  The  amendment  was  introduced  and 
members  of  the  committee  which  had  even  |  pressed  by  Southern  friends  of  the  late 
unanimously  reported  fiivorably  upon  them  |  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  made  a  test  question.  It 
as  a  whole.  was  lost,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a  two- 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  in  the  spring  of  1850 ;  |  third  vote :  whereupon  ten  Southern  Sena- 
before  the  separate  bill  for  the  admission  j  tors  offered  a  written  protest,  the  conclud- 
of  California  was  taken  up.  His  death  I  ing  clause  of  which  was :  ''  We  dissent 
took  place  at  Washington,  he  having  |  from  this  bill,  and  solemnly  protest  against 
reached  the  age  of  G8  years.    A  euloey  |  its  passage,  because  in  sanctioning  mea- 


upon  him  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  by 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 3Ir.  Calhoun  was  the  first  ^reat  ad- 
vocate of  the  doctrine  of  secession.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  nullification  doc- 
ferine,  and  an  advocate  of  the  extreme  doc- 
trine of  States  Rights.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent speaker — a  man  of  strong  intellect. 
His  speeches  were  plain,  strong,  concise, 
sometimes  impassioned,  and  always  severe. 
Daniel  Webster  said  of  him,  that  "  he  had 
the  basis,  the  indispensable  basis  of  all 
high  characters,  and  that  was  unspotted 
integrity,  unimpeached  honor  and  char- 
acter!" 

In  July  of  this  vear  an  event  took  place 
which  tnreW  a  gloom  over  the  country. 
The  President,  (General  Taylor,  contracted  a 


sures  so  contrary  to  former  precedents,  to 
obvious  policy,  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  slaveholding 
States  from  the  territory  thus  to  be  erected 
into  a  State,  this  government  in  efiect  de- 
clares that  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  an  ob- 
ject so  high  and  important  as  to  justify  a 
disregard  not  only  of  all  the  principles  of 
sound  policy,  but  also  of  the  constitution 
itself.  A^nst  this  conclusion  we  must 
now  and  for  ever  protest,  as  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  safety  and  liberties  of  those 
whose  rights  have  been  committed  to  our 
care,  fatal  to  the  peace  and  equality  of  the 
States  which  we  represent,  and  must  lead, 
if  persisted  in,  to  the  dissolution  of  that 
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eonfoderacy,  in  which  the  slaveholding 
States  have  never  dODffht  more  than 
equaiity,  and  in  which  they  will  not  be 
content  to  remain  with  less/'  Oa  objec- 
tion being  made,  followed  by  debate,  the 
Senate  refused  to  receive  the  protest,  or 
permit  it  to  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 
The  bill  went  to  tiie  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tlvea,  was  readily  passed,  and  promptly 
approved  by  tJie  President.  Thus  wais 
Tutually  accomplished  the  abrogation  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line ;  and  the  ex> 
tension  or  non-extension  of  slavery  was 
then  made  to  form  a  foundation  for  future 
political  parties. 

The  year  1850  was  prolific  with  disunion 
movements  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
Senators  who  had  joined  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  the  address  to  the  people,  in  1849, 
united  wjth  their  adherents  in  establishing 
at  Washington  a  newspaper  entitled  *'  The 
Southern  Press,"  devotea  to  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question ;  to  presenting  the 
advantages  of  disunion,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  a  confederacy  of  Southern 
States  to  be  called  the  "United  States 
South."  Its  constant  aim  was  to  influence 
the  South  against  the  North,  and  advoca- 
ted concert  of  action  by  the  Slates  of  the 
former  section.  It  was  aided  in  its  efforts 
by  newspapers  published  in  the  South, 
more  especially  in  South  Carolina  and 
MississipjpL  A  disunion  convention  was 
actually  held,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
invited  the  assembly  of  a  Southern  Con- 

Sess.  Two  States,  South  Carolina  and 
ississippi  responded  to  the  appeal; 
passed  laws  to  carry  it  into  effect,  ana  the 
lormer  went  so  far  as  to  elect  its  quota  of 
Bepresentatives  to  the  proposea  new 
Southern  Congress.  These  occurrences 
are  referred  to  as  showing  the  spirit  that 
prevailed,  and  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
justifiable means  used  bv  the  leaders  to 
mislaid  and  exasperate  the  people.  The 
assembling  of  a  Southern  "  Congress  "  was 
a  turning  point  in  the  progress  of  disunion. 
Georgia  refiised  to  join ;  and  her  weight  as 
a  great  Southern  State  was  sufficient  to  cause 
the  fedlure  of  the  scheme.  But  the  seeds 
of  discord  were  sown,  and  had  taken  root, 
only  to  spring  up  at  a  future  time  when 
circumstances  should  be  more  favorable  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

Aithougn  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  in  1790  and  again  in  1836 
formally  declared  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  non-interference  with  the  States 
in  respect  to  the  matter  of  slavery  within 
the  limits  of  the  respective  States,  the  sub- 
ject continued  to  oe  agitated  in  conse- 
2uence  of  petitions  to  Congress  to  abolish 
Lavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  under  the  exolusive  control  of  the  fed- 
eral government;  and  of  movements 
throu^oot  the  United  States  to  limit,  and 
finally  abolish  it.  The  subject  first  made  its 


appearance  in  national  politics  in  1840.  when 
a  presidential  ticket  was  nominatea  by  a 
party  then  formed  favoring  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  it  had  a  very  slight  following 
which  was  increased  ten-fold  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1844  when  the  same  party  again 
Sut  a  ticket  in  the  field  with  James  G. 
>imey  of  Michigan,  as  its  candidate  for 
the  Presidency ;  who  received  62,140  votes. 
The  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  that  faction 
were  continued,  and  persisted  in  to  such 
an  extent,  that  when  in  1848  it  nominated 
a  ticket  with  Gerritt  Smith  for  President, 
against  the  Democratic  candidate,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  the  former  received  296,2S2 
votes.  In  the  presidential  contest  of  1852 
the  abolition  party  again  nominated  a 
ticket,  with  John  P.  Hale  as  its  candidate 
for  President,  and  polled  157,926  votes. 
This  large  following  was  increased  from 
time  to  time,  until  uniting  with  a  new 
party  then  formed,  called  the  Rq;>ublican 

Sarty,  which  latter  adopted  a  platform  en- 
orsing  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
abolitionists,  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
for  the  principles  involved,  was  fought  in 
the  ensuing  presidential  contest  of  18)6 ; 
when  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  John  C.  Fremont,  supported  by  the 
entire  abolition  party,  polled  l,34l,812,_ 
votes.  The  first  national  platform  of  the 
Abolition  party,  upon  which  it  went  into 
the  contest  of  1840,  favored  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Territories;  the  inter-state  slave  trade, 
and  a  general  opposition  to  slavery  to  the 

full  extent  of  constitutional  power.  

Following  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kopre- 
sentatives,  brought  about  by  the  presentii- 
tion  of  petitions  and  memorials,  and  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  in  1836  rejecting 
such  petitions,  the  question  was  iigain 
raised  by  the  presentation  in  the  Houjie, 
by  Mr.  Slade  of  Vermont,  on  the  2()th 
December  1837,  of  two  memorials  prayin;]^ 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  moving  that  they  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  chamber,  and  of  the 
many  attempts  by  the  Southern  members 
an  adjournment  was  had.  The  next  day  a 
resolution  was  oflered  that  thereafter  all 
such  petitions  and  memorials  touching  the 
abolition  of  slavery  should,  when  pre- 
sented, be  laid  on  the  table ;  which  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  large  vote.  During 
the  24th  Congress,  the  Senate  pursued  the 
course  of  laying  on  the  table  the  motion  t^) 
receive  all  abolition  petitions;  and  both 
Houses  during  the  25th  Congress  continued 
the  same  course  of  conduct ;  when  finally 
on  the  25th  of  January  1840,  the  House 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  to  108,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rules,  called  the  21st  Rule, 
which  provided : — "  that  no  petition,  me- 
morial or  resolution,  or  other  paper,  pray- 
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ing  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  any  state  or  territory,  or 
the  slaye-trade  between  the  States  or  ter- 
ritories of  tiie  United  States,  in  which  it 
now  exists,  shall  be  received  by  this 
House,  or  entertained  in  any  way  what- 
ever." This  rule  was  afterwards,  on  the 
Sd  of  December,  18 M,  rescinded  by  the 
House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Quincy  Adams, 
by  a  vote  of  108  to  80 ;  and  a  motion  to 
re-instate  it,  on  the  1st  of  December  1845, 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  84  to  121. 
» Within  five  years  afterwards — on  the  17th 

VKeptember  1860, — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  a  law,  which  was  ap- 
proved b^'  the  President,  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1850,  there 
was  presented  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  petitions  from  citizens  of  Penn- 
svlvania  and  Delaware,  setting  forth  that 
slavery,  and  the  constitution  which  per- 
mits it,  violates  the  Divine  law;  is  incon- 
sistent with  republican  principles;  that 
its  existence  has  brought  evil  upon  the 
country;  and  that  no  union  can  exist  with 
States  which  tolerate  that  institution ;  and 
askinff  that  some  plan  be  devised  for  the 
immeoiate,  peaceful  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  House  refused  to  receive  and 
consider  the  petitions;  as  did  also  the 
Senate  when  tne  same  petitions  were  pre- 
sented the  same  month. 
The  presidential  election  of  1852  was  the 

^  last  campaign  in  which  the  Whig  part^ 
appearea  in  National  politics.  It  nomi- 
nated a  ticket  with  General  Winfield  Scott 
as  its  candidate  for  President.  His  oppo- 
nent on  the  Democratic  ticket  was  General 
Franklin  Pierce.  A  third  ticket  was  placed 
in  the  field  by  the  Abolition  party,  with 
John  P.  Hale  as  its  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. The  platform  and  declaration  of 
principles  of  the  Whig  party  was  in  sub- 
stance a  ratification  and  endorsement  of 
the  several  measures  embraced  in  Mr. 
Clay's  compromise  resolutions  of  the  pre- 
vious session  of  Congress,  before  referred 
to ;  and  the  policy  of  a  revenue  for  the 
economical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  derived  mainly  from  duties  on 
imports,  and  by  these  means  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  American  industry.  The  main 
plank  of  -the  platform  of  the  Abolition 
party  (or  Independent  Democrats,  as  they 
were  called]  was  for  the  non-extension  and 
eradual  extinction  of  slavery.  The  Demo- 
•cratic  party  equally  adhered  to  the  com- 
promise measure.  The  election  resulted 
pn  the  choice  of  Franklin  Pierce,  by  a 
popular  vote  of  1,601,474,  and  254  electoral 
votes,  against  a  popular  aggregate  vote  of 
1,542,403  (of  which  the  abolitionists  polled 
157,926)  and  42  electoral  votes,  for  the 
Whig  and  Abolition  candidates.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  duly  inaugurated  as  President, 
March  4,  1853. 


The  first  political  parties  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  establishment  of  the  fede- 
ral government  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, were  denominated  Federalists  and 
Democrats,  or  Democratic  Republicans. 
The  former  was  an  anti-alien  party.  The  J 
latter  was  made  up  to  a  lai^  extent  of 
naturalized  foreigners ;  refugees  fiom  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland,  driven  from 
home  for  hostility  to  the  government  or  for 
attachment  to  France.  Naturally,  aliens 
sought  alliance  with  the  Democratic  party, 
which  fiivored  the  war  against  Great 
Britain.  The  early  party  oont&«ts  were 
based  on  the  naturalization  laws ;  the  finst 
of  which,  approved  March  26,  1790,  re- 
quired only  two  years'  residence  in  this 
country ;  a  few  years  afterwards  the  time 
was  extended  to  five  years ;  and  in  1798 
the  Federalists  taking  advantagie  of  the 
war  fever  against  France,  and  tnen  being 
in  power,  extended  the  time  to  fourteen 
years.  (See  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  of 
1798).  Jefierson's  election  and  Demo- 
cratic victory  of  1800,  brought  the  period 
back  to  five  years  in  1802,  and  re-inforced 
the  Democratic  party.  The  city  of  New 
York,  especially,  Irom  time  to  time  became 
filled  with  foreigners;  thus  naturalized; 
brought  into  the  Democratic  ranks ;  and 
crowded  out  native  Federalists  ftom.  con- 
trol of  the  city  government,  and  to  meet 
this  condition  of  afiairs,  the  first  attempt 
at  a  Native  American  organization  was 
made.  Beginning  in  1835;  ending  in 
failure  in  election  of  Mayor  in  1837,  it  was 
revived  in  April,  1844,  when  the  Native 
American  orgEUiization  carried  New^  York 
city  for  its  Mayoralty  candidate  by  a  good 
majority.  The  success  of  the  movement 
there,  caused  it  to  spread  to  New^  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia,  it  was 
desperately  opposed  by  the  Democratic, 
Irisn  and  Roman  Catholic  element,  and  so 
fiirioasly,  that  it  resulted  in  riots,  in  which 
two  Romish  Churches  were  burned  and 
destroyed.  The  adherents  of  the  Ameri- 
can organization  were  not  confined  to 
Federalists  or  Whigs,  but  largely  of  native 
Democrats ;  and  the  Whigs  openly  voted 
with  Democratic  Natives  in  oroer  to  secure 
their  vote  for  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  but  when  in  November,  1844,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  both  gave  Native 
majorities,  and  so  sapp^  the  Whig  vote, 
that  both  places  gave  majorities  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  electors,  the 
Whies  drew  off.  In  1845,  at  the  April 
election  in  New  York,  the  natives  were 
defeated,  and  the  new  party  disappeared 
there.  As  a  result  of  the  autumn  election 
of  1844,  the  29th  Congress,  which  organ- 
ized in  December,  1845,  had  six  Native 
Representatives ;  four  from  New  York  and 
two  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  80th  Con- 
gress, Pennsylvania  had  one.  Thereafter 
for  some  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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small  vote  in  Penosylyania  and  New  York, 
XaliTtam  disappeared.  An  able  writer  of 
that  day — ^Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Vir- 
ginia— ^published  under  the  nom-de-plume 
of  *'  Madison  "  seyeral  letters  in  vindication 
of  the  American  party  (revived  in  1852,)  in 
which  he  said :  The  vital  principle  of  the 
American  party  is  Amerieanism-^evelop- 
ing  itself  in  a  deep-rooted  attachment  to 
oor  own  country — ^its  constitution,  its  union, 
and  its  laws — to  American  men,  and  Ameri- 
can measures,  and  American  interests— or, 
in  other  words,  a  fervent  patriotism — 
.  which,  rejecting  the  transcendental  philan- 
f  thropy  of  abontionists,  and  that  kindred 
batcn  of  wild  enthusiasts^  who  would  seek 
to  embroil  us  with  foreign  countries,  in 
righting  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  or  Hun- 
gary, or  Cuba — would  guard  with  vestal 
vigilance  American  institutions  and  Ameri- 
can interests  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
foreign  influence." 

A^ut  1852,  when  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  territories,  and  its  extension  or  its 
abolition  in  the  States,  was  agitated  and 
causing  sectional  differences  in  the  coun- 
try, many  Whigs  and  Democrats  forsook 
their  parties,  and  took  sides  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  This  was  aggravated  by 
the  large  number  of  alien  naturalized  citi- 
zens constantly  added'  to  the  ranks  of 
voters,  who  took  sides  with  the  Democrats 
and  against  the  Whigs.  Nativism  then 
re-appeared,  but  in  a  new  form — that  of  a 
secret  fraternity.  Its  real  name  and  ob- 
iecta  were  not  revealed — even  to  its  mem- 
Ders,  until  they  reached  a  high  degree  in 
the  order ;  and  the  answer  of  members  on 
being  questioned  on  these  subjects  was,  "  I 
don't  know  " — ^which  gave  it  the  popular 
name,  by  which  it  is  yet  known,  of  "  Know- 
/nothing."  Its  moving  causes  were  the 
^  growing  power  and  de:»igns  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  America ;  the  sudden 
influx  of  aliens ;  and  the  greed  and  inca- 
pacity of  naturalized  citizens  for  office. 
Its  cardinal  principle  was:  '^  Americans 
must  rule  America  ' ;  and  its  countersign 
was  the  order  of  General  Washington  on  a 
critical  occasion  during  the  war:  ''Put 
none  but  Americans  on  guard  to-night." 
Its  early  nominations  were  not  made  pub- 
lic, but  were  made  by  select  committees 
and  conventions  of  delegates.  At  first 
these  nominations  were  confined  to  selec- 
tions of  the  best  Whig  or  best  Democrat  on 
the  respective  tickets ;  and  the  choice  not 
being  made  known,  but  quietly  voted  for 
by  all  the  members  of  the  order,  the  eflect 
was  only  visible  after  election,  and  threw 
all  calculation  into  chaos.  For  a  while  it 
was  reallv  the  arbiter  of  elections. 

On  February  8, 1858,  a  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  providing  a  ter- 
ritorial government  for  Neoraska,  embrac- 
m-r  all  of  what  is  now  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.    It  was  silent  on  the  subject  of 


the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
The  bill  was  tabled  in  the  Senate ;  to  be 
revived  at  the  following  session.  In  the 
Senate  it  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  to  read :  "  That  so  much  of  the 
8th  section  of  an  act  approved  March  6. 
1820,  (the  Missouri  compromise)  *  *  ♦ 
which,  bein^  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  non-intervention  bv  Conp-ess  with 
slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  as 
recognized  bv  the  legislature  of  1850,  com- 
monly called  the  Compromise  measures,  is 
hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void ;  it 
being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legislate  slaverv  into  any 
Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  there- 
from, but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  per- 
fectly free  to  form  and  regulate  tneir 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  It  was  further  amended, 
on  motion  of  Senator  Clayton,  to  prohibit 
''alien  sufirage."  In  tne  House  this 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to ;  and  the 
bill  finally  passed  without  it,  on  the  25th 
May,  1854. 

So  far  as  Nebraska  was  concerned,  no 
excitement  of  any  kind  marked  the  initia- 
tion of  her  territorial  existence.  The 
persons  who  emigrated  there  seemed  to 
regard  the  pursuits  of  business  as  of  mora 
interest  than  the  discussion  of  slavery. 
Kansas  was  less  fortunate.  Her  territory 
became  at  once  the  battle-field  of  a  fierce 
political  conflict  between  the  advocates  of 
slavery,  and  the  free  soil  men  from  the 
North  who  went  there  to  resist  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  institution  in  the  terri- 
tory. Differences  arose  between  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor,  brought 
about  by  antagonisms  between  the  Pro- 
slavery  party  and  the  Free  State  party; 
and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Kansas 
assumed  so  frightfiil  a  mien  in  January. 
1856,  that  the  President  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  on  the  subject, 
January  24,  1856 ;  followed  by  a  Proclama- 
tion, February  11, 1856,  "warning  all  un- 
lawful combinations  (in  the  territory)  to 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes, 
or  he  would  use  the  power  of  the  local 
militia,  and  the  available  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  disperse  them." 

Several  applications  were  made  to  Con- 
gress for  several  successive  years,  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state  in  the 
Union ;  upon  the  basis  of  three  separate 
and  distinct  constitutions,  all  differing  as 
to  the  main  questions  at  issue  between  the 
contending  factions.  The  name  of  Kan8a<3 
was  for  some  years  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  lawless  and  anarchical.  Elections 
became  mere  farces,  and  the  officers  thus 
fraudulently  placed  in  power,  used  their 
authority  only  for  their  own  or  their 
party's  interest.  The  party  opposed  to 
slay^  atlength  triomplTed ;  a  co^itution 
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and  uphold  the  union  of  these  states  and 
the  constitution  of  the  same. 

Art.  3d.  Sec.  1. — ^A  person  to  become  a 
member  of  any  subordinate  council  must 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  he  must  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
as  the  Creator  and  preserver  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  must  be  a  native-bom  citizen ; 
a  Protestant,  either  bom  of  Protestant 
parents,  or  reared  under  Protestant  influ- 
ence ;  and  not  united  in  marriage  with  a 
Roman  Catholic;  provided,  nevertheless, 
•that  in  this  last  respect,  the  state,  district, 
or  territorial  councils  shall  be  authorized 
to  so  construct  their  respective  constitu- 
tions as  shall  best  promote  tiie  interests  of 
the  American  cause  in  their  several  juris- 
dictions ;  and  provided,  moreover,  that  no 
member  who  may  have  a  Roman  Catholic 
wife  shall  be  eligible  to  office  in  this  order ; 
and  provided,  further,  should  any  state, 
district,  or  territorial  council  prefer  the 
words  "  Roman  Catholic"  as  a  disauali- 
fication  to  membership,  in  place  of  Pro- 
testant^'  as  a  qualification,  they  may  so 
consider  this  constitution  and  govern  their 
action  accordingly. 

Sec.  2. — ^There  shall  be  an  interval  of 
three  weeks  between  the  conferring  of  the 
first  and  second  degrees;  and  of  three 
months  between  the  conferring  of  the 
second  and  third  degrees— provided,  that 
this  restriction  shall -not  apply  to  those  who 
may  have  received  the  second  degree  pre- 
vious to  the  first  day  of  December  next ; 
and  provided,  fiirther,  that  the  presidents 
of  state,  district,  and  territorial  councils 
may  grant  dispensations  for  initiating  in 
all  the  degrees,  officers  of  new  councils. 

Sec.  3. — ^The  national  council  shall  hold 
its  annual  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday' 
in  the  month  of  June,  at  such  place  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  national  council  at 
the  previous  annual  meeting,  and  it  may 
adjourn  from  time  to  time.  Special  meet- 
ing may  be  called  by  the  President,  on  the 
written  request  of  five  delegations  repre- 
senting five  state  councils ;  provided,  that 
sixty  days*  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
state  councils  previous  to  said  meeting. 

Sec.  4. — The  national  council  shall  be 
composed  of  seven  delegates  from  each 
state,  to  be  chosen  by  the  state  councils ; 
and  each  district  or  territory  where  a  dis- 
trict or  territorial  council  shall  exist,  shall 
be  entitled  to  send  two  delegates,  to  be 
chosen  from  said  council — provided  that  in 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to 
cast  the  same  number  of  votes  as  they  shall 
have  members  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
In  all  sessions  of  the  national  council, 
thirty-two  delegates,  representing  thirteen 
states,  territories,  or  districts,  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 


Sec.  5. — ^The  national  conncU  shall  be 
vested  with  the  following  powers  and  privi* 
l^es: 

It  shall  be  the  head  of  the  organization 
for  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
and  shall  fix  and  establish  all  signs,  grips, 
passwords,  and  such  other  secret  work,  as 
may  seem  to  it  necessary. 

It  shall  have  the  power  to  decide  all 
matters  appertaining  to  national  politics. 

It  shall  nave  the  power  to  exact  nrom  the 
state  councils,  quarterly  or  anoual  state- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  members  under 
their  jurisdictions,  and  in  relation  to  all 
other  matters  necessary  for  its  information. 

It  shall  have  the  power  to  form  state, 
territorial,  or  district  councils,  and  to  grant . 
dispensations  for  the  formation  of  such 
bodies,  when  five  subordinate  councils  shall 
have  been  put  in  operation  in  any  state, 
territory,  or  district,  and  application  made. 

It  shall  have  the  power  to  determine 
upon  a  mode  of  punisnment  in  case  of  any 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  its  mem* 
bers  or  officers. 

It  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  cabal- 
istic characters  for  the  purpose  or  writing 
or  telegraphing.  Said  characters  to  be 
communicated  to  the  presidents  of  the 
state  councils,  and  by  tnem  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  subordinate  councils. 

It  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  any  and 
every  measure  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  organization; 
provided  that  nothing  shall  be  done  by  the 
said  national  council  in  violation  of  the 
constitution;  and  provided  further,  that 
in  all  political  matters,  its  memb^s  ma^ 
be  instmcted  by  the  state  councils^  and  if 
so  instructed,  shall  carry  out  such  instroc- 
tions  of  the  state  councils  which  they  repre- 
sent until  overroled  by  a  majority  of  the 
national  council. 

Art  4.  The  President  shall  always  preside 
over  the  national  council  when  presents 
and  in  his  absence  the  Vice  President  shall 
preside,  and  in  the  absence  of  both  the 
national  council  shall  appoint  a  president 
pro  tempore;  and  the  presiding  ofiicers  may 
at  all  times  call  a  member  to  the  chair,  but 
such  appointment  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond one  sitting  o^  the  national  council. 

Art  5.  Sec.  1.— The  officers  of  the 
National  Council  shall  be  a  President, Vice- 
President,  Chaplain,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary,  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
two  Sentinels,  with  such  other  officers  as 
the  national  council  may  see  fit  to  appoint 
from  time  to  time ;  and  the  secretaries  and 
sentinels  may  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  national  council  shall  determine. 

Sec.  2. — The  duties  of  the  several  officers 
created  by  this  constitution  shall  be  such 
as  the  work  of  this  oi^anization  prescribes. 

Art.  6.  Sec.  1. — All  officers  provided  for 
by  this  constitution,  except  the  sentmels, 
shall  be  elected  annually  oy  ballot    The 
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the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  a  Territory^  or  to  pass  an^  law  whicn 
would  have  the  effect  to  deprive  the  citi- 
zens of  any  slave  State  from  emigrating 
with  his  property  (slaves)  into  such  Terri- 
tory. The  introduction  of  the  resolutions 
was  prefiiced  by  an  elaborate  speech  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  demanded  an  immediate 
vote  upon  them.  They  never  came  to  a 
vote;  tney  were  evidently  introduced  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  a  question  to 
the  slave  States  on  which  they  could  be 
formed  into  a  unit  against  the  free  States ; 
and  so  began  the  agitation  which  finally 
]^  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line,  and  arrayed  the  States  of  one 
section  against  those  of  the  other. 

The  Thirtieth  Congress,  which  assem- 
bled for  its  first  session  in  December,  1847, 
was  found,  so  far  aj9  respects  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  politically  adverse 
to  the  administration.  The  Whigs  were 
in  the  majority,  and  elected  the  Speaker ; 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massacnusett't, 
being  chosen.  The  JPresident's  mesnage 
oontained  a  full  report  of  the  progress  of 
the  war  with  Mexico ;  the  success  of  the 
American  arms  in  that  conflict;  the  vic- 
tory of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the  capture  of 
the  City  of  Mexico ;  and  that  negotiations 
were  then  pending  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  message  concluded  with  a  reference 
to  the  excellent  results  firom  the  indepen- 
dent treasury  system. 

The  war  with  Mexico  waa  ended  by  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  February, 
1^8,  by  the  terms  of  which  New  Mexico 
and  U[>per  Califomia  were  ceded  to  the 
United  i^tates,  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande, 
from  its  mouth  to  £1  Paso,  taken  for  the 
boundary  of  Texas.  For  the  territory  thus 
acauired',  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay 
to  Mexico  the  sum  of  fifteen  million  aol- 
lara,  in  five  annual  installments ;  and  be- 
sides that,  assumed  the  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  against  Mexico,  limited  to 
three  and  a  quarter  milUon  dollars,  out  of 
and  on  account  of  which  claims  the  war 
Ofltennbly  originated.  The  victories  achiev- 
ed by  ^e  American  commanders.  Generals 
&chary  Taylor  and  Winfield  Scott,  during 
that  war,  won  for  them  national  reputa- 
tions, by  means  of  which  they  were  brought 
prominently  forward  for  the  Presidential 
•accession. 

The  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  was  again  raised,  at  this  session, 
on  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Oregon  territorial  government  An  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  insert  a  provision  for 
the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  which  line  thus 
extended  was  intended  by  the  amendment 
to  be  permaaentj  and  to  apply  to  all  future 
territories  established  in  the  West  This 
ameodment  was  lost^  but  the  bill  was  finally 
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passed  with  an  amendment  incorporating 
into  it  the  anti-8laver\'  clause  of  tht  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Mr.  Ciillioun,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, declared  that  the  excluHion  of  slavery 
from  any  territory  was  a  subversion  of  the 
Union;  openly  proclaimed  the  strife  be- 
tween the  North  and  h^oiith  to  be  ended, 
and  the  separation  of  the  States  accom- 
plished. His  speech  was  an  open  invoca- 
tion to  disunion,  and  from  that  time  forth, 
the  efforts  were  regular  to  obtain  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members  from  the  slave  States, 
to  unite  in  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
slave  States  to  redress  themselves.  He 
said:  "  The  great  strife  between  the  North 
and  the  South  is  ended.  The  North  is 
determined  to  exclude  the  property  of  the 
slaveholder,  and,  of  course,  the  slaveholder 
himself,  from  its  territory.  On  this  point 
there  seems  to  be  no  division  in  the  North 
In  the  South,  he  regretted  to  say,  there 
was  some  division  of  sentiment.  The 
effect  of  this  determination  of  the  North 
was  to  convert  all  the  Southern  population 
into  slaves ;  and  he  would  never  consent 
to  entail  that  disgrace  on  his  posterity. 
He  denounced  any  Southern  man  who 
would  not  take  the  same  course.  Gentle- 
men were  greatly  mistaken  if  they  sup- 
§oscd  the  Presidential  question  m  tne 
outh  would  override  this  more  important 
one.  The  separation  of  the  North  and  the 
South  is  completed.  The  South  has  now 
a  most  solemn  obligation  to  perform — to 
herself— to  the  constitution — to  the  Union. 
She  is  bound  to  come  to  a  decision  not  to 
permit  this  to  go  on  any  further,  but  to 
show  that  dearly  as  she  prizes  the  Union, 
there  are  questions  which  she  regards  as 
of  greater  importance  than  the  Union. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  govern- 
ment, but  a  question  involving  the  con- 
tinuance of  tne  Union."  The  President, 
in  approving  the  Oregon  bill,  took  occa- 
sion to  send  in  a  special  message,  point- 
ing out  the  danger  to  the  Union  from  the 
progress  of  the  slavery  agitation,  and  urged 
an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787 — ^the  terms  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  of  1820 — as  also  that  involved 
and  declared  in  the  Texas  case  in  184o,  as 
the  means  of  averting  that  danger. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1848  was 
coming  on.  The  Democratic  convention* 
met  in  Baltimore  in  May  of  that  year; 
each  State  being  represented  in  the  con- 
vention by  the  number  of  delegates  equal 
to  the  number  of  electoral  votes  it  was  en- 
titled to;  saving  only  New  York,  which 
sent  two  sets  of  delegates,  and  both  were 
excluded.  The  delegate  were,  for  the 
most  part,  members  of  Congress  and  office* 
holders.  The  two-thirds  rule,  adopted  by 
the  previous  convention,  was  again  made 
a  law  of  the  convention.  Tlie  main  ques- 
tion which  arose  upon  the  formation  of 
the  platform  for  the  campaign,  was  ths 
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ber,  1854,  and  ending  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  May,  1856.    (November,  1854.) 

Bule  11.— The  following  shall  be  the 
key  to  determine  and  ascertain  the  pur- 
port of  any  communication  that  may  be 
addressed  to  the  President  of  a  State,  Dis- 
trict, or  Territorial  council  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  national  council,  wno  is  hereby 
instructed  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of 
the  same  to  said  officers : 

ABCDEFGHI  JKLM 
1  7  13  19  25  2  8  14  20  26  8  9  15 
N0PQB8TUVWXYZ 
21  4   10  16  22  5  11  17  23  6  12  18  24 

Rule  12. — ^The  clause  of  the  article  of 
i^he  constitution  relative  to  belief  in  the 
Supreme  Being  is  obligatory  upon  every 
State  and  subordinate  council,  as  well  as 
upon  eadi  individual  member.  (June, 
1854.) 

Bule  13.— The  following  shall  be  the 
compensation  of  the  officers  of  this  coun- 
cil: 

1st.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall 
be  paid  two  thousand  dofiars  per  annum, 
from  the  17th  day  of  June,  1854. 

2d.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  paid  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  firom  the  17th 
day  of  June,  1854. 

3d.  The  Sentinels  shall  be  paid  five  dol- 
lars for  every  day  th^  may  be  in  attend- 
ance on  the  sittings  of  the  national  coun- 
cil. 

4th.  The  Chaplain  shall  be  paid  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  from  the  17th 
day  of  June,  1854. 

5th.  The  Becording  Secretary  shall  be 
paid  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  firom 
the  17th  day  of  June,  1854. 

6th.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be 
paid  five  dollars  per  day,  for  every  day  he 
may  be  in  attendance  on  the  sitting  oi  the 
national  council.  All  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  national  treasury,  on  the 
draft  of  the  President   (November,  1854.) 

SPSCIAL  VOTING. 

Vote  let — ^This  national  council  hereby 
grants  to  the  State  of  Virginia  two  State 
councils,  the  one  to  be  located  in  Eastern 
and  the  other  in  Western  Virginia,  the 
Blue  Bidffe  Mountains  being  the  geo- 
graphicalline  between  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions.   (June,  1854.) 

Vote  2d.— The  President  shall  have 
power,  till  the  next  session  of  the  national 
council,  to  grant  dispensations  for  the  for- 
mation of  State,  District,  or  Territorial 
councils,  in  form  most  agreeable  to  his 
own  discretion,  upon  proper  applickJon 
being  made.    (June,  1854.) 

Vote  3d.— The  seats  of  all  delegates  to 
and  members  of  the  present  national  coun- 
cil shall  be  vacated  on*  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June»  1855,  at  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon;  and  the  national  council 


convening  in  annual  session  upon  that 
day,  shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  del- 
egates elected  under  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  as 
amended  at  the  present  session  of  this 
national  council ;  provided,  that  this  reso- 
lution shall  not  apply  to  the  officers  of  the 
national  council.    ^November,  1854.) 

Vote  4th. — ^The  Correspondine  Secretary 
of  this  council  is  authorized  to  have  print- 
ed the  names  of  the  delegates  to  this 
national  council ;  also,  those  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  several  State,  District,  and 
Territorial  councils,,  together  with  their 
address,  and  to  forward  a  copv  of  the 
same  to  each  person  named ;  and  farther, 
the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  each 
State,  District,  and  Territory  are  requested 
to  forward  a  copv  of  Ijieir  several  con- 
stitutions to  each  other.  (November, 
1854.) 

Vote  5th. — ^In  the  publication  of  the 
constitution  and  the  ritual,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee — ^brothers  Desh- 
ler,  Darorell,  and  Stephens — ^the  name, 
signs,  grip,  and  passwords  of  the  order 
shall  be  indicated  by  [***],  and  a  copy 
of  the  same  shall  be  furnished  to  eacn 
Stete,  District,  and  Territorial  council,  and 
to  each  member  of  that  body.  (Novem- 
ber, 1854.) 

Vote  6th. — A  copy  of  the  constitution  of 
each  ^tate.  District,  and  Territorial  coun- 
cil, shall  be  submitted  to  this  council  for 
examination.    (November,  1854.) 

Vote  7th.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Treasurer,  at  each  annual  meeting  of  this 
body,  to  make  a  report  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived or  expended  in  the  interval.  (No- 
vember, 1854.) 

Vote  8th.— Messrs.  GifTord  of  Pa.,  Bar- 
ker of  N.  Y..  Deshler  of  N.  J.,  Williamson 
of  Va.,  and  Stephens  of  Md.,  are  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  similar  commit- 
tees that  have  been  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating  the  various  American 
orders,  with  power  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangement  for  such  consolidation — sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  this  national  coun- 
cil, at  its  next  session.    (November,  1854.) 

Vote  9th. — On  receipt  of  the  new  ritual 
by  the  members  of  this  national  council 
who  have  received  the  third  degree,  they 
or  any  of  them  may,  and  they  are  hereby 
empowered  to,  confier  the  third  degree  upon 
members  pf  this  body  in  their  respective 
states,  districts,  and  territories,  and  upon 
the  presidents  and  other  officers  of  their 
state,  district,  and  territorial  councils. 
And  further,  the  presidents  of  the  state, 
district,  and  territorial  councils  shall  in 
the  first  instance  confer  the  third  degree 
upon  as  many  of  the  presidents  and  officers 
or  their  subordinate  councils  as  can  be  as- 
sembled together  in  their  respective  local- 
ities ;  and  afterwards  the  same  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  officers  of  other  subordinate 
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eoiincilsy  by  anj  presiding  officer  of  a  coan- 
cil  who  shall  have  previously  received  it 
under  Ihe  proviflions  of  the  constitution. 
(NoTember,  1854.) 

Vote  10th. — ^To  entitle  any  delegate  to  a 
seat  in  this  national  council,  at  its  annual 
session  in  June  next,  he  must  present  a 
properly  au^enticated  certificate  that  he 
was  duly  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  same, 
or  apnointed  a  substitute  in  accordance 
with  tne  requirements  of  the  constitutions 
of  state,  territorial,  or  district  councils. 
And  no  del^ate  shall  be  received  firom 
any  state,  district,  or  territorial  council 
-which  has  not  adopted  the  constitution  and 
ritual  of  this  national  oouncil.  (November, 
1854.) 

Vote  11th. — ^The  committee  on  printing 
the  constitution  aiid  ritual  is  authorized  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  the  same  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  order.  And  no  state, 
district,  or  territorial  council  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  reprint  the  same.  (November, 
1854.) 

Vote  12th.—- Thd  right  to  establish  all 
subordinate  councils  in  any  of  the  states, 
district^  and  territories  represented  in  this 
national  oouncil,  shall  be  confined  to  the 
state,  district,  and  territorial  councils 
which  they  represent    (November,  1854.) 

CoWBTTTUnON  FOB  THB  GOVEANMENT  OP 
SunOBDnrATE  COUKCILS.    . 

Art.  I.  Sec.  1. — Each  subordinate  coun- 
cil shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  thir- 
teen members,  all  of  whom  shall  have  re- 
ceived all  the  degrees  of  the  order,  and 

shall  be  known  and  recognised  as  

Coancil,  No. ,  of  the  of  the 

county  of ,  and  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Sec.  2. — ^No  person  shall  be  a  member  of 
any  subordinate  council  in  this  state,  un- 
less he  possesses  all  the  qualifications,  and 
comes  up  to  all  the  requirements  laid  down 
in  t^e  constitution  of  the  national  council, 
and  whose  wife  (if  he  has  one),  is  not  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

Sec  3.  No  application  for  membership 
shall  be  received  and  acted  on  from  a  per- 
son residiuff  out  of  the  state,  or  resides  in 
a  county  wnere  there  is  a  oouncil  in  ex- 
istence, unless  upon  speciid  cause  to  be 
stated  to  the  council,  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  same ;  and  such  person,  if  the  reasons 
be  considered  sufficient,  may  be  initiated 
the  same  night  he  is  proposed,  provided  he 
resides  five  miles  or  more  from  the  place 
where  the  council  is  located.  But  no  per- 
son can  vote  in  any  council,  except  the  one 
of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  applying  for  mem- 
bership, shall  be  voted  for  by  ballot,  in 
open  council,  if  a  ballot  is  requested  by  a 
single  member.  If  one-third  of  the  votes 
cast  be  against  the  applicant,  he  shall  be 
rejected.     If  any  applicant  be  rejected,  he 


shall  not  be  again  proposed  within  six 
months  thcreaf^r.  Notning  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
initiation  of  applicants  privately,  by  those 
empowered  to  do  so,  in  localities  where 
there  are  no  councils  within  a  convenient 
distance. 

Sec.  5.  Any  member  of  one  subordinate 
council  wishing  to  change  his  membership 
to  another  council,  shall  apply  to  the  coun- 
cil to  which  he  belongs,  either  in  writing 
or  orally  through  another  member,  and  the 

?uestion  shall  be  decided  by  the  council, 
f  a  majority  are  in  favor  of  granting  him 
an  honorable  dismission,  he  shall  receive 
ihe  same  in  writing,  to  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tarv.  But  until  a  meinber  thus  receiving 
an  nonorable  dismission  has  actually  been 
admitted  to  membership  in  another  coun* 
cil,  he  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  council  from  which  he  has  re* 
ceived  the  dismission,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  same,  for  any  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  order.  Before  being  received 
in  the  council  to  which  he  wishes  to  trans- 
fer his  membership,  he  shall  present  said 
certificate  of  honorable  dismission,  and 
shall  be  received  as  new  members  are. 

Sec.  6.  Applications  for  the  second  de- 
gree shall  not  be  received  except  in  second 
degree  councils,  an^  voted  on  by  second 
and  third  degree  members  only,  and  ap- 
plications for  the  third  degree  shall  be 
received  in  third  degree  councils,  and 
voted  on  by  third  degree  members  only. 

Art.  II. — Each  subordinate  council  snail 
fix  on  its  own  time  and  place  for  meeting: 
and  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month,  but 
where  not  very  inconvenient,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  meet  once  a  week.  Thir- 
teen members  shall  form  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  by  the  president  at  any 
time,  at  the  request  of  four  members  of  the 
order. 

Art.  III. — Sec.  1.  The  members  of  each 
subordinate  coimcil  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
sident, vice-president,  instructor,  secre- 
tary^  treasurer,  marshal,  inside  and  outside 
sentmel,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the 
term  of  six  months,  or  until  their  succes- 
sors are  elected  and  installed. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  each  subordinate 
council  (except  the  sentinels,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  president),  shall  be  elect- 
ea  at  the  first  regular  meetings  in  January 
and  July,  separately,  and  by  ballot ;  and 
each  shall  receive  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  to  entitle  him  to  an  election. 
No  member  shall  be  elected  to  any  office, 
unless  he  be  present  and  signify  his  assent 
thereto  at  the  time  of  his  election.  Any 
vacancy  which  may  occur  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  at  the 
next  meeting  thereafter,  in  the  manner 
and  form  above  described. 
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Sec.  8.  The  President — ^It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  of  each  subordinate 
council,  to  preside  in  the  council,  and  en- 
force a  due  observance  of  the  constitution 
and  rules  of  the  order,  and  a  proper  respect 
for  the  state  council  and  the  national  coun- 
cil ;  to  have  sole  and  exclusive  charge  of 
the  charter  and  the  constitution  and  ritual 
of  the  order,  which  he  must  always  have 
with  him  when  his  council  is  in  session,  to 
see  that  all  officers  perform  their  respec- 
tive duties :  to  announce  all  ballotings  to 
the  council;  to  decide  all  questions  of 
order ;  to  give  the  casting  vote  in  all  cases 
of  a  tie ;  to  convene  special  meetings  when 
deemed  expedient:  to  draw  warrants  on* 
the  treasurer  for  all  sums,  the  payment  of 
which  is  ordered  bv  the  council ;  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  as  are  demanded 
of  him  by  the  constitutions  and  ritual  of 
the  order. 

Sec  4.  The  vice-president  of  each  sub- 
ordinate council  shall  assist  the  president 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  whilst  his 
council  is  in  session ;  and,  in  his  absence, 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

Sec.  5.  The  instructor  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  president  in  the  absence  of 
the  president  and  vice-president^  and  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  president,  per- 
form such  duties  as  nnay  be  assignea  to 
him  by  the  ritual. 

Sec.  6.  The  secretary  shall  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council.  He  shall  wnte  all  communica- 
tions, fill  all  notices,  attest  all  warrants 
drawn  by  the  president  for  the  payment  of 
money ;  ne  shall  keep  a  correct  roll  of  all 
the  members  of  the  council,  together  with 
their  age,  residence,  and  occupation,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  admit- 
ted ;  he  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  everv 
three  months,  make  out  a  report  of  all  work 
done  during  that  time,  wnich  report  he 
shall  forward  to  the  secretary  of  the  state 
council ;  and  when  superseded  in  his  office 
shall  deliver  all  books,  papers,  &c,  in  his 
hands  to  his  successor. 

Sec.  7.  The  treasurer  shall  hold  all  mo- 
neys raised  exclusively  for  the  uset  of  the 
state  council,  which  ne  shall  pay  over  to 
the  secretary  of  the  state  council  at  its 
regular  sessions,  or  whenever  called  upon 
by  the  president  of  the  state  council.  He 
shall  receive  all  moneys  for  the  use  of  the 
subordinate  council,  and  pay  all  amounts 
drawn  for  on  him,  by  the  president  of  the 
subordinate  council,  if  attested  by  the  se- 
cretary. 

Sec.  8.  The  marshal  shall  perform 
such  duties,  under  the  direction  of  the 
president,  as  may  be  required  of  him  by 
the  ritual. 

Sec.  9.  The  inside  sentinel  shall  have 
charee  of  the  inner  door,  and  act  under 
the  dfirections  of  the  president.    He  shall 


I  admit  no  person,  unless  he  can  prove  him- 
self a  member  of  this  order,  and  of  the 
same  degree  in  which  the  council  is  opened, 
or  by  order  of  the  president,  or  is  satisfac- 
torily vouched  for. 

S^.  10.  The  outside  sentinel  shall  have 
charge  of  the  outer  door,  and  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  orders  of  the  president. 
He  shall  permit  no  person  to  enter  the 
outet  door  unless  he  give  the  password  of 
the  degree  in  which  the  council  is  at  work^ 
or  is  properly  vouched  for. 

Sec  11.     The  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
sentinels,  shall  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  subordinate  councils  may  each  con«. 
elude  to  allow. 

Sec  12.  £ach  subordinate  council  may 
levy  its  own  fees  for  initiation,  to  raise  a 
fund  to  pav  its  dues  to  the  state  council, 
and  to  aefray  its  own  expenses.  Each 
council  may,  also,  at  its  discretion,  initiate 
without  charging  the  usual  fee,  those  it 
considers  unable  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  13.  The  president  shall  keep  in  his 
possession  the  constitution  and  ritual  of 
the  order.  He  shall  not  sufi*er  the  same 
to  go  out  of  his  possession  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  unless  in  case  of  absence, 
when  he  ma^  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  vice-president  or  instructor,  or  whilst 
the  council  is  in  session,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  a  member  wishing  to  see  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  initiation,  or  conferring  of 
degrees. 

Art.  IV.  Each  subordinate  council  shall 
have  power  to  adopt  such  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations,  for  its  own  government, 
as  it  may  think  proper,  not  mconsilstent 
with  the  constitutions  of  the  national  and 
state  councils. 

Form  op  AppLicATioif  por  a  Charter 
TO  Organize  a  new  Council. 

Post  Office county, 

Date 

To 

President  of  the  State  Council  of  North 
Carolina : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Third  Degree,  being  desirous  of  extending 
the  influence  and  useAilness  of  our  organi- 
zation, do  hereby  ask  for  a  warrantor  dis- 
pensation, instituting  and  organizing  us  as 
a  subordinate  branch  of  the  order,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Council  of  the 
State  of  Nortii  Carolina,  to  be  known  and 
hailed  as  Council  No. ^  and  to  be  lo- 
cated at ,  in  the  county  of ,  State 

of  North  Carolina. 

And  we  do  hereby  pled jje  oarselves  to 
be  governed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  Council  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  U. 
S.  N.  A.,  and  that  we  will  in  all  things  con- 
form to  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  order. 


Names. 


Residences. 
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(If  bom  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I 
United  States,  the  answer  shall  be  written, 
the  candidate  dismissed  with  an  admonition 
of  secrecy,  and  the  brother  vouching  for 
him  suspended  from  all  the  privileges  of 
the  order/ unless  upon  satisfactory  proof 
that  he  has  been  misinformed.) 

JUarahal.'T-ATe  you  twenty-one  years  of 
age? 

Ans.—"  I  am." 

Marshal, — ^Were  you  bom  of  Protestant 
parents,  or  were  you  reared  under  Protes- 
tant influence  ? 

^n«.— "  Yes." 

Marshal. — If  married,  is  your  wife  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic  ? 

("No"  or  "Yes"— the  answer  to  be 
valued  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
Council  shall  provide.) 

Marshal, — ^Are  you  willing  to  use  your 
influence  and  vote  onlv  for  native-bom 
American  citizens  for  all  offices  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  and  aliens, 
and  Roman  Catholics  in  particular,  ana 
without  regard  to  party  predilections  ? 

Ans,^"I  am." 

IK8IDE. 

(The  marshal  shall  then  repair  to  the 
council  in  session,  and  present  the  written 
list  of  names,  vouchers,  and  answers  to  the 
president,  who  shall  cause  them  to  be  read 
aloud,  and  a  vote  of  the  council  to  be  taken 
on  each  name,  in  such  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  its  by-laws.  If  doubts  arise  in 
the  ante-room,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the 
t^uncil.  If  a  candidate  be  dismissed^e 
shall  be  admonished  to  secrecy.  The 
candidates  declared  elected  shall  oe  con- 
ducted to  seats  within  the  council,  apart 
from  the  brethren.  When  all  are  present 
the  president  by  one  blow  of  the  gavel, 
shall  call  to  order  and  say :) 

President — ^Brother  marshal,  introduce 
the  candidates  to  the  vice-president. 

Marshal, — ^Worthy  Vice-President,  I  pre- 
sent to  you  these  candidates,  who  have  auly 
answered  all  questions. 

Vtce-I^esiderU,  rising  in  his  place. — (Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  my  office  to  welcome  you  as 
friends.  When  you  shall  have  assumed 
the  patriotic  vow  by  which  we  are  all  bound, 
we  will  embrace  you  as  brothers.  I  am 
authorized  to  declare  that  our  obligations 
enjoin  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  which  every  good  man  owes  to 
his  Creator,  his  country,  his  family,  or 
himself.  We  do  not  compel  you,  against 
your  convictions,  to  act  with  us  in  our 
good  work ;  but  should  you  at  any  time 
wish  to  withdraw,  it  will  be  our  auty  to 
grant  you  a  dismissal  in  good  faith.  If 
satisfied  with  this  assurance,  you  will  rise 
upon  your  feet  {pausing  tUl  they  do  so). 
place  the  left  hand  upon  the  breast,  ana 
raise  the  right  hand  towards  heaven. 


(The  brethren  to  remain  seated  till  called 
up.) 

OBLIOATIOV. 

In  the  presence  of  Almighty  Gk>d  and 
these  witnesses,  you  do  solemnly  promise 
and  swear,  that  you  will  never  lietray  any 
of  the  secrets  of  this  society,  nor  commo- 
nicate  them  even  to  proper  candidates,  ex- 
cept within  a  lawful  council  of  the  order ; 
that  you  never  will  permit  any  of  the 
secrets  of  this  society  to  be  written,  or  in 
any  other  manner  made  legible,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  official  instruction;  that 
you  will  not  vote,  nor  give  your  influence 
for  any  man  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  unless  he  oe  an  American  born 
citizen,  in  favor  of  Americans  ruling 
America,  nor  if  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
that  you  will  in  all  political  matters,  so 
far  as  this  order  is  concerned,  comply  with 
the  will  of  the  majority,  though  it  may 
conflict  with  your  pereonal  preference,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  that  of  the  state  in  which  you  reside; 
that  you  will  not^  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  knowingly  *recom mend  an  un- 
worthy person  for  initiation,  nor  sufier  it 
to  be  done,  if  in  your  power  to  prevent  it ; 
that  you  will  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
expose  the  name  of  any  member  of  this 
oraer^  nor  reveal  the  existence  of  such  an 
association ;  that  you  will  answer  an  impe" 
rative  notice  issued  by  the  proper  authori- 
ty ;  obey  the  command  of  the  state  council, 
president,  or  his  deputy,  while  assemblea 
DV  such  notice,  and  respond  to  the  claim 
of  a  sign  or  cry  of  the  order,  unless  it  be 
physically  impossible ;  and  that  you  will 

acknowledge  the  State  Council  of 

as  the  legislative  head,  the  ruling  authori- 
ty, and  tne  supreme  tribunal  of  the  order 

in  the  state  of ^  acting  under  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
united  States  of  North  America. 

Binding  yourself  in  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication from  the  order,  the  forfei- 
ture of  all  intercourse  with  its  members, 
and  being  denounced  in  all  the  societies  of 
the  same,  as  a  wilful  traitor  to  your  God 
andyour  country. 

(The  president  shall  call  up  every  per- 
son present,  by  three  blows  of  the  gavel., 
when  the  candidates  shall  all  repeat  after 
the  vice-president  in  concert:) 

All  this  I  voluntarily  and  sincerely 
promise,  with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
solemn  sanctions  and  penalties. 

Vice-President, — You  have  now  taken 
solemn  oaths,  and  made  as  sacred  promises 
as  man  can  make,  that  you  will  keep  all 
our  secrets  inviolate ;  ana  we  wish  you  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  he  that  takes 
these  oaths  and  makes  these  promises,  and 
then  violates  them,  leaves  the  foul,  the 
deep  and  blighting  stain  of  perjury  resting 
on  his  soul. 
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nighdv  meetings  of  large  numbers  of  mem- 
bjis  horn,  the  slave  States,  led  by  Mr. 
CjihouQ,  to  consider  the  state  of  things 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  They 
appointed  committees  who  prepared  an 
aadresa  to  the  people.  It  was  in  this  con- 
dition of  thin^,  tnat  President  Taylor  ex- 
preyed  his  opmion,  in  his  message,  of  the 
remedies  reouired.  California,  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  had  been  left  without 
governments.  For  California,  he  recom- 
mended that  haying  a  sufficient  popula- 
tion and  hayinff  framed  a  constitution, 
she  be  admitted  aa  a  State  into  the 
Union;  and  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
without  mixine  the  slavery  question  with 
their  territorial'  governments,  they  be  left 
to  ripen  into  States,  and  settle  the  slavery 
question  for  themselves  in  their  State  con- 
stitations. 

With  a  view  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
parties,  and  arrive  at  some  definite  and 
permanent  adjustment  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Clay  early  in  the  session  in- 
troduced compromise  resolutions  which 
were  practically  a  tacking  together  of  the 
several  bills  then  on  the  calendar,  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  California — ^the 
territorial  government  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico — ^the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boun- 
dary— slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
— and  for  a  fugitive  slave  law.  It  was 
seriously  and  earnesdy  opposed  bj  many, 
as  being  a  concession  to  tne  spint  of  dis- 
union— a  capitulation  under  tnreat  of  se- 
cession ;  and  as  likely  to  become  the  source 
of  more  contentions  than  it  proposed  to 
quiet. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  special 
committee^  who  promptly  reported  a  bill 
embracing  the  comprenensive  plan  of  com- 
promise which  Mr.  Clay  proposed.  Among 
the  resolutions  offered,  was  the  following : 
"  Resolved,  that  as  slavery  does  not  exist 
by  law  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
United'States  from  the  Republic  of  Mexi- 
co, it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  pro- 
ride  by  law  either  for  its  introduction  into 
or  exclusion  from  any  part  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory; and  that  appropriate  territorial 
governments  ought  to  be  established  by 
Congress  in  all  of  the  said  territory,  and 
assigned  as  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
State  of  California,  without  the  adoption 
of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery."  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  objected  that  the  measure  gave 
nothing  to  the  South  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question ;  and  he  required  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Missouri  compromise  line'  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  as  the  least  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  take,  with  the  specific 
reoognition  of  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
the  territory  below  tluit  line ;  and  that,  be- 
fore sudi  territories  are  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  States^  slaves  may  be  taken  there 


irom  any  of  the  United  States  at  the  option 
of  their  owner. 

Mr.  Clay  in  reply,  said :  "  Coming  from 
a  slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I 
owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to 
say  that  no  earthljr  power  could  induce  me 
to  vote  for  a  specific  measure  for  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  where  it  had  not  be- 
fore existed,  either  south  or  north  of  that 
line.  *  *  *.  If  the  citizens  of  those 
territories  choose  to  establish  slavery,  and 
if  the V  come  here  with  constitutions  es- 
tablishing slavery,  I  am  for  admitting 
them  with  such  provisions  in  their  consti- 
tutions; but  then  it  will  be  their  own 
work,  and  not  ours,  and  their  posterity 
will  have  to  reproach  them,  and  not  \l%  for 
forming  constitutions  allowing  the  instith: 
tion  of  slavery  to  exist  among  them." 

Mr.  Seward  of  New  York,  proposed  a 
renewal  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  "Neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  by 
conviction  for  crime,  shall  ever  be  allowed 
in  either  of  said  territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico ; "  but  his  resolution  was  re- 
jected in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  yeas  to 
33  nays.  Following  this,  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  read  for  him  in  the  Senate,  by  his 
friend  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  his 
lasit  speech.  It  embodied  the  points  cov- 
ered oy  the  address  to  the  people,  pre- 
pared by  him  the  previous  year ;  the  prob- 
ability of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
presenting  a  case  to  justify  it.  The  tenor 
of  the  speech  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  it:  "I  have, Senators, believed 
from  the  first,  that  the  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by 
some  timely  and  effective  measure,  end  in 
disunion.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  I 
have,  on  all  proper  occasions^  endeavored  to 
call  the  attention  of  each  or  the  two  great 
parties  which  divide  the  country  to  adopt 
some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a  disas- 
ter, but  without  success.  The  agitation  has 
been  permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no 
attempt  to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  fi, 
perioa  when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised 
or  denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger. 
You  have  had  forced  upon  you  the  great- 
est and  gravest  question  that  can  ever 
come  under  your  consideration :  How  can 
the  Union  be  preserved  ?***»* 
Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements 
in  fieivor  of  agitation  are  stronger  now  than 
they  were  in  1835,  when  it  first  commenced, 
while  all  the  elements  of  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  South  are  weaker.  Unless 
something  decisive  is  done,  I  again  ask 
what  is  to  stop  this  agitation,  before  the 
great  and  final  object  at  which  it  aims — 
the  abolition  of  sfaverv  in  the  States — ii 
consummated  ?  Is  it,  then,  not  certain  that 
if  something  decisive  is  not  now  done  to 
arrest  it,  the  South  will  be  forced  to  choose 
between  abolition  and  secession?    Indeed 
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you  to  the  worthy  president  for  admoni- 
tion. 

President. — It  has  no  doubt^  been  long 
apparent  to  you,  brothers,  that  foreign  in- 
duence  and  Roman  Catholicism  have  been 
making  steady  and  alarming  progress  in 
our  country.  You  cannot  have  failed  to 
observe  tlie  significant  transition  of  the 
foreigner  and  RomaniBt  from  a  character 
quie^  retiring,  and  even  abject,  to  one 
bold,  threatenmg,  turbulent,  and  despotic 
in  its  appearance  and  assumptions.  You 
must  have  become  alarmed  at  the  syste- 
matic and  rapidly  augmenting  power  of 
these  dangerous  and  unnatural  elements  of 
our  national  condition.  So  it  is,  brothers, 
with  others  beside  vourselves  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.  A  sense  of  danger  hajs 
struck  the  great  heart  of  the  nation.  In 
every  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  the  danger 
has  been  seen  and  the  alarm  sounded. 
And  hence  true  men  have  devised  this  or- 
der as  a  means  of  disseminating  patriotic 
I>rincipleB,  of  keeping  alive  the  fire  of  na- 
tional virtue,  of  fostering  the  national  in- 
telligence, and  of  advancing  America  and 
the  American  interest  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  of  checking  the  strides  of  the 
foreigner  or  alien,  or  Siwarting  the  ma- 
chinations and  subverting  the  deadly  plans 
of  the  papist  and  Jesuit. 

Note. — ^The  President  shall  impress  up- 
on the  initiates  the  importance  oi  secrecy, 
the  manner  of  proceeain^  in  recommend- 
ing candidates  for  initiation,  and  the  re- 
BponsibUity  of  the  duties  which  they  have 
fissumed. 

Second  Degkee  Council. 

Marshal, — ^Worthy  President :  These 
brothers  have  been  duly  elected  to  the  sec- 
ond decree  of  this  order.  I  present  them 
to  you  for  obligation. 

President. — Brothers:  You  will  place 
your  left  hand  upon  your  right  breast^  and 
extend  your  right  hand  towards  the  fla^  of 
our  country,  preparatory  to  obligation. 
(Each  council  room  should  have  a  neat 
American  flag  festooned  over  the  platform 
of  the  President) 

OBLIGATION. 

You,  and  each  of  you,  of  your  own  firee 
will  and  accord,  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God  and  these  witnesses,  your  lefl 
hand  resting  upon  your  ri^ht  breast^  and 
your  right  hand  extended  to  the  flag  of 
your  country,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
swear,  that  you  will  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances disclose  in  any  manner,  nor 
eufier  it  to  be  done  by  others,  if  in  your 
power  to  prevent  it,  tiie  name,  signs,  pass- 
words, or  other  secrets  of  this  degree,  ex- 
cept in  open  council  for  the  puipose  of  in- 
struction ;  that  you  will  in  an  things  con- 
form to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
order,  and  .to  .the  constitution  and  by-laws 


of  this  or  any  other  council  to  which  yoa 
may  be  attached,  so  lon^  as  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  nor  that  of  the  State  in  which  yoa 
reside;  that  you  will  under  all  circum- 
stances, if  in  your  power  so  to  do,  attend 
to  aU  regular  signs  or  summons  that  may 
be  thrown  or  sent  to  you  bv  a  brother  of 
this  or  any  other  d^ee  of  this  order ;  that 
you  will  support  in  Sl\  political  matters,  for 
all  political  offices,  members  of  this  order 
in  preference  to  other  persons ;  that  if  it 
may  be  done  legally,  you  will,  when  elect- 
ed or  appointed  to  any  official  station  con- 
ferring on  you  the  power  to  do  so  remove 
all  foreigners,  aliens,  or  Roman  CaUiolics 
from  office  or  place,  and  thatyou  will  in 
no  case  appoint  such  to  any  office  or  place 
in  your  gift.  You  do  also  promise  and 
swear  that  this  and  all  other  obUgations 
which  vou  have  previously  taken  m  this 
order  shall  ever  be  kept  through  life  sacred 
and  inviolate.  All  this  you  promise  and 
declare,  as  Americans,  to  sustain  and 
abide  by,  without  any  hesitation  or  mental 
reservation  whatever.  So  help  you  God 
and  keep  )rou  stead£Eist 

gach  will  answer  *'  I  do." 
esident. — BroUier  Marshal,  you  will 
now  present  the  brothers  to  the  instructor 
for  instructionB  in  the  second  degree  of  the 
order. 

Marshal. — ^Brother  Instructor,  by  direc- 
tion of  our  worthy  president,  I  present 
these  brothers  before  you  that  you  may  in- 
struct them  in  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of 
the  second  degree  of  the  order. 

Instructor. — ^Brothers,  in  this  degree  we 
have  an  entering  sign  and  a  countersim. 
At  tJie  outer  door  proceed  (as  in  the  first 
degree).  At  the  inner  door  jou  will  make 
(two  raps),  and  proceed  as  m  the  first  de- 
gree, giving  the  second  degree  pass-word, 
which  is  American,  instead  of  that  of  tJbe 
first  degree.  If  found  to  be  correct,  you 
will  then  be  admitted,  and  proceed  (to  the 
centre  of  the  room),  giving  tne  countersign, 
which  IS  made  tnus  (extending  the  right 
arm  to  the  national  flag  over  the  president, 
the  palm  of  the  hand  being  upvcards). 

Tne  sign  of  recognition  in  this  degree  Is 
the  same  as  in  the  first  degree,  with  the 
addition  of  (the  middle  Jinger),  and  the  re- 
sponse to  be  made  in  a  (similar  manner.) 

Marshal,  you  will  now  present  the  broth- 
ers to  the  worthy  president  for  admonition. 

Marshal. — Worthy  President,  I  now  pre- 
sent these  candidates  to  you  for  admo- 
nition. 

President. — ^Brothers,  you  are  now  duly 
initiated  into  the  second  degree  of  this  or- 
der. Renewing  the  congratulations  which 
we  extended  to  you  upon  your  admission  to 
the  first  degree,  we  aamonish  you  bv  every 
tie  that  may  nerve  patriots,  to  aid  us  in 
our  eflbrts  to  restore  the  political  institu- 
tions of  our  country   to   their  original 
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which  the  Blavcholding '  appearance  in  national  politics  in  1840,  when 

a  presidential  ticket  waa  nominated  by  a 
party  then  formed  fiivoring  the  abolition  of 
slavery;  it  had  a  very  slight  following 
which  was  increased  ten- fold  at  Uie  elec- 
tion of  1844  when  the  same  party  again 
put  a  ticket  in  the  field  with  James  G. 
Bimey  of  Michigan,  as  its  candidate  for 
the  Presidency ;  who  received  62,140  Totes. 
The  efforts  or  the  leaders  of  that  faction 
were  continued,  and  persisted  in  to  such 
an  extent,  that  when  in  1848  it  nominated 
a  ticket  with  Gerritt  Smith  for  President, 
against  the  Democratic  candidate,  Martin 
van  Buren,  the  former  received  296,2;^2 
votes.  In  the  presidential  contest  of  18.>2 
the  abolition  party  again  nominated  a 
ticket,  with  John  P.  Hale  as  its  candidate 
for  President,  and  polled  167,926  votes. 
This  large  following  was  increased  from 
time  to  time,  until  uniting  with  a  new 
party  then  formed,  called  the  Republican 
party,  which  latter  adopted  a  platform  en- 
dorsing the  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
abolitionists,  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
for  the  principles  involved,  was  fought  in 
the  ensuing  presidential  contest  of  lsr)6; 
when  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  John  C.  Fremont,  supported  by  the 
entire  abolition  party,  polled  1,341,812. 
votes.  The  first  national  platform  of  the 
Abolition  party,  upon  which  it  went  into 
the  contest  of  1840,  favored  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Territories;  the  inter-state  slave 
and  a  general  opposition  to  slavery 
full  extent  of  constitutional  power. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  brought  about  by  the  presentii- 
tion  of  petitions  and  memorials,  and  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  in  1836  rejecting 
such  petitions,  the  question  was  ^gain 
raised  by  the  presentation  in  the  Iiou!<e, 
by  Mr.  Slade  of  Vermont,  on  the  2()th 
December  1837,  of  two  memorials  prayinp^ 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  moving  that  they  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  chamber,  and  of  the 
many  attempts  by  the  Southern  members 
an  adjournment  was  had.  The  next  day  a 
resolution  was  offered  that  thereafter  all 
such  petitions  and  memorials  touching  the 
abolition  of  slavery  should,  when  pre- 
sented, be  laid  on  the  table ;  which  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  large  vote.  During 
the  24th  Congress,  the  Senate  pursued  the 
course  of  laying  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
receive  all  abolition  petitions;  and  both 
Houses  during  the  25th  Congress  continued 
the  same  course  of  conduct ;  when  finally 
on  the  25th  of  January  1840,  the  House 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  to  108,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rules,  called  the  21st  Rule, 
which  provided : — "  that  no  petition,  me- 


confederacy,  in 

States  have  never  sought  more  than 
equality,  and  in  which  uey  will  not  be 
content  to  remain  with  less.''  On  objec- 
tion being  made,  followed  by  debate,  the 
Senate  refused  to  receive  the  protest,  or 
permit  it  to  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 
The  bill  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  readily  passed,  and  promptly 
approved  by  the  President  Thus  was 
virtaally  accomplished  the  abrogation  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line ;  and  the  ex- 
tension or  non-extension  of  slavery  was 
/  then  made  to  form  a  foundation  for  future 
political  parties. 

The  year  1850  waa  prolific  with  disunion 
morements  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
Senators  who  had  joined  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  the  address  to  the  people,  in  1849, 
united  w}th  their  adherents  in  establishing 
at  Washington  a  newspaper  entitled  **  The 
Southern  Press,"  devotea  to  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question ;  to  presenting  the 
advantages  of  disunion,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  a  confederacy  of  Southern 
States  to  be  called  the  ''United  States 
South."  Its  constant  aim  was  to  influence 
the  South  against  the  North,  and  advoca- 
ted concert  of  action  by  the  States  of  the 
former  section.  It  was  aided  in  its  efforts 
by  newspa^rs  published  in  the  South, 
more  especiaUy  in  South  Carolina  and 
Mississippi.  A  disunion  convention  was 
actually  held,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
invited  the  assembly  of  a  Southern  Con- 

fress.  Two  States,  South  Carolina  and 
lississippi  responded  to  the  appeal; 
passed  laws  to  carry  it  into  effect,  ana  the 
former  went  so  far  as  to  elect  its  quota  of 
Representatives  to  the  proposed  new 
Southern  Congress.  These  occurrences 
are  referred  to  as  showing  the  spirit  that 
prevaOed,  and  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
justifiable means  used  bv  the  leaders  to 
mislead  and  exasperate  the  people.  The 
assembling  of  a  Southern  "  Congress  "  was 
a  timing  point  in  the  progress  of  disunion. 
Greorgia  refused  to  join ;  and  her  weight  as 
a  great  Southern  State  was  sufficient  to  cause 
tiie  failure  of  the  scheme.  But  the  seeds 
of  discord  were  sown,  and  had  taken  root, 
only  to  spring  up  at  a  future  time  when 
circumstances  should  be  more  favorable  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

Althougn  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  in  1790  and  again  in  1836 
formally  declared  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  non-interference  with  the  States 
in  respect  to  the  matter  of  slavery  within 
the  limits  of  the  respective  States,  the  sub- 
ject continued  to  be  agitated  in  conse- 
quence of  petitions  to  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  fed- 
eral government;  and  of  movements 
throu^out  the  United  States  to  limit,  and 
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finally  abolish  it^  The  subject  first  made  its  morial  or  resolution,  or  other  paper,  pray- 
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.and  location  of  tbe  council  to  which  you 
belong,  &:iving  the  explanation  to  the  pass- 
word, which  is  (safe).  If  found  correct, 
you  will  then  be  admitted,  when  you  will 
proceed  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
placing  the  (hands  on  the  breast  wiih  the 
finders  interlocked),  give  the  token  of  salu- 
tation, which  is  (foy  bomng  to  the  president). 
You  will  then  quietly  take  your  seat 

The  sign  of  recognition  is  made  by  the 
same  action  as  in  the  second  d^ree,  with 
the  addition  of  (the  third  finger),  and  the 
response  is  made  by  (a  similar  action  with 
the  left  hand.) 

(Tte  grip  is  given  by  taking  hold  of  the 
hand  in  the  usual  vay,  and  then  by  slipping 
the  finger  around  on  the  top  of  the  thumb ; 
then  extending  the  little  finger  aihd  pressing 
the  inside  of  the  wrist.  The  person  chal- 
lenging shall  say,  do  you  know  what  thai  is  J 
The  answer  is  yes.  The  challenging  party 
shall  say,  further,  whxU  is  it  f  The  answer 
is,  Union. 

J^The  instructor  will  here  give  the  grip  of 
this  degree,  with  explanations,  and  aiso  the 
true  password  of  this  degree,  which  is 
(Union.)] 

CHAHOE. 

To  be  given  by  the  president. 

Brothers,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  vou  upon  your  advancement 
to  the  third  degree  of  our  order.  The  re- 
sponsibilities you  have  now  assumed,  are 
more  serious  and  weighty  than  those  wnich 
preceded,  and  are  committed  to  such  only 
as  have  been  tried  and  found  worthy.  Our 
obligations  are  intended  as  solemn  avowals 
of  our  duty  to  the  land  that  gave  us  birth ; 
to  the  memories  of  our  fathers ;  and  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  our  children. 
Consecrating  to  your  country  a  spirit  un- 
selfish and  a  fidelity  like  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
you  have  pledged  your  aid  in  cementing 
the  bonds  of  a  Union  which  we  trust  will 
endure  for  ever.  Your  deportment  since 
your  initiation  has  attested  your  devotion 
to  the  principles  we  desire  to  establish,  and 
has  inspired  a  confidence  in  your  patriot- 
ism, of  which  we  can  give  no*  higher  proof 
than  your  reception  here. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  American 
liberty  arise  from  foes  without  and  from 
enemies  within.  The  first  degree  pointed 
out  the  source  and  nature  of  our  most  im- 
minent peril,  and  indicated  the  first  mea- 
sure of  safety.  The  second  degree  defined 
the  next  means  by  which,  in  coming  time, 
such  assaults  may  be  rendered  harmless. 
The  third  degree,  which  you  have  just  re- 
ceived, not  only  reiterates  the  lessons  of 
the  other  two.  but  it  is  intended  to  avoid 
and  provide  for  a  more  remote,  but  no  less 
terriDle  danger,  from  domestic  ene.'^^es  to 
our  free  institutions. 

Our  object  is  briefly  this : — ^to  perfect  av ' 


organization  modeled  after  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  coex- 
tensive with  the  confederacy.  Its  object 
and  principles,  in  all  matters  of  national 
concern,  to  be  uniform  and  identical  whilst 
in  all  local  matters  the  component  parts 
shall  remain  independent  and  sovereiga 
within  their  respective  limits. 

The  ^eat  result  to  be  attained — the  only 
one  which  can  secure  a  perfect  guarantee 
as  to  our  future — ^is  union;  permanent, 
enduring,  fraternal  union  I  Allow  me,  then, 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  and  memories 
the  touching  sentiments  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  in  his  Farewell  Address : — 

"  The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,"  says  Washington, 
"  is  justly  dear  to  you,  for  it  is  the  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independ- 
ence, the  support  of  your  tranquilu^  at 
home,  of  your  peace  abroad,  of  your  sarety, 
your  prosperity — even  that  liberty  you  so 
justly  prize. 

*<  *  ♦  It  is  of  infinite  moment  that 
you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  Naiianal  Union,  to  your  col- 
lective and  individual  happiness.  You 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  haoitual,  and  im- 
movable attachment  to  it;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it,  as  the 
palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  pros- 
perity ;  watching  lor  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it 
can  in  any  event  be  abandoned ;  and  in- 
dignantly irownine  upon  the  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble 
the  sacred  ties  which  now  bind  together 
the  various  parts." 

Let  these  words  of  paternal  advice  and 
warning,  from  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived,  sink  deep  into  your  hearts.  Cherish 
them,  and  teach  your  children  to  reverence 
them,  as  you  cherish  and  reverence  the 
memory  of  Washington  himself.  The 
Union  of  these  states  is  the  great  conserva- 
tor of  that  liberty  so  dear  to  the  American 
heart.  Without  it,  our  greatness  as  a  na- 
tion would  disappear,  and  our  boasted  self- 
government  prove  a  signal  failure.  The 
very  name  of  liberly,  and  the  hopes  of 
struggling  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
must  pensh  in  the  wreck  of  this  Union. 
Devote  yourselves,  then,  to  its  maintenance, 
as  our  rathers  did  to  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence; consecrating  to  its  support,  as  you 
have  sworn  to  do,  your  lives,  your  fortunes, 
and  your  sacred  nonors. 

Brothers :  Recalling  to  your  minds  the 
solemn  obligations  which  you  have  sever- 
ally taken  in  this  and  the  preceding  degrees, 
I  now  pronounce  you  entitled  to  afl  the 
privileges  of  membership  in  this  organiza- 
tion, and  take  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  you  are  now  members  of  the  order  of 
[the  American  Union.) 
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The  American  convention  met  the  next 
daj  after  the  sesaion  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Order,  on  the  22d  February, 
1856.  It  was  composed  of  227  delegates ; 
all  the  States  being  represented  except 
Maine,  Vermont,  Georgia  and  South  Car- 
olina. Hon.  Millard  Fillmore  was  nom- 
inated for  President,  and  Andrew  J.  Don- 
elsotk  for  Vice-President. 

The  Whig  Convention  met  at  Baltimore, 
September,  17,  1856,  and  endorsed  the 
nominations  made  by  the  American  par- 
tv,  and  in  its  platform  declared  that 
'^  without  adopting  or  referring  to  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  the  party  which  has 
alreadv  selected  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a  candi-  i 
date" '  ♦  *  ♦  Resolved,  that  in  the  | 
present  exigency  of  political  affairs,  we 
are  not  G&lled  upon  to  discuss  the  subordi- 
nate questions  of  the  administration  in  the 
exercising  of  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  government  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  civil  war  is  raging,  and  that  the 
Union  is  in  peril ;  and  proclaim  the  con- 
viction that  ^e  restoration  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more to  the  Presidency  will  furnish  the  best 
if  not  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace.'' 

The  first  National  Convention  of  the 
new  Republican  party  met  at  Philadelphia, 
June  18,  1856,  and  nominated  John  C. 
Fremont  for  President,  and  William  L. 
Dayton  for  Vice-President.  Since  the 
previous  Presidential  election,  a  new  party 
consisting  of  the  disaffected  former  adhe- 
rents of  me  other  parties — ^Native  and  In- 
dependent Democrats,  Abolitionists,  and 
Wnigs  opposed  to  slavery — ^had  sprung 
into  existence,  and  was  called  by  its  adhe- 
rents and  friends,  the  Republican  party. 

This  convention  of  delegates  assembled 
in  punuance  of  a  call  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  past  political  differences  or  divisions, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  To  the  policy  of 
President  Pierce's  administration:  To  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  free  territory:  In 
£ivor  of  the  admi'ssion  of  Kansas  as  a  free 
State :  Of  rei«toring  the  action  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  the  principles  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson. 

It  adopted  a  platform,  consisting  ofa  set 
of  resolutions,  the  principal  one  of  which 
was:  ''That  we  deny  the  authoritv  of 
Congress,  of  a  territorial  l^islature,  oi  any 
individual,  or  association  of  individuals, 
to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
present  Constitution  shall  be  maintained." 
And  closed  with  a  resolution :  "  That  we 
invite  Uie  approbation  and  co-operation  of 
the  men  of  all  parties,  however  different 
trom  us  in  other  respects,  in  support  of  the 
pindpies  herein  declared;  and  believing 


that  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  as  we^^ 
as  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  ^uar 
anties  liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  o* 
rights  among  citizens,  we  oppo.se  all  legis 
lation  impairing  their  security." 

The  Democratic  Convention,  met  rt 
Cincinnati,  in  Mav  18o6,  and  nominate<^ 
James  Buchanan  for  President,  and  Johiy 
C.  Breckenridge  for  Vice-President.  J* 
adopted  a  platform  which  contained  th^ 
material  portions  of  all  ite  previous  plat 
forms,  and  also  defined  its  position  on  tl^^ 
new  issues  of  the  day,  and  declared  (1  j  that 
the  revenue  to  be  raised  should  not  exceec^ 
the  actual  necessary  expenses  of  the  gov 
emment,  and  for  the  gradual  extinctiim  ot 
the  public  debt;  (2)  tnat  the  Constitution 
does  not  confer  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment the  power  to  commence  and  carry  op 
a  general  system  of  internal  improvement; 
(3)  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  power* 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  ledeiai 
government;  (4)  that  Congress  hus  nu 
power  to  chui«r  a  national  bank ;  (5)  thai 
Congre^  has  no  power  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories ;  the 
people  of  which  have  the  exclusive  right 
and  power  to  settle  that  question  for  them- 
selves. (6 )  Opposition  to  native  American- 
ism. 

At  the  election  which  followed,  in  No- 
vember, 1856,  the  Democratic  candidates 
were  elected,  though  by  a  popular  minority 
vote,  having  received  1,838,100  popular 
votes,  and  174  electoral  votes,  against 
2,215,768  popular  votes,  and  122  elec  toral 
votes  for  John  C.  Fremont,  the  Republican 
candidate,  and  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  Whig  and 
American  candidate. 

The  aggregate  vote  cast  for  Mr.  Fillmore, 
who  was  the  nominee  on  both  the  Whig 
and  American  tickets,  was  874,534,  ana 
his  electoral  vote  was  eight ;  that  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  This  was  the  last  na- 
tional election  at  which  the  Whigs  ap- 
E eared  as  a  party,  under  that  name ;  thev 
aving  joinea  with  the  American  and  with 
the  Republican  parties,  and  finally  united 
with  the  latter  after  the  downfall  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  former.  In  the  State  elec- 
tions of  that  year,  (185G|  the  American 
party  carried  Itho^e  Island  and  Maryland; 
and  in  the  35th  Congress,  which  met  in 
December,  1857,  the  party  had  15  to  20 
Representatives  and  five  Senators.  ^Vhen 
the  36th  Congress  met,  in  1859,  it  had  be- 
come almost  a  border  State  or  Southern 
party,  having  two  Senators;  one  from 
Kentucky  and  one  from  Maryland;  and 
23  Representatives,  five  from  Kentucky, 
seven  from  Tennessee,  three  from  Mary- 
land, one  from  Virginia,  four  from  North 
Carolina,  two  from  Georgia,  and  one  from 
Louisiana.  The  American  party  had  none 
of  the  elements  of  persistence.  It  made 
another  desperate  enort,  however,  in  the 
next  Presidential  campaign,  but  having 
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fidled  to  carry  the  South,  disappeared 
finsdly  fix>mjK)litics. 

The  new  Kepublican  party  polled  a  yeiy 
large  vote — ^1,341,284  out  of  a  total  vote  of 
4,058,928-— and  its  candidates  receiyed  114 
yotes  out  of  296,  in  the  electoral  coUe^ ; 
haying  secured  majorities  in  all  the  free 
States,  except  Illinois.  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
yania,  New  Jeisey  ana  California. 

The  successful  candidate,  Mr.  James 
Buchanan,  was  duly  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  entered 
tupon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such, 
March  4, 1857. 

After  the  election  of  Noyember,  1856, 
the  Republican  Association  of  Washin^n 
issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which 
the  results  of  the  election  were  examined, 
and  the  Aiture  policy  of  the  party  stated. 
It  is  an  interesting  paper,  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  campaign  of  1860,  which 
followed,  and  is  here  giyen  in  full : 


"Repniilloan  AMOClatlon  of  Tirmslitngton. 

Adfdrett  to  (he  B«p»bUocm$  o/Ou  Dinied  BUUe$. 

"  Washinoton,  Nov.  27, 1856. 

^The  Presidential  contest  is  oyer,  and  at 
last  we  haye  some  materials  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  results. 

"  Seldom  haye  two  parties  emerged  from 
a  conflict  with  less  of  joy  in  the  yictors, 
more  of  hope  in  the  yanauished.  The 
pro-slayery  party  has  electee  its  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  only,  however,  by  the  yotes 
of  a  minority,  and  that  of  such  a  character 
as  to  stamp  the  victory  as  the  offspring  of 
sectionalism  and  temporary  causes.  The 
Republicans,  wherever  able  to  present 
clearly  to  the  public  the  real  issue  of  the 
canvass— slavery  restriction  or  slavery  ex- 
tension— ^have  carried  the  people  with  them 
by  unprecedented  majorities;  almost  break- 
ing up  in  some  Stat^  the  organization  of 
their  adversaries,  A  sudden  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  people,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
roads of  the  slave  power,  rather  than  a 
well  organized  party,  with  but  a  few 
months  to  attend  to  the  complicated  de- 
tails of  party  warfare ;  obstructed  by  a  se- 
cret Oraer,  which  had  pre-occupied  the 
field,  and  obtained  a  stronj^  hold  of  the 
national  and  religious  prejudices  of  the 
masses;  opposed  to  an  old  party,  com- 
mencing the  canvass  with  the  united  sup- 
port of  a  powerful  section,  hardened  by 
long  party  drill,  accustomed  to  victory, 
wielding  the  whole  power  of  the  federal 
administration^ — a  party  which  only  four 
years  ago  carried  all  but  four  of  the  States, 
and  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote — still, 
under  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  they 
have  triumphed  in  eleven,  if  not  twelve  of 
the  free  States,  pre-eminent  for  enterprise 
and  general  intelligence,  and  containing 


one  half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  coQih 
try ,-  given  to  their  Prudential  candidate 
nearly  three  times  as  many  electoral  votes 
as  were  cast  by  the  Whig  party  in  1852 ;  and 
this  day  control  the  governments  of  fourteen 
of  the  most  powerful  States  of  the  Union. 

"Well  may  our  adversaries  tremble  in 
the  hour  of  their  victory.  *The  Demo- 
cratic and  Black  Republican  parties,'  they 
say,  'are  nearly  balanced  in  regard  to 
power.  The  former  was  victorious  in  the 
recent  stru^ffle,  but  success  was  hardly  won, 
with  the  aid  of  important  accidental  ad- 
vantages. The  latter  has  abated  nothing 
of  its  zeal,  and  has  suffered  no  pause  in  its 
preparations  for  another  battle. 

''with  such  numerical  force,  such  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  harmony  in  counsel ;  with 
so  many  great  States,  and  more  than  a 
million  voters  rallied  to  their  standard  by 
the  efforts  of  a  few  months,  why  may  not 
the  Republicans  confidently  expect  a  vic- 
tory in  the  next  contest? 

The  necessity  for  their  organization  still 
exists  in  all  its  force.  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
always  proved  true  to  the  demands  of  his 
partT.  He  fully  accepted  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  and  pledged  nimself  to  its  policy 
— ^a  policy  of  filibustering  abroad,  propa- 
^andism  at  home.  Prominent  and  controll- 
ing among  his  supporters  are  men  com- 
mitted, by  word  and  deed,  to  that  policy ; 
and  what  is  there  in  his  cnaracter,  his  an- 
tecedents, the  nature  of  his  northern  sup- 
port, to  authorize  the  expectation  that  he 
will  disregard  their  will?  Nothing  will  be 
so  likely  td  restrain  him  and  counteract 
their  extreme  measures,  as  a  vigorous  and 
Rowing  Republican  organization,  as  noth- 
ing would  be  more  necessary  to  save  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  Union,  should  he, . 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  con- 
tinue the  pro-slayery  policy  of  the  present 
incumbent.  Let  us  beware  of  folding  our 
arms,  and  waiting  to  see  what  he  will  do. 
We  know  the  ambition,  the  necessities,  the 
schemes  of  the  slave  power.  Its  policy  of 
extension  and  aggrandizement  ana  univer- 
sal empire,  is  the  law  of  its  being,  not  an 
accident — ^is  settled,  not  fluctuating.  Covert 
or  open,  moderate  or  extreme,  according  to 
circumstances,  it  never  changes  in  spirit  or 
aim.  With  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  elect  of  a 
party  controlled  by  this  policy,  administer- 
ing the  government,  tne  safety  of  the 
country  and  of  free  institutions  must  rest  in 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  before  us? 
Organization,  vigilance,  action ;  action  on 
the  rostrum,  through  the  press,  at  the  bal- 
loi-box ;  in  state,  county,  city,  and  town 
elections ;  everywhere,  at  all  times ;  in  eveir 
election,  making  Republicanism,  or  loyal- 
ty to  the  policy  and  principles  it  advocates, 
the  sole  political  test.  No  primary  or 
municipal  election  should  be  suffered  to 
go  by  default.    The  party  that  would  sue- 
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oeed  natiooallY  miist  triumph  in  ttatee — 
triumph  in  toe  state  electioDB,  muat  be 
ptrepazed  by  municipal  success. 

Next  to  the  remaining  power  in  the 
fltates  already  under  their  control,  let  the 
Bepoblicans  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  disMininating  their  prindprles. 
and  initiating  the  true  course  of  political 
action  in  the  states  which  have  decided  the 
election  against  them.  This  time  we  have 
fidled,  for  reasons  nearly  all  of  which  may  be 
removed  by  proper  effort  Many  thousand 
honest,  but  not  well-informed  voters,  who 
supported  Mr.  Buchanan  under  the  delu- 
sive impression  that  he  would  favor  the 
cause  01  firee  Kansas  will  soon  learn  their 
mistake,  and  be  anxious  to  correct  it  The 
timid  policy  of  the  Bepublicans  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  in  post- 
poning their  independent  action,  and  tem- 
porizing with  a  party  got  up  for  purposes 
not  harmonizing  with  their  own,  ana  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  friends  in  either 
YOtin^  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  dividing  the 
opposition  by  a  separate  ticket,  can  hardly 
be  repeated  again.  The  true  course  of  the 
Bepuolicans  is  to  organize  promptly,  bold- 
ly, and  honestly  upon  their  own  principles, 
so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Philadelphia 
platform,  and,  avoiding  coalitions  with 
other  parties,  appeal  directlv  to  the  masses 
of  all  parties  to  ignore  all  organizations 
and  issues  which  would  divert  the  public 
mind  iromthe  one  danger  that  now  threat- 
ens the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  subtlety  of  the  Union — slavery 
propagandism  allied  with  disanionism. 

Let  u»  not  forget  that  it  is  not  the  want 
of  generous  sentiment,  but  of  sufficient  in- 
formation, that  prevents  the  American  peo- 
ple from  bein^  united  in  action  against  the 
aggressive  policy  of  the  slave  power.  Were 
these  simple  questions  submitted  to-day  to 
thepeople  of  the  United  States : — ^Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  slavery  ?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  such  extension  by  the  aid 
or  connivance  of  the  federal  government? 
And  could  tiiey  be  permitted  to  record  their 
votes  in  response,  without  embarrassment^ 
without  constraint  of  any  kind,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  of  the  free  States, 
and  perhaps  more  than  half  of  thepeople 
of  the  slave  States,  would  return  a  decided 
negative  to  both. 

Let  us  have  Mth  in  the  people.  Let  us 
believe,  that  at  heart  they  are  hostile  to 
ike  extension  of  slavery,  desirous  that 
the  territories  of  the  Union  be  consecrated 
to  free  labor  and  free  institutions;  and  that 
they  require  only  enlightenment  as  to  the 
most  efilectual  means  of  securing  this  end, 
to  convert  their  cherished  sentiment  into  a 
fixed  principle  of  action. 

The  times  are  pregnant  with  warning. 
That  a  disunion  party  exists  in  the  South, 
no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt  It  accepts 
Uie  €dection  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  affording 


time  and  means  to  consolidate  its  strength 
and  mature  its  plans,  which  comprehend 
not  only  the  enslavement  of  Kansas,  and 
the  recognition  of  slavery  in  all  territory  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  conversion  of 
the  lower  half  of  California  into  a  slave 
State,  the  organization  of  a  new  slavery 
territory  in  the  Gradsden  purchase,  the  Ai- 
ture  annexation  of  Nicaragua  ana  subju- 
gation of  Central  America,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba ;  and,  as  the  free  States  are 
not  expected  to  submit  to  all  this,  ultimate 
dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  ^reat  slaveholding  confeder^ 
acy,  with  foreign  alliances  with  Brazil  and 
Russia.  It  may  assume  at  first  a  moderate 
tone,  to  prevent  the  sudden  alienation  of  its 
Northern  allies ;  it  may  delay  the  develop- 
ment of  its  plot,  as  it  did  uncier  the  Pierce 
administration ;  but  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  came  at  last,  and  so  will 
come  upon  the  country  inevitably  the  final 
acts  of  the  dark  conspiracy.  When  that 
hour  shall  come,  then  will  the  honest  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  free  States  be  driven  into  our 
ranks,  and  the  men  of  the  slave  States  who 
prefer  the  republic  of  Washington,  Adams 
and  Jefferson — a  republic  of  law,  ordfer 
and  liberty — ^to  an  oligarchy  of  slavehold- 
ers and  slavery  propagandists,  governed  by 
Wise,  Atchison,  ooule,  and  Walker,  foundea 
in  fraud  and  violence  and  seeking  aggran- 
dizement by  the  spoliation  of  nations,  will 
bid  Qod  speed  to  the  labors  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  preserve  liberty  and  the 
Union,  one  and  inseparable,  perpetual  and 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  27, 1866. 


It  was  the  removal  of  the  interdiction 
against  slavery,  in  all  the  territory  north 
of  36^  30/  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  which  gave  legality  to  the 
struggle  for  Kansas,  and  it  was  the  doo- 
trine  of  popular  sovereignty  which  gave 
an  impartial  invitation  to  both  sides  to  en- 
ter the  struggle.  The  aggressive  men  of 
both  parties  nurried  emigrants  to  the  Ter- 
ritory. Each  accused  the  other  of  oxvan- 
ized  efforts,  and  soon  in  the  height  of  the 
excitement  these  charges  were  rather  con- 
fessed than  denied. 

A  new  Question  was  soon  evolved  by  the 
struggle,  K>r  some  who  entered  from  the 
Soutii  took  their  slaves  with  them.  The 
Free  State  men  now  contended  that  sla- 
very was  a  local  institution  and  confined 
to  the  States  where  it  existed,  and  that  it 
an  emigrant  passed  into  the  territory  with 
his  slaves  these  became  free.  The  South- 
em  view  was,  that  slaves  were  recognized 
as  property  by  the  National  Constitution ; 
that  therefore  their  masters  had  a  right  to 
take  them  there  and  hold  them  under  con- 
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Btitational  guarantees,  the  same  as  any 
other  property;  that  to  assert  an3rthing 
else  would  be  to  deny  the  equality  of  the 
States  within  their  common  territory,  and 
degrade  them  from  the  rank  of  equals  to 
that  of  inferiors.  This  last  proposition 
had  such  force  that  it  would  doubtless  have 
received  more  general  recognition  if  the 
North  had  not  rclt  that  the  early  compact 
dedicating  the  territories  north  of  86^  80' 
to  freedom,  had  been  violated.  In  answer 
to  this  proposition  they  therefore  pro- 
claimed in  their  platforms  and  speecnes, 
and  there  was  no  other  logical  answer, 
"  that  freedom  was  National,  and  slavery 
Sectional." 

We  cannot  enter  upon  a  full  description 
of  the  scenes  in  Kansas,  but  bloooshed 
and  rapine  soon  followed  the  attempts  of 
the  opposing  parties  to  get  control  of  its 

government.  What  were  called  the  "  Bor- 
er Ruffians  "  by  the  Free  State  men,  be- 
cause of  active  and  warlike  organization 
in  Missouri  and  upon  its  borders,  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  struggle,  seemed  to 
have  the  advantage.  They  were  supported 
by  friends  near  at  hand  at  all  times,  and 
w^Iike  raids  were  frequent.  The  Free 
State  men  had  to  depend  mainly  upon 
New  England  for  supplies  in  arms  and 
means,  but  organizations  were  in  turn 
rapidly  completed  to  meet  their  calls,  and 
the  struggle  soon  became  in  the  highest 
degree  critical. 

The  pro-slavery  party  sustained  the 
Territorial  government  appointed  by  the 
administration;  the  anti-slavery  party  re- 
pudiated it,  because  of  its  presumed  com- 
mittal to  slavery.  The  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Territorial  legislature  had  been 
attended  with  much  violence  and  fraud, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  these  things  prop- 
erly annulled  any  action  taken  by  that 
body.  A  distinct  and  separate  convention 
was  called  at  Topeka  to  nrame  a  State  con- 
stitution, and  the  Free  State  men  likewise 
elected  tneir  own  Governor  and  Legisla- 
ture to  take  the  place  of  those  appointed 
by  Buchanan,  and  when  the  necessary 
preliminaries  were  completed,  they  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  the  Union.  After 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle  Congress  decided 
the  question  by  refusing  to  admit  Kansas 
under  the  Topeka  Constitution,  and  by  re> 
cognizing  the  authority  of  the  territorial 

Sovernment.  These  proceedings  took  place 
uring  the  session  of  1856-7,  which  ter- 
minated immediately  before  the  inaugura- 
ation  of  President  Buchanan. 

At  ^e  beginning  of  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration in  1857,  the  Republicans  almost 
■olidly  faced  the  Democrats.  There  still 
remained  part  of  the  division  caused  by 
the  American  or  Know-Nothing  party,  but 
its  membership  in  Congress  had  already 
been  compelled  to  show  at  least  the  ten- 
dency of  their  sentiments  on    the  great 


Suestion  which  waa  now  rapidl^r  dlviding^ 
lie  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  The 
result  of  the  long  Congressional  struggle 
over  the  admission  of  Kansaa  and  Nebras- 
ka was  simply  this :  "  That  Congress  was 
neither  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Terri- 
tory or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom ; 
but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States/'* 
and  it  was  specially  prescribed  that  when 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  shall  be  admitted 
as  a  State,  it  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery  as  the  con- 
stitution adopted  should  prescribe  at  the 
time  of  admission. 

This  was,  as  it  proved,  but  a  temporary 
settlement  on  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty,  and  was  regaraed  at  tne  time 
as  a  triumph  of  the  views  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  by  the  friends  of  that  great  poli- 
tician. The  more  radical  leaders  or  the 
South  looked  upon  it  with  distrust,  but 
the  blood  of  the  more  excitable  in  both 
sections  was  rapidly  rising  toward  fever 
heat,  and  the  border  men  from  the  Free 
and  Slave  States  alike  were  preparing  to 
act  upon  a  compromise  which  in  effect  in- 
vited a  conflict 

The  Presidential  election  in  1856  had 
singularly  enough  encouraged  the  more 
aggressive  of  both  sections.  Buchanan's 
election  was  a  triumph  for  the  South; 
Fremont's  large  vote  snowed  the  power  of 
a  growing  party  as  yet  but  partially  or- 
ganized, and  crippled  by  schisms  which 
grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  unite  all  ele- 
ments of  opposition  to  the  Democrats. 
The  general  plan  of  the  latter  was  How 
changed  into  an  attempt  to  unite  all  of  the 
free-eoil  elements  into  a  party  organization 
against  slavery,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward until  its  total  abolition  slavery  was 
the  paramount  issue  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  aggressive  men  of  the  north.  Lin- 
coln voiced  the  feelings  of  the  Republi- 
cans when  he  declared  in  one  of  his  Illi- 
nois speeches : — 

"  We  will,  hereafter,  speak  for  freedom, 
and  against  slavery,  as  long  as  the  Consti- 
tution guaranties  free  speech ;  until  every- 
where, on  this  wide  land,  the  sun  shall 
shine,  and  the  rain  shall  £all,  and  the 
wind  shall  blow  upon  no  man  who  goes 
forth  to  unrequited  toil.'' 

In  the  Congressional  battle  over  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Douglas 
was  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  and  the 
language  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Buchanan's  inaugural  was  the  literal 
meaninff  which  Douglas  had  given  to  his 
idea  of  "popular"  or  "squatter  bovot- 
eimty." 

Prior  to  the  Kansas  struggle  the  Free 
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BoOeraof  the  North  had  regarded  Douglas 
as  an  ally  of  the  South,  and  hia  admitted 
ambition  for  the  Presidency  gave  color  to 
thia  suspicion.  He  it  was  who  reported 
and  carried  through  Gongreas  the  oill  for 
the  r^>eal  of  the  Missoun  Compromise,  a 
meaanre  which  at  that  time  was  thought  to 
obstruct  Southern  designs  in  the  territories 
of  the  great  West^  but  this  repeal  proved 
in  &ct  me  first  plain  steps  toward  the  free- 
dom of  the  territories.  Having  repealed 
that  compromise,  something  must  take  its 
place^  and  what  better  tnan  *' popular 
sovereignty,"  thought  Douglas.  Terri- 
tories contiguous  to  the  Slave  States,  or  in 
the  same  latitude,  would  thus  naturally 
revert  to  slavery ;  while  those  farther  north, 
and  at  that  time  least  likely  of  early  set- 
tlement, would  be  dedicated  to  freedom. 
There  was  a  grave  miscalculation  just  here. 
SlaT&K>wneis  were  not  apt  to  change  their 
homesteads,  and  could  not  with  either 
profit  or  convenience  carry  their  property 
to  new  lands  which  might  or  might  not  be 
fruitful  in  the  crops  best  adapt^  to  slave 
labor.  Slave-owners  were  few  in  number 
compared  with  the  free  citizens  of  the 
North  and  the  thousands  of  immigrants 
annually  landing  on  our  shores.  People 
who  had  once  moved  from  the  New  Eng- 
land or  Middle  States  westward,  were 
rather  fond  of  it,  and  many  oi  these 
swelled  the  tide  which  constantly  sought 
homes  in  the  territories ;  and  where  these 
did  not  go  in  person  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters were  quite  willing  to  imitate  the  early 
adventures  of  their  parents.  All  these 
counted  for  the  North  under  the  doctrine 
of  '^  popular  sovereignty,"  and  it  was  the 
failure  of  that  doctrine  to  aid  the  South 
which  from  this  time  forward  caused  that 
section  to  mistrust  the  friendship  of 
'Douglaa. 

No  political  writer  has  since  questioned 
his  motives,  and  we  doubt  if  it  can  be  done 
guccessfully.  His  views  may  have  under- 
cone  some  change  since  1850,  and  it  would 
be  singular  if  they  had  not ;  for  a  mind  as 
discerning  as  his  could  hardly  frul  to  note 
the  changes  going  on  all  about  him,  and 
no  where  more  rapidly  than  in  his  own 
State.  He  thought  his  doctrine  at  least 
adapted  to  the  time,  and  he  stood  by  it 
^tn  rare  bravery  and  ability.  If  it  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Republicans,  it  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  organization  as  a 
party.  We  doubt  the  abili^  of  any  party 
to  stand  long  upon  any  mere  compromise, 
made  to  suit  the  exigencies  and  avoid  the 
dangers  of  the  moment.  It  may  be  said 
that  our  government,  first  based  on  a  con- 
federacy and  then  a  constitution,  with  a 
8]frtem  of  checks  and  balances,  with  a  di- 
vision of  power  between  the  people  and 
the  States,  is  but  a  compromise ;  but  the 
assertion  will  not  hold  good.  These  thines 
were  adopted  because  of  a  belief  at  the 


time  that  they  were  in  themselves  ri^ht,  or 
as  nearly  right  as  those  who  participated 
in  their  adoption  were  given  to  see  the 
right.  There  was  certainly  no  attempt  at 
a  division  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
closest  investigation  will  show  nothing  be- 
yond a  surrender  of  power  for  the  good  of 
all,  which  is  in  itsen  the  very  essence  and 
beginning  of  government. 

We  have  said  that  Douglaa  fought 
bravely  for  his  idea,  and  every  movement 
in  his  most  remarkable  campaign  with 
Lincoln  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  demonstrated 
the  fact.  The  times  were  fiill  of  agitation 
and  excitement,  and  these  were  increased 
when  it  became  apparent  that  Buchanan's 
administration  would  aid  the '  effort  to 
make  Kansas  a  plave  State.  Douglas  was 
the  first  to  see  that  the  application  of  ad- 
ministration machinery  to  his  principle, 
would  d<^rade  and  rob  it  of  its  fairness. 
He  therefore  resented  Buchanan's  inter- 
ference, and  in  turn  Buchanan's  friends 
sought  to  degrade  him  by  removing  him 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  the  position  which 
had  given  him  marked  control  over  all 
questions  pertaining  to  the  organization  of 
territories  and  the  admission  of  new 
States. 


Th»  Lliftooln  aind  DoofplAft  DolMito. 

The  Senatorial  term  of  Douglas  was 
drawing  near  to  its  close,  when  in  July, 
1858,  he  left  Washington  to  enter  upon  the 
canvass  for  re-election.  The  Republican 
State  Convention  of  Illinois  had  in  the 
month  previous  met  at  Springfield,  and 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator,  this  with  a 
view  to  pledge  all  Republican  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  vote  for  him — ^a  practice 
since  gone  into  disuse  in  most  of  the  States, 
because  of  the  rivalries  which  it  engenders 
and  the  aggravation  of  the  dangers  of  de- 
feat sure  to  follow  in  the  selection  of  a  can- 
didate in  advance.  "  First  get  your  goose, 
then  cook  it,"  inelegantly  describes  the 
basic  principles  of  improved  political  tac- 
tics. But  the  Republicans,  particularly  of 
the  western  part  of  Illinois,  had  a  double 
purpose  in  tne  selection  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  not  as  radical  as  they,  but  he  well  re- 
presented the  growing  Republican  senti- 
ment, and  he  best  of  all  men  could  cope 
with  Douglas  on  the  stump  in  a  canvass 
which  they  desired  should  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation,  and  give  shape  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  North  on  all  questions 
pertaining  to  slavery.  The  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty  "  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  Republicans,  the  recent  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  having  led  them, 
or  the  more  radical  portion  of  them,  to 
d^ise  all  compromise  measures. 

The  plan  of  the  Illinois  Republicans^  if 
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indeed  it  was  a  well«6ettled  plan^  accom- 
plished even  more  than  was  anticipated, 
though  it  did  not  result  in  immediate  suc- 
cess. It  gave  to  the  debate  which  followed 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  a  world-wide 
celebrity,  and  did  more  to  educate  and 
train  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ever-erowing  excite- 
ment in  Kansas,  than  anything  that  could 
haye  happened. 

I  Lincoln's  speech  before  the  convention 
which  nominated  him,  gave  the  first  clear 
expression  to  the  idea  that  there  was  an 
''irrenressible  conflict''  between  freedom 
and  slavery.  Wm.  H.  Seward  on  October 
25th  following,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea  in  these  words : 

''It  is  an  irrepreasibU  conflict  between 
opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means 
that  the  United  States  will  sooner  or  later 
become  either  an  entire  slaveholding  Na- 
tion, or  an  entirely  free  labor  Nation." 

Lincoln's  words  at  Springfield,  in  July, 
1858.  were: 

''  if  we  could  first  know  where  we  are, 
and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  bet- 
ter judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it 
We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year,  since  a 
policy  was  initiated  ynth  the  avowed  object, 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation 
of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only 
not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease,  until  a 
crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed. 
'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently  hialf  slave  and  half 
free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved— I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  £ei11 — 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it.  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction  ;  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful 
in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new — North 
as  well  as  South." 

Douglas  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  9th 
of  July,  and  was  warmly  received  by  en- 
thusiastic friends.  His  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty  "  had  all  the  attractions 
of  novelty  and  apparent  fairness.  For 
months  it  divided  many  Republicans,  and 
at  one  time  the  New  York  Tribune  showed 
indications  of  endorsing  the  position  of 
Douglas — a  fact  probably  traceable  to  the 
attitude  of  jealousy  and  hostility  manifested 
toward  him  by  the  Buchanan  administra- 
tion. Neither  of  the  great  debaters  were 
to  be  wholly  free  in  we  coming  contest. 
Douglas  was  undermined  by  Buchanan, 
who  feared  him  as  a  rival,  and  by  the  more 
bitter  friends  of  slavery,  who  could  not  see 
that  the  new  doctrine  was  safely  in  their 


interest ;  but  these  things  were  dwarfed  in 
the  State  conflict,  and  those  who  shared 
such  feeling  had  to  make  at  least  a  tihow 
of  friendship  until  they  saw  the  result. 
Lincoln  was  at  first  handicapped  by  the 
doubts  of  that  class  of  Republicans  who 
thought  '^popular  sovereignty"  not  bad 
Republican  doctrine. 

On  the  arrival  of  Douglas  he  replied  to 
Lincoln's  Springfield  speech ;  ontne  16th. 
he  spoke  at  Bloomington,  and  on  the  17th| 
in  the  afternoon,  at  Springfield.  Lincoln 
had  heard  all  three  speeches,  and  replied 
to  the  last  on  the  night  of  the  day  of  its 
•delivery.  He  next  addressed  to  Douglas 
the  following  challenge  to  debate : 

Chicago,  July  24th,  1858. 

Hon.  S.  a.  Douglas: — Ify  Dear  Sir: — 
Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement to  divide  time,  and  address  the 
same  audience,  during  the  present  canvass? 
etc.  Mr.  Judd  is  authorized  to  receive 
your  answer,  and  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  en- 
ter into  terms  of  such  agreement,  etc. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiKOOLK. 

Douglas  promptly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  it  was  arranged  tnat  there  should 
be  seven  joint  debates,  each  alternately 
opening  and  closing,  the  opening  speech 
to  occupy  one  hour,  the  reply  one  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  closing  half  an  hour. 
They  spoke  at  Ottawa,  August  2l8t ;  Free- 

?ort,  August  27th ;  Jonesboro',  September 
5th ;  ChjEU'leBton,  September  18th ;  Ckdes- 
burg,  October  7th ;  Quincy,  October  18th ; 
and  Alton,  October  15th.  We  give  in 
Book  III  of  this  volume  their  dosing 
speeches  in  fiill. 

Great  crowds  attended,  and  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  daily  journals  gave  pho- 
nographic reports  of  the'  speeches.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  North  soon  ran  in  Lin* 
coin's  favor,  though  Douglas  had  hosts  of 
friends;  but  then  the  growinff  and  the 
aggressive  par^  was  the  Republican,  and 
even  the  novelty  of  a  new  and  attractive 
doctrine  like  that  of  '*  popular  sovereignihr" 
could  not  long  divert  their  attention.  Tne 
prize  suspended  in  view  of  the  combat- 
ants was  the  United  States  Senatorship, 
and  to  close  political  observers  this  was 
plainly  within  the  ^rasp  of  Douglas  by 
reason  of  an  apportionment  which  would 
give  his  party  a  majority  in  the  L^isla- 
ture,  even  though  the  popular  majority 
should  be  twenty  thousand  asainst  him— » 
a  system  of  apportionment,  oy  the  way, 
not  confined  to  Illinois  alone,  or  not  pecu- 
liar to  it  in  the  work  of  any  of  the  pe&t  par- 
ties at  any  period  when  party  lines  were 
drawn. 

Buchanan  closely  watched  the  fifht,  and 
it  was  charged  and  is  still  believed  by  the 
friends  of  the  *'  Little  Giant^"  that  the 
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adminiiitration  secredy  employed  iti  pa- 
trooAge  and  power  to  defeat  him.  CerUdn 
it  18  that  a  few  prominent  Democrats  de- 
serted the  standard  of  Douglas,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  rewarded.  In  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  however,  Douglas'  friends 
were  careless  of  the  views  of  uie  adminis- 
tration. He  was  a  greater  leader  than 
Buchanan,  and  in  niinois  at  least  he  over- 
shadowed the  administration.  He  lacked 
neither  money  nor  friends.  Special  trains 
of  cars,  banners,  cannon,  bands,  proces- 
sicms,  were  all  supplied  with  lavish  nands. 
The  democracy  of  Illinois,  nor  yet  of  any 
other  State,  ever  did  so  well  before  o^ 
since,  and  if  the  administration  had  been 
with  him  this  enthusiasm  might  have 
spread  to  all  other  States  and  given  his 
doctrine  a  larger  and  more  glorious  life. 
Only  the  border  States  of  the  South,  how- 
ever, saw  opportunity  and  glory  in  it, 
whUe  the  office-holders  in  other  sections 
stood  off  and  awaited  results. 

Lincoln's  position  was  different.  He, 
doiibtle»,  eany  realized  that  his  chances 
lor  election  were  remote  indeed,  with  the 
apportionment  as  it  was,  and  he  sought  to 
impress  the  nation  with  the  truth  of  his 
convictions,  and  this  without  other  dis- 
play than  the  force  of  their  statement  and 
pnblication.  Always  a  modest  man,  he 
was  never  more  so  than  in  this  great  battle. 
He  declared  that  he  did  not  care  for  the 
local  result,  and  in  the  light  of  what  tran- 
spired, the  position  was  wisely  taken. 
Douglas  was  apparently  just  as  earnest 
though  more  ambitious;  for  he  declared 
in  the  vehemence  of  the  advocacy  of  his 
doctrine,  that  "he  did  not  care  whether 
slavery  was  voted  up  or  voted  down." 
Douglas  had  more  to  lose  than  Lincoln — 
a  place  which  his  high  abilities  had  hon- 
ored in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
{Which  intriguing  enemies  in  his  own  party 
made  him  ooubly  anxious  to  hold.  Beaten, 
and  he  was  out  of  the  field  for  the  Presi- 
dencTj  with  his  enthroned  rival  a  candi- 
date lor  re-election.  Successlal,  and  that 
rival  must  leave  the  field,  with  himself  in 
direct  command  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
party.  This  view  must  have  then  been 
presented,  but  the  rapid  rise  in  public  feel- 
ing made  it  in  part  incorrect.  The  calcu- 
lation of  Douglas  that  he  could  at  one 
and  the  same  time  retain  the  good  will  of 
all  his  political  friends  in  Illinois  and 
those  of  the  South  failed  him,  though  he 
did  at  the  time,  and  until  his  death,  better 
represent  the  majority  of  his  party  in  the 
whole  country  than  any  other  leader. 

At  the  election  which  followed  the  de- 
bate, the  popular  choice  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  was  for  Lincoln  by  126,084  to  121,- 
940  for  Douglas;  but  the  apportionment 
of  1850  gave  to  Douglas  a  plain  majority 
of  the  S^ators  and  Bepresentatives. 

At  the  Freeport  meeting,  August  27th, 


there  were  sharp  questions  and  answem 
between  the  debaters.  They  were  brought 
on  by  Lincoln,  who.  after  alluding  to  soms 
questions  proponnaed  to  him  at  Ottawa, 
said: 

*'  I  now  propose  that  I  will  answer  any 
of  the  interrogatories/ upon  condition  that 
he  will  answer  questions  from  me  not  ex- 
ceeding the  same  number,  to  which  I  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  respond.  The  iudge 
remains  silent ;  I  now  say  that  I  will  an- 
swer his  interrogatories,  whether  he  an- 
swer mine  or  not,  and  that  after  I  have 
done  so  I  shall  propound  mine  to  him. 

"  I  have  supposed  myself,  since  the  or- , 
flnmization  oi  the  Republican  party  at 
Bloomington  in  May,  1856,  bound  as  a 
party  man  by  the  platforms  of  the  party, 
there,  and  since.  Ii,  in  any  interrogatories 
which  I  shall  answer,  I  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  what  is  within  these  platforms,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  no  one  is  responsible 
but  mysel£ 

'*  Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  take  up 
the  judge's  interrogatories  as  I  find  them 
printed  in  the  Chicago  Times,  and  answer 
them  seriatim.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  nustake  about  it,  I  have  copied  the 
interrogatories  in  writing,  and  also  my 
answers  to  them.  The  first  one  of  these 
interrogatories  is  in  these  words : 

QueHion  1. — I  desire  to  know  whether 
Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he  did  in  1854, 
in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law? 

Answer. — I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did, 
stand  in  fovor  of  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Q,  2. — I  desire  him  to  answer  whether 
he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in  1854, 
against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union,  even  if  the  people 
want  them? 

A. — I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand 
pledged  against  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States  into  the  Union. 

Q,  8 — I  want  to  know,  whether  he  stands 
pledged  against  the  aamission  of  a  new 
etate  into  the  Union,  with  such  a  Consti- 
tution as  the  people  of  the  State  may  see 
fit  to  make? 

A. — I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  mto  tbe  Union, 
with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of 
the  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 

Q.  4. — ^I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands 
to-day  pledg^ed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

A. — I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the 
abolition  of  idavery  in  the  Distnct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Q.  5. — ^I  desire  him  to  answer  whether 
he  stands  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  between  the  different  States? 

A. — ^I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  beiween  the  differeat 
States. 
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Q,  6. — ^I  desire  to  know  whether  he 
stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North 
as  well  as  South  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise line  ? 

A, — I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly, 
pledged  .to  a  behef  ia  the  bight  and  duty 
of  Confess  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  of  the 
Unit^States'  Territories. 

Q,  7. — I  desire  him  to  answer,  whether 
he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  new 
territory,  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited 
therein  ? 

A. — I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest 
acquisition  of  t^itory ;  and  in  any  eiven 
case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  sucm  ac- 
quisition, according  as  I  might  think  such 
acquisition  would  or  would  not  aggravate 
the  slavery  question  amon^  ourselves. 

"Now,  my  friends,  it  will  be  perceived 
upon  an  examination  of  these  questions 
and  answers,  that  so  far,  I  have  only  an- 
swered that  I  was  not  pledged  to  this,  that, 
or  the  other. 

The  judge  has  not  framed  his  interroga- 
tories to  ask  me  anything  more  than  this 
and  I  have  answered  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  interrogatories,  and  have  answered 
truly,  that  I  am  not  pledged  at  all  upon 
any  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  an- 
swered. But  I  am  not  disposed  to  hang 
upon  the  exact  form  of  his  interrogatories. 
I  am  rather  disposed  to  take  up,  at  least 
some  of  these  questions,  and  state  what  I 
really  think  upon  them. 

"  The  fourth  one  is  in  regard  to  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  relation  to  that,  I  have  mv  mind 
very  distinctly  made  up.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  Congress 
possesses  the  constitutional  power  to  abolish 
it.  Yet,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  I  should 
not,  with  my  present  views,  be  in  favor  of 
endeavoring  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  unless  it  should  be  upon 
these  conditions :  First,  That  the  aboli- 
tion should  be  gradual ;  Second,  That  it 
should  be  on  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  quali- 
fied voters  in  the  District;  and  Third, 
That  compensation  should  be  made  to  un- 
willing owners.  With  these  three  condi- 
tions, I  confess  I  would  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  Congress  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Henry  Clay,  'sweep  from  our 
Capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation.'  " 

I  now  proceed  to  propound  to  the  judge 
the  interrogatories,  so  far  as  I  have  fifamed 
them.  I  will  bring  forward  a  new  in- 
stalment when  I  get  them  ready.  I  will 
bring  now  only  four.    The  first  one  is : — 

1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by 
means  entirely  unobjectionable  in  all  other 
respects,  adopt  a  State  Constitution  and 
ask  admission  into  the  Union  under  it 
biffare  they  have  ihe  requisite  number  of 


inhabitants,  according  to  the  English  bill 
— some  ninety-three  thousand — ^wili  he 
vote  to  admit  them? 

2.  Can  the  people  of  the  United  Stat«0 
Territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the 
wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  State  Constitution  ? 

3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  decide  that  States  cannot  ex- 
clude slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in 
favor  of  acquiescing  in,  adopting  and  fol- 
lowing such  decision  as  a  rule  oi  political 
action  ? 

4.  Are  you  in  feivor  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional territory  in  disregard  of  how  much 
acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on  the 
slavery  question? 

To  these  questions  Mr.  Douglas  said: 
"  In  reference  to  Kansas,  it  is  my  opinion 
that,  as  she  has  population  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  slave  State,  she  has  people  enough 
for  a  free  State.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sacred 
rule  of  universal  application,  to  require  a 
Territory  to  contain  the  requisite  popula- 
tion for  a  member  of  Congress,  before  it  is 
admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

2.  *^  It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme 
Court  may  hereafter  decide,  as  to  the  ab- 
stract question  whether  slavery  may  or 
may  not  go  into  a  Territory  under  the 
Constitution,  the  people  have  the  lawful 
means  to  introduce  it,  or  exclude  it  as  they 
please,  for  the  reason  that  slavery  cannot 
exist  a  day,  or  an  hour,  anywhere,  unless 
it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations. 
These  police  regulations  can  only  be  estab- 
lished oy  the  local  legislature,  and  if  the 
people  are  opposed  to  slavery,  they  will 
elect  representatives  to  that  body,  who  will, 
by  unfriendly  legislation,  effectually  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  it  into  their  midst. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  for  it,  their 
legislation  will  favor  its  extension.  Hence, 
no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  be  on  that  abstract 
question,  still  the  right  of  the  people  to 
midce  a  slave  Territory  or  a  free  Terri- 
tory is  perfect  and  complete  under  the 
Nebraska  bill. 

*^  8.  The  third  question  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln presented  is,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  shall  decide  that  a  State 
of  this  Union  cannot  exclude  slavery  from 
its  own  limits,  will  I  submit  to  it?  I  am 
amazed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  ask  such 
a  question. 

He  casts  an  imputation  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  sup- 
posing that  they  would  violate  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  tell  him 
that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  moral  treason  that  no  man  on 
the  bench  could  ever  descend  to.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  himself,  would  never,  in  his  par- 
tisan feelings,  so  fJEir  forget  what  was  nght 
as  to  be  guuty  of  such  an  act. 
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4.  With  oar  nataral  incresAe,  growing 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe,  with  the  tide  of  emimtion 
that  is  fleeing  from  despotism  in  me  old 
world,  to  seek  refuge  in  our  own,  there  is 
a  constant  torrent  pouring  into  this  coun- 
try that  requires  mom  land,  more  terri- 
x>ry  upon  wnich  to  settle,  and  just  as  fast 
IS  our  interests  and  our  destiny  require 
yin  additional  territory  in  the  North,  in  the 
South,  or  on  the  Island  of  the  Ocean,  I 
am  for  it^  and  when  we  require  it,  will 
leave  the  people,  according  to  the  Nebraska 
bill,  free  to  do  as  they  please  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  every  other  ques- 
tion." 

The  bitterness  of  the  feelincs  aroused  by 
the  canvass  and  boldness  of  Douglas,  can 
both  be  well  shown  by  a  brief  abstract 
from  his  speech  at  Freeport  He  had  per- 
sisted in  calling  the  Republicans  "  Black 
Republicans/'  although  the  crowd,  the 
ereat  majority  of  which  was  there  against 
nim,  insisted  that  he  should  say  "  White 
Republican."  In  response  to  these  oft  re- 
peated demands,  he  said : — 

"Now,  there  are  a  great  many  Black 
Republicans  of  you  who  do  not  know  this 
thing  was  done.  ^"  White,  white,  and 
great  clamor)."  I  wish  to  remind  you  that 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  speaking,  there 
was  not  a  Democrat  vulgar  ana  black- 
guard enough  to  interrupt  him.  But  I 
Enow  that  the  shoe  is  pinching  you.  I  am 
clinching  Lincoln  now,  and  vou  are  scared 
to  death  for  the  result  I  have  seen  this 
thii^  befora  I  have  seen  men  make  ap- 
pointments for  discussions  and  the  mo- 
ment their  man  has  been  heard,  try  to  in- 
terrupt and  prevent  a  fair  hearing  of  the 
other  side,  i  have  seen  your  mobs  before 
and  defy  your  wrath.  (Tremendous  ap- 
plause.) 

*'  My  friends,  do  not  cheer,  for  I  need 
my  whole  time. 

"  I  have  been  put  to  severe  tests.  I  have 
stood  by  my  principles  in  fair  weather  and 
in  foul,  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  rain. 
I  have  defended  the  great  principle  of 
self-ffovemment  here  among  you  when 
Northern  sentiment  ran  in  a  torrentagainst 
me,  and  I  have  defended  that  same  great 

Srinciple  when  Southern  sentiment  came 
own  like  an  avalanche  upon  me.  I  was 
not  afraid  of  anv  te?t  they  put  to  me.  I 
knew  I  was  right — I  knew  my  principles 
were  sound — I  knew  that  the  people  would 
see  in  the  end  that  I  had  done  nght,  and 
I  knew  that  the  God  of  Heaven  would 
smile  upon  me  if  I  was  &ithfiil  **\  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  earnestness  of 
Lincoln's  position  we  need  only  quote  two 
par^raphs  fix>m  his  speech  at  Alton : — 

"fi  Slavery  wrong?  That  is  the  real 
nsue.  That  u  the  issue  that  will  continue 
in  this  country  when  these  poor  tongues  of 


Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be  silent. 
It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  two 
principles — aright  and  wrong — throughout 
the  world.  They  are  two  principles  that 
have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning 
of  time;  and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle. 
The  one  is  the  common  right  of  humanity, 
and  the  other  the  divine  right  of  Kings. 
It  is  the  same  principle  in  whatever  shape 
it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that 
says,  *  you  work  and  toil,  and  earn  bread, 
and  V\\  eat  it.'  No  matter  in  what  shape 
it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a 
King  who  seeks  to  bestride  the  people  of 
his  own  nation  and  life  by  the  fruit  of^ their 
labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an 
apology  for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is 
the  same  tyrannical  principle.'' 

And  again : — 

''On  this  subject  of  treating  it  as  a 
wrong,  and  limiting  its  spread,  let  me  say  a 
word.  Has  anything  ever  threatened  the 
existence  of  this  Union  save  and  except 
this  very  institution  of  slavery  ?  What  is 
it  that  we  hold  most  dear  among  us?  Our 
own  liberty  and  prosperity.  What  has 
ever  threatened  our  liberty  and  prosperity 
save  and  except  this  institution  of  slavery  ? 
If  this  is  true,  how  do  you  propose  to  im« 
prove  the  condition  of  things?  by  enlarging 
slavery  ? — ^by  spreading  it  out  and  making 
it  bigger?  You  may  have  a  wen  or  cancer 
upon  your  person  and  not  be  able  to  cut  it 
out,  lest  you  bleed  to  death ;  but  surely  it 
is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  engraft  it  and 
spread  it  over  your  whole  body.  That  is 
no  proper  way  of  treating  what  you  r^ard 
a  wrong.  You  see  this  peaceful  way  of 
dealing  with  it  as  a  wrong — ^restricting  the 
spread  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go  into 
new  countries  where  it  has  not  already 
existed.  That  is  the  peaceful  way,  the 
old-fashioned  way,  the  way  in  which 
the  fathers  themselves  set  us  the  ex- 
ample." 

The  administration  of  Pierce  had  left 
that  of  Buchanan  a  dangerous  legacy.  He 
found  the  pro-slavery  party  in  Congress 
temporarily  triumphant,  it  is  true,  and 
supported  by  the  action  of  Congress  in  re- 
jecting the  Topeka  constitution  and  rec- 
ognizinff  the  territorial  government,  but 
he  found  that  that  decision  was  not  accep- 
table either  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  country  or  to  a  rapialy  rising  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  North.  Yet  he 
saw  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  thatwaa 
to  sustain  the  territorial  government,  which 
had  issued  the  call  for  the  Lecompton  con- 
vention. He  was  supported  in  this  view 
by  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
had  decided  that  slavery  existed  in  Kansas 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  people  therein  could  only  re- 
lieve themselves  of  it  by  the  election  of 
delegates  who  would  prohibit  it  In  the 
constitution  to  be  fhuned  by  the  Leoomp* 
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ton  eonrentioxi.  The  Free  State  men  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  call,  made  little,  if 
any,  preparation  for  the  election,  yet  on 
the  last  day  a  number  of  them  voted  for 
State  officials  and  a  member  of  Conmas 
under  the  Lecompton  constitution.  This 
had  the  effect  of  suspending  hostilities  be- 
tween the  parties,  yet  peace  was  actually 
maintained  only  by  the  intervention  of 
U.  S.  troops,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Sumner,  who  afterwards  won  distinction 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  Free 
State  people  stood  firmly  by  their  Topeka 
constitution,  and  refused  to  vote  on  ques- 
tions affecting  delegates  to  the  Lecompton 
convention.  They  had  no  confidence  in 
Gk)vemor  Walker,  the  appointee  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  and  his  proclamations 
passed  unheeded.  They  recognized  their 
own  Governor  Robinson,  who  in  a  message 
dated  December  7th,  1857,  explained  and 
defended  their  position  in  these  words : 

**  The  convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution at  Topeka  originated  with  the 
people  of  Kansas  territory.  They  have 
adopted  and  ratified  the  same  twice  by  a 
direct  vote,  and  also  indirectlv  through  two 
elections  of  State  officers  ana  members  of 
the  State  Legislatuie.  Yet  it  has  pleased 
the  administration  to  regard  the  whole 
DA'oceeding  as  revolutionary." 

The  Lecompton  convention,  proclaimed 
by  Governor  Walker  to  be  lawfully  con- 
stituted, met  for  the  second  time.  Sept  4th, 
1857,  and  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion, and  adjourned  finally  Nov.  7th,  A 
large  majority  of  the  delegates,  as  in  the 
fir^  were  of  course  pro-slaveiy,  because 
of  the  refiisal  of  the  anti-slavery  men  to 
participate  in  the  election.  It  refused  to 
submit  the  whole  constitution  to  the  people, 
it  is  said,  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of 
President  Buchanan,  and  part  of  his 
Cabinet  *  It  submitted  only  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  slaveiv  should  exist  in 
the  new  State,  and  this  thev  were  required 
to  do  under  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  if 
indeed  they  were  not  required  to  submit  it 
aJL  Yet  such  was  the  hostility  of  the 
pro-slavery  men  to  submission,  that  it  was 
only  by  three  majority  the  proposition  to 
submit  the  main  question  was  adopted — a 
confession  in  advance  that  the  result  was 
not  likely  to  fi&vor  their  side  of  the  con- 
troversv.  But  six  weeks'  time  was  also 
allowea  for  preparation,  the  election  being 
ordered  for  Dec.  21st,  1857.  Still  another 
advantage  was  taken  in  the  printing  of  the 
ballots,  as  ordered  by  the  convention.  The 
method  nrescribed  was  to  endorse  the  bal- 
lots, "Constitution  with  Slavery,"  and 
"Constitution  with  no  Slavery,  thus  com- 
pelling the  voter,  however  adverse  his 
views,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
to  vote  for  it  as  a  wnole.  As  a  consequence, 
(at  least  &is  wsb  ^'ren  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons )  the  Ftee  State  men  as  a  rule  refused 


to  participate  in  the  eleetion,  and  the  result 
as  returned  was  6,148  votes  in  favor  o£ 
slavery,  and  589  against  it  The  constitu- 
tion was  annonnc^  as  adopted,  an  election 
was  ordered  on  the  first  Monday  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  for  State  officers,  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  member  of  Congress. 
The  opponents  of  the  Lecompton  constita« 
Uon  dia  not  now  refrain  firom  voting,  partly 
because  of  their  desire  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  but  mainly  to  secure 
an  opportunity,  as  advised  by  their  State 
officers,  to  vote  down  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution. Both  parties  warmly  contested 
the  result,  but  the  Free  State  men  won,  and 
with  their  general  victory  secured  a  large 
majority  in  the  Legislature. 

The  oallots  of  the  I>ee  State  men  were 
now  headed  with  the  words  "  Against  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,"  and  they  re- 
turned 10,226  votes  against  it^  to  184  f^r 
it  with  slavery,  and  24  for  it  affaanst  slavery. 
This  return  was  certified  by  J.  W.  Denv';r, 
"  Secretary  and  Acting  Governor,''  and  its 
validity  was  endorsed  by  Douglas  in  his 
report  from  the  Senate  Territoriid  Com- 
mittee. It  was  in  better  accord  with  his 
idea,  of  popular  sovereignty,  as  it  showed 
almost  twice  as  large  a  vote  as  that  cast 
under  the  Lecompton  plan,  the  fairness  of 
the  return  not  being  disputed,  while  that 
of  the  month  previous  was  disputed. 

But  their  previous  refusal  to  vote  on  the 
Lecompton  constitution  ^ave  their  oppo- 
nents an  advantage  in  position  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of 
the  people.  The  President  of  that  conven- 
tion. J.  Calhoun,  forwarded  the  document 
to  the  President  with  an  official  reoiieet 
that  it  be  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
was  done  in  a  message  dated  2a  February, 
1858^  and  the  President  recommended  the 
admission  of  Kansas  under  it 

This  message  occasioned  a  violent  debate 
in  Congress,  which  continued  for  three 
months.  It  was  replete  with  sectional 
abuse  and  bitterness,  and  nearly  all  the 
memben  of  both  Houses  participated.  It 
finally  closed  with  the  passage  of  the 
"  Act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
E[ansas  into  the  Union,"  passed  May  4th, 
1858.  This  Act  had  been  reported  by  a 
committee  of  conference  of  both  Houses, 
and  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  81  to  22, 
and  in  the  House  by  112  to  103.  There 
was  a  strict  party  vote  in  the  Senate  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Douelas,  C.  £.  Stuart 
of  Michigan,  and  D.  C.  Sroderick  of  Cal- 
ifornia, who  voted  with  the  Republican 
minority.  In  the  House  several  anti- 
Lecompton  democrats  voted  with  the  Be- 
publican  minority.  These  were  Messrs. 
Adrian  of  New  Jersey ;  Chapman  of  Pen n- 
sylvania ;  Clark  of  New  York ;  Cockerill 
of  Ohio ;  Davis  of  Indiana ;  Harris  of  Il- 
linois ;  Haskin  of  New  York ;  Hickman 
of  Pennsylvania;  McKibben  of  California; 
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.MsialiAn  of  QliBOiB;  Morgan  of  New 
York ;  Morris,  Shaw,  and  Smith  of  lUinoiB. 
The  Americans  who  voted  with  the  Bepub- 
licans  were  CrittendeQ  of  Kentucky ;  Davis 
of  Maryland;  Marshall  of  Kentucky; 
Kicaiul  of  Maryland ;  Undezwood  of  Ken- 
tacky.  A  number  of  those  previously 
daased  as  Anti-Lecompton  Democrats 
voted  against  their  colleagues  of  the  same 
faidiim,  and  oouaequently  against  the  bill. 
These  were  Messrs.  Cockerill,  Gwesheck. 
Hall,  Lawrence,  Pendleton  and  Cox  oi 
Ohio ;  Ekidlish  and  Foley  of  Indiana ;  and 
Jones  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Americans 
who  voted  against  the  bill  were  Kennedy 
of  Maryland ;  Anderson  of  Missouri ;  Bus- 
tis  of  Louisiana ;  Gilmer  of  North  Oaro* 
lina;  Hill  of  Geoma;  Maynaid,  Beady 
and  ZoUicoffer  of  Tennessee;  and  Trippe 
of  Georgia. 


The  following  are  the  political  features 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution : 

Article  YIL— Slavery. 

Sec.  1.  The  right  of  property  is  before 
and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanc- 
tion, and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave 
to  such  slave  and  its  increase  is  the  same, 
and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  any  property  whatever. 

Ssa  2.  The  l^alature  shall  have  no 
power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation 
of  i^ves  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  or  without  paying  the  owners 
previous  to  their  emancipation  a  full 
equivalent  in  money  for  the  slaves  so 
emancipated.  They  shall  have  no  power 
to  prevent  emigrants  to  the  state  from 
bringing  with  mem  such  persons  as  are 
deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of 
the  United  States  or  territories,  so  long  as 
any  person  of  the  same  age  or  description 
shall  be  continued  in  slavery  by  the  laws 
of  this  state :  JhrovidetL  That  such  person 
or  slave  be  the  bona  fioe  property  of  such 
emigrants :  And  provided,  cuso,  That  laws 
may  be  passed  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  state  of  slaves  who  have 
committed  high  crimes  in  other  states  or 
territories.  They  shall  have  power  to  pass 
laws  to  permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
emancipate  them,  saving  the  rights  of 
creditors,  and  preventing  them  from  be- 
coming a  public  charge.  They  shall  have 
power  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
treat  them  with  humanitv,  to  provide  for 
them  necessary  food  ana  clothing,  to  ab- 
stain from  all  izyuries  to  them  extending 
to  life  or  limb,  and,  in  case  of  their  neglect 
or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  direction  of 
such  laws,  to  have  such  slave  or  slaves 
■old  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  or 
owneiB» 


Ssa  8.  In  the  prosecution  of  slaves  ibr 
crimes  of  higher  grade  than  petit  larceny, 
the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  de- 
prive them  of  an  impartial  trial  by  a  petit 
jury. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  mali- 
ciously dismember,  or  deprive  a  slave  of 
life^  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  would 
be  inflicted  in  case  the  like  offence  had 
been  committed  on  a  free  white  person, 
and  on  the  like  proof,  except  in  case  oz 
insurrection  of  such  slave. 

Dree  Negroes. 

BiU  of  Rights,  SEa  23.  Free  negroes 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  this  state 
under  any  circumstances. 

Article  YllL— Elections  and  Rights  of 

Suffrage. 

Sec.  1.  Everv  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  aoove  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  having  resided  in  this  state  one 
year,  and  in  the  county,  city,  or  town  in 
which  he  may  offer  to  vote,  three  months 
next  preceding  anv  election,  shall  have 
the  qualifications  of  an  elector,  and  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  all  elections.  And  every 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  above 
the  age  aforesaid,  who  may  be  a  resident 
of  the  state  at  the  time  this'  constitution 
shall  be  adopted^  shall  have  the  right  of 
voting  as  aforesaid ;  but  no  such  citizen  or 
inhabitant  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  ex- 
cept in  the  county  in  which  he  shall 
actually  reside  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion. 


The  Topeka  Oonstitntton. 

The  following  are  the  political  features 
of  the  Topeka  constitution : 

Slavery. 

BiU  qf  Rights,  Sec.  6.  There  shall  be 
no  slavery  in  this  state,  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  unless  for  the  punishment  of 
crime. 

AmendTMnts  to  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  1.  All  propositions  for  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  shall  be  made 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  A  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  house  shall  be 
necessary,  after  which  such  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  again  referred  to  the 
legislature  elected  next  succeeding  said 
publicatioii.  If  passed  by  the  second 
legislature  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  house,  such 
amendments  shall  be  republished  as  afor^ 
said,  for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the 
next  general  election,  at  which  election 
such  proposed  amendments  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  approval  or 
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t«gection ;  and  if  a  maJoriW  of  the  electors 
Toting  at  such  election  shall  adopt  such 
amendmentSy  the  same  shall  become  a  part 
of  tke  constitution. 

Sec.  3.  When  more  than  one  amend- 
ment is  submitted  at  the  same  time,  they 
shall  be  so  submitted  as  to  enable  the 
electors  to  vote  upon  each  amendment 
separately.  No  convention  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  constitution  shall  be  called, 
and  no  amendment  to  the  constitution 
shall  be,  by  the  general  assembly,  made 
.before  the  year  1865,  nor  more  than  once 
in  five  years  thereafter. 

Submission  of  Constitution  to  the  People. 

Schedule^  Sec.  2.  That  this  constitution 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Kansas 
for  ratification  on  the  16tn  day  of  Decem- 
ber next.  That  each  qualified  elector 
shall  express  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
constitution  by  voting  a  written  or  printed 
ticket,  labelled  "Constitution,"  or  "No 
Constitution;"  which  election  shall  be 
held  by  the  same  judges,  and  conducted 
under  the  same  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  is  hereinafter  provided  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  general 
assembly. 


Tli«  Dovglaa  Amendment* 

The  following  is  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment, which  reiuly  formed  the  basis  of  the 
bill  for  admission : 

"  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any 
state  or  territory,  nor  to  exclude  it  there- 
from, but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  per- 
fectly free  to  form  and  regulate  tneir 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

The  bill  which  passed  on  the  4th  of  May 
was  known  as  the  English  bill,  and  it  met 
the  approval  of  Buchanan.  To  the  measure 
was  attached  "a  fundamental  condition 
precedent,"  which  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  ordinance  of  the  convention  accom- 
panying the  constitution  claimed  for  the 
new  State  a  cession  of  the  public  lands  six 
times  greater  than  had  been  granted  to 
other  States,  amounting  in  all  to  23,500,- 
000  acres.  In  lieu  of  this  Congress  pro- 
posed to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  a 
proposition  specifying  the  number  of  acres 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
arising  from  their  sale  were  to  be  used,  and 
the  acceptance  of  this  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  proclamation  that  "thereafter,  and 
without  further  proceedings  from  Congress 
the  admission  or  the  State  of  Kansas,  into 
the  Union,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever, 
shiul  be  complete  and  absolute."  The  con- 
dition was  never  fulfilled,  for  the  people  at 
the  election  on  the  2d  of  August,  1868, 


rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  9,513,  and  Kan*  « 
sas  was  not  admitted  under  the  Leoompton 
constitution. 

Finally,  and  after  continued  agitation, 
more  peaceful,  however,  than  that  which 
characterized  the  earlier  stages  of  the  strog* 
gle,  the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas 
called  an  election  for  del^ates  to  meet  and 
form  a  constitution.  They  assembled  in 
convention  at  Wyandot,  in  July,  1859,  and 
reported  a  constitution  prohibiting  slavery. 
This  was  adopted  by  a  majority  exceeding 
4000,  and  under  it  Kansas  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  the  29th  of  January,  1861. 

The  comparative  quiet  between  the  re- 
jection of  the  English  proposition  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Wyanoot  constitution,  was 
at  one  time  violently  disturbed  by  a  raid 
made  by  John  Brown  at  Harper*s  Ferry, 
with  a  view  to  excite  the  slaves  to  insur- 
rection. This  failed,  but  not  before  Gov. 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  had  mustered  his  militia, 
and  called  for  the  aid  of  United  States 
troops.  The  more  radical  anti -slavery  men 
of  the  North  were  at  first  shocked  by  the 
audacity  of  an  offense  which  many  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  treason,  but  the  anxie^ 
01  Virginia  to  hang  Brown  and  all  hu 
followers  who  had  been  captured  alive, 
changed  a  feeling  of  conservatism  in  the 
North  to  one  of  sympathy  for  Brown  and 
deeper  hatred  of  slavery.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  it  engendered  hostility  to  the 
Union  in  the  South.  The  right  and  wrong 
of  jslaverv  was  thereafter  more  generally 
discussed  than  ever.  The  talent  of  the 
South  &vored  it;  while,  with  at  least  a 
large  measure  of  truth  it  can  be  said  that 
the  talent  of  the  North  opposed  it  So 
bitter  grew  the  feeling  tnat  soon  the 
churches  of  the  sections  began  to  divide, 
no  other  political  question  having  ever  be- 
fore disturbed  the  Union. 

We  have  not  pretended  to  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  tne  Kansas  trouble  either 
in  that  State  or  in  Congress,  nor  yet  a  full 
history  of  the  many  issues  raised  on  ques- 
tions which  were  but  subsidiary  to  the 
main  one  of  slavery.  Our  object  is  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  political  parties  through- 
out that  struggle,  for  we  are  dealinff  with 
the  histor}r  of  parties  from  a  national  view, 
and  not  with  battles  and  the  minor  ques- 
tions or  details  of  parliamentary  struggles.  - 
The  contest  had  cemented  the  Democrats 
of  the  South  as  it  had  the  Republicans  of 
the  North ;  it  divided  both  the  Democrats 
of  the  North  and  the  Americans  in  all 
sections.  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Sam  Houston  of  Texas,  recognized  leaders 
of  the  Americans,  had  shown  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  stand  taken  by  Doug^ 
las,  as  early  as  1854.  Bell,  however,  was 
less  decid^  than  Houston,  and  took  his 
position  with  many  qualifications.  Hous- 
ton opposed  even  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  and  made  the  lastspeech 
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againsc  it  in  the  Senate.  He  closed  with 
these  words: 

"  In  the  discharge  of  my  duty  I  have 
acted  fearlessly.  The  events  of  tne  inture 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  Providence, 
and,  in  my  opinion^  on  the  decision  which 
we  make  npon  this  question  must  depend 
union  or  disunion." 

These  sentiments  were  shared  hy  many 
Americans,  and  the  great  majority  of  them 
drifted  into  the  Kepuhlican  party.  The 
Aholitionists  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sniggle,  allied  themselves  with  the  Repub- 
licans, a  few  of  their  leaders  proclaiming, 
however,  that  this  party  was  not  sufBciently 
advanced  in  its  views. 


lAe  Chmrlraton  Conynttom. 

8ach  was  the  condition  of  the  parties 
when  the  Democratic  national  convention 
met  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1860,  it  being  then  the  custom  of 
the  Democratic  party,  as  it  is  of  all  major- 
itp*  parties,  to  call  its  convention  first.  It 
was  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
thirtv-three  States  of  the  Union,  the  whole 
number  of  votes  being  SOS.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  former  Democratic  conventions 
it  adopted  the  two-third  rule,  and  202  votes 
were  required  to  make  nominations  for 
President  and  Vice-President  Caleb  Cush- 
inff,  of  Haas.,  presided.  From  the  first  a 
radical  difference  of  opinion  was  exhibited 
among  the  members  on  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  Almost  the 
entire  Southern  and  a  minority  of  the 
Northern  portion  believed  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  held  that  slave  property 
W88  as  valid  under  the  constitution  as  any 
otiier  ^lasB  of  propertv.  The  Douglas 
delegates  stood  nrmly  by  the  theory  of 
popular  sovereignty,  and  avowed  their  in- 
dinerence  to  the  fact  whether  it  would  lead 
to  the  protection  of  slave  property  in  the 
tenitories  or  not.  On  the  second  day  a 
committee  on  resolutions  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  State,  selected  by  the 
State  delegates,  was  named,  and  then  a 
resolution  was  resolved  unanmiously  "  that 
this  eonvention  will  not  proceed  to  ballot 
for  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  until  the 
platlbrm  shall  have  been  adopted."  On 
the  fifth  day  the  committee  on  resolutions 
ptesented  majority  and  minority  reports. 

After  a  long  discussion  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  two  reports,  they  were  both, 
<a  motion  of  Mr.  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania, 
ie-cr>mmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
hitiona,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  promote 
karmony ;  but  this  proved  to  be  impracti* 
cable;  O^  the  sixtn  day  of  the  Conven- 
^km  (Satnrdav,  April  28th,)  at  an  evening 
session,  Mr.  Averr,  of  North  Carolina,  ana 
HXi  flamiMlHj  of  Iowa,  from  the  majority 


and  minority  of  the  committee,  again  made 
opposite  and  conflicting  reports  on  the 
ouestion  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  On 
tnis  question  the  committee  had  divided 
from  the  beginning,  the  one  portion  em- 
bracing the  fifteen  members  firom  the 
slaveholdinff  States,  with  those  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  and  the  other  consist- 
ing of  the  members  from  all  the  firee  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  all  other 
questions  both  reports  substantially  agreed. 

The  following  i^  the  report  of  the  major- 
ity made  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Avery,  of 
I^orth  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee: ^^  Besolvedy  That  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  at  Cin- 
cinnati be  afllrmed  with  the  following  ex- 
planatory resolutions :  1st.  That  the  Gov« 
ernment  of  a  Territory,  organized  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  is  provisional  and  tempo- 
rary, and  during  its  existence  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right 
to  settle  with  their  propertjr  in  the  Terri- 
tory, without  their  rights,  either  of  person 
or  property,  being  destroyed  or  impaired 
by  Congressional  or  Territorial  legislation. 
2d.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  all  its  departments,  to  protect 
when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  ana 
property  in  the  Territories,  and  wherever 
else  its  constitutional  authority  extends. 
Sd.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory 
having  an  adequate  population  form  a 
State  Constitution,  the  right  of  sovereignty 
commences^  and  being  consummatea  by 
admission  into  the  Union,  they  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other 
States,  and  the  otate  thus  organized  ou^ht 
to  be  admitted  into  the  F^eral  Union 
whether  its  constitution  prohibits  or  recog* 
nizes  the  institution  of  slavery." 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  minor- 
ity, made  by  Mr.  Samuels,  of  Iowa.  After 
re-affirming  the  Cincinnati  platform  by 
the  first  resolution,  it  proceeds:  ''Inas- 
much as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the 
Democratic  party,  as  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture, and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  over  the  institution  of 
slavery  within  the  Territories,  Resolved, 
That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law.'' 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  Mr. 
Samuels  moved  the  adoption  of  the  minor- 
ity report  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the 
maiority.  This  gave  rise  to  an  earnest 
ana  excited  debate.  The  difference  be* 
tween  the  parties  was  radical  and  irrecon- 
cilable. The  South  insisted  that  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform,  whose  true  construction 
in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  Territories  had 
always  been  denied  by  a  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party,  should  be  explained  and 
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setded  by  an  express  recognition  of  the 

?rinciple8  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
'he  North,  on  the  other  hand,  refiiBed  to 
recognize  this  decision,  and  still  main- 
tained the  power  to  be  inherent  in  the 
people  of  a  Territory  to  deal  with  the 
Question  of  slavery  according  to  their  own 
discretion.  The  vote  was  then  taken,  and 
the  minority  report  was  substituted  for 
that  of  the  majority  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  The  delegates  from  the  six 
New  England  States,  as  well  as  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  fourteen 
free  States,  cast  their  entire  vote  in  &vor 
of  the  minority  report.  New  Jersev  and 
Pennsylvania  alone  among  the  free  States 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  refused  to 
vote  as  States,  but  their  delegates  voted  as 
individuals. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  end 
were  skillfully  devised  by  the  minority  of 
the  Peonsylvania  delegation  in  favor  of 
nominating  Mr.  Douglas.  The  entire  del- 
egation had,  strangely  enough,  placed  this 
power  in  their  hands,  \fj  selecting  two  of 
their  number,  Messrs.  Cessna  and  Wright, 
to  represent  the  whole  on  the  two  most  im- 
portant committees  of  the  Convention — 
that  of  organization  and  that  of  i^esolu- 
tions.  These  gentlemen,  by  adroitness  and 
parliamentary  tact,  succeeded  in  abrogat- 
ing the  former  practice  of  casting  the  vote 
of  the  State  as  a  unit.  In  this  manner, 
whilst  New  York  indorsed  with  her  entire 
thirty-five  votes  the  peculiar  views  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  notwithstanding  there  was  in  her 
delegation  a  majority  of  only  five  votes  in 
their  favor  on  the  question  of  Territorial 
sovereignty,  the  effective  strength  of  Penn- 
^Ivania  recognizing  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  reduced  to  three  votes, 
this  being  the  majority  of  fifleen  on  the 
one  side  over  twelve  on  the  other. 

The  question  next  in  order  before  the 
Convention  was  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
second  resolution  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee,  which  had  been  substituted  for 
the  report  of  the  majority.  On  this  aues- 
tion  Greorgia,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  Florida,  and  Mississippi  re- 
fused to  vot^.  Indeed,  it  soon  appeared 
that  on  the  question  or  the  final  adoption 
of  this  second  resolution,  which  in  f&ct 
amounted  to  nothing,  it  had  scarcely  any 
friends  of  either  party  in  the  Convention. 
The  Douglas  party,  without  explanation 
or  addition,  voted  against  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  Democracy  could  not  vote 
for  it  without  admitting  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  not  already  placed  the  right 
over  slave  property  in  the  Territories  on 
the  same  footing  with  all  other  property, 
and  therefore  uiey  also  voted  against  it 
Inconsequence  the  resolution  was  nega- 
Mved  by  a  vote  of  only  twenty-one  in  its 


fiivor  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
Had  the  seven  Southern  States  just  men- 
tioned voted,  the  negatives  would  have 
amounted  to  two  huncured  and  eij^hty-two, 
or  more  than  thirteen  to  one.  Thus  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  resolutions 
on  the  Temtorial  question  were  rejected, 
and  nothing  remained  before  the  Conven- 
tion except  the  Cincinnati  platform. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  (April 
30th|,  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alaoama, 
Soutn  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Tex- 
as, and  Arkansas,  having  assigned  their 
reasons  for  the  act,  withdrew  in  succession 
from  the  Convention.  After  these  seven 
States  had  retired,  the  delegation  from 
Virginia  made  an  effort  to  restore  har- 
mony. Mr.  Russell^  their  chairman,  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  and  portrayed  the 
alarming  nature  of  the  crisis.  He  ex- 
pressed nis  fears  that  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  a '  revolution,  and  if  this  Convention 
should  prove  a  foilure  it  would  be  the  likst 
National  Convention  of  any  party  which 
would  ever  assemble  in  the  United  States. 
'*  Virginia,''  said  he,  "  stands  in  the  midst 
of  her  sister  States,  in  garments  red  with 
the  blood  of  her  children  slain  in  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  Mrrepressible  conflict.' 
But,  sir,  not  when  her  children  fell  at  mid- 
night beneath  the  weapon  of  the  assassin, 
was  her  heart  penetrated  with  so  profound 
a  grief  as  that  which  will  wring  it  when 
she  is  obliged  to  choose  between  a  sepa- 
rate destiny  with  the  South,  and  her  com- 
mon destiny  with  the  entire  Republic" 

Mr.  Russell  was  not  then  prepared  to 
answer,  in  behalf  of  his  delegation,  whether 
the  events  of  the  day  (the  defeat  of  the 
majority  report,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
seven  States)  were  sufficient  to  justify  her 
in  taking  the  irrevocable  step  in  question. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  they  mi^t  have 
time  to  deliberate,  and  if  they  thought 
proper  make  an  effort  to  restore  harmony 
m  the  Convention,  he  expressed  a  desire 
that  it  might  adjourn  ana  afford  them  an 
opportunity  for  consultation.  The  Con- 
vention accordingly  adjourned  until  the 
next  day.  Tuesday,  May  Ist ;  and  imme- 
diatelv  aner  its  reassembling  the  del^^- 
tion  from  Georgia,  making  the  eighth 
State,  also  withdrew. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion had  consulted  amone  themselves,  and 
had  conferred  with  the  oelegation  of  the 
other  Southern  States  which  still  remained 
in  the  Convention,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
restoring  harmony.  In  consequence  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Tennessee,  stated  to  the  Con- 
vention that  "he  had  a  proposition  to  pre- 
sent in  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  Ten- 
nessee, whenever,  under  parliamentarv 
rules,  it  would  be  proper  to  present  it ' 
In  this  Tennessee  was  joined  by  Kentackv 
and  Virginia.  He  should  propose  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  whenever  it  would  be  in 
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Older :  '  Eewolved^  That  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  an  ecjoal  risiit  to  set- 
tie  with  their  property  in  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  we  recognize  as  the 
eorrect  exposition  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  neither  the  rights  of 
person  nor  property  can  be  destroyed  or 
inpaired  by  Congressional  or  Territorial 
legislation.  *' 

On  a  subsequent  day  (May  8d),  Mr.  Bus- 
sell  inibrmed  the  Convention  that  this  re- 
solution had,  ''he  believed,  received  the 
approbation  of  all  the  delegations  from 
the  Southern  States  which  remained  in 
the  Convention,  and  also  received  the  ap- 
probation of  tiie  delegation  from  New 
York.  He  was  informed  there  was  strength 
enough  to  pass  it  when  in  order." 

Mr.  Howard,  however,  in  vain  attempted 
to  obtain  a  vote  on  his  resolution.  When 
be  moved  to  take  it  up  qn  the  evening  of 
the  day  it  had  been  omred,  he  wAs  met  bv 
cries  of" Not  in  order,"  "Not  inorder.^' 
The  manifest  purpose  was  to  postpone  its 
consideration  until  the  hour  should  arrive 
which  had  been  fixed  by  a  previous  order 
of  the  Convention,  in  opposition  to  its  first 
order  on  the  same  subject,  for  the  balloting 
to  commence  for  a  Presidential  candidate, 
when  it  would  be  too  late.  This  tiie  friends 
of  Mr.  Douglas  accomplished,  and  no  vote 
was  ever  taken  upon  it  either  at  Charleston 
or  Baltimore. 

Before  the  balloting  commenced  Mr. 
Howard  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition,  with  the  aid  of  the  thirty-five 
votes  from  New  York,  in  obtaining  a  vote 
of  the  Convention  in  re-affirmance  of  the 
two-thirds  rule.  On  his  motion  they  re- 
solved, by  141,  to  112  votes,  "  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Convention  be  and  he  is  here- 
by directed  not  to  declare  any  person 
nominated  for  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice-Presidenl  unless  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  numoer  of  votes  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  of  all  the  electoral  col- 
leges." It  was  well  known  at  the  time 
that  this  resolution  rendered  tiie  regular 
nomination  of  Mr.  Douglas  impossible. 

The  balloting  then  commenced  (Tuesday 
evening.  May  1st),  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
senion.  Necessary  to  a  nomination,  under 
the  two-thirds  rule,  202  votes.  On  the 
first  ballot  :Mr.  -Douslas  received  146} 
votes;  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  42;  Mr. 
Quthrie,  of  Kentudnr,  85| ;  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Tenneasee,  12;  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New 
York,  7 ;  Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  6 ;  Mr. 
Toocey,  of  Ckmnecticut,  2} ;  Mr.  Davis,  of 
MisBiaBippi,  1},  and  Mr.  Pearoe,  of  Mary- 
land,! vote. 

The  voting  continued  until  May  8d, 
dnriiu^  which  there  were  fifty-four  addi- 
tiooaiballotings.  Mr.  Douglas  never  rose 
h  more  than  152i,  and   ended  in  151} 


votes,  202  votes  being  necessary  to  a  nomi* 
nation. 

Until  1824  nominations  had  been  made 
by  Congressional  caucus.  In  these  none 
participated  except  Senators  and  Demo- 
cratic States,  and  Bepresentatives  from 
Democratic  Congressional  districts.  The 
simple  majority  rule  governed  in  these 
caucuses,  because  it  was  morally  certain 
that,  composed  as  they  were,  no  candidate 
could  be  selected  against  the  will  of  the 
Democratic  States  on  whom  his  election 
depended.  But  when  a  change  was  made 
to  National  Conventions,  it  was  at  once 
perceived  that  if  a  mere  minority  could 
nominate,  then  the  delegates  firom  Anti- 
Democratic  States  might  oe  mainly  instru- 
mental in  nominating  a  candidate  for 
whom  thev  could  not  give  a  sinele  electo- 
ral vote.  Whilst  it  would  have  oeen  harsh 
and  inexpedient  to  exclude  these  States 
from  the  Convention  altogether,  it  would 
have  been  unjust  to  confer  on  them  a  con- 
trolling power  over  the  nomination.  To 
compromise  this  difficulty,  the  two-thirds 
rule  wss  adopted.  Under  its  operation  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  that  a  candi- 
date could  be  selectecL  without  the  votes 
of  a  simple  majority  or  delegates  from  the 
Democratic  States.  This  was  the  argu- 
ment of  its  friends. 

It  had  now  become  manifest  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  nomination  at 
Charleston.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Doufflas 
adhered  to  him  and  would  vote  for  him 
and  him  alone,  whilst  his  oi>ponents,  ap- 
prehending the  effect  of  his  principles 
should  he  be  elected  President,  were  equally 
determined  to  vote  against  his  nomination. 

In  the  hope  that  some  compromise 
might  yet  be  effected,  the  Convention,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Russell,  of  Virginia, 
resolved  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on 
Mondav,  the  18th  June ;  and  it  was  **  re- 
spectfully recommended  to  the  Democratic 
party  or  the  several  States,  to  make  pro* 
vision  for  supplying  all  vacancies  in  tneir 
respective  delegations  to  this  Convention 
when  it  shall  re-assemble." 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  Balti« 
more  on  the  18th  June,  I860,  according  tc 
its  adjournment,  and  Mr.  Cudiing,  the 
President^  took  the  chair. 

Immediately  after  the  reornmization  of 
the  Convention,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Tennee* 
see,  offered  a  resolution,  **  that  the  Presii 
dent  of  this  Convention  direct  the  ser* 
geant-at-arms  to  issue  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  dele^tes  of  the  Convention,  ss  orig- 
inallv  constituted  and  organized  at  Charles- 
ton.'^ Thus  the  vitally  important  question 
was  distinctly  presented.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, became  manifest  that  no  such  reso- 
lution could  prevail.  In  the  absence  of 
the  delegates  who  had  withdrawn  at 
Charleston,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas 
constituted  a  controlling  minority.    At  the 
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threshold  they  resisted  the  admission  of 
the  original  delegates,  and  contended  that 
by  withdrawing  they  had  irrevocably  re- 
signed their  seats.  In  support  of  this  po- 
sition, they  relied  upon  the  language  of 
the  resolution  adjourning  the  Convention 
to  Baltimore,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
"recommended  to  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  several  States  to  make  provision  for 
supplying  all  vacancies  in  their  respe(^tive 
delegations  to  this  Convention,  wnen  it 
shall  reassemble."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advocates  of  their  readmission  con- 
tended that  a  simple  withdrawal  of  the 
delegates  was  not  a  final  renunciation  of 
their  seats,  but  they  were  still  entitled  to 
reoccupy  them,  whenever,  in  their  judg- 
ment, this  course  would  be  best  calculate 
to  restore  the  harmony  and  promote  the 
success  of  the  Democratic  party ;  that  the 
Convention  had  no  right  to  interpose  be- 
tween them  and  the  Democracy  of  their 
respective  States ;  that  being  directly  re- 
sponsible to  this  Detnocracv,  it  alone  could 
accept  their  resignation ;  tnat  no  such  re- 
signation had  ever  been  made,  and  their 
authority  therefore  continued  in  full  force, 
and  this,  too,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
constituents. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  the  adiournment 
from  Charleston  to  Baltimore,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  in  several  of  these  States, 
had  proceeded  to  elect  delegates  to  take 
the  place  of  those  jvho  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Convention.  Indeed,  it  was 
manifest  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been 
clearly  proved  by  tne  event,  that  these 
delegate  represented  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  party  in  their  respective  States. 
These  new  delegates,  nevertheless,appeared 
and  demanded  seats.  * 

After  a  Ions  and  ardent  debate,  the 
Convention  adopted  a  resolution,  onered 
by  Mr.  Church,  of  New  York,  and  modi- 
fied on  motion  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  of  Penn- 
Slvania,  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Mr. 
oward,  to  refer  '^  the  credentials  of  all 
persons  claiming  seats  in  this  Convention, 
made  vacant  by  the  secession  of  delegates 
at  Charleston,  to  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials.*' They  thus  prejudged  the  oues- 
tion,  by  deciding  that  the  seats  of  these 
delegates  had  b^n  made  and  were  still 
vacant.  The  Committee  on  Credentials 
had  been  orinnally  composed  of  one  dele- 
sate  from  each  of  the  thirtv-three  States, 
but  the  number  was  now  reduced  to  twen- 
ty-five, in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of 
eight  of  its  members  from  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South  Car- 
olina, Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida.  The  committee,  therefore,  now 
stood  16  to  9  in  fiivor  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  instead  of  17  to  16  a^nst  it, 
according  to  its  original  organization. 

*  Trom  Mr.  Boehama*!  Administration  on  tho  «t«  of 
Sebellion,  pnbliahed  l^  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  1868. 


The  committee,  thiongh  their  chairman, 
Mr.  Krum,  of  Missoori,  made  their  report 
on  the  2l8t  June,  and  Governor  Steveni^  of 
Oregon,  at  the  same  time  presentea  a 
minority  report,  signed  by  nimself  and 
eight  other  members. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ^ve  in  detail  these 
conflicting  reports.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  whimt  the  report  of  the  majority 
maintained  that  the  dele^ateSj  by  with- 
drawing at  Charleston,  haa  resigned  their 
seats,  and  these  were  still  vacant ;  that  of 
the  minority,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  the 
right  of  these  delegates  to  resume  their 
seats  in  the  Convention,  by  virtue  of  their 
orijnnal  appointment. 

On  the  next  day  (June  22),  the  impor- 
tant decision  was  made  between  the  con- 
flicting reports.  Mr.  Stevens  moved  to 
substitute  the  minority  report  for  that  of 
the  majority,  and  his  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  lOOJ  to  150.  Of  course  no 
vote  was  eiven  from  any  of  the  excluded 
States,  e:^ept  one  half  vote  from  each  of 
the  parties  in  Arkansas. 

The  resolutions  of  the  majority  were  then 
adopted  in  succession.  Among  other  mo- 
tions of  similar  character,  a  motion  had 
been  made  by  a  delegate  in  the  majority 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  .which  the  Con- 
vention had  adopted  the  minority  report^ 
as  a  substitute  ror  that  of  the  migority, 
and  to  lay  his  own  motion  on  the  table. 
This  is  a  common  mode  resorted  ta  ac- 
cording to  parliamentary  tactics,  of  de- 
feating eveiy  hope  of  a  reconsideration  of 
the  pending  question,  and* rendering  the 
first  decision  final. 

Mr.  Cessna  with  this  view  called  for  a 
vote  on  laying  the  motion  to  reconsider  on 
the  table.  Should  this  be  negatived,  then 
the  question  of  reconsideration  would  be 
open.  The  President  stated  the  question 
to  be  first  "  on  laying  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Convention  refused  to  amend  the  majority 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  bv 
substituting  the  report  of  the  minority.'' 
On  this  question  New  York,  for  the  nrst 
time  since  the  meeting  at  Baltimore,  voted 
with  the  minority  and  changed  it  into  a 
majority.  "When  New  York  was  called," , 
says  the  report  of  the  proceedings, "  and  re- 
sponded tiiirty-five  votes"  (in  the  nega- 
tive) "  the  response  was  greeted  with  loud 
cheers  and  applause."  The  result  of  the 
vote  was  113}  to  188) — **  so  the  Convention 
refiised  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  minority  report."  The  Con- 
vention then  adjourned  until  evening,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  New  York, 
amidst  great  excitement  and  confusion. 

This  vote  of  New  York,  appearing  to  in- 
dicate a  purpose  to  harmonize  the  party  by 
admitting  tne  original  delegates  nom  the 
eight  ab^nt  States,  was  not  altogether  un- 
expected.   Although  voting  as  a  nnit^  it 
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known  that  her  delegnUion  were  greatly 
among  themselyee.  The  exact 
sti^enffth  of  the  minority  was  afterwards 
seated  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its  members, 
in  the  Breckinridge  Oonvention.  He  aaid : 
"  Upon  all  qnestions  and  especially  upon 
th.e  adoption  of  the  majority  report  on  ere- 
dentialfl,  in  which  we  nad  a  long  contest, 
the  line  wu  strictly  drawn,  and  there  were 
tliirty  on  one  side  and  forty  on  the  other.'' 
The  position  of  New  York  casting  an  un- 
^Tided  vote  of  thirtr-flye,  with  Dean  Rich- 
mond at  their  head,  had  been  a  controlling 
power  firom  the  conunencement 

Strong  expectations  were,  therefore,  now 
entertained  that  after  the  New  York  dele- 
gation had  recorded  their  vote  against  a 
motion  which  woald  have  killed  the  mi- 
nority report  beyond  hope  of  reviral,  they 
woald  now  follow  this  up  hj  taking  the 
next  step  in  advance  and  voting  for  its  re- 
consideration and  adoption.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  very  same  day,  however,  they 
revefsed  their  course  and  voted  ilgainst  its 
reconsideration.  They  were  then  cheered 
bv  the  opposite  party  Jrom  that  which  had 
cheered  tnem  in  the  morning.  Thus  the 
action  of  the  Convention  in  favor  of  the 
majority  report  became  final  and  conclu- 
sive. 

Mr.  Oessna,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  once 
moved  "  that  the  Convention  do  now  pro- 
ceed to  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Bussell  rose  and  stated,  **  It  has  be- 
come my  dutv  now,  by  direction  of  a  large 
majoritv  of  the  dele^tion  from  Virffinia, 
respectniUy  to  inform  you  and  this  Body, 
that  it  is  not  consistent  with  their  convic- 
tions of  duty  to  participate  longer  in  its- 
deliberations." 

Mr.  Lander  next  stated  "  that  it  became 
his  duty,  as  one  of  thedel^ates  from  North 
Carolina,  to  sa^  that  a  verv  large  majority 
of  the  del^ation  from  that  State  were 
compelled  to  retire  permanently  from  this 
Convention,  on  account,  as  he  conceived, 
of  the  unjust  course  that  had  been  pursued 
toward  some  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
South.  The  South  had  heretofore  relied 
upon  the  Northern  Democracy  to  give  them 
the  rights  which  were  justly  due  tnem  ;  but 
the  vote  to-dav  had  satisfied  the  majority 
of  the  North  (Carolina  delegation  that  these 
rights  were  now  reftised  them,  and,  this 
being  the  case,  they  could  no  longer  re- 
main in  the  Convention." 

Then  followed  in  succession  the  with- 
drawal of  ^e  delegations  from  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  California,  Oregon, 
and  Arkansas.  The  Convention  now  ad- 
)oumed  at  half-past-ten  o'clock  until  the 
next  morning  at  ten. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  President,  Mr.  Cushine,  whilst 
tendering  his  thanks  to  its  members  for 
their  candid  and  honorable  support  in  the 


performance  of  his  duties,  stated  that  not- 
withstanding the  retirement  of  the  delega- 
tions of  several  of  the  States  at  Charleston, 
in  his  solicitude  to  maintain  the  harmony 
and  union  of  the  Democratic  party,  he 
had  continued  in  his  post  of  labor.  ^'  To 
that  end  and  in  that  sense,"  said  he.  "  I 
had  the  honor  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,  nere 
at  Baltimore.  But  circumstances  have 
since  transpired  which  compel  me  to  pause. 
The  delegations  of  a  nuyonty  of  the  States 
have^  eitner  in  whole  or  in  part^  in  one 
form  or  another,  ceased  to  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention.  *  * 
*  In  the  present  circumstances,  I  deem 
it  a  duty  of  self-respect  and  I  deem  it 
still  more  a  duty  to  this. convention,  as  at 
present  organized,  *  "^^  *  to  resign  my 
seat  as  President  of  this  Convention,  in 
order  to  take  my  place  on  the  floor  as  a 
member  of  the  delegation  from  Massachu- 
setts. *  *  *  I  deem  this  above  all  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  the  members  of  this 
Convention,  as  to  whom  no  longer  would 
nnr  action  represent  the  will  of  a. majority 
of  the  Convention." 

Gk)vemor  Tod,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  then  took  the  vacant  chair,  and 
was  greeted  with  hearty  and  lonf  •continued 
cheers  and  applause  from  memoers  of  the 
Convention.  * 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  now  an- 
nounced that  a  portion  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  aesired  to  retire,  but  was 
interrupted  by  cries  of  "No"  "No," 
"  Call  the  roll."  Mr.  Cessna  called  for  the 
original  question,  to  wit,  that  the  Conven- 
tion now  proceeu  to  a  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President. 

The  President  here  ordered  the  Secre- 
tary to  call  the  States.  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont  were  called,  and  they 
give  an  unbroken  vote  for  Stephen  A. 
ouglas.  When  Massachusetts  was  called, 
Mr.  Butler  rose  and  said  he  had  a  respect- 
ful paper  in  his  hand  which  he  would 
desire  the  President  to  have  read.  A  scene 
of  great  confusion  thereupon  ensued,  cries 
of  "  I  object"  being  h^urd  upon  all  sides 
Mr.  Butler,  not  to  be  baffled,  contended 
for  his  right  at  this  stage  to  make  remarks 
pertinent  to  the  matter,  and  cited  in  his 
support  the  practice  of  the  Conventions  at 
Baltimore  in  1848  and  1852,  and  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1856.  He  finplly  prevailed,  and 
was  permitted  to  procee  1.  He  then  said 
he  "  would  now  withdra  v  from  the  Con- 
vention, upon  the  ^ound  that  there  had 
been  a  witndrawal,  in  who.  e  or  in  part,  of 
a  majority  of  the  States;  and  further, 
which  was  a  matter  more  personal  to  him- 
self, he  could  not  sit  in  a  convention  where 
the  African  slave  trade,  which  was  piracy 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  counti^,  was 
openly  advocated." 

Mr.  Butler  then  retired,  followed  by 
Qeheral  Cushing  and  four  others  of  the 
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MassachusettB  delegation.  All  of  these 
had  voted  with  the  South  and  against 
Douglas. 

The  balloting  now  proceeded.  Mr. 
Douglas  receiv^  173}  votes.;  Mr.  Guthrie 
9 ;  Aur.  Breckinridge  6} ;  Mr.  Bocock  and 
Mr.  Seymour  each  1 ;  and  Mr.  Dickerson 
and  Mr.  Wise  each  half  a  vote.  On  the 
next  and  last  ballot  Mr.  Douglas  received 
181}  votes,  eight  of  those  in  the  minority 
having  changed  their  votes  in  his  favor. 

To  account  for  this  number,  it  is  oroper 
to  state  that  a  few  delegates  from  nve  of 
the  eight  States  which  had  withdrawn  still 
remained  in  the  Convention.  On  the  last 
ballot  Mr.  Douglas  received  all  of  their 
votes,  to  wit :  8  of  the  15  votes  of  Virginia, 
1  of  ^e  10  votes  of  North  Carolina,  1}  of 
the  8  votes  of  Arkansas,  8  of  the  12  votes 
of  Tennessee,  8  of  the  12  votes  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  2}  of  the  8  votes  of  Maryland, 
making  in  the  aggregate  14  votes. ,  To 
this  number  may  be  added  the  9  votes  of 
the  new  delegates  from  Alabama  and  the 
6  from  Louisiana,  which  had  been  admitted 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  original  dele- 
gates. 

Mr.  Douglas- was  accordingly  declared 
to  be  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Democra- 
tic party  of  the  Union,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Church,  of  New  York,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  "The 
whole  bodv  rose  to  its  feet,  hats  were 
waved  in  the  air,  and  manv  tossed  aloft ; 
shouts,  screams,  and  yells,  and  every 
boisterous  mode  of  expressing  apjprobation 
and  unanimity,  were  resorted  to. 

Senator  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  was 
then  unanimously  nominated  as  the 
candidate  for  Vice-President;  and  the 
Convention  adiourned  sine  die  on  the  28d 
June,  the  sixtn  and  last  day  of  its  ses- 
sion. On  the  same  day,  but  after  the  ad- 
journment, Mr.  Fitzpatrick  declined  the 
nomination,  and  it  was  immediately  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of 
Georgia,  bv  the  Executive  Committee. 
Thus  ended  the  Douglas  Convention. 

But  another  Convention  assembled  at 
Baltimore  on  the  same  28d  June,  styling 
itself  the  "National  Democratic  Conven** 
tion.''  It  was  com|>OBed  chiefly  of  the 
delegates  who  had  just  withdrawn  from 
the  Douglas  Convention,  and  the  ori^nal 
delegates  from  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 
One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  abrogate  the 
two-third  rule,  as  had  been  done  bv  the 
Douglas  Convention.  Both  acted  under 
the  same  necessity,  because  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  rule  would  have  prevented  a 
nomination  by  either. 

Mr.  Cushin^  was  elected  and  took  the 
chair  as  President.  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress he  said :  "  Grentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, we  assemble  here,  del^ates  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention,  duly 
oecredited  thereto  from  more  than  twenty 


States  of  &e  Union,  for  the  pnipoM  of 
nominating  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
part^f  for  we  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
rresident  of  the  United  States,  for  tke 
purpose  of  announcing  the  principles  of 
the  party,  and  for  the  purpoae  of  continu- 
ing and  re-establishing  that  partjr  upon 
the  firm  foundations  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  the  coequal  rights  of  the 
several  States." 

Mr.  Averv,  of  North  Carolina,  who  had 
reported  the  majority  resolutions  at 
Charleston^  now  reported  the  same  from 
the  committee  of  this  body,  and  they 
"were  adopted  unanimously,  amid  great 
applause."^ 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  select 
their  candidates.  Mr.  liorin^,  on  behalf 
of  the  del^ites  from  Massachusetts,  who 
with. Mr.  Butler  had  retired  from  the 
Douglas  Convention,  nominated  John  C. 
Brecxinridge,  of  Kentucky,  which  Mr. 
Dent,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation present)  "  most  heartily  seconded." 
Mr.  Ward,  from  the  Alabama  delegation, 
nominated  B.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia; 
Mr.  Ewing,  from  thiit  of  Tennessee,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York ;  and 
Mr.  Stevens,  from  Oregon,  nominated 
General  Joseph  Lane.  Eventually  all 
these  names  i^ere  withdrawn  except  that 
of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  and  he  received  the 
nomination  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  his  favor 
from  twenty  States  was  108^. 

General  Lane  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated as  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presideilt 
Thus  terminated  the  Breckinridge  Conven- 
tion. 


The  Glkl««KO  Rcpalilfto«a  ComrmutUtm* 

The  Republicans  had  named  May  16di, 
1860,  as  the  date  and  Chicago  as  the  place 
for  holding  their  second  National  Conv^i- 
tion.  They  had  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  vote  for  Fremont  and  Dayton,  and, 
what  had  now  become  apparent  as  an  ir- 
reconcilable division  of  the  Democracy, 
encouraged  them  in  the  belief  that  they 
could  elect  their  candidates.  Those  of  the 
great  West  were  especially  enthusiastic, 
and  had  contributed  nreely  to  the  erection 
of  an  immense  "  Wigwam,"  capable  of 
holding  ten  thousand  people,  at  Chicago. 
All  the  Northern  States  were  frilly  repre- 
sented, and  there  were  besides  partial  de« 
legations  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri  and  Virginia,  with  occa- 
sional delegates  from  other  Slave  States, 
there  being  none,  however,  from  the  Gulf 
States.  David  Wilmot,  of  Penna.,  author 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  was  made  tempo 
rary  chairman,  and.  George  Ashman,  of 
Mass.,  permanent  President.  No  differ- 
ences were  excited  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  platform,  and  the  proceedings 
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tkroiigkim.  were  characteriMcL  by  great 
luvmony^  though  there  was  a  somewhat 
sharp  contest  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tioii.  The  prominent  candidates  were  Wm. 
H.,  Seward,  of  New  York ;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of 
Ohio ;  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Edward  Bates,  of  MissoorL  There 
were  three  ballots,  Mr.  Lincoln  receiving 
in  the  last  354  out  of  446  totes.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard led  the  vote  at  the  beginning,  but  he 
was  strongly  opposed  by  gentlemen  in  his 
own  State  as  prominent  as  Horace  Greeley 
and  Thorlow  Weed,  and  his  nomination 


thottsht  to  be  inexpedient.  .  Lincoln's 
saocessfm  debate  with  Douelas  was  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  aelegates,  and 
erery  addition  to  his  vote  so  heightened 
the  enthusiasm  that  the  convention  was 
finallr  carried  %ff  its  feeV*  the  delegations 
rapidly  changing  on  the  last  ballot  Lin- 
coln had  been  a  known  candidate  but  a 
month  or  two  before,  while  Seward's  name 
had  been  eyery  where  canvassed,  and  where 
opposed  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
it  was  mainly  because  of  the  belief  that  his 
views  on  slavery  were  too  radical.  He  was 
more  strongly  favored  by  the  Abolition 
branch  of  the  party  than  any  other  candi- 
didate.  When  the  news  of  his  success  was 
first  conveyed  to  Mr.  Lincoin  he  was  sit- 
jin^  in  the  office  of  the  State  JoumcUf  at 
Springfield,  which  was  connected  by  a 
telegraph  wire  with  the  Wigwam.  On  the 
close  of  the  third  ballot  a  despatch  was 
handed  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  read  it  in  silence, 
and  then  announcing  the  result  said: 
''There  is  a  little  woman  down  at  our 
house  would  like  to  hear  this— I'll  go  down 
and  tell  her,"  and  he  started  amid  the 
shoats  of  Dereonal  admirers.  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  with  much  unanimity,  and  the 
CSucago  Convention  closed  its  work  in  a 
■ingle  day. 


A  ''Constitutional  Union,"  really  an 
American  Convention,  had  met  at  Balti- 
more on  the  9th  of  May.  Twen^  States 
were  represented,  and  Jekn  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
•etts,  were  named  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency.  Their  friends,  though 
known  to  be  less  in  number  than  either  those 
of  Douglas,  Lincoln  or  Breckinridge,  yet 
made  a  vigorous  canvass  in  the  hope  tnat 
the  election  would  be  thrown  into  the 
House,  and  that  there  a  compromise  in  the 
vote  by  States  would  naturally  turn  toward 
their  candidates.  The  result  of  the  great 
contest  is  elsewhere  given  in  our  Tabulated 
History  of  Politics. 

THE  FBDrCIPi;B  IHYOLVED. 

Lincoln  reeeiyed  large  majorities  in 
nearly  all  of  the  firee  States,  his  popular 


vote  being  1,866,452 ;  electoral  vote,  180. 
Douglas  was  next  in  the  popular  estimate, 
receiving  1,875^167  votjs,  with  but  12  elec- 
tors.  Breckinridge  had  847,953  votes,  with 
76  electors;  Bell,  with  570,631  votes,  had 
39  electors. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy are  given  at  length  in  the  Book  of 
Platforms,  and  were  briefly  these:  The 
Republican  party  disserted  that  slavery 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  territories : 
that  it  could  exist  only  by  virtue  of  local 
and  positive  law;  that  freedom  was  na- 
tional; that  slaveiy  was  morally  wrong, 
and  the  nation  should  at  least  anticipate 
its  gradual  extinction.  The  Douglas  wing 
of  me  Democratic  party  adher^  to  the 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  and 
claimed  that  in  its  exercise  in  the  terri- 
tories they  were  indifferent  whether  slavery 
was  voted  up  or  down.  The  Breckinridge 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  asserted  both 
the  moral  and  legal  right  to  hold  slaves, 
and  to  carry  them  to  the  territories,  ana 
that  no  power  save  the  national  .constitu- 
tion could  prohibit  or  interfere  with  it  out- 
side of  State  lines.  The  Americans  sup- 
porting Bell,  adhered  to  their  peculiar 
doctrines  touching  emigration  and  natural- 
ization, but  had  abandoned,  in  most  of  the 
StateSj  the  secrecy  and  oaths  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  order.  They  were  evasive  and 
non-committal  on  the  slavery  question. 

Secession,  up  to  this  time,  had  not  been 
regarded  as  treasonable  in  all  sections  and 
at  all  times.  As  shown  in  many  previous 
pages,  it  had  been  threatened  by  the  Hart- 
ford Convention ;  certainly  by  some  of  the 
people  of  New  England  who  opposed  the 
war  of  1812.  Some  of  the  more  extreme 
Abolitionists  had  favored  a  division  of  the 
sections.  The  South,  particularly  the  Gulf 
States,  had  encouraged  a  secret  organiza- 
tion. Known  as  the  "Order  of  the  Lone 
Star,''  preyious  to  and  at  the  time  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  One  of  its  objects 
was  to  acquire  Cuba,  so  as  to  extend  slave 
territory.  The  Gulf  States  needed  more 
slaves,  and  though  the  law  made  partici- 
pancy  in  the  slave  trade  piracy,  many  car- 
goes nad  been  landed  in  parts  of  the  Gulf 
without  protest  or  prosecution,  just  prior 
to  the  election  of  1860.  Calhoun  had 
threatened,  thirty  years  before,  nullifica- 
tion, and  Defore  that  again,  secession  in 
the  dvent  of  the  passage  of  the  Publie 
Land  Bill.  Jefferson  and  Madison  had 
indicated  that  doctrine  of  State  Rights  on 
which  secession  was  based  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  facts 
which  were  dail^  discussed  by  the  i>eoide 
of  the  South  during  this  most  exciting  of 
all  Presidential  campaigns. 

The  leaders  in  the  South  had  anticipated 
defeat  at  the  election,  and  many  of  them 
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made  early  preparations  for  the  withdrawal 
of  their  States  from  the  Union.  Some  of 
the  more  extreme  anti-slavery  men  of  the 
North,  noting  these  preparations,  for  a 
time  favored  a  plan  or  letting  the  South 
go  in  peace.  South  Carolina  was  the  first 
to  adopt  a  secession  ordinance,  and  before 
it  did  80,  Horace  Greeley  said  in  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

"If  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
lostified  the  secession  from  the  British 
£mpire  of  three  millions  of  colonists  in 
177o,  we  can  not  see  why  it  would  not  jus- 
tify the  secession  of  five  millions  of  South- 
rons from  the  Federal  Union  in  1861." 

These  views,  however,  soon  fell  into  dis- 
frivor  throughout  the  North,  and  the  period 
of  indecision  on  either  sicte  ceased  when 
Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  The  Gulf 
States  openly  made  their  preparations  as 
soon  as  tne  result  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion was  known,  as  a  rule  pursuant  to  a 
previous  understanding.  The  following, 
condensed  from  Hon.  Edward  McPher- 
son's  "  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America  during  the  Greai  Bebellian"  is 
a  'jorrftct  statement  of  the  movements 
which  foilowd,  in  the  several  Southern 
States: 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

November  5th,  1860.  Legislature  met 
to  choose  Presidential  electors,  who  voted 
for  Breckinridge  and  Lane  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  Gov.  William  H. 
Gist  recommended  in  his  message  that  in 
the  event  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election 
to  the  Presidency,  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  the  State  be  immediately  called 
to  consider  and  determine  for  themselves 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive left  is  the  "  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina from  the  Federal  Union." 

7th.  United  States  ofiicials  resigned  at 
Charleston. 

10th.  U.  S.  Senators  James  H.  Ham- 
mond and  James  Chestnut,  Jr.,  resigned 
their  seats  in  the  Senate.  Convention 
called  to  meet  Dec.  17th.  Delegates  to  be 
elected  Dec.  6th. 

18th.  Collection  of  debts  due  to  citi- 
zens of  non-slaveholding  States  stayed. 
Francis  W.  Pickens  elected  Governor. 

17th.  Ordinance  of  Secession  adopted 
unanimously. 

21st.  Commissioners  appointed  (Bam- 
well,  Adams,  and  Orr)  to  proceed  to 
Washington  to  treat  for  the  poesession  of 
U.  S.  Government  property  within  the  lim- 
its of  South  Carolina.  Comminsioners  ap- 
pointed to  the  other  slaveholding  States. 
Douthem  Congress  proposed. 

24th.  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  with- 
drew. 

Gov.  Pickens  issued  a  proclamation 
**  aanouncing  the  repeal,  Dec.  20th,  1860, 


by  the  good  people  of  South  CaioUna."  of 
the  Ordinance  of  May  23d,  1788,  and  ^'  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  other  Statea  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca," and  proclaiming  to  the  world  "  that 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  is,  as  she  has 
a  ri^ht  to  be,  a  separate,  sovereip,  free 
and  independent  State,  and,  as  sucn,  has  a 
right  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  negotiate 
treaties,  lei^es,  or  covenants,  and  to  do 
all  acts  whatsoever  that  righ^uUy  apper- 
tain to  a  free  and  independent  State. 

"  Done  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  South 
Carolina." 

Jan.  3d,  1861.  South  Carolina  Omii- 
missioners  left  Washington. 

4th.  Convention  appointed  T.  J.  With- 
ers, L.  M.  Eeitt,  W.  W.  Boyce,  Jas.  Cheat- 
nut,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Rhett,  Jr.,  K  W.  Barnwell, 
and  C.  G.  Memminger,  delegates  to  South- 
em  Congress. 

5th.  Convention  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Governor. 

14th.  Legislature  declared  that  any  at- 
tempt to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter  would  be 
considered  an  open  act  of  hostility  and  a 
declaration  of  war.  Approved  the  Gov- 
ernor's action  in  firing  on  the  Star  of  the 
West,  Accepted  the  services  of  the  Cataw- 
ba Indians. 

27th.  Received  Jud^e  Robertson,  Com- 
missioner from  Virginia,  but  rejected  the 
proposition  for  a  conference  and  co-oper- 
ative action. 

March  26th.  Convention  met  in  Charles- 
ton. 

April  8d.  Ratified  "Confederate"  Con- 
stitution— ^yeas  114,  nays  16. 

8th.  Transferred  forts,  etc,  to  "Con- 
federate" government 

OEORQLL. 

November  8th,  1860.  Legislature  met 
pursuant  to  previous  arrangement. 

18th.  Convention  called.  Legislature 
appropriated  $1,000,000  to  arm  the  State. 

Dec.  8d.  Resolutions  adopted  in  the  L^- 
islature  proposing  a  conference  of  the 
Southern  States  at  Atlanta,  Feb.  20th. 

January  17th2  1861.  Convention  met. 
Received  Commissioners  from  South  Caro- 
lina ind  Alabama 

18th.  Resolutions  declaring  it  the  riffht 
and  duty  of  Georgia  to  secede,  adopteo^ 
yeas  165,  nays  180. 

19th.  Ordinance  of  Secession .  passed-- 
yeas  208,  nays  89. 

21st  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  withdrew. 

24th.  Elected  Delegates  to  Southern 
Congress  at  Montgomery^  Alabama. 

28th.  Elected  Commissioners  to  other 
Slaveholding  States. 

29th.  AdoDted  an  addresi "  to  the  Sooth 
and  tiie  worlcL" 
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llarch  7th.  CoBventioii  reassembled. 

16th.  Ratified  the'' Ck>iif6derate"  (insti- 
tution— yeas  96,  na^  5. 

20th.  Ordinance  passed  authorizing  the 
**  Oonfederate"  government  to  occupy,  use 
and  possess  the  forts,  navy  yards,  arsenals, 
and  custom  houses  within  the  limits  of  said 
State. 

April  26th.  (Governor  Brown  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  repudiation  by 
ne  citizens  of  Georgia  of  all  debts  due 
Northem  men. 

MISSIfiSIPPI. 

November  26th,  1860.  Legislature  met 
Nov.  26th,  and  adjourned  Nov.  80th.  Elec- 
tion for  Convention  fixed  for  Dec  20th. 
Convention  to  meet  Jan  7th.  Convention 
bills  and  secession  resolutions  passed  unani- 
mously. Commissioners  appointed  to  other 
filaveholding  States  to  secure  '*  their  co- 
operation in  effecting  measures  for  their 
common  defence  and  safety." 

Jan.  7th,  1861.    Convention  assembled. 

9th.  Orainance  of  Secession  passed — 
yeas  84,  na3r8 15. 

In  the  ordinance  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  express  their  consent  to  form 
a  federal  union  with  such  of  the  States  as 
have  seceded  or  may  secede  from  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  except  such  parts  thereof  as 
embrace  other  portions  than  such  seceding 
States. 

10th.  Commissioners  from  other  States 
received.  Resolutions  adopted,  reco^z- 
ing  South  Carolina  as  sovereign  and  mde- 
pendent. 

Jan.  12th.  Representatives  in  Congress 
withdrew. 

19th.  The  committee  on  the  Confederacy 
in  Uie  Legislature  reported  resolutions  to 
provide  for  a  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
to  establish  a  provisional  government  for 
seceding  States  and  States  hereafter  seced- 
ing. 

zlst.  Senators  in  Congress  withdrew. 

March  30th.  Ratified  "Confederate" 
Constitation — yeas  78,  nays  7. 

FLORIDA. 

November  26th,  1860.  Legislature  met. 
dovemor  M.  S.  Ferry  recommended  imme- 
diate secession. 

Dec.  Ist  Convention  bill  passed. 

Jan.  3d,  1861.  Convention  met 

7th«  Commissioners  from  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama  received  and  heard. 

10th.  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed — 
yeas  62,  nays  7. 

Idih.  Delegates  appointed  to  Southern 
Congress  at  Montgomeiv. 

2l8t.  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  withdrew. 

Feb.  14th.  Act  passed  by  the  Leg^sla- 
tnre  declaring  that  after  any  actual  collision 


between  Federal  troops  and  those  in  the 
employ  of  Florida,  the  act  of  holding  office 
under  the  Federal  government  shall  be 
declared  treason,  ana  the  person  convicted 
shall  suffer  death.  Transferred  control  of 
government  property  captured,  to  the  "  Con- 
federate''  government. 

LOUISIANA.  V 

December  10th,  1860.    Le^lature  met 

11th.  Convention  called  tor  Jan.  2dd« 
Military  bill  passed. 

12th.  Commissioners  from  Mississippi  re- 
ceived and  heard.  Governor  instructed  to 
communicate  with  Governors  of  other 
southern  States. 

Jan  23d,  1861.  Convention  met  and 
organized.  Received  and  heard  Commis- 
sioners from  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

25th.  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed-^ 
yeas  113,  nays  17.  Convention  refused  to 
submit  the  ordinance  to  the  people  by  a 
vote  of  84  to  45.  This  was  subsequently 
reconsidered,  and  the  ordinance  was  sub- 
mitted. The  vote  upon  it  as  declared  was 
20,448  in  favor,  and  17,296  against 

Feb*  5th.  Senators  withdrew  from  Con« 
gress,  also  the  Representatives,  except  John 
£.  Bouli^y.  State  flag  adopted.  Pilots 
at  the  Balize  prohibited  from  bringing  over 
the  bar  any  United  States  vessels  of  war. 

March  7th.  Ordinance  adonted  in  secret 
session  transferring  to  "  Confederate  "  States 
government  $536,000.  being  the  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  U.  S.  mint  and  customs 
seized  by  the  State. 

16th.  An  ordinance  voted  down,  submit- 
ting the  "  Confederate  "  Constitution  to  the 
people — ^yeas  26,  nays  74. 

21st  Ratified  the  "Confederate "Consti- 
tution— ^yeaslOL  lays  7.  (Governor  author- 
ized to  transf)c»  the  arms  and  property 
captured  fror .  the  United  States  to  the 
"  Uonfederate  "  Government, 

27th.  Convention  adjourned  nne  die^ 

ALABAMA. 

January  7th,  1861.    Convention  met 

8th.  Received  and  heard  the  Commis- 
sioner from  South  Carolina. 

11th.  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed  in 
secret  session — ^yeas  61,  nays  39.  Proposi- 
tion to  submit  ordinance  to  the  people  lost 
— ^yeas  47,  nays  53. 

14th.  Legislature  met  pursuant  to  pre- 
vious action. 

19th.  Delegates  elected  to  the  Southern 
Congress. 

21st  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
Congress  withdrew. 

26th.  Commissioners  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  United  States  Government  relative 
to  the  United  States  forts,  arsenals,  etc., 
within  the  State. 

'  The  Convention  requested  the  people  of 
the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  V ii^nia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida. 
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QeoigiA,  MiBgiBsippiy  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri to  meet  the  people  of  Alabama  by 
their  del^ates  in  OonTention,February  4th, 
1861,  at  Montgomery,  for  the  purpose  ,of 
consulting  as  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
securing  concerted  or  harmonious  action  in 
whatever  measures  may  be  deemed  most 
desirable  for  their  common  peace  and 
security.  Militair  bill  passed.  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  otner  Slaveholding 
States. 

March  4th.  CSonvention  re-assembled. 

lath.  Ratified  ''Confederate"  Constitu- 
tion, yeas  87,  nays  6.  Transferred  control 
forts,  of  arsenals,  ete.,  to  "  Confederate" 
Government 

ABKANSAS. 

January  16th,  1861.  Legislature  passed 
Convention  bill  Vote  of  the  people  on 
the  Convention  was  27,412  for  i^  and  15,- 
826  Sf  ainst  it. 

February  18th.  Delej^tes  elected. 

March  4th.  Convention  met. 

18th.  The  Ordinance  of  Secession  de- 
feated— ^yeas  85,  nays  39.  The  convention 
effected  a  compromise  by  agreeing  'to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  co-operation  or  seces- 
sion to  the  people  on  tilie  1st  Monday  in 
August. 

May  6th.  Passed  Secession  Ordinance- 
yeas  69.  na^rs  1.  Authorized  her  delegates 
to  the  Provisional  Congress,  to  transfer  the 
arsenal  at  Little  Rock  and  nospital  at  Na- 
poleon to  the  **  Confederate  "  Gtovernment 

TEXAS. 

January  21st,  1861.    Legislature  met 

28th.    People's  State  Convention  met. 

29th.  Legislature  oassed  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  has 
no  power  tp  coerce  a  Sovereign  Stete  after 
she  has  pronounced  her  separation  from 
the  Federal  Union. 

February  1st  Ordinance  of  Secession 

Sassed  in  Convention— yeas  166,  nays  7. 
[ilitary  bill  passed. 

7th.  Ordinance  passed,  forming  theibun- 
dation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.    Dele- 

Stes  to  the  Southern  Congress  elected, 
so  an  act  passed  submittiiu^  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  to  a  vote  or  the  people. 

23d.  Secession  Ordinance  voted  on  by 
the  people ;  adopted  by  a  vote  of  84,794  in 
favor,  and  11,235  against  it 

March  4th.  Convention  declared  the 
State  out  of  the  Union.  Gov.  Houston 
issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect. 

16th.  Convention  by  a  vote  of  127  to  4 
deposed  Gov.  Houston,  declaring  his  seat 
vacant  Gov.  Houston  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  protesting  against  this 
action  of  the  Convention. 

20th.  Legislature  confirmed  the  action 
of  the  Convention  in  deposing  €k>v.  Hous- 
loii  by  a  Tote  of  53  to  IL    Transferred 


forts,  etc.,  to  "Confederate"  Government 
23d.  Ratified  the  **  Confederate"  Consti- 
tution— ^yeas  6S,  nays  2. 

KOBTH  CABOLINA. 

November  20th,  1860.  Legislature  met 
Gk>v.  Ellis  recommended  that  the  Legisla- 
ture invite  a  conference  of  the  Souuem 
States,  or  fidling  in  that,  send  one  or  more 
delegates  to  the  neighboring  States  so  aa  to 
secure  concert  of  action.  He  recommend^ 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  militia, 
and  the  enrollment  of  all  persons  between 
18  and  45  years,  and  the  organization  of  a 
corps  of  ten  thousand  men ;  also,  a  Con- 
vention, to  assemble  immediately  after  the 
groposed  consultetion  with  other  Southern 
tates  shall  have  terminated. 

December  9th,  Joint  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Relations  agreed  to  report  a  Conven- 
tion Bill. 

17th.  Bill  appropriating  $800,000  to 
arm  the  State,  deoated. 

18th.  Senate  passed  above  bill — ^yeaa, 
41,  nays,  8. 

20th.  Commissioners  from  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  received  and  heard — the  latter, 
J.  Thompson,  bv  letter. 

22d.  Senate  bill  to  arm  the  State  &iled 
to  pass  the  House. 

22d.    Adjourned  till  January  7th. 

January  8th,  1861.  Senate  Bill  arming 
the  State  passed  the  House,  yeas,  73,  naya^ 
26. 

30th«  Passed  Convention  Bill — election 
to  take  place  February  28th.  No  Secession 
Ordinance  to  be  valid  without  being  rati- 
fied by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  State. 

31st  Elected  ThoB.  L.  Clingman  United 
States  Senator, 

February  13ih.  Commissioners  from 
C^eorffia  publicly  received. 

20th.  Mr.  Hoke  elected  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  State.    Military  Bill  passed. 

28th.  Election  of  Delegates  to  Conven- 
tion  took  place. 

28th.  The  vote  for  a  Convention  was 
46,671;  against  47,333 — ^mi^ority  against  a 
Convention  661. 

May  1st.  Extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture met  at  Uie  call  of  Gov.  Ellis.  The 
same  day  they  passed  a  Convention  BUI, 
ordering  the  election  of  del^ates  on  the 
15th. 

2d.    Lqrislatnre  adjourned. 

13th.  Election  of  del^;atea  to  the  Con- 
vention took  place. 

20th.    Convention  met  at  Baleigh. 

21st  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed; 
also  the  "  Confederate ''  Constitution  rati- 
fied. 

June  5th.  Ordinance  passed,  ceded  the 
arsenal  at  Fayetteville,  and  transferred 
magazines,  etc,  to  the  "Confederate* 
Qovemment 
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January  6th,  1861.    Legislature  met 

12th.    Passed  Conyention  Bill. 

30th.  GommiaaionerB  to  Washington 
appointed. 

February  8th.  People  TOted  no  Conven- 
tion :  67,360  to  54,156. 

^£ay  1st  L^islature  passed  a  joint  re- 
eolation  authorizing  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point Commissioners  to  enter  into  a  min- 
tary  league  with  the  authorities  of  the 
^  Confederate  "  States. 

7tlL.  Legislature  in  secret  session  rati- 
fied the  league  entered  into  by  A.  0.  W. 
Totten,  Gustavus  A.  Henry,  Washington 
Barrow,  Commissioners  for  Tennessee,  and 
Henry  W,  Hilliard,  Commissioner  for 
*' Confederate"  Butes,  stipulating  that 
Tennessee  until  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Confederacy  placed  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  State  under  the  control  of  the 
President  of  the  "  Confederate  "  States,  and 
tamed  over  to  the  "  Confederate "  States 
all  the  public  property,  naval  stores  and 
munitions  of  war.  Passed  the  Senate, 
yeas  14,  nays  6,  absent  and  not  voting  5; 
the  House,  yeas  42,  nays  15,  absent  and 
not  voting,  18.  Also  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  Ordinance  dissolving  the 
Federal  relations  between  Tennessee  and 
the  United  States,  and  an  ordinance  adopt- 
ing and  ratifying  the  Confederate  Consti- 
tution, these  two  latter  to  be  voted  on  by 
the  people  on  June  8th  were  passed. 

June  24th.  Gov.  Isham  Cf.  Harris  de- 
clared Tennessee  out  of  the  Union,  the 
vote  for  Separation  being  104,019  against 
47,2oo. 

VIBGINIA. 

January  7th,  1861.  Legislature  con- 
vened. 

8th.    Anti-coercion  resolution  passed. 

9th.  Besolution  passed,  asking  that  the 
statu9  qtio  be  maintained. 

10th.  The  Governor  transmitted  a  des- 
patch from  the  Mississippi  Convention,  an- 
nouncing its  unconditional  secession  from 
the  Union,  and  desiring  on  the  basis  Of  the 
old  Constitution  to  form  a  new  union  with 
the  seceding  States.  The  House  adopted— 
y;cas  77,  nays  6L— an  amendment  submit- 
ting to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  question  of 
referring  for  tiieir  decision  any  action  of 
the  Convention  dissolving  Virginia's  con- 
nection with  the  Union,  or  changing  its 
organic  law.  The  Bichmond  Enquirer 
denounced  "the  emasculation  of  the. Con- 
vention Bill  as  imperilling  all  that  Virgin- 
ians held  most  sacred  and  dear." 

16th.  Commissioners  Hopkins  and  Gil- 
mer of  Alabama  received  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

17th.  Besolutions  passed  proposing  the 
Crittenden  resolutions  as  a  basis  for  a^ust- 
ment,  and  reauesting  General  Government 
•o  avoid  coUiflion  with  Southern  States. 


Gov.  Letcher  communicated  the  Besolu- 
tions of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  disdain,  and  saying 
that  "  the  threat  conveyed  can  inspire  no 
terror  in  freemen."  The  resolutions  were 
directed  to  be  returned  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York. 

18th.  $1,000,000  appropriated  for  the 
defence  of  the  State. 

19th.  Passed  resolve  that  if  all  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  differences  of  the  country 
fail,  every  consideration  of  honor  and  in- 
terest demands  that  Virginia  shall  unite 
her  destinies  with  her  sister  slaveholding 
States.  Also  that  no  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  can  be  permanent  or  satisfactory, 
which  will  not  secure  to  each  section  self- 
protecting  power  against  any  invasion  of 
the  Fedeial  Union  upon  the  reserved  rights 
of  either.  (See  Hunter's  proposition  for 
adjustment.) 

•21st.  Replied  to  Commissioners  Hop- 
kins aud  Gilmer,  expressing  inability  to 
make  a  definite  response  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Convention. 

22d.  The  Governor  transmitted  the  re- 
solutions of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  with 
unfavorable  comment.  His  message  was 
tabled  by  a  small  majority. 

30th.  The  House  of  Delegates  to-day 
tabled  the  resolutions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  but  referred  those  of  Tennes- 
see to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 

February  20th.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  of  Michigan  were  returned 
without  comment. 

28th.  Ex-President  Tyler  and  James  A. 
Seddon,  Commissioners  to  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, presented  their  report,  and  denounced 
the  recommendation  or  that  body  as  a  de- 
lusion and  a  sham,  and  as  an  insult  and  an 
offense  to  the  South. 


9t  TiviBiliila  CoBTentton. 

February  4th.  Election  of  delegates  to 
the  Convention. 

13  th.    Convention  met. 

14th.  Credentials  of  John  S.  Preston, 
Commissioner  from  South  Carolina,  Fulton 
Anderson  from  Mississippi,  and  Henry  L. 
Benning  from  Georgia,  were  received. 

18th.  Commissioners  from  Mississippi 
and  Georgia  heard ;  both  pictured  the  dan- 
ger of  Virginia  remaining  with  the  North; 
neither  contemplated  such  an  event  as  re- 
union. * 

19th.  The  Commissioner  from  South 
Carolina  was  heard.  He  said  his  people 
believed  the  Union  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous, and  declared  that  there  was  no 
human  fone  — ^no  sanctity  of  human  touch, 
--^0iat  could  re-unite  the  people  of  the 
North  with  the  people  of  the  South— that 
it  could  never  be  done  unless  the  economy 
of  God  were  changed. 
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20th.  A  committee  reported  that  in  all 
but  sixteen  counties,  the  majority  for  sub- 
mitting the  action  of  the  Convention  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  was  52,857.  Numerous 
resolutions  on  Federal  Eelations  intro- 
duced, generally  expressing  attachment  to 
the  Union,  but  denouncingcoercion. 

26th.  Mr.  Goggin  of  Bedford,  in  his 
speech,  denied  the  right  of  secession,  but 
admitted  a  revolutionary  remedy  for  wrongs 
committed  upon  a  State  or  section,  and 
said  wherever  Virginia  went  he  was  with 
her. 

March  2d.  Mr.  Ooode  of  Bedford  offered 
a  resolution  that,  as  the  powers  delegated 
to  the  General  Government  by  Virginia 
had  been  perverted  to  her  injury,  and  as 
the  Orittenaen  propositions  as  a  oasis  of 
adjustment  had  been  rejected  by  their 
Northern  confederates,  uierefore  every 
consideration  of  duty,  interest^  honor  and 
patriotism  requires  that  Virginia  should  de- 
clare her  connection  with  the  Government 
to  be  dissolved. 

5th.  The  thanks  of  the  State  were  voted 
to  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  by  yeas  107, 
nays  16,  for  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
honorable  adjustment  of  the  national  diffi- 
culties. Mr.  Harvie  of  Amelia  offered  a 
resolution,  requesting  Legislature  to  make 
needful  appropriations  to  resist  an v  attempt 
of  the  Federal  authorities  to  hold,  occupy 
or  possess  the  property  and  places  claimea 
by  the  United  States  in  any  of  the  seceded 
States,  or  those  that  may  withdraw  or  col- 
lect duties  or  imposts  in  the  same. 

9th.  Three  reports  were  made  from  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations.  The 
majority  proposed  to  submit  to  the  other 
States  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, awaiting  the  response  of  non-slave- 
holding  Stat^  before  aetermining  whether 
**  she  will  resume  the  powers  granted  by 
her  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  throw  herself  upon  her  reserved 
rights ;  meanwhile  insisting  that  no  coer- 
cion be  attempted,  the  Federal  forts  in  se- 
ceded States  be  not  reinforced,  duties  be 
not  collected,  etc.,"  and  proposing  a  Con- 
vention at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  the  last 
Monday  in  May,  of  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Henry 
A.  Wise  differed  in  details,  and  went  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction.  Messrs.  Lewis 
£.  Harvie,  Robert  L.  Montague  and  Sam- 
uel C.  Williams  recommend^  the  immedi- 
ate pailsage  of  an  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
Mr.  Barbour  of  Culpeper  insisted  upon  the 
immediate  adoption  by  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  States  of  needed  guarantees  of  safety, 
and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three 
Commissioners  to  confer  with  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  at  Montgomery. 

19th.  Committee  on  Federal  Relations 
reported  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  were  the  substitute  of 


Mr.  Franklin  of  Pa.,  in  "Peace  Confer- 
ence," changed  by  using  the  expression 
"  involuntary  servitude  "  in  pla^e  of  "  per- 
sons held  to  service."  The  neht  of  owners 
of  slaves  is  not  to  be  impaired  by  congres- 
sional or  territorial  law,  or  any  pre-exist- 
ing law  in  territory  hereafter  acquired. 

Involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crimcL 
to  be  prohibited  north  of  36°8(K,  but  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  or  any  Ter- 
ritorial le^siature  south  of  that  line.  The 
third  section  has  some  verbal  alterations, 
providing   somewhat   better   security  for 

Eropertr  in  transit.  The  fifth  section  pro- 
ibitB  the  importation  of  slaves  from  places 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  states. 
The  sixth  makes  some  verbal  changes  in 
relation  to  remuneration  for  fogitives  by 
Congress,  and  erases  the  clause  relative  to 
the  securing  of  privileges  and  immunities. 
The  seventn  forbids  the  granting  of  the 
elective  franchise  and  right  to  hold  office 
to  persons  of  the  African  race.  The  eighth 
provides  that  none  of  these  amendments, 
nor  the  third  para^aph  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution^ 
nor  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  shall  be 
amended  or  abolished  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  States. 

25th.  The  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
fused (yeas  4,  nays  116]  to  strike  out  the 
mjyori^  report  and  insert  Mr.  Carlile's 
"  reace  Conference  "  substitute. 

26th.  The  Constitution  of  the  "  Confede- 
rate" States,  proposed  bv  Mr.  Hall  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  report  of  the  committee,  re- 
jected— ^yeas  9,  nays  78. 

28th.  The  first  and  second  resolutions 
reported  by  the  committee  adopted. 

April  6th.  The  ninth  resolution  of  the 
majority  report  came  up.  Mr.  Bonldin 
offered  an  amendment  striking  out  the 
whole,  and  inserting  a  substitute  declaring 
that  the  indepenaence  of  the  seceded 
States  should  oe  acknowledged  without 
delav,  which  was  lost — je»&  6o,  nays  71. 

9tn.  Mr.  Wise's  substitute  for  the  tenth 
resolution,  to  the  effect  that  Virginia  re- 
cognizes the  independence  of  the  seceding 
States  was  adopted — ^yeas  128,  nays  20. 

April  17.  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed 
in  secret  session — ^yeas  88,  nays  55,  one 
excused,  and  eight  not  voting. 

Same  day  the  Commissioners  adopted 
and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  Provi- 
sional Gk)vemment  of  the  "  Confederate  " 
States  of  America,  this  ordinance  to  cease 
to  have  legal  effect  if  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia voting  upon  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion should  reject  it. 

25th.  A  Convention  was  made  between 
Commissioners  of  Virginia,  chosen  by  the 
Convention,  and  A.  H.  Stephens,  Commis- 
sioner for  "  Confederates,"  stipulating  that 
Virginia  until  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy  should   place   her  military 
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force  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  ''Confederate"  States;  also  turn 
oyer  to  "  Confederate  "  States  all  her  pub- 
lic property,  naval  stores,  and  munitions  of 
war.  Signed  by  J.  Tyler,  W.  B.  Preston, 
8.  3IcD.  Moore,  James  P.  Holcombe,  Jas. 
C.  Bruce^Lewis  E,  Harvie — ^for  Virginia ; 
and  A.  H.  Stephens  for  "Confederate'' 
States. 

Jane  25th.  Secession  vote  announced  as 
128,884  for,  and  32,134  against. 

July.  The  Convention  passed  an  ordi- 
nance to  the  effect  that  any  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia holding  office  under  the  Government 
of  the  Unitea  States  after  the  31st  of  July, 
1S61,  should  be  forever  banished  from  the 
State,  and  be  declared  an  alien  enemy. 
Also  that  any  citizen  of  Virginia,  hereafter 
undertaking  to  represent  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
should,  in  addition  to  the  above  penalties, 
be  considered  guilty  of  treason,  and  his 
property  be  liable  to  confiscation.  A  pro- 
vision was  inserted  exempting  from  the 
Senalties  of  the  act  all  officers  of  theUnited 
tates  outside  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  Confederate  States,  until  after  July 
l9t,1862. 

KSNTUCKT. 

December  12th,  1860.  Indiana  militia 
offer  their  services  to  quell  servile  insur- 
rection. QoT.  Magoffin  declines  accepting 
diem. 

January  17th,  1861.  Legislature  con- 
Tened. 

22d.  The  House  by  a  vote  of  87  to  6  re- 
solved to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  South 
at  all  hazards. 

27th.  Legislature  adopted  the  Virginia 
re9c4utioiis  requiring  the  Federal  Covern- 
ment  to  protect  Slavery  in  the  Territories 
and  to  guarantee  the  right  of  transit  of 
slaves  through  the  Free  States. 

February  2d.  The  Senate  passed  by  a 
vote  of  25  to  11,  resolutions  appealing  to 
the  Southern  States  to  stop  the  revolution, 
protesting  against  Federal  coercion  and 
providing  that  the  L^islature  reassemble 
on  the  24th  of  April  to  hear  the  responses 
from  sister  States,  also  in  favor  of  making 
an  application  to  call  a  Xational  Conven- 
tion for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  United  States,  also  by  a 
vote  of  25  to  14  declared  it  inexpedient  at 
this  time  to  call  a  State  Convention. 

5th.  The  House  by  a  vote  of  54  to  40 
p&«ed  the  above  resolutions. 

March  22d.  State  Rights  Convention  as- 
sembled* Adopted  resolutions  denouncing 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Covem- 
ment  to  collect  revenue  as  coercion ;  and 
affirming  that,  in  case  of  any  such  attempt, 
the  border  States  should  make  common 
cause  with  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
They  also  recommended  a  border  State 
Convention. 


April  24th.  Cov.  Magoffin  called  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

May  20th.  Grov.  Magoffin  issued  a  neu- 
trality proclamation. 

September  11th.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives b^  a  vote  of  71  to  26,  adopted  a 
resolution  directing  the  Gk)vemor  to  issue 
a  proclamation  ordering  the  Confederate 
troops  to  evacuate  Kentucky  soil.  The 
Governor  vetoed  the  resolution,  which 
was  afterwards  passed  over  his  veto,  and 
accordingly  he  issued  the  required  procla- 
mation.   . 

October  29th.  Southern  Conference  met 
at  Russellville.  H.  C.  Burnett  elected 
Chairman,  R.  McKee  Secretary,  T.  S. 
Bryan  Asv<(istant  Secretary.  Remained  in 
secret  session  two  days  and  then  adjourned 
sine  die,  A  series  of  resolutions  reported 
by  G.  W.  Johnson  were  adooted.  They 
recite  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  proclaim  revolu- 
tion, provide  for  a  Sovereignty  Convention 
at  Russellville,  on  the  18th  of  November, 
recommend  the  ommization  of  county 
guards,  to  be  placed  in  the  service  of  and 
paid  by  the  Confederate  States  Govern- 
ment; pledge  resistance  to  all  Federal  and 
State  taxes,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  ap- 
point Robert  McKee,  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge. Huniphrey  Marshall,  Geo.  W.  Ew- 
ing,  H.  W.  Bruce,  Geo.  B.  Hodge,  William 
Preston,  Geo.  W.  Johnson,  Blanton  Dun« 
can,  and  P.  B.  Thompson  to  carry  out  the 
resolutions. 

November  18th.  Convention  met  and 
remained  in  Be:)sion  three  days. 

20th.  It  passed  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  an  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
A  Provisional  Government  consisting  of  a 
Governor,  Legislative  Council  of  ten,  a 
Treasurer,  ana  an  Auditor  were  agreed 
upon.  Geo.  W.  Johnson  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor. Legislative  Council  were:  Willis 
B.  Machen,  John  W.  Crockett,  James  P. 
PAtes,  Jas.  S.  Chrisman,  Phil.  B.  Thomp- 
son, J.  P.  Bumside,  H.  W.  Bruce,  J.  W. 
MtM)re,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Geo.  B.  Hodge. 

MARYLAND. 

Not.  27th,  1860.  Gov.  Hicks  declined 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature, 
in  response  to  a  request  for  such  convening 
from  Thomas  G.  Pratt,  Sprigg  Harwood, 
J.  S.  Franklin,  N.  H.  Green,  Llewellyn 
Boyle,  and  J.  Pinkney. 

December  19th.  Gk>v.  Hicks  replied  to 
A.  H.  Handy,  Commissioner  from  Missis- 
sippi, declining  to  accept  the  programme 
of  Secession. 

20th.  Wm.  H.  Collins,  E^.,  of  Balti- 
more,  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in 
favor  of  the  Union,  and  in  March  a  second 
address. 

31st  The  "Clipper"  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  an  organization  in  Maryland  to 
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prevent  the  inaugaration  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 

A.  H.  Handy  of  Mississippi  addressed 
citizens  of  Baltimore  in  favor  of  disunion. 

January  3d,  ld6L  Henry  Winter  Davis 
issued  an  address  in  &vor  of  the  Union. 

8d.  Numerous  Union  meetings  in  vari- 
ous part  of  the  State.  €k)v.  Hicks  issued 
jin  address  to  the  people  against  seces- 
sion. 

11th.  John  C.  Legrand  in  a  letter  to 
Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson  replied  to  the 
Union  speech  of  the  latter. 

14th.  James  Carroll,  former  Democratic 
candidate  for  Gk>vemor,  announced  his  de- 
sire to  go  with  the  seceding  States. 

16th.  Wm.  A.  Spencer,  in  a  letter  to 
Walter  6.  Cox,  Esq.,  declared  against  the 
right  of  Secession  out  for  a  Convention. 

16.  Marshid  Kane,  in  a  letter  to  Mayor 
Berrett,  denied  that  any  oi^ganization  ex- 
ists to  prevent  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Lmcoln,  and  said  mat  the  President 
elect  would  need  no  armed  escort  in  pass- 
ing through  or  sojourning  within  the  hmits 
of  Baltimore  and  Marvland. 

24th.  Coleman  Ydlott  declared  for  a 
Convention. 

30th.  Messrs.  John  B.  Brooke,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  E.  G.  Kilhoum,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  asked  l^e  €k)v- 
emor  to  convene  the  Le^lature  in  re- 
sponse to  public  meeting.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy published  his  opinion  that  Mary- 
land must  go  with  Virginia. 

February  18th.  State  Conference  Con- 
vention held,  and  insisted  upon  a  meeting 
of  the  Legislature.  At  a  meeting  in  How- 
ard Co.,  wnich  Speaker  E.  G.  Kilboum 
addressed,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that 
"immediate  steps  ought  to  be  taken  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, by  consultation  and  co-operation 
with  sucn  other  Southern  and  Slave  States 
as  may  be  ready  therefor." 

April  2l8t.  Gov.  Hicks  wrote  to  Gen. 
Butler,  advising  that  he  do  not  land  his 
troops  at  Annapolis.  Butler  replied  that 
he  intended  to  land  there  and  march 
thence  to  Washington.  €k)v.  Hicks  pro- 
tested against  this  and  also  against  his 
having  taken  forcible  possession  of  the 
Annapolis  and  Elkridge  railroad. 

24tn.  A  special  election  of  ten  del^ates 
to  the  Legislature  took  place  at  Baltimore. 
The  total  vote  cast  in  all  the  wards  was 
9,249.  The  total  vote  cast  at  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  November,  1860,  was 
80,148. 

26th.  Legislature  reassembled  at  Fred- 
erick, Annapolis  being  occupied  by  Union 
troops. 

29th.  Gov.  Hicks  sent  a  message  to  the 
Legislature  communicating  to  uiem  the 
correspondence  between  himself  and  Gen. 
Butler  and  the  Secretary  of  War  relative 
to  the  landing  of  troops  at  Annapolis. 


The  House  of  Delegates  voted  against 
Secession,  53  to  18.    Senate  unanimously. 

May  2d.  The  Committee  on  Federal  Re- 
lations, "  in  view  of  the   seizure  of  the 
railroads  by  the  General  Government  and 
the  erection  of  fortifications,"  presented 
resolutions  appointing  Commissioners  *  to 
the  President  to  ascertain  whether  any  be- 
coming  arrangements  with  the  General 
Government  are  practicable,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
State  and  the  security  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Otho  Scott, 
Bobt.  M.  McLane,  and  Wm.  J.  Ross  were 
appointed  such  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Yellott  in  the  Senate  introduced  a 
bill  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Public  Safety. 
The  powers  given  to  the  Board  included  ■ 
the  expenditure  of  the  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars proposed  by  Mr.  Bnine  for  the  defence 
of  the  State,  and  the  entire  control  of  th» 
military,  including  the  removal  and  ap- 
pointment of  commissioned  officers.  It 
was  ordered  to  a  second  reading  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  8.  The  Board  was  to  consist  of 
Ezekiel  F.  Chambers,  Enoch  Louis  Lowe, 
John  V.  L.  MacMahon,  Thomas  G.  Pratt, 
Walter  Mitchell,  and  Thomas  Winans. 
Grov.  Hicks '  was  made  ex-ojfficio  a  member 
of  the  Board.  This  measure  was  strongly 
pressed  by  the  Disunionists  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  were  finally  compelled  to 
give  way.  and  the  bill  never  passed. 

6th.  Tne  Commissioners  reported  the 
result  of  their  interview  with  t^e  Presi- 
dent, and  expressed  the  opinion  that  some 
modification  of  the  course  of  the  General 
Government  towards  Maryland  ought  to 
be  expected. 

lOtn.  The  House  of  DeWates  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations  by  a  vote  of 
43  to  12.  The  resolutions  declare  that 
Maryland  protests  against  the  war,  and 
does  earnestly  beseecn  and  implore  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
peace  with  the  "Confederate"  States; 
also,  that  "  the  State  of  Maryland  desires 
the  peaceful  and  immediate  recogition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States."  Those  who  voted  in  the  native 
are  Messrs.  Medders,  Lawsom  Keene, 
Boutzahn,  Naill,  Wilson  of  Harford,  Bay- 
less,  McCoy,  Fiery,  Stake,  McCleary,  and 
Gorsuch. 

13th.  Both  Houses  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  committee  of  eight  mem- 
oers,  (four  firom  each  House)  to  visit  the 
Presiaent  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederac;^. 
The  committee  to  visit  President  Davis 
were  instructed  to  convey  the  assurance 
that  Maryland  sympathizes  with  the  Con- 
federate  States,  and  that  the  people  of 
Maryland  are  enlisted  with  their  whole 
hearts  on  the  side  of  reconciliation  and 
peace. 
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June  11th.  Menra.  McKai^,  Yellott  and 
Harding,  Oommiaaionen  to  viait  Preaident 
DaviL  presented  their  report ;  accompany- 
ing which  ia  a  letter  from  Jefferson  Davis, 
expressing  his  gratification  to  hear  that 
the  State  of  Biaryhind  was  in  sympathy 
with  themselyes,  was  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  avowing 
his  perfect  willingness  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities^  and  a  readiness  to  receive  any 

Sroposition  for  peace  from   the   United 
tates  Government. 

20th.  The  House  of  Delegates^  and  June 
22d.  the  Senate  adopted  resolutions  un- 
qualifiedly protesting  against  the  arrest  of 
Koes  Winans  and  sundry  other  citizens  of 
Marrland,  as  an  "oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical assertion  and  exercise  of  military 
jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  Maryland, 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  her  citi- 
aena,  by  the  Government  of  the  United 


States.' 


MISSOITEL 


Janiiaiy  15th,  186L  Senate  passed  Con- 
vention Bill — ^yeas  81,  nays  2«  Passed 
House  also. 

February  28th.  Convention  met;  motion 
to  ^  into  secret  session,  defeated.  A  reso- 
lution requiring  members  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Missouri,  was  lost 
— ^  against  30. 

March  4.  Besolution  passed,  64  yeas,  85 
nays,  app>intin^  committee  to  notify  Mr. 
Glenn,  GommiBsioner  of  Georgia,  that  the 
Convention  was  ready  to  hear  any  com- 
munication from  his  State.  Mr.  Glenn  was 
introdaced,  read  Georgia's  articles  of  se- 
cession, and  made  a  speedi  urging  Mis- 
souri to  join  her. 

5^  Kesolutions  were  read,  ordering 
that  tlie  protest  of  St.  Louis  against  co- 
ercion be  reduced  to  writing,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
also,  resolutions  were  adopted  informing  the 
Commissioner  from  Georgia  that  Missouri 
dissented  firom  the  position  taken  by  that 
State,  and  refused  to  share  the  honors  of 
secession  with  her. 

6th.  Besolutions  were  offered  by  several 
members  and  referred,  calling  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  which  have 
not  seceded,  to  meet  at  Nashville,  April 
Idth,  providing  for  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
shall  secure  to  all  the  States  equal  rights 
in  the  Union,  and  declaring  strongly 
against  seoenion. 

9th.  The  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  set- 
ting fiorth  that  at  present  there  is  no  ade- 
qoite  cause  to  impel  Missouri  to  leave  the 
L  nkm,  bat  that  on  the  contrary  die  will 
labor  for  such  an  adjustment  of  existing 
troubles  as  will  secure  peace  and  the  rights 
ind  equality  of  all  the  States;  that  the 


people  of  Missouri  regard  the  amendments 
to  tne  Constitution  proposed  by  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, with  their  extension  to  territory 
hereafter  to  be  reauired,  a  basis  of  adjust- 
ment which  would  forever  remove  all  diffi- 
culties ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  for  the 
Legislature  to  call  a  Convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Senate  passed  resolutions  that  their 
Senators  be  instructed,  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives requested,  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  all  acts  granting  supplies  of  men 
and  mone;^  to  coerce  the  seceding  States 
into  submission  or  subjugation ;  and  that, 
should  such  acts  be  passed  by  Congress, 
their  Senators  be  instructed,  and  their  Re- 
presentatives requested,  to  retire  from  the 
nails  of  Congress. 

16th.  An  amendment  of  the  fifth  resolu- 
tion of  the  majority  report  of  the  Com-' 
mittee  on  Federal  Kelations,  asserting  that 
Missouri  would  never  countenance  nor  aid 
a  seceding  State  in  mining  war  upon  the 
General  Government,  nor  provide  men 
and  monev  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
General  Government  to  coerce  a  seceding 
State,  was  voted  down. 

27th.  The  following  resolndon  was 
passed  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  62  against 
42:— 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the 
General  Assemblv  to  take  any  steps  for 
calling  a  National  Convention  to  propose 
amenaments  to  the  Constitution,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Convention. 

July  22d.  The  Convention  reassembled. 

2dd.  Resolution  passed,  by  a  vote  of  65 
to  21.  declarine  tne  office  of  President, 
held  oy  General  Sterling  Price  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Convention,  vacant.  A 
committee  of  seven  were  appointed  to  re- 
port what  action  they  deem  it  advisable  to 
take  in  the  dislocated  condition  of  the 
State. 

25th.  The  committee  presented  their  re- 
port. It  alludes  at  length  to  the  present 
unparalleled  condition  of  things,  the  reck- 
less course  of  the  recent  Government,  and 
flight  of  the  Governor  and  other  State 
officers  from  the  capitol.  It  declares  the 
offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  Secretary  of  State  vacant,  and  pro- 
vides that  their  vacancies  shall  be  fillea  by 
the  Convention,  the  officers  so  appointed 
to  hold  their  positions  till  August,  1862, 
at  which  time  it  provides  for  a  special  elec- 
tion by  the  people.  It  repeals  the  ninth 
section  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  provides  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  shall  consist  of  seven 
members ;  and  that  four  members,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  three  now  comprising  the 
Court,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
chosen  by  this  Uonvention  to  hold  office 
till  1862,  when  the  people  shall  decide 
whether  the  change  shall  be  permanent 
It  abolishes  the  State  Legislature,  and  ov- 
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dains  that  in  caae,  before  the  Ist  of  Ausnist, 
1862^  the  Grovernor  chosen  bv  this  Con- 
vention shall  consider  the  public  exigen- 
cies demand,  he  shall  order  a  special  elec- 
tion for  the  members  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. It  recommends  the  passage  of  an 
ordinance  repealing  the  following  bills, 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  secret  session, 
in  May  last :  The  military  iiind  bill,  the 
bill  to  suspend  the  distribution  of  the 
school  funa,  and  the  bill  for  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
It  repeals  the  bill  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  major-general  of  the  Missouri 
militia,  and  revives  the  militia  law  of  1859. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  a  commit- 
tee of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
Stato  of  Missouri. 

November  26th.  Jefferson  Davis  trans- 
mitted to  the  '' Confederate "  Congress  a 
message  concerning  the  secession  of  Mis- 
souri. It  was  accompanied  bv  a  letter 
from  Governor  Jackson,  and  also  by  an 
act  dissolving  the  union  with  the  United 
States,  and  an  act  ratifying  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States;  also,  the  Convention 
between  the  Commissioners  of  Missouri 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Congress  unanimously  ratified  the 
Convention  entered  into  between  the  Hon. 
B.  M.  T.  Hunter  for  the  rebel  Government 
and  the  Commissioners  for  Missouri. 


later-Stato  CtemmlMloiwrs. 

The  seceding  States,  as  part  of  their  plan 
of  operation,  appointed  Commissioners  to 
visit  other  slaveholding  States.  They 
were  as  follows,  as  announced  in  the  news- 
papers: 

South  Carolina, 

To  Alabama,  A.  P.  Calhoun. 

To  Georgia,  James  L.  Orr,  £x-M.  C. 

To  Florida,  L.  W.  Spratt. 

To  Mississippi,  M.  L.  Bonham,  Ex-M.  0. 

To  Louisiana,  J.  L.  Manning. 

To  Arkansas,  A.  C.  Spain. 

To  Texas,  J.  B.  Kershaw. 

To  Virginia,  John  S.  Preston. 

AlabamcL 

To  North  Carolina,  Isham  W.  Garrett 
To  Mississippi,  E.  W.  Pettus. 
To  South  Cfarolina,  J.  A.  Elmore. 
To  Marjrland,  A.  F.  Hopkins. 
To  Virginia,  Frank  Gilmer. 
To  Tennessee,  L.  Pope  Walker. 
To  Kentucky,  Stephen  F.  Hale. 
To  Arkansas,  John  Anthony  Winston. 

Georgia, 

To  MisBouri,  Luther  J.  Glenn. 
To  Virginia,  Henry  L.  Benning. 


Mississippu 

To  South  Carolina,  C.  E.  Hookor. 

To  Alabama,  Jos.  W.  Matthews,  Ex-QoF. 

To  Geor^a,  William  L.  Harris. 

To  Louisiana,  Wirt  Adams. 

To  Texas,  H.  H.  Miller. 

To  Arkansas,  Greorge  B.  Fall. 

To  Florida,  E.  M.  Yerger. 

To  Tennessee,  T.  J.  Wharton,  At^-Qen. 

To  KeBtucl7,W.S.Feather8tone,&-M.Cl 

To  North  Carolina,  Jacob  Thompson,  £z* 

M.  C. 
To  Virginia,  Fulton  Anderson. 
To  Maryland,  A.  H.  Hand^,  Judge. 
To  Delaware,  Henrv  Dickinson. 
To  Missouri, Kussell. 


8o«t]&enii  C?onytiM. 

This  body,  composed  of  Deputies  elected 
by  the  Conventions  of  the  Seceding  States^ 
met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  February 
4th,  1861,  to  oi^anize  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. Each  otsX/e  had  a  representatioii 
equal  to  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Thirty-sixth    Congress.      The    memben 

were: 

SofUh  Oarolina, 

Bobert  W.  Barnwell,  Ex-U.  S.  Senatoir. 

B.  Barnwell  Bhett,        "       "       ** 
James  Chestnut,  jr.,      "       "       " 
Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  Ex*M.  0. 
William  W.  Boyce,     "      " 

Wn.  Porcher  Miles,    "      « 

C.  G.  Memminger. 
Thomas  J  Withers. 

AlabaimtL 
W.  P.  Chilton. 
Stephen  F.  Hale. 
David  P.  Lewis. 
Thomas  Fearn, 
Bichard  W.  Walker. 
Bobert  H.  Smith. 
Colin  J.  McBae. 
John  Gill  Shorter. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Ex-M.  O, 

Florida. 

J.  Patten   Anderson,  Ex-Delegate  finom 

Washington  Territonr. 
Jackson  Morton,  Ex-U.  S.  Senator. 
James  Powers, 

ii%89is9ippL 
W.  S.  Wilson. 
Wiley  P.  Harris,  Ex-M.  a 
James  T.  Harrison. 
Walter  Brooke,  Ex-U.  S.  Senator. 
William  S.  Barry,  Ex-M.  C. 
A.  M.  Clayton. 

Georgia, 

Bobert  Toombs,  Ex-U.  S.  Senator. 
Howell  Cobb,  Ex-M.  0. 

Martin  J.  Crawford,    " 
Augustus  B  Wright,  '* 
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''i-tus  H.  KeenaiL 
1  H.  HilL 

•'    P.irtow. 
^  -  •  -:. 

»-  IL  K.  C«)bb.       • 
A.  .^-:;.ILr  IL  Steplienj,  Ez-M.  OL 

Louisiana. 

Duncan  F.  Kenner. 

( 'harU-s  M.  Conrad,  £x-U.  8.  Senator. 

Henry  MarshalL 

John  Perkins,  jr. 

G.  E.  Sparrow. 

R  De  Qouet 

Texas. 

(Admitt^'l  March  2d,  IWl.) 

Louis  T.  WigfaU,  £x-U.  S.  Senator. 

JohnHemphiU,      "        " 

John  H.  Beagon.  £x-M.  C. 

T.  N.  WauL 

John  Gre^. 

W.  8.  Olt^im. 

W.  R  Ochiltree. 
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Febroary  4th,  1861.  Howell  Cobb  of 
Gcoigia  elected  President^  Johnson  J. 
Kooper  of  Alabama,  Secretary.  Mr.  Cobb 
annonnced  that  secession  "  is  now  a  fixed 
and  irreyocable  fact,  and  the  separation  is 
perfect,  complete  and  perpetual." 

6th.  David  L.  Swain,  M.  W.  Ransom, 
and  John  Lk  Bridgers.  were  admitted  as 
Commissioners  from  North  Carolina,  un- 
der resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
that  State,  passed  January  29th.  1861.  ''to 
effect  an  honorable  and  amicable  aqjust- 
ment  of  all  the  difficulties  that  disturb 
the  country,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Critten- 
den resolutions,  as  modified  by  the  Legis- 
latore  of  Virginia,"  and  to  consult  with 
the  delegates  to  the  Southern  Congress 
for  their  "common  peace,  honor  and 
safety." 

7th.  Congress  notified  that  the  State  of 
Alabama  had  placed  $500,000  at  its  dispo- 
aal,  as  a  loan  to  the  provisional  government 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Seceding  States. 

8Ul  The  Constitution  of  the  Provisional 
Government  adopted.  * 

Th*  PmrMonAl  Ooostitntion  adoptMl  by  the  Seceded 
diffen  from  the  Gonstitutioo  of  the  United  StaUs 
end  important  particnian.    The  altevatlona  and 
anaafoUowe: 


tem 


ALTSBATI01I& 

IrtL  The  ProTlaioiial  CbmtltiititMi  difliBn  tnm  the  other 
hchie:  That  the  legielatire  powen  of  the  Pnnrlelonal 
Qevereaieat  are  rested  In  the  Oongran  now  aieembled. 
•ad  thie  body  ezeirWc  all  the  fhnctlone  that  are  exer- 
cfMdbrdtheror  both  branchet  of  the  United  SCataa 


U.  The  ProrlidoBal  Preiident  hddi  hJs  oAoe  for  one 
7<v,  ankM  aocner  raperaeded  bj  the  eetahllehnent  of  a 
ynnamt  CkrrenuneaL 

^  IhA  aiato  le  erected  Into  a  diatlnct  Judicial  die- 
Jl^  the  jadfe  haTing  all  the  powen  heretofore  retted 
gjhedietrlct  and  drentt  eonrte ;  and  the  eerenU  district 
^^ptfngsthai'cooipoee  the sapreme  banch--a in^}ort^ 
^  *aMi  oniatltDtlB||[  a  <|iKiruB. 
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9th.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
elected  Provisional  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President 
The  question  of  attacking  Fort  Sumter  liaa 
been  referred  to  the  Congress. 

11th.  Mr.  Stephens  announced  his  ac- 
ceptance. Committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  permanent  Constitution. 

12th.  The  Congress  assumed  "charge 
of  all  questions  ana  difficulties  now  exist- 
ing between  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Confederacy  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  occupation  ot 
forts,  arsenals,  navy  yards,  custom-houses, 
and  all  other  public  establishments."  The 
resolution  was  directed  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States  of 
the  Confederacy. 

15th.  Official  copy  of  the  Texas  Ordi« 
nance  of  Secession  presented. 

16th.  President  Davis  arrived  and  re* 
ceived  with  salute,  etc. 

18th.    President  Davis  inaugurated. 

19th.    Tariff  law  passed. 

21st  Robert  Toombs  appointed'  Secre- 
tary of  the  State ;  C.  G.  Memmineer.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;   L.  Pope  Walker,  of 

4th.  Whenerer  the  word  **  Union  **  oocnn  In  the 
United  Sutee  Constitution  the  word  "  Ooofedertcy "  it 
substituted. 

THI  POLLOWmO  ABB  THB  ADDITXOHS. 

Ist.  The  President  may  Teto  any  separate  appropriation 
without  vetoing  the  whole  bill  In  which  it  la  con- 
tailed. 

2d.  The  African  slare-trede  is  prohibited. 

3d.  ConRTesH  is  (*inpowerpd  to  prohibit  the  IntrodneUon 
of  slares  from  any  State  not  a  member  of  thb  Ooufed- 
ersnr. 

4th.  J^n  appropriations  must  be  upon  the  demanl  of 
the  Preddent  or  beads  of  departments. 

OMISSIONS. 

1st,  There  is  no  prohibition  on  members  of  Congress 
holding  other  offices  of  honor  and  emolument  under  the 
Provtsional  GoTemment. 

2d.  There  is  no  pn)Tision  for  a  neutral^ spot  for  the 
location  of  a  seat  of  government,  or  for  sites  for  forts,  ar- 
senals,and  dork  •yards ;  cnimeqtiently  there  is  no  reference 
made  to  the  territorial  powen  of  the  Provisional  Qovem- 
ment 

3d.  The  section  In  the  old  Constitution  In  reference  to 
capitation  and  other  direct  tax  is  omitted ;  also,  the  sec- 
tion providing  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  any 
exports. 

4th.  The  prohibition  on  States  keeping  tro<^  or  shipa 
of  war  in  time  of  TM>ace  is  omitted 

9th.  The  Constitution  l)^lng  provisional  merely,  na 
provision  is  made  for  its  ratification. 

AMKNDMBNT8. 

let  The  fhgltive  slave  clause  of  the  old  Constitution  la 
so  amended  as  to  contain  the  word  **  slave,'*  and  to  pro- 
vide for  full  comit^nwatton  in  caMes  of  abduction  of  fprcl- 
Me  rescue  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  which  such  abduc- 
tion or  reecue  may  take  place. 

2d.  CongreM,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  may  at  any  tbQa 
alter  or  amend  the  Constitution. 

m 

TKM  POBABY  PBOVISIOirS. 

1st.  The  ProTisional  Government  is  required  to  take 
immediate  steps  for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  between 
the  States  forming  it  and  their  other  late  confederates  of 
the  United  Siates  in  relation  to  the  public  pn^perty  and 
the  public  debt. 

Xd.  Montgomery  is  made  the  temporary  seat  of  govern* 
ment. 

3d.  This  Constitution  Is  to  continna  one  year,  unlaa 
altered  by  a  two  thirds  vote  or  superseded  Ij  t^^i 
nsnt  Govenunaat. 
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Alabama,  Secretary  ofWar ;  Stephen  B. 
Mallory^  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  Attorney-General,  and  John  H. 
Beagan,  Postmaster-Greneral ;  Philip  Clay- 
ton, of  Greoma  appointed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  Wm.  M.  Browne, 
late  of  the  Washington  Coruiitution, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

March  2d.    The   Texas   Deputies  re- 
ceived. 


TIm  GoBftderato  BtetM. 

The  Confederate  States  was  the  name  of 
the  goyemment  formed  in  1861  by  the 
seven  States  which  first  seceded.  Bellige- 
rent rights  were  accorded  to  it  by  the  lead- 
ing naval  powers,  but  it  was  never  recog- 
nized as  a  government,  notwithstanding 
the  persevering  efforts  of  its  agents  near 
the  pri  ncipal  courts.  This  result  was  mainly 
due  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  federal  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Wm  H.  Seward,  to  the 
proclamations  of  emancipation  in  1862-8, 
which  secured  the  s^pathy  of  the  best 
elements  of  Great  Britain  and  France  for 
the  federal  government,  and  the  obstinate 
persistence  of  the  federal  government  in 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  any  recognition 
of  the  existence,  even  de  facto,  of  a  con- 
federate government.  The  federal  generals 
in  the  field,  in  their  communications  with 
confederate  officers,  did  not  hesitate,  upon 
occasion,  even  to  give  "  president "  Davis 
his  official  title,  but  no  such  embarrassing 
precedent  was  ever  admitted  by  the  civil 

government  of  the  United  States.  It  at 
rst  endeavored,  until  checked  by  active 
preparations  for  retaliation,  to  treat  the 
crews  of  confederate  privateers  as  pirates ; 
it  avoided  any  official  communication  with 
the  confederate  government,  even  when 
compelled  to  exchange  prisoners,  confining 
its  n^otiations  to  the  confederate  commis- 
sioners of  exchange ;  and,  by  its  persistent 
policy  in  this  direction,  it  succeeded,  with- 
out any  formal  declaration,  in  impressing 
upon  foreign  governments  the  befief  that 
any  recognition  of  the  confederate  States 
as  a  separate  people  would  be  actively  re- 
sented by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  an  act  of  excessive  unfiriendliness. 
The  federal  courts  have  steadily  held  the 
same  ground,  that  *'  the  confederate  states 
was  an  unlawful  assemblage,  ^ithout  cor- 
porate power;"  and  that,  though  the 
separate  States  were  still  in  existence  and 
were  indestructible,  their  state  govern- 
ments, while  they  chose  to  act  as  part  of 
the  confederate  States,  did  not  exist,  even 
de  facto.  Early  in  January,  1861,  while 
only  South  Carolina  had  actually  seceded, 
though  other  Southern  States  had  called 
conventions  to  consider  the  question,  the 
Senators  of  the  seven  States  &rthest  South 
practically  assumed  control  of  the  whole 
movement,  and  their  energy  and  unswer- 


ving singleness  of  purpose,  aided  by  the 
telegraph,  secured  a  rapidity  of  execution 
to  which  no  other  very  extensive  coziflpi* 
racy  of  history  can  afford  a  paralleL      Xne 
ordinance  of  secession  was  a  negative  in* 
strum  ent,  purporting  to  withdraw  the  state 
firom  the  Union  and  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  federal  government  over  the  people 
of  the  State ;  the  cardinal  object  of  the 
senatorial  group  was  to  hurry  the  fonna- 
mation  of  a  new  national  government,  as 
an  organized  political  reali^  which  would 
rally  the  outright  secessionists,  claim  the 
allegiance  of  the  doubtfiil  mass,  and  coerce 
those  who  still  remained  recalcitrant.    At 
the  head  of  the  senatorial  group,  and  of 
its   executive  committee,   was   Jefferson 
Davis,  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  natu- 
rally the  first  official  step  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  government  came  from 
the  Mississippi  Legislature,  where  a  com- 
mittee reported,  January  19th,  1861,  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  a  congress  of  delegates 
from  the  seceding  States  to  provide  for  a 
southern  confederacy,  and  to  establish  a 
provisional  government,  therefore.    .The 
other  seceding  States  at  once  accepted  the 
proposal,  through  their  State  conventions^ 
which  also  appointed  the  delegates  on  the 
ground  that  tne  people  had  intrusted  the 
State  conventions  with  unlimited  pow- 
ers.   The  new  government  therefore  began 
its  existence  witiiout  any  popular  ratio  of 
representation,  and  with  only  such  popular 
ratification  as  popular  acquiescence  gave. 
The  provisional  congress  met  Feb.  4tn,  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  with   delegates  from 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, Florida  and  Mississippi.    The  Texas 
delegates  were  not  appointed  until  f  ieb. 
14th.    Feb,  8th,  a  provisional  oonstitntion 
was  adopted,  being  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  some  chan^.    Feb. 
9th,  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi^  was 
unanimously  chosen  provisional  president, 
and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  oi  Georgia, 
provisional  vice-president,  each  State  hav- 
ing one  vote,  as  m  all  other  proceedings  of 
the  body.    By  acts  of  Feb.  9th  and  12th 
the  laws  and  revenue  officers  of  the  United 
States  were  continued  in  the  confederate 
States   until    changed.     Feb.    18th,    the 
president  and  vice-president  were  inaugu- 
rated.   Feb.  20th-26th,  executive  depart- 
ments and  a  confederate  regular  army  were 
organized,  and  provision   was   made   for 
borrowing  money.    March  11th,  the  per- 
manent   constitution    was    adopted    by 
Congress. 

The  Internal  legislation  of  the  provi  - 
sional '  congress  was,  at  first,  mainly  the 
adaptation  of  the  civil  service  in  the  South- 
em  States  to  the  uses  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. Wherever  possible,  judges,  post- 
masters, and  civil  as  well  as  military  and 
naval  officers,  who  had  resigned  from  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  were  given 
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an  equal  or  bigker  lank  in  the  confederate 
senrioe.  Postmasters  were  directed  to  make 
their  final  acoounting  to  the  United  States, 
Maj  Slst,  thereafter  accounting  to  the  Con- 
federate 8tates.  April  29th,  the  provi- 
sional congress,  which  had  adjourned  March 
16th,  re-as3embled  at  Montgomery,  having 
'  been  convoked  by  President  Davis  in  con- 
sequence of  President  Lincoln's  prepa- 
rations to  enforce  federal  authority  in  the 
South.  Davis'  message  announced  that 
ail  the  seceding  States  had  ratified  the 
permanent  constitution;  that  Virginia, 
which  had  not  yet  seceded  and  entered  in- 
to alliance  with  the  confederacy,  and  that 
other  States,  were  expected  to  follow  the 
same  plan.  He  concluded  by  declaring 
that  "  all  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone."  May 
6^  an  act  was  passed  recognizing  the  ex- 
istence of  war  with  the  IJnitea  States. 
Cozigr^  adjourned  May  22d,  re-convened 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jul^  20th,  and    ad- 

i'oumed  August  22d,  until  November  18th. 
:ts  legislation  had  been  mainly  military 
andfinanciaL  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  had  passed  ordi- 
nances of  seceasion,  and  been  admitted  to 
the  eonfederacv.  (See  the  States  named. 
and  secession.)  Although  Missouri  ana 
Kentucky  had  not  seceded,  delates  from 
these  States  were  admitted  in  December 
1861-  Nov.  6, 1861,  at  an  election  under 
the  permanent  constitution,  Davis  and 
Stepnens  were  again  chosen  to  their  re- 
spective offices  by  a  unanimous  electoral 
vote.  Feb.  18th,  1862,  the  provisional  con- 
gress (of  one  house)  ^ve  way  to  the  per- 
manent congress,  and  Davis  and  Stephens 
were  inaugurated  February  22nd.  The 
cabinet,  with  the  successive  Secretaries  of 
each  department,  was  as  follows,  including 
both  the  provisional  and  permanent  cabi- 


Siaie  Department. — ^Robert  Toomb<9, 
Georgia,  Febniary  21st,  1861 ;  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter,  Virginia,  July  80th,  1861 ;  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  Louisiana,  February   7th, 

TreoMory  Departtnent, — Charles  G.  Mem- 
minger,  South  Carolina,  February  21»t, 
1861,  and  March  22d,  1862;  James  L. 
Tk«idiolm,  South  Carolina,  June  18th, 
1864. 

War  Department.—^Jj.  Pope  Walker, 
Mjssimppi,  February  21st,  1861 ;  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  Louisiana,  November  10th, 
1^61 ;  James  A.  Seddon,  Virginia,  March 
29d,  1862;  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Een- 
tockv,  February  15th,  1866. 

Niny  Da)artment.'-^tephen  R.  Mallory, 
Florida,  M!arch  4th,  1861,  and  March  22d. 

Atlofjtey  General. — Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
LonisiAna,  February  21st,  1861;  Tliomas 
H.  Watta,  Alabama,  September  10th,  1861, 
aad  March  22nd,  1862;  George  Davis, 
North  Carolina,'November  10th,  1868. 

I^stmagter-Oeneral.'^BLeaxy   J.  Elliot, 


Mississippi,  February  21st,  1865 ;  John  H. 
Reagan,  Texas,  March  6th,  1861,  and 
March  22d,  1862. 

The  provisional  Congress  held  four  ses- 
sions, as  follows:  1.  Febniarv  4-Mjirch 
16th,  1861 ;  2.  April  29-May  22d,  1861 ;  8. 
July  20-Augu8t  22d,  1861 ;  and  4.  Novem- 
ber 18th,  18Bl-February  17th,  1862. 

Under  the  permanent  ConHtitution  there 
were  two  Congresses.  The  first  Congress 
held  four  sessions,  as  follows :  1.  Feoru- 
ary  18- April  2l8t,  1862;  2.  August  12- 
October  13th,  1862 ;  8.  Januarv  12-May 
8th  1863 ;  and  4.  December  7,  i863-Feb- 
ruary  18th,  1864.  The  second  Congress 
held  two  sessions,  as  follows :  1.  May  2- 
June  15th,  1864 ;  and  2.  From  November 
7th,  1864,  until  the  hasty  and  final  ad- 
journment, March  18th,  1865. 

In  the  first  Congress  members  chosen  by 
rump  State  conventions,  or  by  regiments  in 
the  confederate  service,  sat  for  districts  in 
Missouri  and  Kentucky,  though  th(>!S6 
States  had  never  seceded.  There  were 
thus  thirteen  States  in  all  represented  at 
the  close  of  the  first  Congress ;  but,  as  the 
area  of  the  Confederacy  narrowed  before 
the  advance  of  the  Federal  armies,  the  va- 
cancies in  the  second  Congress  became 
significantly  more  numerous.  At  its  best 
estate  the  Confederate  Senate  numbered 
26,  and  the  house  106,  as  follows :  Ala- 
bama, 9 ;  Arkansas,  4 ;  Florida,  2 ;  Geor- 
gia, 10;  Kentucky,  12;  Louisiana,  6;  Mis- 
sissippi, 1 ;  Missouri,  7 ;  North  Carolina, 
10 ;  South  Carolina,  6 ;  Tennessee,  1 1 ; 
Texas,  6;  Virginia,  16.  In  both  Con- 
gresses Thomas  S.  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.* 

For  four  months  between  the  Presiden- 
tial election  and  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  those  favoring  secession  in  the 
South  had  practical  control  of  their  sec- 
tion, for  while  President  Buchanan  hesi- 
tated as  to  his  constitutional  powers,  the 
more  active  partisans  in  his  Cabinet  were 
aiding  their  Southern  friends  in  every 
practical  way.  In  answer  to  the  visit- 
ing Commissioners  from  South  Carolina, 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Barnwell,  J.  H.  Adams  and 
Jas.  L.  Orr,  who  formally  submitted  that 
State's  ordinance  of  secession,  and  de- 
manded possession  of  the  forts  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  Buchanan  said : — 

''In  answer  to  this  communication,  I 
have  to  saj  that  my  position  as  President 
of  the  United  States  was  clearlv  defined  in 
the  message  to  Congress  on  tne  8d  inst. 
In  that  I  stated  that '  apart  from  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  so  far  as  this  may  be 
practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  authority 
to  decide  what  shall  be  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Gk)vemment  and  South 
Carolina.  He  has  been  invested  with  no 
such  discretion.    He  possesses  no  power  to 

*  lYom  Lalor*!  Bmc^chpcedia  of  IhliHeal  Seiflmw,  vnb* 
2idked  by  Basd  &  McKalljr.  Ghio>«co,  HL 
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change  the  relations  heretofore  existing 
between  them,  much  less  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  that  State.  This 
would  be  to  invest  a  mere  executive  officer 
with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Onfederacy  among  our  thirty* 
three  sovereign  States.  It  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  recognition  of  a  foreign 
de  facto  (Government,  involving  no  such 
responsibility.  .  Any  attempt  to  do  this 
would,  on  his  part,  be  a  naked  act  of 
usurpation.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to 
submit  to  CJongress  the  whole  question  in 
all  its  bearings.' 

"Such  is  my  opinion  still.  I  could, 
therefore,  meet  you  only  as  private  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  character,  and  was  en- 
tirely willing  to  communicate  to  Congress 
any  proposition  you  miffht  have  to  make 
to  that  body  upon  the  subject.  Of  this  you 
were  well  aware.  It  was  my  earnest  desire 
that  such  a  disposition  might  be  made  of 
the  whole  subject  by  Congress,  who  alone 
possess  the  power,  as  to  prevent  the  inau- 
guration of  a  civil  war  between  the  parties 
in  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.'' 

Further  correspondence  followed  between 
the  President  and  other  seceding  State  Com- 
missioners, and  the  attitude  of  the  former 
led  to  the  following  changes  in  his  Cabi- 
net: December  12th,  1800,  Lewis  Cass 
resigned  as  Secretary  of  State,  because  the 
President  declined  to  reinforce  the  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor.  December  17th,  Jere- 
miah S.  Black  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 

December  10th,  Howell  Cobb,  resigned 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv — "  his  duty  to 
Georgia  requiring  if  December  12th, 
Philip  F.  Thomas  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, and  resigned,  January  11th,  1861, 
because  differing  from  the  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet,  ''  in  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  in  reference  to 
the  recent  condition  of  things  in  South 
Carolina,"  especially  "touching  the  au- 
thority, under  existing  laws,  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of 
Charleston."  January  11th,  1861,  John  A. 
Dix  appointed  his  successor. 

29th,  John  B.  Floyd  resigned  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  because,  after  the  transfer  of 
Major  Anderson's  command  from  Fort 
ICoultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  the  President  de- 
clined "  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the 
harbor  of  Charleston  alt(^ether." 

December  31st,  Joseph  Holt,  Postmas- 
ter-General, was  entrusted  with  the  tem- 
?orary  charge  of  the  War  Department,  and 
anuary  18tn,  1861,  was  appointed  Secre- 
taiy  of  War. 

January  8th,  1861,  Jacob  Thompson 
resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be- 
cause "additional  troops,  he  had  heard, 
have  been  ordered  to  Charleston "  in  the 
Star  of  the  West 


December  17th,  1860,  Jebemlah  S. 
Black  resigned  as  Attorney-General,  and 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  December  20th, 
appointed  his  successor. 

January  18th,  1861,  Joseph  Holt 
signed  as  Postmaster-Greneral,  and  Ho- 
ratio King,  February  12th,  1861,  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor. 

President  Buchanan,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage of  December  3d,  1860,  appealed  to 
Congress  to  institute  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  recognizing  the  rights  of  the 
Southern  States  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the 
territories,  and  as  this  document  embraced 
the  views  which  subsequently  led  to  such 
a  general  discussion  of^  the  right  of  seces- 
sion and  the  right  to  coerce  a  State,  we 
make  a  liberal  quotation  from  it-: — 

'^  I  have  purposely  confined  my  remarks 
to  revolutionary  resistance,  because  it  has 
been  claimed  within  the  last  few  vears  that 
any  State,  whenever  this  shall  be  ita 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  may  seceile 
from  the  Union  in  accordance  with  t]ie 
Constitution,  and  without  any  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederacy.  That  as  each  be- 
came parties  to  the  Union  by  the  vote  of 
its  own  people  assembled  in  convention, 
so  any  one  of  them  may  retire  from  the 
Union  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  vote  of 
such  a  convention. 

*^  In  order  to  justify  secession  as  a  con- 
stitutional remedy,  it  must  be  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
mere  voluntary  association  of  States,  to  be 
dissolved  at  pleasure  by  any  one  of  the 
contracting  parties.  If  this  be  so,  the 
Confederacy  is  a  rope  of  sand,  to  be  pene- 
trated and  dissolved  by  the  first  aovcrae 
wave  of  public  opinion  in  any  of  the  Stales. 
In  this  manner  our  thirty-three  States  may 
resolve  themselves  into  as  many  petfy, 
jarring,  and  hostile  republics,  each  one  re- 
tiring from  the  Union  without  responsi- 
bility whenever  any  sudden  excitement 
might  impel  them  to  such  a  course.  By 
this  process  a  Union  might  be  entirely 
broken  into  fragments  in  a  few  weeks, 
which  cost  our  forefathers  manv  ^ears  of 
toil,  privation,  and  blood  to  establish. 

**  Duoh  a  principle  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  histonr  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Afi^er  it  was 
framed  with  the  greatest  deliberation  and 
care,  it  was  submitted  to  conventionB  of 
the  people  of  the  several  States  for  ratifi- 
cation. Its  provisions  were  discussed  at 
length  in  these  bodies,  composed  of  the 
first  men  of  the  coantry.  Its  opponents 
contended  that  it  conferred  powers  upon 
the  Federal  Government  dangerous  to  the 
rights  of  the  States,  whilst  its  advocates 
maintained  tiiiat,  under  a  fair  construction 
of  the  instrument,  there  was  no  foundation 
for  such  apprehensions.  In  that  mighl^ 
struggle  between  the  first  intellects  of  this 
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or  any  other  country^  it  never  occurred  to 
anj  indiTidualy  either  among  its  oi>ponentB 
or  adrocates,  to  aaaert  or  even  to  intimate 
that  their  efforts  were  all  vain  labor,  be- 
cause the  moment  that  any  State  felt  her- 
self aggrieved  she  might  secede  from  the 
Union.  What  a  crusMnff  argument  would 
this  have  proved  against  woee  who  dreaded 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  would  be  en- 
daiu^ere^  by  the  Constitution.  The  truth 
is,  uat  it  was  not  until  some  years  after 
the  origin  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  that 
such  a  proposition  was  first  advanced.  It 
was  afterwards  met  and  refuted  by  the 
conclusive  aiguments  of  General  Jackson, 
who,  in  his  message  of  the  16th  of  January, 
1833,  transmitting  the  nullifying  ordinance 
of  South  Carolina  to  Congress,  employs  the 
foUowing  language : '  The  right  ot  the  peo- 
ple of  a  single  State  to  absolve  themselves 
at  will  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  States  from  their  most  solemn  obli- 
gations, and  hazard  the  liberty  and  happi- 
nes  of  the  millions  composing  this  Union, 
cannot  be  acknowledsea.  Such  authority 
is  believed  to  be  utteny  repugnant  both  to 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Cteneral 
Government  is  constituted,  and  to  the  ob- 
jects which  it  was  expressly  formed  to 
attain/ 

"  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  clause  in 
the  Constitution  gives  countenance  to  such 
a  theory.  It  is  altogether  founded  upon 
inference,  not  from  any  language  con- 
tained in  the  instrument  itself,  but  from 
the  sovereign  character  of  tne  several 
States  bv  which  it  was  ratified.  But  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  a  State  like  an  indi- 
vidual, to  yield  a  portion  of  its  sovereign 
rights  to  secure  the  remainder?  In  the 
language  of  IVIr.  Madison,  who  has  been 
^ied  the  father  of  the  Constitution,  '  It 
was  formed  bv  the  States—that  is,  by  the 
people  in  each  of  the  States  acting  in  their 
nighest  sovereign  capacity,  and  formed  con- 
sequently by  the  same  authority  which 
fonned  the  State  constitutions.'  'Nor  i» 
the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States, 
created  by  the  Constitution,  less  a  Govern- 
ment, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  with- 
in the  sphere  of  its  powers,  than  the  gov- 
ernments created  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  States  are  within  their  several  spheres. 
It  is  like  them  organized  into  legislative, 
ezeeutive,  and  jn£ciary  departments.  It 
operates,  like  them,  mrectly  on  persons 
and  thic^ ;  and,  like  them,  it  has  at  com- 
mand a  physical  foros  for  executing  the 
powers  committed  to  it.' 

''It  was'  intended  to  be  per^atual.  and 
not  to  be  annulled  at  the  pleasure  or  any 
ene  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  old 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  entitled 
'Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  between  the  States;*  and  by  the 
thirteenth  article  it  is  expressly  declared 
tiiat  'Uie  articles  of  this   confederation 


shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  efery 
State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual.^ 
The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  having  express  reference  to 
the  Ajticles  of  Confederation,  recites  that 
it  was  established  '  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union.'  And  yet  it  is  contended 
that  this  '  more  perfect  union '  does  not  in* 
elude  the  eassential  attribute  of  perpe* 
tuity. 

"*But  that  the  Union  was  designed  to 
be  perpetual,  appears  conclusively  Irom 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  powers  embrace  the 
very  highest  attributes  of  national  sov* 
ereignty.  The^  place  both  the  sword  and 
purse  under  its  controL  Congress  has 
power  to  make  war  and  to  make  peace ;  to 
raise  and  support  armies  and  navies,  and 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. It  is  invested  with  the  power  to 
coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  ana  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  other  high  powers  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
In  order  to  carry  the  enumerated  i»owers 
into  effect,  Coneress  possesses  the  exclusive 
right  to  lay  and  collect  duties  on  imports, 
and,  in  common  with  the  States,  to  lay 
and  collect  all  other  taxes. 

''  But  the  Constitution  has  not  only  con- 
ferred these  high  powers  upon  Congress, 
but  it  has  adopted  effectual  means  to  re- 
strain the  States  from  interfering  with  their 
exercise.  For  that  purpose  it  has  in  strone 
prohibitory  language  expressly  declared 
that '  no  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit 
bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts;  pass  any. bill  of  attainaer,  tx  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.'  Moreover, '  without  the  con* 
sent  of  Congress  no  State  shall  lay  any  im« 
posts  or  duties  on  any  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws,'  and  if 
they  exceed  this  amount,  the  excess  shall 
belong  to  the  United  States.  And  'no 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay.' 

"  in  order  still  further  to  secure  the  un- 
interrupted exercise  of  these  high  powers 
aeainst  State  interposition,  it  is  provided 
'  that  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or 
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Which  shall  he  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  he  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  he  hound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding/ 

'^  The  solemn  sanction  of  religion  has 
heen  superadded  to  the  ohligations  of 
ofiicial  outy,  and  all  Senators  and  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  all  mem- 
hers  of  State  L^islatures,  and  all  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers,  'hoth  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States, 
shall  he  hound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  this  Constitution.' 

"In  order  to  carry  into  effect  these 
powers,  the  Constitution  has  established  a 
perfect  GU)vemment  in  all  its  forms,  leffis- 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial;  and  uiis 
(Government  to  the  extent  of  its  powers 
acts  directly  upon  the  individual  citizens 
of  every  State,  and  executes  its  own  de- 
crees by  the  a^enc^  of  its  own  officers.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  entirely  from  the 
Government  under  the  old  confederation, 
which  was  confined  to  making  reauisitions 
on  the  States  in  their  sovereign  cnaracter. 
This  left  it  in  the  discretion  of  each 
whether  to  obey  or  refuse,  and  they  often 
declined  to  comply  with  such  requisitions. 
It  thus  became  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  this  barrier,  and  '  in  order  to 
foxm  a  more  perfect  union,'  to  establish  a 
Government  which  could  act  directly  upon 
the  people  and  execute  its  own  laws  with- 
out the  intermediate  agency  of  the  States. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  short, 
the  Government  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  deriving  its  authority  from  the 
sovereign  people  of  each  of  the  several 
States,  has  precisely  the  same  right  to 
ea  ercise  its  power  over  the  people  of  all 
these  States  in  the  enumerated  cases,  that 
each  one  of  them  possesses  over  subjects 
not  delegated  to  tiie  United  States,  but 
.'reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to 
.the  people.' 

**  To  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  each 
State,  and  is  as  binding  upon  its  people, 
as  though  it  had  been  textually  insertea 
therein. 

"  This  Government,  therefore,  is  a  great 
and  powerful  Gk)vemment^  invested  witli 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  over  the 
special  subjects  to  which  its  authority  ex- 
tends. Its  framers  never  intended  to  im- 
Slant  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own 
estruction  nor  were  they  at  its  creation 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  providing  for  its 
own  dissolution.  It  was  not  intended  by 
its  framers  to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  which,  at  the  touch  of  the  en- 
chanter, would  vanish  into  thin  air,  but  a 
substantial  and  mighty  fabric,  capable  of 


resisting  the  slow  decay  of  time,  and   of 
defying  the  storms  of  ages.    Indeed,  ^veD 
may  the  jealous  patriots  of  that  day  have 
indulged  fears  that  a  Government  of  such 
high  power  might  violate  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States,  and  wisely  did  they  adopt 
the  rule  of  a  strict  construction  of  these 
powers  to  prevent  the  danger.  But  they  did 
not  fear,  nor  had  they  any  reason  to  imagine 
that  the  Constitution  would  ever  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  enable  any  State  by  her 
own  act,  and  without  the  consent  of  her 
sister   States,    to    discharge   her    people 
from  all  or  any  of  their  federal  obliga- 
tions. 

"It  may  be  asked,  then,  are  the  people 
of  the  States  without  redress  against  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Federal 
Government?  ^y  no  means.  The  right 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  governed 
against  the  oppression  of  their  govern- 
ments cannot  De  denied.  It  exists  inde- 
pendently of  all  constitutions,  and  has  been 
exercieea  at  all  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. Under  it,  old  governments  have  been 
destroyed  and  new  ones  have  taken  their 
place.    It  is  embodied  in  strong  and  ex- 

fress  language  in  our  own  Declaration  of 
ndependence.  But  the  distinction  must 
ever  be  observed  that  this  is  revolution 
against  an  established  Government,  and 
not  a  voluntary  secession  from  it  by  virtue 
of  an  inherent  constitutional  right.  In 
short,  let  us  look  the  danger  fairly  in  the 
face;  secession  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  revolution.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be 
a  justifiable  revolution ;  but  still  it  is  rev- 
olution." 

The  President  having  thus  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Constitution  affords 
no  warrant  for  secession,  but  that  this  was 
inconsistent  both  with  its  letter  and  spirit, 
tJien  defines  his  own  position.    He  says: 

"  What,  in  the  mean  time,  is  the  respon- 
sibility and  true  position  of  the  Executive? 
He  is  bound  by  solemn  oath,  before  God 
and  the  country,  'to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,'  and  from  this 
obligation  he  cannot  be  absolved  by  any 
human  power.  But  what  if  the  perfor- 
mance 01  this  duty,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
has  been  rendered  impracticable  by  events 
over  which  he  could  have  exercised  no 
control?  Such,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
the  case  throughout  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  means  of  the  Federal  judiciary  are 
concerned.  All  the  Federal  officers  within 
its  limits,  through  whose  agency  alone 
these  laws  can  be  carried  into  execution, 
have  already  resigned.  We  no  longer 
have  a  district  judge,  a  district  attorney, 
or  a  marshal  in  South  Carolina.  In  faet, 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment necessary  tor  the  distribution  oi 
remedial  justice  among  the  people  has  he&i 
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demoluhed,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  IT 
not  impoasible,  to  replace  it. 

*'  The  only  acts  of  Congren  on  the  stat- 
ate  book  bearing  upon  this  subject  are 
those  of  the  28th  Februrry,  1795  and  Srd 
March,  1807.  These  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent^ after  he  shall  have  ascertained  that 
the  marshal,  with  his  posse  eomitatuSf  is 
unable  to  execute  civil  or  criminal  process 
in  any  particular  case,  to  call  forth  the 
pulitia  and  employ  the  army  and  navy  to 
aid  him  in  pertbrming  this  service,  having 
first  by  proclamation  commanded  the  in- 
flurffents  '  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably 
to  uieir  respective  abodes  within  a  limited 
time.'  This  duty  cannot  by  possibility  be 
performed  in  a  State  where  no  judicial  au- 
thority exists  to  issue  process,  and  where 
there  is  no  marshal  to  execute  it,  and 
n'here,  even  if  there  were  such  an  officer, 
tile  entire  population  would  constitute  one 
aoUd  combination  to  resist  him. 

"  The  bare  enumeration  of  these  provi- 
siona  proves  how  inadequate  they  are  with- 
out fturther  legislation  to  overcome  a  united 
opposition  in  a  single  Stato,  not  to  speak 
of  other  States  who  may  place  themselves 
in  a  aimilar  attitude.  Congress  alone  has 
power  to  decide  whether  the  present  laws 
can  or  cannot  be  amended  so  as  to  carry 
out  more  effectually  the  objects  of  the 
Constitution. 

"  The  same  insuperable  obstacles  do  not 
lie  in  the  wav  of  executing  the  laws  for  the 
collection  of  customs.  Tne  revenue  still 
continues  to  be  collected,  as  heretofore,  at 
the  custom-house  in  Charleston,  and  should 
the  collector  unfortunately  resign,  a  suc- 
ce:«or  may  be  appointed  to  penorm  this 
dntv. 

"  Then,  in  regard  to  the  property  of  t.he 
United  States  in  South  Carolina.  This  has 
been  purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent,/  by 
the  consent  of  the  Le^lature  of  the 
State,' '  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenab,'  &c.,  and  over  these  the  authority 
'to  exercise  exclusive  legislation'  has  been 
expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution  to 
Congress.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  expel  the  United 
States  firom  this  property  by  force ;  but  if 
in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  forts  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  act  strictly  on  the  defen- 
sive. In  such  a  contingency  the  respon- 
sibility for  consequences  would  rightmlly 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 

"  Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  L»^ 
80  £Eur  as  this  may  be  practicable,  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  no  authority  to  decide  what 
shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  South  Carolina.  He  has 
been  invested  with  no  such  discretion.  He 
poaseases  no  power  to  change  the  relations 
neretofore  existing  between  them,  much 
less  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
that  State.    This  would  be  to  invest  a  mere 


executive  officer  with  the  power  of  recog- 
nizing the  dissolution  of  tne  Confederacy 
amcfng  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States. 
It  bears  no  relation  to  the  recognition  of  a 
foreign  de  facto  Government,  involving  no 
such  responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  do 
this  would,  on  his  part,  be  a  naked  act  of 
usurpation.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to 
submit  to  Congress  the  whole  question  in 
all  its  bearings.^' 

Then  follows  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  message,  that  the  Constitution  has  con- 
ferred no  power  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  coerce  a  State  to  remain  in  the 
Union.  The  following  is  the  language: 
"The  question  fairly  stated  is,  *}Iss  the 
Constitution  delegated  to  Congress  the 
power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission 
which  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has 
actoally  withdrawn  from  the  Confedera* 
cy?'  If  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it 
must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  power 
has  been  conferred  upon  Congress  to  make 
war  against  a  State. 

"  After  much  serious  reflection,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  such 
power  has  been  delegated  to  Congress  or 
to  any  other  department  of  the  Federal 
Gk)vemment.  It  is  manifest,  upon  an  in- 
spection of  the  Constitution,  that  this  is 
not  among  the  specific  and  enumerated 
powers  granted  to  Congress;  and  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  its  exercise  is  not 
*  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution'  any  one  of  these  powers.  So  far 
from  this  power  having  been  delegated  to 
Congress,  it  was  expressly  refused  by  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"  It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  that 
body  that  on  the  Slst  May,  1787,  the 
clause  *  authorizing  an  exertion  of  the  f  woe. 
of  the  whole  against  a  delinquent  State ' 
came  up  for  consideration.  Mr.  Madison 
opposed  it  in  a  brief  but  powerful  speech, 
from  which  I  shall  extract  but  a  single 
sentence.  He  observed :  *The  use  of  force 
against  a  State  would  look  more  like  a 
declaration  of  war  than  an  infliction  of 
punishment,  and  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered bv  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolu- 
tion of  all  previous  compacts  by  which  it 
might  be  bound.'  Upon  his  motion  the 
clause  was  unanimously  postponed,  and 
was  never,  I  believe,  again  presented.  Soon 
afterwards,  on  the  8tn  June,  1787,  when 
incidentally  adverting  to  the  subject,  he 
said:  'Any  government  for  the  United 
States,  formea  on  the  supposed  practica- 
bility of  using  force  against  the  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings  of  the  States,  would 
prove  as  visionary  and  fallacious  as  the 
government  of  Congress,'  evidently  mean- 
ing the  then  existing. Congress  of  the  old 
confederation." 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  mes- 
sage the  excitement  was  very  high.    The 
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extreme  Boutherners  differed  from  it,  in  so 
far  as  it  disputed  both  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion and  secession  under  the  cirrumstaiices, 
but  quickly  made  a  party  battle-cry  of  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  National  Grov- 
^nment  to  coerce  a  State — ^a  view  which 
for  a  time  won  the  President  additional 
friends,  but  which  in  the  end  solidified  all 
friends  of  the  Union  against  his  adminis- 
tration. To  show  the  doubt  which  this 
ingenious  theory  caused,  we  quote  from  the 
speech  of  Senator  Andrew  Johnson^  of 
Tennessee  (subsequently  Vice-President 
and  acting  President),  delivered  Dec.  18th, 
I860,  {Congressional  Globe,  page  119) : — 

"  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  has  the  power  to  coerce  a  State,  for 
by  the  eleventn  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  you  cannot  even  put  one  of 
the  States  of  this  confederacy  oefore  one 
of  the  courts  of  the  country  as  a  party. 
Ab  a  State,  the  Federal  Grovernment  has 
no  power  to  coerce  it ;  but  it  is  a  member 
of  the  compact  to  which  it  agreed  in  com- 
mon with  tne  other  States,  and  this  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  pass  laws,  and  to 
enforce  those  laws  upon  individuals  within 
the  limits  of  each  State.  While  the  one 
proposition  is  clear,  the  other  is  equally  so. 
This  Government  can,  bv  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  laws  enacted  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution,  operate 
upon  individuals,  and  has  the  right  and 
power,  not  to  coerce  a  State,  but  to  enforce 
and  execute  the  law  upon  individuals 
within  the  limits  of  a  State." 

Senator  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
publicly  objected  to  the  message  because  of 
Its  earnest  argument  against  secession,  and 
the  determination  expressed  to  collect  the 
jrevenue  in  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  by 
means  of  a  naval  force,  and  to  defend  the 
public  property.  From  this  moment  they 
alienated  tnemselves  from  the  President. 
Soon  thereafter,  when  he  refiised  to  with- 
draw Maior  Anderson  from  Fort  Sumter, 
on  the  demand  of  the  self-styled  South 
Carolina  Commissioners,  the  separation  be- 
came complete.  For  more  than  two  months 
before  the  close  of  the  session  all  friendly 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  Presi- 
dent, whether  of  a  political  or  social  cha- 
racter, had  ceased. 

The  Crlttonden  Compron&lse. 

Congress  referred  the  request  in  the 
message,  to  adopt  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution recogniidng  the  rights  of  the 
Slave  States  to  take  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tories to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  consisting 
of  five  Republicans :  Messrs.  Seward,  Col- 
lamer,  Wade,  Doolittle,  and  Grimes ;  five 
from  slave-holding  States :  Messrs.  Powell, 
Hunter,  Crittenden,  Toombs,  and  Davis ; 
and  three  Northern  Democrats;  Messrs. 
Douglas,  Bigler,  and  Bright.    The  latter 


three  were  intended  to  act  asmediatom 
between  the  extreme  parties  on  the  com* 
mittee. 

The  committee  first  met  on  the  2l8t  I>e- 
cember.  1860,  and  preliminary  to  any  otlier 
proceeding,  they  resolved  that  no  propo- 
sition shaU  be  reported  as  adopted,  unless 


sustained  by  a  majority  of  each  of  tlie 
classes  of  the  committee  ,*  Senators  of  tlie 


Republican  party  to  constitute  one 
ana  Senators  of  the  other  parties  to  con* 
stitute  the  other  class."    This  resolution 
was  passed,  because  any  report  they  mig^lit 
make  to  the  Senate  would  be  in  vain  unless 
sanctioned  by  at  least  a  minority  of  the  five 
Republican  ^nators.    On  the  next  day 
(the  22d),  Mr.  Crittenden  submitted  to  the 
committee    "A  Joint   Resolution"    (tke 
same  which  he  had  two  days  before  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate),  ''  proposing  certain 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  now  known  as  the  Chritten- 
den  Compromise.    This  was  truly  a  com- 
promise of  conflicting  claims,  because  it 
proposed  that  the  South  should  surrender 
their  adjudged  right  to  take  slaves  into  all 
our  Territories,  provided  the  North  would 
recognize  this  ri^ht  in  the  Territories  south 
of  the   old    MLssouri    Compromise  line. 
The  committee  rejected  this  compromise, 
every  one  of  its  five  Republican  members, 
together  with  Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs, 
from   the    cotton   States,    having    voted 
against  it.    Indeed,  not  one  of  all  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate,  at  any  period  or 
in  any  form,  voted  in  its  favor. 

The  committee,  having  failed  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  reported  their 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  on  the  Slat 
December,  1860,  in  a  resolution  declaring 
that  they  had  ''not  been  able  to  agree 
upon  any  general  plan  of  adjustment." 

Mr.  Crittenden  did  not  despair  of 
ultimate  success,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
feat before  the  Committee  of  Thirteen. 
After  this,  indeed,  he  could  no  longer  ex- 
pect to  carry  his  compromise  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  of  Congress.  It  was, 
therefore,  postponed  by  the  Senate  on  hb 
own  motion.  As  a  substitute  for  it  he 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  on  the  3d 
Januarv,  1861,  a  ioint  resolution,  which 
might  be  passed  by  a  majori^  of  both 
Houses.  This  was  to  refer  his  rejected 
amendment,  by  an  ordinary  act  of  Con- 
gress, to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States. 

He  ofiered  his  resolution  in  the  following 
language :  ''  Whereas  the  Union  is  in 
danger,  and,  owing  to  the  unhappy  divi- 
sion existing  in  Congress,  it  wouia  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  for  that  body  to 
concur  in  both  its  branches  by  the  re* 
quisite  majority,  so  as  to  enable  it  either 
to  adopt  such  measures  of  legislation,  or 
to  recommend  to  the  States  such  amend* 
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■lenlB  to  the  Oonstitation,  as  are  deemed 
neoeemy  and  proper  to  avert  that  danger ; 
and  whereas  in  so  great  an  emergency  the 
opinion  and  jndment  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  heard,  and  would  be  the  best  and 
sorest  guide  to  their  Representatives ; 
Therefore,  Resolved,  That  provision  ought 
to  be  made  by  law  without  delay  for  tak- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people  and  submitting 
to  their  Tote  the  following  resolution  [the 
aame  as  in  his  former  amendment],  as  the 
basis  for  the  final  and  permanent  settle- 
ment of  those  disputes  that  now  disturb 
tbe  peace  of  the  country  and  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  Union." 

Memorials  in  its  £Eivor  poured  into  Con- 
gress from  portions  of  the  North,  even 
nom  New  England.  One  of  these  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  was  from  '*  the  Mayor 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  over  22,000  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  praying  the  adop- 
tion of  the  compromise  measures  proposed 
by  Mr.  Crittenden."  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  observe  that  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Crittenden  did  not  provide  in  detail  for 
holding  elections  by  which  "  the  sense  of 
the  people  "  could  be  ascertained.  To  sup- 
ply this  omission,  Senator  Bigler,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  14th  January,  1861, 
brooght  in  "  A  bill  to  provide  for  takine 
the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  certain  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;" 
bat  never  was  he  able  to  induce  the  Senate 
even  to  consider  thi^  bill. 

President  Buchanan  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  these  measures.  In  his 
special  message  to  Congress  of  the  8th  of 
January,  1861,  after  depicting  the  conse- 
quences which  had  already  resulted  to  the 
country  from  the  bare  apprr'aension  of 
dvil  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
he  says: 

"Let the  question  be  transferrer  from 
political  assemblies  to  the  ballot-box,  and 
the  people  themselves  would  speedily  re- 
dress the  serious  mevances  which  the 
South  have  suffer^.  But,  in  Heaven's 
name,  let  the  trial  be  made  before  we 
plonge  into  armed  conflict  apon  the  mere 
assumption  that  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive. Time  is  a  ^eat  conservative  power. 
Let  us  pause  at  wis  momentous  point,  and 
afford  tne  people,  both  North  and  South, 
an  opportunity  for  reflection.  Would  that 
Soatn  Carolina  had  been  convinced  of  this 
truth  before  her  precipitate  action  1  I, 
therefore,  appeal  tiurougn  you  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  to  declare  in  their 
might  that  the  Union  must  and  shall  be 
preserved  by  all  constitutional  means.  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  that  you  devote 
yourselves  exclusively  to  the  question  how 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  peace.  All 
other  questions,  when  compared  with  tMs, 


sink  into  insignificance.  The  present  is  no 
time  for  palliatives ;  action,  prompt  action 
is  required.  A  delay  in  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe or  to  recommend  a  distinct  and 
practical  proposition  for  conciliation,  may 
drive  us  to  a  point  from  which  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  recede. 

''  A  common  ground  on  which  concilia- 
tion and  harmony  can  be  produced  is 
surely  not  unattainable.  The  proposition 
to  compromise  by  letting  the  North  have 
exclusive  control  of  the  territory  above  a 
certain  line,  and  to  give  Southern  institu- 
tions protection  below  that  line,  ought  to 
receive  universal  approbation.  In  itself, 
indeed,  it  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  when  the  alternative  is  between  a 
reasonable  concession  on  both  sides  and  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  it  is  an  imputa- 
tion on  the  patriotism  of  Congress  to  assert 
that  its  members  will  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

This  recommendation  was  totally  disre- 
garded. On  the  14th  January,  1861,  Mr. 
Crittenden  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  have  it  considered,  but  it  was  postponed 
until  the  day  following.  On  this  day  it 
was  again  postponed  by  the  vote  of  every 
Republican  Senator  present,  in  order  to 
malce  vvav  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill.  On 
the  third  attempt  (January  16^)  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote, 
in  bringing  his  resolution  before  the  body. 
Every  Republican  Senator  present  voted 
against  its  consideration.  Mr.  Clark,  a 
Republican  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  entire  preamble 
and  resolution  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  insert  as  a  substitute  a  pream- 
ble and  resolution  in  accordance  with  the 
Chicago  platform.  This  motion  prevailed 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  23,  every  Republican 
Senator  present  having  voted  in  its  favor. 
Thus  Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  people  was  buried 
under  the  Clark  amendment.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  its  position  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  until  the  day  before  the  final  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  2d  March,  when 
the  proposition  itself  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  19  in  the  affirmative  against  20  in 
the  negative. 

The  Clark  Amendment  prevailed  only 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  six  Seces- 
sion Senators  to  vote  against  it.  These 
were  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Slidell,  of 
Louisiana;  Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia; 
Messrs.  Hemphill  and  Wigfall,  of  Texas ; 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas.  Had  these 
gentlemen  voted  with  the  border  slave- 
holding  States  and  the  other  Democratic 
Senators,  the  Clark  Amendment  would 
have  been  defeated,  and  the  Senate  would 
then  have  been  brought  to  a  direct  vote 
on  the  Crittenden  resolution. 

It  is  proper  for  reference  that  the  names 
of  those  Senators  who  constituted  the  ma« 
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jority  on  this  questioii,  should  be  placed 
upon  record,  f^reiy  vote  given  from  the 
SIX  New  England  States  was  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolution.  Tnese  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Messrs.  Sumner  and  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  Anthony,  of  Khode  Island; 
Messrs.  Dixon  and  Foster,  of  Connecticut ; 
Mr.  Foot,  of  Vermont ;  and  Mr.  Fessen- 
den,  of  Maine.  The  remaining  twelve 
votes,  in  order  to  make  up  tiie  20,  were 
eiven  by  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Wade,  of 
Ohio ;  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois ;  Messrs. 
Bingham  and  Chandler,  of  Michigan; 
Messrs.  Grimes  and  Harlan,  of  Iowa; 
Messrs.  Doolittle  and  Durkee,  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota ;  Mr. 
Kine,  of  New  York ;  and  Mr.  Ten  £yck, 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Republicans  not 
voting  were  Hale  of  New  Hampshire: 
Simmons  of  Rhode  Island;  Collamer  of 
Vermont;  Seward  of  New  York,  and 
Cameron  of  Penn^lvania.  They  refrained 
from  various  motives,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  because  they  disbelieved  in 
any  effort  to  compromise,  for  nearly  all 
were  recognized  leaders  of  the  more  radi- 
cal sentiment,  and  in  favor  of  coercion  of 
the  South  by  energetic  use  of  the  war 
powers  of  the  eovernment.  This  was  spe- 
cially true  of  Hale,  Seward,  and  General 
Cameron,  shortly  after  Secretary  of  War. 
and  the  first  Cabinet  officer  who  &vorea 
the  raising  of  an  immense  army  and  the 
early  liberation  and  arming  of  the  slaves. 

On  December  4th,  1860,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Boteler  of  Virginia,  so  much  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  message  as  related  to  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  country,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  special .  committee  of  one  from 
each  State,  as  follows : 

Corwin  of  Ohio;  Millson  of  Virginia; 
Adams  of  Massachusetts;  Winslow  of 
North  Carolina ;  Humphrey  of  New  York ; 
Boyce  of  South  Carolina;  Campbell  of 
Pennsylvania;  Love  of  Georgia;  Ferry  of 
Connecticut ;  Davis  of  Maryland ;  Robin- 
son of  Rhode  Island ;  Whiteley  of  Dda- 
ware ;  Tappan  of  New  Hampshire ;  Strat- 
ton  of  New  Jersey ;  Bristow  of  Kentucky ; 
Morrill  of  Vermont ;  Nelson  of  Tennessee ; 
Dunn  of  Indiana;  Tavlor  of  Louisiana; 
Davis  of  Mississippi;  ifellogg  of  Illinois; 
Houston  of  Alabama;  Morse  of  Maine; 
Phelps  of  Missouri;  Bust  of  Arkansas; 
Howard  of  Michigan ;  Hawkins  of  Florida ; 
Hamilton  of  Texas ;  Washburn  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Curtis  of  Iowa ;  Burch  of  California ; 
Windom  of  Minnesota ;  Stout  of  Oregon. 

Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Boyce  askcKa  to  be 
excused  from  service  on  the  Committee, 
but  the  House  refused. 

From  this  Committee  Mr.  Corwin  report- 
ed, January  14th,  1861,  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions with  a  written  statement  in  advocacy 
thereof.  Several  minorrity  reports  were 
presented,  but  the  following  Joint  Reso- 


lution is  the  o^  one  which  secued  tlie 
assent  of  both  ^uses. 

OOySTITUTIOKAL  AMENDMENT. 

Be  ii  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreBefUaiivet  of  the   United   Staitm    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  two^irds 
of  both  Houses  concurrina.  That  the  ibl- 
lowing  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when   ratified   bv    three- 
fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  he  valid, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the 
said  Constitution,  namely : 

Abt.  XII.  No  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  which  will  autli- 
orize  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  within  any  State,  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including 
that  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  hy 
the  laws  of  said  State. 

The  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Maryland 
agreed  to  the  amendment  promptly,  but 
events  followed  so  rapidly,  tnat  the  atten*- 
tion  of  other  States  was  drawn  from  it,  and 
nothing  came  of  this,  the  only  Congres- 
sional movement  endorsed  which  looked  to 
reconciliation.  Other  propositions  came 
from  the  Border  and  inaividual  states,  but 
all  alike  flEuled. 


The 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  oa 
the  19th  of  January,  adopted  resolutions 
inviting  Representatives  of  the  several 
States  to  assemble  in  a  Peace  Convention 
at  Washington,  which  met  on  the  4th  of 
February.  It  was  composed  of  133  Com- 
missioners^ many  from  the  border  States, 
and  the  object  of  these  was  to  prevail  npon 
their  associates  from  the  North  to  unite 
with  them  in  such  recommendations  to 
Congress  as  would  prevent  their  own  States 
from  seceding  ana  enable  them  to  brine 
back  six  of  the  cotton  States  which  had 
already  seceded. 

One  month  only  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress remained.  Within  this  brief  period 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Convention 
should  recommend  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  in  sufficient  time  to  enable 
both  Houses  to  act  upon  them  before  their 
final  adjournment.  It  was  also  essential 
to  success  that  these  amendments  should 
be  sustained  by  a  decided  majority  of  the 
commissioners  both  from  the  Northern 
and  the  border  States. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  February,  a  re- 
solution was  adopted,*  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Guthrie,  of  EentucW,  to  refer  the  resolu-^ 
tions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
and  all  other  kindred  subjects,  to  a  com- 
mittee to  consist   of  one   commissioner 
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fitun  each  State,  to  be  selected  by  the 
respectiTe  State  delegations ;  and  to  pre- 
vent delay  they  were  instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  the  Friday  following  (the  8th), 
''what  Uiey  may  deem  right,  necessary, 
and  proper  to  restore  harmony  and  pre- 
serve the  Union." 

This  committee,  instead  of  reporting  on 
the  day  appointed,  did  not  report  until 
Friday,  the  16th  February. 

The  amendments  reported  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  through  Mr.  Guthrie, 
their  chairman,  were  substantially  the 
tame  widi  the  Crittenden  Compromise; 
but  on  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, the  ^neral  terms  of  the  first  and  by  far 
the  most  important  section  were  restricted 
to  the  present  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Franklin,  of 
Pennsylyania,  this  section  was  further 
amended,  but  not  materially  changed,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute  offered  by 
him.  Nearly  in  this  form  it  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Convention.  The  follow- 
ing IS  a  copy :  "  In  all  the  present  territory 
of  the  United  States  north  of  the  parallel 
of  Ihirty-six  decrees  and  thirty  minutes  of 
north  latitude,  mvoluntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept in  nunishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited. 
In  all  tne  present  territory  sonth  of  that 
line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  involun- 
tary service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall 
not  be  changed;  nor  shall  any  law  be 
passed  by  Confess  or  the  Territorial  Le- 
gislature to  hmder  or  prevent  the  taking 
of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  to  said  territory,  nor  to  impair 
the  rights  arising  from  said  relation;  but 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cogni- 
zance in  the  Federal  courts,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law.  When  any 
Territory  north  or  south  of  said  line,  with- 
in such  boundary  as  Confess  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  contain  a  population  equal  to 
that  reauired  for  a  member  of  Copgress,  it 
shall,  ir  its  form  of  government  be  repub- 
lican, be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an 
equ&l  footing  with  the  original  States,  with 
or  without  involuntary  servitude,  as  the 
Constitution  of  such  State  may  provide." 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Seddon,  of  Virginia,  made  minority  re- 
ports, which  they  proposed  to  substitute 
zSmt  that  of  the  majority.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
report  was  a  recommendation  ''to  the 
several  States  to  unite  with  Kentucky  in 
her  application  to  Congress  to  call  a  Con- 
vention for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of^  the  United  States,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  or  to  Conventions  therein,  for  rati- 
fication, as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
n^ification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Constitution.'* 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  re- 
ceived tne  votes  of  eight  of  the  twenty-one 


States.  These  consisted  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  England  States^  except  Bhode 
Island,  and  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  New 
York,  all  being  free  States. 

The  first  amendment  reported  by  Mr. 
Seddon  differed  from  that  of  the  majority 
inasmuch  as  it  embraced  not  only  the 
present  but  all  fiiture  Territories.  Thia 
was  reiected.  His  second  amendment, 
which,  however,  was  never  voted  upon  by 
the  Convention,  went  so  far  as  distinctly 
to  recognize  the  right  of  secession. 

More  than  ten  da^s  were  consumed  in 
discussion  and  in  voting  upon  various  pro- 
positions offered  by  individual  commis- 
sioners. The  final  vote  was  not  reached 
until  Tuesday,  the  26th  February,  when 
it  was  taken  on  the  first  vitally  important 
section,  as  amended. 

This  section,  on  which  all  the  rest  de- 

g ended,  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  eight 
tates  to  eleven.  Those  which  voted  in 
its  fiivor  were  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Main- 
land, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Tennessee.  And  those 
in  the  negative  were  Connecticut,  Ulinois, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Virginia.  It  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  Messrs.  Kuffin  and  More- 
head,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Messrs.  Rives 
and  Summers,  of  Virginia,  two  of  the  five 
commissioners  from  each  of  these  States, 
declared  their  dissent  from  the  vote  of 
their  respective  States.  So,  also,  did 
Messrs.  Bronson,  Coming,  Dodge,  Wool, 
and  Granger,  five  of  the  eleven  New  York 
comnuftsioners,  dissent  from  the  vote  of 
their  State.  On  the  other  hand,  Messrs. 
Meredith  and  Wilmot,  two  of  the  seven 
commissioners  from  Pennsylvania,  dis- 
sented firom  the  majority  in  voting  in  favor 
of  the  section.  Thus  would  the  Conven-  ' 
tion  have  terminated  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  Illinois.  Immediately  after 
the  section  had  been  negatived,  the  com- 
missioners from  that  State  made  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  this  prevailed. 
The  Convention  afterwards  adjourned  un- 
til the  next  morning.  When  they  reassem- 
bled (February  27,)  the  first  section  was 
adopted,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  nine  to 
eight  States,  nine  being  less  than  a  map 
jority  of  the  States  reoresented.  This 
change  was  effected  by  a  cnange  of  the  vote 
of  Illinois  fix>m  the  negative  to  the  affirm- 
ative, by  Missouri  withholding  her  vote, 
and  by  a  tie  in  the  New  York  commis- 
sioners, on  account  of  tiie  absence  of  one 
of  their  number,  rendering  it  imptossible 
for  the  State  to  vote.  Still  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont, persisted  in  voting  in  the  negative. 
From  the  nature  of  this  vote,  it  was  mani- 
festly impossible  that  two-tnirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  should  act  favorably 
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on  the  amendment,  even  if  the  delay  had 
not  already  rendered  Buch  action  imprac- 
ticable before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment were  carried  by  small  majorities. 
The  Ck>nvention,  on  the  same  day,  uirough 
Mr.  Tyler,  their  President,  communicated 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tiyes  the  amendment  they  had  adopted, 
embracing  all  the  sections,  with  a  request 
that  it  might  be  submitted  by  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  the  seyeral  State 
.Legislatures.  In  the  Senate  this  was  im- 
mediately referred  to  a  select  committee, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden.  The  com- 
mittee, on  the  next  day  (28th  Feb.),  re- 
ported a  joint  resolution  proposing  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  brin^  the  Senate  to  a  direct 
vote  upon  it.  Failing  in  this,  he  made  a 
motion  to  substitute  the  amendment  of  the 
Peace  Convention  for  his  own. 

Mr.  Crittenden's  reasons  &iled  to  con- 
Tince  the  Senate,  and  his  motion  was  re- 
jected by  a  large  majority  (28  to  7).  Then 
next  in  succession  came  the  memorable 
vote  on  Mr.  Crittenden's  own  resolution, 
and  it  was  in  its  turn  defeated,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  a  majority  of  20  against 
19. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Convention 
was  treated  with  still  less  consideration 
than  it  had  been  by  the  Senate.  The 
Speaker  was  refused  leave  even  to  present 
it.  Every  effort  made  for  this  purpose 
was  successfully  resisted  by  leading  repub- 
lican members.  The  consequence  is  that 
a  copy  of  it  does  not  even  appear  in  the 
Journal. 

The  refusal  to  pass  the  Crittenden  or  any 
other  Compromise  heightened  the  excite- 
ment in  the  South,  wnere  many  showed 
ffreat  reluctance  to  dividing  the  Union. 
Georgia,  thoush  one  of  the  cotton  States, 
under  tne  influence  of  conservative  men 
like  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  showed  greater 
concern  for  the  Union  than  any  other,  and 
it  took  all  the  influence  of  spirits  like  that 
of  Bobert  Toombs  to  bring  her  to  favor 
secession.  She  was  the  most  powerful  of 
the  cotton  States  and  the  richest,  as  she  is 
to-day.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1860, 
Bobert  Toombs  sent  the  following  exciting 
telegraphic  manifesto  from  Washington: 

Jfellow^CitizeM  of  Georgia :  I  came  here 
to  secure  your  constitutional  rights,  or  to 
demonstrate  to  you  that  you  can  get  no 
guarantees  for  these  rights  from  your  North- 
em  Confederates. 

The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 
I  was  appointed  on  the  committee  and  ac- 
cepted the  trust.  I  submitted  propositions, 
which,  so  far  from  receiving  decided  sup- 
port from  a  single  member  of  the  Bepub- 
licaa  party  on  the  committee,  were  all 


treated  with  either  derision  or  contempt 
The  vote  was  then  taken  in  committee  on 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitutioii,  pro- 
posed by  Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden  of  iteD- 
tucky,  and  each  and  all  of  them  were  voted 
against,  unanimouslv,  by  the  Black  JBe- 
publican  members  of  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  these  facti(,  a  majority  of 
the  Black  Bepublican  members  of  the 
committee  declared  distinctly  that  they 
had  no  guarantees  to  offer,  which  was  si- 
lently acquiesced  in  by  the  other  members. 

The  Black  Bepublican  members  of  this 
Committee  of  Thirteen  are  representative 
men  of  their  party  and  section,  and  to  the 
extent  of  my  information,  truly  represent 
the  Committee  of  Thirty-three  in  the  House, 
which  on  Tuesday  acyoumed  for  a  week 
without  coming  to  any  vote,  after  solemnly 
pledging  themselves  to  vote  on  all  proposi- 
tions then  before  them  on  that  date. 

That  committee  is  controlled  by  Black 
Bepublicans,  your  enemies,  who  only  seek  to 
amuse  you  with  delusive  hope  until  yonr 
election,  in  order  that  you  may  defeat  the 
friends  of  secession.  If  you  are  deceived 
by  them,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault.  I  have 
put  the  test  fairly  and  frankly.  It  is  de- 
cisive against  vou;  and  now  I  tell  you  up- 
on the  mith  of  a  true  man  that  aU  further 
looking  to  the  North  for  security  for  vour 
constitutional  rights  in  the  Union  ought  to 
be  instantly  abandoned.  It  is  fraught  with 
nothing  but  ruin  to  yourselves  and  your 
posterity. 

Secession  by  the  fourth  of  March  next 
should  be  thundered  from  the  ballot-box 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Georgia  on  the 
second  day  of  January  next  Such  a  voice 
will  be  your  best  guarantee  for  libebty, 

SECURITY,  TRA^'QUILLITY  andOLOBY* 

BoBSRT  Toombs. 

IMPORTANT  TELEGRAPHIC  CORBESPOKD- 
•        ENCE. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  December  26th,  1860. 
Hon,  &  A.  Douglas  or  Hon,  /.  /.  Critten-' 
den: 

Mr.  Toombs's  despatch  of  the  22d  inst. 
unsettled  conservatives  here.  Is  there  any 
hope  for  Southern  rights  in  the  Union  ?  \^  e 
are  for  the  Union  of  our  fatheis^  if  South- 
em  rights  can  be  preserved  in  it  If  not, 
we  are  for  secession.  Can  we  yet  hope 
the  Union  will  be  preserved  on  this  prin- 
ciple? You  are  looked  to  in  this  emer- 
gency.   Give  us  your  views  by  despatch 

and  oblige 

William  Ezzabd. 
Bobert  W.  Sims. 
James  P.  Hambleton. 
Thomas  S.  Powell. 
S.  G.  Howell. 
J.  A.  Hayden. 
G.  W.  Adair. 
B.  C.  Honlester. 
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Washington,  December  29th,  1860.     I 

In  reply  to  yonr  inquiry,  we  have  hopes 
tiiat  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  of  every 
8tftte  and  section,  may  be  protected  within 
the  Union.  Don't  give  up  the  ship.  Don't 
despair  of  the  Bepublic. 

J.  J.  Crittenden. 

S.  A.  DOUGLAfl. 

CoogresB,  amid  excitement  which  the 
above  dispatdbes  indicate,  and  which  was 
general,  remained  for  several  weeks  com- 
paratively inactive.  Buchanan  sent  mes- 
sages, but  his  suggestions  were  distrusted 
by  the  Republicans,  who  stood  firm  in. the 
conviction  that  when  Lincoln  took  his  seat, 
and  the  new  Congress  came  in,  they  coula 
paaa  measures  calculated  to  restore  the 
property  of  and  protect  the  integrity^  of  the 
Union.  None  of  them  believed  in  the 
right  of  secession;  all  had  lost  faith  in 
compromises,  and  all  of  this  partv  repudi- 
ated the  theorv  that  Congress  had  no  right 
to  coerce  a  State.  The  revival  of  these 
questions,  revived  also  the  logical  thoughts 
of  WebflEter  in  his  great  reply  to  Hayne. 
and  the  way  in  which  he  tnen  expanded 
the  constitution  was  now  accepted  as  the 
proper  doctrine  of  Republicanism  on  that 
question.  No  partisan  sophistry  could 
uiake  the  convictions  made  by  Webster, 
and  so  apt  were  his  arguments  in  their 
application  to  every  new  development  that 
they  supplied  every  logical  want  in  the 
Korthem  mind.  Republican  orators  and 
newspapers  quoted  and  endorsed,  until 
nearly  every  reading  mind  was  imbued 
with  the  same  sentiments,  until  in  fact  the 
N(»them  Democrats,  and  at  all  times  the 
Douglas  Democrats,  were  ready  to  stand 
by  me  flag  of  the  Union.  George  W. 
Curtis,  in  Harper's  Weekly  (a  journal  which 
at  the  time  graphically  illustrated  the  best 
Union  thoughts  and  sentiments),  in  an 
issue  as  late  as  January  12th,  1872,  well 
described  the  power  of  Webster's  grand 
ability  *  over  a  crisis  which  he  did  not  live 
to  see^  Mr.  Curtis  says  : — 

*'  The  war  for  the  Union  was  a  vindica- 
tion of  thai  theory  of  its  nature  which 
Webster  had  maintained  in  a  memorably 
Impregnable  and  conclusive  manner.  His 
secona  ^eech  on  Foot's  resolution  —  the 
reply  to  Hayne — ^was  the  most  famous 
and  efiective  speech  ever  delivered  in  this 
country.  It  stated  clearly  and  fixed  firmly 
in  Ihe  American  mind  the  theory  of  the 
government,  which  was  not,  indeed,  origi- 
nal with  Webster,  but  which  is  nowhere 
elfte  preaeated  with  such  complete  and  in- 
exorable reason  as  in  this  speech.  If  the 
poet  be  the  man  who  is  so  consummate  a 
master  of  expression  that  he  only  sajrs  per- 

*  Tbe  text  of  Wabster^  wpenih  ta  wfAj  toBUtyna,  now 
•cecpledM  the  gnmUtit  coiutimtioiutl  exposftion  ever 
aad«  by  aanr  Ameiicaii  ontor,  will  b«  foand  in  oat  book 
isvoted  to  Orest  8peeeh«  on  Orvtt  Jmnm. 


fectly  what  everybody  thinks,  upon  this 
great  occasion  the  orator  was  the  poet.  He 
spoke  the  profound  but  often  obscured  and 
oimly  conceived  conviction  of  a  nation. 
He  made  the  whole  argument  of  the  civil 
war  a  ffeueration  before  the  war  occurred, 
and  it  nas  remained  unanswered  and  un- 
answerable. Mr.  Everett,  in  his  discourse 
at  the  dedication  of  the  statute  of  Webster, 
in  the  8tate-House  grounds  in  Boston  in 
1859l»  described  the  orator  at  the  delivery 
of  this  great  speech.  The  evening  before 
he  seemed  to  be  so  careless  that  Mr.  Ever- 
ett feared  that  he  might  not  be  fully  a¥rare 
of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  But  when 
the  hour  came,  the  man  was  there.  *  As  I 
saw  him  in  the  evening,  if  I  may  borrow 
an  illustration  from  his  favorite  amuse* 
ment,'  said  Mr.  Everett,  'he  was  as  un« 
concerned  and  as  free  of  spirit  as  some  here 
have  often  seen  him  while  floating  in  his 
fishing-boat  along  a  hazy  shore,  gentlj 
rocking  on  the  ^anquil  tide,  dropping  his 
line  here  and  there  with  the  varying  for- 
tune of  the  sport  The  next  morning  he 
was  like  some  mighty  admiral,  dark  and 
terrible,  casting  we  long  shadow  of  his 
frowning  tiers  far  over  the  sea,  that  seemed 
to  sink  beneath  him;  his  broad  pennant 
streaming  at  the  main,  the  Stars  ana  Stripes 
at  the  fore,  the  mizzen,  and  the  peak,  and 
bearing  down  like  a  tempest  upon  his  an- 
tagonist, with  all  his  canvas  strained  to  the 
wind,  and  all  his  thunders  roaring  from 
his  broadsides.'  This  passage  well  sug- 
gests that  indescribable  impression  of  great 
oratory  which  Rufus  Choate,  in  his  eulogy 
of  Webster  at  Dartmouth  College,  conveys 
by  a  felicitous  citation  of  what  Quintilian 
says  of  Hortensius,  that  there  was  some 
spell  in  the  spoken  word  which  the  reader 
misses." 

As  we  have  remarked,  the  Republicans 
were  awaiting  the  coming  of  a  near  and 
greater  power  to  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  jealously  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  friends  of  the  South  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  It 
needed  all  their  watchfiilness  to  prevent 
advantages  which  the  secessionists  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  take.  Thus  Jefferson 
Davis,  on  January  9th,  1860,  introduced 
to  the  senate  a  bill  "  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  public  arms  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories,"  and  as  secession  became  mora 
probable  he  sought  to  press  its  passage,  but 
failed.  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was 
far  more  successful,  and  his  conduct  was 
made  the  subject  of  the  following  historio 
and  m')6t  remarkable  report : — 


Tnouftr  of  U.  8*  Amu  8o«th  In  1899-60* 

Report  (Abstract  of)  made  by  Mr.  B. 
Stanton,  from  the  Committee  on  Militaiy 
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Affairs,  in  House  of  Bepreeentatiyes,  Feb. 
18th,  1861. 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  81st  of  De- 
cember last,  instructing  said  committee  to 
inquire  and  report  to  the  House,  how,  to 
whom,  and  at  what  price,  the  public  arms 
distributed  since  the  first  day  of  January, 
▲.  D.  1860,  have  been  disposed  of;  and 
also  into  the  condition  of  the  forts,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  etc.,  etc.,  submit  the  following 
report: 

That  it  appears  from  the  papers  herewith 
submitted,  that  Mr.  Floyd,  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  War,  by  the  authority  or  under 
color  of  the  law  of  March  3d,  1825,  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell  any  arms, 
ammunition,  or  other  military  stores  which 
should  be  found  unsuitable  for  tiie  public 
service,  sold  to  sundry  persons  and  States 
81,610  flint-lock  muskets,  alter^  to  per- 
cussion, at  $2.50  each,  between  the  1st 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1860,  and  the  1st  day 
of  January,  a.d.,  1861.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  testimony  of  Colonel  Craig  and  Captain 
Maynadier,  that  they  differ  as  to  whether 
the  arms  so  sold  had  been  found,  '*  upon 
proper  inspection,  to  be  unsuitable  for  the 
public  service." 

Whilst  the  Committtee  do  not  deem  it 
important  to  decide  this  question,  they  say, 
that  in  their  judgment  it  would  reauire  a 
very  liberal  construction  of  the  taw  to 
bring  these  sales  within  its  provisions. 
^It  also  appears  that  on  tne  21st  day  of 
November  last,  Mr.  Belknap  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  ike  pur- 
chase of  from  one  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  United  States  muskets,  flint-locks 
and  altered  to  percussion,  at  $2.15  each ; 
but  the  Secretary  alleges  that  the  acceptance 
was  made  under  a  misapprehension  of  the 
price  bid,  he  supposing  it  was  $2.50  each, 
instead  of  $2.15. 

Mr.  Belknap  denies  all  knowledge  of  any 
mistake  or  misapprehension,  and  insists 
upoa  the  performance  of  his  contract 

The  present  Secretary  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  contract,  and  the  muskets  have 
not  been  deliverea  to  Mr.  Belknap. 

Mr.  Belknap  testifies  that  the  muskets 
were  intendea  for  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment 

It  will  appear  by  the  papers  herewith 
submitted,  that  on  we  29th  of  December, 
1859,  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the 
transfer  of  65,000  percussion  muskets,  40- 
000  muskets  altered  to  percussion,  and  10- 
000  percussion  rifles,  from  the  Springfield 
Armory  and  the  Watertown  and  Water- 
vliet  Arsenals,  to  the  Arsenals  at  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C.^ugusta,  Ga., 
Mount  Vernon,  Ala.,  and  Baton  Rouge. 
La.,  and  that  thene  arms  were  distributee! 
duiing  the  spring  of  I860  as  follows : 


Bercairiui    Attend 
mnaketf.    mnsketi. 

To  Charleeton  Anenal,  9,280  5,720  t,oaO 

To  North  CftroliDR  Anenal,  16.480  9,520  2,000 

To  AngQsta  Anenal,  12,380  7,620  2,&00 

To  Mount  Vernon  Anenal,  9,280  6,7-'0  2/M) 

To  Baton  Bouge  Aneual,  18,580  11.420  2,000 

65,000       40,000         10.000 

All  of  these  arms,  except  those  sent  to 
the  North  Carolina  Arsenal,*  have  been 
seized  by  the  authorities  of  the  several 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Loui- 
siana and  Geoigia,  and  are  no  longer  in' 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  appear  by  the  testimony  herewith 
presented,  tnat  on  the  20th  of  October  last 
the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  forty  colum- 
biads  and  four  thirty-two  pounders  to  be 
sent  from  the  Arsenal  at  Pittsburg  to  the 
fort  on  Shi^  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Missis- 
sippi, then  in  an  unfinished  condition ,^and 
seventy  columbiads  and  seven  thirty-two 
pounders  to  be  sent  from  the  same  Arsenal 
to  the  fort  at .  Galveston,  in  Texas,  the 
building  of  which  had  scarcely  been  ccmi- 
menced. 

This  order  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  without  any  report  from  the  Engineei 
department  showing  that  said  works  were 
ready  for  their  armament,  or  that  the  gnna 
were  needed  at  either  of  said  points. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  testimony  of  Cap- 
tain Wright,  of  the  Engineer  department^ 
that  the  fort  at  Galveston  cannot  be  ready 
for  its  entire  armament  in  less  than  about 
five  years,  nor  for  any  part  of  it  in  less  than 
two ;  and  that  the  fort  at  Ship  Island  will 
require  an  appropriation  of  $85,000  and 
one  year's  time  before  it  can  be  ready  for 
any  part  of  its  armament  This  last  named 
fort  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
State  authorities  of  Mississippi. 

The  order  of  the  late  Secretary  of  War 
(Floyd)  was  countermanded  by  the  present 
Secretary  (Holt)  before  it  had  been  fully 
executed  by  the  shipment  of  said  guns  from 
Pittsburg.t 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  communication  from 
the  Ordnance  office  of  the  21st  of  January 
last,  that  by  the  last  returns  there  were  re- 
maining in  the  United  States  arsenals  and 
armories  the  following  small  arms,  viz : 

Percussion  muskets  and  muskets 
altered  to  percussion  of  calibre 
69 499,664 

Percussion  rifles,  calibre  54. 42,01 1 

Total., 541,666 

*  These  were  aft«nrardg  eelied. 

t  The  attempted  removal  of  these  heavy  gtins  flrom  Al- 
legheny Anenal,  late  in  December,  1660,  created  fnteoM 
exdtement.  A  monster  mass  meeting  assembled  at  tlM 
call  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  citizens  of  all  parties 
aided  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the  shipment.  Through 
the  Interposition  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Hon.  R.  M(> 
Knight,  Judge  Shaler,  Judge  Wilkins,  Judge  Shannon, 
and  others  inquiiy  was  Instituted,  and  a  revocatioa  cS 
the  order  obtained.  The  SecessionistB  in  Congress Uttarlv 
complained  of  the  '  mob  law  "  wliich  thus  interfered  wlia 
toe  roati&e  of  governmental  affldn.-McPhenoi^'s  Bmtotf. 
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Of  ibese  60,878  were  deposited  in  the 
arsenals  of  South  Garolina,  Alabama,  and 
IxNiiauuiay  and  are  in  the  poasession  of  the 
suiihorities  of  those  States,  reducing  the 
luimber  in  possession  of  the  United  States 
to  480,687. 

Since  the  date  of  said  communication, 
the  following  additional  forts  and  military 
posts  hare  oeen  taken  possession  of  by 
parties  acting  under  the  au^ority  of  the 
States  in  which  they  are  resDectively  situ- 
ated, viz: 

Fort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina. 
Fort  Morgan,  Alabama. 
Baton  Rouge  Barracks,  Louisiana. 
Fort  Jackson,  Louisiana* 
Fort  St.  Philip, 
Fort  Pike,  Louisiana. 
Oglethorpe  Barracks,  Georgia. 

And  the  department  has  been  unofficially 
advised  that  the  arsenal  at  Chattahoochee, 
Forts  McRea  and  Barrancas,  and  Barracks, 
have  been  seized  by  the  authorities  of 
Florida. 

To  what  further  extent  the  small  arms 
in  possession  of  the  United  States  may 
haye  been  reduced  by  these  figures,  your 
committee  have  not  been  advised. 

The  whole  number  of  the  sea-board  forts 
in  the  United  States  is  fifty-seven;  their 
appropriate  garrison  in  war  would  require 
2d,420  men;  their  actual  garrison  at  this 
time  is  1,834  men,  1,808  of  whom  are  in 
the  forts  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York ; 
Fort  McHenry,  Maryland;  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia,  and  at  Alcatraz  Island,  California, 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

From  the  facts  elicited,  it  is  certain  that 
the  regular  military  force  of  the  United 
States,  is  whoUv  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rorts,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
and  other  proper^  of  the  United  States 
in  the  present  aisturbed  condition  of 
the  country-  The  regular  army  numbers 
only  18,000  men  when  recruited  to  its 
maximum  strength,  and  the  whole  of  this 
force  is  reanired  for  the  protection  of  the 
border  settlements  against  Indian  depreda- 
tions.' Unless  it  is  the  intention  or  Con- 
gress that  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards 
and  other  public  propertjr,  shall  be  exposed 
to  capture  and  spoliation,  the  President 
most  DO  armed  with  additional  force  for 
their  protection. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  law 
of  February  28th,  1795,  confers  upon  the 
IVesident  ample  power  to  call  out  tne  mili- 
tia,to  execute  the  laws  and  protect  the  public 
prop^ty.  But  as  the  late  Attorney-General 
nss  given  a  different  opinion,  the  Commit- 
tee to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
report  the  accompanying  bill,  ete. 


OTHSR  ITEKB. 

AoteiMNl  0/  Airm  ditMtmUd  hy  BaU  rinee  Iht  Jktt  «y 
Jammarif,  1S60,  to  whom  mM  amd  the  plaeo  teJbmMM  told. 

\S(IO  itrMMoXi 

TawhcmtdUL  Ih.    LaUof'SaU,      Whm^aoUL 

J.  W.  ZACluirie  4s  Co 4,000  Feb  3       St  Lonla. 

Jkmes  T.  AmM 1,000  Har.  U    Mew  York. 

Captain  O.  Barrjr 80  June  11    St.  LonU. 

W.  G.  N.  Swift 400  Aug.  31    SpringHeld. 

do. 80  Not.  13  do. 

State  of  Alabama 1.000  Sep.  27     Baton  Booge. 

do 2,600  Nor.  14  do. 

State  of  Virginia. .6,000  Mot.  6    Waehington. 

Phillipe  oonnty,  Arli......    60  Mot.  16    St  Louie. 

O.  B.  Lamar 10,000  Mot.  24    Waterrliet 

The  arms  were  all  flint-lock  muskets 
altered  to  percussion,  and  were  all  sold  at 
$2.50  each,  except  those  purchased  by  Cap- 
tain G.  Barr^  and  by  the  Phillips  county 
volunteers,  for  which  $2  each  were  paid. 

The  Mobile  Advertiser  says:  "During 
the  past  year  185,430  muskets  have  been 
quietly  transferred  from  the  Northern  Ar- 
senal at  Springfield  alone,  to  those  in  tlie 
Southern  States.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
Secretary  Floyd  for  the  foresight  he  has 
thus  displayed  in  disarming  the  North  snd 
equipping  the  South  for  this  emergency. 
There  is  no  telling  the  quantity  of  arms 
and  munitions  which  were  sent  South  from 
other  Northern  arsenals.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  every  man  in  the  South  who  can 
carry  a  gun  can  now /be  supplied  from  pri- 
vate or  public  sources.  Tne  Springneld 
contribution  alone  would  arm  all  the  mili- 
tiamen of  Alabama  and  Mississippi." 

General  Scott,  in  his  letter  of  December 
2d,  1862,  on  the  earlv  historv  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, states  that  "  Rhode  Island,  Delaware 
and  Texas  had  not  drawn,  at  the  end  of 
1860,  their  annual  quotas  of  arms  for  that 
year,  and  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky  only  in  part;  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  G^rgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisianii,  Mississippi  and  Kansas  were,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  supplied 
with  their  quotas  for  1861  in  advance,  and 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  part.'' 

This  advance  of  arms  to  eight  Southern 
States  is  in  addition  to  the  transfer,  about 
the  same  time,  of  115,000  muskets  to  South- 
em  arsenals,  as  per  Mr.  Stanton's  report 

Gk)vemor  Leteher  of  Virginia,  in  his 
Message  of  December,  1861,  says,  that  for 
some  time  prior  to  secession,  he  had  been 
engaged  in  purchasing  arms,  ammunition, 
ete. ;  among  which  were  13  Parrott  riflea 
cannon,  and  6,000  muskets.  He  desired  to 
buy  from  the  United  States  Government 
10,000  more,  when  bu^ng  the  5,000,  but 
he  says  ''the  authorities  declined  to  sell 
them  to  us,  although  five  times  the  number 
were  then  in  the  arsenid  at  Washington. " 

Had  Jefferson  Davis'  bill  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  arms  become  a  law,  the  result 
might  have  been  different. 

This  and  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  especially  the  attempted  seizure 
and  occupation  of  forts,  convinced  BEiany 
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of  the  Kepublicans  that  no  compromise 
could  endure,  however  earnest  its  advo- 
cates from  the  Border  States,  and  this 
earnestness  was  unauestioned.  Besides 
their  attachment  to  tne  Union,  they  knew 
that  in  the  threatened  war  they  would  be 
the  greatest  sufferers^  with  their  people  di- 
vide neighbor  against  neighbor,  their 
lands  laid  waste,  and  their  houses  destroy- 
ed. They  had  every  motive  for  earnest- 
ness in  the  eJQfort  to  conciliate  the  disagree- 
ingsections. 

The  oddest  partisan  feature  in  the  en- 
tire preliminary  and  political  struggle  was 
the  attempt,  in  the  parlance  of  the  day.  of 
"  New  York  to  secede  from  New  York" — 
an  oddity  verified  by  Mayor  Wood's  recom- 
mendation in  favorof  thesecession'of  New 
York  city,  made  January  6th,  1861.  The 
document  deserves  a  place  in  this  history, 
as  it  shows  the  views  of  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  then,  and  an  exposition  of  their 
interests  as  presented  by  a  citizen  before 
and  since  named  by  repeated  elections  to 
Congress. 


Mmjar  'Wood's  BBcenion  Mnwgo* 
2b  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council : 

Gentlemen: — ^We  are  entering  upon 
the  public  duties  of  the  year  under  circum- 
stances as  unprecedented  as  they  are 
gloomy  and  painful  to  contemplate.  The 
great  trading  and  producing  interests  of 
not  only  the  city  of  New  York,  but  of  the 
entire  country,  are  prostrated  oy  a  mone- 
tary crisis ;  and  although  similar  calami- 
ties have  before  befallen  us,  it  is  the  first 
time  that  they  have  emanated  firom  causes 
having  no  other  origin  than  that  which 
m|iy  be  traced  to  political  disturbances. 
Truly,  may  it  now  be  said,  "  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolution  bloodless  as  yet.'' 
Whether  the  dreadful  alternative  implied 
as  probable  in  the  conclusion  of  this  pro- 
phetic quotation  may  be  averted,  "  no  hu- 
man ken  can  divine."  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  severity  of  the  storm  is  unexam- 
pled in  our  history,  and  if  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the 
consequent  destruction  of  all  the  material 
interests  of  the  people  shall  not  follow,  it 
will  be  owin^  more  to  the  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  than  to  the  inherent 
preventive  power  of  our  institutions,  or 
the  intervention  of  any  other  human 
agency. 

It  would  seem  that  a  dissolution  of  the 
Federal  Union  is  inevitable.  Having  been 
formed  originally  on  a  iMisiB  of  general  and 
mutual  protection,  but  separate  local  inde- 
pendence—-each  State  reserving  the  entire 
and  absolute  control  of  its  own  domestic 
affairs,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  keep 
them  together  longer  tnan  they  deem 
themtelves  fairly  treated  by  each  other,  or 


longjer  than  the  interests,  honor  and  fra- 
ternity of  the  people  of  ihe  several  States 
are  satisfied.  Being  a  Government  created 
by  opinion,  its  continuance  is  dependoit 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  sentiment 
wnich  formed  it.  It  cannot  be  preserred 
by  coercion  or  held  together  by  lorce.  A 
resort  to  this  last  dreadful  altematiye 
would  of  itself  destroy  not  only  the  Gov 
ernment,  but  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people. 

It  these  forebodings  shall  be  realized, 
and  a  separation  of  tne  States  shall  occur, 
momentous  considerations  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  corporate  authorities  of  this 
cit^.  We  must  provide  for  the  new  re- 
lations which  will  necessarily  ^w  out  of 
the  new  condition  of  public  affairs. 

It  will  not  only  be  necessary  for  ns  to 
settle  the  relations  which  we  shall  hold  to 
other  cities  and  States,  but  to  establish,  if 
we  can,  new  ones  with  a  portion  of  our 
own  State.  Being  the  chila  of  the  Pnion, 
having  drawn  our  sustenance  from  its 
bosom,  and  arisen  to  our  present  power 
and  strength  throuf^h  the  vigor  of  our 
mother — when  deprived  of  her  maternal 
advantages,  we  must  rely  upon  our  own 
resources  and  assume  a  position  predicated 
upon  the  new  phase  wnich  public  afiiurs 
will  present,  and  upon  tne  inherent 
strength  which  our  geographical,  com/ner- 
cial,  political,  and  financial  pre-eminence 
imparts  tons. 

With  our  aggrieved  brethren  of  the 
Slave  States,  we  have  friendly  relations 
and  a  common  sympathy.  We  have  not 
participated  in  the  war&re  upon  their  con- 
stitutional rights  or  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions. While  other  portions  of  our  State 
have  unfortunately  been  imbued  with  the 
fanatical  spirit  which  actuates  a  portion 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  the  city  of 
New  York  has. unfalteringly  preserved  the 
integrity  of  its  principles  in  adherence  to 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  equal  rights  of  the  people  of  all  the 
States.  We  have  respected  the  local  in- 
terests of  every  section,  at  no  time  oppress- 
ing, but  all  the  while  aiding  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  whole 
country.  Our  ships  have  penetrated  to 
every  clime,  and  so  have  New  York  capi- 
tal, ener^  and  enterprise  found  their  way 
to  every  State,  and,  indeed,  to  almost  every 
county  and  town  of  the  American  Union. 
If  we  have  derived  sustenance  from  the 
Union,  so  have  we  in  return  disseminated 
blessings  for  the  common  benefit  of  alL 
Therefore,  New  York  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  should  endeavor  to  preserve  a 
continuance  of  uninterrupted  intercourse 
with  every  section. 

It  is,  however,  folly  to  disguise  the  fiMSt 
that,  judging  from  the  past,  New  York  may 
nave  more  cause  of  apprehension  from  the 
aggressive  legislation  of  our  own  State 
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than  from  external  dan^n.  We  have 
already  largely  suffered  Irom  this  cause. 
For  the  past  ^re  years,  our  interests  and 
corporate  rights  have  been  repeatedly 
trampled  upon.  Being  an  integral  portion 
of  the  State,  it  has  been  assumed,  and  in 
effect  tacitly  admitted  on  our  part  by  non- 
resistance,  that  all  political  and  govern- 
mental power  over  ns  rested  in  the  State 
L^islature.  £<ven  the  common  right  of 
taxing  ourselves  for  our  own  government, 
has  been  yielded,  and  we  are  not  permit- 
ted to  do  80  without  this  authority.   *  *  * 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  political 
bonnection  between  the  people  of  the  city 
sod  the  State  has  been  usea  by  the  latter 
to  oar  injury.  The  Legislature,  in  which 
the  present  partizan  majority  has  the 
power,  has  become  the  instrument  by 
whiidi  we  are  plundered  to  enrich  their 
specndatoTS,  looby  agents,  and  Abolition 
politicians.  Laws  are  passed  through  their 
malign  influence  by  wnich,  under  forms  of 
legal  enactment,  our  burdens  have  been 
inereased,  our  substance  eaten  out,  and 
our  municipal  liberties  destroyed.  Self- 
covemment,  though  ruaranteed  by  the 
State  Constitution,  ana  left  to  ever^  other 
county  and  city,  has  been  taken  irom  us 
by  this  foreign  power,  whose  dependents 
have  been  sent  among  us  to  destroy  our 
libertiea  by  subverting  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

How  we  shall  rid  ourselves  of  this  odi- 
ous and  oppressive  connection,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  aetermine.  It  is  certain  that  a 
^LoBolation  cannot  be  peacefully  accom- 
plished, except  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legiriature  itself.  Whether  this  can  be 
obtained  or  not,  is,  in  mv judgment,  doubt- 
fuL  Deriving  so  much  advantage  from 
its  power  over  the  city,  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  partizan  majori^  will  consent  to  a 
separation — and  the  resort  to  force  by  vio- 
lence and  revolution  must  not  be  thought 
of  ibr  an  instant.  We  have  been  distm- 
gnished  a?  an  orderly  and  law-abiding 
peopleu  Let  us  do  nothine  to  forfeit  this 
character,  or  to  add  to  the  present  dis- 
tracted condition  of  public  affairs^ 

Mneh,  no  doubt,  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  justice  and  policy  of  a  separation.  It 
may  be  said  that  secession  or  revolution  in 
any  of  the  United-States  would  be  subver- 
sive of  all  Federal  authority,  and,  so  far 
as  the  Central  Government  is  concerned, 
the  resolving  of  the  community  into  its 
original  elements — ^that,  if  part  of  the 
St^ea  form  new  combinations  and  €k>v- 
emmenta,  other  States  may  do  the  same. 
Oalifiimia  and  her  sisters  of  the  Pacific 
will  no  doabt  set  up  an  independent  Re- 
public and  hosbana  their  own  rich  min- 
eral reaoarces.  The  Western  States,  eaually 
rich  in  cereals  and  other  agricultiuraj  pro- 
daeta,  will  probably  do  the  same.  Then 
it  may  be  said,  why  should  not  New  York 
8 


city,  instead  of  supporting  by  her  contri- 
butions in  revenue  two-tlurds  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  United  States,  become  also 
equally  independent?  As  a  free  city,  with 
but  nominal  dutv  on  imports,  her  local 
Gh>vemment  could  be  supported  without 
taxation  upon  her  people.  Thus  we  could 
live  free  from  taxes,  and  have  cheap  goods 
nearly  duty  free.  In  this  she  would  have 
the  whole  and  united  support  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
States  to  whose  interests  and  rights  under 
the  Constitution  she  has  always  oeen  true. 

It  is  well  for  individuals  or  communi- 
ties to  look  every  danger  square  in  the 
face,  and  to  meet  it  calmly  and  bravely. 
As  dreadful  as  the  severing  of  the  bonds 
that  have  hitherto  united  the  States  has 
been  in  contemplation,  it  is  now  appar- 
ently a  stern  and  inevitable  fact.  We 
have  now  to  meet  it  with  all  the  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be.  If  the 
Confederacy  is  broken  up  the  Government 
is  dissolved,  and  it  behooves  every  distinct 
community,  as  well  as  every  individual,  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

When  Disunion  has  become  a  fixed  and 
certain  &ct,  why  may  not  New  York  dis- 
rupt the  bands  which  bind  her  to  a  venal 
and  corrupt  master — ^to  a  people  and  a 
party  that  have  plundered  ner  revenues, 
attempted  to  ruin  her  commerce,  taken 
away  the  power  of  self-government,  and 
destroyed  the  Confederacy  of  which  she 
was  the  proud  Empire  City  ?  Amid  the 
gloom  which  the  present  and  prospective 
condition  of  things  must  cast  over  the 
country.  New  York,  as  a  Free  City,  may 
shed  the  only  light  and  hope  of  a  future 
reconstruction  of  our  once  blessed  Con- 
federacy. 

But  1  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
the  violence  implied  in  these  views.  In 
stating  this  argument  in  favor  of  freedom. 
"  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must," 
l^  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  redress 
can  be  found  only  in  appeals  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  people  of  the  whole  State. 
The  events  of  the  past  two  months  have 
no  doubt  effected  a  change  in  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  State  and  National  poli- 
tics. This  change  may  bring  us  the  de- 
sired relief,  and  we  may  be  able  to  obtain 
a  repeal  of  the  law  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  a  consequent  restoration  of  our 
corporate  rights. 

Fernando  Wood,  Mayor 

January  6th,  1861. 


CongreM  on  tlM  £▼«  or  tba  RelMllioift, 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of 
the  propositions,  whether  for  compromise, 
authority  to  suppress  insurrection,  or  new 
laws  to  collect  auties,  had  to  be  considered 
by  the  Secr>nd  Session  of  the  36th  Con- 
gress, which  was  then,  with  the  exceptioB 
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of  the  Republicans,  a  few  Americans,  and 
the  anti-Lecompton  men,  supporting  the 
administration  of  Buchanan.  No  Congress 
ever  had  so  many  and  such  grave  proposi- 
tions presented  to  it,  aad  none  ever  showed 
more  exciting  political  divisions.  It  w^ 
composed  of  the  following  persons,  some 
of  whom  survive,  and  most  of  whom  are 
historic  characters: 

SENATE. 

John  C.  Breckinbidge,  of  Kentucky, 
Vice-PiresideTU; 

Maine — H.  Hamlin,*  W.  P.  Fessenden. 

New  Hampshire — John  P.  Hale,  Daniel 
Clark. 

Vermont — Solomon  Foot,  J.  Collamer. 

Mcusachusetts — Henry  Wilson,  Charles 
Sumner. 

Bhode  Mandr^s^jnea  F.  Simmons,  H. 
B.  Anthony. 

Connecticut — L.  S.  Foster,  Jas.  Dixon. 

New  York — William  H.  Seward,  Preston 
King. 

New  Jersey— J.  C.  Ten  Eyck,  J.  R.  Thom- 
son. 

Pennsylvania — S.  Cameron,  Wm.  Bigler. 

Delaware— 5.  A.  Bayard,  W.  Saulsbury. 

Maryland — J.  A.  Pearce,  A.  Kennedy. 

Virginia — R.  M-  T.  Hunter,  James  M. 
Mason. 

South  Carolina — ^Jas.  Chesnut,!  James 

H.  Hammond.t 

North  Carolina — Thomas  Bragg,  T.  L. 
Clingman. 

ASibama — ^B.  Fitzpatrick,  C.  C.  Clay^  Jr. 

Mississippi — A.  G.  Brown,  Jeff.  Davis. 

Louisiana— J,  P.  Benjamin,  John  Sli* 
dell. 

Tennessee — A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  A.  John- 
son. 

Arkansas — R.  W.  Johnson,  W.  K.  Se- 
bastian. 

Kentucky— L.  W.  Powell.  J.  J.  Critten- 
den. 

Missouri— Jaa,  S.  Green,  Trusten  Polk. 

Ohio^B.  F.  Wade,  Geo.  E.  Pueh. 

Indiana— J,  D.  Bright,  G.  N.  Fitch. 

Illinois— 8.  A.  Oouglas,  L.  Trumbull. 

Miehigan—Z,  Chandler,  K.  S.  Bingham. 

Floridor—D,  L.  Yulee,  S.  R.  Mallory. 

Georgia — Alfred  Iverson,  Robt.  Toombs. 

3V«a*— John  Hemphill,  L.  T.  Wigfall. 

fFMCcmwn^-Charles  Durkee,  J.  R.  Doo- 
liUle. 

Iowa — J.  M.  Grimes,  Jas.  Harlan. 

California— U.  S.  Latham,  William  M. 
Gwin. 

Minnesotor-n.  M.  Rice,  M.  S.  Wilkin- 
son. 

Oregon — Joseph  Lane,  Edward  D.  Ba- 
ker. 

•Betigned  Janiiary  ITth,  IMl,  ud  iQO0Md«d  by  Bon. 
Lot  M.  Morrill. 

flMiBoiftttoal 


HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATITBa. 

William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey, 
Speaker, 

Maine — ^D.  E.  Somes,  John  J.  Tenyr,  E. 
B.  French,  F.  H.  Morse,  Israel  WashDam, 
Jr.,*  S.  C.  Foster. 

New  Hampshire — Gilman  Marston,  M. 
W.  Tappan,  T.  M.  Edwards. 

Vermont— E.  P.  Walton,  J.  S.  Morrill, 
H.  E.  Royce. 

Massachusetts — ^Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James 
Buffinton,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Alexan- 
der H.  Rice,  Anson  Burlingame,  John  B. 
Alley,  Daniel  W.  Gooch,  Charles  R.  Train, 
Eli  Thayer,  Charles  Delano,  Henry  Lu 
Dawes. 

Rhode  Island — C.  Robinson,  W.  I>. 
Brayton. 

Connecticut  —  Dwight  Loomis,  John 
Woodruff,  Alfred  A.  Burnham,  Onis  S. 
Ferry. 

Delaware— W.  G.  Whiteley. 

New  York — Luther  C.  Carter,  James 
Humphreys,  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  W.  B.  Ma- 
clay,  Thomas  J.  Barr,  John  Cochrane, 
Gorge  Briggs,  Horace  F.  Clark,  John  B. 
Haskin,  Chas.  H.  Van  Wyck,  William  8. 
Kenyon,  Charles  L.  Beale,  Abm.  B.  Olin, 
John  H.^Reynolds,  Jas.  B.  McEean,  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Francis  E.  Spinner,  Clark  B. 
Cochrane,  James  H.  Graham,  Richiird 
Franchot,  Roscoe  Conkling,  R.  H.  Duell, 
M.  Ludley  Lee,  Charles  B.  Hoard,  Chas. 

B.  Sedgwick,  M.  Butterfield,  Emory  B. 
Pottle,  Alfred  Welh  William  Ir\ane  Al- 
fred Ely,  Augustus  Frank.  Edwin  R  ttey- 
nolds,  Elbri^ge  G.  Spaulaing  Reuben  £. 
Fenton. 

New  Jersey — John  T.  Nixon,  John  L.  N. 
Stratton,  G«mett  B.  Adrain,  Jetur  R. 
Riggs,  W>3tt.  Pennington  (Speaker). 

Pennsylvania — Thomas  B,  Florence,  E. 
Joy  Morris,  John  P.  Verree,  William  MiU- 
ward,  John  Wood,  John  Hickman,  Henry 

C.  Longnecker,  Jacob  K.  McKenty,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  John  W.  Kellinger,  James 
H.  Campbell,  George  W.  Scranton,  Wil- 
liam H.  Dimmick,  Galusha  A.  Grow, 
James  T.  Hale,  Benjamin  F.  Junkin, 
Edward  McPherson,  Samuel  S.  Blair, 
John  Covode,  William  Montgomery, 
James  K.  Moorhead,  Robert  McKnight, 
William  Stewart,  Chapin  Hall,  Elijah 
Babbitt. 

Maryland — Jas.  A.  Stewart,  J.  M.  Harris, 
H.  W.  Davis,  J.  M.  Kunkel,  G.  W. 
Hughes. 

Virginia — John  S.  Millson,  Muscoe  R. 
H.  Gsurnett,  Daniel  C.  De  Jamette,  Roger 
A.  Pryor,  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  William 
Smith,  Alex.  R.  Boteler,  John  T.  Harris, 
Albert  G.  Jenkins,  Shelton  F.  Leake, 
Henry  A.  Edmundson,  Elbert  S.  Martin, 
Sherrard  Clemens. 

*  Beslsned  and  tnooeeded  January  2d,  1861,  bj  Hob 
Stephen  Ooburn. 
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South  Carolina — John  McQueen,  Wm. 
Porcher  Miles,  Lawrence  M«  Keitt,  Mill- 
edge  L.  Bonham,  John  D  Ajshmore,  Wm. 
AV.  Bojce. 

North  Carolina^W.  N.  H.  Smith.  Thos. 
Ruffin,  W.  Winalow,  L.  O'B.  Branch, 
John  A.  QiJmer,  Jas.  M.  Leach,  Burton 
Craigey  Z.  B.  Vance. 

Qtorgia — ^Peter  E.  Love,  M.  J.  Crawford, 
Thos.  Hardeman,  Jr.,  L.  J.  Gkrtrell,  J.  W. 
H.  Underwood,  Jamef^  Jackson,  Joshua 
Hill,  John  J.  Jones. 

Alabama-^ aa,  L.  Pugh,  Darid  Clopton, 
Sydenh.  Moore,  Geo.  ST  Houston,  W.  R. 
W.  Cobb,  J.  A.  Stallworth,  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

MxssUHppi — L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Reuben 
DaYi&  William  Barksdale,  O.  R.  Single- 
ton, John  J.  McRae. 

Louintxna — John  E.  Bouligny,  Miles 
Taylor,  T.  G.  Davidson,  John  M.  Landrum. 

Ohio—Q,  H  Pendleton,  John  A.  Gur- 
ley,  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  William  Allen, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Wm.  Howard,  Thomas 
Corwin,  Benj.  Stanton,  John  Carey,  C.  A. 
Trimble,  Chas.  D.  Martin,  Saml.  S«  Cox, 
John  Sherman,  H.  G.  Blake,  William  Hel- 
mick,  C.  B.  Tompkins,  T.  C,  Theaker,  S. 
Edgerton,  Edward  Wade,  John  Hutchins, 
John  A.  Bingham. 

Kentuchf — Henry  C.  Burnett,  Green 
Adams,  a  O.  Peyton,  F.  M.  Bristow,  W. 
C.  Anderson,  Robert  Mallonr,  Wm.  £. 
Simms,  L.  T.  Moore,  John  i .  Brown,  J. 
W.  Stevenson. 

Tennessee — ^T.  A.  R.  Nelson,  Horace 
Mavnard,  R.  B.  Brabson,  William  B. 
Stokes,  Robert  Hatton,  James  H.  Thomas, 
John  V.  Wright,  James  M.  Quarles,  Em- 
erson Etheridge,  Wm.  T.  Avery. 

Indiana— Wm.  E.  Niblack,  Wm.  H. 
English,  Wm.  M'Kee  Dunn,  Wm.  S.  Hol- 
man,  David  Ealgore,  Albert  G.  Porter, 
John  G.  Davis,  James  Wilson,  Schuyler 
Colfax,  Chas.  Case.  John  U.  Pettit. 

Illinois— E,  B.  Washburne,  J.  F.  Farns- 
worth,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Wm.  Kellogg,  I.  N. 
Morris,  John  A.  McClemand.  James  C. 
Robinson,  P.  B.  Fouke,  John  A.  Logan. 

Arkansas — ^Thomas  C.  H'adman,  Albert 
Bast, 

Missouri — ^J.  R,  Barrett,  T.  L.  Anderson, 
John  B.  Clark.  James  Craig,  L.  H.  Wood- 
son, John  S.  Phelps,  John  W.  Noell. 

Michigan — ^AViliiam  A.  Howard,  Henry 
Waldron,  F.  W.  Kellogg,  De  W.  C.  Leach. 

/Voridct— George  S.  Hawkins. 

Texas — John  H.  Re^n,  A.  J.  Hamilton. 

Iowa — S.  R.  Curtis,  Wm.  Vandever. 

Cii/t/br»Mi— Charles  L.  Scott,  John  C. 
Bnrch. 

Wisconsin — John  F.  Porter,  C.  C.  Wash- 
borne,  C.  H.  Larrabee. 

Mtnnesota — Cyrus  Aldrich,  Wm.  Win- 
dom. 

Oregon — ^LanaingStont, 

Kans€ts — ^Martin  F.  ( lonway,  (sworn  Jan. 
80th,  1861). 


MR.  LI3fCX)LN'B  VIEWS. 

While  the  various  propositions  above 
given  were  under  consideration,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  of  course  an  interestea  observer 
from  his  home  in  Illinois,  where  he 
awaited  the  legal  time  for  taking  his  seat 
as  President.  His  views  on  the  efforts  at 
compromise  were  sought  by  the  editor  of 
the  r^ew  York  TribujtSf  and  expressed  as 
follows : 

"  *  I  will  suffer  death  before  I  will  con- 
sent or  advise  my  friends  to  consent  to 
any  concession  or  compromise  which  looks 
like  buying  the  privilege  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  to  which  we  have 
a  constitutional  right ;  because,  whatever 
I  might  think  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
propositions  before  Congress,  I  should  re- 
gard anv  concession  in  the  face  of  menace 
as  the  dfestruction  of  the  government  it* 
self,  and  a  consent  on  all  hands  that  our 
system  shall  be  brought  down  to  a  level 
with  the  existing  disorganized  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Mexico.  But  this  thing  will  here- 
after be,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  if  they  desire  to  call  a  conven- 
tion to  remove  any  grievances  complained 
of,  or  to  give  new  guarantees  for  tne  per- 
manence of  vested  rights,  it  is  not  mine  to 
oppose.* " 

JUDGE  black's  views. 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Penn^lvania, 
was  then  Buchanan's  Attomev  Gener^, 
and  as  his  position  has  since  been  made 
the  subject  of  lengthy  controversy,  it  is 
pertinent  to  give  the  Allowing  copious  ex- 
tract from  his  "  Opinion  upon  the  Powers 
of  the  President,'  in  response  to  an  official 
inquiry  from  the  Executive : — 

The  existing  laws  put  and  keep  the 
•Federal  Gk^verument  strictly  on  the  defen- 
sive. You  can  use  force  only  to  repel  an 
assault  on  the  public  property,  and  aid  the 
courts  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
If  the  means  given  you  to  collect  the 
revenue  and  execute  tne  other  laws  be  in- 
sufficient for  that  purpose.  Congress  may 
extend  and  make  tnem  more  effectual  to 
that  end. 

If  one  of  the  States  should  declare  her 
independence,  your  action  cannot  depend 
upon  the  rightfulness  of  the  cause  upon 
which  such  declaration  is  based.  Whether 
the  retirement  of  a  State  from  the  Union 
be  the  exercise  of  a  right  reserved  in  the 
Constitution  or  a  revolutionary  movement, 
it  is  certain  that  you  have  not  in  either 
case  the  authority  to  recognize  her  in- 
dependence or  to  absolve  her  from  her 
Federal  obligations.  Congress  or  the 
other  States  in  convention  assembled  must 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper.  In  such  an  event  I  see  no 
course  for  you  but  to  go  straight  onward 
in  the  path  you  have  hitherto  trodden, 
that  is,  execute  the  laws  to  the  extent  of 
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the  defensive  means  placed  in  your  hands, 
and  act  generally  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  present  constitutional  relations 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  exist  until  a  new  order 
of  thinjp  shall  be  established,  either  by 
law  or  force. 

Whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  make  war  against  one  or  more 
States,  and  require  the  Executive  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  it  on  by 
means  of  force  to  be  drawn  from  the  other 
States,  is  a  question  for  Congress  itself  to 
consiaer.  It  must  be  admitted  that  no 
such  power  is  expresslv  given ;  nor  are 
there  any  words  in  the  Constitution  which 
imply  it.  Among  the  powers  enumerated 
in  article  I.  section  8,  is  that  "  to  declare 
war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  to  make  rules  concerning  cantures  on 
land  and  water.*'  This  certainly  means 
nothing  more  than  the  power  to  commence, 
and  carry  on  hostilities  against  the  foreign 
enemies  of  the  nation.  Another  clause  m 
the  same  section  gives  Congress  the  power 
"  to  provide  for  calling  fortn  the  militia," 
and  to  use  them  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  But  this  power  is  so  restricted  by 
the  words  which  immediately  follow,  that 
it  can  be  exercised  only  for  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing purposes :  1.  To  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union ;  that  is,  to  aid  the  Federal 
officers  in  the  performance  of  their  regular 
duties.  2.  To  suppress  insurrections  against 
the  States ;  but  tnis  is  confined  by  article 
IV.  section  4,  to  cases  in  which  tne  State 
herself  shall  apply  for  assistance  against 
her  own  people.  3.  To  repel  the  invasion 
of  a  State  by  enemies  who  come  from 
abroad  to  assail  her  in  her  own  territory. 
All  these  provisions  are  made  to  protect 
the  States,  not  to  authorize  an  attack  by 
one  part  of  the  country  upon  another ;  to 
preserve  their  peace,  ana  not  to  plunge 
them  into  civil  war.  Our  forefathers  do 
not  seem  to  have  thought  that  war  was 
calculated  ''to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  wel&re,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity."  There  was  undoubtedly  a 
strong  and  universal  conviction  among  the 
men  who  framed  and  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  military  force  would  not  only  be 
useless,  but  pernicious  as  a  means  of  hold- 
ing the  States  together. 

if  it  be  true  that  war  cannot  be  declared, 
nor  a  system  of  general  hostilities  carried 
on  by  the  central  government  against  a 
State,  then  it  seems  to  follow  that  an 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  ipso  facto  an  ex- 
pulsion of  such  State  from  the  Union. 
Being  treated  as  an  alien  and  an  enemy, 
she  would  be  compelled  to  act  accordingly. 
And  if  Congress  snail  break  up  the  present 
Union  by  unconstitationally  putting  strife 


and  enmity,  and  armed  hostility,  between 
different  sections  of  the  country,  instead  of 
the  *'  domestic  tranquillity "  which  the 
Constitution  was  meant  to  insure,  will  not 
all  the  States  be  absolved  from  their 
Federal  obligations?  Is  any  portion  of 
the  people  bound  to  contribute  their 
monev  or  their  blood  to  carry  on  a  contest 
like  that? 

The  right  of  the  General  Government  to 
preserve  itself  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigor  by  repelling  a  direct  and  positive 
aggression  upon  its  property  or  its  officers, 
cannot  be  aenied.    But  this  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  an  offensive  war  to 
punish  the    people  for  the  political  mis- 
deeds of  their  State  ^vernroents,  or  to 
prevent  a  threatened  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  to  enforce  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  supreme.    The  States  are  colleagues  of 
one  another,  and  if  some  of  them  shall 
conquer,  the  rest  and  hold  them  as  sub- 
jugated provinces,  it  would  totally  destroy 
the  whole  theory  upon  which  they  are 
now  connected. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  as  correct 
as  I  think  it  is,  then  the  Union  must 
totally  perish  at  the  moment  when  Con- 
gress snail  arm  one  part  of  the  people 
against  another  for  any  purpose  beyond 
that  of  merely  protecting  the  General 
Grovernment  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
constitutional  functions.  I  am,  very  re- 
spectftilly,  yours,  etc., 

J.  S.  Black. 
To  the  Prendent  of  tht  United  States, 

The  above  expressions  from  Lincoln  and 
Black  well  state  the  position  of  the  Eepub- 
lican  and  the  administration  Democrats 
on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion,  and  they  are 
given  for  that  purpose.  The  views  of  the 
original  secessionists  are  given  in  South 
Carolina's  declaration.  Those  of  the  con- 
servatives of  the  South  who  hesitated  and 
leaned  toward  the  Union,  were  best  ex- 
pressed before  the  Convention  of  Georgia 
m  the 

SPEECH  OF  ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS. 

This  step  (of  secession)  once  taken  can 
never  be  recalled ;  and  all  the  baleful  and 
withering  consequences  that  must'  follow, 
will  rest  on  the  convention  for  all  coming 
time.  When  we  and  our  posterity  shafl 
see  our  lovely  South  desolated  by  the  de- 
mon of  war,  vhich  this  act  of  yours  vUl  tn- 
emiahly  invite  and  call  forth;  when  our 
green  fields  of  waving  harvest  shall  be 
trodden  down  by  the  murderous  soldiery 
and  fiery  car  of  war  sweeping  over  our 
land ;  our  temples  of  justice  laid  in  ashes ; 
all  the  horrors  and  desolations  of  war  upon 
us ;  who  hut  this  Convention  trill  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  t  and  who  but  him  who 
snail  have  given  his  vote  for  this  unwise 
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id  ill-limed  measure,  as  I  honestly  think 
and  believe,  shall  be  held  to  strict  account 
/hr  this  nUeidal  act  by  the  present  genera^ 
tioUj  andprobcMy  cursed  and  execrated  by 
posterity  for  all  eomina  time^  for  the  wide 
and  desolating  ruin  that  will  inevitably 
Ibllow  this  act  you  now  propose  to  perpe- 
tiate?    Pause,  I  entreat  you,  and  consider 
for  a  moment  what  reasons  you  can  give 
that  will  even  satisfy  yourselves  in  calmer 
moments — ^what  reason  you  can  give  to 
your  fellow  sufferers  in  the  calamity  that 
it  will  bring  upon  us.   What  reasons  can  you 
give  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  Justify  it  f 
They    will  be  the   calm  and    deliberate 
judges  in  the  case;  and  what  cause  or  one 
overt  act  can  you  name  or  point,  on  which 
to  rest  the   plea  of  justincation  ?     Whctt 
right  has  the  North  assailed  f    What  inter- 
est of  the  South  has  been  invaded  ?   What 
justice  has  been  denied  ?  and  what  claim 
founded  in  justice  and  right   has  been 
withheld?    Can  either  of  you  to-day  name 
one  governmental  act  of  wrong,  deliber- 
ately and  purposely  done  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington,  of  which  the  South 
has  a  right  to  complain  ?    I  challenge  the 
answer.    While  on  the  other  hand,  let  me 
show  the  facts  (and  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
I  am  not  here  the  advocate  of  the  North ; 
but  I  am  here  the  friend,  the  firm  friend, 
and  lover  of  the  South  and  her  institutions, 
and  for  this  reason  I  speak  thus  plainly 
and  faithfully  for  yours,  mine,  ana  everv 
other  man's  interest,  the  words  of  trutn 
and  soberness),  of  which  I  wish  you  to 
judge,  and  I  will  onlv  state  facts  which  are 
clear    and   undeniable,  and    which  now 
stand  as  records  authentic  in  the  history  of 
our  country.    When  we  of  the  South  de- 
manded the  slave-trade,  or  the  importation 
of  Africans  for  the  cultivation  of  our  lands, 
did  they  not  yield  the  right  for  twenty 
yean  ?    When  we  asked  a  three-fifUis  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  for  our  slaves,  was 
it  not  granted  ?  When  we  asked  'and  de- 
manded the  return  of  any  fugitive  from 
justice,  or  the  recovery  of  those  persons 
owing  labor  or  allegiance,  was  it  not  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution,  and  again  rat- 
ified and  strengthened  by  the   Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850?    But  do  you  reply 
that  in  many  instances  they  have  violated 
this  compact,  and  have  not  been  faithful 
to  their  engagements  ?    As  individual  and 
local  communities,  they  may  have  done  so ; 
but  not  by  the  sanction  of  Grovernment ; 
for  tJhat  has  always  been  true  to  Southern 
interests.      Again,    gentlemen,    look    at 
another  act:  when  we  have  asked  that 
more  territorv  should  be  added,  that  we 
might  spread  the  institution  of  slavery, 
have  they  not  gelded  to  our  demands  in 
giving  us  Louisiana,  Florida  and  Texas, 
out  of  which  four  States  have  been  carved, 
and  ample  territory  for  four  more  to  be  add- 
ed in  due  time,  if  yru  by  this  unwise  and 


impolitic  act  do  not  destroy  this  hope,  and 
perhaps,  by  it  lose  all,  and  have  your  last 
slave  wrenched  from  you  bv  stern  military 
rule,  as  South  America  and  Mexico  were; 
or  by  the  vindictive  decree  of  a  universoi 
emancipation^  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  f 

But,  again,  gentlemen,  what  have  we  to 
gain  by  tnis  proposed  change  of  our  rela- 
tion to  the  General  Government?  We 
have  always  had  the  control  of  it,  and  can 
yet,  if  we  remain  in  it,  and  are  as  united 
as  we  have  been.  We  have  had  a  majority 
of  the  Presidents  chosen  from  the  South ; 
as  well  as  the  control  and  management  of 
most  of  those  chosen  from  the  North.  We 
have  had  sixty  years  of  Southern  Fresi* 
dents  to  their  twenty-four,  thus  controlling 
the  Executive  department.  So  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  have  had 
eighteen  from  the  South,  and  but  eleven 
from  the  North;  although  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  judicial  business  has  arisen  in 
the  Free  States,  yet  a  majority  of  the  Court 
has  always  been  from  the  South.  This  we 
have  required  so  as  to  guard  against  any 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  unfa- 
vorable to  us.  In  like  manner  we  have 
been  equally  watchful  to  guard  our  inter- 
ests in  the  Legislative  branch  of  Grovern- 
ment. In  choosinff  the  {)re8iding  Presi- 
dents (pro  tern.)  of  the  Senate,  we  have 
had  twenty-four  to  their  eleven.  Speakers 
of  the  House  we  have  had  twenty-three, 
and  they  twelve.  While  the  majority  of 
the  Representatives,  from  their  greater 
population,  have  always  been  from  the 
North,  yet  we  have  so  generally  secured 
the  Speaker,  because  he,  to  a  great  extent, 
shapes  and  controls  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  Nor  have  we  haa  less  control  in 
every  other  department  of  the  General 
Grovernment.  Attorney-Generals  we  have 
had  fourteen,  while  the  North  have  had 
but  five.  Foreign  ministers  we  have  had 
eighty -six,  and  mev  but  fifty-four.  While 
three-fourths  of  tne  business  which  de- 
mands diplomatic  agents  abroad  is  clearly 
from  the  Free  States,  from  their  greater 
commercial  interest,  yet  we  have  had  the 
principal  embassies  so  as  to  secure  the 
world-markets  for  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
sugar  on  the  best  possible  terms.  We  have 
had  a  vast  majority  of  the  higher  offices  of 
both  army  and  navy,  while  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
drawn  from  the  North.  Equally  so  of 
Clerks,  Auditors,  and  Comptrollers  filling 
the  executive  department,  the  records  show 
for  the  last  fifty  years  that  of  the  three 
thousand  thus  employed,  we  have  had 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  same,  while 
we  have  but  one-third  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  Republic. 

Again,  look  at  another  item,  and  one,  b( 

assured,  in  which  we  have  a  great  anc 

1  vital  interest;  it  is  that  of  revenue,  o] 
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means  of  supporting  Government.  From  of- 
ficial documents,  we  learn  that  a  fraction 
over  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  collected 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  has 
uniformly  been  raised  from  the  North. 

Pause  now  while  you  can,  gentlemen, 
and  contemplate  carefully  and  candidly 
these  important  items.  Look  at  another 
necessary  branch  of  Government,  and 
learn  from  stern  statistical  facts  how  mat- 
ters stand  in  that  department.  I  mean  the 
mail  and  Post-Office  privileges  that  we 
iww  enjoy  under  the  General  Government 
as  it  has  been  for  years  past.  The  expend 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  the 
Free  States  was,  by  the  report  of  the  Post- 
master-General for  the  year  1860  a  little 
over  $13,000,000,  while  the  incoDie  was 
$19,000,000.  But  in  the  Slave  States  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  was  $14,716,000, 
while  the  revenue  from  the  same  was  $8,- 
001,026,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $6,704,974,  to 
be  supplied  by  the  North  for  our  accom- 
modation, and  without  it  we  must  have 
been  entirely  cut  ofi*  from  this  most  essen- 
tial branch  of  Government. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the 
countless  millions  of  dollars  you  must  ex- 
pend in  a  war  with  the  North »  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  your  sons  and  brothers 
slain  in  battle,  and  offered  up  as  sacrifices 
upon  the  altar  of  jour  ambition — and  for 
what,  we  ask  again  ?  Is  it  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government,  es- 
tablished by  our  common  ancestr>%  cement^ 
ed  and  built  up  by  their  sweat  and  blood, 
and  founded  on  the  broad  principles  of 
Right,  Justice  and  Humanity  f  And  as, 
such,  I  must  declare  here,  as  I  have  often 
done  before,  and  which  has  been  repeated 
by  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  statesmen  and 
patriots  in  this  and  other  lands,  that  it  is 
the  best  and  freest  Government — ^the  most 
equal  in  its  rights,  the  most  just  in  its  de- 
cisions, the  most  lenient  in  its  measures, 
and  the  most  aspiring  in  its  principles  to 
elevate  the  race  of  men,  that  the  sun  of 
heaven  ever  shone  upon.  Now,  for  you  to 
attempt  to  overthrow  such  a  government 
as  this,  under  which  we  have  lived  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century — in 
which  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our 
standing  as  a  nation,  our  domestic  safety 
while  the  elements  of  peril  are  around  us, 
with  peace  and  tranquillity  accompanied 
with  unbounded  prosperity  and  rights  an- 
assailed — ^is  the  neignt  of  madness ,  folly, 
and  mckednessy  to  which  1  can  neither 
.lend  my  sanction  nor  my  vote." 

The  seven  seceding  States  (South  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  Georsria,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana  and  Texas,)  as  shown  by 
data  previously  given,  organized  their 
Provisional  Government,  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  most  radical  seces.«ion  leader,  as 
President;  and  Alex.  II.  Stej|>hens.  the 
most  conservative  leader,  as  vice  Presi- 


dent. The  reasons  for  these  selectioiis 
were  obvious;  the  first  met  the  views  of 
the  cotton  States,  the  other  example  was 
needed  in  securing  the  secession  of  other 
States.  The  Convention  adopted  a  consti- 
tution, the  substance  of  which  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  work.  Stephens  delivered 
a  speech  at  Savannah,  Marcn  21st,  1861,  in 
explanation  and  vindication  of  this  instru- 
ment, which  says  all  that  need  be  said 
about  it : 

*'  The  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest 
forever  all  the  agitating  questions  relating 
to  our  peculiar  institutions  —  African 
slavery  as  it  exists  among  us — ^the  proper 
status  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
late  rupture  and  presertt  revolution.  Jeffer^ 
son,  in  his  Jbrecast,  had  anticipated  this  as 
the  *  rock  upon  which  the  old  union  ttould 
split.*  He  was  right.  What  was  conjec- 
ture with  him,  is  now  a  realized  fact.  Ibnt 
whether  he  frilly  comprehended  the  great 
truth  upon  wHich  tnat  rock  stood  and 
stands,  may  be  doubted.  The  prevailing 
ideas  entertained  by  him  and  most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  old  Constitution,  were  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature :  that  it 
was  wrong  in  principle,  socially  morally, 
and  politically.  It  was  an  evil  tney  knew 
not  well  how  to  deal  with,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  was,  that 
somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  institution  would  be  evanescent 
and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution,  was  the 
prevailing  idea  at  the  time.  The  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  true,  secured  every  essential 
guarantee  to  the  institution  while  it  should 
last,  and  hence  no  argument  can  be  justly 
used  against  the  constitutional  guarantees 
thus  secured,  because  of  the  common  sen- 
timent of  the  day.  Those  ideas,  however, 
were  fundamentally  wrong.  They  restea 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of 
races.  This  was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy 
foundation,  and  the  idea  of  a  government 
built  upon  it ;  when  the  *  storm  came  and 
the  wind  blew,  it  fell.' 

"  Our  new  Government  is  founded  upon 
exactly  the  opposite  idea ;  its  foundations 
are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the 
great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to 
the  white  man.  That  slavery — subordina- 
tion to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and 
normal  condition.  This,  our  new  Govern- 
ment, is  the  first,  in  the  history  of  the 
worla,  based  upon  this  great  physical  and 
moral  truth.  This  truth  has  been  slow  in 
the  process  of  its  development,  like  all 
other  truths  in  the  various  departments  of 
science.  It  has  been  so  even  amongst  us. 
Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  recollect 
well,  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  ad- 
mitted, even  within  their  day.    The  errors 
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of  the  past  generation  still  clang  to  many 
as  late  as  twenty  jears  a20.  Those  at  the 
^or&  who  still  clin^  to  these  errors,  with 
WL  zeal  above  knowleoged.  we  justly  denom* 
inate  £uiatics.        *        «        * 

''In  the  conflict  thus  &r.  success  has 
been,  on  our  side,  complete  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Confederate 
States.  It  IS  u{K>n  this,  as  I  have  stated, 
oar  actual  fabric  is  firmly  planted ;  and  I 
cannot  permit  myself  to  aouot  the  ultimate 
SQGcess  of  a  full  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple throughout  the  ciyilized  and  enlight- 
ened world. 

"  As  I  have  stated^  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  slow  in  development,  as  all 
truths  are,  and  ever  have  been,  in  the  var- 
ious branches  of  science.  It  was  so  with 
the  principles  announced  bv  Galileo— it 
was  so  with  Adam  Smith  and  nis  principles 
of  political  economy — ^it  was  so  with  Har- 
vey and  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  It  is  stated  that  not  a  single  one 
of  the  medical  profession,  living  at  the 
time  of  the  announcement  of  the  truths 
made  by  him,  admitted  them.  Now  they 
are  universal]  V  acknowledged.  May  we  not, 
therefore,  look  with  confidence  to  the  ulti- 
mate universal  acknowledgment  of  the 
truths  upon  which  our  system  rests.  It  is 
the  first  government  ever  instituted  upon 
principles  of  strict  conformity  to  nature, 
and  the  ordination  of  Providence,  in  fur- 
nishing the  materials  of  human  society. 
5£any  governments  have  been  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  certain  classes ;  but 
the  classes  thus  enslaved,  were  of  the  same 
nice,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Our  system  commits  no  such  violation  of 
nature's  laws.  The  negro,  by  nature,  or  by 
the  curse  against  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that 
condition  which  he  occupies  in  our  sys- 
tem. The  architect,  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  lays  the  foundation  with  the 
proper  materials,  the  granite ;  then  comes 
the  orick  or  the  marble.  The  substratum 
of  our  society  is  made  of  the  material 
fitted  by  nature  for  it,  and  by  experience 
we  know  that  it  is  best,  not  only  for  the 
superior,  but  for  the  inferior  race  that  it 
should  be  so.  It  is,  indeed,  in  conformity 
with  the  ordinance  of  the  Creator.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  of 
His  ordinances,  or  to  question  them.  For 
His  own  purposes  He  has  made  one  race 
to  differ  m>m  another,  as  He  has  made 
'one  star  to  differ  firom  another  star  in 
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'he  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best 
attained  when  conformed  to  His  laws  and 
decrees,  in  the  formation  of  governments, 
as  well  as  in  all  things  ehe.  Our  Confed- 
eracy b  founded  upon  principles  in  strict 
oonmrmity  with  tnese  laws.  This  stone 
which  was  first  rejected  by  the  first  builders 
'  b  become  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner '  in 
our  new  edifice. 


"The  progress  of  dblntegration  in  the 
old  Union  may  be  expected  to  go  on  with 
almost  absolute  certainty.  We  are  now 
the  nucleus  of  a  growing  power,  which,  if 
we  are  true  to  ourselves,  our  destiny,  and 
high  mission,  will  beeome  the  controlling 
power  on  thb  continent.  To  what  extent 
accessions  will  go  on  in  the  process  of  time, 
or  where  it  will  end,  the  future  will  deter- 
mine." 

It  was  determined  by  the  secession  of 
eleven  States  in  all^  the  Border  States  ex- 
cept Missouri,  remaining  in  the  Union,  and 
West  Virginia  dividing  from  old  Virginia 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  her  place  in  the 
Union. 

The  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  relied  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  fact  that  President 
Buchanan,  in  his  several  messages  and  re- 
plies to  commissioners,  and  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  law  by  hb  Attorney-General, 
had  tied  hb  own  hands  against  any  attempt 
to  reinforce  the  garrisons  in  the  Southern 
forts,  and  they  acted  upon  thb  faith  and 
made  preparations  for  tneir  capture.  The 
refusal  ot  the  administration  to  reinforce 
Fort  Moultrie  caused  the  resignation  of 
Gbneral  Cass,  and  by  thb  time  the  Cabinet 
was  far  from  harmonious.  As  early  as  the 
10th  of  December,  Howell  Cobb  resigned 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  of 
hb  "  dutv  to  Georgia ; "  January  26th, 
John  B.  f^loyd  resigned  because  Buchanan 
would  not  withdraw  the  troops  from  South- 
em  forts ;  and  before  that,  Attorney  Gene- 
ral Black,  without  publicly  expressing  his 
views,  also  resigned.  Mr.  Buchanan  saw 
the  wreck  around  him,  and  his  adminis- 
tration closed  in  profound  r^et  on  the 
part  of  many  of  his  northern  mends,  and, 
doubtless,  on  hb  own  part.  His  earlv 
policy,  and  indeed  up  to  the  close  of  1860, 
must  have  been  unsatisfactory  even  to 
himself,  for  he  supplied  the  vacancies  in 
his  cabinet  by  devoted  Unionists— by  Philip 
F.  Thomas  of  Maryland,  Gen*l  Dix  of  New 
York,  Joseph  Holt  of  Kentucky,  and  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton  ofPennsvlvania — men  who 
held  in  their  hands  the  key  to  nearly  every 
situation,  and  who  did  much  to  protect  and 
restore  the  Union  of  the  States.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  North,  the  very  last  acts  of 
Buchanan  were  the  best. 

With  the  close  of  Buchanan  s^  adminis- 
tration all  eyes  turned  to  Liitcoln,  and 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  date  fixed 
by  law  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
vote — February  16th,  1861 — would  inau- 
gurate violence  and  bloodshed  at  the  seat 
of  go  ^emment  It  passed,  however,  peace- 
ably. Both  Houses  met  at  12  high  noon 
in  the  hall  of  the  House,  Vice-F^ident 
Breckinridge  and  Speaker  Pennington, 
both  democrats,  sitting  side  by  side,  ana 
the  count  was  made  without  serious  chal- 
lenge or  question. 

On  the  11th  of  February  Mr.  Lincoln 
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left  hlfl  home  for  Washington,  intending 
to  perform  the  journey  in  easy  stages.  On 
pi^ng  with  his  friends  at  Springfield,  he 
said: 

"  Jfy  Friends :  No  one,  in  my  position, 
tan  realize  the  sadness  I  feel  at  tnis  part- 
ing. To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am. 
Here  I  have  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Here  my  children  were  bom, 
and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know 
not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  I  go 
to  assume  a  task  more  difficult  than  that 
which  has  devolved  uoon  any  other  man 
since  the  days  of  Wasnington.  He  never 
would  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid 
of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at 
all  times  relied.  I  feel  tnat  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  same  Divine  blessing 
which  sustained  him;  and  on  the  same 
Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for 
support.  And  I  hope  you,  my  friends, 
will  all  pray  that  I  might  receive  that  Di- 
vine assistance,  without  which  I  cannot 
succeed,  but  with  which  success  is  certain,  j 
Again,  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." 

Lincoln  passed  through  Indiana,  Ohio, 
New  York,  l^ew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
on  his  way  to  the  Capitol.  Because  of 
threats  made  that  he  should  not  reach  the 
Capitol  alive,  some  friend:)  in  Illinois  em- 

Sloyed  a  detective  to  visit  Washington  and 
Baltimore  in  advance  of  his  arrival,  and 
he  it  was  who  discovered  a  conspiracy  in 
Baltimore  to  mob  and  assassinate  nini.  He 
therefore  passed  through^  Baltimore  in  the 
night,  two  days  earlier  than  was  antici- 

Sited,  and  reached  Washington  in  safety, 
n  the  22d  of  February  he  spoke  at  Inde- 
piandence  Hall  and  said : 

'^  All  the  political  sentiments  I  entertain 
haye  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments 
which  originated  in,  and  were  given  to  the 
world  from,  this  hall.  I  never  had  a  feel- 
ing, politically,  that  did  not  spring  from 
the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

"  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother- 
land, but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  gave  liberty,  not 
alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,-  out,  I 
hope,  to  the  world  for  all  future  time.  It 
Was  that  which  gave  promise  that,  in  due 
time,  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  men.  This  is  the  sentiment 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country 
be  saved  upon  that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will 
consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest  men 
in  the  world,  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it 
cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it 
will  be  truly  awful  I     But  if  this  country 


rather  be  asaassinated  on  the  spot  than 
surrender  it.'  *  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  wiiling' 
to  live  by,  and  if  it  be  the  pleasore  ofAP 
mighty  God,  to  die  by  I " 


cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  the 

about  to  say,   I  would 


principle,  I  was 


Such  was  the  feeling  of  insecuri^that 
the  President-elect  was  followed  to  Wash- 
ington by  many  watchful  friends,  while 
Gen'l  Scott,  Col.  Sumner,  Major  Hunter 
and  the  members  of  Buchanan's  Cabinet 
quickly  made  such  arrangements  as  secured 
his  safety.  Prior  to  his  inauguration  he 
took  everjr  opportunity  to  quell  the  still 
rising  political  excitement  by  assuring  tiie 
Southern  people  of  his  kindly  feelings,  and 
on  the  27th  of  February,*  "when  waited 
upon  by  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  Washington,  he  assured  them,  and 
through  them  tne  South,  that  he  had  no 
disposition  vo  treat  them  in  any  other  way 
than  as  neighbors,  and  that  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  withhold  from  them  any  consti- 
tutional rieht.  He  assured  the  people  that 
they  would  have  all  of  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution — *not  grudgmgly,  but 
freely  and  fairly.' " 

He  was  peacefully  inaugurated  on  the 
4th  of  March,  and  yet  Washington  ¥ra» 
crowded  as  never  before  by  excited  multi- 
tudes. The  writer  himself  witnessed  the 
military  arrangements  of  Gen'l  Scott  for 
preserving  the  peace,  and  with  armed  ca- 
valry lining  every  curb  stone  on  the  line 
of  march,  it  would  have  been  difficult  in- 
deed to  start  or  continue  a  riot  though  it 
was  apparent  that  many  in  the  throng  were 
ready  to  do  it  if  occasion  offered. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  were  more 
than  usually  impressive.  On  tiie  eastern 
front  of  the  capitol,  surrounded  by  such  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  Bfouse  who 
had  hot  resigned  their  seats  and  entered 
the  Confederacy,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  hea^d  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  author  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision;  the  higher  officers  of 
Army  and  Navy,  while  close  by  the  side  of 
the  new  President  stood  the  retiring  one — 
James  Buchanan— tall,  dignified,  reseryed, 
and  to  the  eye  of  the  close  observer  appa- 
rently deeply  grieved  at  the  part  his  party 
and  position  had  compelled  him  to  play  in 
a  National  drama  which  was  now  reaching 
still  another  crisis.  Near  by,  too,  stood 
Douglas  (holding  Lincoln's  hat)  more 
gloomy  than  was  his  wont,  but  determined 
as  he  had  ever  been.  Next  to  ^e  two 
Presidents  he  was  most  observed. 

If  the  country  could  then  have  been 
pacified,  Lincoln's  inaugural  was  well  cal- 
culated to  do  it  That  it  exercised  a 
wholesome  influence  in  behalf  of  the  Union, 

*  From  the  **  Hiftory   of  Abraham  LiDcoln  aad  thft 
Oyerthiuw  of  SUtotj,"  hj  Hon.  Uuc  N.  Anold. 
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in  the  border  States,  soon 
became  apparent  Indeed,  its  sentiments 
fleemed  for  weeks  to  check  the  wild  spirit 
of  seoeasion  in  the  cotton  States^  and  it 
took  all  the  efforts  of  their  most  nery  ora- 
tors to  rekindle  the  flame  which  seemed  to 
haTO  been  at  its  highest  when  Major  An- 
decaon  was  comp^ed  to  evacuate  Fort 
Moultrie. 

It  is  bat  proper  in  this  connection,  to 
make  a  few  qnotations  from  the  inaugural 
address,  for  Lincoln  then,  as  he  did  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  better  reflected 
the  more  popular  Republican  sentiment 
than  anj  otner  leader.  The  yery  first 
thought  was  upon  the  theme  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all.    We  quote : 

"  Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  that  by 
the  accession  of  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion their  property  and  their  peace  and 
personal  security  are  to  be  endangered. 
There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause 
for  such  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most 
ample  eyiaence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the 
while  existed  and  been  open  to  their  in- 
^>ection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  pub- 
lished speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses 
you.  r  do  but  otiote  from  one  of  those 
speeches  when  I  aeclare  that  '  I  have  no 
purpose  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slaven^  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  law- 
ful right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.'  Those  who  nominated  and 
elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that 
I  had  made  this  and  many  similar  decla- 
ration^ and  had  never  recanted  them.  And 
more  toan  this^  they  placed  in  the  platform 
for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  them- 
selves and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic 
resolution  which  I  now  read : 

'  Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  invio- 
late of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  es- 
pecially the  right  of  each  State  to  order 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively, 
is  essential  to  the  balance  of  power  on  which 
the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  politi- 
cal fEibric  depend,  and  we  denounce  the 
lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext^  as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes.^ 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and  in 
doinjg  80, 1  only  press  upon  the  public  at- 
tention the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  prop- 
erty, peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are 
to  be  in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now 
incoming  Administration.  I  add,  too,  that 
all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given, 
will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States 
when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever 
cause — as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to 
another.'' 


After  conveying  this  peaceful  assurance, 
he  argued  the  question  m  his  own  way,  and 
in  a  way  matchless  for  its  homely  force : 

"  Phvsically  speaking,  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate. We  cannot  remove  our  respective 
sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  im- 
passable wall  between  them.  A  husband 
and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of 
the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each 
other ;  but  the  diflerent  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  re- 
main face  to  face  ;  and  intercourse,  either 
amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between 
them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  in- 
tercourse more  advantageous  or  more  satis- 
factory after  separation  than  before  f  Can 
aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can 
make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faith- 
fully enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can 
among  friends  ?  Suppose  you  go  to  war, 
you  cannot  fight  always ;  and  when  after 
much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  ^ain  on 
either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old 
questions,  as  to  terms  of  intercourse,  are 
again  upon  you. 

"  This  country,  with  its  institutions,  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  When- 
ever they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing 
Gk)vemment  they  can  exercise  their  con* 
stitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or  their 
revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  over- 
throw it.  1  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are 
desirous  of  having  the  National  Constitu- 
tion amended.  While  I  make  no  recom- 
mendation of  amendments,  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  rightful  authority  of  the  peopje 
over  the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in 
either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  in- 
strument itself;  and  1  should  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  favor  rather  than  op- 
pose a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the 
people  to  act  upon  it.  I  will  venture  to  add 
that  to  me  the  convention  mode  seems  pref- 
era1>le,  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  ori- 
ginate with  the  people  themselves,  instead 
of  onl^  permitting  them  to  take  or  reject 
propositions-  originated  by  others,  not  es- 
pecially chosen  tor  the  purpose,  and  which 
mieht  not  be  precisely  sucn  as  they  would 
wish  to  either  accept  or  refuse.  1  under- 
stand a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution— ^which  amendment,  however,  I 
have  not  seen — ^has  passed  Congress,  to  the 
efiect  that  the  Federal  Qovemment  shall 
never  interfere  with  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  States,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruc- 
tion of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my 
purpose  not  to  speak  of  particular  amend.- 
ments  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a 
provision  now  to  be  implied  constitutional 
law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  made 
express  and  irrevocable. 

"  The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his 
authority  from  the  people,  and  they  have 
conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for 
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the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose ; 
but  the  Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to 
do  wiih  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the 
present  Grovemment,  as  it  came  to  his  hands, 
and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by  him,  to 
his  successor.  »  »  « 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  mo- 
mentous issue  of  civil  war.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  a^- 
eressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  m 
heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I 
shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  '  pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  it' 

"  I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  ene- 
mies but  friends.  We  must  not  be  ene- 
mies. Though  passion  may  have  strained, 
it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone,  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  union,  when  af  ain  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  oetter  angels 
of  our  nature." 

Lincoln  appointed  a  Cabinet  in  thorough 
accord  with  his  own  views,  and  well  suited 
to  whatever  shades  of  difference  there  were 
in  the  Eepublican  party.  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase 
represented  the  more  advanced  anti-slavery 
element ;  General  Simon  Cameron,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  from  the  first  saw  only  a  pro- 
longed war  in  which  superior  Northern 
resources  and  appliances  would  surely  win, 
while  Seward  expressed  the  view  that  "  all 
troubles  would  be  over  in  three  months ;" 
Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Caleb  B.  Smith  of  the  Interior ;  Edward 
Bates,  Attorney  General,  and  Montgomery 
Blair,  Postmaster  Geueral.  represented  the 
more  conservative  Republican  view — the 
two  last  named  beinff  well  adapted  to 
retaining  the  National  nold  on  the  Border 
States. 

Political  events  now  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other.  As  early  as  March  11,  John 
Forsyth  of  Alabama  and  Martin  J.  Craw- 
ford of  Georgia,  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  proposition  for  an  unofficial  inter- 
view. Mr.  Seward  the  next  day,  from 
"purely  public  considerations,"  declined. 
On  the  13th  the  same  gentlemen  sent  a 
sealed  communication,  saying  they  had 
been  duly  accredited  by  the  Confederate 
Koyemment  u  Commissioneia,  to  negotiate 
for  a  speedy  adjustment  of  all  questions 
growing  out  of  the  political  separation  of 
seven  States,  which  had  formea  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  etc.  They  closed  this 
remarkable  document  by  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  as  early  a  day 
as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  present 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
credentials  which  they  bear,  and  the  objectf 


of  the  mission  with  which  they  are  charged. 

Mr.  Seward's  reply  in  substance,  sflud 
that  his  "official  duties  were    confined^ 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President^  to 
the  conducting  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  and  do  not  at  all  embrace 
domestic  questions  or  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  several  States  and  the  Federal 
Crovernment,  is  unable  to  comply  with  tlie 
request  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford, 
to  appoint  a  day  on  which  thev  may  pre- 
sent the  evidences  of  their  authoritr  and 
the  object  of  their  visit  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.    On  the  contrary,  he  is 
obliged  to  state  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford  that  he  has  no  authority^  nor  is 
he  at  liberty  to  recognize  them  as  cliplonui- 
tic  agents,  or  hold  correspondence  or  other 
communication  with  them." 

An  extended  correspondence  followed, 
but  the  administration  m  all  similar  cases, 
refused  to  recognize  the  Confederacy  as  a 
government  in  anv  way.  On  the  13th 
of  April  the  President  granted  an  inter^ 
view  to  Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  Alex.  H. 
Stuart,  and  Greorge  W.  Randolph,  who  had 
been  sent  b^  the  Convention  of  Virginia, 
then  in  session,  under  a  resolution  recited 
in  the  President's  reply,  the  text  of  which 
is  herewith  given : — 

Gentlemen:  As  a  committee  of  the 
Virginia  Convention,  now  in  session,  you 
present  me  a  preamble  and  resolution  in 
these  words : 

"  Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con 
vention,  the  uncertainty  which  prevails*  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  policy  which  the 
Federal  Executive  intends  to  pursue  toward 
the  seceded  States  is  extremely  injurious 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  an  excite- 
ment which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  pending  difficulties,  and  threatens  a 
disturbance  of  tne  public  peace :  Therefore, 

**  Eesolvedf  That  a  committee  of  three 
delegates  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  present  to  him 
this  preamble  and  resolution,  and  respect- 
fully ask  him  to  communicate  to  this  Con- 
vention the  policy  which  the  Federal  £xe- 
cutive  intends  to  pursue  in  r^ard  to  the 
Confederate  States." 

"  In  answer  I  have  to  si^,*that,  haying 
at  the  beginning  of  my  omcial  term  ex- 
pressed m^  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I 
was  able,  it  is  with  deep  regret  and  some 
mortification  I  now  learn  that  there  is 
great  and  injurious  uncertainty  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and 
what  course  I  intend  to  pursue. 

"  Not  having  as  yet  seen  occasion  to 
change,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  pursue  the 
course  marked  out  in  tne  inaugural  address. 
I  commend  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
whole  document  as  the  best  expression  J 
can  give  of  my  purposes.  As  I  then  and 
therein  said,  I  now  repeat: 
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^  The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used 
to  hold,  oecnpy,  and  possess  the  property 
and  places  belonging  to  the  Qovemment, 
and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts ;  but 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these  objects 
there  will  be  no  inyasion,  no  usin^  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  anvwnere." 

**  By  the  words  *propeity  and  places  be- 
longing to  the  QoTemment'  I  chiefly 
allude  to  the  military  posts  and  properly 
irluch  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Qovem- 
n&ent  when  it  came  into  my  hands. 

''  Bat  if,  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in 
pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United 
States  authority  n-om  these  places,  an  un- 
provoked assault  has  been  made  upon  Fort 
Bumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to 
repossess,  if  I  can,  like  places  which  had 
been  seized  before  the  Goremment  was 
deTolved  upon  me.  And,  in  any  event,  I 
shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  repel  force 
hy  force. 

''  In  case  it  proves  true  that  Fort  Sum- 
ter has  been  assaulted,  as  is  reported,  I 
shall  perhaps  cause  the  United  States  mails 
to  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  States  which 
claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the 
commencement  of  actual  war  against  the 
Government  justifies  and  possibly  demands 
it." 

"  I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider 
the  military  posts  and  property  situated 
within  the  States  whicn  claim  to  have 
seceded  as  yet  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  much  as  they 
did  before  the  supposed  secession. 

^  Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the 
duties  and  imposts  by  any  armed  invasion 
of  any  part  or  the  country — not  meaning 
by  tlus,  however,  that  I  may  not  land  a 
force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort 
upon  the  border  of  the  country. 

"  From  the  &ct  that  I  have  quoted  a 
part  of  the  inaugural  address,  it  must  not 
inferred  that  I  repudiate  any  pther  part, 
the  whole  of  whicn  I  reaffirm,  except  so 
far  as  what  I  now  say  of  the  mails  may  be 
rez;arded  as  a  modification." 

We  have  given  the  above  as  not  onlj 
fiiir  but  interesting  samples  of  the  semi- 
official and  official  transactions  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  time.  To  give  more 
could  not  add  to  the  interest  of  what  is  but 
a  description  of  the  political  situation. 

The  Border  states  and  some  others  were 
/'halting  between  two  opinions."  North 
Carolina  at  first  voted  down  a  proposition 
to  secede  by  46,671  for,  to  47,3B3  against, 
but  the  secessionists  called  another  con- 
vention in  May,  the  work  of  which  the 
people  ratified,  the  minority,  however, 
Deing  very  large. 

Before  Lincoln  had  entered  ofilce  most 
of  the  Southern  forts,  arsenals,  docks,  cus- 
tom houses,  etc.,  had  been  seized,  and  now 
that  preparations  were  being  made  for  ac- 


tive warfare  by  the  Confederacy,  many  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navv  resigned  or  de- 
serted, and  joined  it.  Tne  most  notable 
were  General  Robert  £.  Lee,  who  for  a 
time  hesitated  as  to  his  "  duty,"  and  Gene- 
ral David  £.  Twiggs,  the  secovtd  officer  in 
rank  in  the  United  States  Army,  but  who 
had  purposely  been  placed  by  Secretary 
Floyd  in  command  01  the  Department  of 
Texas  to  facilitate  his  joining  the  Con- 
federacy, which  he  intended  to  do  from 
the  beginning.  All  officers  were  permitted 
to  go,  the  administration  not  seeking  to 
restrain  any,  under  the  belief  that  until 
some  open  act  of  war  was  committed  it 
ought  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  This 
was  wise  political  policy,  for  it  did  more 
than  all  else  to  hold  the  Border  States,  the 
position  of  which  Douglas  understood  fullv 
as  well  as  any  statesman  of  that  hour,  it 
is  remarked  of  Douglas  (in  Arnold's  "  His- 
tory of  Abraham  Lincoln")  that  as  early 
as  January  1,  1861,  he  said  to  General 
Charles  Stewart,  of  New  York,  who  had 
made  a  New  Year's  call  at  his  residence  in 
Washington,  and  inquired,  '*  What  will  be 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  his  associates,  to  divide  the  Union  ?" 
*'  Rising,  and  looking,"  says  my  informant, 
"  like  one  inspired,  Douglas  replied,  *  The 
cotton  States  are  making  an  effort  to  draw 
in  the  border  States  to  their  schemes  of 
secession,  and  I  am  but  too  fearful  they 
will  succeed.  If  they  do  succeed,  there 
will  be  the  most  terrible  civil  war  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  lasting  for  years.' 
Pausing  a  moment,  he  exclaimed.  *  Vir- 
ginia will  become  a  chamel  house,  out  the 
end  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  Union 
cause.  One  of  their  first  efforts  will  be  to 
take  possession  of  this  Capitol  to  give  them 
prestige  abroad,  but  they  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  taking  it — ^the  I^orth  will  rise  en 
masse  to  defend  it ; — but  Washington  will 
become  a  city  of  hospitals — ^the  churches 
will  be  used  for  the  sick  and  wounded — 
even  this  house  (Minnesota  block,  after- 
wards, and  during  the  war,  the  Douglas 
Hospital)  may  be  devoted  to  that  purpose 
before  the  end  of  the  war.*  The  friend  to 
whom  this  was  said  inquired,  '  What  justi- 
fication for  all  this?'  Douglas  replied, 
'There  is  no  justification,  nor  any  pretense 
of  any — if  they  remain  in  the  Union,  I  will 
go  as  far  as  the  Constitution  will  permit,  to 
maintain  their  just  rights,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  a  majority  of  Congress  would  do  the 
same.  But,'  said  he,  again  rising  on  his 
feet,  and  extending  his  arm, '  if  the  South- 
em  States  attempt  to  secede  firom  this 
Union,  without  further  cause,  I  am  in  fa- 
vor of  their  having  just  so  many  slaves, 
and  iust  so  much  slave  territory,  as  they 
can  hold  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 

NO  MOKE.' " 

In  the  border  states  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Siia* 
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■ouri  there  were  sharp  political  contests 
between  the  friends  of  secession  and  of 
the  Union.  Ultimately  the  Unionists  tri- 
umphed in  Maryland,  ICentacky  and  Mis- 
souri— in  the  latter  state  bv  the  active  aid 
of  U.  8.  troops — ^in  Maryland  and  Ken- 
tucky by  mUitar^  orders  to  arrest  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  conspiring  to  take 
their  states  out.  In  Tennessee,  the  Union 
men,  under  the  lead  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
Governor  ("Parson")  Brownlow,  Horace 
Maynard  and  others,  who  made  a  most  sal- 
lant  fight  to  keep  the  state  in,  and  they  had 
the  sympathy  ot  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  East  Tennessee.  The  Secessionists  took 
Virginia  out  April  17th,  and  North  Caro- 
lina May  20th.  The  leadine  Southerners 
encouraged  the  timid  and  nesitating  by 
sayinff  tne  North  would  not  make  war; 
that  ttte  political  divisions  would  be  too 
«great  there,  and  they  were  supported  in  this 
view  by  the  speeches  and  letters  of  lead- 
ers like  Clement  L.  Vallandigham.  On 
the  other  hand  they  roused  the  excitable 
by  warlike  preparations,  and,  as  we  have 
stated,  to  prevent  reconsideratioa  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  seceded,  resolved 
to  fire  upon  Sumter.  Beauregard  acted 
under  direct  instructions  from  Sie  govern- 
ment at  Montgomery  when  he  notified  Ma- 
jor Anderson  on  the  11th  of  April  to  sur- 
render Fort  Sumter.  Anderson  replied  that 
he  would  evacuate  on  the  15th,  but  the 
original  summons  called  for  surrender  bv 
the  12th.  and  they  opened  their  fire  in  aa- 
vance  ot  the  time  fixed  for  evacuation — a 
fact  which  clearly  established  the  purpose 
to  bring  about  a  collision.  It  was  this  ag- 
gressive spirit  which  aroused  and  united 
the  North,  and  made  extensive  political 
division  therein  impossible. 

The  Southern  leaders,  ever  anxious  for 
the  active  aid  of  the  Border  States,  soon 
saw  that  they  could  only  acquire  it  through 
higher  sectional  excitement  than  any  yet 
cultivated,  and  they  acted  accordingly. 
Roger  A.  rryor,  in  a  speech  at  Richmond 
April  10th,  ^ave  expression  to  this  thought, 
wnen  he  said  in  response  to  a  serenade : — 

"Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  especially 
that  you  have  at  last  annihilated  this  ac- 
cursed Union,  [applause,]  reeking  with 
corruption,  and  insolent  with  excess  of 
tyranny.  Thank  God,  it  is  at  last  blasted 
and  riven  by  the  lightning  wrath  of  an 
outraged  and  indignant  people.  [Loud 
applause.]  Not  only  is  it  gone,  but  gone 
forever.     [Cries  of  *  You're  richt,'  and  ap- 

glause.]  In  the  expressive  language  of 
cripture,  it  is  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
which  cannot  be  gathered  up  [  Applause.  J 
Like  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,  it  has 
fallen,  never  to  rise  again.  [Continued 
applause.  ]  For  my  party  gentlemen ,  if  A  bra- 
ham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  to- 
morrow tcere  to  abdicate  their  offices  and 
were  to  give  me  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  to 


write  the  conditions  of  reannexatian  to  the 
defunct  Union,  1  would  seomfMy  spurn 
the  overture,  ♦  •  ♦  *  I  invoke 
you,  and  I  make  it  in  some  sort  a  personal 
apf»eal — ^personal  so  far  as  it  tends  to  our 
assistance  in  Virginia — I  do  invoke  you, 
in  your  demonstrations  of  po])ular  opinion, 
in  your  exhibitions  of  official  intent,  to 
give  no  countenance  to  this  idea  of  recon- 
struction. [Many  voices,  emphatically, 
^  Never,'  and  applause.]  In  Virginia  they 
all  say,  if  reduced  to  the  dread  dilemma  of 
this  memorable  alternative,  they  will  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  South  as  against  the 
interest  of  the  Northern  Confederacy,  but 
they  whisper  of  reconstruction,  and  they 
say  Virginia  must  abide  in  the  Union,  with 
the  idea  of  reconstructing  the  Union  which 
you  have  annihilated.  I  pray  you.  gentle" 
men,  rob  them  of  that  idea,  F^Y>cuum  to 
the  world  that  upon  no  condition,  and 
under  no  circumstance,  will  South  Carolina 
ever  again  enter  into  political  association 
with  tne  Abolitionists  of  New  England. 
[Cries  of  *  Never,"  and  applause.] 

"  Do  not  distrust  Virginia.  As  sure  as 
to-morrow's  sun  will  rise  upon  us,  just  so 
sure  will  Virginia  be  a  member  of  this 
Southern  Confederation.  [Applause.]  And 
I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  will  put  her 
in  the  Southern  Confederation  in  less  than 
an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  dock — STRIKE  A 
BLOW!  [Tremendous  applause.]  The  very 
moment  that  blood  is  shea,  old  Virginia  will 
make  common  cause  with  her  sisters  of  the 
South.  [Applause.]  It  is  impossible  she 
should  ao  otherwise.'' 

Warlike  efforts  were  likewise  used  to 
keep  some  of  the  states  firmly  to  their  pur- 
pose. Hon.  Jeremiah  Clemens,  formerly 
United  States  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
a  member  of  the  Alabama  Seceding  Con- 
vention who  resisted  the  movement  until 
adopted  by  the  body,  at  an  adjourned  Re- 
construction meeting  held  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  March  18, 1864,  made  this  significant 
statement : — 

Mr.  Clemens,  in  adjourning  the  meeting, 
said  he  would  tell  the  Alaoamians  how 
their  state  was  got  out  of  the  Union.  *'  In 
1861,"  said  Mr.  C,  "  shortly  after  the  Con- 
federate  Government  was  put  in  operation, 
I  was  in  the  city  of  Montgomery.  One 
day  I  stepped  into  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  General  Walker,  and  found 
there,  engaged  in  a  very  excited  discussion, 
Mr.  Jefierson  Davisi  Mr.  Memminger,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  a  member  oif  our 
Legislature  from  Loundes  county,  and  a 
number  of  other  prominent  gentlemen. 
They  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  im- 
mediately opening  fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  to 
which  General  Walker,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  appeared  to  be  opposed.  Mr.  Gil- 
christ said  to  him,  *  Sir,  unless  you  sprinkle 
blood  in  the  face  of  the  people  of  Alabama 
they  will  be  back  in  the  old  Union  in  leas 
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than  ten  dajB  I '  The  next  day  General 
Beaur^aid  opened  his  batteries  on  Sumter, 
and  Alabama  was  saved  to  the  Ck)nfed- 
eracy/' 

When  the  news  flashed  along  the  wires 
that  Somter  had  been  fired  upon,  Lincoln 
imukediately  used  his  war  powers  and  is- 
saed  a  call  for  75,000  troops.  All  of  the 
nortfiem  governors  responded  with  prompt- 
ness and  enthnsiaam ;  but  this  was  not  true 
of  the  governors  of  the  southern  states 
which  at  that  time  had  not  seceded,  and 
the  Border  States. 

We  take  from  McPherson's  admirable 
condensation,  the  evasive  or  hostile  replies 
of  the  Qovemors  referred  to.  and  follow  it 
with  his  statement  of  the  military  calls  and 
leg^islation  of  both  governments,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  this  work  omit  details 
whick  are  too  extended. 

&EPUE8  OF  80UTHEBN  STATE  OOVEBNOB8 
TO  LINCOLN'S  CALL  FOB  75,000  TBOOF8. 

Governor  Bubton,  of  Delaware,  iesued 
a  proclamation,  April  26,  recommending 
the  formation  of  volunteer  companies  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people  of  Delaware  against  violence  of 
any  sort  to  which  they  may  be  exposed, 
the  companies  not  being  subject  to  oe  or- 
dered by  the  Executive  into  the  United 
States  s^rice,  the  law  not  vesting  him 
with  such  authority,  but  having  the  option 
of  offering  their  services  to  me  General 
€K>vemment  for  the  defence  of  its  capital 
and  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  country. 

(Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  May  14, 
iaaued  a  proclamation  for  the  troops,  stat- 
ing that  the  four  r^ments  would  be  de- 
tailed to  serve  within  the  limits  of  Marv- 
land  or  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  of  the 
United  States. 

6K>vemor  Letcheb,  of  Virginia,  replied 
that  *'The  militia  of  Virginia  will  not  be 
fumiBhed  to  the  powers  or  Washington  for 
any  such  use  or  purpose  as  thev  have  in 
view.  Your  object  is  to  subjugate  the 
southern  States,  and  a  requisition  made 
upon  me  for  such  an  object — ^an  object,  in 
my  judgment^  not  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  act  of  1795 — will 
not  be  complied  with.  You  have  chosen 
to  inau^rate  civil  war,  and  having  done 
•o  we  will  meet  it  in  a  spirit  as  determined 
as  the  Administration  nas  exhibited  to- 
ward the  South." 

Govem<v  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  re- 
plied April  15 : 

''Your  dispatch  is  received,  and  if  gen- 
uine— which  its  extraordinary  chanujter 
leads  me  to  doubt — I  have  to  say  in  reply 
that  I  re^fard  the  levv  of  troops  made  by 
the  Administration,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
lu^ting  the  States  of  the  South,  as  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  and  a  usurpation 
of  power.    I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked 


violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. You  can  get  no  troops  from  North 
Carolina.  I  will  replv  more  in  detail  when 
your  call  is  receivea  by  mail.*' 

Governor  Maqoffik,  of  Kentucky,  re- 
plied, April  15 : 

''  Your  disi>atch  is  received.  In  answer 
I  say  emphatically,  Kentucky  wUl  furnish 
no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subdu- 
ing her  sister  Southern  States.'' 

Governor  Habbis,  of  Tennessee,  replied, 
April  18: 

"  Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  single  man 
for  coercion,  but  fifty  thousand,  if  necessa- 
ry, for  the  defence  of  our  rights  or  those  ol 
our  southern  brethren." 

Gbvemor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  replied : 

"  Your  requisition  is  illegal,  unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary,  inhuman,  diabolical, 
and  cannot  be  complied  with." 

Governor  Rectob,  of  Arkansas,  replied, 
April  22 : 

"None  will  be  furniriied.  The  demand 
is  only  adding  insult  to  injury." 

all  otheb  calls  fob  tboops. 

May  8, 1861— The  President  called  for 
thirty-nine  volunteer  regiments  of  infantij 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  with  a  mini- 
mum aggr^ate  of  34,506  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  and  a  maximum  of  42,084;  and 
for  the  enlistment  of  18,000  seamen. 

May  8,  1861— The  President  directed  an 
increase  of  the  regular  army  bv  eight  r^- 
ments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one 
of  artillery — ^minimum  aggregate,  18,054; 
maximum,  22,714. 

August  6— Congress  legalised  this  in- 
crease, and  all  the  acts,  orders,  and  pro- 
clamations respecting  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Julv  22  and  25,  1£^1— Congress  author- 
ized the  enlistment  of  500,000  volunteers. 

September  17, 1861 — Commanding  offi- 
cer at  Uatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  authorized  to 
enlist  a  regiment  of  loyal  North  Carolini- 
ans. 

November  7,  1861 — ^The  (Jovemor  of 
Missouri  was  authorized  to  raise  a  force  of 
State  militia  for  State  defence. 

December  8,  1861— The  Secretary  of 
War  directed  that  no  more  re^ments,  bat- 
teries, or  independent  companies  be  raised 
by  the  Governors  of  States,  except  upon 
the  special  requisition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

July  2, 1862— The  President  called  for 
three  nundred  thousand  volunteers. 

Under  the  act  of  July  17,  1862. 

August  4, 1862 — ^The  President  ordered 
a  draft  of  three  hundred  thousand  militia, 
for  nine  months  unless  sooner  discharged ; 
and  directed  that  if  any  State  shall  not  by 
the  15th  of  August,  furnish  its  quota  of^the 
additional  800,000  authorized  by  law,  the 
deficiency  of  volunteers  in  that  State  will 
also  be  made  up  by  special  draft  from  the 
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militia.  Wednesday,  September  8,  was 
subsequently  fixed  for  the  draft. 

May  8,  1863 — Proclamation  iseaed,  de- 
fining the  relations  of  aliens  to  the  oon- 
scriptidn  act,  holding  all  aliens  who  have 
declared  on  oath  their  intention  to  become 
citizens  and  may  be  in  the  country  within 
sixty -five  da^  uom  date,  and  all  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
and  have  voted. 

June  15,  1863  One  hundred  thousand 
men,  for  six  months,  called  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

October  17,  1863 — ^A  proclamation  was 
issued  for  300,000  volunteers,  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  the  war,  not,  however,  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  whose  terms  expire  'Muring  the 
coming  year,"  these  being  in  addition  to 
the  men  raised  by  the  present  drafi|.  In 
States  in  defiiult  under  this  call,  January  5, 
1864,  a  draft  shall  be  made  on  that  day. 

February  1, 1864— Draft  for  600,000  men 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  ordered 
for  March  10, 1864. 

March  14, 1864— Draft  for  200,000  ad- 
ditional for  the  army,  navy  and  marine 
corps,  ordered  for  April  15, 1864,  to  supply 
the  force  required  for  the  navy  and  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  reserve  force  for  all  con- 
tingencies. 

April  23, 1864--85,000  one  hundred  day 
men  accepted,  tendered  by  the  Governors 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin ;  30,000,  20,000,  20,000,  10,000  and 
5,000  being  tendered  respectively. 

UNION  MILITARY  LEGISLATION. 

1861,  July  22— The  President  was  au- 
thorized to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers, not  exceeding  five  hundr^  thousand, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
July  2y  ,  this  authority  was  duplicated. 

1861,  July  27 — Nine  raiments  of  in- 
fantry, one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery, 
added  to  the  regular  armv. 

August  5 — ^Passed  bill  approving  and 
legalizing  the  orders  of  the  President  re- 
spectinff  the  armv  and  navy,  issued  horn 
4th  of  March  to  tKat  date. 

1862,  July  17— Authorized  the  President, 
when  calling  forth  the  militia  of  the  States, 
to  specify  the  period  of  such  service,  not 
exceeding  nine  months ;  and  if  by  reason 
of  defects  in  existing  laws  or  in  the  execu- 
tion of  theuK  it  shall  be  found  necessary 
to  provide  for  enrolling  the  militia,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  make  all 
necessary  regpilations,  the  enrollment  to  in- 
clude all  able  bodied  male  citizens  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  and  to  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  representative  popula- 
tion. He  was  authorized,  in  addition  to 
the  volunteers  now  authorized,  to  accept 
100,000  infantry,  for  nine  months;  also,  for 
twelve  months,  to  fill  up  old  regiments,  as 


many  as  may  be  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

1863,  February  7— Authorized  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  by  the  consent  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  President^  to 
raise  twenty  thousand  volunteera,  for 
twelve  months,  for  service  within  tlie 
limits  of  the  State,  for  repelling  invasioii, 
suppressing  insurrection,  and  guarding  and 
protecting  the  public  property — two  regi- 
ments to  oe  mounted  riflemen.  With  the 
consent  of  the  President,  these  troops  msty 
be  attached  to,  and  become  a  part  of^  the 
body  of  three  years'  volunteers. 

1863,  March  8 — ^The    conscription   act 
passed.    It  included  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional forces,  all  able  bodic^i  male  citixens 
of  the  United  States,  and  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oatli 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  undex 
and-  in  pursuance  of  tiie  laws  thereof,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty- 
five  jrears,  except  such  as  are  rejected  as 
physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  the  service ; 
also,  the  Vice  President,  the  judges  of  the 
various  courts  of  the  United  Sates,  the 
heads  of  the  various  executive  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Grovemors  of 
the  several  States ;  also,  the  only  son  liable 
to  militarv  service,  of  a  widow  dependent 
upon  his  labor  for  support ;  also,  the  only 
son  of  aged  or  infirm  parent  or  parents, 
dependent  upon  his  labor   for  support; 
also,  where  tnere  are  two  or  more  sons  of 
agea  or  infirm  parents,  subject  to  draft,  the 
father,  or  if  he  be  dead,  tne  mother,  may 
elect  which  son  shall  be  exempt ;  also,  the 
only  brother  of  children  not  twelve  years 
old,  having  neither  father  nor  mother,  de- 
pendent upon  his  labor  for  support ;  also, 
the  father  of  motherless  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  dependent  upon  his 
labor  for  support;  also,  where  there  are  a 
father  and  sons  in  the  same  family  and 
household,  and  two  of  them  are  in  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  non-com- 
missioned ofScers.  musicians,  or  privates, 
the  residue  of  sucn  family ;  provided  that 
no  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
felony  shall  be  enrolled  or  permitted  to 
serve  in  said  forces.    It  divided  the  forces 
into  two  classes :  1st,  those  between  twenty 
and  thirty-five  and  all  unmarried  persons 
above  thirty-five  and  under  forty-five ;  2d, 
all  others  liable  to  military  dut^.    It  di- 
vided the  country  into  districts,  in  each  of 
which  an  enrollment  board  was  established. 
The  persons  enrolled  were  made  subject  to 
be  called  into  the  military  service  for  two 
years  from  July  1,  1863,  and  continue  in 
service  for  three  years.    A  drafted  person 
was  allowed  to  furnish  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute, or  pay  ^00,  and  be  discharged 
from  further  liability  under   that  draft 
Persons  failing  to  report,  to  be  conadered 
deserters.    Allpersons  drafted  shall  be  as- 
signed by  the  President  to  militaiy  du^ 
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in  sach  carps,  reipmeiitiij  or  branches  of 
the  serrice  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
may  require. 

IS&^f  Feb.  24— Provided  for  equalizing 
the  draft  by  calculating  the  quota  of  each 
district  or  precinct  and  counting  the  num- 
ber previoosly  furnished  by  it.  Any  per- 
son enrolled  may  furnish  an  acceptable 
sabstitate  who  is  not  liable  to  dra^  nor, 
at  any  time,  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  Stales ;  and  such  per- 
son so  furnishing  a  substitute  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  draft  during  the  time  for  which 
Bucn  substitute  shall  not  be  liable  to  draft, 
sot  exceediuK  the  time  for  which  such  sub- 
stitute shall  have  been  accepted.  If  such 
substitute  is  liable  to  drafk,  the  name  of 
the  peraon  furnishing  him  shall  aj^n  be 
placed  on  the  roll  and  shall  be  liable  to 
draft  in  future  calls,  but  not  until  the  pre- 
sent enrollment  shall  be  exhausted.  The 
exemptions  are  limited  to  such  as  are  re- 
jected as  physicadly  or  mentally  unfit  for  the 
service;  to  persons  actually  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  Government,  and 
all  p^aons  who  have  served  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  two  years'  during  the  pre- 
sent war  and  been  honorably  discluuqged 
therefrom. 

The  separate  enrollment  of  classes  is  re- 
pealed and  the  two  classes  consolidated. 

Members  of  religious  denominations, 
who  shali  by  oath  or  affirmation  declare 
that  they  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  beanng  of  arms,  and  who  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  &ith  and  practice  of  said  re- 
ligious denomination,  shall  when  drafted, 
be  considered  non-combatants,  and  be  ss- 
sijpned  to  duty  in  the  hospitals,  or  the  care 
of  freedmen,  or  shall  pay  $800  to  the 
benefit  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  if 
titey  give  proof  that  their  deportment  has 
been  uniformly  consistent  with  their  de- 


No  alien  who  has  voted  in  county.  State 
or  Territory  ahalL  because  of  alienaire,  be 
eznnpt  from  draft. 

"  Ail  able-bodied  male  colored  persons 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five 
veaiBy  resident  in  the  United  States,  shall 
be  enrolled  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  acty  and  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an 
amendment^  and  form  part  of  the  national 
forces;  said  when  a  slave  of  a  loyal  master 
sfaoll  be  drafted  and  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  his.  master  shall 
have  a  certificate  thereof;  and  thereupon 
snch  slave  shall  be  free,  and  the  bounty  of 
one  bandred  dollars,  now  payable  by  law 
for  each  drafted  man,  shall  l>e  paid  to  the 
pccMMi  to  whom  such  drafted  person  was 
owing  service  or  labor  at  the  time  of  his 
nosier  into  theservice  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  War  shall  appoint  a  com- 
QUBsion  in  each  of  the  slave  states  repre- 
NBted  la  Cmigreai^  charged  to  awara  to 


each  loyal  person  to  whom  a  colored  volun- 
teer may  owe  service  a  just  compensation, 
not  exoeedinff  three  hundred  dollars,  for 
each  such  colored '  volunteer,  payable  out 
of  the  fund  derived  from  commuta- 
tions, and  every  such  colored  volunteer 
on  being  mustered  into  the  service  shall  be 
firee.  And  in  all  cases  where  men  of  color 
have  been  enlisted,  or  have  volunteered  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
all  the  provisions  of  this  act  so  far  as  the 
payment  of  bounty  and  compensation  are 
provided,  shall  be  equally  applicable,  as  to 
those  who  may  be  hereafter  recruited.  But 
men  of  color,  drafted  or  enlisted,  or  who 
ma^  volunteer  into  the  militarv  service, 
while  they  shall  be  credited  on  the  quotas 
of  the  several  States,  or  sub-divisions  of 
States,  wherein  they  are  respectively  draft- 
ed, enlisted,  or  shall  volunteer,  shall  not 
be  assigned  as  State  troops,  but  shall 
be  mustered  into  regiments  or  companies 
as  United  States  colored  troops.'' 

1864,  Feb.  29— Bill  passed  reviving  the 
grade  of*  Lieutenant  General  in  the  army, 
and  Major  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was 
appointed  March  2d. 

1864,  June  15 — All  persons  of  color  shall 
receive  the  same  pay  and  emoluments,  ex- 
cept bounty,  as  otner  soldiers  of  the  regular 
or  volunteer  army  from  and  after  Jan.  1, 
1864,  the  President  to  fix  the  bounty  for 
those  hereafter  mustered,  not  exceeding 
•100. 

1864,  June  20 — ^The  monthly  pay  of  pri* 
vates  and  non-commissioned  officers  was 
fixed  as  follows,  on  and  after  May  1 : 

Sergeant  majors,  twenty-six  dollars; 
quartermaster  and  commissary  sergeants  of 
Cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  twenty- 
two  dollars:  first  sergeants  of  cavaliy, 
artillery,  ana  infantry,  twenty-four  dollars ; 
sergeants  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry, 
twenty  dollars;  sergeants  of  ordnance, 
sappers  and  miners,  and  pontoniers,  thirty- 
four  dollars;  corporals  of  ordnance,  sap- 
Sers  and  miners,  and  pontoniers,  twenty 
ollars ;  privates  of  engineers  and  ordnance 
of  the  first  class,  eighteen  dollars,  and  of 
the  second  class,  sixteen  dollars ;  corporals 
of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  in&ntry,  eighteen 
dollars :  cnief  buglers  of  cavalry,  twenty- 
three  dollars ;  buglers,  sixteen  dollars ;  far- 
riers and  blacksmiths,  of  cavalry,  and  arti- 
ficers of  artillery,  eighteen  dollars ;  privates 
of  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantiT,  sixteen 
dollars;  principal  musicians  of  artillery 
and  infantry,  twenty-two  dollars;  leaders 
of  brigade  and  regimental  bands,  seventy- 
five  dollars;  musicians,  sixteen  dollars; 
hospital  stewards  of  the  first  class,  thirty- 
three  dollars;  hospital  stewards  of  the 
second  class,  twenty-five  dollars ;  hospital 
steward.-)  of  the  third  class,  twenty-tnree 
dollars.'' 

July  4 — ^This  bill  became  a  law : 

Be  U  enarted,  dfc.  That  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  may,  at  his  discretion,  at 
any  time  hereafter  call  for  any  number  of 
men  as  volunteers  for  the  respective  terms 
of  one,  two,  and  three  years  for  military 
service ;  and  any  such  volunteer,  or,  in  cabe 
of  draft,  as  hereinafter  provided,  any  sub- 
stitute, shall  be  credited  to  the  town,  town- 
ship, ward  of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election 
district,  or  of  a  county  not  so  subdivided 
towuds  the  quota  of  which  he  may  have 
volunteered  or  engaged  as  a  substitute; 
itind  evenr  volunteer  who  is  accepted  and 
mustered  into  the  service  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  unless  sooner  discharged,  shall  re- 
ceive, and  be  paid  by  the  Unitea  States,  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  if  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged, a  boun^  of  two  hundred  dollars ; 
and  if  for  a  term  of  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  a  bounty  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars :  one  third  of  which  bounty 
shall  be  paid  to  the  soldier  at  the  time  of 
his  being  mustered  into  the  service,  one- 
third  at  the  expiration  of  one-half  of  his 
term  of  service,  and  one-third  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  service.  And  in  case 
of  his  death  while  in  service,  the  residue  of 
his  bounty  unpaid  shall  be  paid  to  his 
widow,  if  he  shall  have  left  a  widow ;  if 
not,  to  his  children ;  or  if  there  be  none,  to 
his  mother,  if  she  be  a  widow. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  persons  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  Unitea  States,  who  have  en- 
tered said  service  during  the  present  rebel-, 
lion,  who  have  not  been  credited  to  the 
quota  of  any  town,  district,  ward,  or  State, 
by  reason  of  their  beine  in  said  service  and 
not  enrolled  prior  to  February  twenty-four, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  shall  be 
enrolled  and  credited  to  the  quotas  of  the 
town,  ward,  district,  or  State,  in  which 
they  respectively  reside,  upon  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  residence  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 
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CONFEDERATE''  MILITARY  LEGISLATION. 

February  28, 1861,  (four  days  before  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln) — ^The  "Con- 
federate "  Congress  passed  a  bill  provid- 
inff— 

Ist  To  enable  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  to  maintain  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
and  to  provide  for  the  public  defence,  the 
President  be,  and  he  is  herebv  authorized 
and  directed  to  assume  control  of  all  mili- 
tary operations  in  every  State,  having  re- 
ference to  a  connection  with  questions  be- 
tween the  said  States,  or  any  of  tbem,  and 
Powers  foreign  to  themselves. 

2d.  The  President  was  authorized  to  re- 
ceive from  the  several  States  the  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  which  have  been  ac- 
quired from  the  United  States. 

3d.  He  was  authorized  to  receive  into 
Government  service  such  forces  in  the  ser- 


vice of  the  States,  as  may  be  tendered,  in 
such  number  as  he  may  require,  for  miy 
time  not  less  than  twelve  months,  unleaa 
sooner  dischar|^ed. 

March  6, 1861— The  President  was  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  militia,  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
repel  invasion,  maintain  rightful  possessioii 
of  the  territory,  and  secure  i>uhlic  tran- 
quillity and  independence  against  thread 
ened  assault,  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
men,  to  serve  for  twelve  months. 

May  4, 1861 — One  regiment  of  Zouaves 
authorized. 

May  6, 1861 — ^Letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal authorized. 

1861,  August  8 — ^The  Congress  author- 
ized the  President  to  accept  the  services  of 
400,000  volunteers,  to  serve  for  not  less 
than  twelve  months  nor  more  than  three 
years  after  they  shall  be  mustered  into  ser- 
vice, unless  sooner  discharged. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  that  date  an- 
nounced that  it  was  ascertained  from  offi- 
cial data,  before  the  passage  of  the  bUl, 
that  there  were  not  less  than  210,000  men 
then  in  the  field. 

August  21 — ^Volunteers  authorized  for 
local  defence  and  special  service. 

1862,  January — Publishers  of  newspa- 
pers, or  other  pnnted  matter  are  prohibited 
from  giving  the  number,  disposition,  move- 
ment, or  destination  of  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  description  of  vessel,  or  battery, 
fortification,  engine  of  war,  or  signal,  un- 
less first  authorized  by  the  President  or 
Congress,  or  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Navy, 
or  commanding  officer  of  pott,  district,  or 
expedition.  Xne  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $1 ,000 
and  imprisonment  not  over  twelve  months. 

1862,  February — ^The  Committee  on  Na- 
val Afiairs  were  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President  five  millions  of  dollars  to 
build  gunboats. 

1862— -Bill  passed  to  "  regulate  the  de- 
struction of  property  under  military  neces- 
sity," referring  particularly  to  cotton  and 
tobacco.  The  authorities  are  authorized  to 
destroy  it  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy ;  and 
owners,  destroying  it  for  the  same  purpose, 
are  to  be  indemnified  upon  proof  or  the 
value  and  the  circumstances  of  the  dei 
struction. 

1862,  April  16— The  first  "  conscription  " 
bill  became  a  law. 

1864,  February.  The  second  conscription 
bill  became  a  law. 

The  Richmond  Seniind  of  February  17. 
1864,  contains  a  synopsis  of  what  is  called 
the  military  bill,  heretofore  forbidden  to  be 
printed : 

The  first  section  provides  that  all  white 
men  residents  of  tne  Confederate  States, 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty, 
shall  be  in  the  military  service  for  the  war. 

The  second  section  provides  that  all  b» 
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tvreea  eighteen  and  forty-fire,  now  in  ser- 
vice, ahaB  be  oontinued  during  the  war  in 
the  same  regiments,  battalions,  and  com- 
panies to  which  thej  belong  at  the  passage 
of  this  act.  with  the  organization,  officers, 
&c.,proTidedthat  companies  from  one  State 
orgainized  against  their  consent,  expressed 
at  the  time,  with  regrets,  &c.,  from  another 
State,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being 
transferred  to  the  same  arm  in  a  regiment 
from  their  own  State,  and  men  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  company  from  their  own  State. 

Section  three  gives  a  bounty  eight  months 
henoe  of  $100  in  rebel  bonds. 

Section  four  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  relieved  from  the  operations  of  this 
act  heretofi>re  dischiutffed  for  disability,  nor 
shall  those  whofurreisied  subsiittUes  he  ex- 
empfed^  where  no  disability  now  exists  ;  but 
exempts  religious  persons  who  have  paid 
an  exemption  tax.  *  *  • 

The  tenth  section  provides  thatnopei^ 
son  shall  be  exempt  except  the  foUowmff : 
ministers,  superintendents  of  deaf,  dumb, 
and  bUnd,  or  insane  asylums ;  one  editor  to 
each  newspaper,  and  such  employees  as  he 
may  swear  to  be  indispensable ;  the  Con- 
federate and  State  pubhc  printers,  and  the 
journeymen  printers  necessary  to  perform 
the  public  prmting ;  one  apothecary  to  each 
drag  store,  who  was  and  has  been  contin- 
uously doing  business  as  such  since  Octo- 
ber 10,  1862;  physicians  over  30  years  of 
age  of  seven  years'  practice,  not  including 
d^itists;  presidents  and  teachers  of  col- 
l^esy  academies  and  schools,  who  have  not 
lesB  thim  thirty  pupils;  superintendents 
of  public  hospitals  estabUshea  by  law,  and 
muSk  physicians  and  nurses  as  may  be  in- 
dispensable for  their  efficient  mani^ement 

One  agriculturist  on  such  farm  where 
there  is  no  white  male  adult  not  liable  to 
duty  employing  fifteen  able-bodied  slaves, 
between  sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  up- 
on the  following  conditions : 

The  party  exempted  shall  give  bonds  to 
deliver  to  the  C^vernment  in  the  next 
twelve  months,  100  pounds  of  bacon,  or  its 
equivalent  in  salt  pork,  at  Government  se- 
2^:tion,  and  100  pounds  of  beef  for  each  such 
able-bodied  slave  employed  on  said  faim 
at  commissioner's  rates. 

In  certain  cases  this  may  be  commuted 
inerain  or  other  provisions. 

The  person  shall  further  bind  himself  to 
seU  all  sorplns  provisions  now  on  hand,  or 
which  he  may  raise,  to  the  Gk>vemment,  or 
the  families  of  soldiers,  at  commissioner's 
rates,  the  person  to  be  allowed  a  credit  of 
25  per  cent  o^  any  amount  he  may  deliver 
in  three  monthi  from  the  passage  of  this 
act;  Provided  that  no  enrollment  since  Feb. 
1, 1864,  shall  deprive  the  person  enrolled 
from  the  benefit  of  this  exemption. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tne  Secretary 
of  War  is  authorized  to  make  such  details 
as  the  public  security  requires.  | 

9 


The  vote  in  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  was— yeas,  41 ;  nays,  81. 

QUEB&ILLAS. 

1862,  April  21— -The  President  was  au- 
thorized to  commission  such  officers  as  he 
may  deem  proper,  with  authority  to  form 
bands  of  partisan  rangers,  in  companies^ 
battalions  or  regiments,  either  as  infantry 
or  cavalry,  to  receive  the  same  pay.  rations, 
and  quarters,  and  be  subject  to  uie  same 
regulations  as  other  soldiers.  For  any  arms  * 
and  munitions  of  war  captured  from  the 
enemv  by  any  body  of  partisan  rangers, 
and  delivered  to  any  quartermaster  at  des- 
ignated place,  the  rangers  shall  pay  their 
mil  value.* 

The  following  resolution,  in  relation  im 
partisan  service,  was  adopted  by  the  Vir 
ginia  Legislature,  May  17, 1862 : 

Whereas,  this  General  Assembly  places 
a  high  estimate  upon  the  value  of  the  ran- 
ger or  partisan  service  in  prosecuting  the 
present  war  to  a  successful  issue,  and  re- 
gards it  as  perfectly  Intimate ;  and  it  be- 
ing understood  that  a  Federal  commander 
on  the  northern  border  of  Virginia  has  in- 
timated his  jpurpose,  if  such  service  is  not 
diseontinued,  to  lay  waste  by  fire  the  por- 
tion of  our  territory  at  present  under  his 
power. 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly,  That 
in  its  opinion,  the  policy  of  employing  such 
rangers  and  partisans  ought  to  be  carried 
out  energeticallv,  both  by  the  authorities 
of  this  State  and  of  the  Confederate  States, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  such  threats. 

By  another  act,  the  President  was  au- 
thorizedy  in  addition  to  the  volunteer  force 
authori^  under  existing  laws,  to  accept 
the  services  of  volunteers  who  may  ofier 
them,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  en- 
listment, to  serve  for  and  during  the  exists 
ing  war. 

1862,  May  27— Major  General  John  B. 
Floyd  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  to  raise  ten  thousand  men,  not 
now  in  service  or  liable  to  draft,  for  twelve 
months. 

1862,  September  27— The  President  was 
authorized  to  call  out  and  place  in  the  mil- 
itary service  for  three  years,  all  white  men 
who  are  residents,  between  the  ages  of 
thirty-five  and  forty-five,  at  the  time  the 
call  may  be  made,  not  legally  exempt  And 
such  authority  shall  exist  in  the  President, 
during  the  present  war,  as  to  all  persons 
who  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  oecome 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  all  persons  be- 
tween eighteen  and  fortv-five,  once  en- 
rolled, shall  serve  their  full  time. 

^  1864,  February  16— BepMled  the  abore  act,  but  pit>- 
Tided  for  continuing  organizations  of  partisan  raneera 
Acting  M  regular  cavalnr  and  loto  continue ;  and  antnor- 
ialitg  the  S«>cn>tary  of  War  to  provide  for  uniting  all 
bands  of  purtfian  rangers  with  other  organisatlonn  and 
bringing  them  under  the  general  discipline  of  thi 
Tigbnal  armj. 
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THE  TWBNTY-WBGEO    EXEMPTION    LAW. 

1862,  October  11 — ^Ezempted  certain 
classes,  described  in  the  repealing  Law  of 
the  next  session,  as  follows : 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  an 
act  passed  by  the  Confederate  Congress,  at 
{ts  last  session,  by  which  persons  owning  a 
certain  number  of  slaves  were  exempted 
firom  the  operation  of  the  conscription  law, 
has  led  the  members  at  the  present  session 
to  reconsider  their  work,  and  already  one 
branch  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  law.  This  bill  provides  as 
follows : 

"  Ihe  (Jongreas  of  the  Confederate  Statet 
do  enaety  lliat  so  much  of  the  act  ap- 
proved October  11, 1862,  as  exempts  from 
military  service  '  one  person,  either  as 
agent,  owner,  or  overseer,  on  each  planta- 
tion on  which  one  white  person  is  required 
to  be  kept  by  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  any 
Btate,  and  on  which  there  is  no  white  male 
adult  not  liable  to  military  service,  and  in 
States  having  no  such  law,  one  person,  as 
aj^nt,  owner,  or  overseer  on  sucn  planta- 
tion of  twen^  negroes,  and  on  whicn  there 
is  no  white  male  adult  not  liable  to  mili- 
tary service ;'  and  also  the  following  clause 
in  said  act,  to  wit:  'and  furthermore,«for 
additional  police  of  ever^  twenty  negroes, 
on  two  or  more  plantations,  within  five 
miles  of  each  other,  and  each  having  less 
than  twenty  negroes,  and  on  which  there 
is  no  white  male  adult  not  liable  to  military 
duty,  one  person,  being  the  oldest  of  the 
owners  or  overseers  on  such  plantations,' 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed ;  and 
the  persons  so  hitherto  exempted  by  said 
clauses  of  said  act  are  hereby  made  subject 
to  military  dutv  in  the  same  manner  that 
thenr  would  be  had  said  clauses  never  been 
embraced  in  said  act.'' 

THE  POSITION  OP  DOUGLAS. 

After  the  President  had  issued  his  first 
eal],  Douglas  saw  the  daneerto  which  the 
Capitol  was  exposed,  ana  he  promptly 
called  upon  Lincoln  to  express  his  full 
approval  of  the  call.  Knowing  his  politi- 
cal value  and  that  of  his  following  Lin- 
coln asked  him  to  dictate  a  despatch  to  the 
Associated  Press,  which  he  did  in  these 
words,  the  origizuil  being  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Hon.  George  Ashmun  of  Massachu- 

•'  April  18, 1861,  Senator  Douglas,  called 
on  tiiie  President,  and  had  an  interesting 
conversation,  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  countrv.  The  substance  of  it  was,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  while  he  was 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  administration 
in  all  its  political  issue^^,  he  was  prepared 
to  ftillv sustain  the  President,  in  the  exercise 
of  all  nis  Constitutional  functions,  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  maintain  the  Grovemment, 
and  defend  the  Federal  Capitol.  A  firm  po- 
licy and  prompt  action  was  necessary.  The 


Capitol  was  in  danger,  and  must  be  de- 
fended at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  expena« 
of  men  and  money.  He  spoke  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future,  without  any  reference  to 
the  past." 

Douglas  followed  this  with  a  neat  speech 
at  Chicago,  in  which  he  uttered  a  sentence 
that  was  soon  quoted  on  nearly  every 
Northern  tongue.  It  was  simply  this, 
*'  that  there  now  could  be  but  two  parties, 
patriots  and  traitors."  It  needed  noting 
more  to  rallv  the  Douglas  Democrats  by 
the  side  of  tne  Administration,  and  in  the 
general  feeling  of  patriotism  awakened  not 
only  this  class  of  Democrats,  but  many 
Northern  supporters  of  Breckinridge  also 
enlisted  in  the  Union  armies.  Theleaders 
who  stood  aloof  and  gave  their  sympathies 
to  the  South,  were  stigmatized  as  ^*  Copper- 
heads," and  these  where  they  were  bo  im- 
pudent as  to  give  expression  to  their  hos- 
tility, were  as  odious  to  the  mass  of  North- 
erners as  the  Unionists  of  Tennessee  aud 
North  Carolina  were  to  the  Secessionists — 
with  this  difference — ^that  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  their  moun- 
tains, while  the  Northern  leader  who 
sought  to  give  ''aid  and  comfort  to  t]ie 
enemy  "  was  either  placed  under  arrest  by 
the  government  or  proscribed  politically 
by  his  neighbors.  Civil  war  is  ever  thua. 
Let  us  now  pass  to 

THE  POLITICAL  LEGISLATION  INCIDENT  TO 

THE  WAR. 

The  first  session  of  the  87th  Congren 
began  July  4,  1861,  and  closed  Aug.  6. 
The  second  b^an  December  2,  1861,  and 
closed  July  17.  1862.  The  third  began 
December  1,  1862  and  closed  March  4, 
1863. 

All  of  these  sessions  of  Congress  were 
really  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers offering  from' the  North,  and  suffi- 
ciently rapid  provision  could  not  be  made 
for  them.  And  as  illustrative  of  how 
political  lines  had  been  broken,  it  need 
only  be  remarked  that  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
the  leader  of  the  Northern  wing  of  Breck- 
inridge's supporters,  was  commissioned  as 
the  first  commander  of  the  forces  which 
Massachusetts  sent  to  the  field.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio— the  great  West— all 
the  States,  more  than  met  ail  early  require- 
ments. So  rapid  were  enlistments  that  no 
song  was  as  popular  as  that  beginning 
with  the  lines : 

*'  We  are  oomlnff,  Father  Abrmhun, 
Six  handred  tbooaand  strong.** 

The  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
was  a  special  one,  called  by  the  President 
McPhemon,  in  his  classification  of  the 
membership,  shows  the  changes  in  a  body 
made  historic,  if  such  a  thing  can  be,  not 
only  by  its  membershin  j)r«»ent,  but  that 
which  had  gone  or  maae  iteelf  subject  to 
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expulsion  by  siding  with  the  Ck>nfederacy. 
We  quote  the  list  so  concisely  and  correct- 
ly pr^ented: 

MSMBEBS  OF  THE  STTH  GONGBE88. 
Mmtk  4, 1S61,  to  M<wek  4, 1863. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

8ENAT0BS. 

Maine— Lot  M.  Morrill,  Wm.  Pitt  Fes- 
senden. 

New  Hampshire-^ohn  P.  Hale,  Daniel 
Clark. 

VemunU — Solomon  Foot^  Jacob  Colla- 


Masaackusetts — Charles  Sumner,  Henry 
Wilson* 

Rhode  Mand — James  F.  Simmons,* 
Henry  R  Anthony. 

Connecticut — James  Dixon,  Lafayette  S. 


Hew  York — ^Preston  King,  Ira  Harris. 

New  Jerwf — John  B.  Thomson,*  John 
a  Ten  EvcL 

jPeitiuylvanta — David  Wilmot,  Edgar 
Cbwan. 

Ddaware — James  A.  Bayard,  Willard 
Saalsbury. 

Maryland — ^Antihony  Kennedy,  James  A. 
Pearce.* 

Virginia.* 

Ohio — ^Benjamin  F.  Wade,  John  Sher- 
man. 

Kentwihi — ^Lazarus  W.  Powell,  John  C. 
Breckinridge.* 

Tennetsee — ^Andrew  Johnson. 

Indiana — Jesse  D.  Bright,*  Henry  S. 
Lane. 

Ulinoie — O.  H.  Browning,*  Lyman 
TrumbulL 

JtfiMcwrt— Trosten  Polk,*  Waldo  P. 
Johnson.* 

Michigan — Z.  Chandler,  K.  S.  Bing- 
ham.* 

Iowa — James  W.  Grimes,  James  Harlan. 

Wieconein — James  B.  Doolittle,  Timothy 
O.  Howe. 

Califiimia — Milton  S.  Latham,  James 
A.  McDougall. 

MinneaUa — Henry  M;  Bice,  Morton  S. 
Wilkinson. 

Oregon — ^Edward  D.  Baker,*  James  W. 
Nesmith. 

faneae — James  H.  Lane,  S.  C.  Pomeroy. 


BEPBESENTATIVES. 

Galubha  a.  Gbow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

ifatn^— John  N.  Goodwin,  Charles  W. 
Walton,*  Samuel  C.  Fessenden,  Anson  P. 
Morrill,  John  H.  Bice,  Frederick  A.  Pike. 

New  Hampshire — Gilman  Marston,  Ed- 
ward H.  Rollins,  Thomas  M.  Edwards. 

r<srmoa^— K  P.  Walton,  Jr.,  Justin  S. 
Morrill,  Portus  Baxter. 

*  8m  OMmonadiun  »t  the  aod  of  lift. 


MasBachusettB — Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James 
Bttffinton,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Alexan- 
der H.  Rice,  William  Appleton^*  John  B. 
Allev,  Daniel  W.  Gkx^ch,  Charles  R.  Train, 
€k}l(i8mith  F.  Bailey,*  Charles  Delano. 
Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Rhode  /«/an(i^  William  P.  Sheffield, 
George  H.  Browne. 

Connecticut — Dwijht  Loomis,  James  E. 
English,  Alfred  A.  Surnham,*  George  C. 
Woodruff. 

New  York — Edward  H.  Smith,  Moses  F. 
Odell,  Benjamin  Wood,  James  E.  Kerri- 
gan, William  Wall,  Frederick  A.  Conk-^ 
ling,  Elijah  Ward,  Isaac  C.  Delaplaine, 
Edward  Haight,  Charles  H.  Van  Wvck, 
John  B.  Steele,  Stephen  Baker,  Abraham 
B.  Clin,  Erastus  Coming,  James  B.  Mc- 
Kean,  William  A.  Wheeler,  Socrates  N. 
Sherman,  Chauncey  Vibbard,  Richard 
Franchot,  Roscoe  Conkling,  R.  Holland 
Duell,  William  E.  Lansing,  Ambrose  W. 
Clark,  Charles  B.  Sedffwick,  Theodore  M. 
Pomeroy,  Jacob  P.  Chamberlain,  Alexan- 
der S.  Diven,  Robert  B.  Van  Valkenbuiffh, 
Alfred  Ely,  Augustus  Frank,  Burt  \an 
Horn,  Elbri(^e  G.  Spalding,  Reuben  E. 
Fenton. 

New  Jersey — John  T.  Nixon,  John  L.  N. 
Stratton,  William  G.  Steele,  George  T. 
Cobb,  Nehemiah  Perry. 

Pennsylvania — William  E.  Lehman, 
Charles  J.  Biddle,*  John  P.  Verree,  Wil- 
liam D.  Kelley,  William  Morris  Davis, 
John  Hickman,  Thomas  B.  Cooper,*  Syd- 
enham E.  Ancona,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  John 
W.  Killinger,  James  H.  Campbell,  Hen- 
drick  B.  Wright,  Philip  Johnson,  Galueha 
A.  Grow,  James  T.  Hale,  Joseph  Baily, 
Edward  McPherson,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  John 
Covode,  Jesse  Lazear,  James  K.  Moorhead, 
Robert  McKnight,  John  W.  Wallace,  John 
Patton,  Elijah  Babbitt 

Delaware — (Jeorge  P.  Fisher. 

Maryland — John  W.  Crisfield,  Edwin  H. 
Webster,  Cornelius  L.  L.  Leary,  Henry 
May,  Francis  Thomas,  Charles  B.  Calvert. 

Virginia — Charles  H.  Upton,*  William 
G.  Brown,  John  S.  Cariile,*  Kellian  V. 
Whaley. 

OAm>-— George  H.  Pendleton,  John  A. 
Gurley,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  William 
Allen,  James  M.  Ashley,  Chilton  A.  White, 
Richard  A.  Harrison,  Samuel  Shella- 
barger,  Warren  P.  Noble,  Carey  A.  Trim- 
ble, Valentine  B.  Horton,  Samuel  S.  Cox, 
Samuel  T.  Worcester,  Harrison  G.  Blake, 
Robert  H.  Nugen,  William  P.  Cutler, 
James  R.  Morris,  Sidney  Edgerton,  Albert 
G.  Riddle,  John  Hutchins,  John  A.  Bing- 
ham. 

Kentucky — Henry  C.  Burnett,*  James  S. 
Jackson,*  Henry  Grider,  Aaron  Harding, 
Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  George  W.  Dunlan 
Robert  Mallory,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Wil« 
liam  H.  Wadsworth,  John  W.  Menzies. 

gee  memomidiim  »t  end  of  Uit. 
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Tennessee — ^Horace  Maynard,*  Andrew 
J.  Clements,*  George  W.  Bridges.* 

Indiana — John  Law,  James  A.  Cravens, 
W.  McKee  Dunn,  William  S.  Holman, 
George  W.  Julian,  Albert  G.  Porter,  Dan- 
iel W.  Voorhees,  Albert  S.  White,  Senuyler 
Colfax,  William  Mitchell,  John  P.  C. 
Shanks. 

Illinois — Elihu  B.  Wa/'hbume,  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  Owen  Lovejoy,  William  Kellogg, 
William  A.  Richardson,*  John  A.  Mc- 
Clemand,*  James  C.  Robinson,  Philip  B. 
Fouke,  John  A.  Logan.* 

Missouri — Francis  P.  Blair,  Jn^James 
8.  Rollins,  John  B.  Qark,*  Elijah  H.  Nor- 
ton, John  W.  Rcid,*  John  S.  Phelps,* 
John  W.  NoelL 

Michigan — Bradley  F.  Granger,  Fer- 
nando C.  Beaman,  Francis  W.  Kellogg, 
Rowland  E.  Trowbridge. 

Iowa — Samuel  R  Curtis,*  William  Van- 
dcver. 

Wisconsin — John  F.  Potter,  Lather  Han- 
chett,*  A.  Scott  Sloan. 

Minnesota^Oyrua  Aldrich,  William  Win- 
dom. 

Oregon — ^Andrew  J.  Thayer.* 

Kansas — Martin  F.  Conway. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  CHANGES. 

The  following  changes  took  place  daring 
the  Congress : 

IN  SENATE. 

Rhode  Island^lS62,  Dec.  1,  Samuel  G. 
Arnold  succeeded  James  F.  Simmons,  re- 
signed. 

New  Jersey— 1S62,  Dec.  1,  Richard  S. 
Field  succeeded,  by  appointment,  John  R. 
Thompon,  deceased  Sept.  12, 1862.  1863, 
Jan.  21,  James,  W.  Wall,  succeeded,  by 
election,  Richard  S.  Field. 

Marylandr^lSeS,  Jan.  14,  Thomaa  H. 
Hicks,  first  by  appointment  and  then  by 
election  succeedea  James  A.  Pearce,  de- 
ceased Dec.  20, 1862. 

Virginia— imi,  July  13,  John  S.  Carlile 
and  Waitman  T.  Willey,  sworn  in  place  of 
Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  and  James  M.  Mason, 
withdrawn  and  abdicated. 

Kentucky— imi,  Dec.  23,  Garrett  Davis 
succeeded  John  C.  Breckinridge,  expelled 
December  4. 

Indiana — 1862,  March  3,  Joseph  A. 
Wright  succeeded  Jesse  D.  Bright,  expelled 
Feb.  6, 1863,  Jan.  22,  David  Turkic,  super- 
seded, by  election,  Joseph  A.  W^right. 

iZZinow— 1863,  Jan.  30,  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson superseded,  by  election,  O.  H. 
Browning. 

Missouri — 1861,  Jan.  24,  R.  Wilson  suc- 
ceeded Waldo  P.  Johnson,  expelled  Jan. 
10.  1862,  Jan.  29,  John  B.  Henderson  suc- 
ceeded Trusten  Polk,  expelled  Jan.  10. 

Michigan— 1^2,  Jan.  17,  Jacob  M.  How- 
ard succeeded  K.  S.  Bingham,  deceased 
Oetober  5, 1861. 

*  9m  BMnoraiidaia  nt  end  of  lilt 


I  Ore^ofi— 1862.  Dec  1,  Benjamin  F,  Hard' 
ing  succeeded  Edward  D.  Baker,  deceased 
Oct.  21, 1862. 

nr  HOUSE  OF  bepbesektatiteb 

Maine — 1862,  December  1,  Thomas  A^ 
D.  Fessenden  succeeded  Charles  W.  Wal- 
ton, resigned  May  26,  1862. 

Massachusetts — 1861,  December  1,  Amasa 
Walker  succeeded  Goldsmith  F.  Bailey, 
deceased  May  8, 1862 ;  1861,  December  2, 
Samuel  Hooper  succeeded  William  Apple- 
ton,  resigneo. 

Connecticut — 1861,  December  2,  Alfred 
A.  Burnham  qualified. 

Pennsylvania — 1861,  December  2,Charle8 
J.  Biddle  qualified ;  1862,  June  3,  John  D. 
Stiles  succeeded  Thomas  B.  Cooper,  de- 
ceased April  4,  1862. 

Ftr^ntd,— 1861,  Juljr  13,  John  S.  Carlile 
resigned  to  take  a  seat  m  the  Senate ;  18C1, 
December  2,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  succeeded  John 
S.  Carlile,  resigned;  1862,  February  28, 
Charles  H.  Upton  unseated  by  a  vote  of 
the  House;  1862,  May  6,  Joseph  S^ar 
qualified. 

Kentucky — 1862,  December,  1,  George  H. 
Yeaman  succeeded  James  S.  Jackson,  de- 
ceased ;  1862,  March  10,  Samuel  L.  Casey 
succeeded  Henry  C.  Burnett,  expelled  De- 
cember 3, 1861. 

Tennessee — 1861,  December  2,  Horace 
Maynard  qualified ;  1862,  January  13,  An- 
drew J.  Clements  oualified ;  1863,  Febru- 
ary 26,  George  W.  Bridges  qualified. 

/ZKnow--l861,  December  12,  A.  L.  Knapp 
(]^ualified,  in  place  of  J.  A.  McClernand,  re- 
signed; 1862,  June  2,  W^illiam  J.  Allen 
c^ualified,  in  place  of  John  A.  Logan,  re- 
signed ;  1863,  January  30,  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson withdrew  to  take  a  seat  in  flie 
Senate. 

ifmoun— 1862,  January  21,  Thomas  L. 
Price  succeeded  John  W.  Reid,  expelled 
December  2, 1861 ;  1862,  January  20,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hall  succeeded  John  B.  Clark,  ex- 
pelled July  13, 1861 ;  1862,  May  9,  John  S. 
Phelps  qualified. 

Joico— 1861,  December  2,  James  F.  Wil- 
son succeeded  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  resigned 
August  4,  1861. 

Wisconsin— ISQZ,  January  26,  Walter  D. 
Mclndoe  succeeded  Luther  Hanchett,  de- 
ceased November  24,  1862. 

Oregon— imi,  July  30,  George  K.  Sbiel 
succe^ed  Andrew  J.  Thayer,  unseated. 

Louisiana— I8^y  February  17,  Michael 
Hahn  qualified ;  1863,  February  23,  Ben- 
jamin '^.  Flanders  qualified. 

Lincoln,  in  his  message,  recited  the 
events  which  had  transpired  since  his 
inauguration,  and  asked  Congress  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  power  to  make  the  conflict 
short  and  decisive.  He  wanted  400,000 
men,  and  four  hundred  millions  of  mone^i 
remarking  that  "  the  people  will  save  their 
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TOTemment  if  the  ^ovemmeDt  itself  will 
ao  its  part  only  indifiPerently  well."  Con- 
gres  responded  by  adding  an  hundred 
thooaand  to  each  request. 

There  were  exciting  debates  and  Sv^enes 
during  this  session,  for  many  of  the  South- 
em  leaders  remained,  either  through  hesi- 
tancy or  with  a  view  to  check  legislation 
and  aid  their  section  by  adverse  criticism 
on  the  measures  proposed.  Most  promi- 
nent in  the  latter  list  was  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, late  Vice  President  and  now  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  With  singular  boldness 
and  elocmence  he  opposed  every  war  mea- 
sure, and  spoke  witn  the  undisguised  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  South.  He  continued 
this  course  until  the  close  of  the  extra 
session,  when  he  accepted  a  General's 
commission  in  the^onfederate  army.  But 
before  its  close,  Senator  Baker  of  Oregon, 
angered  at  his  general  course,  said  in  reply 
to  one  of  Breckinridge's  speeches,  Aug.  1st : 

"What  would  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, have?  These  speeches  of  his,  sown 
broadcast  over  the  land,  what  clear  distinct 
meaning  have  they?  Are  they  not  intend- 
ed for  (Gsorganization  in  our  very  midst? 
Are  they  not  intended  to  destroy  our  zeal  ? 
Are  thev  not  intended  to  animate  our 
enemies  f  Sir,  are  they  not  words  of  bril- 
liant polished  treason,  even  in  the  very 
Capitol  of  the  Republic  ?"  [Here  there  were 
such  manifestations  of  applause  in  the  gal- 
leries, a?  were  with  difficulty  suppressed.! 

Mr.  Baker  resumed,  and  turning  directly 
to  Mr.  Breckinridge,  inquired : 

•*  What  would  have  been  thought,  if,  in 
another  Capitol,  in  another  repuolic,  in  a 
yet  more  martial  age,  a  Senator  as  grave, 
not  more  eloquent  or  dignified  than  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  yet  with  the 
Roman  purple  flowing  over  his  shoulders, 
had  risen  in  his  place,  surrounded  bv  all 
the  illustrations  of  Roman  glory,  ana  de- 
clared that  the  cau^e  of  the  advancing 
Hannibal  was  just,  and  that  Carthage  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  peace?  What 
would  have  been  thought  if,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Canme,  a  Senator  there  had  risen  in 
hss  place,  and  denounced  every  levy  of  the 
Roman  people,  every  expenaiture  of  its 
treasure,  and  everv  appt^al  to  the  old  recol- 
lections and  the  old  glories  ?" 

There  was  a  silence  so  profound  through- 
out the  Senate  and  galleries,  that  a  pin  fall 
could  have  been  heard,  while  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  Breckinridge.  Fessendcn 
acclaimed  m  deep  low  tones,  ''  he  would 
have  been  hurled  firom  the  Tarpeian  Rock  I" 

Baker  resumed : 

**  Sir,  a  Senatos  himself  learned  fiir  more 
than  myself,  in  such  lore,  (Mr.  Fessenden) 
tells  me,  in  a  low  voice,  "  he  would  have 
been  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock." 
It  is  a  grand  commentary  upon  the 
American  Constitution,  that  we  permit 
Ihese  words  of  the  Senator  from   Ken- 


tucky, to  be  uttered.  .1  ask  the  Senator 
to  recollect,  to  what,  save  to  send  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  do  these  pre- 
dictions amount  to  ?  Every  word  thus  utter- 
ed, falls  as  a  note  of  inspiration  upon  every 
Confederate  ear.  Every  sound  thus  utter- 
ed, is  a  word,  (and  falling  from  his  lips,  a 
mighty  word)  of  kindling  and  triumph  to 
the  foe  that  determines  to  advance." 

The  Republicans  of  the  North  were  the 
distinctive  "war  party,"  t.  «.,  they  gave 
unqualified  support  to  every  demand  made 
by  the  Lincoln  administration.  Most  of 
the  Democrats,  acting  as  citizens,  did  like- 
wise, but  many  of  those  in  official  position, 
assuming  the  prerogative  of  a  minority, 
took  the  liberty  in  Congress  and  State 
Legislature  to  criticise  the  more  important 
war  measures,  and  the  extremists  went  so 
far,  in  many  instances,  as  to  organize  oppo- 
sition, and  to  encourafi:e  it  among  their 
constituents.  Thus  in  the  States  bordering 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  organized 
and  individual  efforts  were  made  to  encour- 
age desertions,  and  the  "  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,"  and  the  "Sons  of  Liberty," 
secret  societies  composed  of  Northern  sym- 
pathizers with  the  South,  formed  many 
troublesome  conspiracies.  Through  their 
action  troops  were  even  enlisted  in  South- 
ern Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  for  the 
Confederate  armies,  while  the  border  States 
in  the  Union  sent  whole  regiments  to  bat- 
tle for  the  South.  The  "  Knights  of  the 
Grolden  Circle  "  conspired  to  release  Con- 
federate prisoners  of  war,  and  invited  Mor- 
gan to  raid  their  States.  One  of  the  worst 
forms  of  opposition  took  shape  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  resist  the  draft  in  New  York 
city.  The  fury  of  the  mob  was  several 
days  beyond  control,  and  troops  had  to  be 
recalled  from  the  front  to  suppress  it.  The 
riot  was  really  political,  the  prejudices  of 
the  mob  under  cover  of  resistance  to  the 
draft,  being  vented  on  the  negroes,  many 
of  whom  were  killed  before  adec^uate  num- 
bers could  be  sent  to  their  succor.  The 
civil  authorities  of  the  city  were  charged 
with  winking  at  the  occurrence,  and  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  Confederate 
agents  really  organized  the  riot  as  a  move- 
ment to  "  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear." 

The  Republican  was  as  distinctively  the 
war  party  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  as 
the  Whigs  were  during  the  Revolution,  the 
Democratic-Republicans  during  the  War 
of  1812,  and  tne  Democrats  during  the 
War  with  Mexico,  and,  as  in  all  of  these 
war  decades,  kept  the  majority  sentiment 
of  the  country  with  them.  This  is  such  a 
plain  statement  of  facts  that  it  is  neither 
partisan  to  assert,  nor  a  mark  of  party- 
fealty  to  deny.  The  history  is  indelibly 
written.  It  18  stamped  upon  nearly  every 
war  measure,  and  certainly  upon  eyery 
political  measure  incident  to  growing  out 
of  the  rebellion. 
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These  were  exciting  and  memorable 
Boenes  in  the  several  sessions  of  the  87th 
Congress.  Daring  the  first  many  Southern 
Senators  and  Representatives  withdrew 
after  angry  statements  of  their  reasons, 

§enerally  in  obedience  to  calls  from  their 
tates  or  immediate  homes.  In  this  way 
the  majority  was  changed.  Others  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  first  session, 
and  then  more  quietly  entered  the  rebellion. 
We  have  shown  that  of  this  class  was 
Breckinridge,  who  thought  he  could  do 
more  good  for  his  cause  in  the  Federal 
Confess  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  well  for 
the  Union  that  most  of  his  colleagues  dis- 
a^eed  with  him  as  to  the  propriety  and 
wisdom  of  his  policy.  If  all  naa  followed 
his  lead  or  imitated  hb  example,  the  war 
would  in  all  probability  have  closed  in  an- 
other compromise,  or  possibly  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  southern  separations. 
These  men  could  have  so  obstructed  legis- 
lation as  to  make  all  its  early  periods  far 
more  discouraging  than  they  were.  As  it 
rr8s  the  Ck)nfeaerates  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  free  and  fair  start,  and  the  effect 
was  traceable  in  all  of  the  early  battles 
and  negotiations  with  foreign  powers. 
There  was  one  way  in  which  these  advan- 
tages could  have  been  supported  and  con- 
tinued. Breckenridge,  shrewd  and  able 
politician  as  he  was,  saw  that  the  way  was 
to  keep  Southern  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, at  leaat  as  long  as  Northern  senti- 
ment would  abide  it,  and  in  this  way  win 
victories  at  the  very  fountain-head  of 
p<)wer.  But  at  the  close  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion this  view  had  become  unpopular  at 
both  ends  of  the  line,  and  even  Brecken- 
ridge abandoned  it  and  sought  to  hide  his 
original  imrpose  by  immediate  service  in 
the  Confederate  armies. 

It  will  be  noted  that  those  who  vacated 
their  seats  to  enter  the  Confederacy  were 
aiterwards  expelled.  In  this  connection  a 
curious  incident  can  be  related,  occuring 
as  late  as  the  Senate  session  of  1882 : 

The  widow  of  the  late  Senator  Nichol- 
son, of  Tennessee,  who  was  in  the  Senate 
when  Tennessee  seceded,  a  short  time  ago 
sent  a  petition  to  Congress  asking  that  the 
salary  of  her  late  husband,  after  he  return- 
ed to  Tennessee,  might  be  paid  to  her. 
Mr.  Nicholson's  term  would  have  expired 
in  1865  had  he  remained  in  his  seat.  He 
did  not  appear  at  the  special  session  of 
Congress  convened  in  July,  1861,  and  with 
other  Senators  from  the  South  was  expelled 
from  the  Senate  on  July  11th  of  that  year. 
iThe  Senate  Committee  on  Claims,  after 
examining  the  case  thoroughly,  submitted 
to  the  Senate  an  adverse  report.  After 
giving  a  concise  history  of  the  case  the 
committee  say :  **  We  do  not  deem  it 
proper,  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
to  pass  special  acts  of  Congress  to  compen- 
sate the  Senators  and  Representatives  who 


seceded  in  1861  for  their  services  in  the 
early  part  of  that  vear.  We  recomnneiid 
that  the  claim  of  the  petitioner  be  disal- 
lowed." 

The   Sessions   of  the   87th    Congress 
changed  the  political  course  of  many  pub- 
lic men.    It  made  the  Southern  believera 
in  secession  still  more  vehement;  it  sepa- 
rated the  Southern  Unionists  from  their 
former  friends,  and  created  a  wall  of  fire 
between  them  ;  it  changed  the  temper  of 
Northern  Abolitionists^  in  so  far  as  to  drive 
from  them  all  spirit  of^faction,  all  pride  of 
methods,  and  compelled  them  to  unite  with 
a  republican  sentiment  which  was  making 
sure  advances  from  the  original  declara- 
tion that  slavery  should  not  be  extended 
to  the  Territories,  to  emancipation,  and, 
finally,  to  the  arming  ^f  the  slaves.     It 
changed  many  Northern  Democrats,  and 
from  the  ranks  of  these,  even  in  represen- 
tative positions,  the  lines  of  the  Kepub- 
licans  were   constantly  strengthened  on 
pivotal  (questions.    On  the  27th  of  July 
Breckinridge  had  said  in  a  speech :  "  When 
traitors  become  numerous  enough  treason 
becomes  respectable."     Senator  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  replied  to  this,  and 
said :  "  God  being  willing,  whether  traitors 
be  man^  or  few^  as  I  have  hitherto  waged 
war  against  traitors  and  treason,  I  intend 
to  continue  it  to  the  end."  And  yet  John- 
son had  the  year  before  warmly  supported 
Breckinridge  in  his  presidential  campaign. 

Amone  uie  more  conspicuous  Republi- 
cans and  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  in 
this  session  were  Charles  Sumner,  a  man 
who  then  exceeded  all  others  in  scholarly 
attainments  and  as  an  orator,  though  he 
was  not  strong  in  current  debate.  Great 
care  and  preparation  marked  every  impor- 
tant effort,  but  no  man's  speeches  were 
more  admired  throughout  the  North,  and 
hated  throughout  the  South,  than  those  oi 
Charles  Sumner.  An  air  of  romance  sur- 
rounded the  man,  because  he  was  the  first 
victim  of  a  senatorial  outrage,  when  beaten 
by  Brooks  of  South  Carolina ;  but,  sneered 
his  political  enemies,  "  no  man  more  care- 
fully presen-ed  his  wounds  for  exhibition 
to  a  sympathetic  world."  He  had  some 
minor  weaknesses,  which  were  constantly 
displa^'ed,  and  these  centred  in  egotism 
ana  high  personal  pride — not  very  ^pular 
traits — but  no  enemy  was  so  malicious  as 
to  deny  his  greatness. 

Fessenden  of  Maine  was  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  that  day.  He  was  apt,  almoBt 
beyond  example,  in  debate,  and  was  a  re- 
cognized leader  of  the  Republicans  until, 
in  the  attempt  to  impeach  President  John- 
son, he  disagreed  with  the  majority  of  his 
party  and  stepped  "  down  and  out"  Yet 
no  one  questioned  his  integrity,  and,  all  be- 
lieved that  his  vote  was  cast  on  this  ques- 
tion in  a  line  with  his  convictions.  The 
leading  character  in  the  House  was  Thad< 
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deiu  Stevens,  an  original  Abolitionist  in 
sentiment,  but  a  man  eminently  practical 
and  shrewd  in  all  his  methods. 

The  chances  of  politics  often  carry  men 
into  the  Presidential  Chair,  into  Cabinets, 
and  with  later  and  demoralizing  frequency 
into  Senate  seats ;  but  chance  never  makes 
a  Conunoner,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  was 
throughout  the  war,  and  up  to  the  hour  of 
his  death,  recognized  as  the  great  Com- 
moner of  the  Northern  people.  He  led  in 
every  House  battle,  ana  a  more  unflinch- 
ing party  leader  was  never  known  to  par- 
liamentary bodies.  Limp  and  infirm,  he 
was  not  liable  to  personal  assault,  even  in 
days  when  such  assaults  were  common; 
but  when  on  one  occasion  his  fiery  tongue 
had  so  exasperated  the  Southerners  in 
Congress  as  to  make  them  show  their 
knives  and  pistols,  he  stepped  out  into  the 
aisle,  and  mcing,  bid  them  defiance.  He 
was  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals,  and  con- 
stantly contended  that  the  government — 
the  better '  to  preserve  itself— could  travel 
outside  of  the  Constitution.  What  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  man  in  history,  can 
be  said  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  When  he 
lay  dead,  carried  thus  from  Washington  to 
his  home  in  Lancaster,  with  all  of  his 
people  knowing  that  he  was  dead,  he  was, 
on  the  dav  following  the  arrival  of  his 
corpse,  and  within  a  tew  squares  of  his  re- 
sidency unanimously  renominated  by  the 
Republicans  for  Congress.  If  more  poetic 
ana  less  practical  sections  or  lands  than  the 
North  had  such  a  hero,  hallowed  by  such 
an  incident^  both  the  name  and  the  inci- 
dent would  travel  down  the  ages  in  song 
and  story.* 

The  "rising"  man  in  the  37th  Congress 
was  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  elected 
Speaker  of  the  38th,  and  subsequently 
\  ice  President.  A  great  parliamentarian, 
he  was  ^fted  with  rare  eloquence,  and 
with  a  kind  which  won  friends  without 
olTending  enemies — something  too  rare  to 
last  In  the  House  were  also  Justin  S. 
Morrill,  the  author  of  the  Tariff  Bill  which 
supplied  the  "  sinews  of  war,"  Henry  L. 
Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  then  "  the  man  of 
Statistics"  and  the  "watch-dog  of  the 
treasury."  Roscoe  Conkling  was  then  the 
admitted  leader  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, as  he  was  the  admitted  mental 
superior  of  any  other  in  subsequent  terms 
in  the  Senate,  up  to  the  time  of  nis  resigna- 
tion in  1881.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  his 
factional  opponent,  was  also  there.  Ohio 
was  strongly  represented  in  both  parties — 
Pendleton,  Cox  and  Vallandigham  on  the 
side  of  the  Democrats ;  Bingham  and  Ash- 
ley on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  Illi- 
nois showed  four  prominent  anti-Lecomp- 
ton  supporters   of  the   administration — 
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Doufflas  in  the  Senate;  Loean,  McCler- 
nana  and  Richardson  in  the  House;  while 
prominent  amon^  the  Republicans  were 
Lovejoy  (an  orinnal  Abolitionist),  Wash- 
bume,  a  candiaate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  1880— Kellogg  and  Arnold. 
John  F.  Potter  was  one  of  tiie  prominent 
Wisconsin  men,  who  had  won  additional 
fame  by  accepting  the  challenge  to  duel  of 
Roger  A.  Pryor  of  Virginia,  and  naming 
tke  American  rifle  as  the  weapon.  Fortu- 
nately the  duel  did  not  come  off.  Penn- 
sylvania had  then,  as  she  stiU  has,  Judge 
Kellev  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  46th  Congress;  also 
Edward  McPherson,  frequently  since  Clerk 
of  the  House,  temporary  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention,  whose  decision 
overthrew  the  unit  rule,  and  author  of 
several  valuable  political  works,  some  of 
which  we  freely  auote  in  this  history. 
John  Hickman,  suosequentiy  a  Republi- 
can, but  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  anti- 
Lecompton  Democrats,  was  an  admitted 
leader,  a  man  of  rare  force  and  eloquence. 
So  radical  did  he  become  that  he  re^ed 
to  support  the  re-election  cf  Lincoln.  He 
was  succeeded  by  John  M.  Broomall,  who 
made  several  fine  speeches  in  favor  of 
the  constitutional  amendments  touching 
slavery  and  civil  rights.  Here  also  were 
James  Campbell,  Hendricks  B.  Wright. 
John  Covode,  James  K.  Morehead,  ana 
Speaker  Grow — ^the  father  of  the  Home- 
stead Bill,  which  will  be  found  in  Book 
v.,  giving  the  Existing  Political  Laws. 
At  this  session  Senator  Trumbull  of 
Illinois,  renewed  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  by  reporting  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  which  he  was 
Chairman,  a  bill  to  confiscate  all  property 
and  firee  all  slaves  used  for  insurrectionarv 
purposes.*  Breckinridge  fought  the  bill, 
as  indeed  he  did  all  bills  commg  from  the 
Republicans,  and  said  if  passed  it  would 
eventuate  in  ''the  loosening  of  all  bonds.'' 
Among  the  fiicts  stated  in  support  of  the 
measure  was  this,  that  the  Confederates 
had  at  Bull  Run  used  the  negroes  and 
slaves  against  the  Union  army — ^a  state- 
ment never  well  established.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  33  to  6,  and  on  ths 
3d  of  August  passed  the  House,  though 
several  Republicans  there  voted  against  it, 
feariufi;  a  too  rapid  advance  would  preju- 
dice tne  Union  cause.  Indeed  this  fear 
was  entertained  by  Lincoln  when  he  re- 
commended 

COMPENSATED  EMAITGIPaTION 

in  the  second  session  of  the  37th  Congress, 
which  recommendation  excited  official  dis- 
cussion almost  up  to  the  time  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation  was  issued  as  a  war 
necessity.    The  idea  of  compensated  eman- 
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dpation  originated  with  or  was  first  form- 
ulated by  James  B.  McKean  of  New  York, 
who  on  Feb.  11th,  1861,  at  the  2d  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Whebeas,  The  "Gulf  States"  have  as- 
sumed to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  it  is 
deemed  important  to  prevent  the  "  border 
slave  States "  from  following  their  exam- 
ple ;  and  whereas  it  is  believed  that  those 
who  are  inflexibly  opposed  to  any  measure 
of  compromise  or  concession  that  involves, 
or  may  involve,  a  8acrif.ce  of  principle  or 
the  extension  of  slavery,  would  neverthe- 
less cheerfully  concur  in  any  lawful 
measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves : 
Therefore, 

Besolved,  That  the  select  committee  of 
five  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether,  by 
the  consent  of  the  people,  or  of  the  State 
governments,  or  by  compensating  the 
slaveholders,  it  be  practicable  for  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  procure  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  some,  or  all,  of  the  'l^or- 
der  States ;"  and  if  so,  to  report  a  bill  for 
that  purpose. 

Iiincom  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  fsLCtj  in  the  earlier  struggles  of  the  war, 
that  great  good  would  follow  compensated 
emancipation,  that  on  March  2d,  1862,  he 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  2d  session  of 
the  37th  Congress,  in  which  he  said : 

**  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint 
resolution  by  your  honorable  bodies,  which 
shall  be  substantially  as  follows : 

JResolved,  That  the  United  States  ought 
to  co-operate  with  any  State  which  may 
adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giv- 
ing to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used 
by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  inconveniences,  public  and 
private,  produced  by  such  change  of  sys- 
tem. 

"  If  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
resolution  does  not  meet  the  approval  of 
Confess  and  the  country,  there  is  the  end ; 
but  if  it  does  command  such  approval,  I 
deem  it  of  importance  that  the  States  and 
people  immediately  interested  should  be 
at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the  fact,  so 
that  they  ma^  begin  to  consider  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  it.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  find  its  highest  interest  in  such 
a  measure^  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  self-preservation.  The  leaders  of 
the  existing  insurrection  entertain  the  hope 
that  this  Government  will  ultimately  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  some  part  of  the  disaffected  region,  and 
that  all  the  slave  States  north  of  such  part 
will  then  say,  *the  Union  for  which  we 
have  struggled  being  already  gone,  we  now 
choose  to  go  with  the  southern  section.' 
To  deprive  them  of  this  hope,  substantially 
ends  tne  rebellion ;  and  tne  initiation  of 
emancipation  completeljr  deprives  them  of 
it  as  to  all  the  States  initiating  it.   The 


point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating^ 
slavery  would  very  soon,  if  at  all,  initiate 
emancipation;  but  that,  while  the  ofBer 
is  eauaily  made  to  all,  the  more  northern 
shall,  by  such  initiation,  make  it  certain 
to  the  more  southern  that  in  no  event  will 
the  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their  pro- 
posed confederacy.  I  say  initiation,  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  gradual,  and  not 
sudden  ^nancipation,  is  better  for  all.  In 
the  mere  financial  or  pecuniary  v^w,  any 
member  of  Congress,  with  the  cenrae 
tables  and  Treasury  reports  before  him, 
can  readily  see  for  hhnselS  how  very  soon 
the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  would 
purchase,  at  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves 
m  any  named  State.  Such  a  proposition 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Grovemment 
sets  up  no  claim  of  a  right  by  Federal 
authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
State  limits,  referring,  as  it  does  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  subject  in  each  case  to 
the  State  and  its  people  immediatehr  in- 
terested. It  is  propose^  as  a  matter  of  per- 
fectly free  choice  with  them. 

**  In  the  annual  message  last  December, 
I  thought  fit  to  say,  '  the  Union  must  be 
preserved;  and  hence  all  indispensable 
means  must  be  employed.'  I  said  this  not 
hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has  been 
made,  and  continues  to  be  an  indispensa- 
ble means  to  this  end.  A  practical  reac- 
knowledgment  of  the  national  authority 
would  render  the  war  unnecessary,  and  it 
would  at  once  cease.  If,  however,  resist- 
ance continues,  the  war  must  also  continue; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  inci- 
dents which  may  attend,  and  all  the  ruin 
which  mav  follow  it.  Such  as  may  seem 
indispensable,  or  mav  obviously  promise 
great  efficiency  toward  ending  the  strug- 
gle, must  and  will  come. 

**  The  proposition  now  made,  though  an 
offer  only,  I  hope  it  may  be  esteemed  no 
ofience  to  ask  wnether  the  pecunianr  con- 
sideration tendered  would  not  be  oi  more 
value  to  the  States  and  private  persons 
concerned,  than  are  the  institution,  and 
property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affiurs? 

'*  While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  resolution  would  be  merely 
initiatory,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical 
measure,  it  is  recommended  in  tne  hope 
that  it  would  soon  lead  to  important  prac- 
tical results.  In  full  view  of  my  great  re- 
sponsibility to  mv  God  and  to  my  country, 
I  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  people  to  the  subject." 

Mr.  Conkling  called  the  question  up  in 
the  House  March  10th,  and  under,  a  wasr 
pension  of  the  rules,  it  was  passed  by  d7  to 
36.  It  passed  the  Senate  April  2,  by  82  to 
10,  the  Bepublicans,  as  a  rule,  voting  for 
it,  the  Democrats,  as  a  rule,  voting  against 
it;  and  this  was  true  even  of  those  in  the 
Border  States, 
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n^e  htt  last  stated  excited  the  notice  of 
PlreaideDt  Lincoln,  and  in  July,  1862,  he 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Border  State 
Oongreasmen,  the  reeult  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  McPher9(m*s  Political  History  of 
Ae  Oreat  BebeUion,  as  follows : 


Prctldaat's  Appaai  to  tiM  Bordmr 


The  Bepresentatives  and  Senatoro  of 
the  border  slaveholdine  States,  having,  by 
special  invitation  of  the  President,  been 
eooTcned  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  (Julv  12,)  Mr. 
liiacoln  addressed  them  as  follows  from  a 
written  paper  held  in  his  hand : 

*'  GsNTLEMEN :  After  the  adioumment 
of  Congress,  now  near,  I  shall  have  no 
opportunitv  of  seeing  you  for  several 
Biontha.  Believing  that  you  of  the  border 
States  hold  more  power  for  good  than  an^ 
other  equal  number  of  members,  I  feel  it 
a  duty  which  I  cannot  justifiably  waive,  to 
make  this  appeal  to  you. 

^'I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint 
when  I  assure  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  if 
you  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the 
nadual  emancipation  message  of  last 
Starchy  the  war  would  now  be  substantially 
ended.  And  the  plan  therein  proposed  is 
jet  one  of  the  most  potent  and  swin;  means 
of  ending  it.  Let  the  States  which  are  in 
rebellion  see  definitely  and  certainly  that 
in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent 
ever  join  their  proposed  Confederacy,  and 
they  cannot  mucn  longer  maintain  the 
contest*  But  you  cannot  divest  them  of 
tiieir  hope  to  ultimately  have  you  with 
them  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination 
to  perpetuate  the  institution  within  your 
own  States.  Beat  them  at  elections,  as 
^ou  have  overwhelmingl v  done,  and,  noth- 
ing daunted,  they  still  claim  you  as  their 
own.  You  and.  I  know  what  the  lever  of 
their  power  is.  Break  that  lever  before 
their  nices,  and  they  can  shake  you  no 
more  forever. 

"Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  I  trust 
you  will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch 
what  is  exclusively  your  own,  when,  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask,  *  Can 
you,  for  your  States,  do  better  than  to  take 
the  course  I  urge? '  Discarding  punctilio 
and  maxima  adapted  to  more  manageable 
times,  and  looking  only  to  the  unprece- 
dentedly  stem  &cts  of  our  case,  can  you  do 
better  in  any  possible  event?  You  prefer 
timt  the  constitutional  relations  of  the 
States  to  the  nation  shall  be  practically 
restored  without  disturbance  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  my  whole 
duty,  in  this  respect,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  my  oath  of  office,  would  be  per- 
formed.   But  it  is  not  done,  and  we  are 


trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.  The 
incidents  of  the  war  cannot  be  avoided. 
If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must^  if 
the  object  be  not  sooner  attained,  the  in- 
stitution in  your  States  will  be  ex- 
tinguished by  mere  friction  and  abrasion 
— ^by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It 
will  be  gone,  and  you  will  have  nothing 
valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of  its  value 
is  gone  already.  How  much  better  for 
you  and  for  your  people  to  take  the  step 
which  at  once  shortens  the  war  and 
secures  substantial  compensation  for  that 
which  is  sure  to  be  wnolly  lost  in  any 
other  event  I  How  much  better  to  thus 
save  the  money  which  else  we  sink  forever 
in  the  war  I  How  much  better  to  do  it 
while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long  render 
us  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it  I  How  much 
better  for  you,  as  seller,  and  the  nation,  as 
buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without 
which  the  war  could  never  have  been, 
than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be  sold  and 
the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  another's 
throats  I 

**  I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once, 
but  of  a  decision  at  once  to  emancipate 
gradually.  Boom  in  South  America  for 
colonization  can  be  obtained  cheaply  and 
in  abundance,  and  when  numbers  shall  be 
large  enough  to  be  company  and  encour- 
agement for  one  another,  the  freed  people 
will  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

^'  I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  ^et 
mentionea,  one  which  threatens  division 
among  those  who,  united,  are  none  too 
strong.  An  instance  of  it  is  known  to 
you.  General  Hunter  is  an  honest  man. 
He  was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I 
vidued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing 
with  me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men 
everywhere  could  be  freed.  He  proclaimed 
all  men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I 
repudiated  the  proclamation.  He  expected 
more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure 
than  I  could  believe  would  follow.  Yet, 
in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction,  if 
not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  this  is 
not  the  end  of  it  The  pressure  in  this 
direction  is  still  upon  me,  and  is  increas- 
ing. By  conceding  what  I  now  ask  you 
can  relieve  me,  and,  much  more,  can  re- 
lieve  the  country  in  this  important  point. 

**Upon  these  considerations  1  have 
again  oe^ed  your  attention  to  the  mes- 
sage of  Marcn  last.  Before  leaving  the 
Capitol,  consider  and  discuss  it  among 
yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  states- 
men, and  as  such  I  pray  vou  consider  this 
proposition ;  and  at  the  least  commend  it 
to  the  consideration  of  your  States  and 
people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular 
government  for  the  best  people  in  the 
world,  I  beseech  you  that  you  do  in  no* 
wise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is 
in   great  peril,   demanding   the   loftiest 
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views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy 
relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form  of  govern- 
ment is  saved  to  the  world,  its  beloved 
history  and  cherished  memories  are  vin- 
dicated, and  its  happy  future  fully  assured 
and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To 
vou,  more  than  to  any  others,  the  privi- 
lege is  given  to  assure  that  happiness  and 
swell  that  grandeur,  and  to  linK  your  own 
names  therewith  forever." 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks 
some  conversation  was  had  between  the 
President  and  several  members  of  the 
delegations  from  the  border  States,  in 
which  it  was  represented  that  these  States 
could  not  be  expected  to  move  in  so  great 
a  matter  as  that  brought  to  their  notice  in 
the  foregoinff  address  while  as  yet  the 
Congress  haa  taken  no  step  beyond  the 
pae»age  of  a  resolution,  expressive  rather 
of  a  sentiment  than  presenting  a  substan- 
tial and  reliable  basis  of  action. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  lurce 
of  this  view,  and  admitted  that  the  border 
States  were  entitled  to  expect  a  substantial 
pledge  of  pecuniarv  aid  as  the  condition 
of  taking  into  consideration  a  proposition 
so  important  in  its  relations  to  their  social 
system. 

It  was  further  represented,  in  the  con- 
ference, that  the  people  of  the  border 
States  were  interested  in  knowing  the 
great  importance  which  the  President 
attached  to  the  policy  in  question,  while  it 
was  equally  due  to  the  country,  to  the 
President,  and  to  themselves,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  border  slave-holding 
States  should  publicly  announce  the  mo- 
tives under  which  they  were  called  to  act, 
and  the  considerations  of  public  policy 
urged  upon  them  and  their  constituents  by 
the  President. 

With  a  view  to  such  a  statement  of  their 
position,  the  members  thus  addressed  met 
m  council  to  deliberate  on  the  renly  they 
should  make  to  the  President,  ana,  as  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  opinions  among 
themselves,  they  determined  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  majority  and  minority  an- 
swer. 

KEPLT  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 

The  following  paper  was  yesterday  sent  to 
the  President,  signed  by  the  majority  of 
the  Representatives  from  the  border  slave- 
holding  States : — 

Washington,  July  14, 1862. 

To  the  PREglDENT : 

The  undersigned,  Representatives  of 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Mary- 
land, in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  have 
listened  to  your  address  with  the  prpfound 
sensibility  naturally  inspired  by  the  high 
source  from  which  it  emanates,  the  earn- 
estness which  marked  its  delivery,  and 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  sub- 


ject of  which  it  treats.  We  have  given  it 
a  most  respectful  consideration,  and  wyw 
lay  before  you  our  response.  We  regret 
that  want  of  time  has  not  permitted  us  to 
make  it  more  perfect 

We  have  not  been  wanting,  Mr.  Presi* 
dent,  in  respect  to  you.  and  in  devotion  to 
the  Constitution  ana  the  UnioB.  We 
have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  great  dif- 
ficulties surrounding  jrou,  compared  with 
which  all  former  national  troubles  have 
been  but  as  the  summer  doud;  and  we 
have  freely  given  you  our  sympathy  and 
support  Repudiating  the  dangerous  here- 
sies of  the  secessionists,  we  believed,  with 
you,  that  the  war  on  their  part  is  aggressive 
and  wicked,  and  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  to  be  prosecuted  on  ours,  defined  by 
your  message  at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  to  be  such  as  all  good  men 
should  approve.  We  have  not  hesitated 
to  vote  all  supplies  necessary  to  carry  it  on 
vigorously.  We  have  voted  all  the  men 
and  money  you  have  asked  for,  and  even 
more ;  we  have  imposed  onerous  taxes  on 
our  people,  and  they  are  paying  them 
with  cheernilness  and  alacrity;  we  have 
encouraged  enlistments  and  sent  to  the 
field  many  of  our  best  men ;  and  some  of 
our  number  have  offered  their  persons  to 
the  enemy  as  pledges  of  their  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  the  country. 

We  have  done,  all  this  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  and  in  the 
face  of  measures  most  distasteful  to  ua 
and  injurious  to  the  interests  we  repre- 
sent, and  in  the  hearing  of  doctrines 
avowed  by  those  who  claim  to  be  your 
friends,  must  be  abhorrent  to  us  and  our 
constituents.  But,  for  all  this,  we  have 
never  faltered,  nor  shall  we  as  long  as  we 
have  a  Constitution  to  defend  and  a  Gov- 
ernment which  protects  us.  And  we  are 
ready  for  renewed  efforts,  and  even  greater 
sacrifices,  yea,  any  sacrifice,  when  we  are 
satisfied  it  is  required  to  preserve  our 
admirable  form  of  government  and  the 
priceless  blessings  of  constitutional  li- 
oerty. 

A  few  of  our  number  voted  for  the 
resolution  recommended  by  your  message 
of  the  6th  of  March  last,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  us  did  not,  and  we  will  briefly 
state  the  prominent  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced our  action. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proposed  a  radical 
change  of  our  social  system,  and  was  hur- 
ried through  both  Houses  with  undue 
haste,  without  reasonable  time  for  consid- 
eration and  debate,  and  with  no  time  at 
all  for  consultation  with  our  constituents, 
whose  interests  it  deeply  involved.  It 
seemed  like  an  interference  by  this  Gov- 
ernment with  a  question  which  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  belonged  to  our  respective 
States,  on  which  they  had  not  soueht  ad- 
vice or  solicited  aid.    Many  of  us  aoubted 
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the  oonatitational  power  of  this  Govem- 
ment  to  make  appropriations  of  money  for 
the  object  designatea,  and  all  of  us  thought 
onr  finanoee  were  in  no  condition  to  bear 
the  immense  outlay  which  its  adoption 
and  fidthful  execution  would  impose  upon 
^e  national  Treasury.  If  we  pause  out 
a  moment  to  think  of  the  debt  its  accept- 
ance would  have  entailed,  we  are  appalled 
bv  its  magnitude.  The  proposition  was 
acLdressed  to  all  the  States,  and  embraced 
the  whole  number  of  slaves. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860  there 
"were  then  nearly  four  million  slaves  in  the 
ooontry ;  from  natural  increase  they  exceed 
that  number  now.  At  even  the  low  average 
of  $300,  the  price  fixed  by  the  emancipa- 
tion act  for  the  slaves  of  this  District,  and 
greatly  below  their  real  worth,  their  value 
runs  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,200,- 
000,000 ;  and  if  to  that  we  add  the  cost  of 
deportation  and  colonization,  at  $100  each, 
which  is  but  a  fraction  more  than  is  ac- 
tuallv  paid  bv  the  Marvland  Colonization 
Society,  we  &ave  $400,600,000  more.  We 
were  not  willing  to  impoee  a  tax  on  our 
people  suificient  to  pay  the  interest  on  that 
sum,  in  addition  to  the  vast  and  daily  in- 
creflsing  debt  already  fixed  upon  them  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  if  we  had 
been  willing,  the  country  could  not  bear  it. 
Stated  in  this  form  the  proposition  is  noth- 
ing leas  than  the  deportation  from  the 
country  of  $1,600,000,000  worth  of  produc- 
ing labor,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place 
of  an  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  same 
amount 

But,  if  we  are  told  that  it  was  expected 
that  only  the  Btates  we  represent  would 
accept  the  proposition^  we  respectfully 
submit  that  even  then  it  involves  a  sum 
too  great  for  the  financial  ability  of  this 
Government  at  this  time.  According  to 
tlie  census  of  1860 — 

Slaves, 

Kentucky  had. 225,490 

Maryland 87,188 

Virginia. 490,887 

Delaware 1,798 

Missouri 114,965 

Tennessee 275,784 

Making  in  the  whole 1,196,112 

At  the  same  rate  of  valuation 

these  would  amount  to.... $358,938,500 

Add  for  deportation  and  colo- 
nization $100  each 118,244,633 

And  we  have  the  enormous 
sum  of. .$478,038,133 

We  did  not  feel  that  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  voting  for  a  measure  which,  if  car- 
ried .out,  would  add  this  vast  amount  to 
our  public  debt  at  a  moment  when  the 
Treasury  was  reeling  under  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  the  war. 


Again,  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  but  the  annunciation  of  a  senti- 
ment which  could  not  or  was  not  likely  to 
be  reduced  to  an  actual  tangible  proposi- 
tion. No  movement  was  tiien  maae  to 
provide  and  appropriate  the  funds  required 
to  carry  it  into  efiect ;  and  we  were  not  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  funds  would  be 
provided.  And  our  belief  has  been  fiilly 
justified  by  subsequent  events.  Not  to 
mention  other  circumstances,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  bring  to  your 
notice  the  fact  that,  while  this  resolution 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  our 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
moved  an  amendment  appropriating  $500,- 
000  to  the  object  therein  designated,  and  it 
was  voted  down  with  great  unanimity.  What 
confidence,  then,  could  we  reasonably  feel 
that  if  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
policy  it  proposed,  our  constituents  would 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  promise  held  out; 
ana  on  what  ground  could  we,  as  fair  men, 
approach  them  and  challenge  their  sup- 
port? 

The  right  to  hold  slaves  is  a  ri^ht  apper- 
taining to  all  the  States  of  this  Union. 
They  have  the  right  to  cherish  or  abolish 
the  institution,  as  their  tastes  or  their  in- 
terests may  prompt,  and  no  one  is  autho- 
rized to  question  the  right  or  limit  the  en- 
joyment. And  no  one  has  more  clearly 
afirmed  that  right  than  you  have.  Your 
inaugural  address  does  you  great  honor  in 
this  respect^  and  inspired  the  country  with 
confidence  in  your  fairness  and  respect  for 
the  law.  Our  States  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  right.  We  do  not  feel  called  on  to 
defend  the  institution  or  to  affirm  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  cherished ;  perhaps,  if 
we  were  to  make  the  attempt,  we  might 
find  that  we  differ  even  among  ourselves. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that 
it  is  a  right ;  and,  so  knowing,  we  did  not 
see  why  we  should  now  bo  expected  to 
yield  it.  We  had  contributed  our  full 
share  to  relieve  the  country  at  this  terrible 
crisis ;  we  had  done  as  much  as  had  been 
required  of  others  in  like  circumstances : 
and  we  did  not  see  why  .sacrifices  should 
be  expected  of  us  fi*om  which  others,  no 
more  loyal,  were  exempt.  Nor  could  we 
see  what  good  the  nation  would  derive 
from  it. 

Such  a  sacrifice  submitted  to  by  us 
would  not  have  strengthened  the  arm  of 
this  (Government  or  weakened  that  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  not  necessary  as  a  pledge 
of  our  loyalty,  for  that  had  been  mani- 
fested beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  in  every 
form,  and  at  every  place  possible.  There 
was  not  the  remotest  probability  that  the 
States  we  represent  would  join  in  the  re- 
bellion, nor  IS  there  now,  or  of  their  elect- 
ing to  go  with  the  southern  section  in  the 
event  of  a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  any  part  of  uie  diaafiected  region.    Our 
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States  are  fixed  unalterably  in  their  reso-  ]  ations  will  not  be  finistrated.  We  regard 
lution  to  adhere  to  and  support  the  Union,  your  plan  as  a  proposition  from  the  Nation 
They  see  no  safety  for  themselves,  and  no  to  the  States  to  exercise  an  admitted  con- 
hope  for  constitutional  liberty  but  by  its  |  stitutional  right  in  a  particular  manner 
preservation.  They  will,  under  no  cir- 1  and  yield  up  a  valuable  interest.  Before 
cumstances,  consent  to  its  dissolution ;  and ;  they  oufht  to  consider  the  proposition^  it 
we  do  them  no  more  than  justice  when  we  ""should  be  presented  in  sucn  a  tangible^ 
assure  you  that,  while  the  war  is  conducted  i  practical,  efficient  shape  as  to  commancl 
to  prevent  that  deplorable  catastrophe,  their  confidence  that  its  fruits  are  contln* 
they  will  sustain  it  as  long  as  they  can  gent  only  upon  their  acceptance.  We  can- 
muster  a  man  or  command  a  dollar.  Nor ,  not  trust  anything  to  the  contingencies  of 
will  they  ever  consent,  in  any  event,  to  |  future  legislation. 

unite  with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  |     If  Congress,  by  proper  and  necessary 

legislation,  shall  provide  sufficient  funds 


bitter  fruits  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
that  region  will  forever  prevent  them  from 
placing  their  security  and  happiness  in  the 
custody  of  an  association  whicn  has  incor- 
porated in  its  organic  law  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  stated  with  frank- 
ness and  candor  the  reasons  on  which  we 
forbore  to  vote  for  the  resolution  you  have 
mentioned ;  but  you  have  aeain  presented 
this  proposition,  and  appealed  to  us  with 
an  earnestness  and  eloquence  which  have 
not  failed  to  impress  us,  to  "  consider  it, 
and  at  the  least  to  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  States  and  people."  Thus 
appealed  to  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our 
beloved  country,  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest 
peril,  we  cannot  wholly  decline.  We  are 
willing  to  trust  every  question  relating  to 
their  interest  and  happiness  to  the  con- 
sideration and  ultimate  judgment  of  our 
own  people.  While  differing  from  you  as 
to  the  necessity  of  emancipating  the  slaves 
of  our  States  as  a  means  of  putting  down 
the  rebellion,  and  while  protesting  against 
the  propriety  of  any  extra-territonal  inter- 
ference to  induce  the  people  of  our  States 
to  adopt  any  particular  line  of  policy  on  a 
subject  which  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
belongs  to  them,  yet,  when  you  and  our 
brethren  of  the  loyal  States  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  retention  of  slavery  by  us  is 
an  obstacle  to  peace  and  national  harmony, 
and  are  willing  to  contribute  pecuniary  aid 
to  compensate  our  States  and  people  for 
the  inconveniences  produced  >  by  such  a 
change  of  system,  we  are  not  unwilling 
that  our  people  shall  consider  the  propriety 
of  putting  it  aside. 

But  we  have  already  saiu  that  we  re- 
garded this  resolution  as  the  utterance  of 
a  sentiment,  and  we  had  no  confidence 
that  it  woula  assume  the  shape  of  a  tangi- 
ble, practical  proposition^  which  would 
yield  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  it  required. 
Our  people  are  influenced  by  the  same 
want  of  confidence,  and  will  not  consider 
the  proposition  in  its  present  impalpable 
foim.  The  interest  they  are  askea  to  give 
up  is  to  them  of  much  importance,  and 
they  ouffht  not  to  be  expected  even  to  en- 
tertain tne  proposal  until  they  are  assured 
that  when  they  accept  it  their  just  expect- 


and  place  them  at  your  disposal,  to  be  ap- 
pliea  by  you  to  the'payment  of  any  of  our 
States  or  the  citizens  thereof  who  shall 
adopt  the  abolishment  of  slavery,  either 
gradual  or  immediate,  as  they  may  deter- 
mine, and  the  expense  of  deportation  and 
colonization  of  the  liberated  slaves,  then 
will  our  State  and  people  take  this  propo- 
sition into  careful  consideration,  for  such 
decision  as  in  their  ludgment  is  demanded 
by  their  interest,  tneir  honor,  and  their 
duty  to  the  whole  country.  We  have  the 
honor  to  be,  with  great  respect^ 

C.  A.  WiCKLIFFB,  Ch'n^ 

Garrett  Davis, 

R.  WiLSOK, 

J.  J.  CRrrTEOT)EN, 

John  S.  Carlile, 
J.  W.  Crisfield, 
J.  S.  JacksoN} 
H.  Grider, 
John  S.  Phelps, 
Francis  Thomas, 
Chas.  B.  Calvert, 
C.  L.  Leary, 
Edwin  H.  Webstee^ 
R.  Mallory, 
Aaron  Harding, 
James  S.  Rollins, 
J.  W.  Menzies, 
Thomas  L.  Price, 
g.  w.  dunlap, 
Wm.  a.  Hall. 

Others  of  the  minority,  among  them  Sen* 
ator  Henderson  and  Horace  Mavnard,  for- 
warded separate  replies,  but  all  rejecting 
the  idea  of  compensated  emancipation. 
Still  Lincoln  adhered  to  and  advocated  it 
in  his  recent  annual  message  sent  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  1,  1862,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  are  in 
themselves  at  once  curious  and  interesting : 

"  We  have  two  million  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  square  miles.  Europe 
has  three  million  and  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, with  a  population  averaging  seventy- 
three  and  one-third  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  Why  may  not  our  country,  at  some 
time,  average  as  many?  Is  it  less  fertile? 
Has  it  more  waste  surface,  by  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  deserts,  or  other  causes?  Is 
it  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  ad- 
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▼antage?  If^  then,  we  are  at  some  time  to 
be  aa  populous  as  Europe,  how  soon?  As 
to  when  this  may  be,  we  can  iad^e  by  the 
past  and  the  present ;  as  to  when  it  wul  be, 
if  ever,  xlepends  much  on  whether  we 
maintain  the  Union.  Several  of  our  States 
are  already  above  the  average  of  Europe 
— seventy-three  and  a  third  to  the  sauore 
mile.  Massachusetts  has  157;  Rhode 
Island,  133 ;  CJonnecticut,  99 ;  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  each,  80.  Also  two  other 
g;Teat  states,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are 
not  &r  below,  the  former  having  63  and 
the  latter  59.  The  states  already  above 
the  European  average,  except  New  York, 
liave  increased  in  as  rapid  a  ratio,  since 
passing  that  point,  as  ever  before ;  while 
no  one  of  them  is  equal  to  some  other  parts 
of  our  country  in  natural  capacity  f'^r  sus- 
taininff  a  dense  population. 

''Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate, 
and  we  find  its  population  and  ratio  of  in- 
crease, for  the  several  decennial  periods,  to 
be  as  follows : 

1790 ^    3,929,827    Eatio  of  increase. 

1800 5,305,937  85.02  per  cent 

1810 7,239,814  36.45       " 

1820 9,638,131  33.13       " 

1830 12,866,020  33.49       " 

IM) 17,069,453  32.67       " 

1850 23,191,876  35.87       " 

1860 31,443,790  35.58       " 

This  shows  an  annual  decennial  increase 
of  34.69  per  cent  in  population  through 
the  seventy  years  from  our  first  to  our  last 
census  yet  taken.  It  is  seen  that  the  ratio 
of  increase,  at  no  one  of  these  seven  periods 
is  either  two  per  cent  below  or  two  per 
cent  above  Uie  average ;  thus  showing  how 
inflexible,  and,  consequently,  how  reliable, 
the  law  of  increase  in  our  case  is.  Assum- 
ing that  it  will  continue,  gives  the  follow- 
ing results : 

1870 42,323,341 

1880 56,967,216 

1890 76,677,872 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 138,918,526 

1920 186,984,335 

1930 251,680,914 

''These  figures  show  that  our  country 
flaay  be  as  populous  as  Europe  now  is  at 
some  point  between  1920  and  1930 — say 
about  1925— our  territory,  at  seventy-three 
and  a  third  persons  to  the  square  mile,  be- 
inat  of  capacity  to  contain  217,186,000. 

"  And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do 
not  ourselves  relinquish  the  chance  by  the 
folly  and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long  and 
exKansting  war  springing  from  the  only 
great  element  of  nationsu  discord  among 
us.  While  it  cannot  be  foreseen  exactly 
how  much  one  huge  example  of  secession, 
breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  re- 
tard population,  civilization,  and  prosperity 


no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it 
would  be  very  t^eat  and  injurious. 

The  proposea  emancipation  would  short- 
en the  war,  perpetuate  peace,  insure  this 
increase  of  population,  and  proportionately 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  With  these,  we 
should  pay  all  the  emancipation  would  cost, 
together  with  our  other  debt,  easier  than 
we  should  pay  our  other  debt  without  it 
If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt  to 
run  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  simple  in- 
terest, firom  the  end  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle  until  to-day,  without  paying  any- 
thing on  either  principal  or  interest,  each 
man  of  us  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt 
now  than  each  man  owed  upon  it  then; 
and  this  because  our  increase  of  men 
through  the  whole  period  has  been  greater 
than  six  per  cent ;  lias  run  faster  than  the 
interest  upon  the  debt  Thus,  time  alone 
relieves  a  aebtor  nation,  so  long  as  its  popu- 
lation increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest 
accumulates  on  its  debt. 

"This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  de- 
laying payment  of  what  is  justly  due ;  but 
it  shows  the  great  importance  of  time  in 
this  connection — ^the  great  advantage  of  a 
policy  by  which  we  snail  not  have  to  pay 
until  we  number  a  hundred  millions,  wnat, 
by  a  different  policy,  we  would  have  to  pay 
now,  when  we  number  but  thirty-one  mil- 
lions.  In  a  word,  it  shows  that  a  dollar 
vrill  be  much  harder  to  pay  for  the  war 
than  will  be  a  dollar  for  emancipation  on 
the  proposed  plan.  And  then  the  latter 
will  cost  no  blood,  no  precious  life.  It  will 
be  a  saving  of  both." 

Various  propositions  and  measures  re- 
lating to  compensated  emancipation,  were 
afterwards  considered  in  both  Houses,  but 
it  was  in  March,  1863,  dropped  after  a 
refusal  of  the  House  to  suspend  the  rules 
for  the  consideration  of  the  subject 


Bmaneipatloa  mm  a  "War  Nevetaltj* 

Before  the  idea  of  compensated  emanci- 
pation had  been  dropped,  and  it  was  con- 
stantly discouraged  by  the  Democrats  and 
Border  Statesmen,  President  Lincoln  had 
determined  upon  a  more  radical  ^licy, 
and  on  the  22a  of  Septembei,  1862,  issued 
his  celebrated  proclamation  declaring  that 
he  would  emancipate  "  all  persons  held  aa 
slaves  within  any  State  or  oesignated  part 
of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States" — ^by 
the  first  of  January,  1863,  if  such  sections 
were  not  "in  good  faith  represented  in 
Congress."  He  followed  this  by  actual 
emancipation  at  the  time  stated. 


pTO«laaiuttlon  of  Sept.  39,  1869* 

Ij  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereef,  do 
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hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  hereafter, 
as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted 
for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the 
constitutional  relation  between  the  United 
States  and  each  of  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple thereof,  in  which  States  that  relation 
18  or  maj  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  It  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress,  to  a^ain  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tender- 
ing pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  all  slave  States,  so  called,  the 
people  thereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  and  which  States 
may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or 
thereafter  may  •  voluntarily  adopt,  imme- 
diate or  g[radual  abolishment  of  slavery 
within  their  respected  limits;  and  that  the 
effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African  descent 
with  their  consent  upon  this  continent  or 
elsewhere,  with  the  previously  obtained 
consent  of  the  Qovernments  existing  there, 
will  be  continued. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  Januaiy,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part 
of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall 
be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free  ; 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authori^  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and 
will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
sons, or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  tney 
may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day 
of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  de- 
signate the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if 
any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respective- 
ly, shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State, 
or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be, 
in  gooa  faith,  represented  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen 
thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  maioritjr  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have 
participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  con- 
clusive evidence  that  such  State,  and  the 
people  thereof,  are  not  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act 
of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  make  an 
additional  article  of  war/'  approved  March 
18, 1862,  and  which  act  is  in  the  words  and 
figures  following : 

*^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
hereafler  the  following  shall  be  promulga- 
ted as  an  additional  article  of  war,  for  the 
government  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed 
as  such. 

"  Abticle  — ,  All  officers  or  persons  in 


the  military  or  naval  service  of  tiie  United 
States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any 
of  the  forces  under  their  respective  com- 
mands for  the  purpose  of  returning  fii^- 
tives  from  service  or  labor  who  may  hsr^e 
escaped  from  anj  persons  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  and 
any  officer  who  shall  be  found  guil^  hy  a 
court-martial  of  violating  this  article  shall 
be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That 
this  act "  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage." 

Also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of 
an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  suppress  insor* 
rection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  property  of  rebels,  and 
for  other  purposes,''  approved  July  17, 
1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words 
and  figures  following : 

"  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be 
engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  who  shall  in 
any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escap- 
ing from  such  persons  and  taking  refhge 
within  the  lines  of  the  army;  and  all  slaves 
captured  from  such  persons  or  deserted  by 
them,  and  coming  under  the  control  of  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States;  and 
all  slaves  of  such  persons  found  on  [orl 
being  within  any  place  occupied  bv  rebel 
forces  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  snidl  be  deem- 
ed captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever 
free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held 
as  slaves. 

"  Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
no  slave  escaping  into  any  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  firom  any  other 
State,  shall  be  delivered  up,  or  in  any  way 
impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except 
for  crime,  or  some  offence  against  the  laws, 
unless  the  person  claiming  said  fugitive 
shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  labor  or  service  of  sucn  fugitive 
is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his  lawfiil  owner, 
and  has  not  borne  arms  against  the  United 
Stales  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in  any 
way  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto ;  and  no 
person  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
any  pretence  whatever,  assume  to  decide 
on  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  anv  person 
to  the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  per- 
son, or  surrender  up  anv  such  penon  to 
the  claimant,  on  pain  ot  being  dismiased 
from  the  service.'' 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  military  and  na- 
val service  of  the  United  States  to  observe, 
obey,  and  enforce,  within  their  respective 
spheres  of  service,  the  act  and  sections 
at>ove  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time 
recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  have  remained 
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loyal  thereto  thioughoat  the  rebellion  shall 
(iuN>ii  the  restoratioii  of  the  constitutioQal 
relation  between  the  United  States  and 
their  respectiye  States  and  people,  if  that 
rdation  shall  have  been  suspend^  or  dis- 
toibed)  be  compensated  for  all  losses  by 
acts  of  the  United  States,  inclading  the 
loflB  of  slaves. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand»  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this 
twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eicrht  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
seventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINOOLN. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Proelamatloa  at  Jaaiuurjr  1, 1863. 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
Sepitembery  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
d^t  of  the  United  States,  containing 
among  other  things,  the  following,  to  wit : 

**  That  on  the  nrst  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held 
aa  slaves  within  any  State  or  desipaated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever,  free;  and  the  Executive  Qovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  includiiu^  the 
militaij  and  naval  authority  thereof  will 
tecofnue  and  maintain  the  freedom  of 
such  person:*,  and  wi^l  do  no  act  or  acts  to 
lepreas  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any 
effi>Tts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  free- 
dom. 

"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first 
day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation, 
designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if 
any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respec- 
tively, shall  then  oe  m  rebellion  against 
the  United  States ;  and  the  &ct  that  any 
State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  fiEiith  represented  in  the 
Gongreaa  of  the  United  States,  bv  mem- 
bers chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a 
miyority  of  tne  qualified  voters  of  such 
States  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are 
then    in   rebellion    against  the    United 


Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander- 
ift-Gfaief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  Stat^,  in  time  of  actual  armed  re- 
beUioa  against  the  authority  and  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said 
rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly 
§  reclaimed  for  the  lull  period  of  one  hun- 
red  days  from  the  day  first  above  men- 
tioned, order  and  designate  as  the  States 
and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people 
thereof,  respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States,  the  follow- 
ing, to  wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  (except  the 
parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jef- 
ferson, St.  John,  St  Charles,  St.  James, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  La* 
fourche,  St.  Mar^,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans, 
including  the  city  of  New  Orleans,)  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  SouUi 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
(except  the  fort^-eight  counties  designateti 
aa  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Eliza- 
beth City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Nor- 
folk, including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  antd 
Portsmouth,)  and  which  excepted  parts 
are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this 
proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  saild 
designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are, 
and  nenceforward  shall  be,  free :  and  that 
the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  tne  people  so 
declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence, unless  in  necessary  self-defence ;  and 
I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for 
reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known 
that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition, 
will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of 
the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man 
vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to 
be  an  act  of  justice,  warrantee!  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this 
first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
seventh.  Abraham  Linooli). 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  8tat4, 
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These  proclamations  were  followed  by 
many  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  declare  them  null  and  void,  but  all 
such  were  tabled.  The  House  on  the  15th 
of  December,  1862,  endorsed  the  first  by 
a  TOte  of  78  to  51,  almost  a  strict  party 
Yote.  Two  classed  as  Democrats,  voted  for 
emancipation — Haight  and  Noell;  seven 
classed  as  Republicans,  voted  against  it — 
Granger,  Harrison^  Leuy,  Maynard,  Benj. 
F.  Thomas,  Francis  Thomas,  and  Whaley. 

Just  previous  to  the  issuance  of  the  first 
proclamation  a  meeting  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Northern  States  had  been  called  to 
consider  how  best  their  States  could  aid 
the  general  conduct  of  the  war.  Some  of 
them  had  conferred  with  the  President, 
and  while  that  meeting  and  the  date  of  the 
etnancipation  proclamation  are  the  same, 
it  was  publicly  denied  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  Boutwell  (June  25,  1864,) 
that  the  proclamation  was  the  result  of 
that  meetmg  of  the  Governors.  That  they 
fully  endor^  and  knew  of  it,  however,  is 
shown  by  the  following 


AddreM  of  loyal  Ckrremovs  to  tb«  Pwwideiit. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  Governors  of 
loyal  States,  held  to  take  measures  for 
the  more  active  support  of  the  €h)vem- 
ment,  at  Altoona,  rennsylvania,  on  the 
22d  day  of  September,  1862. 

After  nearly  one  year  and  a  half  spent 
in  contest  with  an  armed  and  gigantic  re- 
bellion against  the  national  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  dutv  and  purpose  of 
the  loyal  States  and  people  continue,  and 
must  always  remain  as  they  were  at  its 
origin — ^namely,  to  restore  and  perpetuate 
the  authority  or  this  Grovemment  and  the 
life  of  the  nation.  No  matter  what  con- 
sequences are  involved  in  our  fidelity,  this 
work  of  restoring  the  Republic,  preserving 
the  institutions  of  democratic  lioertjr,  and 
justifying  the  hopes  and  toils  of  our  fathers 
shall  not  fail  to  be  performed. 

And  we  pledge  without  hesitation,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
loyal .  and  cordial  support,  hereafter  as 
heretofore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  his  great  oflSce.  We  recognize  in  b^m 
the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  their 
responsible  ana  constitutional  head,  whose 
rigntful  authority  and  power,  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  must  be 
rigorously  ana  religiously  guarded  and 
preservea,  as  the  condition  on  which  alone 
our  form  of  Government  and  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
themselves  can  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
anarchy  or  from  the  gulf  of  despotism. 

In  submission  to  the  laws  which  may 
have  been  or  which  may  be  duly  enacted. 


and  to  the  lawful  orders  of  the  President, 
co-operating  always  in  our  own  spheivcs 
with  the  national  Government,  we  mean  ^o 
continue  in  the  most  vigorous  exerdae  o£ 
all  our  lawful  and  proper  powers,  contend- 
ing against  treason,  rebellion,  and  the  pal>* 
lie  enemies,  and,  whether  in  public  lire  or 
in  private  station,  supporting  the  arms  of 
the  Union,  until  its  cause  shall  conquer, 
until  final  victory  shall  perch  upon  ite 
standard,  or  the  rebel  foe  shall  yield  at 
dutiful,  rightful,  and  unconditional  sob- 
mission. 

And,  impressed  with  the  conviction  tlia;fc 
an  army  of  reserve  ought,  until  the  war 
shall  end,  to  be  constantly  kept  on  foot  to 
be  raised,  armed,  equipped,  and  trained  at 
home,  and  ready  for  einei^encies,  we  re- 
spectfully ask  the  President  to  call  for  audi 
a  force  of  volunteers  for  one  year's  service, 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  in 
the  aggregate,  the  quota  of  each  State  to 
be  raised  after  it  shall  have  filled  its  auota 
of  the  requisitions  alreadv  made,  botn  fat 
volunteers  and  militia.  We  believe  that 
this  would  be  a  measure  of  militaiy  pru- 
dence, while  it  would  ffreatly  promote  th% 
militiury  education  of  t£e  people. 

We  haU  with  heartfelt  gratitude  and  «i- 
couraffed  hope  the  proclamation  of  the 
Presiaent,  issued  od  the  22d  instant,  de- 
claring emancipated  from  their  bondage 
all  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  as 
slaves  in  the  rebel  States,  whose  rebellion 
shall  last  until  the  first  day  of  January 
now  next  ensuing.  The  right  of  any  per- 
son to  retain  authority  to  compel  any  jpor- 
tion  of  the  subjects  of  the  national  uor- 
emment  to  rebel  against  it,  or  to  maintain 
its  enemies,  implies  in  those  who  are  al- 
lowed possession  of » such  authority  the 
right  to  rebel  themselves;  and  therefore 
the  right  to  establish  martial'  law  or  mili- 
tary government  in  a  State  or  territory  in 
rebellion  implies  the  ri^ht  and  the  duty 
of  tiie  (Government  to  liberate  the  min<u 
of  all  men  living  therein  by  appropriate 
proclamations  and  assurances  of  protection, 
m  order  that  all  who  are  capable,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  of  loyalty  and 
obedience,  may  not  be  forced  into  treason 
as  the  unwilling  tools  of  rebellious  traitors. 
To  have  continued  indefinitely  the  most 
efficient  cause,  support,  and  stay  of  the  re- 
bellion, would  have  been,  in  our  judg- 
ment, unjust  to  the  loyal  people  whose 
treasure  and  lives  are  made  a  willing  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  patrotism — ^would  have 
discriminated  against  the  wife  who  is  com- 
pelled to  surrender  her  husband,  a^nsi 
the  parent  who  is  to  surrender  his  child  to 
the  nardships  of  the  camp  and  the  perils 
of  battle,  in  favor  of  rebel  masters  per^ 
mitted  to  retain  their  slaves.  It  would 
have  been  a  final  decision  alike  a^nst 
humanity,  justice,  the  rights  .and  dignity 
of  the  Government,  and  against  sound  and 
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wise  nadoiud  poliey.  The  decision  of  ike 
Plresident  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  re- 
beUion  will  lend  new  vigor  to  the  efforts 
ami  new  life  and  hope  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Cordiallv  tendering  to  the  Presi- 
dent our  respectml  assurance  of  personal 
an4  official  confidence,  we  trust  and  be- 
lieTe  that  the  policy  now  inaugurated  will 
be  crowned  with  success,  will  give  speedy 
and  triumphant  victories  over  our  enemies, 
and  secure  to  this  nation  and  this  people 
the  blessing  and  favor  of  Almighty  God. 
We  believe  that  the  blood  of  the  heroes 
who  have  already  fallen,  and  those  who 
may  yet  give  their  lives  to  their  country, 
will  not  haye  been  shed  in  vain. 

The  splendid  valor  of  our  soldiers,  their 
patient  endurance,  their  manly  patriotism, 
and  their  devotion  to  duty,  demand  from 
us  and  firom  all  their  countrymen  the 
homage  of  the  sincerest  gratitude  and  the 
pledge  of  our  constant  reinforcement  and 
support  A  just  regard  for  these  brave 
men,  whom  we  have  contributed  to  place 
in  the  field,  and  for  the  importance  of  the 
duties  which  may  lawfully  pertain  to  us 
hereafter,  has  called  us  into  friendly  con- 
ference. And  -now,  presenting  to  our 
national  Chief  Magistrate  this  conclusion 
of  our  deliberations,  we  devote  ourselves  to 
oar  country's  service,  and  we  will  surround 
the  President  with  our  constant  suppoit, 
trusting  that  the  fidelity  and  zeal  oi  the 
loyal  States  and  people  will  always  assure 
hun  that  he  will  be  constantly  maintained 
in  pursuing  with  the  utmost  vigor  this  war 
for  the  preservation  of  the  mitional  life 
and  the  nope  of  humanity. 

a.  g.  cubtik, 
John  a.  Andbew, 
Richard  Yates, 
Ibbael  Washburne,  Jr., 
Edward  Solomon, 

8AHTTEL  J.  KiRKWOOD, 

O.  p.  Morton, 

By  D.  G.  Rose,  his  representative, 
.  WM.  Spraque, 
F.  H.  Peirpoint, 
David  Tod, 
N.  8.  Berrt, 
Austin  Blair. 


9t  th»  PngltiTv  Slave  Iaw. 

The  first  fugitive  slave  law  passed  was 
that  of  February  12th,  1793,  the  second  and 
last  that  of  September  18th,  1850.  Vari- 
ous efforts  had  been  made  to  repeal  the  lat- 
ter before  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  with- 
out a  prospect  of  success.  The  situation 
was  now  different.  The  war  spirit  was 
high,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans  as  early  as 
December,  1861,  but  all  of  them  were  not 
then  ready  to  vote  for  repeal,  while  the 
10 


Democrats  were  at  first  solidly  against  it 
The  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  in  1850  by 
27  yeas  to  12  nays ;  the  House  by  109  yeas 
to  76  nays,  and  yet  as  late  as  1861  such  was 
still  the  desire  of  many  not  to  offend  the 
political  prejudices  of  the  Border  States 
and  of  Democrats  whose  aid  was  counted 
upon  in  the  war,  that  sufficient  votes  could 
not  be  had  until  June.  1864,  to  jmss  the  re- 
pealing bill.  Republican  sentiment  ad- 
vanced very  slowly  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war,  when  the  struggle  looked  doubt- 
ful and  when  there  was  a  strong  desire  to 
hold  for  the  Union  every  man  and  county 
not  irrevocably  against  it;  when  success 
could  be  foreseen  the  advances  were  more 
rapid,  but  never  as  rapid  as  the  more  rad- 
ical leaders  desired.  The  record  of  Oon- 
fress  in  the  repeal  of  the  Furtive  Slave 
«aw  will  illustrate  this  political  fiict,  in 
itself  worthy  of  grave  study  by  the  poli- 
tician and  statesman,  and  therefore  we  give 
it  as  compiled  by  McPherson : — 


Second  ScMlon,  TlUgtygtovntlt  Co»gr— ■■* 

In  Senate,  1861,  December  26— Mr. 
Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

1862,  May  24— Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law;  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

June  10 — Mr.  Wilson  moved  to  take  up 
the  bill ;  which  was  agreed  to— Yeas  25, 
nays  10,  as  follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Fessenden,  Foot,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan, 
Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Kan- 
sas, Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Simmons,  Sumner, 
Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts. — 25. 
•    Nays — Messrs.   CarlUe,  Davis,  Latham, 

*  On  the  23d  of  July,  1861,  the  Attorney  OenenL  in 
anewer  to  a  letter  fh>m  the  United  States  Kardiai  of 
KanMM,  Inqulrinft  whether  he  should  assist  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Aigitive  slave  law,  wrote : 

Attornkt  Genzrai/s  OrriOB,  Jii^  23, 1861. 
J.  L.  McIXowiu:.,  U.  S.  Manhai^  Kan»a»  : 

Tonr  letter,  of  the  llth  of  July,  reoelTed  IMh,  (ander 
frank  of  Senator  Lane,  of  Kansas,)  asks  advice  whether 
yuu  shoold  give  your  ofBcial  services  in  the  exeoatlon  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law. 

It  is  the  President's  constitutional  duty  to  '*  take  care . 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  That  means  all  the 
laws.  He  has  no  right  to  disoriminate,  no  right  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  he  likes,  and  leave  unexecuted  those  he 
dislikes  And  of  course  you  and  I,  his  subordinates,  can 
have  no  wider  latitude  of  discretion  than  he  has.  Mis- 
souri is  a  State  in  the  Union.  The  insurrectionarv  dis- 
orders in  Missouri  are  but  individual  crimes,  and  do  not 
chanse  the  legal  status  of  the  State,  nor  change  its  rights 
and  obligations  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 

A  reftual  bv  a  ministerial  oiBcer  to  execute  any  law 
which  properlv  belongs  to  his  office,  is  an  offldal  misde- 
ttieanor,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  President  would 
takeaotlee.  Vary  rsoMCtftally 
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McDougallf  Nesmith^    Powell,  Saulshury, 
Stark,  Willey,  WHgU^lO* 

The  bill  was  to  secure  to  claimed  fii^i- 
tives  a  right  to  a  jury  trial  in  the  district 
court  for  the  United  States  for  the  district 
in  which  they  may  be,  and  to  require  the 
claimant  to  prove  his  loyalty.  The  bill 
repeals  sections  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  act 
or  1850,  and  that  part  of  section  5,  which 
authorizes  the  summoning  of  the  posse 
comitaius.  When  a  warrant  of  return  is 
made  either  on  jury  trial  or  confession  of 
the  party  in  the  presence  of  counsel,  hav- 
ing Deen  warned  of  his  rights^  the  fugitive 
is  to  be  surrendered  to  the  claimant,  or  the 
marshal  where  necessarv,  who  shall  remove 
him  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  district, 
and  there  deliver  him  to  the  claimant.  The 
bill  was  not  further  considered. 

In  House,  1861,  December  20 — ^Mr. 
Julian  offered  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee 
be  instructed  to  report  a  bill,  so  amending 
the  fugitive  slave  law  enacted  in  1850  as  to 
forbid  the  recapture  or  return  of  any  fu- 
gitive from  labor  without  satisfactory  proof 
nrst  made  that  the  claimant  of  such  fugi- 
tive is  loyal  to  the  Gk)vernment. 

Mr.  Hjolman  moved  to  table  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  disagreed  to— yeas  39,  nays 
78,  as  follows: 

iBAfl — Messrs.  Ancona,  Joseph  Baily, 
Biddle,  George  H,  Browne,  Oobb,  Cooper, 
Cox,  Cravens,  Crittenden,  Dunlap,  English, 
Fauke^  Grider,  Harding,  Holman,  Johnson, 
LaWf  Lazear,  Leary,  Lenman,  Mallory,  Mor- 
ris, NM€j  NoeU,  Norton,  Nugen,  Oddl, 
Pendleton,  Robinson,  Shiel,  John  B,  Steele, 
Wiaiam  Q.  Steele,  Vallandigham,  Wads- 
worth,  Webster,  Chilton  A,  White,  Wick- 
liffe.   Woodruff,   WHoht—^^. 

Nays — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold, 
Babbitt,  Baker.  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bingham, 
Francb  P.  Blair,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  Blake, 
Buffintoa,  Bumham,  Chamberlain,  Clark, 
ColfitXf  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  Boscoe 
Conklins.  Cutler,  Davis,  Dawes,  Delano, 
Duell,  Eldwanls,  Eliot,  Fessenden,  Fran- 
chol^  Frank,  (Jooch,  Goodwin,  Gurley, 
Hale,  Hanchett,  Harrison,  Hooper,  Hutch- 
ins,  Julian,  William  Kellogg,  Lansing, 
Loomis,  Lovejoy,  McKnight,  McPherson, 
Marston,  Mitchell,  Moorhead,  Anson  P. 
Morrill,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Olin,  Patton, 
Pike,  Pomeroy,  Porter,  John  H.  Rice,  Rid- 
dle, Edward  H.  Rollins,  Sargent,  Sedg- 
wick, Shanks,  Shellabarger,  Sherman, 
Sloan,  Spaulding,  Stevens,  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas,  Train  Vandever.  Wall,  Wallace, 
Walton,  Washbume,  Wheeler,  Whaley, 
ilbert  S.  White,  Wilson,  Windom,  Wor- 
cester—78. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted — ^yeas 
78,  nays  89. 

1862,  June  9— Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana, 

«  BipoUkuu  fa  Boomi;  D«Boente  in  iteUoi. 


introduced  into  the  House  a  resolution  in- 
structing the  Judiciary  Committee  to  re- 
port a  bill  for  the  pur^e  of  repealing  the 
fugitive  slave  law :  which  was  taoled — ^yeas 
66,  nays  51,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  William  J.  AUen,  Aneo^ 
no,  Baily,  Biddle,  Francis  P.  Blair^  Jacob 
B.   Blair,  George  H.  Browne,  WiUiam   G, 
Brown,    Bumham,    Calvert,  Casey,  Clem- 
ents, Cobb,    Coming,    Crittenden,  Delano, 
Diven,    Granger,    Grider,  Hai^ht,    Hale^ 
Harding,  Holman^  Johnson,  William  Kel- 
logg, Kerrigan,  Knapo^  Lazear,  Low,  May- 
nard,   Menzies,  Moorhead,   Morris,  Nohle^ 
NoeU,  Norton,  Oddl,    Pendleton,  John  & 
Phelps,  Timothy  G.  Phelps,  Porter,  Rich-- 
ardson,  Robinson,  James  S,  Rollins,  Sar- 
gent, Segar,  Sheffidd,  Shid,  Smith,  JohnB. 
Stede,    William  G.  Stede,    Benjamili   F. 
Thomas,  Francis  Thomas,  Trimble,   Val" 
landigham^exT^Q,  Vibbard,  Voorhees,  Wads- 
worth,  Webster,  Chilton  A.  White,    Wick- 
life,  Wood,  Woodruff,  Worcester,  WHghi 
—66. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Baker, 
Baxter.  Beaman,  Bingham,  Blake,  Buffin- 
ton,  Cnamborlain,  (S)lfax,  Frederick  A. 
Conkling,  Davis,  Dawes,  •  Edgerton,  Ed- 
wards, Eliot,  Ely,  Franchot.  Gooch,  Good- 
win, Hanchett,  Hutchins,  Julian,  Kelley, 
Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Lansing.  Lovejoy, 
McKnight,  McPberson,  Mitchell,  Anson  r. 
Morrill,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Potter,  Alexander 
H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Riddle,  Edward  H. 
Rollins,  Shellabarger,  Sloan,  Spaulding, 
Stevens,  Train,  Trowbridge,  Van  Horn, 
Van  Valkenburch,Wall,  Wallace,  Wash- 
bume,  Albert  S.  White,  Windom— -61. 

Same  day — ^Mr.  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  of- 
fered this  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  modi- 
fying the  furtive  slave  law  so  as  to  require 
a  jury  trial  in  all  cases  where  the  person 
claimed  denies  under  oath  that  he  is  a  slave, 
and  also  requiring  anv  claimant  under  such 
act  to  prove  that  ne  has  been  loyal  to  the 
Government  during  the  present  rebellion. 

Which  was  agreed  to — ^yeas  77,  nays  43, 
as  follows : 

YEAfi — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold, 
Ashley,  Babbitt,  Baker.  Baxter,  Beaman, 
Bingham,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Blake,  Buffin- 
ton,  Burnham,  Chamberlain,  Colfax,  Fred- 
erick A.  Conkling,  Davis,  Dawes,  Delano, 
Diven,  Edgerton,  Edwards,  Eliot,  Ely, 
Franchot,  Gooch,  Goodwin,  Grander,  Gur- 
ley, Haight,  Hale,  Hanchett,  Hutchins, 
Julian,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Wil- 
liam Kellogg,  Lansing,  Loomis,  Lovejoy, 
Lowe,  McKnight,  McPherson,  Mitchell, 
Anson  P.  Mornll,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Nixon, 
Timothy  G.  Phelps,  Pike,  Pomer^.  Por- 
ter, Potter.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Joan  H* 
Rice,  Riddle,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Saisent, 
Shanks^  Sh^field,  Shellabareer,  Sloan, 
Spaulding,  Stevens,  Stratton,  Benjamin  F. 
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ThoDLA  Train,  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Van ! 

Valkenboigh,     Verree,    Wall,     Wallace, 

^Washburne,    Albert,    S.    White,  Wilson, 

VTindom,  Worcester — 77. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  WUliamJ.  Allen,  Anconay 

^aily,  Biddle,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  William  G. 

firo'wn,  Calvert,  Casey,  Clements,  Cobb, 
Coming,  CriUenden,  Fouke,  Orider,  Hard- 
ing, Haiman^  Johnson,  Knappj  Majnard, 
Menzies,  Noble,  Koell,  iVbr^on,   Pendleton, 

John  S,  Fhelps,  Richardson^  Robinson, 
Jam€$  S  Rollins,  Segar,  Shiel,  Smith.  John 
B.  Stede,  WUliam  G,  Steele,  Francis  Thom- 
as, Vallandigham,  Vibbard,  Vborhees,  Wads- 
wtyrtk,  Webster,  Chilton  A.  WhUe,  Wick- 
liffe.  Wood,  Wright.--^. 


In  Senate,  1863,  February  11— Mr.  Ten 
Eyck,  firom  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, to  whom  was  referred  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Howe,  in  second  session, 
December  26, 1861,  to  repeal  the  fugitive 
fdaye  act  of  18*50.  reportea  it  back  without 
amendment,  ana  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  do  not  pass. 

Vtrat  Betstoii,  Tl&lr^-KlglktlE  CangifiMi 

In  House,  1863,  Dec.  14. — Mr.  Julian,  of 
Indiana,  offered  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  TliattheOommittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  for  a 
repeal  of  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of 
the  "  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice 
and  persons  escaping  from,  the  service  of 
their  masters,"  approved  February  12, 1793, 
and  the  act  to  amend  and  supplementary 
to  the  aforesaid  act,  approvea  September 
18,  1850. 

Mr.  Holman  moved  that  the  resolution 
lie  upon  the  table,  which  was  agreed  to— 
yeas  81,  nays  78,  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  James  C  AUen,  WUliam 
J.  AUen,  Ancona,  Anderson,  Baily,  Au- 
gustus C.  Baldwin,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Bliss, 
Brooks,  James  S.  Brown.  William  G.  Browne, 
Clay,  Cobb,  Coffroth,dox, Cravens, Creswell, 
Dawson^  Demmine,  Denison,  Eden,  Edger- 
ton,  Eldridge,  English,  Finck,  Cfanson, 
Grider,  Qriswold,  Hall,  Hardinq,  Harring- 
ton, Benjamin  O.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Har- 
ris, Higby,  Holman,  Hutehins,  William 
Johnson,  Keman,  King,  Knapp,  Law,  La- 
zear,  Le  Blond,  Long,  Mallortf,  Marcy,  Mar- 
vin, McBride,  McDowell,  McKinney,  WU- 
liam H,  Miller,  James  R.  Morris,  Morrison, 
Nelson,  Noble,  Odell,  John  O'NeU,  Pimdle- 
ton,  William  H.  Randall,  Robinson,  Rogers, 
James  S.  Rollins,  Ross,  Scott,  Smith,  Smith- 
era,  Stebbins,  John  B.  Stede,  Stuart,  Sweat, 
Thomas,  Vborhees,  Wadsworth,  Ward, 
Wheder,  Chilton  A,  White,  Joseph  W.  White, 
Wllliama,  Wtnfidd,  Fernando  Wood,  Yea- 
man — 81. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames, 
Arnold,  Ashley,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter, 
Baaman,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boatwell,  Boyd, 


Brandegee,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark, 
Freeman  Clark,  Cole,  Henry  Winter  Da- 
vis, Dawes.  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Du- 
mont,  Eckiey,  Eliot,  Famsworth,  i**enton, 
Frank,  Gartield,  Gooch,  Grinnell,  Hooper, 
Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard^  John  H. 
Hubbard,  Hulburd,Jenckes,  Julian,  Fran- 
cis W.  Kellogg,  Orlando  Kellogg,  Loan, 
Longyear,  Loveloy,  McClurg,  Slclndoe, 
8am uel  F.  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill, 
Amos  Mvers,  Leonard  Myers,  Norton, 
Charies  O'Neill,  Orth,  Patter8on,Pike,  Fom- 
eroy,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H. 
Rice,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Schenck, 
Scofield,  Shannon,  Spalding,  Thayer, 
Van  Valkenburgh,  £lihu  B.  Wa^sh* 
burne,  William  B.  Washburn,  Whaley, 
Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  Woodbidge--73. 

1864,  June  6,  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Connec- 
ticut, offered  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  instructed  to  report  to  this 
House  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  which  provide  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  and  that  they  have 
leave  to  make  such  report  at  any  time. 

Which  went  over  under  the  rule.  May 
30,  he  had  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
offer  it,  Mr.  Holman  objecting. 

REPEALING  BILLS. 

1864,  April  19,  the  Senate  considered  the 
bill  to  repeal  all  acts  for  the  rendition  of 
fogitives  from  service  or  labor.  The  bill 
was  taken  up — ^yeas  26,  nays  10. 

Mr.  Sherman  moved  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing these  words  at  the  end  of  the  bill : 

Except  the  act  approved  February  12, 
1793,  entitled  "  An  act  respecting  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  persons  escaping  from  the 
service  of  their  ma9t««." 

Which  was  agreed  to — ^yeas  24,  nays  17, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buekalew,  Carlile)  Col- 
lamer,  Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Foster,  Harris,  Henderson,  Hendricks, 
Howe,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDou- 
gall,  Nesmith,  PbwdL  Riddle,  Saulsbury, 
Sherman,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Van  Win- 
kle, Willey— 24. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Clark, 
Conness,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Hale,  How- 
ard, Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill, 
Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Wil- 
kinson, Wilson — 17. 

Mr.  Saulsbury  moved  to  add  these  sec- 
tions: 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  white 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
arrested,  or  imprisoned,  or  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
except  m  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  na- 
val forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger, 
without  due  process  of  law. 

And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  no  per- 
son engaged  in  the  executive,  legislative^ 
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or  judicial  departments  of  the  Government 
of  the  Unitea  States,  or  holding  any  office 
or  trust  recognized  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  no  person  in  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  without  due  process  of  law,  arrest  or 
imprison  any  white  inhabitant  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  or 
shall  not  at  the  time  of  such  arrest  or  im- 
prisonment be,  engnged  in  levying  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  in  adhering 
to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  liv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort,  nor  aid,.aDet, 
procure  or  advise  the  same,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger.  And  any  person 
as  aforesaid  so  arresting,  or  imprisoning,  or 
holding,  as  aforesaid,  as  in  this  and  the 
second  section  of  this  act  mentioned,  or 
aiding,  abetting,  or  procuring,  or  advising 
the  same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  fel- 
ony, and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  five  years,  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  If  1,000  nor  more  than  ^6000, 
and  shall  be  forever  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hale  moved  to  strike  out  the  word 
"  white  "  wherever  it  occurs ;  which'  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Saulsbury,  as 
amended,  was  then  disagreed  to-— yeaa  9, 
nays  27,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Carlile,  Cowan, 
Davis,  HmdrickSf  McDougall,  Powdl,  Bid- 
die,  SauUbury — 9. 

Nays — Mesi^rs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Colla- 
mer,  Conness,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  Lane 
of  Indiana,  Lane,  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  Mor- 
rill, Pomeroy,  Ramsev,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Sumner,  Ten  Evck,  trumbull.  Van  Win- 
kle, Wilkinson;  Willey,  Wilson— 27. 

Mr.  Conness  moved  to  table  the  bill ; 
which  was  disagreed  to — ^yeas  9,  (Messrs. 
Buckalew,  CarliUy  Conness,  Davis,  Hen- 
drickSy  Nesmith,  Powell,  BiddXe,  Savlsbury,) 
nays  31. 

It  was  not  affain  acted  upon. 

1864,  June  13— The  House  passed  this 
bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio, 
and  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  Mi.  Mobris,  of  New  York, 
m  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  that  sections  three  and 
four  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  respecting 
fogitlves  from  justice  and  persons  escaping 
from  the  service  of  their  masters,"  passeo 
February  12,  1793,  and  an  Act  entitled 
'<  An  act  to  amend,  and  supplementarr  to, 
tlie  act  entitled  '  An  act  respecting  fngi- 
tives  from  juatlce,  and  persons  escaping 
fimn  their  masters,'  passed  Febmaiy  12, 


1793,"  passed  September  18, 1850,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Yeas  86,  nays  60,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Alley,  Allison^  Ames,  Ar- 
nold, Ashley,  John  ]>.  Baldwin,  Baxter, 
Beaman,  Biaine,  Blair,   Blow,  Boutwell, 
Boyd,  Brandegee,  Broomall,  Ainbroee  "W- 
Clarke,  Freeeman  Clark,  Cobb,  Cole,  Cree- 
well,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Thomas  T.  I>a- 
avis,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eck- 
ley,  Eliot,  Farnsworth,  Fenton,  Frank,  Gar- 
field, Gooch,    GristDold,  Higby,  Hooper, 
Hotchkiss^sahel  W.  Hubbard,  John  K. 
Hubbard.  Hulburd,  Ineersoll,  Jenckes,  Ju- 
lian, Kellejr,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  O.  Kel- 
logg, Littlejohn,  Loan,  Longyear,  Marvin, 
McClurg,   Mclndoe,    Samuel  F.    Miller, 
Moorhead,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morris,  Amo0 
Myers.  Leonard  Myers,  Norton,  Charles 
0»Neill,  Orth,   Patterson,  Perham.  Pike, 
Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice, 
Schenck,  Scofield,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Spald- 
ing, Starr  Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  lYacy, 
Upson,  van  Valkenburgh,  Webster,  Wha- 
ley,  Williams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom, 
Woodbridge— 86. 

Nays— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William 
/.  Allen,  Aneona,  Augustus  C,  Baldtcin, 
BUhs,  Brooks,  James  S.  Brown,  Chanter, 
Coffroih,  Cox,  Cravens,  Dawson,  Dehison, 
Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  English,  Finck^ 
Ganson,  Grider,  Harding,  Harrington, 
Charles  M,  Harris,  Herrick,  Holman, 
Mutchins,  Kalhfleisch,  Keman,  King,  Knapp, 
Law,  Lazear,  Le  Blond,  Mallory,  Marcy, 
McDowell,  McKinney,  Wm,  H,  Miller,  James 
R.  Morris,  Morrison,  Oddl,  Pendleton, 
Pruyn,  Radford,  Robinson,  Jas.  S.  Rollins, 
Ross,  Smithers,  John  B.  Steele,  Wm.  (?. 
Steele,  Stiles,  Strouse,  Stuart,  Sweat,  Wads* 
worth.  Ward,  Wheeler,  Chilton  A.  White, 
Joseph  W.  White,  Fernando  IFoocI— 60. 

June  22— This  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate,  when  Mr.  Saulbbtjby  moved  this 
substitute : 

That  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  under  the  lavre  thereof,  escap- 
ing into  another,  shall,  in  conseouence  of 
any  law  or  r^ulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due ;  and 
Congress  shall  pass  all  necessary  and  pro- 
per laws  for  the  rendition  of  all  such  per- 
sons who  shall  so,  as  aforesaid,  escape. 

Which  was  rejected — yeas  9,  nays  29,  as 
follows : 

'  Yea8— Messrs.  Buckalew,  CarliUfCowsn, 
Davis,  McDougall,  Pbwell,  Richardson, 
Riddle,  Saulsbury — ^9. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chand- 
ler, Clark,  Conness,  Dixon,  Foot,  Grimes, 
Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hicks,  Howard, 
Howe,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana^  Lane 
of  Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Pomeroy, 
Ramsey,  Sprague,  Sumner.  Ten  ^ck, 
TrumbuU,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey— ». 
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Mr.  JoHKBON,  of  Marylftnd,  moved  an 
ameDdmeat  to  substitute  a  clause  repeal- 
ing the  act  of  1850 ;  which  was  rejected — 
jeas  17,  nays  22,  as  follows : 

Yea&— 3lesard.  Buckalew,  CbrZiZtf.  Cowan, 
DjtHs,  Harris,  Hicks,  Johnson,  Lane  of 
Indiana,  McDougaU,  PowdL  Richardson, 
Riddle,  SauUburu,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull, 
Van  Winkle,  WiUey-^17. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chand- 
ler, CAark,  Conness,  Dixon,  Fessenden, 
Foot^  Qrimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Howard, 
Howe,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill, 
Pomezoy,  Ramsey,  Spragae;,  Sumner,  Wade, 
Wll8on~22. 

The  bill  then  passed— yeaa  27,  nays  12, 
ai  follows:  I 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chand- 
ler, Clark,  Conness,  Dixon,  Fessenden, 
Foot,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hick^, 
Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Ram- 
sey, Sprazue,  Sumner,  Ten  £yck,  Trum- 
bull, Wade,  Wilson— 27. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buckfdew^  Carlile,  Cowan, 
Davis,  Johnson,  McDougall,  Powell,  Rich- 
mrdsoUj  Riddle,  SauUbury,  Van  Winkle, 
Willey— 12. 

Abraham  LiNOOLVy  I^tsident,  approved 
it^  June  28, 1864. 


fctwrd  mm  Seeretavjr  ^  Stote. 

Wm.  H.  Seward  was  a  master  in  diplo- 
macy and  Statecraft,  and  to  his  skill  the 
Unioniats  were  indebted  for  all  avoidance 
of  serions  foreign  complications  while  the 
war  was  goin<y  oa.  The  mast  notable  case 
ooming  under  his  supervision  was  that  of 
the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  by  Com- 
modore Wilkes,  who,  0!i  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1831,  had  intercepted  the  Trent  with 
jSm  Jacinto,  The  prisoners  were  Confed- 
erate agents  on  their  way  to  St.  James  and 
8L  Cloud.  B^th  had  been  prominent  Sen- 
ators, early  secessionists,  and  the  popular 
impulse  of  the  North  was  to  hold  and  pun- 
ish them.  Both  Lincoln  and  Seward  wisely 
resisted  the  passions  of  the  hour,  and  when 
Great  Britain  demanded  their  release 
under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  wherein  the 
right  of  future  search  of  vessels  was  dis- 
avowed, Seward  yielded,  and  referring  to 
the  terms  of  the  treity,  said : 

"If  I  decide  this  case  in  toYor  of  my 
own  Government,  I  must  disavow  its  most 
cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  for- 
ever aiMndon  its  essential  policy.  The 
country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I 
maintain  those  principles  and  adhere  to 
tbat  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case 
itselC' 

The  NortJi,  with  high  confidence  in  their 
President  and  Cabinet,  readily  conceded 
the  wisdom  of  the  argument,  especially  as 
it  was  clinched  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  bj  one  of  Lincoln's  homely  remarks: 


"  One  war  at  a  iimeJ^    A  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  thus  happilv  avoided. 

With  the  incidents  of  the  war,  however, 
save  as  they  affected  politics  and  politi- 
cians, this  work  has  little  to  do,  and  we 
therefore  pass  the  suspension  of  the  ttyrit  of 
habeas  corpus^  which  suspension  was  em- 
ployed in  breaking  up  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature and  other  bodies  when  they  con- 
templated secession,  and  it  facilitated  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  men  throughout 
the  North  who  were  suspected  of  giving 
"aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy."  The 
alleged  arbitrary  character  of  these  arrents 
caused  much  complaint  from  Democratic 
Senators  and  Representatives,  but  the  right 
was  fully  enforced  in  the  face  of  every  form 
of  protest  until  the  war  closed.  The  most 
prominent  arrest  was  that  of  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham,  member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  who  was  sent  into  the  Southern  lines. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Canada^  and  when 
a  candidate  for  Governor  in  Ohio,  was  de- 
feated by  over  100,000  majority. 


Financial  Legislation— Internal  Taxes* 

The  Financial  legislation  during  the 
war  was  as  follows : 

1860,  December  17 — Authorized  an  issue 
of  $10,000,000  in  Treasury  notes,  to  be 
redeemed  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearine  such  a 
rate  of  interest  as  may  be  offered  by  the 
lowest  bidders.  Authority  was  given  to 
issue  these  notes  in  payment  of  warrants  in 
favor  of  public  creditors  at  their  par  value, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 

1861,  February  8 — Authorized  a  LOAN  of 
$25,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
reimbursable  within  a  period  not  beyond 
twenty  years  nor  less  than  ten  years.  This 
loan  was  made  for  the  pavmentof  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  was  to  be  awarded  to 
the  most  favorable  bidders. 

March  2 — Authorized  a  loan  of  $10,- 
000,000,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  re- 
imbursable after  the  expiration  of  ten 
years  from  July  1, 1861.  In  case  propo- 
sals for  the  loan  were  not  acceptable,  au- 
thority was  given  to  iasue  tne  whole 
amount  in  Treasury  notes,  bearing  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Authority  was  also  given  to 
substitute  Treasure  notes  for  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  loans  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary was  by  law  authorized  to  contract 
and  issue  bonds,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  such  treasury  notes  were  to 
be  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all  p!ub- 
lic  dues,  and  redeemable  at  any  time 
within  two  years  from  March  2, 1861. 

March  2-— Authorized  an  issue,  should 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, of  $2,800,000  in  coupon  BONl>s, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent 
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per  annum,  and  redeemable  in  twenty 
years,  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred 
6y  the  Terntories  of  Wabhington  and 
Oregon  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  hos- 
tilities during  the  year  18d5-'56. 

July  17--Authorized  a  loan  of  $250,000,- 
000,  for  which  could  be  issued  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  7  per 
cent  per  annum,  irredeemable  for  twenty 
years,  and  after  that  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States. 

Treasury  notes  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  7.30  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
three  years  after  date ;  and 

United  States  notes  without  interest, 
pavable  on  demand,  to  the  extent  of  $50,- 
000,000.  (Increased  by  act  of  February 
12, 1862,  to  $60,000,000.) 

The  bonds  and  treasury  notes  to  be  is- 
sued in  such  proportions  of  each  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  advisable. 

August  5 — Authorized  an  issue  of  bonds 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
and  payable  at  the  pleasure  oi  the  United 
States  after  twenty  years  from  date,  which 
may  be  issued  in  exchange  for  7.30  trea- 
sury notes ;  but  no  such  bonds  to  be  issued 
for  a  less  sum  than  $500,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  such  bonds  not  to  exceed  the 
whole  amouEft  of  7.30  treasury  notes  issued. 

February  6,  1862— Making  $50,000,000 
of  notes,  of  denominations  less  than  $5,  a 
legal  tender,  as  recommended  by  Secretary 
Chase,  was  passed  January  17,  1862.  In 
the  House  it  received  the  votes  of  the  Re- 

fublicans  generally,  and  38  Democrats, 
n  the  Senate  it  nad  30  votes  for  to  1 
against,  that  of  Senator  Powell. 

1862,  February  25— Authorized  the  issue 
of  $15,000,000  in  legal  tender  United  States 
notes,  $50,000,000  of  which  to  be  in  lieu 
of  demand  notes  issued  under  act  of  July 
17,  1801,  $500,000,000  in  6  per  cent,  bonds, 
Tcdeemable  after  five  years,  and  payable 
twenty  years  from  date,  which  may  be  ex- 
changed for  United  States  notes,  and  a 
temporary  loan  of  $25,000,000  in  United 
States  notes  for  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
payUble  after  ten  days'  notice  at  5  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum. 

March  17 — Authorized  an  increase  of 
temporary  loans  of  $25,000,000,  bearing 
interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

July  11 — Authorizel  a  further  increase 
of  temporary  LOANS  of  $50,000,000,  mak- 
ing the  whole  amount  authorized  $100,- 
000,000. 

March  1 — ^Authorized  an  issue  of  cer- 
tificates.of  INDEBTEDNESS,  payable  one 
year  from  date,  in  settlement  of  audited 
claims  against  the  Government.^  Interest 
6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  in  gold  on 
those  issued  prior  to  March  4, 1863,  and  in 
lawftil  currency  on  those  issued  on  and 
after  that  date.  Amount  of  issue  not 
(specified. 


1862,  Jtdy  11— Authorized  an  additioDsI 
issue  of  $150,000,0(0  legal  tender  ifOXES, 
$35,000,000  of  which  might  be  in  denomi- 
nations less  than  five  dollars.  Fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  of  this  issue  to  be  reserved  to 
pay  temporary  loans  promptly  in  case  of 
emergency. 

July  17 — ^Authorized  an  issue  of  JSiyTEB 
of  the  fractional  part  of  one  dollar,  recei  vi- 
able in  payment  of  all  duea,  except  cob- 
toms,  less  than  five  dollars.  Amount  of 
issue  not  specified. 

1863,  January  17 — Authorized  the  issue 
of  $100,000,000  in  United  Stales  notes  for 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  army  and 
navy;  such  notes  to  be  a  part  of  tiie 
amount  provided  for  in  any  bul  that  may 
hereafter  be  passed  by  this  Ck>ngre88.  Tlie 
amount  in  this  resolution  is  included  in 
act  of  March  3,  1863. 

March  8 — Authorized  a  loan  of  430O,- 
000,000  for  this  and  $600,000,000  for  next 
fiscal  year,  for  which  could  be  issued  bonds 
running  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
forty  years,  principal  and  interest  payable 
in  coin,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  on 
bonds  not  exceeding  $100,  annually,  and  on 
all  others  semi-annually.  AndTREAsrRY 
NOTES  (to  the  amount  of  $400,000,000)  not 
exceeding  three  years  to  run,  with  interest 
not  over  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  principal 
and  interest  payable  in  lawml  money, 
which  may  be  made  a  legal  tender  for 
their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  or 
convertible  into  United  States  notes.  And 
a  further  issue  of  $150,000,000  in  United 
States  NOTES  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  Treasury  notes  which  may  be  issuea 
under  this  act,  and  for  no  other  purx>o8e. 
And  a  further  isj«ue,  'if  necessary,  for  the 
payment  of  the  army  and  na^T^,  and  other 
creditors  of  the  Government,  of  $irO,000,- 
000  in  United  States  notes,  which  amount 
includes  the  $100,000,000  authorized  by 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  January 
17,  1863.  The  whole  amount  of  bonds, 
treasury  notes,  and  United  States  notes 
issued  under  mis  act  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  $900,000,000. 

March  3— Authorized  to  issue  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000  in  FRACTIONAL  CUR- 
RENCY, (in  lieu  of  postage  or  other  stamps,) 
exchangeable  for  united  States  notes  in 
sums  not  less  than  three  dollars,  and  re- 
ceivable for  any  dues  to  the  United  States 
less  than  five  dollars,  except  duties  on  im- 
ports. The  whole  amount  issued,  includ- 
ing postage  and  other  stamps  issued  as 
currency,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 
Authority  was  given  to  prepare  it  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary. 

1864,  March  8— Authorized,  in  lieu  of  so 
much  of  the  loan  of  March  3, 1863,  a  loan 
of  $200,000,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
for  which  may  be  issued  bonds  redeemable 
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after  fire  aod  within  forty  fears,  principal 
and  iuterest  payable  in  coin,  oearing  interest 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, payable  annually  on  bonds  not  over 
$100,  and  on  all  others  semi-annually. 
Theae  bonds  to  be  exempt  from  taxation 
by  or  under  State  or  municipal  authority. 

1864,  June  30 — ^Authorized  a  loan  of 
$100,000,000,  for  which  may  be  issued 
bonds,  redeemable  after  .five  nor  more  than 
thiitr  years,  or  if  deemed  expedient,  made 
payable  at  any  period  not  more  than  forty 
yean  from  date — ^interest  not  exceeding  six 
par  cent  semi-annually,  in  coin. 

Pending  the  loan  bill  of  June  22, 1862, 
before  the  House  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  the  question  being  on  the  first 
section,  anthorizinff  a  loan  of  $400,000,000, 
doaiiif  with  this  clause : 

Ana  all  bonds,  Treasury  notes,  and  oth- 
er obligations  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  state  or 
munidpal  authority. 

There  was  a  sharp  political  controversy 
on  this  qnestion,  but  the  House  finally 
agreed  to  it  by  77  to  71.  Party  lines  were 
not  then  distinctly  drawn  on  financial  issues. 

nTERRAL  TAXES. 


The  system  of  internal  revenue  taxes 
imposed  during  the  war  did  not  evenly 
divide  parties  until  near  its  close,  when 
Democrats  were  generally  arrayed  against 
these  taxes.  They  cannot,  from  the  record, 
be  correctly  classed  &%  political  issues,  yet 
their  adoption  and  the  feelings  since  en- 
gendered by  them,  makes  a  brief  summary 
of  the  record  essential. 


The  bill  to  provide  increased  revenue 
from  imports,  Ac.,  passed  the  House  August 
2, 1861— veas  89,  nays  89. 

Same  day,  it  passed  the  Senate — ^yeas  34, 
nays  8.  (Messrs.  Breckinridge^  Bright,  John- 
9on,  of  Missouri,  Kennedy,  Lathcun,  PoUc, 
PoweUy  Saubbury,)* 


The  InUmat  Smmue  Act  of  1862. 

1862,  April  8— The  House  passed  the  bill 
to  provide  internal  revenue,  support  the 
Grovernment,  and  pay  interest  on  me  public 
debt— yeas  126.  nays  16.  The  Nays  were : 

Messrs.  William  Allen,  George  ff.  Browne, 
Buffinton,  Cox,  Kerriaan,  Knapp,  Law, 
Norton,  Pendleton,  Richardson,  Shiel.  Vat- 
kmdigham,  Voorhees,  ChUton  A,  White, 
Wtckliffe—W, 

June  6 — ^The  bill  passed  in  the  Senate — 
yeas  37,  nay  1,  (Mr.  Powell.) 

InUnud  Revemu  Ad  of  1864. 

Aprfl  28— The  House  passed  the  act  of 

1864— yeas  110,  nays  89.  The  Nays  were : 

MeBira.  Jcmua  C.  Allen,  William  J,  Allen, 

•  DcBOorate  iB  IttUoi. 


Ancona,  Brooks,  Chanler,  Cox,  Dawson^ 
Denison,  Eden,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Earring* 
ton,  Benjamin  0.  Harris,  Merrick,  PhUip 
Johnson,  William  Johnson,  Knapp,  Law.Le 
Blond,  Lona,  Marey^  McDowdl,  McKin- 
ney.  James  If,  Morris,  Morrison,  Noble,  John 
(yNeiX,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Robinson,  Ross, 
Stiles,  Arouse,  Stuart,  Voorhees,  Ward,  Chil' 
ton  A.  White,  Jos^h  W.  White,  Fernando 
Woodr-^9. 

June  6  —The  Senate  amended  and  passed 
the  bill — ^yeas  22,  nays  3,  (Messrs.  Dams, 
Hendricks,  Powell,) 

The  bill,  as  finalljr  agreed  upon  by  a 
Committee  of  Conference,  passed  without 
a  division. 

Seeoiid  SeMloBy  ThirtyBeTentli  OongrwM, 

liKriff  Ad  of  IS&iL 

In  House— 1862,  July  1— The  House 
passed,  without  a  division,  a  bill  increasing 
temporarily  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

July  8— The  Senate  passed  it  without  a 
division. 

THE  TARIFF  ACT  OP  1864. 

June  4 — ^The  House  passed  the  bill— 
yeas  81,  nays  28.    The  JSTays  were : 

Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Bliss,  James  S, 
Brown,  Cox,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  Finek, 
Grider,  Harding,  Harrington,  Chas,  m, 
Harris,  Herrick,  Holman,  Hutehins,  Le 
Blond,  Jjong,  MaUory,  Marcy,  McDowdl, 
Morrison,  Noble,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pruyn, 
Ross,  Wadstoorth,  ChUton  A,  WhUe,  Joseph 
W,  White  ^28, 

June  17 — ^The  Senate  passed  the  bill — 
yeas  22,  nays  5,  (Messrs.  Buckalew,  Hen- 
dricks,  McDougall,  Powell,  Richardson,) 

Beeond  Beastoiiy  Tl&lrtjr-Se-ventb  CongroM* 

2\uBM  m  JimuTectionary  Dialrictn,  1862. 

1862,  May  12— The  bill  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  in  the  insurrectionary  dis- 
tricts passed  the  Senate — ^yeas  32,  nays  3, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Harlan,  Harris, 
Henderson,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Lane  of  Kansas,  Latham,  McDougaU,  Mor- 
rill, Nesmith,  Pomeroy,  Rice,  Sherman, 
Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  Willey,' Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Wright—Z^, 

Nays — Messrs.  Howard,  Powell,  Sauts" 
bury — 3. 

May  28 — ^The  bill  passed  House— yeas 
98,  nays  17.    The  Nays  were : 

Messrs.  ^t^dZe,  Calvert,  Cravens,  Johnson, 
Kerrigan,  Law,  Mallory,  Menzies,  Noble, 
Norton,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Francis  Thomas 
Vallandigham,  Ward,  Wickliffe,  Wood — 17. 

The  Democrats  'who  voted  Aye  were : 

Messrs.  Ancona,  Baily,  Cobb,  English^ 
Haighi,  Holman,  Lehman,    Oddl,  Pkdps^ 

*  Democnti  io  Italioi. 
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Bickardson,  James  8.  RoUim,   Sheffidd, 
Smith,  John  B.  SteeU,  Wm.  0.  Stede. 

TAXES  IN  INSUBREGTIONABT  DISTBICTS, 

1864. 

In  Senate,  June  27*-The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  division. 

July  2 — It  passed  the  House  without  a 
division. 

Many  financial  measures  and  proposi- 
tions were  rejected,  and  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  give  the  record  on  these.  All 
that  were  passed  and  went  into  operation 
can  be  more  readily  understood  by  a  glance 
at  our  Tabulated  History,  in  Book  VII., 
which  gives  a  full  view  of  the  financial 
history  and  sets  out  all  the  loans  and  reve- 
nues., We  ought  not  to  close  this  review, 
however,  without  eiving  here  a  tabulated 
statement,  firom  ^' McPherson's  History  of 
the  Great  Eebellion,"  of 


December  31, 1862,  the  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  firom  the  commencement  of  the 
"  Permanent  Government,"  (February  18, 
1862,)  were  as  follows : 


RECEIPTS. 

Patent  fimd 

CustonDS 

Miscellaneous 

Repayments  of  disbursing  offi- 
cers   ,    ... 

Interest  on  loans 

Call  loan  certificates  .... 

One  hundred  million  loan  .   . 

Treasury  notes 

Interest  bearing  notes  .   .   . 

War  tax 

Loan  28th  of  February,  1861 . 

Com  received  firom  Bank  of 
Louisiana 


$18,920  00 

668,666  00 

2,291,812  00 


8,839, 

26, 

59,742, 

41,398, 

215,554, 

118,740. 

16,664, 

1,875, 


268  00 
583  00 
796  00 
286  00 
885  00 
000  00 
518  00 
476  00 


2,589,799  00 


Total $457,865,704  00 

Total  debt  up  toDecember  81, 

1862 656,105,100  00 

Estimated  amount  at  that  date 
necessary  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment to  July,  1868,  was  857,929.229  00 

Up  to  December  81, 1862,  the  issues  of 
the  Treasury  were: 

Notes $440,678,510  00 

Redeemed 80,198,479  50 


Outstanding $410,485,030  50 

From  January  1, 1863,  to  September  30, 
1863,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  were : 


For  8  per  cent,  stock  . 
For  7  per  cent,  stock  . 
For  6  per  cent,  stock  . 
For  5  per  cent  stock  . 
For  4  per  cent,  stock  . 
Cotton  certificates  .  . 
Interest  on  loans  .  • 
War  tax 


$107,292,900  70 

88,757,650  70 

6,810,050  00 

22,992,900  00 

482,200  00 

2,000,000  00 

140,210  00 

4,128,988  97 


Treasury  notes  ^  .  .  .  •  .  891,628,680  OO 

Sequestration 1,862,550  27 

Customs 934,798  6d 

Export  duty  on  cotton  .   .   .  8,101  78 

Patent  fund 10,794  04 

Miscellaneous,  including  re- 
payments by  disbursing  offi- 
cers   24,498,217  93 


ToUl 4601,522,898  12 

BXPKNDITUaaS  DURIjrO  THAT  TIMB. 

War  Department $377,988,244  0(1 

Navy    Department 88,437,661  00 

<'iTil,  miscellaneous,  etc  .   .   .      11,629,278  00 

Customs 56,636  00 

Public  debt 82,212,290  00 

Notes  cancelled  and  redeemed    59,044,449  00 


Total  expenditures  ....  $519,368,559  00 
Total  receipU 601,522,893  00 


Balance  in   treasury 


$82,154,334  00 


But  from  this  amount  is  to  be  deducted  the 
amount  of  all  Treasury  notes  that  have  been 
Ainded,  but  which  haye  not  yet  reoeived  a  true 
estimation,  $65,000,000;  total  remaining,  $17,- 
154,834. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  TEEASUBT,  JANTTABY 

1,  1864. 

Jan.  25— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(0.  G.  Memminger)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  statement  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the 
20Ui,  asking  information  relative  to  the 
funded  debt,  to  call  certificates,  to  non-in- 
terest and  inteiest-bearing  Treasury  notes, 
and  other  financial  matters.  From  this  it 
appears  that,  January,  1864,  the  funded 
debt  was  as  follows : 

Act  Feb  28, 1 861, 8  ^  ceDt.,   15,000,000  00 

Act  M  ay  1 6, 1H61, 8  ft.  cent ,    8,774.900  00 

Act  Aug  19, 1861, 8?  cf>nt.,  10(),0iK),000  00 

Act  Apr.  12, 1 862, 8  71  e  at,     3,612,a(X)  00 

Act  Feb.  20, 186«,  8  ^  cent , 

Act  Feb.  20, 1863, 7 1^  cent.. 

Act  Mar  23, 1 86:i,  0 1^  r«nt , 

Act  April  30, 1863  (cotton 

interest  coupunsj 8,252,000  00 

t297,8TI,«M  OS 

Call  c^rtlflcatea 89,206,770  00 

Kon-lnterest  bearing  Treasoiy  notes  out- 
standing: 

Act  Hay  10,  ISGI—Payablft 
two  years  after  diite 8,320,876  00 

Act  Aug.  19, 1861-  General 
cunancy ^ 189,719,261  00 

Act  Oct  13, 1861— All  de- 
nominations  .131,028,366  60 

Act  March  23->AIl  denom)- 

natlom ^1,829,702  60 

720,898,096  00 

Interest'bearing  Treflsniy  notes  outstand- 
ing     : 102.466,450  OS 

Amount  of  Tn^sury  notes 
under  $  5,  outstAUding 
Jan.  1, 1864,  vis: 

Aot  April  17, 1862,  denomi- 
nations of  $  1  and  $  -i 4,860,277  60 

Act  Oct  13. 1862, 9 1  and  8  2    2,344.800  00 

Act   Maich    2S,    1868,   60 

cents -    8,419,000  00 

Total  under  $6 


95,786.000  00 

63,615,750  00 

2,831,700  00 


Total  debt,  Jan.  1,1864 


••••■••••••••• 


10,4a4,(n7  60 
.11,220,86^,018  60 
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m  OOHDITION,  MABCB  81,  1864. 

The  Register  of  the  Treasury,  Robert 
Tyler,  gi^ve  a  statement,  which  appeared 
in  the  Richmond  Sentinel  after  the  passage 
of  the  fiinding  law,  which  gives  the  amount 
of  oufeBtanding  non -interest-bearing  Trea- 
BUT  notes,  March  31, 1864,  as  $796,264,403, 
as  follows: 

Ad  May  16,  1861^Ten-year 

notM $7,201,875  00 

Act  Aug.  19,  1861— jS«nena 

eurrency 154,865,631  00 

Act  Apr.  19,  1862— ones  and 

twos 4,516,609  00 

Act    Oct.  18,   1862— General 

currency 118,997,821  50 

Act  Mar.  23,  1863— General 

Cfurrency 511,182.566  50 

Total 1796,264,408  00 

He  also  publishes  this  statement  of  the 
issue  of  non~interest-bearinff  Treasury 
notes  since  the  organization  of  the  "  Con- 
federate "  government : 

Fifty  cents f911,258  50 

Ones 4,882,000  00 

Twos 6,086,320  00 

lives 79,090.315  00 

Tens 157,962,750  00 

Twenties 217.425,120  00 

Fifties 188,088,200  00 

Total 1978,277,863  50 


We  also  append  as  Ml  and  fair  a  state- 
ment of  Confederate  taxes  as  can  be  pro- 
cured, be^nning  with  a*  summary  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
and  bonds,  and  providing  a  war  tax  for 
their  redemption : 

THE  TAX  ACT  OP  JULY,  1861. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  act  authorizing 
the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  and  bonds,  and 
providing  a  war  tax  for  their  redemption : 

Section  one  authorizes  the  issue  of 
Treaanry  notes,  payable  to  bearer  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the  United  States. 
The  notes  are  not  to  be  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation than  five  dollars,  to  be  re-issued  at 
pleasure,  to  be  receivea  in  payment  of  all 
public  dues,  except  the  export  duty  on  cot- 
ton, and  the  whole  issue  outstanding  at 
one  time,  including  the  amount  issued 
under  former  acts,  are  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Section  two  provides  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fiinding  the  said  notes,  or  for  the 
poipose  of  purchasing  specie  or  military 
stores,  &c.,  bonds  may  be  issued,  payable 
not  more  tiian  twenty  years  after  date,  to 


the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  bearing  an  interest  of  eight  per 
cent  per  annum.  This  amount  includes 
the  thirtv  millions  already  authorized  to 
be  issued.  The  bonds  are  not  to  be  issued 
in  less  amounts  than  $100,  except  when  the 
subscription  is  for  a  less  amount,  when 
thev  may  be  issued  as  low  as  $50. 

Section  three  provides  that  holders  of 
Treasury  notes  may  at  any  time  exchange 
them  for  bonds. 

Section  four  provides  that,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  paying  thej>rincipal  and  mter- 
est  of  the  public  debt,  and  of  supporting 
the  €k>vemment,  a  war  tax  shall  be  as- 
sessed and  levied  of  fifty  cents  upon  each 
one  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  the  follow- 
ing property  in  the  Confederate  States, 
namely :  B^eal  estate  of  all  kinds ;  slaves ; 
merchandise ;  bank  stocks ;  railroad  and 
other  corporation  stocks;  money  at  in- 
terest or  invested  by  individuals  in  the 
purchase  of  bills,  notes,  and  other  securi- 
ties for  money,  except  the  bonds  of  the 
Confederate  States  or  America,  and  cash 
on  hand  or  on  deposit  in  bank  or  elsewhere ; 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules;  gold  watches, 
gold  and  silver  plate ;  itianos  and  pleasure 
carriages:  Provided,  however,  That  when 
the  taxable  property,  herein  above  enu- 
merated, of  any  head  of  a  family  is  of  value 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  such  tax- 
able propertv  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion uncfer  this  act  It  provides  fiirther 
that  the  property  of  colleges,  schools,  and 
religious  associations  shall  be  exempt 

The  remaining  sections  provide  for  the 
collection  of  the  tax. 

THE  TAX  ACT  OF  DECEMBEB  19,  1861. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  to  authorize 
the  isaue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  war  tax  for  their  redemption. 
Sec.  1.  I%e  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
J^ates  of  Arnica  do  enact,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
to  pay  over  to  the  several  banks,  which 
have  made  advances  to  the  Government, 
in  anticipation  of  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes,  a  sufficient  amount,  not  exceeding 
$10,000,000.  for  the  principal  and  interest 
due  upon  tne  said  advance,  according  to 
the  engagements  made  with  them. 

Sec.  2.  The  time  affixed  by  the  said  act 
for  making  assignments  is  hereby  extend- 
ed to  the  1st  day  of  January  next»  and  the 
time  for  the  completion  and  delivery  of  the 
lists  is  extended  to  the  Ist  day  of  March 
next,  and  the  time  for  the  report  of  the 
said  lists  to  the  chief  collector  is  extended 
to  the  1st  day  of  May  next ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  time  thus  fixed  shall  be  found 
insufficient,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  have  power  to  make  fiirther  exten- 
sion, as  circumstances  may  require. 

Sec.  8.  The  cash  on  hand,  or  on  deposit 
in  the  bank,  or  elsewhere,  mentioned  in 
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the  fourth  section  of  said  act,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  beiBubject  to  assessment  and  tax- 
ation, and  the  money  at  interest,  or  invest- 
ed by  individuals  in  the  purchase  of  bills, 
notes,  and  other  securities  for  money,  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  securities  for  money 
belonging  to  non-residents,  and  such  se- 
curities shall  be  returned,  and  the  tax 
thereon  paid  b^  any  agent  or  trustee  hav- 
ing the  same  m  possession  or  imder  his 
control.  The  term  merchandise  shall  be 
construed  to  include  merchandise  belong- 
ing to  any  non-resident,  and  the  property 
shall  be  returned,  and  tne  tax  paia  by  any 
person  having  the  same  in  possession  as 
iiffent,  attorney,  or  consignee:  Provided, 
'niat  the  words  "money  at  interest^"  as 
used  in  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an 
amendment,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  in- 
clude all  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  debt, 
bearing  interest,  without  reference  to  the 
consideration  of  the  same.  The  exception 
allowed  by  the  twentieth  section  for  agri- 
cultural products  shall  be  construed  to  em- 
brace such  products  only  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  producer,  or  held  for  his  ac- 
count But  no  tax  shall  be  assessed  or 
levied  on  aby  money  at  interest  when  the 
notes,  bond,  bill,  or  other  security  taken 
for  its  payment,  shall  be  worthless  from 
the  insolvency  and  total  inability  to  pay 
of  the  payer  or  obligor,  or  person  liable  to 
make  ^h  payment ;  i^d  ^  securities  for 
money  payable  under  this  act  shall  be 
assessed  according  to  their  value,  and  the 
assessor  shall  have  the  same  power  fo  as- 
certain the  value  of  such  securities  as  the 
law  confers  upon  him  with  respect  to  other 
property. 

Sec.  4.  That  an  amount  of  money,  not 
exceeding  $25,000,  shall  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  monev 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  be  disbursed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  chief 
State  tax  collectors,  for  such  expenses  as 
shall  be  actually  incurred  for  salaries  of 
clerks,  office  hire,  stationery,  and  inciden- 
tal charges;  but  the  books  and  printing 
require  shall  be  at  the  expense  ot  the  de- 
partment, and  subject  to  its  approval. 

Sec.  5.  The  lien  for  the  tax  shall  attach 
from  the  date  of  the  assessment,  and  shall 
follow  the  same  into  every  State  in  the 
Confederacy ;  and  in  case  any  person  shall 
attempt  to  remove  any  property  which  may 
be  liaole  to  tax,  bevond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  in  which  the  tax  is  payable, 
without  payment  of  the  tax,  the  collector 
of  the  district  may  distrain  upon  and  sell 
the  same,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pro- 
vided in  cases  where  default  is  made  in 
the  payment  of  the  tax. 

Sec.  6.  On  the  report  of  any  chief  col- 
lector, that  any  county,  town  or  district, 
or  any  part  thereof,  is  occupied  by  the 
public  enemy,  or  has  been  bo  occupied  as 


to  occasion  destruction  of  crops  or  propenj'. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treamuy  mxy  sospena 
the  collection  of  tax  in  such  region  until 
the  same  can  be  reported  to  Congress,  and 
its  action  had  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  any  of  the  Confederate 
States  shall  undertake  to  pay  the  tax  to  be 
collected  within  its  limits  blefore  the  time 
at  which  the  district  coUectors  shall  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  suspend  the 
appointment  of  such  collectors,  and  may 
direct  the  chief  collector  to  appoint  assess- 
ors, and  to  take  proper  measures  for  the 
making  and  perfecting  tlie  returns,  assess- 
ments and  lists  required  by  law ;  and  the 
returns,  assessments   and  lists  so  made, 
shall  have  the  same  legal  validity,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  if  made  according^ 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this 
act  is  supplementary. 

Sec.  8.  That  tax  lisui  already  given, 
varying  from  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  corrected  so  as  to  conform  thereto. 

THE  TAX  ACT  OF  APRIL  24,  1863. 
[From  the  Bichmond  Whig,  April  21.] 

We  present  below  a  synopsis  of  the  bill 
to  lay  taxes  for  the  common  defence  and 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  which  has  passed  both 
branches  of  Congress.  It  is  substantially 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  committee  on 
conference : 

1.  The  first  section  imposes  a  tax  of 
eight  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  naval 
stores,  salt,  wines  and  spirituous  Uquors, 
tobacco,  manufiacturkl  or  unmanufactured, 
cotton,  wool,  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  syrup, 
rice,  and  other  agricultural  products,  held 
or  owned  on  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  and 
not  necessary  for  family  consumption  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  year  1863, 
and  of  the  growth  or  production  of  any 
year  preceding  the  year  1863 ;  and  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent  upon  all  moneys,  bank 
notes  or  other  currency  on  hand  or  on  de- 
posit on  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  and  on 
the  value  of  all  credits  on  which  the  in- 
terest has  not  been  paid,  and  not  employed 
in  a  business,  the  income  derivea  m>m 
which  is  taxed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act:  Protnded,  That  all  moneys  owned, 
held  or  deposited  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Confederate  States  shall  be  valued  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  in  Confederate 
treasury  notes.  The  tax  to  be  assessed  on 
tho  first  day  of  July  and  collected  on  the 
first  day  of  October  next,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  may  be  practicable. 

2.  Every  person  engaged,  or  intending 
to  engage,  in  any  business  named  in  the 
fifth  section,  shall,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  act^  or  at  the  time  of  be- 
ginning business,  and  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary in  each  year  thereafter,  register  with 
the  district  collector  a  true  account  of  the 
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Bame  and  residence  of  each  perBon,  fiim, 
or  ooiporatioii  engaged  or  interested  in  the 
basinesa,  with  a  statement  of  the  time  for 
which,  and  the  phice  and  manner  in  which 
the  same  is  to  oe  conducted,  &c.  At  the 
time  of  the  registry  there  shall  be  paid  the 
specific  tax  ror  the  year  ending  on  the 
next  31st  of  December,  and  snch  other  tax 
aa  may  be  doe  upon  sales  or  receipts  in 
such  boaineas. 

S.  Any  penon  failing  to  make  such 
registry  and  pay  snch  tax,  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  taxes  upon  nis  business  im- 
posed by  the  act,  pay  double  the  amount 
of  the  specific  tax  on  such  business,  and  a 
like  sum  for  every  thirty  days  of  such 
failure. 

A.  Bequires  a  separate  registry  and  tax 
for  each  business  mentioned  in  the  fifth 
section,  and  for  each  place  of  conducting 
the  same ;  but  no  tax  for  mere  storage  of 
goods  at  a  ^lace  other  than  the  registered 
place  of  business.  A  new  registry  required 
upon  everjr  change  in  the  place  of  conduct- 
ing a  registered  business,  upon  the  death 
of  any  person  conducting  the  same,  or 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  Dusiness  to  an- 
other, but  no  additional  tax. 

5.  Imposing  the  following  taxes  for  the 
year  enaing  31st  of  Decemoer,  1863,  and 
for  each  year  thereafter : 

Bankers  shall  pay  $600. 

Aactioneers,  retail  dealers,  tobacconists, 
pedlers,  cattle  brokers,  apotnecaries,  pho- 
tographers, and  confectioners,  $50,  and 
two  and  a  half  per  centum  on  the  gross 
amoant  of  sales  made. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  liquors,  $200,  and 
five  per  centum  on  gross  amount  of  sales. 
Betail  dealers  in  liquors,  $100,  and  ten  per 
centum  on  gross  amount  of  sales. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  groceries,  goods, 
wares^  merchandise,  &c.,  $200,  ana  two 
^d  a  half  per  centum. 

FSawnbroxers,  money  and  exchange  bro- 
ken, $200. 

Distillers,  $200,  and  twenty  per  centum. 
Brewers,  $100,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cen- 
tum. 

Hoteb,  inns,  taverns,  and  eating-houses. 
first  class,  $500 ;  second  class,  $dCK> ;  third 
claas,  $200;  fourth  class,  100;  fifth  class, 
$90.  Every  house  where  food  or  refresh- 
ments are  sold,  and  every  boarding  house 
where  there  shall  be  six  boarders  or  more, 
shall  be  deemed  an  eating  house  under 
tlusact. 

Commercial  brokers  or  commission  mer- 
chants, $200,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cen- 
tom. 

Theatres,  $500,  and  five  per  centum  on 
all  receipts.  Each  circus,  $100,  and  $10 
for  eadi  exhibition.  Jugglers  and  other 
persons  exhibiting  shows,  $50. 

Bowline  alleys  and  billiard  rooms,  $40 
for  eaeh  idley  or  table  registered. 


Livery  stable  keepers,  lawyers,  physi* 
cians,  suigeons,  and  uentists,  960. 

Butchers  and  bakers.  $50,  and  one  per 
centum. 

6.  Every  person  registered  and  taxed  is 
required  to  make  returns  of  the  gross 
amount  of  sales  from  the  passage  of  the  act 
to  the  dOth  of  June,  and  every  three  monUis 
thereafter. 

7.  A  tax  upon  all  salaries,  except  of  per- 
sons in  the  military  or  naval  service,  of  one 
per  cent,  when  not  exceeding  $1,500,  and 
two  per  cent,  upon  an  excess  over  that 
amount:  Pr<mded,  That  no  taxes  shall  be 
imposed  by  virtue  of  this  act  on  the  salary  . 
of  any  person  receiving  a  salary  not  ex« 
ceeding  $1,000  per  annum,  or  at  a  like  rate 
for  another  period  of  time,  longer  or 
shorter. 

8.  Provides  that  the  tax  on  annual  in- 
comes, between  $500  and  $1,500,  shall  be 
five  per  cent. ;  between  $1,500  and  $8,000, 
five  per  cent,  on  the  first  $1,500  and  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  excess ;  between  $3,000 
and  $5,000,  tea  per  cent ;  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
over  $10,000,  fifteen  per  cent,  subject  to 
the  following  deductions :  On  incomes  de- 
rived from  rents  of  real  estate,  manufac- 
turing, and  mining  establishments,  &c.,  a 
sum  sufficient  for  necessary  annual  repairs ; 
on  incomes  firom  any  mining  or  manufieic- 
turing  business,  the  rent,  (if  rented,)  cost 
of  labor  actually  hired,  and  raw  material ; 
on  incomes  from  navigating  enterprises, 
the  hire  of  the  vessel,  or  allowance  for 
wear  and  tear  of  the  same,  not  exceeding  < 
ten  per  cent. ;  on  incomes  derived  from  the 
sale  of  merchandise  or  any  other  property, 
the  prime  cost  of  transportation,  salaries  of 
clerks,  and  rent  of  buildings ;  on  incomes 
from  any  other  occupation,  the  salaries  of 
clerks,  rent,  cost  of  labor,  material,  &c. ; 
and  in  case  of  mutual  insurance  compa- 
nies, the  amount  of  losses  paid  by  them 
during  the  year.  Incomes  derived  frt>m 
other  sources  are  subject  to  no  deductions 
whatever. 

All  loint  stock  companies  and  corpora- 
tions shall  pay  one  tenth  of  the  dividend 
and  reserved  fund  annually.  If  the  an- 
nual earnings  shall  give  a  profit  of  more 
than  ten  and  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  on 
capital  stock,  one  eighth  to  be  paid ;  if 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  one  sixth. 
The  tax  to  be  collected  on  the  1st  of  Janut 
ary  next,  and  of  each  year  thereafter. 

9.  Relates  to  estimates  and  deductions, 
investigations,  referees,  &c. 

10.  A  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  profits 
in  1862  by  the  purcnase  and  sale  of  flour, 
com,  bacon,  pork,  oats,  ha^,  rice,  salt,  iron 
or  the  manufactures  of  iron,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses made  of  cane,  butter,  woolen  cloths, 
shoes,  boots,  blankets,  and  cotton  cloths. 
Does  not  apply  to  regular  retail  business. 

11.  Each  mrmer,  after  reserving  for  his 
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own  use  fifty  bushels  sweet  and  fifty 
bushels  Irish  potatoes,  one  handred  bushels 
corn  or  fifty  oushels  wheat  produced  this 
year,  shall  pay  and  deliver  to  the  Con- 
federate Government  one  tenth  of  the 
grain,  potatoes,  forage,  sugar,  molasses,  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  tobacco  produced.  After 
reserving  twenty  bushels  peas  or  beans  he 
shall  deliver  one  tenth  thereof. 

12.  Every  farmer,  planter,  or  erazier,  one 
tenth  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  oy  him,  in 
cured  bacon,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  of 
bacon  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork ;  one 

Eer  cent  upon  the  value  of  all  neat  cattle, 
orses,  mules,  not  used  in  cultivation,  ana 
asses,  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  same ; 
beeves  sold  to  be  taxed  as  income. 

13.  Gives  in  detail  the  duties  of  post 
quartermasters  under  the  act. 

14  Relates  to  the  duties  of  assessors  and 
collectors. 

15.  Makes  trustees,  guardians,  &c.,  re- 
sponsible for  taxes  due  firom  estates,  &c., 
under  their  control. 

16.  Exempts  the  income  and  moneys  of 
hospitals,  asylums  churches,  schools,  and 
colleges  from  taxation  under  the  act. 

17«  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  ne- 
cessary to  the  operation  of  the  act. 

18.  Provides  that  the  act  shall  be  in 
force  for  two  years  from  the  expiration  of 
the  present  year,  unless  sooner  repealed ; 
that  the  tax  on  naval  stores,  flour,  wx)ol, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  growth  of  any  year  preceaing 
1863,  imposed  in  the  first  section,  snail  be  le- 
vied and  collected  only  for  the  present  year. 

The  tax  act  of  February  17, 1864,  levies, 
in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  the  follow- 
ing, as  stated  in  the  Richmond  Smtind  of 
February,  1864 : 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  value  of  real,  personal, 
and  mixed  property,  of  every  kina  and  de- 
scription, except  the  exemptions  hereafter 
to  be  named,  five  per  cent^ ;  the  tax  levied 
on  property  employed  in  agriculture  to  be 
creaitcKi  by  the  value  of  property  in  kind. 

On  gold  and  silver  ware,  plate,  jewels, 
and  watches,  ten  per  cent 

The  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  value  of 

I>roperty  in  1860,  except  in  the  case  of 
and,  slaves,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  pur- 
chased since  January  1st,  1862,  upon  wnich 
the  tax  shall  be  levied  on  the  price  paid. 

Sec.  2.  A  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  all  shares  in  joint  stock  companies 
of  any  kind,  whether  incorporated  or  not. 
The  snares  to  be  valued  at  their  market 
value  at  the  time  of  assessment 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  market  value  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  or  bullion,  five  per  cent ; 
also  the  same  upon  moneys  held  abroad,  or 
all  bills  of  exchange  drawn  therefor. 

A  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  solvent 
credits,  and  on  all  bank  bills  and  papers 
used  as  currency,  except  non-interest-bear- 


ing Confederate  Treasury  notes,  and  not 
employed  in  a  registered  buaineai  tAxed 
twenty-five  per  cent 

Sec.  4.  Profits  in  trade  and  boflineoB 
taxed  as  follows : 

On  the  purchase  and  sale  of  agricaltaral 
products  and  mercantile  wares  generall  jT, 
from  January  1,  1863,  to  January  1,  1865, 
ten  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  tax  under 
the  act  of  April  24,  1863. 

The  same  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
coin,  exchange,  stocks,  notes,  and  credits 
of  any  kind,  and  any  property  not  in- 
cludea  in  the  foregoing. 

On  the  amoimt  of  profits  exceeding 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  any  bank,  banking' 
company,  or  joint  stock  company  of  any  de- 
scription, incorporated  or  not,  twenty-fire 
per  cent,  on  such  excess. 

Sec  6.  The  foUowing  aie  exempted 
from  taxation. 

Five  handred  dollars'  worth  of  property 
for  each  head  of  a  family,  and  a  nundred 
dollars  additional  for  each  minor  child; 
and  for  each  son  in  the  army  or  navy,  or 
who  has  fallen  in  the  service,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  when  he  enlisted,  the 
further  sum  of  $500. 

One  thousand  dollars  of  the  pr^)erty 
of  the  widow  or  minor  children  of  any 
officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  who  has 
died  in  the  service. 

A  like  amount  of  property  of  any  offi- 
cer, soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  enga^^ed  in 
the  service,  or  who  has  been  disabled 
therein,  provided  said  property,  exclusive 
of  furniture,  does  not  exceed  in  value  $1,000. 

When  property  has  been  injured  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy,  or  the  owner  unable 
temporarily  to  use  or  occupy  it  by  reason 
of  the  presence  or  proximity  of  the  enemy, 
the  assessment  may  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  damage  sustained  by  the  owner, 
and  the  tax  in  the  same  ratio  by  the  dis- 
trict collector. 

Sec.  6.  The  taxes  on  property  for  1864 
to  be  assessed  as  on  the  day  of  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  collected  the  Ist  of  June 
next,  with  ninety  days  extension  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  additional  tax  on 
incomes  or  profits  for  1863,  to  be  paid 
forthwith ;  the  tax  on  incomes,  &c«,  for  1864, 
to  be  collected  according  to  the  acts  of  1863. 

Sec.  7.  Exempts  from  tax  on  income  for 
1864,  all  property  herein  taxed  ad  valorem. 
The  tax  on  Confederate  bonds  in  no  case 
to  exceed  the  interest  payable  on  the 
same;  and  said  bonds  exempt  from  tax 
when  held  by  minors  or  lunatics,  if  the  in- 
terest do  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars. 

THE  TAX  LAW. 

We  learn  that,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  recent  tax  law  in  the  Tresijury 
Department,  tax  payers  will  be  Aquired  to 
state  the  articles  and  objects  subjected  to  a 
specific  or  ad  valorem  tax,  held,  owned,  or 
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pooBcgpad  by  them  on  the  17th  daj  of  Febru* 
arr,  1864,  tJie  date  of  the  act 

The  dflolj  wages  of  detailed  floidien  and 
other  emploT^  of  the  Gk>Teminent  are  not 
liable  to  taxation  as  income,  although  they 
mav  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  tne  sum 
of  ^1,000  per  annum. 

A  tax  additional  to  both  the  above  was 
imposed  as  follows,  June  1, 1864 : 

A  bill  to  proTide  supplies  for  the  army,  and 
to  prescribe  the  mode  of  making  im- 
pressments. 

oEa  1.  The  Conffreu  of  the  Confederate 
State*  of  America  do  enacts  Every  person 
required  to  pay  a  tax  in  kind,  under  the 
proTisiona  of  the  "  Act  to  lay  taxes  for  the 
common  defense  and  carry  oa  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  the  Confederate  States,"  approved 
April  24^  1868,  and  the  act  amendatory 
thereof^  approved  February  17, 1864,  shaU, 
in  addition  to  the  one  tenth  required  by 
said  acts  to  be  paid  as  a  tax  in  kind,  de« 
liver  to  the  Confederate  Government,  of 
the  products  of  the  present  year  and  of  the 
year  1865,  one  other  tenth  of  the  several 
products  taxed  in  kind  by  the  acts  afore- 
said, which  additional  one  tenth  shall  be 
appertained,  assessed  and  collected,  in  all 
respects,  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  said 
tax  in  kind,  and  shall  be  paid  for,  on  de- 
livery, by  the  Post-Quartermasters  in  the 
several  districts  at  the  assessed  value  there- 
of, except  that  payment  for  cotton  and  to- 
baicoo  shall  be  made  by  the  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department  appointed  to  receive 
the  ^nne. 

Sec.  2.  The  supplies  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  producer  and  his  family,  and 
to  carry  on  his  ordinary  business,  shall  be 
exempted  firom  the  contribution  required 
by  the  preceding  section,  and  from  the  ad- 
ditional impressments  authorized  by  the 
act :  Pro>Hded,  howeoer^  That  nothing  here- 
in contained  shall  be  construed  to  repeal 
or  affect  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled 
^  An  act  to  authorize  the  impressment  of 
meat  for  the  use  of  the  army,  under  certain 
circumstances,*'  approved  Feb.  17,  1864, 
and  if  the  amount  of  any  article  or  product 
so  necessary  cannot  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  assessor  and  the  producer,  it 
shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  by 
disinterested  fireeholders  of  the  vicinage,'as 
b  provided  in  cases  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  estimates  and  assessments  of  tax  in 
kind.  If  required  by  the .  assessor,  such 
freeholder  suiU  ascertain  whether  a  pro- 
dueer^  who  is  found  unable  to  furnish  the 
sddinonal  one  tenth  of  any  one  product, 
cannot  supply  the  deficiency  by  the  de- 
livery of  an  equivalent  in  other  products, 
and  upon  what  terms  such  commutation 
shall  oe  made.  Any  commutation  thus 
awarded  shall  be  enforced  and  collected,  in 
all  reepecto,  as  ia  provided  for  any  other 
eoatrilmtion  required  by  this  act 


8bc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  War  may,  at 
his  discretion,  decline  to  assess,  or,  after 
assessment,  may  decline  to  collect  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  additional  one 
tenth  herein  provided  for,  in  any  district 
or  locality;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
promptljr  to  give  notice  of  any  such  de- 
termination, specifying,  with  reasonable 
certainty,  the  district  or  locality  and  the 
product,  or  the  proportion  thereof,  as  to 
which  he  so  declines. 

8ec.  4.  The  products  received  for  the 
contribution  herein  required,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  and  accounted  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  Uiose  received  for  the  tax  in 
kind;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  may, 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice will  allow,-  authorize  the  sale  of  pro- 
ducts received  from  either  source,  to  pub- 
lic officers  or  agents  charged  in  ainr  btate 
with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  families 
of  soldiers.  Such  sale  shall  be  at  the 
prices  paid  or  assessed  for  the  products 
sold,  including  the  actual  cost  of  collec- 
tions. 

Seo.  5.  If,  in  addition  to  the  tax  in  kind 
and  the  contribution  herein  required,  the 
necessities  of  the  army  or  the  good  or  the 
service  shall  require  other  supplies  of  food 
or  forage,  or  any  other  private  property, 
and  the  same  cannot  be  procured  by  con- 
tract, then  impressments  may  be  made  of 
such  supplies  or  other  property,  either  for 
absolute  ownership  or  for  temporary  use, 
as  the  public  necessities  may  require.  Such 
impressments  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  existing  impressment  laws, 
except  BO  far  as  is  herein  otherwise  pro- 
videa. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing impressments  is  hereby  confided  exclu- 
sively to  the  officers  and  agents  charged  in 
the  several  districts  with  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  the  tax  in  kind  and  of 
the  contribution  herein  required ;  and  all 
officers  and  soldiers  in  any  department  of 
the  army  are  hereby  expressly  prohibited 
firom  undertaking  in  any  manner  to  inter- 
fere with  these  officers  and  agents  in  any 
Eart  of  their  duties  in  respect  to  the  tax  in 
ind,  the  contribution,  or  the  impressment 
herein  provided  for :    Provided^  That  this 

Srohibition  shall  not  be  ai>plicable  to  any 
istrict^  county,  or  parish  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  officer  or  agent  charged  with 
the  appointment  and  collection  of  the  tax 
in  kind. 

Sec.  7.  Supplies  or  other  property  taken 
by  impressment  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
post  Quartermasters  in  the  several  districts, 
and  snail  be  disposed  of  and  accounted  for 
by  them  as  is  required  in  respect  to  the  tax 
in  kind  and  the  contribution  herein  re- 
quired ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
post  quartermasteiB  to  equalize  and  appor- 
tion the  impressments  within  their  dii^ 
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tricts,  as  iar  as  practicable,  so  as  to  avoid 
oppresaing  any  portion  of  the  community. 

SEC.  8.  If  any  one  not  authorized  by  law 
to  collect  the  tiLx  in  kind  or  the  contribu- 
tion herein  required,  or  to  make  impress- 
ments, shall  undertake,  on  any  pretence  of 
such  authority,  to  seize  or  impress,  or  to 
collect  or  receive  any  such  property,  or 
shall,  on  any  such  pretence,-actuany  obtain 
such  property,  he  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  bv  fine  not  exceeding 
five  times  me  value  of  such  property,  ana 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  five  ;^ear8.  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court  having  iurisaic- 
tion.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  offi- 
cers and  agents  charged  with  the*  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  tax  in  kind 
and  of  the  contribution  herein  required, 
promptly  to  report,  through  the  post  quar- 
termasters in  tae  several  districts,  any  vio- 
lation or  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  by  any  officer  or  soldier  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawftd  to 
impress  any  sheep,  milch  cows,  broodmares, 
stud  horses,  jacla,  bulls,  or  other  stock 
kept  or  necessary  for  raising  horses,  mules, 
or  cattle. 

The  following  is  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate : 

Yeas  —  Messrs.  Caperton,  Graham, 
Haynes,  Jemison,  Johnson  (Ark.),  John- 
son (Mo.),  MitchelL  Orr,  WaJker,  Watson 
—10. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Baker,  Burnett,  Henry, 
Hunter,  Maxwell,  Semmes,  Sparrow — ^7. 


Admitting  IVest  Tlrgtula. 

An  important  political  movement  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war  was  the  separation 
of  West  Virginia  fix)m  the  mother  State, 
which  had  seceded,  and  her  admission  in- 
to the  Union. 

SECOin)  SESSION,    THIRTY-SEVENTH  CON- 
GRESS. 

In  Senate,  1862.  July  14.— The  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  aamission  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  into  the  Union,  passed — 
yeas  23,  nays  17,  as  follows : 

Yeas — liessrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Colla- 
mer,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale, 
Harlan,  Harris,  Howes^  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Rict, 
Sherman,  Simmons,  Ten  Eyck,  Wade, 
WQkinson,  Willey,  Wilson  of  M.assachu- 
■etts— 23. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bayard,  Browninoj,  Oar- 
lile.  Chandler,  Cowan,  Davis,  Howard, 
iumn^y,  King,  McDougdl,  Fowdl,  Sauls- 
bury.  Stark,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wilson  of 
Missouri,    Wright— 17, 

During  the  pendency  of  this  bill,  July 
14, 1862,  Mr.  Sumner  moved  to  strike  from 
the  first  section  of  the  second  article  the 
words:  "the  children  of  all  slaves  bom 


within  the  limits  of  said  State  shall  l>e  free/' 
and  insert: 

Within  the  limits  of  the  said  State  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involantary 
servitude,  otherwise  than  in  punislunentof 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  be  dulr 
convicted. 

Which  was  rejected— yeas  11,  nays  24,  sa 
follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Grimes, 
King,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Pomeroy,  &axnnerj 
Trumbull,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot,  Wilson, 
of  Massachusetts— 11. 

NAYS-Messrs.  Anthony,  ^ovard,Broini- 
ing,  (7aWt2€,  CoUamer,  Doolittle,  Foot  Fos- 
ter, Harris,  Henderson,  Howe,  Kennedy, 
Lane  of  Indiana,  Pcnodl,  Mice,  SauUburv, 
Sherman,  Simmons,  Stark,  Ten  Evck, 
Wade,  Wiley,  WUson  of  Missouri,  Wrk^ki 
--24. 

Mr.  Willey  proposed  to  strike  oat  all 
after  the  word  That"  in  the  first  section, 
and  insert: 

That  the  State  of  West  Virginia  be,  and 
is  hereby,  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ori^- 
nal  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  un- 
til the  next  general  census  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  members  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States:  Promded 
alwcofs,  That  this  act  shall  not  take  efiect 
until  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for. 

Sec.  2.  It  being  represented  to  Confess 
that  since  the  convention  of  the  26tn  of 
November,  1861,  thatfiramed  and  proposed 
the  constitution  for  the  said  State  of  Weet 
Virginia,  the  people  thereof  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  chanee  the  seventh  section  of  the 
eleventh  article  of  said  constitution  by 
striking  out  the  same,  and  inserting  the 
following  in  its  place,  namely.  "The  chil- 
dren of  slaves  born  within  tne  limits  of 
this  State  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1868, 
shall  be  free,  and  no  slave  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  come  into  the  State  for  permanent 
residence  therein :"  therefore, 

Be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  shall,  through 
their  said  convention,  and  by  a  vote  to  be 
taken  at  an  election  to  be  held  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  at  such  time  as  the  con- 
vention may  provide,  make  and  ratify  the 
change  aforesaid  and  properly  certify  the 
same  under  the  hand  of  the  president  of 
the  convention,  it  shall  be  lawftd  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  his 
proclamation  stating  the  fact^  and  there- 
upon this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  liter  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  said  proclamation. 

Mr  Lane  of  Kansas  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment  bv  inserting  after  the  word 
"Heiein,*  and  before  the  woid,  **  There* 
fore  *' the  words; 
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And  tiui  all  slaveB  within  the  said  State 
who  shall  at  the  time  aforesaid  be  under 
the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  free  when 
they  arriTe  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ; 
and  all  slaves  over  ten  and  under  twenty- 
<me  years  shall  be  free  when  they  arrive  at 
^e  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

Which  was  agreed  to— yeas  25,  nays  12, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Measn.  Anthony,  Clark,  OoUa- 
mer,  Doolittle,  Foot^  Foster,  Grimes,  Har- 
lan, Harris,  Howard^  Howe,  King,  Lane  of 
Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrul,  Pome- 
loy ,  Sherman,  Simmons,  Sunuer,  Ten  £yck, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot,  Wil- 
son, of  Massachusetts — 26, 

NAYS — ^Messrs.  Browning,  Oarlile,  Dams, 
Henderson,  Kennedy.  MeVouqally  FoweH, 
SauUbwyy  Stark  WiUey,  WUson  of  Mis- 
souri, Wright— 12. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  then 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  postpone  the  bill  to  the  first 
Monday  of  the  next  December  was  lost — 
yeas  17,  nays  23. 

In  House,  July  16 — ^The  bill  was  post- 
poned until  the  second  Tuesday  oi  the 
next  December — yeas  63,  nays  83. 

THIXD  8BS8IOK,    THIRTY-SEVENTH     OON- 

GBES8. 

1863^  Dec.  10,  the  House  passed  the  bill 
— yeas  96,  nays  67. 

1868,  April  20,  the  President  issued  a 

gzoclamation  announcing  the  compliance, 
f  West  Virginia,  of  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission. 
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Emancipation  and  its  attendant  agita- 
tions brought  to  the  firont  a  new  class  of 
political  questions,  which  can  best  be 
grouped  under  the  above  caption.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  legislation : 


In  Senate,  1862.  April  11  -The  Senate 
considered  a  bill  ''to  remove  all  disquali- 
fication of  color  in  carrying  the  msuls  of 
the  United  States."  It  directed  that  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  no  person,  by  reason 
of  color,  shall  be  disqualified  fi^m  em- 
ployment in  carrying  the  mails,  and  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  establishing  such  dis- 
qualification^ including  especially  the 
seventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1825, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  was,  veas  24,  nays 
11,  as  follows: 

YsAS — Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning, 
Chandler,  Clark,  CoUamer,  JWxon,  Doolit- 
tte.  Pessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale, 
Howard,  Howe,  King  Lane  of  Kansas, 
Jlofn:'     Pomeroy,    Sherman,   Simmons, 


Sumner,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  WUson  of 
Mas8achusetts~24. 

NAYS^Messrs.  Davis,  Henderson,  Ken- 
nedy,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Latham^  Nesmith, 
Pawdl,  Stark,  Willey,  WUs(m  of  Missouri, 
Wright— 11.* 

In  House,  May  21— It  w|w  considered  in 
the  House  and  laid  on  the  table— yeas  83, 
nays  43. 

First  SeMlon,  Tliirt^X:if:]it]&  OonguM, 

1864.  February  26— The  Senate  con- 
sidered the  bill — the  question  being  on 
agreeing  to  a  new  section  proposed  bv  tbe 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  ana  Post  Koads 
— as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any 
witness  on  account  of  color. 

Mr.  Powell  moved  to  amend  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "States'*  the  words:  "in 
all  cases  for  robbing  or  violating  the  mails 
of  the  United  States." 

No  further  progress  was  made  on  the 
bill. 

NEGBO   SUFFBAOB    IK   MONTAITA  TEBBI* 

TORY. 

1864,  March  18— The  House  pa88ed,with- 
out  a  division,  a  bill  in  the  usual  form,  to 
provide  a  temporary  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Montana. 

March  31— The  Senate  considered  it,' 
when  Mr.  Wilkinson  moved  to  strike  from 
the  second  line  of  the  fifth  section,  (defin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  voters.)  the  words 
"white  male  inhabitant"  and  insert  the 
words :  "  male  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  who  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  such ;"  which  was  agreed 
to—  yeas  22,  nays  17,  as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Co]lamer,Conne8s,  Dixon,  Fessenden,  Foot, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris, 
Howard,  Howe.  Morgan,  Morrill,  Pome- 
roy, Sumner,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilson— 
22. 

Nays— Messrs.  BurJcdlew,  Carlile,  Cowan, 
Davis,  Harding,  Henderson,  Johnson,  Lane 
of  Indiana,  Nesmith,  PotoeU,  Riddle,  Satds- 
bury,  Sherman,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Van 
Winkle,  Willey— 17. 

The  bill  was  then  passed — yeas  29,  nays 
8.  (Messrs.  Buckdlew,  Vavis,  Johnson,  Powdl 
Riddle,  Saulsbury,  Van  Winkle,  Willey.) 

April  16 — ^The  Senate  adopted  the  report 
of  tne  Committee  of  Conference  on  the 
Montana  bill,  which  recommended  the 
Senate  to  recede  from  their  second  amend- 
ment, and  the  House  to  agree  to  the  first 
and  third  amendments  of  the  Senate,  (in- 
cluding the  above.) 

April  15 — Mr.  Beaman  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  or  Conference  on 
the  Montana  bill,  a  feature  of  which  was 
that  the  House  should  recede  from  its  d3»^ 
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agreement  to  the  Senate  amendment  strik* 
iug  out  the  word  "  white  "  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  authorized  to  vote. 

Mr.  Holman  moved  that  the  report  be 
tabled :  which  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Speaker — ^yeas  66,  nays  66. 

Upon  agreeing  to  the  report  the  yeas 
were  54,  nays  85. 

On  motion  to  adhere  to  its  amendments, 
and  ask  another  Committee  of  Conference, 
Mr.  Webster  moved  instructions : 

And  that  said  committee  be  instructed 
to  agree  to  no  report  that  authorizes  any 
other  than  free  white  male  citizens,  and 
those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  such,  to  vote. 

.Which  was  agreed  to — -veas  75.  nays  67. 

April  15-— The  Senate  aeclinea  the  con- 
ference upon  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
House  resolution  of  that  day. 

April  18 — ^The  House  proposed  a  further 
free  conference,  to  which,  April  25,  the 
Senate  acceded. 

May  17 — In  Senate,  Mr.  Morrill  sub- 
mitted a  report  from  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee who  reconmiend  that  qualified 
voters  shall  be : 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  such,  and  who  are  otherwise  de- 
scribed and  qualified  under  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  a 
temporary  government  for  tne  Territory  of 
Idaho  approved  March  8, 1863. 

The  report  was  concuired  in — ^yeas  26, 
navs  Id. 

Mav  20 — ^The  above  report  was  made  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  House,  and  agreed  to 
—yeas  102,  nays  26. 

IN  WASHINGTON  CITY.* 

1864,  May  6 — ^The  Senate  considered  the 
bill  for  the  registration  of  voters  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  when 

Mr.  Cowan  moved  to  insert  the  word 
''white''  in  the  first  section,  so  as  to  con- 
fine the  right  of  voting  to  white  male 
citizens. 

May  12 — ^Mr.  Morrill  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  words — 

*  In  1M0  a  Tote  wm  had  in  th«  State  of  New  Torii  on 
a  proponltioD  topennlt  negro  suffhtfce  wHluratapropOTty 
quallflcatlon.  The  result  of  the  city  waa-^yeea  1,640. 
nays  37,47  .  In  the  State— yeas  197,506.  nare  3!)7,984. 
In  1864  a  tike  propoaltion  was  defeated— yeaa  86,406,  nays 
2-24;»6. 

In  1868,  In  Angost,  a  Toto  wae,  heul  In  the  State  of  nil- 
noia,  on  MTvral  propadtiona  relating  to  negmea  aoA 
mulattoeB,  with  this  result : 

For  excluding  them  ttom  the  State 171 .883 

Against 7i;i06 

100«B87 

Against  granting  them  saffrage  or  right 

tooffloa 21  ,980 

M  0T«  ••  ...  ...  •*•  M....  •••  ■••  .«.•.«  ...  •••  ••.  •••  •«•  ...  ••*  a  <SO,04w 


Tor  tha  enactment  of  laws  to  pvohlblt 
them  ttom  going  io»  or  voting  in,  the 

PmW  »»••••  — ■••»—>— —eeae—  mm   ••«  e»«ee«  •••••••       1^B|,«0B 
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And  shall  have  paid  all  8ch^*ol  taxes  and 
all  taxes  on  personal  property  properly  as- 
sessed against  him^  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  mayor,  collector,  r^;i8ter,  memben 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  board  of 
common  council,  and  assessor,  and  for 
every  officer  authorized  to  be  elected  at^ 
an^  election  under  any  act  or  acts  to  which 
this  is  amendatory  or  supplementary, 
and  inserting  the  words  — 

And  shall  within  the  year  next  preced- 
ing the  election  have  paid  a  tax,  or  been 
assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
District,  county,  or  cities,  therein,  or  been 
exempt  from  taxation  having  taxable' 
estate,  and  who  can  read  and  write  with 
facility,  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an 
elector. 

May  26 — ^Mr.  Sumner  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  adding  this  proviso : 

jhrovided.  That  there  shall  be  no  excln- 
sion  of  any  person  from  the  registry  on  ac 
count  of  color.    • 

May  27 — ^Mr.  Harlan  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  making  the  word  "  per^ 
son "  .  read  "  persons,''  and  adding  th^ 
words — 

Who  have  borne  arms  in  the  militaif 
ser\'ice  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been 
honorably  discharged  therefrom. 

Which  was  agreed  to  yeas  2ft,  nays  12, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony^  Chandler, 
Clark,  CoUamer,  Conness,  &xon,  Fessen- 
den,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan, 
Harris,  Johnson,  Liane  of  Indiana,  Lane 
of  Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Fomerov, 
Ramsey,  Sherman,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull, 
Wade,  Willey,  Wilson— 26. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Buckalew,  CarlUe,  Cow- 
an, Davis,  Hendricks,  MeDougall,  Powdl 
Richardson.  Saulsbury,  Sumner,  Van 
Winkle,  Wilkinson— 12. 

May  28 — ^Mr.  Sumner  moved  to  add 
these  words  to  the  last  proviso : 

And  provided  further,  That  all  persons, 
without  distinction  of  color,  who  shall, 
within  the  year  next  preceding  the  election, 
have  paid  a  tax  on  any  estate,  or  been  as- 
sessed with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  said 
District,  or  been  exempt  from  taxation 
having  taxable  estate,  and  who  can  read 
and  write  with  facility,  shall  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  an  elector.  But  no  person 
now  entitled  to  vote  in  the  said  District, 
continuing  to  reside  therein,  shall  be  dis- 
fnn  chised  hereby. 

Which  was  rejected— yeas  8,  nays  27,  as 
follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  Morgan,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Sum- 
ner, Wilkinson— 8. 

Nays— Messrs.  Buekalew,  Carlile,  CoUa- 
mer, Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon,  Fessenden^ 
FootFoster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Har- 
ris, Hendricks,  Hides,  Johnson,  Lane  cl 
Indiana,  McDougaU,  Morrill,  PoweU,  Sonus- 
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Bnry,  ShermaiL  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Van 
Winkle,  Wilier,  Wilson— 27. 

The  other  proposition  of  Mr.  Bumner, 
amended  on  motion  of  Mr.  Harlan,  waa 
then  rejected — ^yeas  18,  nays  20,  as  follows: 

Ykas  —  Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler, 
dark,  Dixon,  Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Harlan, 
Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan, 
Pameroy,  Ramsey,  6herman,  Bnmner, 
Wilkinson,  Wilson— 18. 

NiYS — ^Messrs.  Buckalew,  Canile,  Co- 
wan, Dams,  Grimes,  Harris,  Hendricks, 
^ckBy  Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDou- 
gain,  Morrill,  NesmUh,  FotMll,  Richardson, 
Saidsbitry,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Van 
Winkle^  WiUey— 20. 

The  Dill  then  passed  the  Senate,  and 
afterward  the  House,  without  amendment. 


Jpciwdwi^  Ooland  Pitnom  from  Can. 

In  Senate— 1868,  February  27— Pending 
a  suppl^nent  to  the  charter  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Alexandria  Railroad  Company, 
Mr.  Sumner  offered  this  proidso  to  the 
first  seel  ion: 

That  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from 
Uie  cars  on  account  of  color. 

Which  was  agreed  to — yeas  19,  nays  18, 
aa  follows : 

Y8A8 — ^Messrs.  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Fessenden,  Foot,  Grimes,  Harris,  Howard, 
King,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Pomeroy, 
Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wil- 
kinson, Wilmo^  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts 
—19. 

Nayb — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Car- 
lUe,  Cowan,  Davis,  Henderson,  Hicks, 
Howe,  Kennedy,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Latham^ 
McDouyaU,  Powell,  Richardson,  Saulshury, 
T\iame,  Willey,  Wilson  of  Missouri — 18. 

March  2. — ^The  House  concurred  in  the 
amendment  without  debate,  under  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Pint  HcMtony  Tblrtjr-Elgl&tlL  Congress. 

In  Senate— 1864,  February  10  — Mr. 
Sumner  offered  the  following : 

ResoUedj^  That  the  Committee  on  tne 
District  of  Columbia  be  directed  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  further  providinf 
by  law  aeainst  the  exclusion  of  colored 
persons  from  the  equal  enjo^ent  of  all 
railroad  privileges  in  theDistnct  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Which  was  agreed  to — yeas  80,  nays  10. 

February  2f— Mr.  Willey,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
made  this  report,  and  the  committee  were 
discharged; 

The  Comnuttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  were  reouired  by  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  passea  February  8,  1864, 
"  to  consider  the  expediency  of  further 
providing  by  law  against  the  exclusion  of 
colored  persons  from  the  equal  enjoyment 
of  all  radroad  privileges  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia,''  have  had  the  matter  thus  re- 
ferred to  them  under  consideration,  and 
b^  leave  to  report : 

The  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  incorporate 
the  Washington  and  Georgetown  Railroad 
Company,"  approved  May  17, 1862,  nuidces 
no  distinction  as  to  passeneers  over  said 
road  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  colored  persons  are  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  said  road  which 
other  persons  have,  and  to  all  remedies  for 
any  denial  or  breach  of  such  privileges 
which  belongs  to  any  person. 

The  committee  therefore  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  ol 
the  premises. 

Mlarch  17 — ^The  Senate  considered  the 
bill  to  incorporate  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
road Company,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  pending  question  being  an  amendment, 
offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  to  add  to  the  four"* 
teenth  section  the  words : 

Provided,  That  there  shall  be  no  regula- 
tion excluding  any  person  from  any  car  on 
account  of  color. 

Which  was  agreed  to — ^yeas  19,  nays  17, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Clark, 
Conness,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes, 
Harlan,  Howe,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan, 
Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sumner,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  Wilson — 19. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Carlile,  Davis, 
Doolittle,  Harding,  Harris,  Hendricks, 
Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Powell,  Riddle, 
Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull, 
Van  Winkle,  Willey— 17. 

The  bill  then  passed  the  Senate. 

June  19 — ^The  House  refused  to  strike 
out  the  proviso  last  adopted  in  the  Senate 
—yeas  60,  nays  76. 

And  the  bill  passed  the  House  and  was 
approved  by  the  President. 

Second  SeMton,  Thtrtytkarrmxth.  Congmifc 

Colored  Penom  a$  WitHe$$ei* 

In  Senate — ^Pending  the  confiscation  bill, 
June  28, 1862. 

Mr.  Sumner  moved  these  words  as  an 
addition  to  the  14th  section : 

And  in  all  the  proceedings  under  this 
act  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any  wit- 
ness on  account  of  color. 

Which  was  rejected — ^yeas  14,  nays  25, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Chandler,  Grimes,  Har* 
Ian,  Howard,  King,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Mor- 
rill, Pomeroy,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  Wilmot — 14. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning, 
CarlUe,  Clark,  Collamer,  Cowan,  Daxns, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Harris,  Henderson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Aet- 
mith,  Pearce,  Powdl,  Sherman,  Simmons^ 
Stark,  Ten  Byck,  Willey,  Wilson  of  Mia- 
Bouri,  Ifri^rA^— 25.. 
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Fendinff  the  consideration  of  the  stipple- 
ment  to  tne  emancipation  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia, 

1862,  July  7 — ^Mr.  Bomner  moved  a  new 
section: 

That  in  all  the  judicial  proceedings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  there  shall  be  no 
exclusion  of  any  witness  on  account  of 
color. 

Which  was  adopted— yeas  26,  nays  11. 

The  bill  then  passed— yeas  29,  nays  6 ; 
^essrs.  Carlile,  Dams.  Kennedy,  Fowdlj 
Wilson,  of  Missouri,  Wright.) 

July  9 — ^The  bill  passed  the  House — 
yeas  69,  nays  36.  There  was  no  separate 
yote  on  the  above  proposition. 

Pending  the  consideration  in  the  Senate 
of  the  House  bill  in  relation  to  tiie  com- 
petency of  witnesses  in  trials  of  equity  and 
admiralty, 

1862,  July  15— Mr.  Sumner  offered  this 
proviso  to  the  first  section : 
^  Pnmded,  That  there  shall  be  no  exclu- 
tion  of  any  witness  on  account  of  color. 

Which  was  rejected— yeas  14,  nays  23. 

_  • 

1864,  June  25 — Pending  the  civil  appro- 
priation bill,  in  Committee  of  the  Wnole, 
mi.  Sumner  offered  this  proviso : 

Ptamded,  That  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  there  shall  be  no  exclusion 
of  any  witness  on  account  of  color. 

Mr.  Buckalew  moved  to  add : 

Nor  in  civil  actions  because  he  is  a  party 
to  or  interested  in  the  issue  tried. 

Which  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  amend- 
ment as  amend^  was  agreed  to — ^yeas  22, 
nays  16. 

The  Senate  subsequently  concurred  in 
this  amendment— yeas  29,  nays  10. 

IN  HOUSE. 

June  29 — The  question  being  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Mallory  moved  to  add  this  proviso 
to  the  section  amended  in  the  Senate : 

IVonlded,  That  n^ro  testimony  shall 
only  be  taken  in  the  United  States  courts 
in  those  States  the  laws  of  which  authorize 
such  testimony. 

Which  was  rejected— yeas  47,  nays  66. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  was  then 
agreed  to— yeas  67,  nays  48. 

GOLOBED  SCHOOLS. 

^  Juno  8. — ^The  House  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  instruction  of  youth  in 
Washington  city,  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  separate  schools  for  the  colored 
children,  by  setting  apart  such  a  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  school  fiind  as  the  num- 
ber of  colored  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  seventeen  bear  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  District  The  bill, 
with  amendments,  passed  both  Houses 
without  a  division. 


On  all  of  these  ouestions  of  color,  Hhrn 
Democrats  invariabVi  on  test  votes,  wef* 
found  against  any  concession  of  rights  to 
the  negro.    These  were  frequently   aided 
by  some  Republicans,  more  conserratiTe 
than  their  colleagues,  or  representing  closer 
districts  where  political  prejudices  vrouM 
affect  their  return  to  their  seats.    It  will 
be  observed  that  on  nearly  all  these  qnes* 
tions  Senator  Charles  Sumner  took   the 
lead.    He  was  at  that  Cime  pre-eminendj 
the  Moses  of  the  colored  man,  and  led  him 
from  one  riffhtto  another  through  Sena- 
torial difGicmties,  which  bv  the  way,  were 
never  as  strong  as  that  in  the  House,  where 
Thaddeus  Stevens  was  the  boldest   cham- 
pion of  *'  the  rights  of  the  black  man.''  In 
the  field,  rather  in  the  direction  of  whal 
should  be  done  with  the  "  contrabands  " 
and  escaped  slaves,  the  Secretary  of  Wai^ 
C^neral  Cameron,  was  their  most  radical 
friend,  and  his  instructions  were  so  ont^ 
spoken  that  Lincoln  had  to  modify  them. 
As  early  as  December  1, 1861,  Qenenil 
Cameron  wrote : 

"  While  it  is  plain  that  the  slave  prop- 
erty of  the  South  is  Justly  subjected  to  ali 
the  consequences  of  this  rebellions  war, 
and  that  the  Government  would  be  nntrae 
to  its  trust  in  not  employing  all  the  right* 
and  powers  of  war  to  bring  it  to  a  sp^dy 
close,  the  details  of  the  plan  for  doing  so, 
like  all  other  military  measures,  murt,  in 
a  great  degree,  be  left  to  be  determined  by 
particular  exigencies.  The  dispositiou  ot 
other  property  belonging  to  the  rebels  that 
becomes  subject  to  our  arms  is  governed  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  hold  slaves,  none 
to  restrain  a  slave  of  his  liberty,  or  to  ex- 
act his  service.  It  has  a  right,  howoMer, 
to  use  the  voluntarv  service  of  slaves  lib- 
erated by  war  from  their  rebel  masters,  like 
any  other  property  of  the  rebels,  in  what* 
ever  mode  may  be  most  efficient  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Government,  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
lion. It  is  clearly  a  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  arm  slaves  when  it  may  Become 
necessary  as  it  is  to  take  gunpowder  from 
the  enemv.  Whether  it  irt  expedient  to  do 
so  is  pureljr  a  military  question.  Theiiriit 
is  unquestionable  by  the  laws  of  war.  Ine 
expediency  must  be  determined  by  drcnm- 
stances,  keeping  in  view  the  great  object 
of  overcoming  the  rebels,  re-establishing 
the  laws,  and  restoring  peace  to  the  na- 
tion. 

"  It  is  vain  and  idle  for  the  Government 
to  carry  on  this  war,  or  hope  to  maintain 
its  existence  a^nst  rebellious  force,  with- 
out enjoying  all  the  rights  and  powers  of 
war.  As  has  been  said,  the  right  tode« 
prive  the  rebels  of  their  property  in  slaves 
and  slave  labor  is  as  clear  and  absolute  as 
the  right  to  take  forage  from  the  fields  or 
cotton  from  the  warehouse,  or  powder  and 
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from  the  magazine.    To  leave  the 

enijr  in  the  posaesaion  of  such  property 

forage  and  cotton  and  military  stores, 

aiMi  the  meana  of  constantly  reproducing 

tikcm,  would  be  madness.    It  is,  therefore, 

equal  madness  to  leave  them  in  peaceful 

&nd  secure  possession  of  slave  property, 

moTO  valuable  and  efficient  to  them  for  war 

tbfta  forage,  cotton  and  military  stores. 

Sa<^  policy  would    be  national   suicide. 

What  to  do  with  that  species  of  property 

19  a  question  that  time  and  circumstances 

will  solve,  and  need  not  be  anticipated 

further  than  to  repeat  that  they  cannot  be 

held  bv  the  Qovemment  as  slaves.  It  would 

be  useless  to  keep  them  as  prisoners  of  war ; 

and  self-preservation,  the  highest  duty  of 

a  <3ovemment^  or  of  individuals,  demands 

that  they  ahould  be  disposed  of  or  em- 

plov«d  in  the  most  effective  manner  that 

will  tend  most  speedily  to  suppress  the  in- 

suirection  and  restore  the  authority  of  the 

Government.    If  it  shall  be  found  that  the 

men  who  have  been  held  by  the  rebels  as 

slaves  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  and  per- 

Imning  efficient  military  service,  it  is  the 

right,  and  may  become  the  duty,  of  this 

Government  to  arm  and  e^uip  them,  and 

employ  their  services  against  the  rebels, 

naaer   proper  military  regulations,  disci- 

fdine  and  command. 

^  But  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be 
used  by  the  Government,  it  is  plain  that, 
once  liberated  by  the  rebellious  act  of  their 
maatera,  they  should  never  again  be  re- 
stored to  bondage.  By  the  master's  trea- 
son and  rebellion  he  forfeits  all  right  to 
the  labor  and  service  of  his  slave ;  and  the 
slave  of  the  rebellious  master,  b^  his  ser- 
vice to  the  €h>vemment,  becomes  justly  en- 
titled to  freedom  and  protedloiy 

"The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
siaTea  of  r^)els,  after  &e  close  of  the  war, 
can  be  safely  left  to  the  wisdom  and  pat- 
rkytiam  of  Congress.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  will  unquestionably  secure 
to  the  loyiii  slaveholders  every  right  to 
whidi  they  are  entitled  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country." 

[Subseouent  events  proved  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy,  and  it  was  eventually  adopt- 
ed by  an  Administration  which  proclaimed 
its  policy  "  to  move  not  ahead  but  with  the 
people.''] 

F^esident  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  mod- 
ified the  above  language  so  as  to  make  it 
read: 

''It  is  already  a  grave  question  what 
shall  be  done  with  those  slaves  who  were 
abandoned  by  their  owners  on  the  advance 
of  onr  troops  into  southern  territory,  as  at 
Beaufort  district,  in  South  Carolina.  The 
number  left  within  our  control  at  that 
point  IS  very  considerable,  and  similar 
cases  will  probably  occur.  What  shall  be 
done  with  them?  Can  we  afford  to  send 
tham  forward  to  their  masters,  to  be  by 


them  armed  against  us,  or  used  in  pro- 
ducing supplies  to  sustain  the  rebellion  T 
Their  labor  may  be  useful  to  us ;  withheld 
from  the  enemy  it  lessens  his  military  re- 
sources, and  withholding  them  has  no  ten- 
dency to  induce  the  horrors  of  insurrec- 
tion, even  in  the  rebel  communities.  They 
constitute  a  militarv  resource,  and,  being 
such,  that  the^  should  not  be  turned  over 
to  the  enemy  is  too  plain  to  discuss.  Why 
deprive  him  of  supplies  by  a  blockade,  and 
voluntarily  give  him  men  to  produce 
them? 

''The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
slaves  of  rebels,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
can  be  safely  left  to  the  wisdom  and  pat- 
riotism of  CJong^ess.  The  Representatives 
of  the  people  will  unquestionably  secure  to 
the  loyal  slaveholders  every  right  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  country." 

Secretary  Cameron  was  at  all  times  m 
favor  of  "  carrying  the  war  into  Africa," 
and  it  was  this  stem  view  of  the  situatif^o 
which  eventually  led  him  to  sanction 
measures  which  brought  him  into  plainer 
differences  with  the  Administration.  Lin- 
coln took  offense  at  the  printing  of  his  re- 
port before  submitting  it  to  him.  As  a  re- 
sult he  resigned  ana  went  to  Russia  as 
Minister,  on  nis  return  being  again  electa 
to  the  United  States  Senate-^  place  which 
he  filled  until  the  winter  of  1877,  when  he 
resigned,  and  his  son,  J.  Donald  Cameron, 
was  elected  to  the  vacancy,  and  re-elected 
for  the  term  ending  in  1885.  General  B. 
F.  Butler  was  the  author  of  the  ^'  contra- 
band "  idea.  A  year  later  the  views  of  iche 
Administration  became  more  radical  on 
questions  of  color,  and  Julv  22, 1862,  Sec- 
retary Stanton  ordered  all  Uenerals  in 
command  ''  to  seize  and  use  any  property, 
real  or  personal,  which  may  be  necessary 
or  convenient  for  their  several  commands, 
for  supplies,  or  for  other  military  purposes ; 
and  that  while  property  may  be  destroyed 
for  proper  military  objects,  none  shall  be 
destroyed  in  wantonness  or  malice. 

"  Second,  That  military  and  naval  com- 
manders shall  employ  as  laborers,  within 
and  from  said  States,  so  many  persons  of 
African  descent  as  can  be  advantageously 
used  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  giving 
them  reasonable  wages  for  their  labor. 

"  Third.  That,  as  to  both  property,  and 
persons  of  Afirican  descent,  accounts  shall 
be  kept  sufficiently  accurate  and  in  detail 
to  show  quantities  and  amounts,  and  frota 
whom  both  property  and  such  persons 
shall  have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which 
compensation  can  be  made  in  proper  cafes ; 
and  the  several  departments  of  this  Gov- 
ernment shall  attend  to  and  perform  their 
appropriate  parts  towards  the  execution  of 
these  orders." 

The  manner  and  language  employed  by 
Oeneral  McClellan  in  promulgating  this 
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order  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  led  to 
hiB  political  differep.ces  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  the  end  caused  him  to  be 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  in 
1864.  against  Lincoln.  His  language  is 
I>eculiar  and  some  of  it  worthy  of  presenta- 
tion as  of  political  importance.    Ue  said : 

'^Inhabitants,  especially  women  and 
children,  remaining  peaceably  at  their 
homes,  must  not  be  molested;  and  wher- 
ever commanding  officers  find  families 
peculiarly  exposed  in  their  persons  or 
property  to  marauding  from  this  army,  they 
will,  as  heretofore,  so  far  as  they  can  do 
with  safety  and  without  detriment  to  the 
service,  post  guards  for  their  protection. 

**  In  protecting  private  property,  no  refer- 
ence is  intended  to  persons  held  to  service 
or  labor  by  reason  of  African  descent. 
Such  persons  will  be  regarded  by  this 
army,  as  they  heretofore  have  been,  as  oc- 
cupying simply  a  peculiar  legal  status 
under  State  laws,  which  condition  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  United  States  are 
not  required  to  regard  at  all  in  districts 
where  military  operations  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  rebellious  action  of  the  State 
governments. 

"  Persons  subject  to  suspicion  of  hostile 
purposes,  residing  or  bein^  near  our  forces, 
will  be,  as  heretofore,  subject  to  arrest  and 
detention,  until  the  cause  or  necessity  is 
removed.  All  such  arrested  parties  will 
be  sent,  as  usual,  to  the  Provost  Marshal 
General,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  in 
each  case. 

''The  general  commanding  takes  this 
occasion  to  remind  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  this  army  that  we  are  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  suppressing  rebel- 
lion against  their  authority;  that  we  are 
not  engaged  in  a  war  of  rapine,  revenge, 
or  subjugation ;  that  this  is  not  a  contest 
against  populations,  but  against  armed 
forces  and  political  organizations ;  that  it 
is  a  struggle  carried  on  with  the  Unit^ 
States,  and  should  be  conducted  byus upon 
the  highest  principles  known  to  Christian 
civilization." 

At  this  time  such  were  the  prejudices  of 
Union  soldiers  andnst  negroes,  because  of 
growing  political  agitation  in  the  North, 
that  many  would  loudly  jeer  them  when 
seen  within  the  lines.  The  feeling  was 
even  greater  in  the  ranks  of  civilians,  and 
yet  Congress  moved  along,  step  by  step. 
The  87th  abolished  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  prohibited  it  in  all  the  terri- 
tories ;  confirmed  the  freedom  of  the  slaves 
owned  by  those  in  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment; authorized  the  employment  of 
colored  men  in  fortifications,  their  enlist- 
ment, etc;  and  enacted  an  additional 
article  of  war,  which  prohibited  any  officer 
from  returning  or  aiding  the  return  of  any 
ftigitive  slave.    These  were  rapid  strides. 


but  not  as  rapid  as  were  demanded  b  j  ih» 
more  radical  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 
We  have  shown  that  most  of  them  were 
opposed  by  the  Democrats,  not  solidly  sure 
where  they  were  plainly  political,  but  this 
party  became  less  soua  as  the  war  ad- 
vanced. 

Senator  Wilson  was  the  author  of  the 
bill  to  abolish  slaverv  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  excited  much  debate,  and 
the  range  of  the  speeches  covered  the  en- 
tire question  of  slavery.  Those  from  the 
Border  States  opposed  it  (a  few  Eepublicans 
and  all  Democrats)  but  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  North  supported  it.  The  vote 
in  the  Senate  was  29  for  to  6  against  In 
the  House  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  advocated 
colonization  in  connection  with  the  bill, 
but  his  idea  met  with  little  favor.  Crit- 
tenden, Wicklifie  and  Yallandigham  were 
prominent  in  opposition.  Its  most  promi- 
nent advocates  were  Stevens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  Bingham  of  Ohio.  The  vol« 
was  92  for  to  88  against. 

The  bill  of  Arnold,  of  Illinois,  "  to  ren- 
der freedom  national  and  slavery  sectional," 
the  leading  idea  in  the  platmrm  of  the 
convention  which  nominated  Lincoln,  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  "  all  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  then  existing,  or  there- 
after to  be  formed  or  acquired  in  any  way." 
It  was  vehemently  opposed,  but  passed 
with  some  modifications  by  58  ayes  to  50 
noes,  and  it  also  passed  the  Senate. 

In  the  Spring  of  1862  General  David 
Hunter  brought  the  question  of  the  enlist- 
ment of  colored  troops  to  a  direct  issue  by 
raising  a  r^ment  of  them.  On  the  9th  of 
June  following,  Mr.  Wickliffe  of  Ken- 
tucky, succeeded  in  getting  the  House  to 
adopt  a  resoliition  of  inquiry.  Corres- 
pondence followed  with  General  Hunter. 
He  confessed  the  fact,  stated  that  *'  he  found 
his  authority  in  the  instructions  of  Secre- 
taiT  Cameron,  and  said  that  he  hoped  by 
fall  to  enroll  about  fifty  thousand  of  these 
hardy  and  devoted  soldiers."  When  this 
reply  was  read  in  the  House  it  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  lauehter  from  the  Republi- 
cans, and  signs  of  anger  from  the  others. 
A  great  debate  followed  on  the  amendment 
to  the  bill  providing  for  the  calling  out  of 
the  militia,  clothing  the  President  with  full 
power  to  enlist  colored  troops^  and  to  pro- 
claim ''he,  his  mother,  and  wife  and  chil- 
dren forever  free,"  after  such  enlistment 
Preston  King,  of  New  York,  was  the  author 
of  this  amendment  Davis,  of  Kentuckv, 
and  Carlisle  of  West  Virginia,  were  promi- 
nent Senators  in  opposition;  while  Ten 
Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  Sherman  of  Ohio, 
and  Browning  of  Illinois  sought  to  modify 
it    Garrett  Davis  said  in  opposition : 

"  Do  you  expect  us  to  ^ve  our  sanc- 
tion and  approval  to  these  things  ?  No,  no  ( 
We  would  regard  their  authors  as  our  worst 
enemies ;  and  there  is  no  foreign  despot- 
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that  could  come  to  our  rescue,  tliat  we 

ivould  i|ot  fondly  embrace,  before  we  would 

ambmit  to  any  such  condition  of  thmes." 

Senator  Fessenden  of  Maine,  m  aavo- 

emcr  of  the  amendment,  said  : 

'^I  tell  the  President  from  my  place  here 
as  a  Senator,  and  I  tell  the  genends  of  our 
Army,  they  must  reverse  their  practices 
and  course  of  proceeding  on  this  subject 
*  *  ♦  Treat  your  enemies  as  enemies,  as 
the  wont  of  enemies,  and  avail  yourselves 
like  men  of  every  power  which  GK>d  has 
placed  in  your  hands,  to  accomplish  your 
purpose,  within  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fere." 

The  bill  passed,  so  modified,  as  to  give 
freedom  to  all  who  should  perform  military 
aervioe,  but  restricting  liberty  to  the  fami- 
lies of  such  only  as  belonged  to  rebel  mas- 
ters. It  passed  the  House  July  16th,  1862, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  the  President, 
who  said : — "  And  the  promise  made  must 
be  kept!"  General  Huator  for  his  part  in 
beginning  colored  enlistments,  was  out- 
lawed bv  the  CSonfederate  Congress.  Hunter 
followed  with  an  order  freeing  the  slaves 
in  South  Carolina. 

In  January,  1863,  pursuant  to  a  sugges* 
tion  in  the  annual  report  of  Secretary 
Stanton,  who  was  by  this  time  as  radical 
as  his  predecessor  in  office,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
enroll  into  the  land  and  naval  service  such 
number  of  volunteers  of  African  descent 
as  he  might  deem  useful  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  and  for  such  term  as  ne  misht 
prescribe,  not  exceeding  five  years.  The 
slaves  of  loyal  citizens  in  the  Border 
States  were  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.    In  the  Senate  an  adverse  re- 

fort  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the 
resident  already  possessed  these  powers. 
la  January,  18^  Senator  Willon.  who 
was  by  this  time  chairman  of  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  authorized  a  draft  for 
the  National  forces  from  the  ranks  of  all 
male  citizens,  and  those  of  foreign  birth 
who  lukd  declared  their  intentions,  eto. 
The  bill  contained  the  usual  exemp- 
tions. 

OOXFSDERATE  USE  OP  COLORED  MEH. 

In  June,  1861,  the  rebel  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  passed  this  enlistment  bill, 
which  became  a  law : 

SEa  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
A»sembly  of  the  State  of  Ihnnessee,  That 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
Governor  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  receive 
into  the  military  service  of  the  Stete  all 
male  free  persons  of  color  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  fifty,  or  such  numbers  as 
may  be  necessary,  who  may  be  sound  in 
mind  and  body^  and  capable  of  actoal  ser- 
tice. 


2.  That  such  free  persons  of  color  shall 
receive,  each,  eight  dollars  per  month,  as 

Say,  and  such  persons  shall  oe  entitied  to 
raw,  each,  one  ration  per  day,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  yearly  allowance  each  for 
clothing. 

8.  That,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the 
sherifis  of  the  several  counties  m  this 
State  to  collect  accurate  information  as  to 
the  number  and  condition,  with  the  names 
of  free  persons  of  color,  subiect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  shall,  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable, report  the  same  in  writing  to  the 
Governor, 

4.  That  a  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
sherifis,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  to 
perform  the  duties  reouired,  shall  be 
ddemed  an  offence,  ana  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  as  a  misde- 
meanor. 

5.  That  in  the  event  a  sufficient  number 
of  free  persons  of  color  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  State  shall  not  tender  their  services, 
the  Gk)vemor  is  empowered,  through  the 
sherifEs  of  the  different  counties,  to  press 
such  persons  until  the  requisite  number  is 
obtained. 

6.  That  when  any  mess  of  volunteers 
shall  keep  a  servant  to  wait  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mess,  each  servant  shall  be  al- 
lowed one  ration. 

This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

W.  C.  Whitthorne, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 

B,  L.  Stovall, 

Speaker  of  the  Seriate* 

Passed  June  28, 1861. 

1862,  November  2 — Governor  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  issued  a  call  announc- 
ing that  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  negroes  be 
not  tendered  within  ten  days,  General 
Mercer  will,  in  pursuance  of  authority 
given  him,  proceea  to  impress,  and  asking 
of  ever^  planter  of  Georgia  a  tender  of  one 
fifth  of'^his  negroes  to  complete  the  fortifi- 
cations around  Savannah.  This  one  fifth 
is  estimated  at  15,000. 

1868.  The  Go  vemor  of  South  Carolina 
in  July,  issued  a  proclamation  for  8.000 
negroes  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  "the 
need  for  them  being  pressing." 

« 

THE  CHAKGING  SENTIMESTT  OF  OONGRBBS. 

In  the  Rebel  House  of  Representatives, 
December  29th,  Mr.  Daroan,  of  Alabama, 
introduced  a  bill  to  receive  into  the  mili- 
tary service  all  that  portion  of  population 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  known  as  **  Creoles." 

Mr.  Dargan  supported  the  bill  in  some 
remarks.  He  saia  the  Creoles  were  a 
mixed-blooded  race.  Under  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1803,  and  the  treaty  of  Spain  in 
1810,  they  were  recognized  as  freemen* 
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Many  of  them  owned  large  estates,  and 
were  intelligent  men.  Tliey  were  as  much 
devoted  to  our  cause  as  any  class  of  men  in 
the  South,  and  were  even  anxious  to  go 
into  service.  They  had  applied  to  him  to 
be  received  into  service,  and  he  had  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Randolph.  Uien  Secretary  of 
\^'ar.  Mr.  Randolph  decided  against  the 
application,  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
furnish  to  the  enemy  a  pretext  of  arming  our 
slaves  against  us.  Some  time  after  this 
he  was  again  applied  to  by  them,  and  he 
<went  to  me  present  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Seddon,  and  laid  the  matter  before  him. 
Mr.  Seddon  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposition,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
come  up  before  him  through  the  military 
authorities.  To  obviate  this  objection, 
Gen.  Maury,  at  Mobile,  soon  afterwards 
represented  their  wishes  to  the  War  De- 
partment. Mr.  Seddon  refused  the  offer  of 
their  services,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  position  we  occu- 

Sied  before  the  world ;  that  it  could  not  be 
one. 

Mr.  Dargan  said  he  differed  with  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  cared  not  for  "  the 
world."  He  cared  no  more  for  their 
opinions  than  they  did  for  ours.  He  was 
anxious  to  briuK  into  service  every  free 
man,  be  he  who  ne  may,  willing  to  strike 
for  our  cause.  He  saw  no  objection  to 
employing  Creoles;  they  would  form  a 
potent  element  in  our  army.  In  his  dis- 
trict alone  a  brigade  of  them  could  be 
raised.  The  crisis  had  been  brought  upon 
us  bv  the  enemy,  and  he  believed  the  tmie 
would  yet  come  when  the  question  would 
not  be  the  Union  or  no  Union,  but 
whether  Southern  men  should  be  permitted 
to  live  at  all.  In  resisting  subjugation  by 
such  a  barbarous  foe  he  was  for  employing 
all  our  available  force.  He  would  §o 
further  and  say  thai  he  was /or  arming  and 
putting  the  slaves  into  military  service.  He 
was  in  favor  even  of  emlpoying  them  as  a 
military  arm  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 

1864.  The  Mayor  of  Charleston,  Charles 
Macbeth,  summons  all  slaveholders  within 
the  city  to  furnish  to  the  military  authori- 
ties forthwith,  one-fourth  of  all  their  male 
slaves  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty, 
to  labor  upon  the  fortifications.  The  penalty 
announced,  in  case  of  failure  to  comply 
with  this  requisition  is  a  fine  of  $200  for 
every  slave  not  forthcoming.  Compensa- 
^on  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  $400  a  year. 

All  free  male  persons  of  color  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty  are  required  to 
give  themselves  up  for  the  same  purpose. 
Those  not  complying  will  be  imprisoned, 
fluid  set  to  work  upon  the  fortifications 
along  the  coast.  To  free  negroes  no  other 
compensation  than  rations  is  allowed. 

17EGR0ES  IN  THE  ARMT. 

The  Richmond  prev  publish  the  official 


copy  of  An  act  to  increase  the  efficiencj 
of  the  army  by  the  emplo^ent  of  &ee 
negroes  «.nd  slaves  in  certam  capacities^'* 
lately  passed  by  the  Rebel  Congress.  The 
negroes  are  to  perform  "  such  duties  as  tlie 
Secretary  of  War  or  Commanding  General 
may  prescribe.*'  The  first  section  is  ms 
follows : 

The  Congress  oj  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  do  enact,  That  all  male  free  ne- 
^oes,  and  other  free  persons  of  color,  not, 
including  those  who  are  fi^ee  under  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  of  1803,  or  under  the  treaty 
of  Spain,  of  1819,  resident  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  fifty  years,  shall  be  held  liable  to  per- 
form such  duties  with  the  army,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  military  deiencea  of  the 
country,  in  the  way  of  work  upon  tiie 
fortifieations,  or  in  government  works  for 
the  production  or  preparation  of  materials 
of  war,  or  in  military  hospitals,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  or  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  msj, 
from  time  to  time,  prescnoe;  and  while 
engaged  in  the  performances  of  such  duties 
shall  receive  rations  and  clothine  and 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  eleven  dollars 
a  month,  under  such  rules  and  r^ulations 
as  the  said  Secretary  may  establish :  iVo- 
videdf  That  the  Secretary  of  War  or  tht 
Commanding  General  of  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department,  with  tlie  approval  of  the 
President,  may  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tions of  this  act  such  free  negroes  as  the 
interests  of  the  country  may  require  ^onld 
be  exempted,  or  such  as  he  may  think 
proper  to  exem})t  on  the  ground  of  justice, 
equity  or  necessity. 

The  third  section  provides  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  unable  to 
procure  the  services  of  slaves  in  an^  mili- 
tary department,  then  he  is  authorized  to 
impress  the  services  of  as  many  male 
slaves,  not  to  exceed  t^  enty  thousand,  as 
may  be  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  indicated  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act. 

The  owner  of  the  slave  is  to  be  j)aid  for 
his  services ;  or,  if  he  be  killed  or  "  escape 
to  the  enemy,"  the  owner  shall  receive  his 
full  value. 

Governor  Smith,  of  Virrinia,  has  made 
a  call  for  five  thousand  male  slaves  to  work 
on  the  batteries,  to  be  drawn  from  fifty 
counties.  The  call  for  this  force  has  been 
made  by  l^e  President  under  a  resolution 
of  Congress. 

"confederate"  legislation  upon  nb- 

obo  prisoners  and  their  white 

officers  when  captured.* 

1863,  May  1 — ^An  act  was  approved  de- 
claring that  the  commissioned  officers  of 

^December  23, 1862 — Jefforson  Davif  tamed  ft  procl*> 
madon  of  oatlawry  against  Major  Qenenl  B,  T.  Bstlai; 
the  last  two  dauaee  of  which  are : 
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die  enemj  ought  not  to  be  deliyered  to  the 
aathoritieB  of  the  respectiye  States,  (as 
suggested  in  Davis's  message ;)  but  all  cap- 
threa  taken  by  the  Confederate  forces  ongnt 
to  be  dealt  with  and  disposed  of  by  the 
Con^erate  (Soyemment. 

Pk^sident  Lincoln's  emancipation  pro- 
damations  of  September  22,  1862,  and 
January  1, 1863,  were  resolyed  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  usages  of  war  among 
eiyilixed  nations,  and  should  be  re- 
pressed by  retaliation ;  and  the  President 
B  authorized  to  cause  full  and  complete 
retaliation  for  eyery  such  violation,  in  such 
manner  and  to  sued  extent  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

Every  white  commissioned  officer  com- 
manding negroes  or  mulattoes  in  arms 
against  the  Confederate  States  shall  be 
deemed  as  inciting  servile  insurrection, 
and  shall,  if  captured,  be  put  to  death,  or 
be  otherwise  pumshed,  at  tne  discretion  of 
the  court. 

SveTy  person  charged  with  an  offence 
made  punishable  under  the  act  shall  be 
triiHi  by  the  military  court  of  the  army  or 
corps  of  troops  capturing  him ;  and,  after 
ctmmeHon,  this  President  may  commute  the 
pmUshment  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

All  ne^;roes  and  mulattoes  who  shall  be 
engaged  in  war  or  taken  in  arms  against 
the  Confederate  States,  or  shall  give  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  Confederate 
States,  shall,  when  captured  in  the  Con- 
federate States,  be  delivered  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  State  or  States  in  which  they 
shall  be  captured,  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  present  or  future  laws  of  such 
State  or  States. 


of  Ok*  Tklrtoetttli 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
growing  out  of  the  war,  and  one  of  its  di- 
rect results,  was  that  of  abolishing  slavery. 
It  was  first  introduced  to  the  House  De- 
cember 14th,  1863,  by  James  M.  Ashley  of 
Ohio.  Similar  measures  were  introduced 
by  James  M.  Wilson,  Senators  Henderson, 
Sumner  and  others.  On  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Senator  Trumbull  reported  Hen- 
derson's joint  resolution  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  That  the  following  article  be  proposed 
to  the  L^;islature)  of  the  several  States,  as 
an  amenament  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fborths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be 

Tkird.  That  aH  nagro  slaTw  ewtared  in  urma  be  at 
•oee  drilTwed  orar  to  the  executlTa  rathoritira  of  tba 
lailiaaiw  Statea  to  vhtoh  thej  belong,  to  ba  dealt  with 
•Boofdlac  to  the  Uwb  of  laid  Statea. 
Faorth.  That  the  Uke  orden  be  executed  la  all  eaaei 
■pact  to  all  eonainioned  oBlcan  of  the  United 
phen  found  terring  In  oompany  with  aaid  sUTee 
faa«rr«etton  anloet  the  Mithoiitiaa  of  the  differemt  I 
<aa  of  ttia  Coafadwacy,  1 


valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part 
of  the  said  Constitution,  namely : 

"  Abt.  18,  Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  except  as  a  punish'* 
ment  for  crime,  whereof  tne  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  with- 
in the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.*' 

The  Senate  hefOLU  the  consideration  of 
the  q^nestion  March  28th,  Senator  Trumbull 
opening  the  debate  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment He  predicted  that  within  a  year 
the  necessary  number  of  States  would  rat- 
ify it.  Wilron  of  Massachusetts  made  a 
long  and  able  speech  in  favor.  Davis  of 
Kentucky  and  Saulsbury  of  Delaware  led 
the  opposition,  but  Reyerdv  Johnson,  an 
independent  Democratic  Senator  finom 
Maryland,  surprised  ail  by  his  bold  sup- 

Eort  of  the  measure.  Among  other  thinga 
esaid: 

''  I  think  hirtor^  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement,  that  if  the  men  by  whom  that 
Constitution  was  firamed,  ana  the  people 
by  whom  it  was  adopted,  had  anticipated 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  they  would 
have  provided  by  constitutional  enactment^ 
that  tnat  evil  and  that  sin  should  in  some 
comparatively  unremote  day  be  removed. 
Witnout  recurring  to  authority,  the  writ- 
ings public  or  private  of  the  men  of  that 
day,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state 
what  the  facts  will  iustiiy  me  in  saying^ 
that  eyery  man  of  them  who  largely  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention by  which  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  eamesdy  desired,  not  only  upon 
grounds  of  political  economy,  not  only  up- 
on reasons  material  in  their  character,  but 
upon  grounds  of  morality  and  religion, 
that  sooner  or  later  the  institution  shonla 
terminate.'' 

Senator  McDongall  of  California,  op* 
posed  the  amendment  Harlan  of  Iow% 
Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Sumner, 
made  characteristic  speeches  in  fiavor. 
Sanlsbury  advocated  the  divine  right  of 
slavery.  It  passed  April  8th,  by  88  ayes  to 
6  noes,  the  latter .  comprising  Davis  and 
Powell  of  Kentucky;  McDougall  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Hendricks  of  Indiana ;  Saalsbory 
and  Riddle  of  Delaware. 

Arnold  of  Illinois,  was  the  first  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  in  the  House  (Feb.  15, 
1864.)  of  a  resolution  to  abolish  slavery : 
but  the  Constitutional  amendment  requirea 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  this  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain,  though  all  the  power  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was  bent  to  tnat  purpose.  The 
discussion  b^gan  May  81st ;  the  vote  was 
reached  June  15th,  but  it  then  failed  of 
the  required  two-thirds — ^93  for  to  65 
against,  23  not  voting.  Its  more  pro- 
noonced  advocates  were  Arnold,  Aalu^, 
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BroomaU.  Stevens,  and  Kelij  of  Peniiffjrl- 
yania;  Famsworth  and  Ingersoll  of  ifli- 
noby  and  many  others.  Its  ablest  oppo- 
nents were  Holman,  Wood,  Mallory,  Cox 
and  Pendleton — ^the  latter  rallying  nearly 
all  of  the  Democrats  against  it.  Its  Dem- 
ooratic  Mends  were  McAllister  and  bailey 
of  Pennsylvania;  Cobb  of  Wisconsin; 
Griswold  and  Odell  of  New  York.  Before 
the  vote  was  announced  Ashley  changed 
his  vote  80  as  to  move  a  reconsideration  and 
keep  control  of  the  Question.  At  the  next 
session  it  was  passea,  receiving  every  Re- 
publican and  16  Democratic  votes,  8  Dem- 
ocrats purposely  refraining,  go  that  it  would 
surely  pass. 


AdrntMiOA  of  R«prMeiit«tlv«i 
from  lionlaiaiuu 

The  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Admiral 
Farragut,  led  to  the  enrollment  of  60,000 
citii&ens  of  Louisiana  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  thereupon 
appointed  a  Military  Gk)vemor  for  the  en- 
tirC/  State,  and  this  Grovernor  ordered  an 
election  for  members  of  Confess  under 
the  old  State  constitution.  This  was  held 
Dec.  3, 1862,  when  Messrs.  Flanders  and 
Hahn  were  returned^  neither  receiving 
3,000  votes.  Thev  received  certificates,  pre- 
sented them,  and  thus  opened  up  a  new 
and  grave  political  question.  The  Demo- 
crats opposed  their  admission  on  grounds 
80  well  stated  by  Yoorhees  of  Indiana,  that 
we  Quote  them : 

"Understand  this  principle.  If  the 
Southern  Ck)nfederacy  is  a  foreign  power, 
an  independent  nationality  to-day,  and  you 
have  conquered  back  tiie  territory  of  Lou- 
isiana, vou  may  then  substitute  a  new  sys- 
Uiia  of  laws  in  the  place  of  the  laws  of  that 
State.  You  may  then  supplant  her  civil  in- 
sfitntions  by  institutions  made  anew  for  her 
by  the  proper  authority  of  this  Oovemmeni 
--Hiot  by  the  executive — but  by  the  legisla- 
Hoe  branch  of  the  Qovernment,  assisted  by 
the  Executive  simplv  to  the  extent  of  sign- 
ing his  name  to  the  bills  of  legislation.  If 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  correct;  if  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Conway)  is 
correct,  and  this  assumed  power  in  the 
South  is  a  power  of  the  earth,  and  stands 
to-day  upon  equal  terms  of  nationality 
with  ourselves,  and  reconquer  back  State 
by  State  its  territory  by  the  power  of  arms, 
then  we  may  govern  them  independently 
of  their  local  laws.  But  if  the  theory  we 
have  been  proceeding  upon  here,  that  this 
Union  is  unbroken ;  that  no  States  have 
sundered  the  bonds  that  bind  us  together; 
that  no  successftd  disunion  has  yet  taken 
place, — if  that  theory  is  still  to  prevail  in 
these  halls,  then  this  cannot  be  done.  You 
are  as  much  bound  to  uphold  the  laws  of 
Loufftiana  in  all  their  extent  and  in  all 


their  parts,  as  ^oa  are  to  uphold  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  or  New  York,  or  any 
other  State  whose  civil  policy  has  not  been 
disturbed." 

Michael  Hahn,  one  of  the  Bepresenta- 
tives  elect,  closed  a  very  effective  speech, 
which  secured  the  personal  eood  will  of 
the  House  in  favor  of  his  admission,  in 
these  words: 

''And  even,  sir,  within  the  limits  of  the 
dreary  and  desolated  region  of  the  rebel- 
lion itself,  despair,  which  has  already  tak- 
en hold  of  the  people,  will  gain  additional 
power  and  strengtn,  at  the  reception  of  the 
news  that  Louisiana  sends  a  message  of 
peace,  good-will,  and  hearty  fellowship  to 
the  Union.    This  intelligence  will  sound 
more  joyful  to  patriot  ears  than   all  the 
oft  repeated  tidings  of  'Union  victories.' 
And  of  all  victories,  this  will  be  the  mocft 
glorious,  useful  and  solid,  for  it  speaks  of  re- 
organixaHan,  soon  to  become  the  great  and 
difficult  problem  with  which  our  statesmen 
will  have  to  feimiliarize  themselves,  and 
when  this  shall  have  commenced,  we  will 
be  able  to  realize  that  God,  in  his  infinite 
mercy  has  looked  down  upon  our  misfor- 
tunes, and  in  a  spirit  of  paternal  love  and 
pitv,  nas  addressed  us  in  ^e  language  as- 
cribed to  him  by  our  own  gifted  Longfel- 
low: 

"  I  am  weary  of  your  qnairek, 
Weary  of  yuur  wan  imd  bloodished, 
Weary  of  your  prayers  for  vengeanot, 
Of  yonr  wrangllngB  nnd  diweiuloiia ; 
All  your  strragth  la  In  your  Vmon^ 
All  your  danger  Is  in  dincord, 
Therefore,  be  at  peace,  henceforward. 
And  as  bfuthen  live  together." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Louisiana— ever  loyal,  hon- 
orable Louisiana — seeks  no  greater  bles- 
sing in  the  future,  than  to  remain  a  part  of 
this  great  and  glorious  Union.  She  has 
stood  by  you  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
rebellion ;  and  she  intends  to  stand  by  you. 
Sir,  raise  your  eyes  to  the  gorgeous  ceil- 
ings which  ornament  this  Hall,  and  look 
upon  her  fair  and  lovely  escutcheon.  Care- 
fully read  the  patriotic  words  which  sur- 
round  her  affectionate  pelican  family,  and 
you  will  find  there  inscribed,  'Justice, 
Union,  Confidence,^  Those  words  have 
with  us  no  idle  meaning;  and  would  to 
Gk>d  that  other  members  of  this  Union, 
could  properly  appreciate  our  motto,  our 
motives  and  our  position  I " 

The  debate  attracted  much  attention, 
because  of  the  novelty  of  a  question  upon 
which,  it  has  since  been  contended,  would 
have  turned  a  different  plan  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  rebellious  States  if  the  President's 
plans  had  not  been  destroyed  by  his  assas- 
sination. Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eleo* 
tions,  and  he  closed  the  debate  in  favor  of 
admission.  The  vote  stood  92  for  to  44 
against,  almost  a  strict  party  test^  the 
Democrats  voting  no. 
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la  the  House  as  early  as  Dec.  15, 1863, 
Heniy  Winter  Davis  moved  that  so  much 
of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to 
the  dutj  of  the  United  States  to  guaranty 
a  Kepablican  form  of  government  to  the 
States  in  which  the  governments  recoff- 
nued  by  the  United  States  have  been  ab- 
roeated  or  overthrown,  be  referred  to  a 
meet  committee  of  nine  to  report  the  bills 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex- 
ecation  the  forgoing  guarantee, was  passed. 
and  on  l^iay  4tn,  1864,  the  House  adoptea 
the  first  reconstruction  bill  by  74  yeas  to 
66  nays — a  strict  party  vote.*  The  Senate 
raased  it  by  yeas  18,  nays  14 — Doolittle, 
uenderson,  ijane  of  Inaiana,  Ten  Eyck, 
Trombull,  and  Van  Winkle  voting  with 
tbe  Democrats  against  it 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  ap- 
point in  each  of  the  States  declared  in  re- 
D^lon,  a  Provisional  GK>vernor,^with  the 
pay  and  emoluments  of  a  brigadier ;  to  be 
charged  with  the  civil  administration  until 
a  State^ovemment  therein  shall  be  recog- 
nized. As  soon  as  the  military  resistance 
to  Uie  United  States  shall  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  the  people  sufficiently  re- 
torned  to  their  obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  the  Governor  shall  direct 
the  marshal  of  the  United  States  to  enroll 
bU  the  white  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  resident  in  the  State  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  whenever  a  majority 
of  them  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
loyal  people  of  the  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  act 
upon  the  re-establishment  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment— ^the  proclamation  to  contain  de- 
tails prescribeo.  Qualified  voters  in  the 
army  mav  vote  in  tneir  camps.  No  person 
who  has  held  or  exercised  any  civiL  mili- 
tary. State,  or  Confederate  office,  under  the 
rebel  occupation,  and  who  has  voluntarily 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  shall 
Tote  or  be  eligible  as  a  delegate.  The 
convention  is  required  to  insert  in  the  con- 
stitution provisions — 

1st.  No  person  who  has  held  or  exercised 
any  civil  or  military  office,  (except  offices 
merely  ministerial  and  military  offices  be- 
low a  colonel,)  State  or  Confederate,  under 
the  usurping  power,  shall  vote  for,  or  be 
a  member  of  tne  legislature  or  j^ovemor. 

2d.  Involuntary  servitude  is  rorever  pro- 
hibited, and  the  freedom  of  all  persons  is 
grnarantied  in  said  State. 

8d.  No  debt.  State  or  Confederate,  cre- 
ated by  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurp- 
ing power,  shall  be  recognized  or  paid  by 
the  State. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by 
the  convention,  and  its  ratification  by  the 
electors  of  the  State,  the  Provisional  Gk>v- 

•  MeFh«non*i  Hiftorj,  ptge  817. 


emor  shall  so  certify  to  the  President,  who, 
atter  obtaining  the  assent  of  Congress, 
shall,  by  proclamation,  recognize  the  gov- 
ernment as  established,  and  none  other,  as 
the  constitutional  government  of  the  State : 
and  from  the  date  of  such  recognition,  and 
not  before.  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  electors  for  President  ana  Vice-Presi- 
dent may  be  elected  in  such  State.  Until 
re-organization  the  Provisional  Qovemor 
shall  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  of 
the  State  before  the  rebellion. 

The  remaining  sections  are  as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  That  all  persons  held  to  invol- 
untary servitude  or  labor  in  the  States 
aforesaid  ar^  hereby  emancipated  and  dis- 
charged therefrom,  and  they  and  their  pos- 
terity shall  be  forever  free.  And  if  any 
such  persons  or  their  posterity  shall  be  re- 
strained of  liberty,  under  pretence  of  any 
claim  to  such  service  or  labor,  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall,  on  habeou  cot' 
pus,  discharge  them. 

Sec.  13,  That  if  any  person  declared  free 
by  this  act,  or  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  proclamation  of  the  President,  be 
restrained  of  liberty,  with  intent  to  be  held 
in  or  reduced  to  involuntary  servitude  or 
labor,  the  person  convicted  before  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  of  such  act  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,500, 
ana  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five,  nor 
more  than  twenty  years. 

Sec.  14.  That  every  person  who  shall 
hereafter  hold  or  exercise  any  office,  civil 
or  military,  except  offices  merelv  minis- 
terial and  military  offices  below  tne  grade 
of  colonel,  in  the  rebel  service.  State  or 
Confederate,  is  hereby  declared  not  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


Uncoln't  Proclamation  onReoonstmotloa 

President  Lincoln  failed  to  sign  the  above 
bill  because  it  reached  him  less  than  one 
hour  before  final  adjournment,  and  there- 
upon issued  a  proclamation  which  closed 
as  follows : 

'*  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  tilie  United  States,  do  pro- 
claim, declare,  and  make  known,  tnat^ 
while  I  am  (as  I  was  in  December  last> 
when  by  proclamation  I  propounded  a  plan 
for  restoration)  unpreparea,  by  a  formal 
approval  of  this  bill,  to  be  inflexibly  corn- 
mitted  to  any  single  plan  of  restoration ; 
and,  while  I  am  al^  unprepared  to  declare 
that  the  fre%  State  constitutions  and  gov- 
ernments already  adopted  and  installed  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  shall  be  set  aside 
and  held  for  nought,  thereby  repelling  and 
discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who  nave 
set  up  the  same  as  to  further  efibrt^  or  to 
decliure  a  constitutional  competency  in 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  States,  but 
am  ^  the  same  time  sincemlv  hoping  and 
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expecting  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  slaveiy  throughout  the  nation 
may  be  footed,  nevertheless  I  am  fully 
satisfied  witn  the  aystem  for  restoration 
contained  in  the  biU.  as  one  very  proper 
plan  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  State 
choosing  to  adopt  it,  and  that  I  am,  and  at 
all  times  shall  be,  prepared  to  give  the  Ex- 
ecutive aid  and  assistance  to  any  such  peo- 
ple, so  soon  as  the  military  resistance  to 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  any  such  State,  and  the  people 
thereof  shall  have  sufficiently  returned  to 
their  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  in  which  cases 
Military  Qovemors  will  be  appointed,  with 
directions  to  proceed  according  to  the  bill." 


AdittlMion  Off 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1864,  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  for  the  recognition  of  the 
free  State  government  of  Arkansas.  A 
new  State  government  had  then  been  or^ 
ganized,  with  Isaac  Murphy,  Oovemor, 
who  was  reported  to  have  received  nearly 
16,000  votes  at  a  called  election.  The 
other  State  officers  are : 

Lieutenant  (jovernor.  C.  C.  Bliss ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  R.  J.  T.  White ;  Auditor,  J. 
B.  Berry ;  Treasurer,  E.  D.  Ayers ;  Attor- 
ney General,  C.  T.  Jordan ;  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  T.  D.  W.  Yowley,  C.  A. 
Harper,  £.  Baker. 

The  Legislature  also  elected  Senators, 
but  neither  Senators  nor  Representatives 
obtained  their  seats.  Trumbull,  from  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  niade  a  long 
report  touchiug  the  admission  of  the  Sen- 
ators, which  closed  as  follows : 

*'  When  the  rebellion  in  Arkansas  shall 
have  been  so  far  suppressed  that  the  loy- 
al inhabitants  thereof  shall  be  free  to  re- 
establish their  State  government  upon  a 
republican  foundation,  or  to  recognize  the 
one  already  set  up,  and  by  the  aid  and  not 
in  subordination  to  the  military  to  main- 
tain the  same,  they  will  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be 
entitled  to  a  representation  in  Congress, 
and  to  participate  in  the  administration  of 
tiie  Federal  Government.  Believing  that 
such  a  state  of  things  did  not  at  the  time 
the  claimants  were  elected,  and  does  not 
now,  exist  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the 
committee  recommend  for  adoption  the 
following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  Th&tWmam  M.  Fishback 
and  Elisha  Baxter  are  not  entitled  to  seats 
as  Senators  from  the  State  of  Arkansas.'' 

1864^  June  2d— The  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  adopted 
— ^yeas  27,  na^  6. 

President  llincoln  was  known'  to  favor 
the  immediate  admission  of  Arkansas  and 
but  the  refusal  of  the  SInate  to 


admit  the  Arkansas  Senators  raised  an  i»- 
sue  which  partially  divided  the  Bepublt* 
cans  in  both  Houses,  some  of  whom  fk* 
vored  forcible  reconstruction  through  the 
aid  of  Military  Governors  and  the  machin- 
ery of  new  State  governments,  while  othos 
opposed.  The  views  of  Uiose  opposed  to 
the  President's  policy  are  well  stated  in  a 
paper  signed  by  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  published  in  the  New- 
York  Tribune,  August  6th,  1864.  From 
this  we  take  the  more  pithy  extracts : 

The  President,  by  preventing  this  bill 
from  becoming  a  law,  holds  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  rebel  States  at  the  dictation  of 
his  personal  ambition. 

It  those  votes  turn  the  balance  in  his 
favor,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  his  compe- 
titor, defeated  by  such  means,  will  ac- 
quiesce? 

If  the  rebel  majority  assert  their  sa« 
premacy  in  those  States,  and  send  votes 
which  elect  an  enemy  of  the  (jovemment^ 
will  we  not  repel  his  claims  ? 

And  is  not  civil  war  for  the  Presidency 
inaugurated  by  the  votes  of  rebel  States? 

Seriously  impressed  with  these  dangers^ 
Congress,  "  the  proper  constituHotidl  at»- 
tharity"  formally  aeclared  that  there  are 
no  State  governments  in  the  rebel  States, 
and  provided  for  their  erection  at  a  proper 
time ;  and  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  reiected  the  Senators 
and  Bepresentatives  chosen  under  the  au- 
thority of  what  the  President  calls  the 
free  constitution  and  government  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  President's  proclamation  "  holds  for 
naught "  this  judgment,  and  discards  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  strides 
headlong  toward  the  anarchv  his  pro- 
clamation of  the  8th  of  Decemoer  inaugu- 
rated. 

If  electors  for  President  be  allowed  to 
be  chosen  in  either  of  those  States,  a  sinis- 
ter light  will  be  cast  on  the  motives  which 
indu^  the  President  to  "  hold  for  naught" 
the  will  of  Confess  rather  than  his  gov- 
ernment in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

That  judgment  of  Congress  which  the 
President  defies  was  the  exercise  of  an 
authorit7  exclusively  vested  in  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  to  determine  what  is 
the  established  government  in  a  State,^  and 
in  its  own  nature  and  by  the  highest  judi- 
cial authority  binding  on  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government     *    ♦    ♦    * 

A  more  studied  outrage  on  the  leasla- 
tive  authority  of  the  people  has  never  oeen 
perpetrated. 

Congress  passed  a  bill ;  the  President  re- 
frksed  to  approve  it,  and  then  by  proclama- 
tion puts  as  much  of  it  in  force  as  he  sees 
fit,  and  proposes  to  execute  those  parts  by 
officers  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  not  subject  t^  ^'-^  confirmation 
of  the  Senate  I 
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Tlie  bin  directed  the  appointment  of 
Ptoriaional  Goyemois  by  ana  with  the  ad- 
Tice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Pieeident,  after  defeating  the  law, 
propoees  to  appoint  without  law.  and  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  tne  Senate, 
Military  Crovemors  for  the  rebel  States  I 

He  lias  already  exercised  this  dictatorial 
usurpation  in  Liouisiana,  and  he  defeated 
the  bill  to  jjrevent  its  limitation.    ♦   »   ♦ 

The  President  has  greatly  presumed  on 
the  forbearance  which  the  supporters  of 
his  Administration  have  so  long  practiced, 
in  view  of  tiie  arduous  conflict  m  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  the  reckless  ferocity 
of  our  pohtical  opponents. 

But  ne  must  understand  that  our  sup- 
port is  of  a  cause  and  not  of  a  man ;  that 
the  authority  of  Congress  is  paramount 
and  must  be  respected;  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  Union  men  of  Congress  will 
not  submit  to  be  impeached  b3r  him  of 
laah  and  unconstitutional  legislation ;  and 
if  he  wishes  our  support,  he  must  confine 
himself  to  his  executlTe  duties — ^to  obey 
ami  execute,  not  make  the  laws — to  sup- 
pr:«  br  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave 
political  reorganization  to  Congress. 

If  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
&il  to  insist  on  this,  they  become  responsi- 
ble for  tiie  usurpations  which  they  fail  to 
rebuke,  and  are  justly  liable  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  whose  rights  and 
security,  committed  to  their  keeping,  they 
sacrifice. 

Let  them  consider  the  remedy  for  these 
usurpations,  and,  having  found  it,  fear- 
lessly execute  it. 

The  question,  as  presented  in  1864,  now 
paamd  temporarily  from  public  considera- 
tion because  of  greater  interest  in  the 
ciiising  events  of  the  war  and  the  Presi- 
dentuu  succession.  The  passage  of  the 
14th  or  anti-slavery  amendment  by  the 
Saitea  also  intervened.  This  was  officially 
announced  on  the  18th  of  December  1865, 
by  Mr.  Seward,  27  of  the  then  36  States 
having  ratified,  as  follows :  Illinois,  Rhode 
IslancL  Michigan,  Maryland,  New  York, 
West  Virginia,  Maine,  Kansas,  Massachu- 
settSj  Pennwlvania,  Vireinia,  Ohio,  Mis- 
soon,  Neva4U,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Vermont^  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
South  Oarolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
andQeorgia. 
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the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  said  Iiegislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely: 
[Here  follows  the  14th  amendment,  Elee 
Book  IV.  j 

R«constv«eCiott  Act  of  Thlvty-ViBtk  Com^ 


14tli  (kMMtltVtiOBftl 
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io  (he  CemtUt^ 


Be  U  resoived  by  the  Senate  and  Sinue  of 
SepreKniaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Oongresi  assembled,  (two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,)  That 


ilii  Ad  to  provids  for  Ika  mor«  efficient  govemmtal  of  A§ 

Whereas  no  legal  State  governments  or 
adequate  protection  for  life  or  property  now 
exists  in  the  rebel  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Gkor^a, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Arkansas;  and  whereas  it  is 
necessfaiT  that  peace  and  cood  order 
should  be  enforced  in  said  States  until 
loyal  and  republican  State  governments 
can  be  legally  established :  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted,  Ac,  That  said  rebel  States 
shall  be  divided  into  military  districts  and 
made  subject  to  the  militarv  authoritv  of 
the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  prescribed, 
and  for  that  purpose  Virginia  snail  consti- 
tute the  first  district;  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  the  second  district ;  G^r« 
gia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  the  third  dis- 
trict \  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  the  fourth 
district;  and  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  fiftli 
district. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  assign  to  the  command  of 
each  of  said  districts  an  officer  of  the  army, 
not  below  the  rank  of  bri^dier  general, 
and  to  detail  a  sufficient  militair  force  to 
enable  such  officer  to  perform  nis  duties 
and  enforce  his  authority  within  the  dis- 
trict to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
officer  assigned  as  aforesaid  to  protect  all 
persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and 
propertv,  to  suppress  insurrection,  disor- 
der, ana  violence,  and  to  punish,  or  cause 
to  be  punished,  all  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  and  criminals,  and  to  this  end  he 
ma^  allow  local  civil  tribunals  to  take 
jurisdiction  of  and  to  try  offenders,  or^ 
when  in  his  jud^ent  it  mav  be  necessary 
for  the  trial  or  offenders,  he  shall  have 
power  to  organize  military  commissions 
or  tribunals  for  that  purpose;  and  all  in 
terference  under  color  of  State  authority 
with  tiie  ezercisQ  of  military  authority  un- 
der this  act  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  persons  put  under  mili- 
tary arrest  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be 
tried  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  no 
cruel  or  unusual  punishment  shall  be  in- 
flicted ;  and  no  sentence  of  any  militair 
commission  or  tribunal  herebv  authorized, 
affecting  the  life  or  liberty  or  any  person, 
shalLbe  executed  until  it  is  approved  by 
the  CTicer  in  command  of  the  oistrict^  and 
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the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  armj  shall  not  be  sheeted  hj 
this  act,  except  m  so  far  as  they  conflict 
with  its  provisions:  Prtmded,  That  no 
sentence  of  death  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  carried  into  effect  without 
the  approval  of  the  President 

Sec.  6.  That  when  the  people  of  anyone 
of  said  rebel  States  shall  have  formed  a 
constitution  of  government  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  all  respects,  framed  by  a  convention  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  male  citizens  of 
said  State  twenty-one  years  old  and  up- 
ward^ of  whatever  race,  color^  or  previous 
condition,  who  have  been  resident  in  said 
State  for  one  year  previous  to  the  day  of 
such  election,  except  such  as  may  be  dis- 
franchised for  participation  in  the  rebel- 
lion, or  for  felony  at  common  law,  and 
when  such  constitution  shall  provide  that 
the  elective  franchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
all  such  persons  as  have  ihe  qualifications 
herein  stated  for  electors  of  delegates,  and 
when  such  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by 
a  majority  of  the  persons  voting  on  the 
question  of  ratification  who  are  qualified  as 
electors  fot  dele^tes,  and  when  such  con- 
stitution shall  nave  been  submitted  to 
Congress  for  examination  and  approval, 
and  Congress  shall  have  approved  the 
same,  and  when  said  State,  by  a  vote  of  its 
legislature  elected  under  said  constitution, 
shall  have  adopted  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  or  the  United  States,  proposed 
by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  known 
as  article  fourteen,  and  when  said  article 
shall  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  said  S*ate  shall 
be  declared  entitled  to  representation  in 
Congress,  and  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tiv^  shall  be  admitted  therefrom  on  their 
taking  the  oaths  prescribed  bv  law,  and 
then  and  thereafter  the  preceding  sections 
oi*  this  act  shall  be  inoperative  in  said 
State :  Provided,  That  no  person  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  holding  office  by  said 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  to 
election  as  a  member  of  the  convention  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  any  of  said  rebel 
States,  nor  shall  any  such  person  vote  for 
members  of  such  convention. 

Seo.  6.  That  until  the  people  of  said  rebel 
States  shall  be  by  law  admitted  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  any  civil  governments  which  may 
I  exist  therein  shall  be  deemed  provisional 
only,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
paramount  authoritjr  of  the  llnited  States 
at  any  time  to  abohsh,  modify,  control,  or 
supersede  the  same ;  and  in  all  elections  to 
any  office  under  such  provisional  govern- 
ments all  persons  shall  oe  entitled  to  vote, 
and  none  others,  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
under  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of 
this  act ;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to 


any  office  under  anv  such  provisional  goir" 
ernments  who  would  be  disqualified  Srom 
holding  office  under  the  provisions  of  the 
third  article  of  said  constitutional  amend- 
ment 
Passed  March  2, 1867. 


Ax  Act  supplementarv  to  an  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 

Sovernment  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed 
larch  second,  eighteen  hundrea  and 
sixty-seven,  and  to  facilitate  restora- 
tion. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  before  the  first 
day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  the  commanding  general  in 
each  district  defined  by  an  a<S  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed 
March  second,  eighteen  hundred  ana  sixty- 
seven,  shall  cause  a  registration  to  be 
made  of  the  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, resident  in  each  county  or  parish 
in  the  State  or  States  included  in  his  dis- 
trict, which  registration  shall  include  only 
those  persons  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for 
delegates  by  the  act  aforesaid,  and  who 
shall  have  taken  and  subscribed  the  fol- 

lowiuflr  oath  or  affirmation :    **  I.  , 

do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,)  in  the 
presence  of  Almightv  Cod,  that  I  am  a 

citizen  of  the  State  of ;  that  I  hare 

resided  in  said  State  for months 

next  preceding  this  day,  and  now  reside  in 

the  county  of ,  or  the  parish   of 

,  in  said  State,  (as  the  case  mav  be ;) 

that  I  am  twenty-one  years  old ;  that  I 
have  not  been  disfranchised  for  participa- 
tion in  any  rebellion  or  civil  war  against 
the  United  States,  nor  for  felony  commited 
apdnst  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  the 
United  States ;  that  I  have  never  been  a 
member  of  any  State  legislature,  nor  held 
any  executive  or  judicial  office  in  any 
State  and  afterwards  engaged  in  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof;  that  I  have  never  taken  an  oath 
as  a  member  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  aa  a  member  of  any  State  lerislature,  or 
as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States  or  riven  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemies  thereof;  that  I  will  fiuthfully 
support  the  Constitution  and  obey  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  encourage  others  so  to 
do,  so  help  me  G<)d ;"  which  oath  or  affirm- 
ation maybe  administered  by  any  register* 
ing  officer. 
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Bbo.  2.  That  after  the  completion  of  the  I 
reg^istratioa    hereby  provided  for  in  any 
State,  at  such  time  and  places  therein  as 
the  commanding  general  shall  appoint  and 
direct,  of  which  at  least  thirty  days'  public 
notice  shall  be  given,  an  election  shall  be 
held  of  delegates  to  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  constitution  and 
civil  government  for  such  State  loyal  to 
the  Union,  said  convention  in  each  State, 
except  Virginia,  to  consist  of  the  same 
nmnDer  of  members  as  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature  of  such 
State  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
distiicti,  counties,  or   parishes   of  snch 
State  by  the  commanding  general,  giving 
to  each  representation  intiie  ratio  of  voters 
or  registered  as  aforesaid,  as  nearly  as  may 
be.  Ine  convention  in  Viiginia  shall  con- 
sist of  the  same  number  of  members  as 
represented  the  territory  now  constituting 
Vuginia  in  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  legislature  of  said  State  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred   and  sixty,  to  be  ap- 
pomted  as  aforesaid. 

Ssa  3.  That  at  said  election  the  r^^is- 
tered  voters  of  each  State  shall  vote  for  or 
a^inst  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
therefor  under  this  act  Those  voting  in 
&vor  of  such  a  convention  shall  have 
written  or  printed  on  the  ballots  by  which 
they  vote  for  delegates,  as  aforesaid,  the 
words  "  For  a  convention,"  and  those  vot- 
ing against  such  a  convention  shall  have 
wntten  or  printed  on  such  ballots  the 
words  ''  Against  a  convention."  The  per- 
son appointed  to  superintend  said  election, 
and  to  make  return  of  the  votes  given 
thereat,  as  herein  provided,  shall  count 
and  make  return  of  the  votes  given  for  and 
against  a  convention ;  and  the  command- 
ing general  to  whom  the  same  shall  have 
been  returned  shall  ascertain  and  declare 
the  total  vote  in  each  State  for  and  against 
a  convention.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes 
given  on  that  question  shall  be  for  a  con- 
vention, then  such  convention  shall  be  held 
as  hereinafter  provided;  but  if  a  majority 
of  said  votes  shall  be  against  a  conventiou, 
then  no  such  convention  shall  be  held  un- 
der this  act:  Provided^  That  such  con- 
vention shall  not  be  held  unless  a  majority 
of  all  such  registered  voters  shall  have 
voted  on  the  question  of  holding  such  con- 
vention. 

"^  Sec.  4.  That  the  commanding  general  of 
each  district  shall  appoint  as  many  boards 
of  r^istration  as  may  be  necessary,  con- 
sisting of  three  loyal  officers  or  persons,  to 
make  and  complete  the  registration,  su- 
perintend the  election,  and  make  return  to 
nim  of  the  votes,  lists  of  voters,  and  of  the 
peiaona  elected  as  delegates  by  «  plurality 
of  die  votes  cast  at  said  election ;  and  upon 
leceiving  said  returns  he  shall  open  the 
p^me,  ascertain  the  persons  elected  as  dele- 


gates according  to  the  retoms  of  the  offi- 
cers who  conducted  said  election,  and 
make  proclamation  thereof;  and  if  a  ma« 
joritv  of  the  votes  given  on  that  question 
shall  be  for  a  convention,  the  commanding 
general,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  oi 
election^  shall  notify  the  delegates  to  as- 
semble in  convention,  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  notification,  and 
said  convention,  when  organized,  shall  pro- 
ceed to  frame  a  constitution  ana  civil  gov- 
ernment according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  the  act  to  which  it  is  supplement- 
ary ;  and  when  the  same  shall  nave  been 
so  framed,  said  constitution  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  convention  for  ratification  to 
the  persons  registered  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  at  an  election  to  be  conducted 
by  the  officers  or  persons  appointed  or  to 
be  appointed  by  the  commanding  general, 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  to  be  hold 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  notice  thereof,  to  be  given  by  said 
convention ;  and  the  returns  thereof  shall 
be  made  to  the  commanding  general  of  tlie 
district. 

Sec.  6.  That  if,  according  to  said  re- 
turns, the  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  registered 
electors  qualified  as  herein  specified,  cast 
at  said  election,  (at  least  one-half  of  all  the 
registered  voters  voting  upon  the  questi<m 
of  such  ratification,)  the  president  of  the 
convention  shall  transmit  a  cop^r  of  the 
same,  duly  certified,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  forthwith 
transmit  the  same  to  Congress,  if  then  in 
session,  and  if  not  in  session,  then  imme- 
diately upon  its  next  assembling ;  and  if  it 
shall,  moreover,  appear  to  Confess  that 
the  election  was  one  at  which  all  the  reg- 
istered and  qualified  electors  in  the  State 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  freely  and  with- 
out restraint,  fear^or  the  influence  of  fraud; 
and  if  the  Congress  shall  be  satisfied  that 
such  constitution  meets  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  qualified  electors  in  the 
State,  and  if  the  said  constitution  shall  be 
declared  by  Congress  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this 
is  supplementary,  and  the  other  provisions 
of  said  act  shall  have  been  complied  with, 
and  the  said  constitution  shall  be  approved 
by  Congress,  the  State  shall  be  aeclared 
entitled  to  representation,  and  Senators 
and  Kepreeentatives  shall  be  admitted 
therefrom  as  therein  provided. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  elections  in  the  States 
mentioned  in  the  said  "Act  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
States,"  shall,  during  the  operation  of  said 
act,  be  by  ballot ;  and  all  officers  making 
the  said  registration  of  voters  and  conduct* 
ing  said  eiectionH  shall,  before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  take 
and  subscribe  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
act  approved  July  second,  eighteen  nim- 
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dred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  "An  act  to 
prescribe  an  oath  of  office :  *  Provided.  That 
if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  lalsely 
take  and  subscribe  any  oath  in  this  act 
prescribed,  such  person  so  offending  and 
peing  thereof  duly  convicted,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  pains,  penalties,  and  disabilities 
which  by  law  are  provided  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  expenses  incurred  by 
the  several  commanding  generals,  or  by 
virtue  of  any  orders  issued,  or  appoint- 
ments made,  oy  them,  under  or  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  8.  That  the,  convention  for  each 
State  shall  prescribe  the  fees,  salary,  and 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  all  delegates 
and  other  officers  and  agents  herein  au- 
thorized or  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  this  act  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  shall  provide  for 
the  levy  and  collection  of  sucn  taxes  on 
the  property  in  such  State  as  may  be  ne- 
cessaiy  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  word  article,  in  the 
sixth  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is 
supplementary,  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
section. 

Passed  March  28, 1867. 


Votes  or  State  fjegUUttnree  on  the  Fomr- 
teentlk  ConstltntioiMUl  Amendiiieiftt.t 

LOTAL  STATES. 

JTatnd— Senate,  January  16, 1867,  yeas 

*  This  act  is  in  these  words : 

fie  it  macttA,  4te^  That  hereafter  every  person  elected 
or  appointed  to  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the 
goTemmeut  of  the  United  Statee,  either  in  the  cItII,  mili- 
tary, or  naval  departments  of  the  public  serrice,  except- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  en* 
tering  upon  Uie  duties  of  such  office,  and  before  being 
entitled  to  any  of  the  salary  or  other  emoluments  there- 
of, take  and  subecrfbe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 
**  I,  A  B,  do  so^fmnly  swear  ^or  affirm)  that  I  have  never 
voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  I 
have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I  have  voluntarily 
given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to 
persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  thereto ;  that  I  have 
never  sought  nor  aocept<?d  nor  attempted  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  any  office  whatever,  under  any  authority  or 
pretended  authority,  in  hostility  to  the  United  States ; 
that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any  pre- 
tended government,  authority,  power,  or  oonstitntinn 
within  the  United  States,  hostile  or  inimicaJ  thereto ; 
end  I  do  farther  swear  'or  affirm)  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  abili^,  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  fiiith  and  al- 
legiance to  the  same ;  that  I  take  this  obligation  fVeely, 
without  any  menial  reservation  or  purpofie  of  evasion, 
and  that  I  will  well  and  fUthfblly  dischiirge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter ;  so  help  mo 
God ;"  which  said  oath,  so  taken  and  signed,  shall  be 
preserved  among  the  files  of  the  Court,  House  of  Con* 
gross,  or  Department  to  which  the  said  office  may  apper- 
tain. And  any  i)er8on  who  sdall  falsely  take  the  said 
oath  shall  be  guilty  of  peijnry,  and  on  conviction,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  penaitles  now  prescritied  for  that  nfl'enne, 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  rendered  incajiable 
forever  after,  of  holding  any  office  or  place  under  the 
United  StAten. 

t  Compiled  by  Hon.  Kdwud  KoFlienon  In  hta  Hand 
~  of  FDlitiGS  for  1868. 


31,  nays  0 ;  HouBE,  Jasmarj  11, 1867,  y< 
126,  nays  12. 

New  Hampshire— 8ESATB,  July  6, 1866, 
yeas  9,  nays  3 ;  House,  June  28, 1866,  jeaB 
207,  nays  112. 

KerfTion^— Senate,  October  28.  1866, 
yeas  28,  nays    0;    House,  October  SO, 

1866,  yeas  199,  nays  11. 
ira«9acAti«^«— Senate,  March  20, 1867, 

yeas  27,  nays  6 ;  House,  March  14, 1867, 
yeas  120,  nays  20. 
Rhode   Island  SesatEj  February    5, 

1867,  yeas  26,  nays  2 ;  House,  February  7, 
1867,  yeas  60,  nays  9 

Connec/tou<~  Senate,  June  25,  1866, 
yeas  11,  nays  6;  House,  June  29, 1866, 
yeas  131,  nays  92. 

New  rbrAf— Senate,  January  8,  1867, 
yeas  23,  nays  3 ;  House,  January  10, 1867, 
yeas  76,  nays  40. 

New  Jersey— Senate,  September  11, 1866, 
yeas  11,  nays  10;  House,  September  lA^ 

1866,  yeas  34,  nays  24. 

Pennsylvania  —  Senate,   January    17, 

1867,  yeas  20,  nays  9 ;  House,  February  6» 
1867,  yeas  58,  nays  29. . 

West  FiV^nui— Senate,  January  15, 
1867,  yeas  15,  nays  3 ;  House,  January  16, 
1867.  yeas  43,  nays  11. 

OAto— Senate,  January  3, 1867,  yeas  31, 
nays  12;  House,  January  4, 1867,  yeas  54, 
nays  25. 

Tennessee— Senate,  July  11, 1866,  yeai 
15,  nays  6 ;  House,  July  12,  1866,  yeas 
43,  nays  11. 

/nc^iana^-SENATE,  January  16,  1867, 
yeas  29,  nays  18;  House,  January  23, 
1867,  yeas — ,  nays — . 

Illinois— Senate,  January  10,  1867, 
yeas  17,  nays  7 ;  House,  January  15, 1867, 
yeas  59,  nays  25. 

iftcAt^a«--SeNATE, 1867,  yeaa  25, 

nays  1 ;   House, 1867,  yeas  77,  nays 

15.. 

Missouri— 8ESATEy  January  5,  1867, 
yeas  26,  nays  6 ;  House,  January  8, 1867, 
yeas  85,  nays  34. 

itfinne^o^c^— Senate,  January  16,  1867, 
yeas  16,  nays  5 ;  House,  January  15, 1867, 
yeas  40,  nays  6. 

Kansas— Senate,  January  11,  1867, 
unanimously ;  House,  January  10, 1867, 
yeas,  75,  nays  7. 

TTt^con^iTi— Senate,  January  28, 1867, 
yeas  22,  navs  10;  House,  February  7, 
1867,  yeas  72,  nays  12. 

Oregon — *  Senate, ,  1866,  yeaa   13, 

nays  7;  House,  September  19,  1866,  yeas 
25,  nays  22. 

JV«HMia—*  Senate,  January  22,  1867, 
yeas  14,  nays  2;  House,  January  11, 1867, 
yeas  34,  nays  4. 


HOTBIi 


DeZairare— Senate, 
February  7, 1867,  yeas  6,  nays  15. 

•UnolDciid. 
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JTovytoMi-^ENATS,  March  28,  1867, 
yeas  ^  nays  18;  HousB,  March  28, 1867, 
yea^  12,  nays  45. 

Kentucky— Sksxte,  January  8,  1867, 
yeas  7,  nays  24;  House,  Jannary  8, 1867, 
yeas  26,  nays  62. 

NatotUd-TkrmaifUm, 

Iowa,  California,  Nebraska. 

INSUSRBCriONABY  STATES. 


Virginia — Sekate,  January  9,  1867, 
unanimously ;  House,  January  9, 1867,  1 
lor  amendments 

Uortk  Coro/tTia— Senate,  December  13, 
1866,  yeas  1,  nays  44 ;  House,  December 
13, 1866,  yeas  10,  nays  93. 

South  CbroZtni— Senate ; 

House,  December  20, 1866,  yeas  1,  nays  95. 

Oeorgia^SENATK,  November  9,  1866, 
yeas  0,  nays  36 ;  House,  November  9, 1866, 
yeas  2,  nays  131. 

i^on'iia^ENATE,  December  8,  1866, 
yeas  0,  nays  20 ;  House,  December  1, 1866, 
yeas  0,  nays  49. 

^&z6a]iia^-^ENATE,  December  7,  1866, 
yeas  2,  nays  27;  House,  December  7, 
1866,  yeas  8,  ni^s  69. 

ifism9t/>pi— Senate,  January  30, 1867, 
yeas  0,  nays  27 ;  House,  January  25, 1867, 
yeas  0,  nays  88. 

Louisiana  Senate,  February  6, 1867, 
unanimously ;  House,  February  6, 1867, 
unanimously. 

Texas — Senate, ;  House,  Oc- 
tober 13, 1866,  yeas  5,  nays  67. 

^rl»nfa»— Senate,  December  15, 1866, 
yeas  1,  navs  24;  House,  December  17, 
1866,  yeas  2,  nays  68. 

The  passage  of  the  14th  Amendment  and 
of  the  Keconstruction  Acts,  was  followed 
by  Presidential  proclamations  dated  August 
20, 1866,  declaring  the  insurrection  at  an 
Old  in  Texas,  anacivil  authority  ezistinff 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Unitea 
States. 

presidential  ELECriON  OF  1864. 

The  Bepublican  National  Convention 
met  at  Bammore.  June  7th,  1864,  and  re- 
nominated Prc»iaent  Lincoln  unanimous- 
ly, save  the  vote  of  Missouri,  which  was 
cast  for  Gen.  Grant.  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
the  old  Vice-President^  was  not  re-nomi- 
nated, because  of  a  desire  to  give  part  of 
the  ticket  to  the  Union  men  oi  the  South, 
who  pressed  Senator  Andrew  Johnson  of 
Tennessee.  ''Parson"  Brownlow  made  a 
itrong  i4>peal  in  his  behalf  and  by  his  elo- 
quence captured  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
met  at  Chicago,  August  29th,  1864,  and 
nominated  General  Geoive  B.  McClellan, 
of  New  Jersey,  for  President^  and  George 
H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President 
Qenefal  McClellan  was  made  available  for 
the  Democralic  nomination  through  cer- 


tain iK>litical  letters  which  he  had  written 
on  points  of  difference  between  himself  and 
the  Lincoln  administration.  Two  of  these 
letters  are  sufficient  to  show  his  own  and 
the  views  of  the  partv  which  nominated 
him,  in  the  canvass  which  followed : 


Cm  PMHml  AdmimitiraHim,  Juig  7,  IMS. 

HlADgUAKTSBS   ASHT  OF  THS  POTOMAG, 

Camt  iisab  Habusom*!  LAMDUiak  Va.,  Julg  7, 1882. 

Me.  PBEsiDBinr :— You  have  been  fully 
informed  that  the  rebel  army  is  in  the 
front,  with  the  purpose  of  overwhelming 
us  by  attacking  our  positions  or  reducing 
us  by  blocking  our  river  communications. 
I  cannot  but  regard  our  condition  as  criti- 
cal, and  I  earnestly  desire,  in  view  of  pos- 
sible contingencies,  to  lay  before  vour  ex- 
cellency, for  your  private  consideration, 
my  general  views  concerning  the  existing 
state  of  the  rebellion,  although  they  do 
not  strictly  relate  to  the  situation  of  this 
army,  or  strictly  come  within  the  scope  of 
my  official  duties.  These  views  amount  to 
convictions,  and  are  deeply  impressed  upon 
my  mind  and  heart  Our  cause  must  never 
be  abandoned ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  in- 
stitutions and  self-government.  The  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union  must  be  preserved, 
whatever  may  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure, 
and  blood.  If  secession  is  successful^  other 
dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the 
future.  Let  neither  military  disaster,  polit- 
ical fiEu^tion,  nor  foreign  war  shake  your 
settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  people  of  every  State. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  govern- 
ment must  determine  upon  a  civil  and 
military  policy,  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  our  national  trouble. 

The  responsibility^  of  determining,  de* 
daring,  and  supporting  such  civil  and  mil- 
itary policy,  and  of  airecting  the  whole 
course  of  national  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
rebellion,  must  now  be  assumed  and  exer- 
cised by  you,  or  our  cause  will  be  lost.  The 
Constitution  gives  ^ou  power,  even  for  the 
present  terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  war ;  as  such  it  should  be  regarded, 
and  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the  high- 
est principles  known  to  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State, 
in  any  event  It  should  not  be  at  all  a 
war  upon  population,  but  against  armed 
forces  and  political  organisations.  Neither 
confiscation  of  property,  political  execu- 
tions of  persons,  territorial  organization  of 
States,  or  forcible  abolition  of  slavery, 
shoula  be  contemplated  for  a  moment 

In  prosecuting  the  war,  all  private 
property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be 
strictly  protected,  subject  only  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  military  operations ;  all  private 
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property  taken  for  military  use  should  be 
paia  or  receipted  for;  pillage  and  waste 
should  be  treated  as  high  crimes  j  all  un- 
necessary trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and 
offensive  demeanor  by  the  military  towards 
citizens  promptly  rebuked  Military  ar- 
rests should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in 
places  where  active  hostilities  exist ;  and 
oaths,  not  required  by  enactments,  consti- 
tutionally made,  should  be  neither  de- 
manded nor  received. 

Military  government  should  be  confined 
to  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
protection  of  political  right.  Military 
power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  relations  of  servitude,  either  by 
supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of 
the  master,  except  for  repressing  disorder, 
as  in  other  cases.  Slaves,  contraband  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  pro- 
tection, should  receive  it.  The  right  of 
the  government  to  appropriate  permanent- 
ly to  its  own  service  claims  to  slave  labor 
should  be  asserted,  and  the  the  right  of  the 
owner  to  compensation  therefor  snould  be 
recognized.  This  principle  might  be  ex- 
tended, upon  grounds  of  military  necessity 
and  security,  to  all  the  slaves  of  a  particu- 
lar State,  thus  working  manumission  in 
such  State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in 
Western  Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even 
in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of  such  a 
measure  is  only  a  question  of  time.  A 
system  of  policy  thus  constitutional,  and 
pervaded  by  the  influences  of  Christianity 
and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of 
almost  all  truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply 
impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign 
nations,  and  it  might  be  humbly  hoped 
that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favor 
of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the 
future  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall  be 
made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to 
obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost  hope- 
leas.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  es- 
pecially upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disin- 
tegrate our  present  armies.  Tne  policy  of 
the  government  must  be  supported  by  con- 
centrations of  military  power.  The  na- 
tional forces  should  not  be  dispersed  in 
expeditions,  posts  of  occupation,  and  nu- 
merous armies,  but  should  be  mainly  col- 
lected into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Tnose  armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the 
political  structure  which  they  support 
would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policv 
which  you  may  form,  you  will  require  k 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  one  who 
possesses  your  confidence,  understands 
your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  exe- 
cute your  orders^  by  directing  the  military 
forces  of  the  nation  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  by  you  proposed.  I  do  not 
ask  that  place  for  myself.    I  am  willing  to 


serve  you  in  such  position  as  you  mav 
sign  me,  and  I  will  do  so  as  faithfully 
ever  subordinate  served  superior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  etemi^ ;  and 
as  I  hope  forgiveness  from  m^  Affaker,  I 
have  written  this  letter  with  sincerity  to- 
wards you  and  from  love  for  my  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  s^rvant^ 
George  B.  McClellan, 
Major- General  Commanding, 
His  Excellency  A.  Likcolk,  President. 


IS  FAVOE  OP  THE  ELBCTHON  OF  6EOROB 
W.  WOODWARD  AS  OOYERNOR  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Obaxgx,  New  Jku kt,  Odober  12, 1S63. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Mv  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  asserting  that  I  had  written  to  the 
managers  of  a  Democratic  meeting  at 
Allentown,  disapproving  the  objects  of  tibe 
meetine,  and  that  if  I  voted  or  spoke  it 
would  be  in  favor  of  Governor  Curtin,  and 
I  am  informed  that  similar  assertions  have 
been  made  throughout  the  State. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor  hereto- 
fore to  avoid  participation  in  party  politics. 
1  had  deternuned  to  adhere  to  this  course, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  I  cannot  longer 
maintain  silence  under  such  misrepresen- 
tations. I  therefore  request  vou  to  deny 
that  I  have  written  anj  sucn  letter,  or 
entertained  an^  such  views  as  thoee  at- 
tributed to  me  in  the  Philadelphia  J^-ess, 
and  I  desire  to  state  clearly  ana  distinctly, 
that  having  some  days  affo  had  a  full  con- 
versation with  Judge  Woodward.  I  find 
that  our  views  agree,  and  I  regard  nis  elec- 
tion as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  called 
for  by  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

I  understand  Judge  Woodward  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  all 
the  means  at  the  command  of  the  loyal 
States,  until  the  military  power  of  the  re- 
bellion is  destroyed.  I  understand  him  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  war  is 
urged  with  all  possible  decision  and 
energy,  the  policy  directing  it  should  be 
in  consonance  with  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  working  no  in- 
jury to  private  rights  and  property  not 
demanded  by  military  necessity  and  recog- 
nized by  military  law  among  civilized  na- 
tions. 

And,  finally,  I  understand  him  to  agree 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  sole  great 
objects  of  this  war  are  the  restoration  of 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  of  the  country.  Believing  our 
opinions  entirel;^  a^ee  upon  these  points, 
I  would,  were  it  m  my  power,  give  to 
Judge  Woodward  my  voice  and  vote, 

'  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

George  b.  McClellav. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Biddlb. 
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The  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  well 
known ;  they  were  felt  in  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  Republicans  adooted 
as  one  of  their  maxims  the  words  of  their 
candidate,  "  that  it  was  dangerous  to  swap 
horses  while  crossing  a  stream."  The  cam- 
paign was  exciting,  and  was  watched  by 
Dotn  armies  with  interest  and  anxiety.  In 
this  election,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, tiie  soldiers  in  the  field  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  and  a  large  majority  of 
every  branch  of  the  service  sa^tained  the 
Administration,  though  two  years  before 
General  McClellan  had  been  the  idol  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Lincoln  and 
JohnsoD  received  212  electoral  votes, 
against  21  for  McClellan  and  Pendleton. 


In  President  Lincoln's  second  inaugural 
address,  delivered  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1865,  he  spoke  the  following  words,  since 
oft  quoted  as  typical  of  the  kindly  disposi- 
tion of  the  man  believed  by  his  party  to  be 
the  greatest  President  since  Washington : 
**  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  Gk>d 

fives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
nish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  orphans — ^to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations." 

Lincoln  conld  well  afibrd  to  show  that 
generosity  whid^  never  comes  more  prop- 
erly than  from  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
His  policy  was  about  to  end  in  a  great 
triumph.  In  less  than  five  weeks  later  on 
General  Lee  had  surrendered  the  main 
army  of  the  South  to  General  Grant  at 
Appomattox,  on  terms  at  once  Aoagnani- 
mouB  and  so  briefiy  stated  that  they  won 
the  admiration  of  both  armies,  for  the 
rebels  had  been  permitterl  to  retain  their 
horses  and  side  arms,  and  to  go  at  once  to 
their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United 
States  authority  w  lon^  as  they  observed 
their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where 
they  resided.  Lee's  surrender  was  rapidly 
followed  by  that  of  all  Southern  troops. 

Next  came  a  grave  political  work — ^the 
actual  reconstruction  oi  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion.  This  work  gave  renewed  fresh- 
ness to  the  leading  political  issues  incident 
to  the  war,  and  likewise  gave  rise  to  new 
iasues.  It  was  claimed  at  once  that  Lin- 
coln had  a  reconstruction  policy  of  his 
own,  because  '>f  his  anxiety  mr  the  prompt 
admission  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  but 
it  had  certainly  never  taken  definite  shape, 
nor  was  there  time  to  get  such  a  policy  in 
shape,  between  the  surrender  of  Lee  and 
his  own  AMas-iination.  On  the  night  of 
the  Idth  of  April,  :«ix  days  after  the  sur- 
render,  J.  Wilke:>  Booth  shot  him  while 
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sitting  in  a  box  in  Ford's  theatre.  The 
nation  stood  appalled  at  the  deed.  No 
man  was  ever  more  sincerely  mourned  in 
all  sections  and  by  all  classes.  The  South- 
em  leaders  thought  that  this  rash  act  had 
lost  to  them  a  life  which  had  never  been 
harsh,  and  while  firm,  was  ever  generous. 
The  North  had  looked  upon  him  as  ''Father 
Abraham,"  and  all  who  viewed  the  result 
of  the  shooting  from  sectional  or  partisan 
standpoints,  thought  his  policy  of  **  keepr 
ing  with  the  people,"  woind  have  shielded 
everv  proper  interest.  No  public  man  ever 
felt  less  '*  pride  of  opinion"  than  Lincoln, 
and  we  do  believe,  nad  he  lived,  that  he 
would  have  shaped  events^  as  he  did  dur- 
ing the  war,  to  the  best  interests  of  th& 
victors,  but  without  unnecessary  a^tation 
or  harshness.  All  attempts  of* writers  to 
evolve  from  his  proclamation  a  reconstruc- 
tion policy,  applicable  to  peace,  have  been 
vain  and  impotent.  He  nad  none  which 
would  not  nave  changed  with  changing 
circumstances.  A  "  policy  "  in  an  execu- 
tive office  is  too  often  but  another  name  for 
executive  egotism,  and  Lincoln  was  almost 
absolutely  free  from  that  weakness. 

On  the  morning  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death, 
indeed  within  the  same  hour  (and  very 
properly  so  under  the  circumstaiices),  the 
Vice  President  Andrew  Johnsim  was  in- 
augurated as  President.  The  excitement 
was  painfiilly  high,  and  the  new  President, 
in  speeches,  interviews  and  proclamations 
if  possible  added  to  it.  From  evidence 
in  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  he 
thought  the  a^^sassination  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Secretary 
Seward  had  been  procured  by  Jefferson 
I>avis,  Clement  C.  Clay,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Geo.  N.  Saunders,  Beverly  Tucker,  Wm.  C. 
Cleary,  and  ''other  rebels  and  traitors 
harbored  in  Canada."  The  evidence,  how* 
ever,  fully  drawn  out  in  the  trial  of  tne  con 
conspirators  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  showed 
that  the  scheme  was  hair-brained,  and 
from  rio  responsible  political  source.  The 
proclamation,  however,  gave  keenness  to 
the  search  for  the  fugitive  Davis,  and  he 
was  soon  captured  while  making  his  wav 
through  Georgia  to  the  Florida  coast  with 
the  intention  of  escaping  from  the  country. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  an  indictment  for  treason  was  found  * 
against  him,  but  he  remained  a  close  pris- 
oner for  nearly  two  years,  until  times  when 
political  policies  liad  been  changed  or 
modified.  Horace  Greeley  was  one  of  his 
bondsmen.  By  this  time  there  was  g^ve 
doubt  whether  he  could  be  legally  con- 
victed, *  "  now  that  the  charge  of  inciting 
Wilkes  Booth's  crime  had  been  tacitly 
abandoned.  Mr.  Webster  (in  his  Bunker 
Hill  oration)  had  only  given  clearer  ex- 
pression to  the  American  doctrine,  that^ 

*  From  Gre«ley*i  BeooUeoUoni  of  »  Bwtj  Ufl»,  pat*  41^ 
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after  a  reyolt  has  leried  a  regular  army, 
and  fought  therewith  a  pitched  battle,  its 
champions,  even  though  utterly  defeated, 
cannot  be  tried  and  convicted  as  traitors. 
This  may  be  an  extreme  statement;  but 
surely  a  rebellion  which  has  for  years  main- 
tained great  armies,  levied  taxes  and  con- 
scriptions, negotiated  loans,  fought  scores 
of  sanguinary  battles  with  alternate  suc- 
cesses and  reverses,  and  exchanged  tens  of 
thousands  of  prisoners  of  war,  can  nardly  fail 
to  have  achieved  thereby  the  position  and 
the  rights  of  a  lawful  belligerent."  This 
view,  as  then  presented  by  Greeley,  was 
accepted  by  President  Johnson,  who  from 
intemperate  denunciation  had  oecome  the 
friend  of  his  old  friends  in  the  South. 
Greeley's  view  was  not  generallv  accepted 
by  the  North,  though  most  of  the  leading 
men  of  both  parties  hoped  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  trial  would  be  avoided  by  the 
escape  and  flight  of  the  prisoner.  But  he 
was  confident  by  this  time,  and  sought  a 
trial.  He  was  never  tried,  and  the  best 
reiison  for  the  fact  is  given  in  Judge  Un- 
derwood's testimony  before  a  Congressional 
Committee  (and  the  Judge  was  a  Republi- 
can) "  that  no  conviction  was  possible,  ex- 
cept by  packing  a  jury." 


On  the  29th  of  April,  1S66,  President 
Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  removing 
all  restrictions  upon  internal,  domestic  ana 
coastwise  and  commercial  intercourse  in 
all  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  ; 
the  blockade  was  removed  May  22,  and  on 
May  29  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  was 
issued,  witn  fourteen  classes  excepted 
therefrom,  and  the  requirement  ot  an 
"  iron-clad  oath "  from  those  accepting  its 
provisions.  Proclamations  rapidly  fol- 
lowed in  shaping  the  lately  rebellious 
States  to  the  conditions  of  peace  and  re- 
storation to  the  Union.  These  States  were 
required  to  hold  conventions,  repeal  seces- 
sion ordinances,  accept  the  abolition  oi 
slavery,  repudiate  Soutnem  war  debts,  pro- 
vide for  Congressional  representation,  and 
elect  new  State  Officers  and  Legislatures. 
The  several  constitutional  amendments 
were  of  cou rse  to  be  rati fied  by  the  vote  of  th  e 
people.  Those  conditions  were  eventually 
all  complied  with,  some  of  the  States  being 
more  tardy  than  others.  The  irreconcila- 
bles  charged  upon  the  Military  officers, 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  stem  ap- 
plication of  the  reconstruction  acts,  these 
results,  and  many  of  them  showed  a  politi- 
cal hostility  which,  after  the  election  of 
the  new  L^alatures,  took  shape  in  what 
were  in  the  North  at  llie  time  denounced  as 


in  severity,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Leg^latnres,  and  for  a  time  they  seriouslj 
interfered  with  the  recognition  of  the 
States,  Uie  Republicans  charging  that  the 
design  was  to  restore  slavery  under  new 
forms.  In  South  Carolina  Gen'l  Sickles 
issued  military  orders,  as  late  as  Jannarv 
17, 1866,  against  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws. 

To  assure  the  rights,  of  the  freedmen 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
was  passed  by  Congress,  June  18th,  1866. 
President  Jonnson  opposed  it,  refused  to 
sign,  but  said  he  would  submit  it  to  the 
several  States.  This  was  done,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  the  required  three- fourths, 
January  28th,  1868.  This  had  the  efiect 
to  do  awav  with  many  of  the  "black 
codes,"  ana  the  States  which  desired  re- 
admission  to  the  Union  had  to  finally  give 
them  up.  Since  reconstruction,  and  the 
political  ousting  of  what  were  called  the 
"carpet  ba^  governments,"  some  of  the 
States,  notably  Georgia,  has  passed  class 
laws,  which  treat  colored  criminals  difier- 
ently  from  white,  under  what  are  now 
known  as  the  "  conduct  laws."  Terms  of 
sentence  are  served  out^  in  anv  part  of  the 
State,  under  the  control  of  public  and 
private  contractors,  and  "vagrants"  are 
subjected  to  sentences  which  it  is  believed 
would  be  less  extended  under  a  system  of 
confinement 


JTolmaoB^a  Pollcjr. 

While  President  Johnson's  policy  did 
not  materially  check  reconstruction,  it  en- 
couraged Southern  politicians  to  political 
efibrt,  and  with  their  well  known  tact  they 
were  not  long  in  gaining  the  ascendancy 
in  nearly  every  State.  This  ascendancy 
excited  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
North,  and  the  Republicans  announced  as 
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These  were  passed  by  all  of  the  eleven 
Stetes  in  the  jrebellion.    The  codes  varied 


their  object  and  platform  "  that  all  the 
8ult8  of  the  war  "  should  be  secured  before 
Southern  reconstruction  and  representa- 
tion in  Congress  should  be  completed.  On 
this  they  were  almost  solidly  united  in 
Congress  but  Horace  Greeley  trained  an 
independent  sentiment  which  favored  com- 
plete amnesty  to  the  South.  President 
Johnson  sought  to  utilize  this  sentiment, 
and  to  divide  the  Republican  party 
through  his  policy,  which  now  looked  to 
the  same  enos.  He  had  said  to  a  delega- 
tion introduced  by  Gov.  Oliver  P.  Morton, 
April  21, 1865 : 

"Your  slavery  is  dead,  but  I  did  not 
murder  it  As  Macbeth  said  to  Banquo's 
bloody  ghost: 

'  N«iTer  shake  thy  gory  lochi  at  me  ; 
Thou  cuMtnoC  mji  did  It.* 

''Slavery  is  dead,  and  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  mourn  over  its  dead  body ; 
you  can  bury  it  out  of  sight    In  restorlAg 
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tl&e  State,  leave  oat  that  disturbing  and 
dangerous  element,  and  use  only  those 
parts  of  the  machinery  which  will  move  in 
naLimony. 

**  But  in  calling  a  convention  to  restore 
"the   State,  who  shall  restore  and  re-e«tab- 
Hsli  it?    ^hall  the  man  who  gave  his  in- 
fluence  and   his    means    to  destrov  the 
Oovemment?    Is  he  to  participate  in  the 
great  work  of  reor^nlzation  ?    Shall  he 
'who  brought  this  misery  upon  the  State  be 
permitted  to  control  its  destinies  ?    If  this 
De  so,  then  all  this  preciou;}  blood  of  our 
brave  soldiers  and  omcers  so  freelv  poured 
out  will  have  been  wantonly  spillea.    All 
the  glorious  victories  won  bv  our  noble  ar- 
mies will  go  for  nought,  and  all  the  battle- 
fields which  have  been  sown  with  dead 
heroes  daring  the  rebellion  will  have  been 
made  memorable  in  vain/' 

In  a  speech  at  Washington,  Feb.  22nd, 
1S66,  Joanson  said : 

**The  Government  has  stretched  forth 
its  strong  arm,  and  with  its  physical  power 
it  has  put  down  treason  in  the  field.  That 
is,  the  section  of  country  that  arrayed  itself 
against  the  Government  has  been  con- 
quered by  the  force  of  the  Government  itself. 
Now,  what  had  we  said  to  those  people? 
We  said, '  No  compromise ;  we  can  settle 
this  question  with  tlie  South  in  eight  and 
forty  hours.' 

**'l  have  said  it  again  and  again,  and  I 
repeat  it  now,  'disband  your  armies,  ac- 
knowled£:e  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  give  obedience 
t^  the  law,  and  the  whole  question  is  set- 
tled.' 

*^  What  has  been  done  since  ?  Their  ar- 
mies have  been  disbanded.  They  come 
now  to  meet  us  In  a  spirit  of  magnanimity 
and  say,  'We  were  mistaken;  we  made 
the  effort  to  cariy  out  the  doctrine  of  se- 
cession and  di<<8olve  this  Union,  and  hav- 
ing traced  this  thing  to  its  lo^cal  and 
Shysical  results,  we  now  acknowledge  the 
ag  of  our  country,  and  promise  obedience 
to  the  Constitution  and  ^he  supremacy  of 
the  law.' 

"  I  say,  then,  when  yon  comply  with  the 
Constitution,  when  you  yield  to  the  law, 
when  you  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
Government — ^I  say  let  the  door  of  the 
Union  be  opened,  and  the  relation  be  re- 
stored to  tho^e  that  had  erred*  and  had 
strayed  from  the  fold  of  our  &thers." 

It  is  not  partisanship  to  say  that  John- 
son's views  nad  under^ne  a  change.  He 
did  not  admit  this  in  his  speeches,  but  the 
&ct  was  accepted  in  all  sections,  and  the 
leaders  of  parties  took  position  accordingly 
— nearly  all  of  the  Republicans  against 
him,  nearly  all  of  the  Democrats  for  him. 
So  radical  had  this  difference  become  that 
he  vetoed  nearly  all  of  the  political  bills 
passed  by  the  Biepublicans  from  1866  until 
the  end  of  his  administration,  but  such  was 


Hhe  Republican  preponderance  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  tnat  they  passed  them 
over  his  head  by  the  necessaiy  two-thirds 
vote.  He  vetoed  the  several  Freedmen's 
Bureau  Bills,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  that 
for  the  admission  of  Nebraska  and  Colo- 
rado, the  Bill  to  permit  Colored  Suffrage 
in  the  District  or  Columbia,  one  of  the 
Reconstruction  Bills,  and  finally  made  a 
direct  issue  with  the  powers  of  Congress  by 
his  veto  of  the  Civil  Tenure  Bill,  March  2, 
1867,  the  substance  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  third  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  hap- 
pen during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  oy  rea- 
son of  death  or  resignation^  by  granting 
commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  session  thereafter.  And  if 
no  appointment,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  tke  Senate,  shall  be  made 
to  such  office  so  vacant  or  temporarily 
filled  as  aforesaid  during  such  next  session 
of  the  Senate,  such  office  shall  remain  in 
abeyance  without  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emoluments  attached  thereto,  until  the 
same  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
thereto,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate ;  and  during  such  time 
all  the  powers  and  duties  belonging  to  such 
office  shall  be  exercised  by  such  other  offi- 
cer as  may  by  law  exercise  such  powers  and 
duties  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  such  office. 

The  bill  originally  passed  the  Senate  by 
22  to  10 — all  of  the  nays  Democrats  save 
Van  Winkle  and  Willey.  It  passed  the 
House  by  112  to  41 — ^all  of  the  yeas  Re- 
publicans ;  all  of  the  nays  Democrats  save 
Hawkins,  Latham  and  Whaley.  The 
Senate  passed  it  over  the  veto  by  35  to  11 
—a  strict  party  vote ;  the  House  by  138  to 
40 — a  strict  party  vote,  except  Latham 
(Rep.)  who  voted  nay. 

Tne  refusal  of  the  President  to  enforce 
this  act,  and  his  attempted  removal  of 
Secretary  Stanton  from  the  Cabinet  when 
against  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  led  to  the 
effort  to  impeach  him.  Stanton  resisted 
the  President,  and  General  Grant  took  an 
active  part  in  sustaining  the  War  Secre- 
tary. He  in  fact  publicly  advised  him  to 
*'  stick,^'  and  his  attitude  showed  that  in 
the  great  political  battle  which  must  fol- 
low, they  woidd  surely  have  the  support  of 
the  army  and  its  great  commander. 


Impnxvlinicnt  Trial  of  Andreur  JolUMon. 

*  The  events  which  led  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson,  maybe  Driefly 
stated  as  follows :  On  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1868,  the  President  issued  an  order  to 
Mr.  Stanton,  removing  him  from  office  as 
Secretary  oi  War,  ana  another  to  General 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  of  the 

*  From  the  Centoiy  of  Independence  by  JohnSnllx 
Boston. 
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Army,  appointing  him  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  directing  the  one  to  surrender 
and  the  other  to  receive,  all  the  books,  pa- 
pers, and  public  property  belonging  to  the 
War  Department  As  these  orders  fill  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  the  im- 
peachment, we  give  them  here.  The  or- 
der to  Mr.  Stanton  reads : 

"  Bv  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  me  as  Presiaeut  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are 
hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary 
ibr  the  Department  of  War,  and  your 
functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  communication,  i  ou  will 
transfer  to  Brevet  Major-Greneral  Lorenzo 
Thomas,  A^utant-Oeneral  of  the  Army, 
who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
])ublic  property  now  in  your  custody  and 
charge. 

The  order  to  General  Thomas  reads : 

''The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having 
been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act 
as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will 
immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office.  Mr. 
Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to 
you  all  the  records,  books,  and  other  public 
property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge." 

These  orders  having  been  officially  com- 
municated to  the  Senate,  that  bodv,  after 
an  earnest  debate,  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

*'  Jiesolved,  bjf  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  That  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  the  President 
has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of 
War  ana  designate  any  other  officer  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  office." 

The  President,  upon  the  24th,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Senate,  arguing  at  length 
that  not  only  under  the  Constitution,  but 
also  under  the  laws  as  now  existing,  he  had 
the  right  of  removing  Mr.  Stanton  and 
appointing  another  to  nil  his  place.  The 
point  of  hiB  argument  is:  That  oy  a  special 
proviso  in  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  the  va- 
rious Secretaries  of  Departments  ''shall 
hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  President  bv  whom 
they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one 
month  thereafter,  sumect  to  removal  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate."  The 
President  affirms  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  ap- 
pointed not  by  him,  but  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Lincoln,  and  held  office  onlv  by 
the  suffisrance,  not  the  appointment,  or  the 
present  Executive ;  and  that  therefore  his 
tenure  is,  by  the  express  reading  of  the 
law  exceptea  from  tne  general  provision, 
that  every  j^rson  dulv  appointea  to  office, 
''  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,''  etc.,  shall  be  '*  entitled  to  hold 


office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in 
like  manner  appointed  and  dul^  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwiseprovided."  Hie 
essential  point  of  the  President's  argumeat, 
therefore,  is  that,  as  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
appointed  by  him,  he  had,  under  the  Ten- 
ure-of-Office Bill,  the  right  at  any  time  to 
remove  him ;  the  same  right  which  his  own 
successor  would  have,  no  matter  whether 
the  incumbent  had,  by  sufferance,  not  by- 
appointment  of  the  existing  Executive, 
held  the  office  for  weeks  or  even  vears. 
"  If,"  says,  the  President,  "  my  successor 
would  have  the  power  to  remove  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, after  permitting  him  to  remain  a  peri- 
od of  two  weeks,  because  he  was  not  ap» 
gointed  by  him,  I  who  have  tolerated  Mr. 
tanton  for  more  than  two  years,  certainly 
have  the  same  right  to  remove  him,  upon 
the  same  ground,  namely  that  he  was  sot 
appointed  oy  me  but  by  my  predecessor." 

in  the  meantime  General  Thomas  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  War  Department  and 
demanded  to  be  placed  in  the  position  to 
which  he  had  been  assigned  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Stanton  refused  to  surrender 
his  post,  and  ordered  General  Thomas  to 
proceed  to  the  apartment  which  belonged 
to  him  as  Adjutant-General.  This  oraer 
was  not  obeyed,  and  so  the  two  claimants 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  War  held  their 
ground.  A  sort  of  legal  by-play  then  en- 
sued. Mr.  Stanton  entered  a  formal  com- 
plaint before  Judge  Carter,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  charging  that  General  Thomas 
had  illegally  exercised  and  attempted  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  Secretary  oi  War; 
and  had  threatened  to  **  forcibly  remove  the 
complainant  from  the  buildings  and  apart- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  War 
Department,  and  forcibly  take  possession 
ana  control  thereof  unael'  his  pretended 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  in- 
terim ;  "  and  praying  that  he  might  be  ar- 
rested and  held  to  answer  this  charge. 
General  Thomas  was  accordingly  arrested, 
and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  915,000  to 
appear  before  the  court  on  the  24th.  Ap- 
pearing on  that  day  he  was  discharged 
from  custody  and  bail ;  whereupon  he  en- 
tered an  action  against  Mr.  Stanton  for 
false  imprisonment,  laying  his  damages  at 
$150,000. 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  House 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  through  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Stevens,  presented  a  orief 
report,  merely  stating  the  fact  of  the  at- 
tempted removal  by  the  President  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  closing  as  follows : 

''Upon  the  evioence  collected  by  the 
Committee,  which  is  hereafter  presented, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  powers  with  which 
they  have  been  invested  by  the  House, 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  Andrew  John- 
son, President  or  the  United  States,  should 
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be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanora.  They,  therefore,  recommend  to 
the  Honae  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

"  Resohed,  That  Andrew  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors/' 

After  earnest  debate,  the  question  on  the 
resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  24th,  by  a 
vote  of  126  to  47.  A  committee  of  two 
members — Stevens  and  Bingham — ^were  to 
notify  the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the 
House;  and  another  committee  of  seven — 
Boutwell,  Stevens,  Bingham,  Wilson,  Lo- 
gan, Julian,  and  Ward — to  prepare  the 
ar^cles  of  impeachment.  On  tnc  2oth 
(February)  Mr.  Stevens  thus  announced 
jo  the  Senate  the  action  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  House : 

"  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  we  have  appeared  be- 
fore you,  and  in  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  and  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  we  do  impeach  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 
And  we  further  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  will  in  due  time 
exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment 
against  nim,  to  make  good  the  same;  and 
in  their  name  we  demand  that  the  Senate 
take  due  order  for  the  appearance  of  the 
said  Andrew  Johnson  to  answer  to  the 
said  impeachment." 

The  Senate  thereupon,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  resolved  that  this  message  from  the 
House  should  be  referred  to  a  select  Com- 
mittee of  Seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chair,  to  consider  the  same  and  report 
thereon.  The  Committee  subsequently 
made  a  report  laying  down  the  rules  of 
procedure  to  be  observed  on  the  trial. 

On  the  29th  of  February  the  Committee 
of  the  House  appointed  for  that  purpose 
presented  the  articles  of  impeachment 
which  they  had  drawn  up.  These,  with 
slight  modification,  were  accepted  on  the 
2d  of  March.  They  comprise  nine  articles, 
ei^ht  of  which  are  based  upon  the  action 
ofthe  President  in  ordering  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  appointment  of 
General  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War.  The 
general  title  to  the  impeachment  is : 

"Articles  exhibited  by  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  themselves  and  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  against  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
18  maintenance  and  support  of  their  im- 
peachment against  him  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  in  office." 

Each  of  the  articles  commences  with  a 
preamble  to  the  effect  that  the  President, 
unmindful  of  the  high^duties  of  his  office, 
of  hia  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  that  he  should 
take  care  that  the  laws  bo  faithfiilly  exe- 


cuted, did  unlawfully  and  in  violation  ofthe 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
perform  the  several  acts  specified  in  the 
articles  respectively ; "  closing  with  the  de- 
claration: "Whereby  the  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty 
of  a  hiffh  misdemeanor  in  office."  The 
phraseology  is  somewhat  varied.  In  some 
cases  the  offense  is  designated  as  a  "mis- 
demeanor," in  others  as  a  *^  crime."  The 
whole  closes  thus : 

"  And  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  by 
protestation,  saving  to  themselves  the  lib- 
erty of  exhibiting  at  any  time  hereafter 
any  further  articles  or  other  accusation  or 
impeachment  against  the  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  al^o  of  replying  to  his  answers  which 
he  shall  make  to  the  articles  herein  pre- 
ferred against  him,  and  of  offering  proof 
to  the  same  and  every  part  thereof,  and  to 
all  and  every  other  article,  accusation,  or 
impeachment  which  shall  be  exhibited  by 
them  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  demand 
that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  put 
to  answer  the  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors in  office  herein  charged  against  him, 
and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations, 
trials,  and  judgments  may  be  thereupon 
had  and  given  as  may  be  agreeable  to  law 
and  justice." 

The  following  is  a  summary  in  brief  of 
the  points  in  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
legal  and  technical  phraseology  ocing  omit- 
ted: 

Article  1.  Unlawfully  ordering  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War, 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tenure 
of-Office  Act. — Article  2.  Unlawfiilly  ap- 
pointing General  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  ad  interinu^-Article  3  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  Article  2,  with  the 
addition  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  Greneral  Thomas  no  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. — 
Article  4  charges  the  President  with  "  con- 
spiring with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  and  other 
persons,  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
unknown,"  to  prevent,  by  intimidation  and 
threats,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  legally-appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  from  holding  that  office. 
— Article  5  charges  the  President  with  con- 
spiring with  General  Thomas  and  others 
to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  Tenure-of- 
Office  Act ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  con- 
spiracy, attempting  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton 
from  acting  as  Secretary  of  War. — Article  6 
charges  that  the  President  conspired  with 
General  Thomas  and  otherstotake  forcible 
possession  of  the  War  Department. — Arti- 
cle 7  repeats  the  charge,  in  other  terms, 
that  the  President  conspired  with  General 
Thomas  and  others  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  and  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Stanton  from  executing  the  office 
of  Secretary   of  War.— ^r^icZe   8  again 
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charges  the  President  with  oonspiring  with 
General  Thomas  and  others  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  property  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment— Article  9  charges  that  the  President 
called  before  him  General  Emory,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Washington,  and  declared  to  him 
that  a  law,  pass^  on  the  dOth  of  Jane, 
1867,  directing  that  ^'ail  orders  and  in- 
structions relating  to  military  operations, 
issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
War,  shall  be  issued  through  the  General 
of  the  Army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability, 
through  the  next  in  rank,"  was  unconsti- 
tutional, and  not  binding  anon  General 
Emory ;  the  intent  being  to  induce  General 
Emory  to  violate  the  law,  and  to  obey  or- 
ders issued  directly  from  the  President. 

The  foregoing  articles  of  impeachment 
were  adopted  on  the  2d  of  March,  the 
votes  upon  each  slightly  varying,  the  aver- 
age being  125  ayes  to  40  nays.  The  ques- 
tion then  came  up  of  appointment  of  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  conduct 
the  impeachment  before  the  Senate.  Upon 
this  question  the  Democratic  members  did 
not  vote ;  118  votes  were  cast,  60  being 
necessary  to  a  choice.  The  following  was 
the  result,  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
each  elected  manager  being  given :  Stevens 
of  Penn.,  105 ;  BuUer,  of  Mass.,  108 ;  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio,  114;  Boutwell,  of  Mass., 
113;  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  112;  Williams,  of 
Peun.,  107 ;  Logan,  of  III.,  106.  The  fore- 
going seven  Representatives  were,  there- 
tore,  duly  chosen  as  Managers  of  the  Bill 
of  Impeachment.  The  ^reat  body  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  entered 
a  formal  protest  against  the  whole  course 
of  proceeding  involved  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President.  They  claimed  to 
represent  ^Mirectlv  or  in  principle  more 
than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  This  protest  was  signed  by  forty- 
five  Representatives. 

On  the  3d  the  Board  of  Mana^rs  pre- 
sented two  additional  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, which  were  adopted  by  the  House. 
The  first  charges,  in  substance,  that 

"  The  President,  unmindfiil  of  the  high 
duties  of  his  office  and  of  the  harmony 
and  courtesies  which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of.  the  Government  oi  the 
United  States,  designing  to  set  aside  the 
rightful  authority  and  powers  of  Congress, 
did  attempt  to  bring  into  disgrace  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
branches  thereof,  to  impair  and  destroy  the 
regard  and  respect  of  all  the  good  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and 
legislative  power  thereof,  and  to  excite  the 
odium  ana  resentment  of  all  ike  good 
people  of  the  United  States  against  Con- 
gress and  the  laws  by  it  enacted ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  his  said  design  openly  and 
publicly,  and  before  divers  assemblages 


convened  in  divers  parts  thereof  to  ni.eet 
and  receive  said  Andrew  Johnson  as  time 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  dkl 
on  thelSth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  o# 
our  Lord  I860,  and  on  divera  other  dxyB 
and  times,  as  well  before  as  afterward^ 
make  and  deliver  with  a  loud  voice  certain 
intemperate,  inflammatory,  and  scandalous 
harangues,  and   did    therein   utter  loud 
threats  and  bitter  menaces  as  well  asainst 
Congress  as  the  laws  of  the  United  otates 
duly  enacted  thereby." 

To  this  article  are  appended  copious  ex- 
tracts from  speeches  oi  Air.  Johnson.  The 
second  article  is  substautiallv  as  follows: 

"^  The  President  did,  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1866,  at  the  City  of  Washington, 
by  public  speech,  declare  and  afi&rm  in 
substance  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congreas 
of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Congreas 
of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  power 
under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrair,  wmb 
a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States, 
thereby  denying  and  intending  to  deny 
that  the  legislation  of  said  Congress  was 
valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  except  in  ao 
far  as  he  saw  fit  to  aj)prove  the  same,  and 
did  devise  and  contrive  means  by  which  he 
might  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
fomiwitn  resuming  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Denartment  o^ 
War;  and,  also,  iy  further  unlawfully  de- 
vising and  contriving  means  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  dO, 
1868,  and  for  other  purposes/  approved 
March  2,  1867;  and  also  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled^ An  act  to 
provide  for  the  more  ^cient  government 
of  the  rebel  States,'  passed  March  2, 1867, 
did  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor in  office.'' 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  Senate  notified 
the  House  that  they  were  ready  to  receive 
the  Managers  of  the  Impeachment  Th^ 
appeared,  and  the  articles  were  formallv 
read.  The  Senate  had  meanwhile  adopted 
the  rules  of  procedure.  Chief  Justice  Cnase 
sent  a  communication  to  the  Senate  to  the 
effect  that  this  body,  when  acting  upon  an 
impeachment,  was  a  Court  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  that  all  orders  ana 
rules  should  be  framed  by  the  Court  On 
the  5th  the  Court  was  formally  organized. 
An  exception  was  taken  to  the  eligibility 
of  Mr.  Wade  as  a  member  of  the  Court,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  party  interested, 
since,  in  the  event  of  the  impeachment  be- 
ing  sustained,  he,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
would  become  Acting  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  objection  was  wiUi- 
drawn,  and  Mr.  Wade  was  sworn  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  On  the  7th  the  summons 
for  the  President  to  appear  was  formally 
served  upon  him.    On  tne  13th  the  Court 
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irad  agmin  ibnnally  reopened.  The  Presi- 
dent appeared  b^  his  counsel,  Hon.  Henry 
Scanbery,  of  Ohio ;  Hon.  Wm.  M.  EvarU, 
ef  New  York ;  Hon.  Wm.  8.  Groesbeck,  of 
Ohio ;  Hon.  Benjamin  K  Curtis,  of  Maszta- 
chusetts ;  Hon.  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of 
Tennessee,  who  asked  for  forty  days  to  pre- 
pare an  answer  to  the  indictment  This 
was  refused^  and  ten  days  granted ;  it  be- 
ing ordered  that  the  proceedings  should 
reopen  on  the  23d.  Upon  that  day  the 
I^eaident  appeared  by  his  counsel,  and 
pxesented  his  answer  to  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment This  reply  was  in  substance 
as  follows : 

The  fiiat  eight  articles  in  the  Bill  of  Im- 
peachment, as  briefly  summed  up  in  our 
last  record,  are  basea  upon  the  action  of 
the  President  in  ordering  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment of  Oeneral  Thomas  as  ^cretary  of 
War.  The  gist  of  them  is  contained  in  the 
first  article,  charging  the  unlawful  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton ;  for,  this  failing,  the  others 
would  Ml  also.  To  this  article  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  President's  answer 
is  devoted.  It  is  mainly  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  points  put  forth  in  the  Mes- 
sage of  February  24th,  in  which  he  save 
fajs  reasons  for  his  orders.  The  Presiaent 
cites  the  laws  by  which  this  department  of 
the  administration  was  created,  and  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  duties  pertaining  t^) 
it ;  prominent  among  which  are :  that  the 
Secretary  shall  ''conduct  the  business  of 
the  department  in  such  manner  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  from 
time  to  time  order  and  instruct; "  and  that 
he  should  "  hold  the  office  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  President;  **  and  that  Congress 
Ind  no  legal  right  to  deprive  the  President 
of  the  power  to  remove  the  Secretary.  He 
was,  however,  aware  that  the  design  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Bill  was  to  vest  this  power 
of  removal,  in  certain  cases,  jointly  in  the 
Executive  and  the  Senate ;  and  that,  while 
believing  this  act  to  be  unconstitutiona], 
yet  it  having  been  passed  over  his  veto  by 
IheTeonisite  majority  of  two-thirds,  he  con- 
siderea  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ascertain  in  how 
far  the  ease  of  Mr.  Stanton  came  within  the 
provisions  of  this  law ;  after  consideration, 
ne  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  did 
not  come  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
law,  and  that,  by  that  law  he  still  had  the 
ri^ht  of  removing  Mr.  Stanton ;  but  that, 
wishing  to  have  the  case  decided  bv  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
issued  the  order  merely  suspending,  not 
removing,  Mr.  Stanton,  a  power  expresly 
granted  Dy  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  and 
appointed  General  Grant  Secretary  ot  War 
€M  interim.  The  President  then  recites 
the  snbseqaent  action  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stanton ;  and,  as  he  avers,  still  believing 
that  he  had  the  constitutional  power  to  re- 
move him  from  office,  issued  the  order  of 


February  21st,  for  such  removal,  designing 
to  thus  bring  the  matter  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  He  then  proceeds  formally 
to  deny  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Stanton  was 
in  lawful  possession  of  the  office  of  Secre- 
tarv  of  War ;  and  that,  conseauently,  the 
order  for  his  removal  was  in  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act;  and  that  it  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  of  any^  law ; 
or  that  it  constituted  any  official  crime  or 
misdemeanor. 

In  regard  to  the  seven  succeeding  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  the  President,  while 
admitting  the  facts  of  the  order  appointing 
General  Thomas  as  Secretary  or  War  ad 
interim^  denies  all  and  every  of  the  crimi- 
nal charges  therein  set  forth.  So  of  the 
ninth  article,  charging  an  effort  to  induce 
General  Emory  to  violate  the  law,  the 
President  denies  all  such  intent,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while,  for  urgent 
reasons,  he  signed  the  bill  prescribing  that 
orders  to  the  army  should  be  issued  only 
through  the  General,  he  at  the  same  time 
declared  it  to  be,  in  his  iud^ment,  unconsti- 
tutional ;  and  affirms  that  m  his  interview 
with  General  Emory  he  said  no  more  than 
he  had  before  officially  said  to  Congress— > 
that  is,  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 

As  to  the  tenth  article,  the  first  of  the 
supplementary  ones,  the  President^  while 
admitting  that  he  made  certain  public 
speeches  at  the  times  and  places  specified, 
does  not  admit  that  the  passages  cited  are 
fair  reports  of  his  remarks ;  denies  that  he 
has  ever  been  unmindful  of  the  courtesies 
which  ouijht  to  be  maintained  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments ; 
but  he  claims  the  perfect  right  at  all  times 
to  express  his  views  as  to  all  public  matters. 

The  reply  to  the  eleventh  article,  the 
second  supplementary  one,  is  to  the  same 
general  purport,  denying  that  he  ever  af- 
firmed that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was 
not  a  valid  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  acts  obligatory  only  as  thev  were 
approved  by  him;  and  denying  that  he 
had,  as  charged  in  the  article,  contrived 
unlawful  means  for  preventing  Mr.  Stanton 
from  resuming  the  functions  of  Secretary 
of  War,  or  for  preventing  the  execution  of 
the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army,  or  tnat  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
States.  In  his  answer  to  this  article  the 
President  refers  to  his  reply  to  the  first  ar- 
ticle, in  which  he  sets  forth  at  length  all 
the  steps,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  relating 
to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  In  brie^ 
the  answer  of  the  President  to  the  articles 
of  impeachment  is  a  general  denial  of  each 
and  everv  criminal  act  charged  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment 

The  counsel  for  the  President  then  asked 
for  a  delay  of  thirty  days  after  the  replication 
of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  should 
have  been  rendered,  before  the  trial  should^ 
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formally  proceed.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  manc^ers  of  the  impeachment  stated 
that  their  replication  would  be  presented 
the  next  day :  it  was  that, 

"  The  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of 
the  President  upon  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment exhibited  against  him  on  Monday, 
the  80th  day  of  March,  and  proceed  there- 
in with  all  dispatch  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  im- 
peachment." 

The  replication  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  a  simple  denial  of  each  and 
every  averment  in  the  answer  of  the  Pres- 
ident, closing  thus : 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  ....  do 
say  that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  is  guilty  of  the 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  mentioned 
in  the  said  articles,  and  that  the  said  House 
of  Representatives  are  ready  to  prove  the 
same." 

The  trial  began,  as  appointed,  on  March 
80.  There  being  twenW-seven  States  rep- 
resented, there  were  nfty-foiir  Senators, 
who  constituted  the  Court,  presided  over 
by  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of 
dhio.  Senators  :  California,  Cole,  Con- 
ness.;  Connecticut ^  Dixon,  Ferry ;  Delaware, 
Bayard,  Saulsbury;  Indiana,  Hendricks, 
Morton ;  Illinoia,  Trumbull,  Yates ;  lotta. 
Grimes,  Harlan ;  Kansas,  Pomeroy,  Ross ; 
Kentucky,  Davis,  McCreery ;  Maine,  Fes- 
senden,  Morrill  (LotM.) ;  Maryland,  John- 
son, Vickers ;  Massachusetts,  Sumner,  Wil- 
son ;  iftcAi^anX^handler,  Howard  ;  Minnc" 
sota,  Norton,  Ramsay ;  Missouri,  Drake, 
Henderson;  Nebraska,  Thayer,  Tipton; 
Nevctda,  Nye,  Stewart;  New  Hampshire, 
Cragin,  Patterson  (J.  W.) ;  New  Jersey, 
Cattell,  Frelinghuysen ;  New  York,  Conk- 
lin,  Moiigan ;  Ohio,  Sherman,  Wade ;  Ore- 

fan,  Corbett,  Williams;  Pennsylvania, 
(ackalew,  Cameron;  Rhode  Island,  An- 
thonv,  Sjjrague ;  Tovnessee,  Fowler,  Patter- 
son (David);  Vermont,  Edmunds,  Merrill, 
(J.  S.) ;  West  Virjrinia,  Van  Winkle,  WU- 
ley;  Wisconsin,  Doolittle,  Howe. 

Managers  for  the  Prosecution:  Messrs. 
Bingham,  Boutwell.  Butler,  Logan,  Ste- 
vens, Williams,  Wilson. 

Counsel  for  the  President  Messrs.  Cur- 
tis, Evarts,  Groesbeck,  Nelson,  Stanbery. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  proce- 
dure :  The  Senate  convened  at  11  or  12 
o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
j)resident  of  that  body,  who,  after  prayer, 
would  leave  the  chair,  which  was  immedi- 
ately assumed  bv  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
wore  his  official  robes.  The  prosecution 
was  mainly  conducted  by  Mr.  Butler,  who 
examined  the  witnesses,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  others,  ar^ed  the  points  of 
law  which  came  up.  The  defense,  during 
the  early  part  of  tne  trial,  was  mainly  con- 
ducted by  lir.  Stanbery,  who  had  resigned 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  for  this  pur- 


pose, but,  being  taken  suddenly  ill,  M>. 
jSvarts  took  his  place.  According  to  llie 
rule  at  first  adopted,  the  trial  was  to  be 
opened  by  one  counsel  on  each  side,  and 
summed  up  by  two  on  each  side;  but  this 
rule  was  subsirauently  modified  so  as  to  al- 
low as  many  of  the  manacers  and  counsel 
as  chose  to  sum  up,  eiuier  orally  or  by 
filing  written  arguments. 

THE  PROSECUTIOH. 

The  whole  of  the  first  day  (March  30) 
was  occupied  by  the  opening  speech  of  Mr. 
Butler.  After  touching  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  case,  and  the  wisdom  or  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  in  providing  for 
its  possible  occurrence,  he  laid  down  the  fol- 
lowing proposition,  supporting  it  by  a  copi- 
ous array  of  authorities  and  prec^ents : 

**  We  define,  therefore,  an  impeachable 
high  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  oe  one,  in 
its  nature  or  consequences,  subversive  of 
some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of 
government,  or  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest,  and  this  may  consist  of  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  of  law,  of  an 
official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  com- 
mitted or  omitted,  or,  without  violating  a 
positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  discretiimary 
powers  from  improper  motives,  or  for  any 
improper  purpose." 

He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
the  trial  is  held.  He  asked :  ''  Is  this  pro- 
ceeding a  trial,  as  that  term  is  understood, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
a  court  and  jury  upon  an  indictment  for 
crime  ?  Is  it  not  rather  more  in  the  nature 
of  an  inquest?"  The  Constitution,  he 
urged,  **  seems  to  have  determined  it  to  be 
the  latter,  because,  under  its  provisions, 
the  right  to  retain  and  hold  office  is  the 
only  subject  to  be  finally  adjudicated ;  all 
preliminary  inquiry  being  carried  on  solelv 
to  determine  that  question,  and  that  alone. 
He  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  this  body 
now  sitting  to  determine  the  accusation,  is 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a 
court  This  question  is  of  consequence, 
he  ar^ed,  because,  in  the  latter  case,  it 
woula  be  bound  bv  the  rules  and  prece- 
dents of  common  law-statutes ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  would  be  liable  to  chal- 
lenge on  many  grounds ;  and  the  acctised 
mignt  claim  that  ne  could  only  be  convicted 
when  the  evidence  makes  the  fact  clear  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  instead  of  bv  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  The  /act  that 
in  this  case  the  Chief  Justice  presides,  it 
was  argued,  does  not  constitute  the  Senate 
thus  acting  a  court,  for  in  all  cases  of  im- 
peachment, save  thflt  of  the  President,  its 
regular  presiding  officer  presides.  Moreo- 
ver, the  procedures  have  no  analogy  to 
those  of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice.  The 
accused  merely  receives  a  notice  of  the 
case  pending  against  him.    He  is  not  re- 
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quired  to  appear  personally,  and  the  case 
^^riU  go  on  without  his  presence.  Mr. 
fiaUer  thus  summed  up  his  position  in  this 


'^A  constitutional  tribunal  solely,  you 
bound  by  no  law,  either  statute  or  com- 
mon, which  may  limit  your  constitutional 
preroeatire.  You  consult  no  precedents 
save  Siose  of  the  law  and  custom  of  par- 
liamentary bodies.  You  are  a  law  unto 
yourselyes,  bound  only  by  the  natural 
principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  that 
mdfupopuli  suprema  est  lex," 

Mr.  Butler  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  artioleef  of  impeachment.  The  first 
eight,  he  siiys,  '*  set  out,  in  several  distinct 
forms,  the  acts  of  ihe  i'resident  in  remov- 
ing Mr.  Stanton  and  appointing  Greneral 
Thomas,  differing.  In  le^al  effect,  in  the 
purposes  for  which,  and  tLe  intent  with 
which,  either  or  both  of  the  acts  were 
done,  and  the  legal  duties  and  rights  in- 
fringed, and  the  Acts  of  Oongiess  violated 
in  so  doing."  In  respect  to  all  of  these 
trdeles,  ^.  Butler  savs,  refening  to  his 
lormer  definition  of  what  constituted  an 
impeachable  high  crime : 

*^  All  the  articles  allege  these  acts  to  be 
in  contravention  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
in  disregard  of  the  duties  thereof.  If  they 
are  so,  however,  the  President  might  havo 
the  power  to  do  them  under  the  law.  Still, 
bein^  so  done,  they  are  acts  of  official  mis- 
condnct)  and,  as  we  have  seen,  impeacha" 
ble.  The  President  has  the  legal  power  to 
do  manv  acts  which,  if  done  in  disregard 
of  his  duty,  or  for  improper  purposes,  then 
the  exercise  of  that  power  is  an  official 
misdemeanor.  For  example,  he  has  the 
power  of  pardon ;  if  exercised,  in  a  given 
case,  for  a  corrupt  motive,  as  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  or  wantonly  pardoning  all 
criminals,  it  would  be  a  misdemeanor.^ 

Mr.  Butler  affirmed  that  every  fact 
charged  in  the  first  article,  and  substan- 
tially in  the  seven  following,  is  admitted 
in  tiie  reply  of  the  President;  and  also 
that  the  general  intent  to  set  aside  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act  is  therein  admitted 
and  justified.  He  then  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  whole  question  of  the  power  of 
the  President  for  removals  from  office,  and 
especially  his  claim  that  this  power  was 
imposed  upon  the  President  by  tne  Consti- 
tation,  ana  that  it  could  not  be  taken  from 
him,  or  be  vested  jointly  in  him  and  the 
Senate,  partly  or  in  whole.  This,  Mr. 
Butler  affirmed,  was  the  real  question  at 
issue  before  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people.    He  said : 

^  Has  the  President,  und^r  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  more  than  royal  prerogative  at 
will  to  remove  from  office,  or  to  suspend 
from  office,  all  executive  officers  oi  the 
United  States,  either  civil,  military  or 
naval,  and  to  fill  the  vacancies,  without 
any  restraint  whatever,  or  possibility  of  re- 


straint, by  the  Senate  or  by  Congress, 
through  laws  duly  enacted  ?  The  House 
of  Representatives,  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
join  issue  by  affirming  that  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  is  a  hi^h  misdemeanor  in 
office.  If  the  affirmative  is  maintained  by 
the  respondent,  then,  so  far  as  the  first 
eight  articles  are  concerned — ^unless  such 
corrupt  purposes  are  shown  as  will  of 
themselves  make  the  exercise  of  a  legal 
power  a  crime— the  respondent  must  go, 
and  ought  to  go,  quit  ana  free. 

This  point  as  to  the  legal  right  of  the 
President  to  make  removals  from  office, 
which  constitutes  the  real  burden  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  was  argued  at 
length.  Mr.  Butler  assumed  that  tne  Sen- 
ate, by  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the 
House,  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  had  been 
passed  over  the  veto  of  the  President, 
would  maintain  the  law  to  be  constitu- 
tional. The  turning  point  was  whether 
the  special  case  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  came  within  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  This  rested  upon  the  proviso  of  that 
law,  that — 

"  The  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  office 
during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for 
one  month  thereafter,  subiectto  removal 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

The  extended  argument  upon  this  point, 
made  by  Mr.  Butler,  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Stanton  having  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln^  whose  term  of  office  reached  to 
the  4th  of  March,  1869,  that  of  Mr.  Stanton 
existed  until  a  month  later,  unless  he  was 
previously  removed  by  the  concurrent  ac- 
tion of  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
point  of  the  argument  is,  that  Mr.  Johnson 
13  merely  serving  out  the  balance  of  the 
term  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  cut  short  by  his  as- 
sassination, so  that  the  Cabinet  officers  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Lincoln  held  their  places, 
by  this  very  proviso,  during  that  term  and 
for  a  month  thereafter ;  for,  he  ar^ed,  if 
Mr.  Johnson  was  not  merely  serving  out 
the  balance  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term,  then  he 
is  entitled  to  the  office  of  President  for  four 
full  years,  that  being  the  period  for  which 
a  President  is  elected.  If,  continues  the 
argument,  Mr.  Stanton's  commission  was 
vacated  by  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  it 
ceased  on  the  4th  of  April,  1865 ;  or,  if  the 
act  had  no  retroactive  effect,  still,  if  Mr, 
Stanton  held  his  office  merely  under  his 
commission  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  then  his 
functions  would  have  ceased  upon  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  March  2, 1867 ;  and, 
consequently,  Mf.  Johnson,  in  "employ- 
ing "  him  after  that  date  as  Secretary  of 
War,  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
which  would  give  ground  for  a  new  arti* 
cle  of  impeachment. 

After  justifying  the  course  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton in  holding  on  to  the  secretaryship  in 
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oppofiition  to  the  wish  of  the  President, 
on  the  ground  that  ''to  desert  it  now 
would  be  to  imitate  the  treachery  of  his 
accidental  chief/'  Mr.  Butler  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  reasons  assigned  b^  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  answer  to  tne  articles  of  im- 
peachment for  the  attempt  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton.  These,  in  substance,  were,  that 
the  President  believed  the  Tenure-of-Of- 
fice  Act  was  unconstitutional,  and,  there- 
fore, void  and  of  no  effect,  and  that  he 
liad  the  right  to  remove  him  and  appoint 
another  person  in  his  place.  Mr.  mtler 
urged  tiiat,  in  all  of  these  propeedings,  the 
President  professed  to  act  upon  the  as- 
sumption tnat  the  act  was  valid,  and  that 
his  action  was  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visions. He  then  went  on  to  charge  that 
the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  was  a  sepa- 
rate violation  of  law.  By  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1863,  which  repealed  allprevious 
laws  inconsistent  with  it,  the  President 
was  authorized,  in  case  of  the  **  death, 
resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Grov- 
emment,  or  sickness  of  the  head  of  an 
executive  department,"  or  in  any  other 
case  where  these  officers  could  not  perform 
their  respective  duties,  to  appoint  tne  head 
of  any  other  executive  department  to  ful- 
fil the  duties  of  the  office  "  until  a  succes- 
sor be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or 
disability  shall  cease."  Now,  urged  Mr. 
Butler,  at  the  time' of  the  appointment  of 
General  Thomas  as  Sectary  of  War  ad 
ifUerimf  Mr.  Stanton  ''had  neither  died 
nor  resigned,  was  not  sick  nor  absoat," 
and,  consequently,  General  Thomas,  not 
beinff  the  head  of  a  department,  but  only 
of  a  bureau  of  one  of  them,  was  not  eligi- 
ble to  this  appointment,  and  that^  there- 
fore, his  appomtment  was  illegal  and  void. 
The  ninth  article  of  impeachment, 
wherein  the  President  is  charged  with  en- 
deavoring to  induce  General  Emory  to 
take  orders  directly  firom  himself  is  dealt 
with  in  a  rather  slight  manner.  Mr.  But- 
ler says, ''  If  the  transaction  set  forth  in 
this  article  stood  alone,  we  might  well  ad- 
mit that  doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  proof;"  but,  he  adds,  "  the 
surroundines  are  so  pointed  and  signifi- 
cant as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  man  as  to  the  intents  and 

Eurposes  of  the  President" — ^these  intents 
eing,  according  to  Mr.  Butler, "  to  induce 
General  Emory  to  take  orders  directly 
from  himself,  and  thus  to  hinder  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Civil  Tenure  Act,  and  to 
prevent  Mr.  Stanton  fix>m  holding  his 
office  of  Secretary  of  War." 

As  to  the  tenth  article  of  impeachment, 
based  upon  various  speeches  oi  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Butler  undertook  to  show  that 
the  reports  of  these  speeches,  as  given  in 
the  article,  were  substantially  correct; 
and  accepted  the  issue  made  thereupon  as 


to  whether  they  are  "  decent  and  becom- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  do  not  tend  to  bring  the  office  into 
ridicule  and  disgrace." 

After  having  commented  upon  the 
eleventh  and  closing  article,  whicn  charges 
the  President  with  naving  denied  the  aa* 
thority  of  the  Thirty-ninui  Congress,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  its  acts  were  approved  by 
him.  Mr.  Butler  summed  up  the  purport 
of  tne  articles  of  impeachment  in  tnese 
words : 

"  The  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight  arti- 
cles are  but  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
wrongs,  malfeasances,  and  usurpations 
committed  by  the  respondent,  and^  there- 
fore, need  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
his  precedent  and  concomitant  acts  to 
grasp  their  scope  and  design.  The  last 
mree  articles  presented  show  the  perver- 
sity and  malignity  with  which  he  acted, 
so  that  the  man  as  he  is  known  may  be 
clearly  spread  upon  record,  to  be  seen  and 

known  of  all  men  hereafter 

We  have  presented  the  facts  in  the  con- 
stitutional manner ;  we  have  brought  the 
criminal  to  your  bar,  and  demand  judg- 
ment for  his  so  great  crimes." 

The  remainder  of  Monday,  and  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  following  day,  were  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  documentary  evidence 
8S  to  the  proceedings  involved  in  the  order 
for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the 
appointment  of  General  Thomas.  The 
prosecution  then  introduced  witnesses  to 
testify  to  the  interviews  between  Mr. 
Stanton  and  General  Thomas.  They  then 
brought,  forward  a  witness  to  show  that 
General  Thomas  had  avowed  his  deter- 
mination to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
War  Office.  To  this  Mr.  Stanbery,  for  the 
defense,  objected.  The  Chief  Justice  de-* 
cided  the  testimony  to  be  admissible. 
Thereupon  Senator  Drake  took  exceptioii 
to  the  ruling,  on  the  ground  that  this  ques- 
tion should  oe  decided  by  the  Senate — ^not 
by  the  presiding  officer.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice averred  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  was 
his  duty  to  decide,  in  the  nrst  instance, 
upon  any  question  of  evidence,  and  then, 
if  any  Senator  desired,  to  submit  the  deci- 
sion to  l^e  Senate.  Upon  this  objection 
and  appeal  arose  the  first  conflict  in  the 
Senate  as  to  the  powers  of  its  presiding 
officer.  Mr.  Butler  argued  at  len^  in 
fiivor  of  the  exception.  Although,  in  this 
case,  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the 
prosecution,  he  objected  to  the  power  oi 
the  presiding  officer  to  make  it  This 
point  was  argued  at  length  by  the  mana- 
gers for  the  impeachment,  who  denied  the 
right  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  make  such 
decision.  It  was  then  moved  that  the 
Senate  retire  for  private  consultation  on 
this  point  There  was  a  tie  vote — 25  aye« 
and  25  nays. — ^The  Chief  Justice  gave  nis 
casting  vote  in  fkroi  of  the  motion  foi 
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coBsnltation.    The  Senate,  by  a  Yote  of  31 
to  19,  sustained  the  Chief  Justice,  deciding 
that  "  the  presiding  officer  may  rule  on  all 
questions  of  evidence  and  on  incidental 
^u^tions,  which  decision  will  stand  as  the 
ladgment  of  the  Senate  for  decision,  or  he 
may,  at  his  option  in  the  first  instance, 
Bttbmit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate."    In  the  further 
progreas  of  the  trial  the  Chief  Justice,  in 
most  important  cases,  submitted  the  aues- 
tion  directly  to  the  Senate,  without  nim- 
self  ^vin^  any  decision.    Next  morning 
(April  1)  Mr.  Sumner  offered  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  Justice,  in  giv- 
ing a  casting  vote,  "acted  without  author- 
iw-  of  the  Constition  of  the  United  States." 
Tiiis  was  n^;atived  by  a  vote  of  27  to  21, 
thus  deciding  that  the  presiding  officer 
had  the  right  to  give   a   casting   vote. 
The  witness  (Mr.  .Burleigh,  delegate  from 
Dakotah,)  who  had  been  called  to  prove 
declarations  of  General  Thomas,  was  then 
asked  whether,  at  an  interview  between 
them,  General  Thomas  had  said  anything 
as  '^  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to 
obtain,  or  was  directed  bv  the  President  to 
obtain,  posession  of  the  War  Department.*' 
To  tliis  question  Mr.  Stanbery  oDJected,  on 
the  ground  that  any  statements  made  b^ 
General  Thomas  could  not  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  the  President.    Messrs.  Bug- 
ler and  Bingham  argued  that  the  testi- 
mony was  admissible,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was,  as  charged,  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  President  and  General  Thomas, 
and  that  the  acts  of  one  conspirator  were 
binding  apon  the  other ;  and,  also,  that  in 
these  acts  General  Thomas  was  the  agent 
of  the  President.    TheSenate,  by  39  to  11, 
decided  that  the  question  was  admissible. 
Mr.    Burleigh   thereupon    testified    sub- 
stantially that  General  Thomas  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  possession  of  the  War  De- 
partment ;  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  his 
superior  officer;  that^  if  Mr.  Stanton  ob- 
je^ed,  he  should  use  force,  and  if  he  bolt- 
ed the  doors  they  would  be  broken  down. 
The  witness  was  then. asked  whether  he 
had    heard   General  Thomas   make  any 
statement  to  the  clerks  of  the  War  Office, 
to  the  effect  that,  when  he  came  into  con- 
trel^  he  would  relax  or  rescind  the  rules  of 
Mr.  Stanton.    To  this  question  objection 
was  made  by  the  coiinsel  of  the  President 
on  the  ground  of  irrelevancy.    The  Chief 
Justice  was  of  opinion  that  the  question 
was  not  admissible,  but,  if  any  Senator  de- 
manded, he  would  submit  to  the  Senate 
whether  it  should  be  asked.    The  demand 
having  been  made,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  22,  allowed  the  question  to  be  put, 
whereupon    Mr.   Burleigh   testified   that 
General  Thomas,  in  his  presence,  cfdled 
before  him  the  heads  of  the  divisions,  and 
told  them  that  the  roles  laid  down  by  Mr. 


Stanton  were  arbitrary,  and  that  he  should 
relax  them — that  he  should  not  hold  them 
strictlv  to  their  letters  of  instruction,  but 
shoula  consider  them  as  eentlemen  who 
would  do  their  duty — that  they  could  come 
in  or  go  out  when  they  chose.  Mr.  Bur^ 
leigh  liirther  testified  that,  subseauently. 
General  Thomas  had  said  to  him  tnat  the 
only  thing  which  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing possession  of  toe  War  Department  was 
his  arrest  by  the  United  States  marshal. 
Other  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the 
declarations  of  General  Thomas.  Mr. 
Wilkeson  testified  that  Greneral  Thomas 
said  to  him  that  he  should  demand  possess- 
ion of  the  War  Department,  and,  in  case 
Mr.  Stanton  should  refuse  to  give  it  up,  he 
should  call  upon  General  Grant  for  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  this  could  b^  refused. 
Mr.  Karsener,  of  Delaware,  testified  that 
he  saw  General  Thomas  at  the  President's 
house,  told  him  that  Delaware,  of  which 
State  General  Thomas  is  a  citizen,  expect-  . 
ed  him  to  stand  firm ;  to  which  General 
Thomas  replied  that  he  was  standing  firm, 
that  he  would  not  disappoint  his  friends, 
but,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  would  ''  kick 
that  fellow  out''  jneaning,  as  the  witness 
supposed,  Mr.  Stanton. 

Thursday^  April  2d, — ^Various  witnesses 
were  introduced  to  testify  to  the  occur- 
rences when  General  Thomas  demanded 
possession  of  the  War  Department  After 
this  General  Emory  was  called  to  testify 
to  the  transactions  which  form  the  ground 
of  the  ninth  article  of  impeachment.  His 
testimony  was  to  the  efiect  that  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  22d  of  February,  requested 
him  to  call ;  that,  upon  so  doing,  the  Pres- 
ident asked  respecting  any  changes  thlat 
had  been  made  in  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  around  Washington;  that  he  in- 
formed the  President  that  no  important 
changes  had  been  made,  and  that  none 
coulcf  be  made  without  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Grant,  as  provided  for  in  an  order 
founded  upon  a  law  sanctioned  by  Uie 
President.  The  President  said  that  this 
law  was  unconstitutional.  Emory  replied 
that  the  President  had  approved  of  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  prerogative  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  to  decide  upon  the  constitu- 
tionalitv  of'a  law,  and  in  tnat  opinion  he  was 
justified  by  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel, 
and  thereupon  the  conversation  ended. 

The  prosecution  then  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce testimony  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper,  the  Innvate  Sec- 
retary of  the  President,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  support  of  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  articles  or  impeach- 
ment, which  charge  the  President  with  an 
unlawful  attempt  to  control  the  disposition 
of  certain  public  funds.  This  testimony, 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  22,  was  ruled  out. 

The  prosecution  now,  in  support  of  the 
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opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  President^ 
on  the  ground  that  "to  desert  it  now 
would  be  to  imitate  the  treachery  of  his 
accidental  chief/'  Mr.  Butler  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  reasons  assigned  b^  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  answer  to  me  articles  of  im- 
peachment for  the  attempt  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton.  These,  in  suMtance,  were,  that 
the  President  believed  the  Tenure-of-Of- 
fice  Act  was  unconstitutional,  and,  there- 
fore, void  and  of  no  effect,  and  that  he 
had  the  right  to  remove  him  and  appoint 
another  person  in  his  place.  Mr.  Butler 
urged  that,  in  all  of  these  proceedings,  the 
President  professed  to  act  upon  the  as- 
sumption tnat  the  act  was  valid,  and  that 
his  action  was  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visions. He  then  went  on  to  charge  that 
the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  was  a  sepa- 
rate violation  of  law.  By  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1863,  which  repealed  all  previous 
laws  inconsistent  with  it,  the  President 
was  authorized,  in  case  of  the  "death, 
resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Grov- 
emment,  or  sickness  of  the  head  of  an 
executive  department,"  or  in  any  other 
case  where  these  officers  could  not  perform 
their  respective  duties,  to  appoint  tne  head 
of  any  other  executive  department  to  ful- 
fil the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  succes- 
sor be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or 
disability  shall  cease."  Now,  urged  Mr. 
Butler,  at  the  time* of  the  appointment  of 
General  Thomas  as  Sectary  of  War  ad 
interim^  Mr.  Stanton  ''had  neither  died 
nor  resigned,  was  not  sick  nor  absent," 
and,  consequently,  General  Thomas,  not 
beinff  the  head  of  a  department,  but  onl^ 
of  a  bureau  of  one  of  them,  was  not  eligi- 
ble to  this  appointment,  and  that,  there- 
fore, his  appomtment  was  illegal  and  void. 
Tne  ninth  article  of  impeachment, 
wherein  the  President  is  charged  with  en- 
deavoring to  induce  General  Emory  to 
take  orders  directly  from  himself,  is  dealt 
with  in  a  rather  sUght  manner.  Mr.  But- 
ler says,  "  If  the  transaction  set  forth  in 
this  article  stood  alone,  we  might  well  ad- 
mit that  doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  proof;"  but,  he  adds,  "  the 
surroundings  are  so  pointed  and  signifi- 
cant as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  man  as  to  the  intents  and 

Eurposes  of  the  President" — ^these  intents 
eing,  according  to  Mr.  Butler, "  to  induce 
General  Emory  to  take  orders  directly 
from  himself,  and  thus  to  hinder  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Civil  Tenure  Act,  and  to 
prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  his 
office  of  Secretary  of  Wat." 

As  to  the  tenth  article  of  impeachment, 
based  upon  various  speeches  oi  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Butler  undertook  to  show  that 
the  reports  of  these  speeches,  as  given  in 
the  fldiicle,  were  substantially  correct; 
and  accepted  the  issue  made  thereupon  as 


to  whether  they  are  "  decent  and  becom- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  do  not  tend  to  bring  the  office  into 
ridicule  and  disgrace." 

After  having  commented  upon  the 
eleventh  and  closing  article,  which  charges 
the  President  with  naving  denied  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  its  acts  were  approved  by 
him.  Mr.  Butler  summed  up  the  purport 
of  tne  articles  of  impeachment  in  these 
words: 

"  The  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight  arti- 
cles are  but  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
wrongs,  mcdfeasances,  and  usurpations 
committed  by  the  respondent,  and,  there- 
fore, need  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
his  precedent  and  concomitant  acts  to 
grasp  their  scope  and  design.  The  last 
three  articles  presented  show  the  perver- 
sity and  malignity  with  which  he  acted, 
so  that  the  man  as  he  is  known  may  be 
clearly  spread  upon  record,  to  be  seen  and 

known  of  all  men  hereafter 

We  have  presented  the  facts  in  the  con- 
stitutional manner ;  we  have  brought  the 
criminal  to  your  bar,  and  demand  judg- 
ment for  his  so  great  crimes." 

The  remainder  of  Monday,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  following  day,  were  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  documentary  evidence 
as  to  the  proceedings  involved  in  the  order 
for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the 
appointment  of  (jeneral  Thomas.  The 
prosecution  then  introduced  witnesses  to 
testify  to  the  interviews  between  Mr. 
Stanton  and  General  Thomas.  They  then 
brought,  forward  a  witness  to  show  that 
General  Thomas  had  avowed  his  deter- 
mination to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
War  Office.  To  this  Mr.  Stanbery,  for  the 
defense,  objected.  The  Chief  Justice  de- 
cided the  testimony  to  be  admissible. 
Thereupon  Senator  Drake  took  exception 
to  the  ruling,  on  the  ground  that  thisqnee- 
tion  should  he  decided  by  the  Senate — ^not 
by  the  presiding  officer.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice averred  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  was 
his  duty  to  decide,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  any  question  of  evidence,  and  then, 
if  any  Senator  desired,  to  submit  the  deci- 
sion to  the  Senate.  Upon  this  objection 
and  appeal  arose  the  nrst  conflict  in  the 
Senate  as  to  the  powers  of  its  presiding 
officer.  Mr.  Butier  argued  at  length  in 
favor  of  the  exception.  Although,  in  this 
case,  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the 
prosecution,  he  objected  to  the  power  of 
the  presiding  officer  to  make  it  This 
point  was  ar^ed  at  length  by  the  mana- 
gers for  the  impeachment,  who  denied  the 
right  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  make  such 
decision.  It  was  then  moved  that  the 
Senate  retire  for  private  consultation  on 
this  point  There  was  a  tie  vote — 25  avei 
and  25  nays.— The  Chief  Justice  gave  nia 
casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  foi 
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consultation.    The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  31 
to  19,  sustained  the  Chief  Justice,  deciding 
that ''  the  presiding  officer  may  rule  on  all 
qu^tions  of  evidence  and  on  incidental 
joestions,  which  decision  will  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  for  decision,  or  he 
may,  at  his  option  in  the  first  instance, 
sabmit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate."    In  the  further 
progreas  of  the  trial  the  Chief  Justice,  in 
most  important  cases,  submitted  the  Ques- 
tion directly  to  the  oenate,  without  nim- 
self  ^vins  any  decision.    Next  morning 
( Apnl  1)  Jir.  Sumner  offered  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  Justice,  in  giv- 
ing a  casting  vote,  "  acted  without  author- 
ity of  the  Constition  of  the  United  States.'^ 
Thia  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  27  to  21, 
thus  deciding  that  the  presiding  officer 
had  the  right  to  give   a   casting   vote. 
The  witness  (Mr. .Burleigh,  delegate  from 
Dakotah,)  who  had  been  called  to  prove 
declarations  of  General  Thomas,  was  then 
asked  whether,  at  an  interview  between 
them,  (General  Thomas  had  said  anything 
as  '^  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to 
obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to 
obtain,  posession  of  the  War  Department.'' 
To  this  question  Mr.  Stanbery  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  any  statements  made  hj 
General  Thomas  could  not  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  the  President.    Messrs.  But- 
ler and  Binffham  argued  that  the  testi- 
mony was  aomissible,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was,  as  charged,  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  President  and  General  Thomas, 
and  that  the  acts  of  one  conspirator  were 
binding  npon  the  other ;  and,  also,  that  in 
these  acts  General  Thomas  was  the  agent 
of  the  President    The  Senate,  by  39  to  11, 
decided  that  the  question  was  admissible. 
Mr.    Burleigh   thereupon    testified    sub- 
stantially tluit  General  Thomas  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  possession  of  the  War  De- 
partment ;  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  his 
superior  officer ;  that,  if  Mr.  Stanton  ob- 
jected, he  should  use  force,  and  if  he  bolt- 
ed the  doors  they  would  be  broken  down. 
The  witness  was  then, asked  whether  he 
had    heard   G^eneral  Thomas   make  any 
statement  to  the  clerks  of  the  War  Office, 
to  the  effect  that,  when  he  came  into  con- 
trol, he  would  relax  or  rescind  the  rules  of 
Mr.  Stanton.    To  this  question  objection 
was  made  by  the  counsel  of  the  President 
on  tiie  ground  of  irrelevancy.    The  Chief 
Justice  was  of  opinion  that  the  question 
was  not  admissible,  but,  if  any  Senator  de- 
manded, he  would  submit  to  the  Senate 
whether  it  should  be  asked«    The  demand 
having  been  made>.  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  22,  allowed  the  j^uestion  to  be  put, 
whereupon   Mr.    Burleigh   testified   that 
General  Thomas,  in  his  presence,  called 
beibre  him  the  heads  of  the  divisions,  and 
t(^d  them  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  I 


Stanton  were  arbitrary,  and  that  he  should 
relax  them — that  he  should  not  hold  them 
strictly  to  their  letters  of  instruction,  but 
shoula  consider  them  as  eentlemen  who 
would  do  their  duty — ^that  they  could  come 
in  or  go  out  when  they  chose.  Mr.  Bur^ 
leigh  further  testified  that,  subseauently. 
General  Thomas  had  said  to  him  tnat  the 
only  thing  which  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing possession  of  tne  War  Department  was 
his  arrest  by  the  United  States  marshal. 
Other  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the 
declarations  of  General  Thomas.  Mr. 
Wilkeson  testified  that  General  Thomas 
said  to  him  that  he  should  demand  possess- 
ion of  the  War  Department,  and,  in  case 
Mr.  Stanton  should  refuse  to  give  it  up,  he 
should  call  upon  General  Grant  for  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  this  could  l^  refused. 
Mr.  Karsener,  of  Delaware,  testified  that 
he  saw  General  Thomas  at  the  President's 
house,  told  him  that  Delaware,  of  which 
State  General  Thomas  is  a  citizen,  expect-  . 
ed  him  to  stand  firm ;  to  which  General 
Thomas  replied  that  he  was  standing  firm, 
that  he  would  not  disappoint  his  friends, 
but,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  would  **  kick 
that  fellow  out.''  meaning,  as  the  witness 
supposed,  Mr.  Stanton. 

Thursday,  April  2d. — ^Various  witnesses 
were  introduced  to  testify  to  the  occur- 
rences when  Greneral  Thomas  demanded 
possession  of  the  War  Department  After 
this  General  Emory  was  called  to  testify 
to  the  transactions  which  form  the  ground 
of  the  ninth  article  of  impeachment.  His 
testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  22d  of  February,  requested 
him  to  call ;  that,  upon  so  doing,  the  Pres- 
ident asked  respecting  any  changes  thut 
had  been  made  in  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  around  Washington;  that  he  in- 
formed the  President  tnat  no  important 
changes  had  been  made,  and  that  none 
could  be  made  without  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Grant,  as  provided  for  in  an  order 
founded  upon  a  law  sanctioned  by  the 
President.  The  President  said  that  this 
law  was  unconstitutional.  Emory  replied 
that  the  President  had  approved  of  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  prerogative  of  the  officers 
of  the  armv  to  decide  upon  the^  constitu- 
tionalitv  of  a  law,  and  in  tnat  opinion  he  was 
justified  by  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel, 
and  thereupon  the  conversation  ended. 

The  prosecution  then  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce testimony  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper,  the  Private  Sec- 
retary of  the  President,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  support  of  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  articles  or  impeach- 
ment, which  charge  the  President  with  an 
unlawful  attempt  to  control  the  disposition 
of  certain  public  funds.  This  testimony, 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  22,  was  ruled  out. 

The  prosecution  now,  in  support  of  the 
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oppoflition  to  the  wiah  of  the  President, 
on  the  ground  that  ''to  desert  it  now 
would  be  to  imitate  the  treachery  of  his 
accidental  chief/'  Mr.  Butler  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  answer  to  me  articles  of  im- 
peachment for  the  attempt  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton.  These,  in  substance,  were,  that 
the  President  believed  the  Tenure-of-Of- 
fice  Act  was  unconstitutional,  and,  there- 
fore, void  and  of  no  effect,  and  that  he 
had  the  right  to  remove  him  and  appoint 
another  person  in  his  place.  Mr.  Butler 
urged  that,  in  all  of  these  propeedings,  the 
President  professed  to  act  upon  the  as- 
sumption tnat  the  act  was  valid,  and  that 
his  action  was  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visions. He  then  went  on  to  charge  that 
the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interimy  was  a  sepa- 
rate violation  of  law.  By  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1^63,  which  repealed  all  previous 
laws  inconsistent  with  it,  the  President 
was  authorized,  in  case  of  tJie  "death, 
resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  Grov- 
emment,  or  sickness  of  the  head  of  an 
executive  department,''  or  in  any  other 
case  where  these  officers  could  not  perform 
their  respective  duties,  to  appoint  tne  head 
of  any  other  executive  department  to  ful- 
fil the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  succes- 
sor be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or 
disabili^  shall  cease."  Now,  urged  Mr. 
Butler,  at  the  time* of  the  appointment  of 
Oreneral  Thomas  as  Sectary  of  War  ad 
ifUerinif  Mr.  Stanton  ''had  neither  died 
nor  resigned,  was  not  sick  nor  absait," 
and,  consequently.  General  Thomas,  not 
beinff  the  head  of  a  department,  but  only 
of  a  bureau  of  one  of  them,  was  not  eligi- 
ble to  this  appointment,  and  that,  there- 
fore, his  appointment  was  illegal  and  void. 

The  ninth  article  of  impeachment, 
wherein  the  President  is  charged  with  en- 
deavoring to  induce  General  Emory  to 
take  orders  directly  from  himself,  is  dealt 
with  in  a  rather  sbght  manner.  Mr.  But- 
ler says,  ^'  If  the  transaction  set  forth  in 
this  article  stood  alone,  we  might  well  ad- 
mit that  doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  proof;"  but,  he  adds,  "  the 
surroundings  are  so  pointed  and  signifi- 
cant as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  man  as  to  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  the  President " — ^these  intents 
being,  according  to  Mr.  Butler, "  to  induce 
General  Emory  to  take  orders  directly 
from  himself,  and  thus  to  hinder  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Civil  Tenure  Act,  and  to 
prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  his 
office  of  Secretary  of  Wat." 

As  to  the  tenth  article  of  impeachment, 
based  upon  various  speeches  or  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Butler  undertook  to  ^ow  that 
the  reports  of  these  speeches,  as  given  in 
the  article,  were  substantially  correct; 
and  accepted  the  issue  made  thereupon  as 


to  whether  they  axe  "  decent  and  beocmi* 
ing  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 
and  do  not  tend  to  bring  the  office  into 
ridicule  and  disgrace." 

After  having  commented  upon  tbe 
eleventh  and  closing  article,  which  chai]ge« 
the  President  with  naving  denied  the  mi- 
thority  of  the  Thirty-ninui  Congreea,  ex- 
cept so  &r  as  its  acts  were  approved  by 
him.  Mr.  Butler  summed  up  the  purport 
of  the  articles  of  impeachment  in  tn^Mi 
words: 

"  The  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight  arti- 
cles are  but  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
wrongs,  malfeasances,  and  usurpations 
committed  by  the  respondent,  and,  there- 
fore, need  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
his  precedent  and  concomitant  acts  to 
grasp  their  scope  and  design.  The  last 
three  articles  presented  show  the  perver- 
sity and  malignity  with  which  he  acted, 
so  that  the  man  as  he  is  known  may  be 
clearly  spread  upon  record,  to  be  seen  and 

known  of  all  men  hereafter 

We  have  presented  the  facts  in  the  con- 
stitutional manner ;  we  have  brought  the 
criminal  to  your  bar,  and  demand  judg- 
ment for  his  so  great  crimes." 

The  remainder  of  Monday,  and  a  pofp- 
tion  of  the  following  day,  were  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  documentary  evidence 
as  to  the  proceedings  involved  in  the  order 
for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  Uie 
appointment  of  General  Thomas.  The 
prosecution  then  introduced  witnesses  to 
testify  to  the  interviews  between  Mr. 
Stanton  and  General  Thomas.  They  then 
brought,  forward  a  witness  to  show  that 
General  Thomas  had  avowed  his  deter- 
mination to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
War  Office.  To  this  Mr.  Stanbery,  for  the 
defense,  objected.  The  Chief  Justice  de- 
cided the  testimony  to  be  adnussible; 
Thereupon  Senator  Drake  took  exception 
to  the  ruling,  on  the  ground  that  thisqnee- 
tion  should  DC  decide  by  the  Senate — ^not 
by  the  presiding  officer.  The  Chief  Jos* 
tice  averred  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  was 
his  duty  to  decide,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  any  question  of  evidence,  and  then, 
if  any  Senator  desired,  to  submit  the  deci- 
sion to  the  Senate.  Upon  this  objection 
and  appeal  arose  the  first  conflict  in  the 
Senate  as  to  the  powers  of  its  presiding 
officer.  Mr.  Butler  argued  at  length  in 
favor  of  the  exception.  Although,  in  this 
case,  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the 
prosecution,  he  objected  to  the  power  of 
the  presiding  officer  to  make  it  This 
point  was  ar^ed  at  length  by  the  mana- 
gers for  the  impeachment,  who  denied  ttie 
right  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  make  sach 
decision.  It  was  then  moved  that  the 
Senate  retire  for  private  consultation  on 
tills  point  There  was  a  tie  vote — 26  ayei 
.  and  25  nays. — ^The  Chief  Justice  gave  m> 
I  casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  foi 
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GODsnltalion.  The  Senate,  bj  a  vote  of  31 
to  19,  sustained  the  Chief  Justice,  deciding 
t^kAt  '*  the  presiding  officer  may  role  on  all 
i^oestionfl  of  evidence  and  on  incidental 
^uestioDS,  which  decision  will  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  for  decision,  or  he 
may,  at  his  option  in  the  first  instance, 
ambmit  any  sndii  question  to  a  vote  of  the 
membra  of  the  Senate."  In  the  further 
progress  of  the  trial  the  Chief  Justice,  in 
most  important  cases,  submitted  the  Ques- 
tion directly  to  the  Senate,  without  nim- 
aelf  ^vinff  any  decision.  Next  morning 
(April  1)  Mr.  Sumner  offered  a  resolution 
to  the  ^eot  that  the  Chief  Justice,  in  giv- 
ing a  casting  vote,  "acted  without  autnor- 
itv  of  the  Constition  of  the  United  States.'' 
This  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  27  to  21, 
thus  deciding  that  the  presiding  officer 
had  the  right  to  give  a  casting  vote. 
The  witness  (Mr.  .Burleigh,  delegate  from 
Dakotah,)  who  had  been  called  to  prove 
declarations  of  General  Thomas,  was  then 
asked  whether,  at  an  interview  between 
them.  General  Thomas  had  said  anything 
as  "  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to 
obtain,  or  was  directed  bv  the  President  to 
obtain,  posession  of  the  War  Department." 
To  this  question  Mr.  Stanbery  oojected,  on 
the  ground  that  any  statements  made  b^ 
General  Thomas  could  not  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  the  President  Messrs.  But- 
ler and  Binzham  argued  that  the  testi- 
mony was  aamissible,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was,  as  charged,  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  President  and  General  Thomas, 
and  that  the  acts  of  one  conspirator  were 
binding  upon  the  other ;  and,  also,  that  in 
these  acts  General  Thomas  was  the  agent 
of  the  President.  The  Senate,  by  39  to  1 1, 
decided  that  the  question  was  admissible. 
Mr.  Burleigh  thereupon  testified  sub- 
rtantially  that  General  Thomas  informed 
liim  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  possession  of  the  War  De- 
partment; that  he  was  bound  to  obey  his 
superior  officer ;  that,  if  Mr.  Stanton  ob- 
jected, he  should  use  force,  and  if  he  bolt- 
ed the  doors  they  would  be  broken  down. 
The  witness  was  then. asked  whether  he 
had  heard  General  Thomas  make  any 
statement  to  the  clerks  of  the  War  Office, 
to  the  efifoct  that,  when  he  came  into  con- 
trol, he  would  relax  or  rescind  the  rules  of 
Mr.  Stanton.  To  this  question  objection 
was  made  by  the  counsel  of  the  President 
on  the  ground  of  irrelevancy.  The  Chief 
Justice  was  of  opinion  that  the  question 
was  not  admissible,  but,  if  any  Senator  de- 
manded, he  would  submit  to  the  Senate 
whether  it  should  be  asked.  The  demand 
having  been  made,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  22,  allowea  the  cjuestion  to  be  put, 
whereupon  Mr.  Burleigh  testified  mat 
General  Thomas,  in  his  presence,  called 
before  him  the  heads  of  tne  divisions,  and 
told  them  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr. 


Stanton  were  arbitrarv,  and  that  he  should 
relax  them — that  he  should  not  hold  them 
strictlv  to  their  letters  of  instruction,  but 
should  consider  them  as  eentlemen  who 
would  do  their  duty — ^that  mey  could  come 
in  or  go  out  when  they  chose.  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh iiirther  testified  that,  subseauently, 
General  Thomas  had  said  to  him  tnat  the 
only  thing  which  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing possession  of  tne  War  Department  was 
his  arrest  by  the  United  States  marshal. 
Other  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the 
declarations  of  General  Thomas.  Mr. 
Wilkeson  testified  that  Greneral  Thomas 
said  to  him  that  he  should  demand  possess- 
ion of  the  War  Department,  and,  in  case 
Mr.  Stanton  should  refuse  to  give  it  up,  he 
should  call  upon  General  Grant  for  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  this  could  l^  refused. 
Mr.  Karsener,  of  Delaware,  testified  that 
he  saw  General  Thomas  at  the  President's 
house,  told  him  that  Delaware,  of  which 
State  General  Thomas  is  a  citizen,  expect- 
ed him  to  stand  firm ;  to  which  General 
Thomas  replied  that  he  was  standing  firm, 
that  he  would  not  disappoint  his  friends, 
but,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  would  '*  kick 
that  fellow  out,''  meaning,  as  the  witness 
supposed,  Mr.  Stanton. 

Thursday,  April  2d, — ^Various  witnesses 
were  introduced  to  testify  to  the  occur- 
rences when  General  Thomas  demanded 
possession  of  the  War  Department.  After 
this  General  Emory  was  called  to  testify 
to  the  transactions  which  form  the  ground 
of  the  ninth  article  of  impeachment.  His 
testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  22d  of  February,  requested 
him  to  call ;  that,  upon  so  doing,  the  Pres- 
ident asked  respecting  any  changes  thut 
had  been  made  in  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  around  Washington;  that  he  in- 
formed the  President  wat  no  important 
chances  had  been  made,  and  that  none 
could  be  made  without  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Grant,  as  provided  for  in  an  order 
founded  upon  a  law  sanctioned  by  the 
President.  The  President  said  that  this 
law  was  unconstitutional.  Emory  replied 
that  the  President  had  approved  of  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  prerogative  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  to  decide  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of'a  law,  and  in  that  opinion  he  was 
justified  by  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel, 
and  thereupon  tne  conversation  ended. 

The  prosecution  then  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce testimony  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper,  the  !ravate  Sec- 
retary of  the  President,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  support  of  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  articles  or  impeach- 
ment, which  charge  the  President  with  an 
unlawful  attempt  to  control  the  disposition 
of  certain  public  funds.  This  testimony, 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  22,  was  ruled  out. 

The  prosecution  now,  in  support  of  the 
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tenth  and  eleventh  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, charging  the  President  with  endeav- 
oring to  "  set  aside  the  rightful  authority 
of  Congreis/'  offered  a  telegraphic  dis- 
patch from  the  President  to  Mr.  Parsons, 
at  that  time  (January  17, 1867)  Provisional 
Governor  of  Alabama,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  essential  part: 

''I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  atteinpt  to  change  the 
whole  character  of  our  Grovernment  oy  en- 
tabling  acts  in  this  wav.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  will  eventually  uphold 
all  who  have  patriotism  and  courage  to 
stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  who  place 
their  confidence  in  the  people.  There  should 
be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  honest  in  tneir  determination  to  sustain 
the  several  coordinate  departments  of  the 
Crovemment  in  accordance  with  its  origi- 
nal design."  The  introduction  of  this  was 
objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
.  dent,  but  admitted  by  the  Senate,  the  vote 
being  27  to  17. 

The  whole  Friday,  and  a  great  part  of 
Saturday,  (April  Zd  and  4th, )  were  occu- 
pied in  the  examination  of  the  persons 
who  reported  the  various  speeches  of  the 
President  which  form  the  basis  of  the  tenth 
article,  the  result  being  that  the  reports 
were  shown  to  be  either  substantially  or 
verbally  accurate.  Then,  after  some  tes- 
timony relating  to  the  forms  in  which 
commissions  to  office  were  made  out,  the 
managers  announced  that  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  substantially  closed.  The 
counsel  for  the  President  thereupon  asked 
that  three  working  days  should  be  granted 
them  to  prepare  for  the  defense.  This, 
after  some  discussion,  was  granted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  86  to  9,  and  the  trial 
was  adjourned  to  Thursday,  April  9th. 

THE  DEFENSE. 

The  opening  speech  for  the  defense,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  of  Thursday,  and  a 
part  of  Friday,  was  made  by  Mr.  Curtis. 
Reserving,  for  a  time,  a  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Butler's  argument  as  to  the  functions  of 
the  Senate  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Im- 
pneachment,  Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
in  their  order,  his  purpose  being  **  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  first  place,  what  the  substantial 
allegations  in  each  of  them  are,  what  is  the 
legal  proof  and  effect  of  these  allegations, 
and  what  proof  is  necessary  to  be  adduced 
in  order  to  sustain  them.''  The  speech  is 
substantially  an  elaboration  of  and  argu- 
ment for  the  points  embraced  in  the  an- 
swer of  the  President.  The  main  stress  of 
the  argument  related  to  the  first  article, 
which,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Curtis,  when 
stripped  of  all  technical  language,  amounts 
exactly  to  these  things : 

*'  First  That  the  order  set  out  in  the  ar- 


ticle for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  if 
executed,  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Act. 

"  Second.  That  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act 

''  T/iird.  That  it  was  an  intentional  tio- 
lation  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act. 

^'Fourth,  That  it  was  in  violation  of  tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

**  Fifth,    That  it  was  intended  by  the 
President  to  be  so. 

"  Or,  to  draw  all  these  into  one  sentence, 
which  I  hope  may  be  intelligible  and  clear 
enough,  I  suppose  the  substance  of  this 
first  article  is  tnat  the  order  for  the  remo- 
val of  Mr.  Stanton  was,  and  was  intended 
to  be,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  These  are  the  allega- 
tions which  it  is  necessary  for  the  honor- 
able managers  to  make  out  in  order  to 
support  that  article." 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act, 
being  expressly  excepted  bv  the  proviso 
thai  Cabinet  officers  should  hold  their 
places  during  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  were  appointed,  and  for  one 
month  thereafter,  unless  removed  by  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Stanton  was 
aptjointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  term  of 
ofiice  came  to  an  end  by  his  death.  He 
argued  at  length  against  the  proposition 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  merely  serving  out 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term.  The 
object  of  this  exception,  he  said,  was  evi- 
dent The  Cabinet  officers  were  to  be 
'Hhe  immediate  confidential  assistants  of 
the  President,  for  whose  acts  he  was  to  be 
responsible,  and  in  whom  he  was  expected 
to  repose  the  gravest  honor,  trusty  and  con- 
fidence ;  therefore  it  was  that  this  act  has 
connected  the  tenure  of  office  of  these  offi- 
cers with  that  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  w^ere  appointed."  Mr.  Curtis  gave  a 
new  interpretation  to  that  clause  in  the 
Constitution  which  prescribes  that  the 
President  ''may  require  the  opinion,  in 
writing,  of  the  prin(!ipal  officer  m  each  of 
the  executive  departments  upon  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  duties  of  their  several 
ofiices."  He  understood  that  the  .word 
"  their  "  included  the  President,  so  that  he 
might  call  upon  Cabinet  officers  for  advice 
''  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  office  of  these 
principal  officers,  or  relating  to  the  duties 
of  the  President  himself."  This,  at  least, 
he  affirmed,  had  been  the  practical  inter- 

Eretation  put  upon  this  clause  from  the 
eginning.  To  confirm  his  position  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  in 
this  respect,  Mr.  Curtis  quoted  from 
speeches  made  in  both  houses  at  the  time 
when  the  act  was  passed.  Thus,  Senator 
Sherman  said  that  tne  act,  as  passed — 

"  Would  not  prevent  the  present  Presi- 
dent from  removing  the  Secretary  of  War, 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Slate ;  and,  if  I  supposed  that  either  of 
these  ^Dtlemen  was  so  wanting  in  man- 
hood, in  honor,  as  to  hold  his  place  after 
the  politest  intimation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  his  services  were 
no  loQ^r  needed,  I  certainly,  as  a  Senator, 
woald  consent  to  his  removal  at  any  time, 
and  so  would  we  all.'' 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  argue  that  there 
was  really  no  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  he 
still  held  his  place,  and  so  there  was  "  no 
csae  of  removal  within  the  statute,  and, 
therefore,  no  case  of  violation  •by  removal." 
But,  if  the  Senate  should  hold  that  the  or- 
der for  removal  was,  in  effect,  a  removal, 
then,  unless  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  gave 
Mr.  Stantoii  a  tenure  of  office,  this  removal 
tivoald  not  have  been  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.    He  proceeded  to  argue 
that    there  was    room   for    grave   doubt 
whether  Mr.  Stanton's  case  came  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act, 
and  that  the  President,  upon  due  conside- 
ration, and  having  taken  the  be.'St  advice 
within  his  power,  considering  that  it  did 
TiOt,  and  acting  accorditigly,  did  not,  even 
if  he  was  mistaicen,  commit  an  act  **  so  wil- 
ful and  wron^  that  it  can  be  justly  and 
properly^  and  for   the   purposes  of  this 
proeecution,  termed  a  hign  misdemeanor." 
He  argued  at  length  that  the  view  of  the 
President  was  the  correct  one,  and  that 
**  the  Senate  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  whether 
the  Senate  was  in  session  or  not." 

Mr.  Curtis  then  went  on  to  urge  that  the 
President,  being  sworn  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  must  carry  out 
any  law,  even  though  passed  over  his  veto, 
except  in  cases  where  a  law  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  unconstitutional  has  cut  off  a 
power  confided  to  him,  and  in  regard  to 
which  he  alone  could  make  an  issue  which 
would  bring  the  matter  before  a  court,  so 
as  to  cause  **  a  judicial  decision  to  come 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Gk)vern- 
ment,  to  see  which  of  them  is  right."  This, 
said  he,  is  what  the  President  has  done. 
This  argument,  in  effect,  was  an  answer  to 
the  first  eight  articles  of  impeachment. 

The  ninth  article,  charing  the  Presi- 
dent with  endeavoring  to  induce  General 
Emory  to  violate  the  Taw  by  receiving  or- 
ders directly  from  him,  was  verv  briefly 
touched  upon,  it  being  maintainea  that,  as 
shown  by  the  evidence,  **  the  reason  why 
the  President  sent  for  General  Emory  was 
not  that  he  might  endeavor  to  seduce  that 
distinguished  officer  from  his  allegiance  to 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  his  country, 
bat  because  he  wished  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  military  movements  which 
nieht  reauire  his  personal  attention." 

As  to  tne  tenth  article,  based  upon  the 
President's  speeches,  it  was  averred  th^t 
they  were  in  no  way  in  viobtloa  of  t!ie 


Constitution,  or  of  any  law  existing  at  the 
time  when  tney  were  made,  and  were  not 
therefore,  impeachable  offenses. 

The  reply  to  the  eleventh  article  was  very 
brief.  Tne  managers  had  ^*  compounded  it 
of  the  materials  which  they  had  previously 
worked  up  into  others,"  and  it  "  contained 
nothing  new  that  needed  notice."  Mr. 
Curtis  concluded  his  speech  by  saying  that 
— ''  This  trial  is  and  will  be  the  most  con- 
spicuous instance  that  has  ever  been,  or 
even  can  be  expected  to  be  found,  of 
American  justice  or  of  American  injustice ; 
of  that  justice  which  is  the  great  policy  of 
all  civilized  States ;  of  that  injustice  which 
is  certain  to  be  condemned,  which  makes 
even  the  wisest  man  mad,  and  which,  in 
the  fixed  and  unalterable  order  of  Ood's 
providence,  is  sure  to  return  and  plague 
the  inventor." 

At  the  close  of  this  opening  speech  for 
the  defense.  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  was 
brought  forward  as  a  witness.  His  testi- 
mony, elicited  upon  examination  and  cross- 
examination,  was  to  the  effect  that,  having 
received  the  order  appointing  him  Secre- 
tary of  War  arf  interimy  he  presented  it  to 
Mr.  Stanton,  who  asked,  "Do  you  wish 
me  to  vacate  the  office  at  once,  or  will  yoa 
give  me  time  to  get  my  private  property 
together  ?  "  to  which  Thomas  replied,  "  Act 
your  pleasure."  Afterward  Stanton  said, 
"  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  obey  your 
instructions."  Subsequently  Thomas  said 
that  he  should  issue  orders  as  Secretary  of 
War.  Stanton  said  he  should  not  do  so, 
and  afterward  gave  him  a  written  direc- 
tion,  not  to  issue  any  order  except  as  Ad- 
jutant-General. During  the  examination 
of  General  Thomas  a  question  came  up 
which,  in  many  ways,  recurred  upon  the 
trial.  He  was  asked  to  tell  what  occurred 
at  an  interview  between  himself  and  the 
President.  Objection  was  made  by  Mr. 
Butler,  and  the  point  was  argued.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  tne  Senate, 
which  decided,  by  a*  vote  of  42  to  10,  that 
it  was  admissible.  The  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  from  this  point,  took  a  wide 
range,  and,  being  mainly  given  in  response 
to  questions  of  counsel,  was,  apparently, 
somewhat  contradictory.  The  substance 
was  that  he  was  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Secretary  of  War ;  that,  since  the 
impeachment,  he  had  acted  as  such  only 
in  attending  Cabinet  meetings,  but  had 
given  no  orders  ;  that,  when  he  reported  to 
the  President  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  not 
vacate  the  War  Department,  the  President 
directed  him  to  '^take  possession  of  the 
office;"  that,  without  orders  from  the 
President,  he  had  intended  to  do  this  by 
force,  if  necessary ;  that,  finding  that  this 
course  might  involve  bloodshed,  he  had 
abandonea  this  purpose,  but  that,  after 
this,  he  had,  in  several  cases,  affirmed  his 
purpose  to  do  so,  but  that  these  declara- 
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tions  were  "  merely  boast  and  brag."  On 
the  following  day  General  Thomas  was  re- 
called as  a  witness,  to  enable  him  to  cor- 
rect certain  points  in  his  testimony.  The 
first  was  the  date  of  an  unimportant  trans- 
action ;  he  had  given  it  as  taking  place  on 
the  2l8t  of  February,  whereas  it  should 
have  been  the  2  2d.  The  second  was  that 
the  words  of  the  President  were  that  he 
should  "  take  charge/'  not  **  take  posses- 
sion "  of  the  War  Department  In  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  he  had  repeatedly 
sworn  to  the  words  "  take  possession/'  he 
said  that  these  were  "  put  into  his  mouth.'' 
Finally,  General  Thomas,  in  reply  to  a  di- 
rect question  from  Mr.  Butler,  said  that 
his  testimony  on  t^ese  points  was  ''all 
wrong." 

Lieutenant-General  Sherman  was  then 
called  as  a  witness.  After  some  unim- 
portant questions,  he  was  asked  in  refer- 
ence to  an  interview  between  himself  and 
the  President  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  January:  ''At  that  interview  what 
conversation  took  place  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  you  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton?" To  this  Question  objection  was 
made  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  the  point  was 
elaborately  argued.  The  Chief  Justice 
decided  that  the  question  was  admissible 
within  the  vote  of  the  Senate  of  the  pre- 
vious day ;  the  question  then  was  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  as  to  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  President  and  General 
Thomas ;  the  present  question  was  as  to  a 
conversation  between  the  President  and 
General  Sherman.  "  Both  questions,"  said 
the  Chief  Justice,  "  are  asked  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  procuring  the  intent  of  the  Presi- 
ent  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton."  The  ques- 
tion being  submitted  to  the  Senate,  it  was 
decided,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  23,  that  it 
should  not  be  admitted.  The  examina- 
tion of  General  Sherman  was  continued, 
the  question  of  the  conversation  aforesaid 
being  frequently  brought  forward,  and  as 
often  ruled  out  by  the  Senate.  Tne  onlj 
important  fact  elicited  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  twice,  on  the  25th  and  30th  of 
January,  tendered  to  General  Sherman  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  irUerim. 

On  Monday,  April  13th,  after  transac- 
tions of  minor  importance,  the  general 
matter  of  the  conversations  between  the 
President  and  General  Sherman  again 
came  up,  upon  a  question  propounded  by 
Senator  Jonnson — "When  the  President 
tendered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War  ad  iiUerim,  did  he,  at  the  very 
time  of  making  such  tender,  state  to  you 
what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  ?  "  This 
was  admittea  by  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
7&  to  22.  Senator  Johnson  then  added  to 
his  question,  "  If  he  did,  what  did  he  state 
his  purpose  was?  "  This  was  admitted  by 
a  vote  of  26  to  26.  The  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  relating  to  several  inter- 


views, was  to  the  effect  that  the  Presideiit 
said  that  the  relations  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Stanton  were  such  that  he  could  not 
execute  the  office  of  President  witl&oTit 
making  provision  to  appoint  a  SecretAry 
of  War  ad  interim^  ana  he  offered  tlxat 
office  to  him  (Ckneral  Sherman),  but  did 
not  state  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  tlie 
matter  directly  into  the  courts.    Shenn&zi 
said  that,  if  Mr.  Stanton  would  retire,  lie 
mi^ht,  although  against  his  own  wisiies, 
undertake   to   administer   the   office    ad, 
interim^  but  asked  what  would  be  done  in 
case  Mr.  Stanton  would  not   yield.    To 
this    the    President   replied,    "He   wrill 
make  no  opposition ;  you  present  the  or- 
der, and  he  will  retire.    I  Know  him  bet- 
ter than  you  do ;  he  is  cowardlv."  General 
Sherman  asked   time  for  reflection,  and 
then  gave  a  written  answer,  declining  to 
accept  the  appointment,  but   stated  that 
his  reasons  were  mostly  of  a  personal  na- 
ture. 

On  the  14th  the  Senate  adjourned,  on 
account  of  the  sudden  illness  of  Mr.  Stan- 
bery.  It  re-assembled  on  the  l5th,  but 
the  proceedings  touched  wholly  upon  for- 
mal points  of  procedure  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  unimportant  documentary  evidence. 
On  the  16th  Mr.  Sumner  moved  that  all 
evidence  not  trivial  or  obviously  irrelevant 
shall  be  admitted,  the  Senate  to  judge  of 
its  value.  This  was  negatived  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  11. 

The  17th  was  mainly  taken  up  by  testi- 
mony as  to  the  reliability  of  the  reports  of 
the  President's  speeches.  Mr.  Welles,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  was  then  called  to  tes- 
tify to  certain  proceedings  in  Cabinet 
Council  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
General  Thomas.  This  was  objected  to. 
The  Chief  Justice  decided  that  it  was  ad- 
missible, and  his  decision  was  sustained  by 
a  vote  of  26  to  23.  The  defense  then  en- 
deavored to  introduce  several  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  to  show  that,  at  meetings  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  it 
was  considered  whether  it  was  not  desira- 
ble to  obtain  a  judicial  determination  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Tenure-of- 
Office  Act.  This  Question  was  raised  in 
several  shapes,  ana  its  admission,  after 
thorough  ar^ment  on  both  sides,  as  often 
reftiseo,  in  the  last  instance  by  a  decisive 
vote  of  80  to  19.  The  defense  considered 
this  testimony  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  going  to  show  that  the  Presiaent  haa 
acted  upon  the  counsel  of  his  constitu- 
tional advisers,  while  the  prosecution 
claimed  that  he  could  not  plead  in  justifi- 
cation of  a  violation  of  the  law  that  he 
had  been  advised  by  his  Cabinet^  or  anv 
one  else,  that  the  law  was  unconstitntioiial. 
His  duty  was  to  execute  the  laws,  and,  if 
he  &ilea  to  do  this,  or  violated  them,  he 
did  so  at  his  own  risk  of  the  consequences. 
With  the  refusal  of  this  testimony,  the 
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^  except  the  final  sammings  up  and  the 
Yerdict  of  the  Senate,  waa  virtoally  closed. 

The  case  had  been  bo  fully  set  forth  in 
the  opening  speeches  of  Messrs.  Butler  and 
Curtis,  an<r in  the  arguments  which  came 
up  upon  points  of  testimony,  that  there 
remained  Little  for  the  other  counsel  except 
X  y  restate  what  had  before  been  said. 

Afttt*  the  evidence  had  been  closed  the 
case  was  ammmed  up,  on  the  part  of  the 
maaagera  by  Messrs.  Boutweli,  Williams, 
Stevens,  and  Bingham  in  oral  arguments, 
ajid  Mr.  Logan,  who  filed  a  written  argu- 
ment, aid  on  thepart  of  the  President  1)7 
Me^rs.  Nelson,  CFroesbeck,  Stanbery,  and 
Cvarta.  Many  of  these  speeches  were  dis- 
tingttiahed  by  great  brilliancy  and  power, 
but,  as  no  new  points  were  presented,  we 
omit  any  summary. 

The  Court  decided  to  take  a  vote  upon 
the  articles  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  May, 
at  12  o'clock,  M.  A  secret  session  was 
held  on  Monday,  during  which  several 
Senators  made  short  speeches,  giving  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  expected  to  cast 
their  votes.  On  Tuesday  the  Court  agreed 
to  postpone  the  vote  until  Saturday,  the 
16 tn.  Upon  that  day,  at  12  o'clock,  a  vote 
was  taken  upon  the  eleventh  article,  it 
halving  been  determined  to  vote  on  that 
article  first  The  vote  resulted  in  85  votes 
for  conviction,  and  19  for  acquittal. 

The  question  being  put  to  each  Senator, 
"  How  say  you^  is  the  respondent,  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  hiffh  misdemeanor 
as  chareed  in  the  article  ?'^those  who  re- 
spondea  guilty  were  Senators  Anthonv, 
Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler^  Cole,  ConK- 
ling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Ed- 
munds, Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan, 
Howani,  Howe,  Moipm,  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
monty  Morrill,  of  Maine,  O.  P.  Morton, 
Nye,  Patterson,  N.  H.  Pomeroy,  Sherman, 
Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson  and  Yates. 

Those  who  responded  not  guilty  were 


Senators  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle^essenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hen- 
derson, Hendricks.  Johnson,  M'Creery, 
Norton.  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss^  Sauls- 
bury,  TrambuU,  Van  Winkle  and  Vickers. 

Tue  Constitution  requiring  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  to  convict,  the  President  was 
acquitted  on  this  article.  After  taking 
this  vote  the  Court  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, May  26th,  when  votes  were  taken 
upon  the  second  and  third  articles,  with 
precisely  the  same  result  as  on  the  elev- 
enth, the  vote  in  each  case  standing  86  for 
conviction  and  19  for  acquittal.  A  verdict 
of  acquittal  on  the  second,  third,  and  elev- 
enth articles  was  then  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  record,  and,  without  voting 
on  the  other  articles,  the  Court  adjourned 
sine  die.  So  the  trial  was  ended,  and  the 
President  acquitted. 

The  political  difierences  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Republicans  were 
not  softened  by  the  attempted  impeach- 
ment, and  singularly  enougn  the  failure  of 
their  effort  did  not  weaken  the  Republi- 
cans as  a  party.  They  were  so  well  united 
that  those  who  disagreed  with  them  passed 
at  least  temporarily  from  public  life,  some 
of  the  ablest,  like  Senators  Trumbull  and 
Fessenden  retiring  permanently.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pursued  his  policy,  save 
where  he  was  hedged  by  Congress,  until 
the  end,  and  retired  to  his  native  State,  ap- 
parently having  r^ained  the  love  or  his 
early  political  associates  there. 


The  Republican  National  Convention 
met  at  Chicago.  111.,  May  20th,  1868,  and 
nominated  witn  unanimity,  Ulvsses  S. 
Grant,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  Schuy- 
ler Col&x,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice  President. 
The  Democratic  Convention  met  in  New 
York  City,  July  4th,  and  after  repeated 
ballots  finally  compromised  on  its  presiding 
officers,*  notwithstanding  repeated  and  ap- 
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parently  decided  declarations  on  his  part, 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  wa8  there- 
fore nominated  for  President,  and  Francis 
P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent.* 

An  actiye  canvass  followed,  in  which  the 
brief  exoression — "  Jet  us  have  peace" — in 
Grant's  letter  of  acceptance,  was  liberally 
employed  by  Republican  journals  and  ora- 
tors to  tone  down  what  were  regarded  as 
rapidly  growing  race  and  sectional  differ- 
erences,  and  with  such  effect  that  Grant 
carried  all  of  the  States  save  ei^ht,  receiv- 
ing an  electoral  vote  of  214  against  80. 

Grant  inaugurated,  and  the  Congres- 
sional plan  of  reconstruction  was  rapidly 
pushed,  with  at  first  very  little  opposition 
save  that  manifested  by  the  Democrats  in 
Congress.  The  conditions  of  readmission 
were  the  ratification  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  constitutional  amendments. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1869,  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  was  added  to  the  list  by 
its  adoption  in  Congress  and  submission  to 
the  States.  It  conferred  the  right  of  suf- 
frage on  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of 
"  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." By  the  30th  of  March,  1870,  it  was 
ratified  by  twenty-nine  States,  the  reouired 
three-fourths  of  all  in  the  Union.  There 
was  much  local  agitation  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States  on  this  new  advance,  and 
many  who  had  never  manifested  their  hos- 
tility to  the  n^roes  before  did  it  now,  and 
a  portion  of  these  passed  over  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  issue,  however,  was 
shrewdly  handled,  and  in  most  instances 
met  L^slatures  ready  to  receive  it.  Many 
of  the  Southern  States  were  specially  inter- 
ested in  its  passage,  since  a  denial  of  suf- 
frage would  abridge  their  representation  in 
Congress.  This  was  of  course  true  of  all 
the  States,  but  its  force  was  indisputable 
in  sections  containing  large  colorea  popu- 
lations. 


The  41st  Congress  met  in  extra  session 
March  4th,  1869,  with  a  large  Republir*sji 
majority  in  both  branches.    In  the  Senate 
there  were  58  Republicans,  10  Democrats 
and  8  vacancies ;  in  the  House  149  Repnb* 
licans,  64  Democrats  and  25  vacancies, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Georg^ 
not  being  represented.    James  G.  Blaine, 
for  several  years  previous  its  leading  parlia- 
mentarian and  orator,  was  Speaker  of  the 
House.     All  of  Grant's  nominations  for 
Cabinet  places  were  confirmed,  except  A. 
T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  nominated  for 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  being  en* 
gaged  in  foreign  commerce  he  was  ineligi* 
ble  under  the  law,  and  his  name  was  with- 
drawn.   The  names  of  the  Cabinet  will  be 
found  in  the  list  of  all  Cabinet  ofScers 
elsewhere  given.    Their  announcement  at 
first  created  the  impression  that  the  Grant 
administration  was  not  intended  to  be  par- 
tisan, rather  personal,  but  if  there  ever 
was  such  a  purpose,  a  little  political  ex- 
perience on  tne  part  of  the  President  quick- 
Iv  chanj^ed  it.    A  political  struggle  soon 
followed  in  Congress  as  to  the  admission  of 
Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Texas,  which  had 
not  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or 
been  reconstructed.     A  bill  was    paraed 
April  10th,  authorizing  their  people  to 
vote  on  the  constitutions  already  prepared 
by  the  State  conventions,  to  elect  members 
01  Congress  and  State  officers,  and  requir- 
ing before  readmission  to  the  Union,  tneir 
Legislatures  to  ratify  both  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments.    This  work 
done,  and  the  extra  session  adjourned. 

In  all  of  the  Southern  States,  those  who 
then  prided  themselves  in  being  ''  unrecon- 
structed" and  "irreconcilable"  bitterly 
opposed  both  the  Fourteenth  ana  Fifteentn 
Amendments,  and  on  these  issues  excited 
new  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  "  carpet 
baggers"  and  negroes  of*  the  South,  With 
th«  close  of  the  war  thousands  of  North- 
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em  men  had  settled  in  the  Soath.  All  of 
them  were  now  denounced  as  political  ad- 
renturers  by  the  rebels  who  opposed  the 
amendments,  reconstruction  and  freedman's 
boreaa  acts.  Many  of  thtse  organised 
themaelyes  first  into  kvl  Klux  Klans,  secret 
societies^  organized  with  a  view  to  affright 
negroes  from  participancy  in  the  elections, 
and  to  warn  white  men  of  opposing  politi- 
cad  yiews  to  leave  the  country.  The  object 
of  the  organization  broadened  with  the 
troubles  which  it  produced.  Efforts  to 
afl^hfc  were  followed  by  midnight  assaults, 
by  lH>rrible  whippings,  outrages  and  mur- 
ders, hardly  a  motion  of  which  could  be 
traced  to  the  perpetrators.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  stories  current  at  the  time 
were  exaggerated  hj  partisan  newspapers, 
but  all  <^the  official  reports  made  then 
and  since  go  to  show  the  dangerous  exces- 
ses which  political  and  race  hostilities 
may  reach.  In  Geor^a  the  whites,  hj 
these  agencies,  soon  gained  absolute  politi- 
<»1  control,  and  this  they  used  with  more 
wisdom  than  in  most  Southern  States,  for 
nnder  the  advice  of  men  like  Steyens  and 
Hill,  they  passed  laws  providing  for  free 
public  schools,  etc.,  but  carefolly  guarded 
their  newly  acquired  power  by  also  passing 
tax  laws  which  virtually  disfranchised  more 
than  half  the  blacks.  Later  on,  several 
Southern  States  imitated  this  form  of  po- 
litical sagacity,  and  soon  those  in  favor  of 
"a  white  man's  government,"  (the popular 
battle  ciy  of  the  period)  had  unoisputed 
control  in  Viiginia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  Texas— States  which  the  Re- 
publicans at  one  time  had  reason  to  believe 
they  could  control. 


TlM  SiAforcemeat  Aeta* 

To  repress  the  Ku  Klux  outrages,  Con- 
gress in  May  31, 1870,  passed  an  act  giving 
to  the  President  all  needed  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  freedmen  in  their  newly  acquired 
rights,  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of 
all  outrages,  whether  upon  wnites  or  blacks. 
This  was  called  in  Congress  the  Enforce- 
ment Act,  and  an  Amendatory  Enforce- 
ment Act  was  inserted  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
BUI,  June  10,  1872.  The  Ku  Klux  Act 
was  passed  April  20,  1871.  All  of  these 
measares  were  strongly  advocated  by  Sena- 
tor Oliver  P.  Morton,  who  through  this 
advocacy  won  new  political  distinction  as 
the  special  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
blacks.  Later  on  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
the  admitted  leader  of  the  House,  opposed 
some  of  the  supplements  for  its  better  en- 
forcement, and  to  this  fact  is  traceable  the 
reftisal  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  of  the 
South  to  ^ve  him  thit  warm  support  as  a 
Presidential  candida'te  which  his  nigh  abili- 
ties commanded  in  other  se(*tions. 

The  several  Enforcement  Acts  and  their 
npplements  are  too  voluminous  for  inser- 
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tion  here,  and  they  are  of  little  u^e  save  as 
relics  of  the  bitter  days  of  reconstruction. 
'Diey  have  little  force  now,  although  some 
of  tnem  still  stand.  They  became  a  dead 
letter  after  the  defeat  of  the  "  carpet-baff 
grovemments,"  but  the  President  enforced 
them  as  a  rule  with  moderation  and  wisdom. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Ku  Klux  Act 
led  to  the  disbanding  of  that  oiganization 
after  the*  trial,  arrest  and  conviction  of 
many  of  the  leaders.  These  trials  brought 
out  the  facts,  and  awakened  many  South- 
em  minds,  theretofore  incredulous,  to  the 
enormity  of  the  secret  political  crimen 
which  had  been  committeain  alltheSouth- 
em  States,  and  for  a  time  popular  senti- 
ment even  in  the  South,  and  amount  for- 
mer rebel  soldiers,  ran  strongly  against  the 
Klan.  With  fresh  political  excitements, 
however,  fresh  means  of  intimidation  were 
employed  at  elections.  Rifle  clube  were 
formed^  notablj  in  South  Carolina  and 
Mississippi,  while  in  Louisiana  the  **  White 
League  '  sprang  into  existence,  and  ivas 
organized  in  all  of  the  neighboring  States. 
These  were  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
They  were  open  organizations,  created  un- 
der the  semolance  of  State  militia  acts. 
They  became  very  popular,  especially 
among  the  younger  men,  and  from  this 
time  until  the  close  of  the  Presidential 
election  in  1876,  were  potent  factors  in 
several  Southern  States,  and  we  shall  Iiave 
occasion  further  on  to  describe  their  more 
important  movements. 


ReadmlMton  of  Rebellions  Stat0«« 

Before  the  close  of  1869  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Ih:as  v».  White,  sns* 
tained  the  constitutionality  of  the  Recon- 
struction acts  of  Congress.  It  held  that 
the  ordinances  of  secession  had  been  ^  ab« 
solutely  null;"  that  the  seceding  States 
had  no  right  to  secede  and  had  never  been 
out  of  the  Union,  but  that,  during  and 
after  their  rebellion,  they  had  no  govern- 
ments "  competent  to  represent  these  States 
in  their  relations  with  the  National  gov- 
ernment," and  therefore  Congress  had  the 
power  to  re-establish  the  relations  of  any 
rebellious  State  to  the  Union.  This  de- 
cision fortified  the  position  of  the  Repub- 
licans, and  did  much  to  aid  President 
Grant  in  the  difficult  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. It  modified  the  assaults  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats, and  in  some  measure  changed  their 
purpose  to  make  Reconstruction  tne  pivot 
around  which  smaller  political  issues 
should  revolve. 

The  regular  session  of  the  4l8t  Congress 
met  Dec.  4th,  1869,  and  before  its  close 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Mississippi 
had  all  compli^  with  the  conditions  of  re- 
construction^ and  were  re-admitted  to  the 
Union.  This  practically  completed  the 
work  of  reoonstraction.    To  summarize  :—> 
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Tennessee  was  re-admitted  July  24tk, 
1866;  Arkansas,  June  22d,  1863;  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Georgia  and  Florida  under  the  act  of  June 
25th,  1868.  which  provided  that  as  soon  as 
they  fulfilled  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  acts  of  March^  1^  67,  they  should  be  re- 
admitted. All  did  this  promptly  except 
Greorgia.  Virginia  was  re-admitted  Jan- 
uary 26th,  1870;  Mississippi,  Feb.  23d, 
1870 ;  Texas,  March  30th,  1870.  Georgia, 
the  most  powerful  and  stubborn  of  all,  naa 

Eaased  State  laws  declaring  negroes  incapa- 
le  of  holding  office,  in'  addition  to  wnat 
was  known  as  the  "  black  code,"  and  Con- 
gress refused  full  admission  until  she  had 
revoked  the  laws  and  ratified  the  15th 
Amendment.  The  State  finally  came  back 
into  the  Union  July  15th,  1870. 

The  above  named  States  completed  the 
ratification  of  the  15th  amendment,  and 
the  powers  of  reconstruction  were  plainly 
usea  to  that  end.  Some  of  the  Northern 
States  had  held  back,  and  for  a  time  its 
ratification  by  the  necessary  three-fourths 
was  a  matter  of  grave  doubt.  Congress 
next  passed  a  bill  to  enforce  it,  Mav  80th, 
1870.  This  made  penal  any  interference, 
by  force  or  fraud,  with  the  right  of  free 
and  full  manhood  sufirage,  and  authorized 
the  President  to  use  the  army  to  prevent 
violations.  The  measure  was  generally 
supported  by  the  Republicans,  and  opposed 
by  all  of  the  Democrats. 

The  Republicans  through  other  guards 
about  the  ballot  by  passing  an  act  to 
amend  the  naturalization  laws,  which  made 
it  penal  to  use  false  naturalization  papers, 
authorized  the  appointment  of  Feaeral 
supervisors  of  elections  in  cities  of  over 
20,000  inhabitants;  gave  to  these  power  of 
arrest  for  any  ofiense  committea  in  their 
view,  and  gave  alien  Africans  the  right  to 
naturalize.  The  Democrats  in  their  oppo- 
sition laid  particular  stress  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  given  to  Federal  super- 
visors, while  the  Republicans  charged  that 
Seymour  had  carded  New  York  by  gigan- 
tic naturalization  frauds  in  New  York  city, 
and  sought  to  sustain  these  charges  by  the 
unprec^ented   vote   polled.    A   popular 

Quotation  of  the  time  was  from  Horace 
l^reeley,  in  the  New  York  Tribuney  who 
showed  thnt  under  the  manipulations  of 
the  Tweed  ring,  more  votes  had  been  cast 
for  Seymour  in  one  of  the  warehouse  wards 
of  the  city,  "  than  there  were  men,  women, 
children,  and  cats  and  dogi  in  it.'' 


The  I«eg«l  Tender  DeeUlon* 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  1862  had  made 
"  greenback  "  notes  a  legal  tender,  and  they 
pussed  as  such  until  1869  a«unst  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  who 
had  questioned  the  right  of  Congress  to 
iiBue  pi^er  money.    It  was  on  this  issue 


that  Thaddeus  Stevens  admitted  the  Re- 
publicans were  travelling '*  outside  o£  tlie 
constitution  "  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
fi^ovemment,  and  this  soon  became  ooe  of 
nis  favorite  ways  of  meeting  partisan  ob- 
iections  to  war  measures.    At  the  Decern- 
ber  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1869,  a 
decision  was  rendered  that  the  actioa  of 
Congress  was  unconstitutional,  the  Court 
then  being  accidentally  Democratic  in  its 
composition.  <rHe  Republicans,  believing 
thev  could  not  afford  to  have  their  favorite, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  most  useftil  finan- 
cial measure  questioned,  secured  an  in- 
crease of  two  in  the  number  of  Supreme 
Justices — one  under  a  law  creating  an  ad- 
ditional Justiceship,  the  other  in  place  oi 
a  Justice  who  had  resigned — ^and  in  March, 
1870,  after  the  complexion  of  the  Court 
had  been  changed  through  Republican  ap- 
pointments mi^e  bv  President  Grant,  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legal  tender  at^ 
was  again  raised,  and,  with  Chief  Justice 
Chase  (who  had  been  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury  in  1862  presiding)  the  previcAia 
decision  was  reversed^  This  was  clearly  a 
partisan  struggle  before  the  Court^  and  on 
the  part  of  tiie  Republicans  an  aoandon- 
ment  of  old  landmarks  impressed  on  the 
country  bv  the  Jackson  Democrats,  but  it 
is  plain  that  without  the  greenbacks  the 
war  could  not  have  been  pressed  with  half 
the  vigor,  if  at  all.    Neither   party  was 
consistent  in  this  struggle,  for  Southern 
Democrats  who  sided  with  their  North- 
ern  colleagues   in   the   plea   of   uncon- 
stitutionality,   had    when    "out   of^  the 
Union,''  witnessed  and  advocated  the  issue 
of  the  same  class  of  monev  by  the  Con- 
federate   Congress.    The    difference    was 
only  in  the  ability  to  redeem,  and  this 
ability  depended  ui>on  success  in  arms — 
the  veryjlilng^  the  issue  was  designed  to 
promote.     The  last  decision,  •despite  ill 
partisan  surroundings  and  opposition,  soon 
won  popularity,  and  this  popularity  was 
subsequently  taken  as  the  groundwork  for 
the  establishment  of 

The  GreenlMielK  Partjr. 

This  party,  with  a  view  to  ease  the 
rigors  or  the  monetary  panic  of  1873,  ad- 
vocated an  unlimited  issue  of  greenback^ 
or  an  "  issue  based  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country."  So  vigorously  did  dis- 
contented leaders  of  both  parties  press  this 
idea,  that  they  soon  succeeded  in  demoral- 
izing the  Democratic  minority— which 
was  by  this  time  such  a  plain  minority, 
and  so  greatly  in  need  of  new  issues  to 
make  the  people  forget  the  war,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  they  yielded,  at  least  par- 
tially, to  new  theories  and  alliances.  The 
present  one  took  them  away  from  the 
principles  of  Jackson,  from  the  hard- 
I  money  theories  of  the  early  davs,  and  would 
I  land  them  they  knew  not  wnere,  nor  did 
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nuLDv  of  them  care,  if  ^ey  could  once 
more  get  upon  their  feet.  Some  resisted, 
and  a>mparatiTely  few  of  the  Democrats 
in  the  If  iddle  States  yielded,  but  in  part 
of  New  England,  the  great  West,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  South,  it  was  for  several 
yeara  quite  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between 
Greenbackeis  and  Democrats.  Some  Re- 
publicans, too,  who  had  tired  of  the  "  old 
war  issues,"  or  discontented  with  the  man- 
a^ment  and  leadership  of  their  party, 
aided  in  the  construction  of  the  Green- 
back bridge,  and  kept  upon  it  as  long  as  it 
was  safe  to  do  so.  In  State  elections  up 
to  as  late  as  1880  this  Greenback  element 
was  a  most  important  factor.  Ohio  was 
carried  by  an  alliance  of  Greenbackers  and 
Democrats,  Allen  being  elected  Governor, 
only  to  be  supplanted  by  Hayes  (after- 
wards Pr^ident)  after  a  most  remarkable 
contest,  the  alliance  favoring  the  Green- 
back, the  Republicans  not  quite  the  hard- 
money,  but  a  redeemable-in-gold  theory. 
Indiana,  always  doubtful,  passed  over  to 
the  Democratic  column,  while  in  the 
Southern  States  the  Democratic  leaders 
made  open  alliances  until  the  Greenback- 
ers beoune  over-confident  and  sought  to 
win  Congre^ional  and  State  elections  on 
their  own  merits.  They  fancied  that  the 
desire  to  repudiate  ante-war  debts  would 
greatly  aid  them,  and  they  openly  advo- 
cated the  idea  of  repudiation  there,  but 
they  had  experienced  and  wise  leaders  to 
cope  with.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
monopolize  this  issue  by  the  Democrats, 
and  tneir  arrogance,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  was  punished  by  a  more  complete 
assertion  of  Democratic  power  in  the  South 
than  was  ever  known  before.  The  theory 
in  the  South  was  welcomed  where  it  would 
suit  the  Democracy,  crushed  where  it 
would  not,  as  shown  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1880,  when  Garfield,  Hancock 
and  Weaver  (Greenbacker)  were  the  can- 
didates. The  latter,  in  his  stumping  tour 
of  the  South,  proclaimed  that  he  and  his 
friends  were  as  much  maltreated  in  Ala- 
bama and  other  States,  as  the  Republicans, 
and  for  some  cause  thereafter  (tne  Demo- 
crats alleged  ''a  bargain  and  sale")  he 
practically^  threw  his  aid  to  the  Repub- 
licans— ^this  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Greenbackers,  in  the  event  of  the  elec- 
tion going  to  the  House,  could  have  no 
chance  even  there. 

Gen'l  Weaver  went  from  the  South  to 
Maine,  the  scene  of  what  was  regarded  at 
that  moment  as  a  pivotal  struggle  for  the 
Presidency.  Blaine  h^  twice  been  the 
most  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency—1876  and  1880— and  had  both 
times  been  defeated  by  compromise  candi- 
dates. He  was  still,  as  he  had  been  for 
many  years,  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  of  Maine,  and  now  as 
•Ter  before  swallowed  the  mortification  of 


defeat  with  true  political  grace.  The 
Greenbackers  had  the  year  before  fonned 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Democrats,  and 
in  the  State  election  made  the  result  so 
close  that  for  many  weeks  it  remained  a 
matter  of  doubt  who  was  elected  Governor, 
the  Democratic  Greenbacker  or  the  Re- 

Eublican.  A  struggle  followed  in  the 
legislature  and  before  the  Returning 
Board  composed  of  State  oflicers,  who 
were  Democrats,  (headed  by  Gov.  Gar- 
celon)  and  sought  to  throw  out  returns  on 
slight  technicalities.  Finally  the  Repub- 
licans won,  but  not  without  a  struggle 
which  excited  attention  all  over  the  Union 
and  commanded  the  presence  of  the  State 
militia.  Following  Garfield's  nomination 
another  struggle,  as  we  have  stated,  was 
inaugurated,  with  Davis  as  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Grovernor,  Plaisted  the  Demo- 
cratic-Greenback, (the  latter  a  former  Ite- 
publican).  All  eyes  now  turned  to  Maine, 
which  voted  in  September.  Gen'l  Weav  »r 
was  on  the  stump  then,  as  the  Greenba<k 
candidate  for  President,  and  ail  of  his 
efforts  were  bent  to  breaking  the  alliance 
between  tide  Greenbackers  and  Demo- 
crats. 

He  advocated  a  straight-out  policy  for  his 
Greenback  friends,  described  his  treatment 
in  the  South,  and  denounced  the  Demo- 
cracy with  such  plainness  that  it  displayed 
his  purpose  and  defeated  his  objeci;. 
Plaisted  was  elected  by.  a  close  vote,  and 
the  Republicans  yielded  after  some  threats 
to  invoke  the  '^Garcelon  precedent." 
This  was  the  secohd  Democratic-Green- 
back victorv  in  Maine,  the  first  occurring 
two  years  before,  when  through  an  alli- 
ance in  the  Legislature  (no  candidate 
having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  popu- 
lar vote)  Gariand  was  returned. 

The  victory  of  Plaisted  alarmed  the  Re- 
publicans and  enthused  the  Democrats, 
who  now  denounced  Weaver,  but  still 
sought  alliance  with  his  followers.  Gene- 
ral B.  F.  Butler,  long  a  brilliant  Republi- 
can member  of  Congress  ftom  Massachu- 
setts, for  several  years  advocated  Green- 
back ideas  without  breaking  from  his  Re- 
publican Congressional  cofleagues.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact  he  lost  whatever  of 
chance  he  had  for  a  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor,  '*  his  only  remaining  politi- 
cal ambition,"  and  thereupon  headed  the 
Greenbackers  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  hard-money 
Democrats  in  that  State,  captured  the  De- 
mocratic organization,  and  after  these  tac- 
tics twice  ran  for  Governor,  and  was  de- 
feated both  times  by  the  Republicans, 
though  he  succeeded,  upon  State  and 
"  anti-blue  blood  "  theories,  in  greatly  re- 
ducing their  majority.  In  the  winter  of 
1882  he  still  held  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee,  after  the  Green- 
back organization  had  passed  from  view, 
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and  "  what  will  he  do  next?"  is  one  of  the 
political  questions  of  the  hoar. 

The  Greenback  labor  party  ceased  all 
Congressional  alliance  with  the  Democrats 
after  their  quarrel  with  General  Weaver, 
and  as  late  as  the  47th  session — 1881-82— 
refused  all  alliance,  and  abstained  from 
exercising  what  some  still  believe  a  "  bal- 
ance of  power''  in  the  House,  though 
nearly  half  of  their  numb'^r  were  elected 
more  as  Republicans  than  Greenbackers. 

As  a  party,  the  Greenbackers,  standing 
alone,  never  carried  either  a  State  or  a 
Congressional  district.  Their  local  suc- 
cesses were  due  to  alliances  with  one  or 
olher  of  the  great  parties,  and  with  the 
passage  of  the  panic  they  dissolved  in 
many  sections,  and  where  they  still  obtain 
it  is  in  alliance  with  labor  unions,  or  in 
strong  mining  or  workingmen^s  districts. 
In  the  Middle  States  they  won  few  local 
successes,  but  were  strong  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Advocates  of 
similar  theories  have  not  been  wanting  in 
all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  follow- 
ing great  wars  or  panics,  but  it  was  re- 
served to  the  genius  of  Americans  to  estab- 
lish an  aggressive  political  party  on  the 
basis  of  theories  which  all  ffreat  i)olitical 
economists  have  from  the  beginning  an- 
tagonized as  unsafe  and  unsound. 


TlM  PvtolUbltosy  P»rt]r« 

•The  attempt  to  establish  a  third  party  in 
the  Greenback^  begot  that  to  establisn  a 
National  Prohibitory  Party,  which  in  1880 
ran  James  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  four 
years  previous  ran  Neal  Dow  of  Maine. 
He,  however,  commanded  little  attention, 
and  received  but  sparsely  scattered  votes 
in  all  the  States.  The  sentiment  at  the 
base  of  this  party  never  thrived  save  as  in 
States,  particularly  in  New  England,  where 
it  B0U8:nt  to  impress  itself  on  the  prevail- 
ing political  party,  and  through  it  to  influ- 
ence legislation.  Neal  Dow  of  Maine,  first 
advocated  a  prohibitory  law,  and  by  his 
eloquent  adyocacy,  secured  that  of  Maine, 
which  has  stood  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
That  of  Massachu.'^etts  has  recently  been 
repealed.  The  prohibitory  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  Kansas  was  adopted  in 
1881,  eto.  The  Prohibitory  Party,  how- 
ever, never  accomplished  anything  oy  sep- 
arate political  action,  and  though  fond  of 
nominating  candidates  for  State  and  local 
officers,  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing even  a  balance  of  power  between  the 
political  pjarties,  though  it  has  often  con- 
liised  political  calculations  as  to  results  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts^  ete.  It  seems  never  to 
have  taken  hold  in  any  of  the  Southern 
SUtes,  and   comparatively  little   in  the 


Western,  until  the  whole  country  was 
prised  in  1880  by  the  passage  of  the  Kan- 
sas amendment  by  over  20,000  majority  in 
a  vote  of  the  people  invoked  by  the  Ijoffia- 
lature.    An  enort  followed  to  submit  a  aim* 
ilar  amendment  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  in  1881.    it  passed  the  House 
by  a  large  majority,  but  after  discusaion  In 
the  Senate,  and  amendments  to  indemnii^ 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  liquor  (an 
amendment  which  would  cripple  if  it  wotild 
not  bankrupt  the  State)  was  adopted*  Gov- 
ernor St.  John  of  Kansas,  a  gentleman  fond 
of  stumping  for  this  amendment^  inaistB 
that  the  results  are  eood  in  his  State,  while 
its  enemies  claim  that  it  has  made  many 
criminals,  that  liauor  is  everywhere  smug^- 
gled  and  sold,  ana  that  the  law  has  turned 
the  tide  of  immigration  away  from  that  great 
State.    The  example  of  Kansas,  however, 
will  probably  be  followed  in  otoer  States, 
and  the  Prohibitory  Party  will  hardly  pass 
from  view  until  this  latest  experiment  ha» 
been  fairly  tested.    It  was  also  the  author 
of  ^*  Local  Option,"  whicji  for  a  time  swept 
Pennsyl^^Einia,  but  was  repealed  by  a  laz^ 
majority  after  two  years'  trial. 


AnmtxmtUm.  of  San  Donttngo. 

The  second  session  of  the  41st  Congreas 
began  December  5th,  1870.  With  fdl  of 
the  States  represented,  reconstruction  be- 
ins  complete,  the  body  was  now  divided 
politically  as  follows :  Senate,  61  Repub- 
licans, 18  Democrats ;  House  172  Republi- 
cans, 71  Democrats.  President  Grant's  an- 
nual message  discussed  a  new  ouestion, 
and  advocated  the  annexation  of  Ban  Do- 
mingo to  the  United  States.  A  trea^  had 
been  negotiated  between  President  Grant 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  San 
Domingo  as  early  as  Septemoer  4th,  1869, 
looking  to  annexation,  but  it  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  Charles  Sumner  be- 
ing prominent  in  his  opposition  to  the 
measure.  He  and  Grant  experienced  a 
growing  personal  unpleasantness,  because 
of  the  President's  attempt  to  n^otiate  a 
treaty  without  consulting  Mr.  Sumner,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  it  was  charged  that 
through  the  influence  of  the  Presid^t  hs 
was  removed  by  the  Republican  caucua 
from  this  Chairmanship,  and  Senator  Si- 
mon Cameron  put  in  his  place.  Whether 
this  was  true  or  not,  the  diflTerences  be- 
tween Grant  and  Sumner  were  universally 
remarked,  and  Sumner's  imperious  pride 
led  him  into  a  very  vindictive  assault  up- 
on the  proposition.  Grant  gave  few  other 
reasons  for  annexation  than  military  onei| 
suggested  that  as  a  naval  station  it  woula 
facilitate  all  home  operations  in  the  Gul( 
while  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  in 
the  event  of  war.  it  would  prove  uie  depot 
for  many  and  dangerous  warlike  prepa- 
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The  question  had  little  political  | 
_      Icance,  if  it  was  ever  designed  to  have  ■ 
any,  and  this  second  attempt  to  bring  the  ! 
scneme  to  the  attention  or  CSongress,  was 
that  a  joint  resolution  (as  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas)  might  be  passed.     This 
iiroald  require  but  a  maiority,  but  the  ob- 
jection was  met  that  no  Territory  could  be 
annexed  without  a  treaty,  and  this  must 
be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.    A 
middle  course  was  taken,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  appoint  three  Com- 
mlflBioners  to  risit  San  Domingo  and  as- 
certain the  desires  of  its   people.    These 
reported  favorably,  but  the  subject  was 
finally  dropped,  probably  because  the  pro- 
position could  not  command  a  two-thirds 
Yote,  and  has  not  since  attracted  attention. 


The  operation  of  the  loth  Amendment, 
being  still  resisted  or  evaded  "in  portions 
of  the  South,  an  Act  was  passed  to  enforce 
it.  This  extende'd  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral supervisors  and  marshals,  authorized 
In  Uie  first,  and  gave  the  Federal  Circuit 
Oourts  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  cases 
tried  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
its  supplements.  It  also  empowered  these 
Courts  to  punish  any  State  officer  who 
should  attempjt  to  interfere  with  or  trv 
snch  cases  as  in  contempt  of  the  Court  s 
jurisdiction.  The  Repuolicans  sustained, 
the  Democrats  opposed  the  measure,  but 
it  was  passed  ana  approved  February  28, 
1871,  and  another  supplement  was  insert- 
ed in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  and  approved 
June  10th,  1872,  with  continued  resistance 
en  the  part  of  the  Democrats.  After  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  South- 
ern States,  Congress  adjourned  March  4th, 

i«ri. 

Tihe  AlabamA  Clalnuu 

During  this  year  the  lonz  disputed  Ala- 
bama Claims  of  the  Unitea  States  against 
Great  Britain,  arising  from  the  depreda- 
t  ons  of  the  Anglo-rebel  privateers,  built 
and  fitted  out  in  British  waters,  were  re- 
ferred by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  dated 
Hay  8th,  1871,  to  arbitrators,  and  this 
was  the  first  and  most  signal  triumph 
of  the  plan  of  arbitration,  so  far  as  tne 
Qoyemment  of  the  United  States  was 
concerned.  The  arbitrators  were  appointed, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  from 
tiiese  powers,  and  from  Brazil,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.  On  September  14th,  1872, 
ihey  gave  to  the  United  States  gross  dam- 
ages to  the  amount  of  $15,'^0,000,  an 
amount  which  has  subsequently  proved  to 
be  really  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  mer- 
chants and   others  claiming  the  loss  of 


property  through  the  depredations  of  tke 
rebel  ram  Alabama  and  other  rebel  priva- 
teers. We  append  a  list  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  several  governments : 

Arbitrator  on    the  part  of  the   United  * 
Sf/a/e9— Charles  Fraitcis  Adams. 

Arbitrator  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain--^ 
The  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Alexander 
CocKBURN,  Baronet,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England. 

Arbitrator  on  the  part  of  Italy — ^His  Ex« 
cellency  Senator  Count  wslopis. 

Arbitrator  on  the  pari  of  Smizerland*-- 
Mr.  Jacob  Stampfli. 

Arbitrator  on  the  part  of  Brazil — Baron 
DItajuba, 

Agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — J. 
C.  Bancroft  Davis. 

Agent  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain-^ 
Right  Honorable  Lo&D  TtoTERDEN. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States — Caleb 
CusHiNG,  William  M.  Evarts,  Morri- 
son R.  WAITE. 

Counsel  for  Great  Britain — Sir  RoUN- 
DELL  Palmer. 

Solicitor  for  the  United  5tefe»— CHARLES 
C.  Beamak,  Jr. 


Tlie  Force  Bill* 

The  42d  Congress  met  March  4, 1871, 
the  Republicans  having  suffered  somewhat 
in  their  representation.  In  the  Senate 
there  were  57  Republicans,  17  Democrats; 
in  ike  House  138  Republicans,  103  Demo- 
crats. James  G.  Blaine  was  again  chosen 
Speaker.  The  most  exciting  political 
ouestion  of  the  session  was  the  passage  of 
the  "  Force  BUI,"  as  the  Democrats  called 
it.  The  object  was  more  rigidly  to  enforce 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  as  the  Republicans  claim; 
to  revive  a  waning  political  power  in  the 
South,  and  save  the  "  carpet-bag  "  govern- 
ments there,  as  the  Democrats  claimed. 
The  Act  allowed  suit  in  the  Federal  courts 
against  any  person  who  should  deprive 
another  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  it 
made  it  a  penal  onense  to  conspire  to  take 
away  any  one's  rights  as  a  citizen.   It  also 

Erovided  that  inability,  neglect,  or  refusal 
y  anjr  State  governments  to  suppress  such 
conspiracies,  or  their  refusal  to  call  upon 
the  President  for  aid,  should  be  deemed  a 
denial  bv  such  State  of  the  equal  protec* 
tion  of  the  laws  under  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. It  further  declared  such  conspira- 
cies **  a  rebellion  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States,"  and  authorized  the 
President,  when  in  his  judgment  the  pub- 
lic safety  required  it,  to  suspend  the  privi- 
lege of  habeas  corpus  in  any  district,  and 
suppress  any  such  insurrection  by  the 
army  and  navy. 
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Pi^aldent  Hajres's  CItU  Bcnriee  Ordnr. 

EiECVTiVB  MAiraioif,  Washington,  Jttn«22, 1877. 

Sir: — I  deaire  to  call  jour  attention  to 
di«d  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by 
tbd  officers  of  the  General  Government  in 
relation  to  the  elections : 

"No  officer  should  be  required  or  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  management  of 
political  organizations,  caucuses,  conven- 
tion.) or  election  campaigns.  Their  right  to 
vote  and  to  express  their  views  on  public 
questions,  either  orally  or  througn  the 
press,  is  not  denied,  provided  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  offi- 
cial duties.  No  assessment  for  political 
purposes  on  officers  or  subordinates  should 
De  allowed." 

This  rule  is  applicable  to  everv  depart- 
ment of  vhe  Civil  Service.  It  should  be 
understood  by  every  officer  of  the  General 
Government  that  he  is  expected  to  conform 
his  f conduct  to  its  reauirements. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  B.  Hayes. 

Sime  of  the  protests  were  strong,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  Curtis,  Julian, 
or  Eaton — ^its  three  leading  advocates— or 
the  politicians,  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. It  was  not  denied,  however,  that  a 
strong  and  very  respectable  sentiment  had 
been  created  in  favor  of  the  reform,  and  to 
thiii  sentiment  all  Parties,  and  the  President 
a?,  well,  made  a  snow  of  bowing.  It  was 
fflsliionable  to  insert  civil  service  planks 
it.  National  and  State  platforms,  but  it  was 
m\uy  not  such  an  issue  as  could  livein  the 
presence  of  more  exciting  ones;  and  while 
to  this  day  it  has  earnest  and  able  advo- 
cHds,  it  has  from  year  to  year  fallen  into 
^t^ater  disuse.  Actual  trial  showed  the 
m*  practicability  of  some  of  the  rules,  and 
Ft esident  Grant  lost  interest  in  Che  subject, 
as  did  Congreas,  for  in  several  instances  it 
neglected  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
President  Arthur,  in  his  message,  to  Con- 
gress in  December,  1381,  argued  against 
Its  full  application,  and  showed  that  it 
blocked  the  way  to  preferment,  certainly 
of  the  middle-a^ed  and  older  persons,  who 
could  not  recall  their  early  lessons  ac- 
quired by  rote ;  that  its  effect  was  to  ele- 
vate the  inexperienced  to  positions  which 
required  executive  ability,  sound  judgment 
business  aptitude,  and  experience.  The 
feature  of  the  message  met  the  endowment 
of  nearly  the  entire  Kepublican  press,  and 
at  this  writing  the  sentiment,  at  least  of 
the  Republican  party,  appears  to  favor  a 
partial  modification  of  the  rules. 

The  system  was  begun  January  1st,  1«72, 
but  in  Decembet,  1874,  Congress  refused  to 
make  any  appropriations,  and  it  was  for  a 
time  abandoned^  with  slight  and  spasmodic 


revivals  under  the  administration  €>f 

dent  Hayes,  who  issued  the  foregoing  order. 

By  letter  from  the  Attorney-Greneralt 
Charles  Devena,  August  1, 1877,  this  order 
was  held  to  apply  to  the  PeansyWaniA  Re- 
publican Association  at  Washington.  Still 
later  there  was  a  further   ezpoaition,^  in 
which  Attorney- General  Devens,  ^rritlng 
from  Washington  in  October  1,  1877,  ex- 
cuses himself  from  active  participation  in 
the  Massachusetts  State   campaign,   and 
says  :    "  I  learn  with  surprise  and  re^et 
that  any  of  the  Bepublican  officials  hesitate 
either -to  speak  or  vote,  alleging  as  a  reason 
the  President's  recent  Civil  Service  order. 
In  distinct  terms  that  order  states  that  tho 
right  of  officials  to  vote  and  express  their 
views  on  public  questions,  either  orally  or 
through  the  press,  is  not  denied,  provided 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties.    If  such  gentlemen 
choose  not  to  vote^  or  not  to  express  or  en- 
force their  views  in  support  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Bepublican  party,  either  orally 
or  otherwise,  tney,  at  least,  should  give  a 
reason  for  such  a  course  which  is  not  jus- 
tified by  the  order  referred  to,  and  wnicli 
is  simply  a  perversion  of  it.*' 

Yet  later,  when  the  interest  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania election  became  general,  because 
of  the  sharp  struggle  between  Governor 
Hoyt  and  Senator  Dill  for  Governor,  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  (Republicans) 
visited  President  Hayes  and  inauoed  him 
to  '*  suspend  the  operation  of  the  order  "  as 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  political  contribu- 
tions were  collected. 

And  opposition  was  manifested  a^r  even 
the  earlier  trials.  Benjamin  F.  Butier  de- 
nounced the  plan  as  English  and  anti-Re- 
publican, ana  before  long  some  of  the  more 
radical  Republican  papers,  which  had  in- 
deed given  little  attention  to  the  subject, 
began  to  denounce  it  as  a  plan  to  exclude 
faithful  Republicans  from  and  permit 
Democrats  to  enter  the  offices.  These 
now  argued  that  none  of  the  vagaries  of 
political  dreamers  could  ever  convince 
them  that  a  free  Grovernment  can  be  run 
without  political  parties ;  that  while  rota- 
tion  in  office  may  not  be  a  fundamental 
element  of  republican  government,  vet  the 
right  of  the  people  to  recommena  is  its 
corner-«tone ;  that  civil  service  would  lead 
to  the  creation  of  rings,  and  eventuallv  to 
the  purchase  of  places;  that  it  would  es- 
tablish an  aristocracy  of  office-holders,  who 
could  not  be  removed  at  times  when  it 
might  be  important,  as  in  the  rebellion  fot 
the  Administration  to  have  on  I  v  friends  in 
public  office ;  that  it  would  establish  grades 
and  life-tenures  in  civic  positions,  etc 

For  later  particulars  touching  civil  ser« 
vice,  see  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1888,  and 
the  regulations  made  pursuant  to  thesam^ 
in  BoSc  V. 
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The  fint  regular  session  of  the  42d  Gon- 
_  ev  met  Dec.  4th,  1871.  The  Democrats 
eoaaumed  much  of  the  time  in  efforts  to 
pus  biU«  to  remove  the  political  disabilities 
€f  former  Soathern  rebelR,  and  they  were 
materiallT  aided  br  the  editorials  of  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  in  the  New  York  THbune. 
which  had  long  contended  for  universal 
amnesty.  At  this  session  all  such  efforts 
were  defeated  by  the  Republicans,  who  in- 
Tariably  amended  such  propositions  bv  ad- 
ding Samner'd  Supplementary  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  whidi  was  intended  to  prevent  any  dis- 
crimination against  colored  persons  by 
common  carriers,  hotels,  or  other  chartered 
or  licensed  servants.  The  Amnesty  Bill, 
however  was  passed  May  22d,  1872,  after  an 
an  agreement  to  exclude  from  its  provisions 
all  who  held  the  higher  military  and  civic 
poaitioos  under  the  Confederacy — in  all 
about  350  persons.  The  following  is  a  copy : 

Be  ii  auMdedy  etc.,  (two-thiiSs  of  each 
HcKoae  concurring  therein,)  That  all  legal 
and  political  diiiabiiitie^  imposed  by  the 
thini  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  removed  from 
all  persons  whomsoever,  except  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
and  Thirty -seventh  Congress,  officers  in 
the  judicial,  military,  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  Statea,  heads  of  Departments, 
and  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States. 

Subsequently  many  acts  removing  the 
disabilities  of  all  excepted  (save  Jefferson 
Davis]  firom  the  provisions  of  the  above^ 
were  passed. 


An  issue  raised  in  Missouri  gave  imme- 
diate rise  to  the  Liberal  Republican  party, 
though  the  course  of  Horace  Greeley  had 
long  pointed  toward  the  organization  of 
sometning  of  the  kind,  and  with  equal 
(Vainness  it  pointed  to  his  desire  to  be  its 
champion  and  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dencjr.  In  1870  the  Republican  party, 
then  in  control  of  the  Legislature  or  Mis- 
souri, aplit  into  two  parts  on  the  question 
of  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications  im- 
posed upon  rebels  by  the  State  Constitu- 
tion during  the  war.  Those  favoring  the 
removal  oi  disabilities  were  headed  by  B. 
QratE  Brown  and  Carl  Schurz,  and  they 
called  themselves  Liberal  Republicans; 
those  opposed  were  called  ana  accepted 
the  name  of  Radical  Republicans.  The 
former  quickly  allied  themselves  with  the 
Democrats,  and  ^thus  carried  the  State, 
though  Qrant's  administration  "  stood  in" 
with  tiie  Radicals.  As  a  result  the  dis- 
abilities were  quickly  removed,  and  those 
who  believed  with  Qreeley  now  sought  to 
promote  a  reaction  in  Republican  senti- 


ment all  over  the  country.  Greeley 
the  recognized  head  of  this  movement,  and 
he  was  ably  aided  bv  ex-Oovernor  Curtiiv 
and  Col.  A.  K.  McCfure  in  Pennsylvania ; 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Massachusetts; 
Judge  Trumbull,  in  Illinois;  Reuben  £. 
Fenton,  in  New  York ;  Brown  and  Schurs 
in  Missouri,  and  in  fact  by  leading  Re- 
publicans in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  who 
at  once  began  to  lay  plans  to  carry  the 
next  Presidential  election. 

They  charged  that  the  Enforcement  Acts 
of  Congress  were  designed  more  for  the 
political  advancement  of  Grant's  adherents 
than  for  the  benefit  of  the  country ;  that » 
instead  of  suppressing  they  were  calcula- 
ted to  promote  a  war  of  races  in  the  South ; 
that  Grant  was  seeking  the  establishment 
of  a  military  despotism,  etc.  These  leaders 
were,  as  a  rule,  orilliant  men.  They  had 
tired  of  unappreciated  and  unrewarded 
service  in  the  Kepublican  party,  or  had  a 
natural  fondness  for  "  pastures  new,''  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  they  quickly 
succeeded  in  making  political  movements 
"  livelv." 

In  the  spring  of  1871  the  Liberal  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  of  Ohio — ^and  Ohio 
seems  to  be  the  most  fertile  soil  for  new 
ideas — ^prepared  for  a  fusion,  and  after  fre- 
quent consultations  of  the  various  leaders 
with  Mr.  Greeley  in  New  York,  a  call  was 
issued  from  Missouri  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1872,  for  a  National  Convention  of 
the  LibenU  Republican  party  to  be  held 
at  Cincinnati,  May  1st.  The  well-matured 
plans  of  the  leaders  were  carried  out  in  the 
nomination  of  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  for 
President  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  Vice- 
President,  though  not  without  a  serious 
struggle  over  the  chief  nomination,  which 
was  warmly  contested  by  the  Mends  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  Indeed  he  led 
in  most  of  the  six  ballots,  but  finallv  all 
the  friends  of  other  candidates  voted  for 
Greeley,  and  he  received  482  to  187  for 
Adams.  Dissatisfaction  followed,  and  a 
later  effort  was  made  to  substitute  Adams 
for  Greeley,  but  it  failed.  The  original 
leaders  now  prepared  to  capture  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore, 
June  9th.  By  nearly  an  unanimous  vote 
it  was  induced  to  endorse  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  and  it  likewise  finally  endorsed 
Greelev  and  Brown— though  not  without 
many  bitter  protests.  A  lew  straight-out 
Democrats  met  later  at  Louisvil^,  Ky., 
Sept  8d,  and  nominated  Charles  O'Couor, 
of  New  York,  for  President,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice- 
resident,  and  these  were  kept  in  the  race 
to  the  end,  receiving  a  popular  vote  of 
about  80,000. 

The  regular  Republican  National  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Philadelphia,  June 
5th.  It  renominated  President  Grant 
unanimously,  and  Henry  Wilson,  of  Mas- 
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sachoaetti,  for  Vice-President  by  864} 
TOtes  to  821  i  for  Schuyler  Colfax,  who 
thna  shared  the  fate  of  Hannibal  Hamlin 
in  his  second  candidacy  for  Vice-President 
on  the  ticket  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  change  to  Wilson  was  to  favor  the 
solid  Eepuolican  States' of  New  England, 
and  to  prevent  both  candidates  coming 
from  the  West. 


civil  Serrloo  Reform. 

After  considerable  and  verv  able  agita- 
tion bv  Geo.  W.  Curtis,  the  editor  of 
Harpers  Weekly^  an  Act  was  passed  March 
3d,  1871.  authorizing  the  President  to  be- 
gin a  retorm  in  the  civil  service.  He  ap- 
IK>inted  a  Commission  headed  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis^ and  after  more  than  a  year's  preparation 
this  body  defeated  a  measure  wnich  se- 
cured Congressional  approval  and  that  of 
President  Grant. 

The  civil  service  law  (and  it  is  still  a 
law  though  more  honored  now  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance]  embraced  in 
a  smgle  section  of  the  act  maJdng  appropri- 
atit^ns  for  sundry  civil  expenses  lor  tiie 
year  ending  June  80, 1872,  and  authorize  the 
President  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  admission  into  the  civil  ser- 
vice as  will  best  promote  the  efficiency 
thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fitness  of  eacn 
candidate  for  the  branch  of  service  into 
which  he  seeks  to  enter.  Under  this  law 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  draft  rules 
and  regulations  which  were  approved  and 
are  now  being  enforced  by  the  President. 
All  applicants  for  position  in  any  of  the 
government  departments  come  under  these 
rules : — all  classes  of  clerks,  copyists,  coun- 
tero ;  in  the  customs  service  all  from  deputy 
collector  down  to  inspectors  and  clerks 
with  the  salaries  of  $1200  or  more ;  in  ap- 
praisers' offices  all  assistants  and  clerks ; 
in  the  naval  service  all  clerks ;  all  light- 
house keepers ;  in  the  revenue,  supervisors, 
collectors,  assessors,  assistants ;  in  the  pos- 
tal really  all  postmasters  whose  pay  is  over 
$200,  and  all  mail  messengers.  Tne  rules 
apply  to  all  new  appointments  in  the  de- 
partments or  grades  named,  except  that 
''  nothing  shall  prevent  the  reappointment 
at  discretion  of  the  incumbents  of  any  of- 
fice the  term  of  which  is  fixed  by  law." 
8o  that  a  postmaster  or  other  officer 
escapes  their  application.  Those  specially 
exempt  are  the  Heads  of  Departments; 
their  immediate  assistants  and  deputies,  the 
diplomatic  service,  the  judiciary,  and  the 
district  attorneys.  Each  branch  of  the 
service  is  to  be  grouped,  and  admission 
shall  always  be  to  the  lowest  grade  of  any 
group.  Such  appointments  are  made  for  a 
probationary  term  of  six  months,  when  if 
the  Board  of  Examiners  apMt>ve  the  in- 
cumbent is-continued.  This  Board  of  Ex- 
luniners,  three  in  number  in  each  case, 


shall  be  chosen  by  the  President  from  the 
several  Departments,  and  they  shall   ex 
amine  at  Washington   for  any  position 
there,  or,  when  directed  by  an  Advisory 
Boara,  shall  assign  places  for  exammation 
in  the  several  btates.    Examinations  are 
in  all  cases  first  made  of  applicants  ^within 
the  office  or  department,  and  firom  the  list 
three  reported  in  the  order  of  excellence  ; 
if  those  within  iail,  then  outside  applicants 
may  be  examined.    In  the  Federal  Hltte 
Book,  which  is  a  part  of  this  volume^ 
give  the  Civil  Service  Rules. 

When  first  proposed,  partisan  politii 
had  no  part  or  place  in  civil  service  n 
form,  and  the  author  of  the  plan  was  him- 
self a  distinguished  Republican.  In  fact 
both  parties  thought  something  good  had 
been  reached,  and  there  was  practically  so 
resistance  at  first  to  a  trial. 

The  Democrats  resisted  the  passage  of 
this  bill  with  even  more  earnestness  than 
any  which  preceded  it,  but  the  Republi- 
can  discipline  was   almost  perfect,  and 
when  passed  it  received  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  President  Grant,  wno  by  this 
time  was  classed  as  '*  the  most  radical  of 
the  radicals."    Opponents  denounced  it  as 
little  if  any  less  obnoxious  than  the  old 
Sedition  law  of  1798,  while  the  Republi- 
cans claimed  that  it  was  to  meet  a  state  of 
growing  war  in  the  South — ^a  war  of  races 
— and  Uiat  the  form  of  domestic  violence 
manifested  was  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  Union  and  the 
safety  of  the  newly  enfranchised  citizens. 


TiM  Credit  Mobllier. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  42d  Con- 
gress, beginning  Dec  2, 1872,  the  speaker 
(Blaine]  on  the  first  dav  called  attention 
to  the  cnarges  made  b^  democratic  orators 
and  newspapers  during  the  Presidentiai 
campaign  just  closed,  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent (Colfax),  the  Vice  President  elect 
(Wilson),  the  Secretary  of  the  Tresaniy, 
several  Senators,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  alaree  number  of  Representatives  had 
been  bribed,  during  the  years  1867  and 
1868,  by  Oakes  Ames,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Massachusetts ;  that  he  and 
his  agents  had  given  them  presents  of 
stock  m  a  corporation  known  as  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  to  influence  their  legislative  ac- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Compay. 

Upon  Speaker  Blaine's  motion^  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  was  appomted  by 
Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  a  noted 
Democrat  temporarilv  called  to  the  Chair. 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign,  (as  was 
remarked  by  the  Republic  Magaxine  at  the 
time)  the  dominant  party  might  well  have 
claimed,  and  would  nave  insisted  had  they 
been  opposed  to  a  a  thorough  investigatioik 
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A  ftill  ezposQie  of  comiption,  that  the 
▼€sdiet  of  the  people  in  the  late  caDvas 
WBB  soffideiit  answer  to  these  charges ;  but 
tbe  Bepnblican  party  not  merely  granted 
ail  the  iBTestigations  sought,  but  sum- 
moned  on  die  leading  oommittee  a  ma- 
jority of  its  political  roes  to  conduct  the 

lOOOfiSt. 

The  committee  oonnsted  of  Messrs.  Po- 
lamd,  of  Vermont;  McCreary,  of  Iowa; 
Banka,  of  Maasachosetts ;  Niblack,  of  Indi- 
«Aa,  and  Merrick,  of  Maryland. 

Merssrs.  Poland  and  McC^'eary — the  two 
fiepublieans — ^were  gentlemen  of  ability 
aifta  atanding,  well  known  for  their  integ* 
rity,  moderation,  and  impartiality.  Gten- 
era!  Banks  was  an  earnest  supporter  of 
fioraoe  Greeley,  upon  the  alleged  ground 
(luU  the  Bepoblican  organization  had  be- 
come effete  and  corrupt:  while  Messrs. 
Hiblack  and  Merrick  are  among  the  ablest 
npreaentittives  of  Uie  Democratic  party ; 
in  &ct^  Mr.  Merrick  belonged  to  the  ex- 
teeme  Southern  school  of  political  thought. 

Having  patiently  ana  carefully  exam- 
iBfid  and  sitted  the  entire  testimony — often 
*'  painfully  conflicting,"  as  the  committee 
remarked — ^their  report  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  judicial  document  commanding 
uaiTersal  approval,  yet  scraps  of  the  testi- 
mony and  not  the  report  itielf  were  used 
with  painful  frequency^  against  James  A. 
Oorfield  in  his  Presidential  canvass  of 
1880.  There  has  not  been  a  state  paper 
submitted  for  many  ^ears  upon  a  similar 
subject  that  carried  with  it  greater  weight, 
or  which  bore  upon  its  fiAce  a  fuller  reali- 
zation of  the  grave  responsibilities  assumed, 
and  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  that  an  all-im- 
portant investigation  has  been  entrasted  by 
the  dominant  party  to  a  majority  of  its  po- 
litical foes. 

The  report  of  the  committee  ^ives  the 
bo0t  and  oy  far  the  most  reliable  history  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  its  presentation  here 
may  aid  in  preventing  partisan  misrepre- 
sentations in  the  future— misrepresenta- 
ttoBs  made  in  the  heat  of  contest,  and 
doubtless  regretted  afterwards  by  all  who 
had  the  facilities  for  getting  at  the  fiaicts. 
We  therefore  give  the 

OFFICIAL    REPORT    OF    THE    CREDIT    MO- 
BILIER  INYESTIOATINO  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Poland,  from  the  select  committee 
to  investigate  the  allied  Credit  Mobilier 
bribery,  made  the  following  report  Febru- 
ary 18, 1878 : 

The  apeeial  committee  appointed  under 
the  /Mowing  resoltUtone  of  the  Bouse  to 
wit : 

Whereas,  Accusations  have  been  made 
IB  the  public  press,  founded  on  alleged 
letters  of  Oakes  Ames,  a  Representative  of 
Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  allied  affi- 
davits of  Henry  S.  MTcGomb,  a  citizen  of 


Wilmington,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  to 
the  effect  that  members  of  this  House 
were  bribed  by  Oakes  Ames  to  perform 
certain  legislative  acts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  C^ompan^,  by 
presents  of  stock  in  the  Credii  Mobilier  of 
America,  or  by  presents  of  a  valuable  char- 
acter derived  therefrom :  therefore, 

Eesolved,  That  a  special  committee  of 
&ye  members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  in- 
vestigate wnether  any  member  of  this 
House  was  bribed  by  Oakes  Ames,  or  any 
other  person  or  corpoVation,  in  any  matter 
touching  his  legislative  duty. 

Resolved,  further,  That    the    committee 
have  the  right  to  employ  a  stenographer, 
and  that  they  be  empowered  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers ; 
beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 

in  order  to  a  clear  understanaing  of  the 
facts  hereinafter  stated  as  to  contracts  and 
dealings  in  reference  to  stock  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  of  America,  between  Mr.  Oakes 
Ames  and  others,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  preliminary 
statement  of  the  connection  of  that  com- 
pany with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
panv,  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

The  company  called  the  **  Credit  Mo- 
bilier of  America '[  was  incorporated  by 
the  L^islature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1864  control  of  its  charter  and  franchises 
had  been  obtained  by  certain  persons  in- 
terested in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a 
construction  company  to  build  the  Union 
Pacific  road.  In  September,  1864,  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  between  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  and  H.  M.  Hoxie,  for  the 
building  bjr  said  Hoxie  of  one  hundred 
miles  of  said  road  from  Omaha  west. 

This  contract  was  at  once  assigned  by 
Hoxie  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company,  as 
it  was  expected  to  be  when  made.  Under 
this  contract  and  extensions  of  it  some  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  of  road  were  built 
by  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company,  but  no 
considerable  profits  appear  to  have  been 
realized  therefrom.  The  enterprise  of 
building  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  was  of 
such  vast  magnitude,  and  was  beset  by  so 
many  hazards  and  risks  that  the  capitalists 
of  the  country  were  generally  averse  to  in-  • 
vesting  in  it,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lib- 
eral aid  granted  by  the  Government  it 
seemed  likely  to  fail  of  completion. 

In  1865  or  1866,  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  then 
and  now  a  member  of  t^e  House  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  brother 
Oliver  Ames  became  interested  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  and  also  in  the 
Credit  Mobilier  Company  as  the  agents  for 
the  construction  of  the  road.  The  Mes- 
sre.  Ames  were  men  of  very  large  capital, 
and  of  known  character  and  fhtegrity  in 
business.    By  their  example  and  credit^ 
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and  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Oakes 
Ames,  man^  men  of  capital  were  induced 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  and  to  take 
stock  in  the  Union  Pacific  Company  and 
also  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company. 
Among  them  were  the  firm  of  8.  Hooper 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  the  leading  member  of 
which,  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper,  was  then  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  House ;  Mr.  John 
B.  Alley,  then  a  member  of  the  House 
firom  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Grimes,  then 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa.  Not- 
withstanding the  vigorous  efforts  of  Mr. 
Ames  and  others  interested  with  him,  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  the 
required  capital. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier Company  voted  to  add  50  per  cent, 
to  their  capital  stock,  which  was  then  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars ;  and  to  cause 
it  to  be  readily  taken  each  subscriber  to  it 
was  entitled  to  receive  as  a  bonus  an  equal 
amount  of  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Company.  The  old  stock- 
holders were  entitlea  to  take  this  increase, 
but  even  the  favorable  terms  offered  did 
not  induce  all  the  old  stockholders  to  take 
it,  and  the  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
Company  was  never  considered  worth  its 
par  value  until  after  the  execution  of  the 
Oakes  Ames  contract  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 

On  the  16th  day  of  August,  1867,  a  con- 
tract was  executed  between  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  and  Oakes  Ames, 
by  which  Mr.  Ames  contracted  to  build  six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles  of  the  Union 
Ptuific  road  at  prices  ranging  from  $42,000 
to  $96,000  per  mile,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  $47,000^000.  Before  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into  it  was  understood 
tbiat  Mr.  Ames  was  to  transfer  it  to  seven 
trustees,  who  were  to  execute  it,  and  the 
pi.x>fits  of  the  contract  were  to  be  divided 
aJiuong  the  stockholders  in  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier Company,  who  should  comply  with 
certain  conditions  set  out  in  the  instru- 
ment transferring  the  contract  to  the  trus- 
tees. The  Ames  contract  and  the  trans- 
fer to  trustees  are  incorporated  in  the  evi- 
dence submitted,  and  therefore  further  re- 
cital of  their  terms  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

•  Substantially,  all  the  stockholders  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions named  in  the  transfer,  and  thus  be- 
came entitled  to  share  in  any  profits  said 
trustees  might  make  in  executing  the  con* 
tract 

All  the  large  stockholders  in  the  Union 
Pacific  were  fdso  stockholders  in  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  and  the  Ames  contract  and  its 
transfer  to  trustees  were  ratified  by  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  received  the  assent  of 
the  great  body  of  stockholders,  but  not  of 
all. 

After  the  Ames  contract  had  been  exe- 


cuted, it  was  expected  by  those  interested 
that  by  reason  of  the  enormous  prices 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  work  very  lam 
profits  would  De  derived  from  building  the 
road,  and  very  soon  the  stock  of  the  Cred- 
it Mobilier  was  understood  by  those  hold- 
ing it  to  be  worth  much  more  than  its  par 
value.  The  stock  was  not  in  the  mancei 
and  had  no  fixed  market  value,  bnt  the 
holders  of  it,  in  December,  1867,  conaid* 
ered  it  worth  at  least  double  the  par  value, 
and  in  January  and  February,  1868,  three 
or  four  times  the  par  value,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  these  facts  were  generally  or 
puolicly  known,  or  that  the  hcuders  of  the 
stock  desired  they  should  be. 

The  foregoing  statement  the  committee 
think  gives  enough  of  the  historic  detaUs, 
and  condition  and  value  of  the  stock,  to 
make  the  following  detailed  facts  intdii* 
gible. 

Mr.  Oakes  Ames  was  then  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Eepreeentatives,  and  came  to 
Washington  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  about  the  beginning  of  December, 
1867.  During  that  month  Mr.  Ames  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  a  considerable 
number  of  members  of  Congress,  both  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  to  let  them  have 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Credit  Mobilier 
Comnany  at  par,  with  interest  thereon  from 
the  nrst  day  of  the  previous  July.  It  does 
not  appear  that  in  any  instance  he  asked 
any  of  these  persons  to  pay  a  higher  price 
than  the  par  value  and  interest,  nor  that 
Mr.  Ames  used  any  special  effort  or  ur- 
gency to  get  these  persons  to  take  it.  In 
all  these  negotiations  Mr.  Ames  did  not 
enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  value  of 
the  stock  or  the  amount  of  dividend  t^t 
might  be  expected  upon  it,  but  stated  gen- 
ersuly  that  it  would  oe  good  stock,  and  in 
several  instances  said  he  would  guarantee 
that  they  should  get  at  least  10  per  cent, 
on  their  money. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen,  in  their  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Ames,  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  becoming  holders  of  this 
stock  would  bring  them  into  any  embar- 
rassment as  memoers  of  Congress  in  their 
legislative  action.  Mr.  Ames  quieted  such 
suggestions  by  saying  it  could  not,  for  the 
Union  Pacific  had  received  from  Congress 
all  the  grants  and  legislation  it  wanted, 
and  they  should  ask  for  nothing  more.  In 
some  instances  those  members  who  con- 
tracted for  stock  paid  to  Mr.  Ames  the 
^oney  for  the  price  of  the  stock,  par  and 
interest;  in  others,  where  they  had  not  the 
money,  Mr.  Ames  agreed  to  carry  the 
stock  for  them  until  they  could  get  tiie 
money  or  it  should  be  met  by  the  divi- 
dends. 

Mr.  Ames  was  at  this  time  a  large  stock- 
holder in  the  Credit  Mobiler,  but  he  did 
not  intend  any  of  these  transactions  to  be 
sales  of  his  own  8tock«  but  intended  to  fal' 
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fill  all  these  contracts  firom  Btock  belong- 
ing to  the  company. 

At  this  time  there  were  about  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, which  had  for  some  reason  been 
placed  in  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  O.  Durant, 
one  of  the  l«iding  and  actiye  men  of  the 


Mr.  Ames  claimed  that  a  portion  of  this 
stock  should  be  assigned  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  folfill  engagements  he  had  made 
for  stock.    Mr.  Durant  claimed  that  he 
had   made  similar  engagements  that  he 
ehoold  be  allowed  stock  to  fulfill.    Mr. 
McComb,  who  was  present  at  the  time, 
claimed  that  he  had  also  made  engage- 
ments for  stock  which   he  should  nave 
stock  given  him  to  carry  out    This  claim 
of   McGomb  was  refiised,  but  after  the 
stock  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Ames,  McComb 
in^sisted  that  Ames  should  distribute  some 
of  the  stock  to  his  (McComb's)  firiends,  and 
named  Senators  Bayard  and  Fowler,  and 
Representatives  Allison  and   Wilson,  of 


It  was  finally  arranged  that  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  company  should  be  transferred  to  Mr. 
Ames  to  enable  him  to  {>erform  his  engage- 
ments, and  that  number  of  shares  were  set 
oTtr  on  the  books  of  the  company  to  Oakes 
Ames,  trustee,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
BbKk  held  by  him  before.  Mr.  Ames  at 
the  time  paid  to  the  company  the  par  of 
the  stock  and  interest  from  the  July  pre- 
▼Toas,  and  this  stock  still  stands  on  the 
lKK>ks  in  the  name  of  Oakes  Ames,  trustee, 
except  thirteen  shares  which  have  been 
transferred  to  parties  in  no  way  connected 
with  Congress.  The  committee  do  not  find 
that  Mr.  Ames  had  any  negotiation  what- 
ef  er  with  any  of  these  members  of  Oon- 
gieas  on  the  subject  of  this  stock  prior  to 
tb.e  commencement  of  the  session  of  De- 
cunber,  1867,  except  Mr.Scofield,  of  Penn- 
srlvania,  and  it  was  not  claimed  that  any 
obligation  existed  from  Mr.  Ames  to  him 
as  the  result  of  it. 

In  relation  to  the  purpose  and  motives 
of  Mr.  Ames  in  contracting  to  let  members 
of  Con^|ress  have  Credit  Mobilier  stock  at 
par,  which  he  and  all  other  owners  of  it 
considered  worth  at  least  double  that  sum, 
the  committee,  upon  the  evidence  taken 
by  them  and  submitted  to  the  House,  can- 
not entertain  doubt.  When  he  said  he  did 
not  suppose  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
would  ask  or  need  further  l^islation,  he 
stated  what  he  believed  to  be  true.    But 

I  he  feared  the  interests  of  the  road  might 
suffer  by  adverse  legislation,  and  what  he 
desired  to  accomplish  was  to  enlist  strength 
and  friends  in  Congress  who  would  resist 
any  encroachment  upon  or  interference 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  already  se- 
cured, and  to  that  end  wished  to  create  in 
th^n  an  interest  identical  with  his  own. 


This  purpose  is  clearly  avowed  in  his  let* 
ten  to  McComb,  copied  in  the  evidence. 
He  says  he  intends  to  place  the  stock 
"  where  it  will  do  most  good  to  us."  And 
again,  "  we  want  more  friends  in  this  Con- 
fess.'' In  his  letter  to  McComb,  and  also 
in  his  statement  prepared  by  counsel,  he 
gives  the  philosophy  of  his  action,  to  wit, 

That  he  has  found  there  is  no  aifficulty 
in  getting  men  to  look  after  their  own 
property/'  The  committee  are  also  satis- 
fied that  Mr.  Ames^ntertained  a  fear  that, 
when  the  true  relations  between  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Company  and  the  Union  Pacific 
became  generally  known,  and  the  means 
.by  which  the  great  profits  expected  to  be 
made  were  fully  understood,  there  was 
danger  that  congressional  investigation  and 
action  would  be  invoked. 

The  members  of  Coneress  with  whom  he 
dealt  were  generally  those  who  had  been 
friendly  and  favorable  to  a  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  Mr.  Ames  did  not  fear  or  expect 
to  find  them  favorable  to  movements  nos- 
tile  to  it;  but  he  desired  to  stimulate  their 
activity  and  watchfiilness  in  opposition  to 
any  unfavorable  action  by  giving  them  a 
personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise, especially  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
interest  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company. 
On  the  9th  day  of  December,  1867,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill  to  regulate  by  law  the  rates 
of  transportation  over  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  Ames,  as  well  as  others  interested  in 
the  Union  Pacific  road,  was  opposed  to 
this,  and  desired  to  defeat  it  Other  mea- 
sures apparently  hostile  to  that  company 
were  subsequently  introduced  into  thQ 
House  by  Mr.  Washburn  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Washbume  of  Illinois  The  commit- 
tee believe  that  Mr.  Ames,  in  his  distribu- 
tions of  stock,  had  specially  in  mind  the 
hostile  efibrts  of  the  Messrs.  Washburn, 
and  desired  to  gain  strength  to  secure  their 
defeat.  The  reference  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  "  Washburn's  move "  makes  this  quite 
apparent. 

The  foregoing  is  deemed  bv  the  commit- 
tee a  sufiicient  statement  of  racts  as  to  Mr. 
Ames,  taken  in  connection  with  what  will 
be  subsequently  stated  of  his  transactions 
with  particular  persons.  Mr.  Ames  made 
some  contracts  for  stock  in  the  Credit 
Mobilier  with  members  of  the  Senate.  In 
public  discussions  of  this  subject  th6  names 
of  members  of  both  Houses  have  been  so 
connected,  and  all  these  transactions  were 
so  nearly  simultaneous,  that  the  committee 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  obtain  all  evidence 
in  their  power,  as  to  all  persons  then  mem- 
bers of  either  House,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  House.  Having  done  this,  and 
the  House  having  directea  that  evidence 
transmitted  to  the  Senate,  the  committee 
consider  their  own  power  and  duty,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  House,  fully  performed,  so 
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far  as  members  of  the  Senate  are  concerned. 
Bome  of  Mr.  Ames's  contracts  to  sell  stock 
were  with  gentlemen  who  were  then  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  are  not  members  of 
the  present  Congress. 

Tne  committee  have  sought  for  and  ta- 
ken all  the  evidence  within  their  reach  as 
to  those  gentlemen,  and  reported  the  same 
to  the  House.  As  the  House  has  ceased 
to  have  jurisdiction pver  them  as  members, 
the  committee  have  not  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  make  an3r  special  finding  of  facts 
as  to  each,  leaving  tne  House  and  the 
country  to  their  own  conclusions  upon  the 
testimony. 

In  regard  to  each  oi  the  members  of  the. 
present  House,  the  committee  deem  it 
their  duty  to  state  specially  the  &cts  they 
find  proved  by  the  evidence,  which,  in 
eome  instances,  is  painfully  conflicting. 

KB.  JAMES  0.  BLAINE,  OF  MAINE. 

Among  those  who  have  in  the  public 
press  been  charged  with  improper  partici- 
pation in  Credit  Mobilier  stock  is  tne  pre- 
sent Speaker,  Mr.  Blaine,  who  moved  the 
resolution  for  this  investigation.  The  com- 
mittee have,  therefore,  taken  evidence  in 
regard  to  him.  Thej  nnd  firom  it  that  Mr. 
Antes  had  conversation  with  Mr.  Blaine  in 
regard  to  taking  ten  shares  of  the  stock, 
and  recommended  it  as  ajood  investment. 
U]>on  considettition  Mr.  Blaine  concluded 
not  to  take  the  stock,  and  never  did  take 
it,  and  never  paid  or  received  anything  on 
account  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Blaine  never  had 
any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  Credit 
Mobilier  stock  or  stock  of  the  Union 
f  acific  Railroad  Company. 

MK.  HENRY  L.  DAWES,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Dawes  had,  prior  to  December,  1867, 
made  some  small  investments  in  railroad 
bonds  through  Mr.  Ames.  In  December, 
1867,  Mr.  Dawes  applied  to  Mr.  Ames  to 
purchase  a  thousand -dollar  bond  of  the 
Cedar  Bapids  road,  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Ames 
informed  him  that  he  had  sold  them  ail; 
but  that  he  would  let  him  have  for  his 
thousand  dollars  ten  shares  of  Credit  Mo- 
bilier stock,  which  he  thought  was  better 
than  the  railroad  bond.  In  answer  to  in- 
quiries by  Mr.  Dawes  Mr.  Ames  said  the 
Credit  Mobilier  Company  had  the  con- 
tract to  build  the  Union  Pacific  road,  and 
thought  they  would  make  money  out  of  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing ;  that  he 
would  guarantee  that  he  should  get  10  per 
cent  on  his  monev,  and  that  if  at  any 
time  Mr.  Dawes  did  not  want  the  stock  he 
would  pay  back  his  money  with  10  per 
cent,  interest.  Mr.  Dawes  made  some  mr- 
ther  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  stock  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Alley,  who  said  he  l^ought  it  was 
good  stock,  but  not  as  good  as  Mr.  Ames 
thouffht,  but  that  Mr.  Ames's  guarantee 
would  make  it  a  perfectly  safe  investment 


Mr.  Dawes  thereupon  concluded  to  pur- 
chase the  ten  shares,  and  on  the  lltn  of 
January  he  paid  Mr.  Ames  $800,  and  in  a 
few  days  thereafter  the  balance  of  tfae 
price  of  this  stock,  at  par  and  interest  from 
July  previous.    In  June,  1868,  Mr.  Ames 
received  a  dividend  of  60  per  cent    io 
money  on  this  stock,  and  of  it  paid  to  Mr. 
Dawes  $400,  and  applied  the  balance  of 
$200  upon  accounts  between  them.    This 
$400  was  all  that  was  paid  over  to  Mr. 
Dawes  as  a  dividend  upon  this  stock.    At 
some  time  prior  to  December^  1868,  Mr. 
Dawes  was  informed  that  a  suit  had  been 
commenced  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania 
by  former  owners  of  the  charter  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  claiming  that  those  then 
claiming  and  using  it  had  no  right  to  do 
so.    Mr.  Dawes  thereupon  informed  Mr. 
Ames  that  as  there  was  a  litigation  about 
the  matter  he  did  not  desire  to  keep  the 
stock.    On  the  9th  of  December,  1868,  Mr. 
Ames  and  Mr.  Dawes  had  a  se^lement  of 
their  matlers  in  which  Mr.  Dawes  was  al- 
lowed for  the  money  he  paid  for  the  stock 
with  10  per  cent,  interest  upon  it,  and  ac- 
counted to  Mr.  Ames  for  the  $400  he  had 
received  as  a  dividend.    Mr.  Dawes  re- 
ceived no  other  benefit  under  the  contract 
than  to  get  10  per  cent,  upon  his  money, 
and  after  the  settlement  haid  no  further  in- 
terest in  the  stock. 

MB.  GLENKI  W.  SCOFIELD,  OF  PEX17- 
8YLVANIA. 

In  1866  Mr.  Bcofield  purchased  some 
Cedar  Rapids  bonds  of  Mr.  Ames,  and  in 
tiiat  year  they  had  conversations  about 
Mr.  Hcofield  taking  stock  in  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Company,  but  no  contract  was 
consummated.  In  December,  1867,  Mr. 
Bcofield  applied  to  Mr.  Ames  to  purchase 
more  Cedar  Rapids  bonds,  when  Mr.  Ames 
suggested  he  should  purchase  some  Credit 
Mobilier  stock,  and  explained  generally 
that  it  was  a  contracting  company  to  build 
the  Union  Pacific  road;  that  it  was  a 
Pennsylvania  corporation,  and  he  would 
like  to  have  some  Pennsylvanians  in  it; 
that  he  would  sell  it  to  him  at  par  and  in- 
terest, and  that  he  would  guarantee  he 
should  get  8  per  cent,  if  Mr.  Bcofield  would 
give  him  half  the  dividends  above  that 
Mr.  Bcofield  said  he  thought  he  would 
take  $1,000  of  the  stock;  but  before  any* 
thing  further  was  done  Mr.  Bcofield  was 
called  home  bv  sickness  in  his  family.  On 
his  return,  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1868,  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Ames  about  the 
stock,  when  Mr.  Ames  said  he  thought  it 
was  all  sold,  but  he  would  take  his  monev 
and  give  him  a  receipt,  and  get  the  stock 
for  him  if  he  could.  Mr.  Bcofield  there- 
upon paid  Mr.  Ames  $1,041,  and  took  his 
receipt  therefor. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Ames  informed  Mr. 
Bcofield  he  could  have  the  stock,  but  could 
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aot  giTe  him  a  certificate  for  it  until  he 
ooulcT  get  a  larger  certificate  dividend. 
Mr.  Soofield  received  the  bond  dividend  of 
80  |>ef  oent^  which  was  payable  January  3, 
ISbSy  taking  a  bond  for  $1,000  and  paying 
Mr.  Ames  the  difiference.  Mr.  Ames  re- 
c^ved  the  60  per  cent,  cash  dividend  on 
the  stock  in  June,  1868,  and  paid  over  to 
Mr.  Soofield  1600,  the  amount  of  it. 

Before  the  close  of  that  session  of  Con- 
nesa,  which  was  toward  the  end  of  July, 
Mr.  Scofield  became^  for  some  reason,  dis- 
inclined to  take  the  stock,  and  a  settlement 
was  niade  between  them,  by  which  Mr. 
Ajnea  was  to  retain  the  Oredit  Mobilier 
atock  and  Mr.  Scofield  took  a  thousand 
dollara  Union  Pacific  bond  and  ten  shares 
of  Union  Pacific  stock. 

The  precise  basis  of  the  settlement  does 
not   appear,  neither  Mr.  Ames  nor  Mr. 
Scofiela  having  any  fiill  date  in  reference 
to  it ;  Mr.  Sconeld  thinks  that  he  only  re- 
ceive back  his  money  and  interest  upon 
it^  while  Mr.  Ames  states  that  he  thinks 
Mr.    Scofield   had   ten   shares  of  Union 
Pacific  stock  in  addition.    The  committee 
do  not  deem  it  specially  important  to  settle 
this  difference  of  recollection.    Since  that 
settlement  Mr.  Scofield  haa  had  no  interest 
in  the  Credit  Mobilier  stock  and  derived 
no  benefit  therefrom. 

MB.  JOHX  A.  BINGHAM,  OF  OHIO. 

In  December,  1867,  Mr.  Ames  advised 
Mr.  Bingham  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  assuring  him  that  it  would 
return  him  his  money  with  profitable  divi- 
dends.    Mr.    Bingham    agreed   to   take 
twenty  shares,  and  about  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary»  1868,  paid  to  Mr.  Ames  the  par  value 
of  the  stock,  for  which  Mr.  Ames  executed 
to  him  some  receipt  or  agreement.    Mr. 
Ames  received  all  the  dividends  on  the 
stock,  whether  in  Union  Pacific  bonds,  or 
stock,  or  money;  some  were  delivered  to 
Mr.  Bingham  and  some  retained  by  Mr. 
Ames.    The  matter  was  not  finally  ad- 
justed between  them  until  February,  1872, 
when  it  was  settled,  Mr.  Ames  retaining 
the  twenty  shares  of  Credit  Mobilier  stock, 
and  accounting  to  Mr.  Bingham  for  such 
dividends  upon  it  as  Mr.  Bingham  had  not 
alreadv    received.     Mr.    Bingham     was 
treated  aa  the  real  owner  of  the  stock  from 
the  time  of  the  agreement  to  take  it,  in 
t>ecember,  1867,  to  the  settlement  in  Feb- 
ru^,  1872,  and  had  the  benefit  of  all  the 
dividends  upon  it.    Neither  Mr.  Ames  nor 
Mr.  Bingham  had  such  records  of  their 
dealing  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  precise 
amount  of  those  dividends. 

KB.  WILLIAM    D.  KELLEY,  OF    PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The  committee  find  from  the  evidence 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  session 
of  tha  Fortieth  Congress,  and  probably  in 


December,  1867.  Mr.  Ames  agreed  with 
Mr.  Kelley  to  sell  him  ten  shares  of  Credit 
Mobilier  stock  at  par  and  interest  from 
July  1,  1867.  Mr.  Kelley  was  not  then 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  stock,  and  Mr. 
Ames  agreed  to  carry  the  stock  for  him 
until  he  could  pay  for  it.  On  the  third 
day  of  January,  1868,  there  was  a  dividend 
of  80  per  cent  on  Credit  Mobilier  stock  in 
Union  Pacific  bonds.  Mr.  Ames  received 
the  bonds,  as  the  stock*  stood  in  his  name, 
and  sold  tnem  for  97  per  cent,  of  their  face. 
In  June,  1868,  there  was  a  cash  dividend 
of  60  per  cent.,  which  Mr.  Ames  also  re- 
ceived. The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  sold, 
and  the  cash  dividends  received  by  Mr. 
Ames,  amounted  to  $1,376.  The  par  value 
of  the  stock  and  interest  thereon  from  the 
previous  July  amounted  to  $1,047  ;  so  that, 
after  paying  for  the  stock,  there  was  a 
balance  of  dividends  due  Mr.  Kelley  of 
$329.  On  the  2dd  day  of  June,  1868,  Mr. 
Ames  gave  Mr.  Kelley  a  check  for  that 
sum  on  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  of  the  House 
of  Eepreeentatives.  and  Mr.  Keliey  re- 
ceived the  money  tnereon. 

The  committee  find  that  Mr.  Kelley  then 
understood  that  the  money  he  thiH  re- 
ceived was  a  balance  of  dividend's  due  him 
after  paying  for  the  stock. 

All  the  subsequent  dividends  upon  the 
stock  were  either  in  Union  Pacilic  stock 
or  bonds,  and  they  were  all  received  by 
Mr.  Ames.  In  September,  1868,  Mr. 
Kelley  received  from  Mr.  Ames  $750  in 
money,  which  was  understood  between 
them  to  be  an  advance  to  be  paid  out  of 
dividends.  There  has  never  been  any  ad- 
justment of  the  matter  between  them,  and 
there  is  now  an  entire  variance  in  the  tes-* 
timony  of  the  two  men  as  to  what  the 
transaction  between  them  was,  but  the 
committee  are  unanimous  in  finding  the 
facts  above  stated.  The  evidence  reported 
to  the  House  fives  some  subsequent  con- 
versations ana  n^otiations  between  Mr. 
Kelley  and  Mr.  Ames  on  thi:)  subject.  Tha 
committee  do  not  deem  it  material  to  refer 
to  it  in  their  report. 

MB.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD,  OF  OHIO. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  ^Ir.  Garfield,  as 
found  by  the  committee,  are  identical  with 
the  case  of  Mr.  Kelley  to  the  point  of  re- 
ception of  the  check  for  $829.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Ames  to  take  ten  shares  of  Credit 
Mobilier  stock,  but  did  n>t  pay  for  the 
same.  Mr.  Ames  received  the  80  per  cent, 
dividend  in  bonds  and  sold  them  for  97 
per  cent.,  and  also  received  the  60  per  cent, 
cash  dividend,  which  together  paid  the 
price  of  the  stock  and  interest,  and  left  a 
oalance  of  $329.  This  sum  was  paid  over 
to  Mr.  Garfield  by  a  check  on  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  and  Mr.  Garfield  then  understood 
this  sum  was  the  balance  of  dividends  aft^er 
paying  for  the  stock.    Mr.  Ames  receired 
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all  the  subsequent  dividends,  and  the  com- 
mittee do  not  find  that,  since  the  payment 
of  the  $329,  there  has  been  any  communi- 
cation between  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr.  Garfield 
on  the  subject  until  this  investigation  be- 
^n.  Some  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Garfield  and  Mr.  Ames,  and  some  conver- 
sations between  them  during  this  investi- 
gation, will  be  found  in  the  reported  testi- 
mony. 

The  committee  do  not  find  that  Mr. 
Ames,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  persons 
above  named,  entered  into  any  detail  of 
the  relations  oetween  the  Credit  Mobilier 
Company  and  the  Union  Pacific  Company, 
or  gave  them  any  spjecific  information  as 
to  uie  amount  of  dividends  they  would  be 
likely  to  receive  further  than  has  been  al- 
ready stated.  They  all  knew  from  him,  or 
otherwise,  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  a 
contracting  company  to  build  the  Union 
Pacific  road,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  knew  that  the  profits  and 
dividends  were  to  be  in  stock  and  bonds  of 
that  company.  , 

The  Credit  Mobilier  Company  was  a 
State  corporation,  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional legislation,  and  the  met  that  its  pro- 
fits were  expected  to  be  derived  uom 
building  the  Union  Pacific  road  did  not, 
apparently,  create  such  an  interest  in  that 
company  as  to  disqualify  the  holder  of 
Credit  Mobilier  stock  from  participating 
in  any  legislation  affecting  the  railroad 
company.  In  his  negotiations  with  these 
members  of  Congress,  Mr.  Ames  made  no 
suggestion  that  he  desired  to  secure  their 
fiivorable  influence  in  Congress  in  favor  of 
the  railroad  company,  and  whenever  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
ownership  of  this  stock  would  in  any  way 
interfere  with  or  embarrass  them  in  their 
action  as  members  of  Congress,  he  assured 
them  it  would  not. 

The  committee,  therefore,  do  not  find, 
as  to  the  members  of  the  present  House 
above  named,  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
object  of  Mr.  Ames,  or  that  they  had  any 
other  purpose  in  taking  this  stock  than  to 
make  a  profitable  investpient.  It  is  appa- 
rent that  those  who  advanced  their  money 
to  pay  for  their  stock  present  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  investors  than  those 
who  did  not,  but  the  committee  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  find  any  corrupt  purpose  or 
knowledge  founded  upon  the  fiiict  of  non- 
payment alone. 

tt  ought  also  to  be  observed  that  those 
gentlemen  who  surrendered  their  stock  to 
Mr.  Ames  before  there  was  any  public  ex- 
citement .upon  the  subject,  do  not  profess 
to  have  done  so  upon  any  idea  of  impro- 
priety in  holding  it,  but  for  reasons  anect- 
mg  the  value  and  security  of  the  invest- 
ment. But  the  committee  believe  that 
they  must  have  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing so  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 


business  in  the  extraordinary  dividends 
they  were  receiving  as  to  render  the  in- 
vestment itself  suspicious,  and  that  this 
was  one  of  the  motives  of  their  action. 

The  committee  have  not  been  able  to 
find  that  any  of  these  members  ot  Congress 
have  been  affected  in  their  official  action 
in  consequence  of  their  interest  in  Credit 
Mobilier  stock. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fact  that 
none  of  this  stock  was  transferred  to  those 
with  whom  Mr.  Ames  contracted  was  a 
circumstance  from  which  a  sense  of  impro- 
priety, if  not  corruption,  was  to  be  infer- 
red. The  committee  believe  this  is  capable 
of  explanation  without  such  inference. 
The  profite  of  building  the  road,  under  the 
Ames  contract,  were  only  to  be  divided 
among  such  holders  of  Credit  Mobilier 
stock  as  should  come  in  and  become  par- 
ties to  certain  conditions  set  out  in  the 
contract  of  transfer  to  the  trustees,  so  tk'it 
a  transfer  from  Mr.  Ames  to  new  holdc/s 
would  cut  off  the  riffht  to  dividends  from 
the  trustees,  unless  uiey  also  became  par- 
ties to  the  agreement ;  and  this  the  com- 
mittee believe  to  be  the  true  reason  'vhy 
no  transfers  were  made. 

The  committee  are  also  of  opinion  that 
there  was  a  satisfactory  reason  for  delay 
on  Mr.  Ames's  part  to  close  settlements 
with  some  of  these  gentlemen  for  8lo<:k 
and  bonds  he  had  received  as  dividends 
upon  the  stock  contracted  to  them.  In  tlie 
fall  of  1868  Mr.  McComb  commenced  a 
suit  against  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company, 
and  Mr.  Ames  and  others,  claiming  to  be 
entitled  1x)  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares 
of  the  Credit  Mobilier  stock  upon  a  sub- 
scription for  stock  to  that  amount  That 
suit  is  still  pending.  If  McComb  pre- 
vailed in  that  suit,  Mr.  Ames  might  be 
compelled  to  surrender  so  much  of  the 
stocK  assigned  to  him  as  trustee,  and  he 
was  not  therefore  anxious  to  have  the 
stock  go  out  of  his  hands  until  that  suit 
was  terminated.  It  ought  also  to  be  stated 
that  no  one  of  the  present  members  of  the 
House  above  named  appears  to  have  had 
any  jcnowledge  of  the  dealings  of  Mr. 
Ames  with  other  members. 

The  committed  do  not  find  that  either 
of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  in  contract- 
ing with  Mr.  Ames,  had  any  corrupt  mo- 
tive or  puipose  himself,  or  was  aware  th^ 
Mr.  Ames  had  any,  nor  did  either  of  them 
suppose  he  was  guilty  of  any  impropriety 
or  even  indelicacy  in  becoming  a  purchaser 
of  this  stock.  Had  it  appeared  that  these 
gentlemen  were  aware  or  the  enormous  di- 
vidends upon  this  stock,  and  how  they 
were  to  be  earned,  we  could  not  thus  ac- 
quit them.  And  here  as  well  as  anywhere, 
tne  committee  may  allude  to  that  subject. 
Congress  had  chartered  the  Union  Pacific 
road,  given  to  it  a*  liberal  grant  of  lands, 
and  promised  a  liberal  loan  of  Govemmeni 
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bondSy  to  be  delivered  as  fast  as  sections  of 
the  road  were  ooxm>leted.  As  these  alone 
lai^ht  not  be  sumcient  to  complete  the 
load.  Congress  authorized  the  company  to 
IsBiie  their  own  bonds  for  the  deficit,  and 
aecnred  them  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  road, 
whicli  should  be  a  lien  prior  to  that  of  the 
OoTemment.  Congress  never  intended 
tluit  the  owners  of  the  road  should  execute 
a  mortgage  on  the  road  prior  to  that  of  the 
Crovemmenti  to  raise  money  to  put  into  their 
own  pockets,  but  only  to  build  the  road. 
The  men  who  controlled  the  Union 
Pacific  seem  to  have  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  their  action  the  right  to  incumber  the 
load  by  a  mortgage  prior  to  that  of  the 
Government  to  the  mil  extent,  whether 
the  money  was  needed  for  the  construction 
of  the  rosul  or  not 

It  was  clear  enough  they  could  not  do 
^ufl  directiy  and  in  terms,  and  therefore 
th^  resorted  to  the  device  of  contracting 
with  themselves  to  build  the  road,  and  fix 
a  pnce  high  enough  to  require  the  issue  of 
bonds  to  the  full  extent,  and  then  divide 
the  bonds  or  the  proceeds  of  them  under 
the  name  of  profits  on  the  contract.  All 
thoee  acting  in  the  matter  seem  to  have 
been  fully  aware  of  this,  and  that  this  was 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  transaction.  The 
sudden  rise  of  value  of  Credit  Mobilier 
stock  was  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
scheme.  Any  undue  and  unreasonable 
profits  thus  made  by  themselves  were  as 
much  a  fraud  upon  the  Grovemment  as  if 
they  had  sold  their  bonds  and  divided  the 
money  without  going  throogh  the  form  of 
denominating  them  profits  on  building  the 
road. 

Now  had  these  fiu;ts  been  known  to 
these  gentiemen,  and  had  they  understood 
they  were  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
scheme,  they  would  have  deserved  the 
severest  censure. 

Had  they  known  only  that  the  profits 
were  to  be  paid  in  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Company,  and  so  make  them 
interested  in  it,  we  cannot  agree  to  tiie 
doctrine,  which  has  been  urged  before  us 
and  elsewhere,  that  it' was  perfectiy  legiti- 
mate for  members  of  Congress  to  invest  in 
a  corporation  deriving  all  its  rights  firom 
and  subject  at  all  times  to  the  action  of 
Congress. 

In  such  case  the  rules  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  the  rules  of  decency,  would  require 
such  member  to  abstain  from  voting^ on 
any  question  affecting  his  interest.  But, 
aflier  accepting  the  position  of  a  member  of 
Congress,  we  do  not  think  he  has  the 
right  to  disqualify  himself  firom  acting 
upon  subjects  likely  to  come  before  Con- 
gress without  some  nigher  and  more  urgent 
motive  than  merely  to  make  a  profitable 
investment  But  it  h  not  so  much  to  be 
feared  that  in  such  case  an  interested  mem- 
ber would  vote  as  that  he  would  exercise 


his  influence  by  personal  appeal  to  his  fel- 
low-members, and  by  other  modes,  which 
often  is  far  more  potent  than  a  single  silent 
vote. 

We  do  not  think  any  member  ought  to 
feel  so  confident  of  his  own  strength  as  to 
allow  himself  to  be  brought  into  this  temp- 
tation. We  think  Mr.  Ames  judged 
shrewdlv  in  saving  that  a  man  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  watchful  of  his  own  in- 
terests than  those  of  other  people  But 
there  is  a  broader  view  still  wnicn  we  think 
ought  to  be  taken.  This  country  is  fast 
becoming  filled  with  ^gantic  corporations, 
wielding  and  controlling  immense  Lggr^a* 
tions  of  money,  and  thereby  commanding 
^eat  influence  and  power.  It  is  notorious 
in  many  8tate  legislatures  that  these  in- 
fluences are  often  controlling,  so  that  in 
effect  they  become  the  ruling  j>ower  of  the 
State.  Within  a  few  years  Uon^ress  has, 
to  some  extent,  been  brought  within  simihir 
influences,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  pul>* 
lie  on  that  subject  has  brought  great  dis- 
ci edit  u^n  the  body,  far  more,  we  belif.ve, 
than  there  were  £Eu;ts  to  justify. 

But  such  is  the  tendency  of'^the  time,  and 
the  belief  is  far  too  general  that  all  men 
can  be  ruled  with  money,  and  that  the  use 
of  such  means  to  carry  public  measures  is 
legitimate  and  proper.  No  member  of  Cony 
gress  ousht  to  place  himself  in  circumA 
stances  of  suspicion,  so  that  any  discredit^ 
of  the  body  shall  arise  on  his  account  It  i 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  na- ' 
tional  legislature  should  be  free  of  all  taint 
of  corruption,  and  it  is  of  almost  equal 
necessity  that  the  people  should  feel  confi- 
dent that  it  is  so. 

In  a  free  government  like  ours,  we  can- 
not  expect  the  people  will  long  respect  the 
laws,  if  they  lose  respect   for   tne  law-' 
makers. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  it  behooves 
every  man  in  Confess  or  in  any  public 
position  to  hold  himself  aloof,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  all  such  influences,  that  he 
may  not  only  be  enabled  to  look  at  every 
public  question  with  an  eye  only  to  the 
)>ublic  good,  but  that  his  conduct  and  mo- 
tives be  not  suspected  or  questioned.  The 
only  criticism  the  committee  feel  compelled 
to  make  on  the  action  of  these  members  in 
taking  this  stock  is  that  the^  were  not  suf- 
ficientiy  careful  in  ascertaining  what  they 
were  getting,  and  that  in  their  judgment 
the  assurance  of  a  good  investment  was  all 
the  assurance  they  needed.  We  commend 
to  them,  and  to  ail  men,  the  letter  of  the 
venerable  Senator  Bayard,  in  response  to 
an  offer  of  some  of  this  stock,  found  on 
page  74  of  the  testimony. 

The  committee  find  nothing  in  the  con- 
duct or  motives  of  either  of  these  members 
in  taking  this  stock,  that  calls  for  ary 
recommendation  by  the  committee  of  the 
House. 
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MB.  JAMES  BROOKfl,  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

'  The  case  of  Mr.  Brooks  stands  upon  a 
different  state  of  facts  from  any  of  those  al- 
ready given.  The  committee  nnd  from  the 
evidence  as  follows :  Mr.  Brooks  had  been 
)  a  warm  advocate  of  a  Pacific  Railroad,  both 
I  in  Congress  and  in  the  public  press.  After 
persons  interested  in  the  Union  Pacific 
road  had  obtained  control  of  the  Credit 
Mobil  ier  charter  and  organized  under  it 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  construction 
company  to  build  the  road.  Dr.  Durant, 
who  was  then  the  leading  man  in  the  en- 
terprise, made  great  efforts  to  get  the  stock 
of  the  Credit  Mobilier  taken.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Durant,  and  he  made 
some  efforts  to  aid  Dr.  Durant  in  getting 
subscriptions  for  the  stock,  introduced  the 
matter  to  some  capitalists  of  New  York, 
but  his  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  sue- 


During  this  neriod  Mr.  Brooks  had 
talked  with  Dr.  Durant  about  taking  some 
of  the  stock  for  himself,  and  had  spoken  of 
taking  fifteen  or  twenty  thousana  dollars 
of  it,  but  no  definite  contract  was  made 
between  them,  and  Mr.  Brooks  was  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  take  the  stock,  or 

^  Durant  to  give  it  to  him.  In  October, 
1867^  Mr.  Brooks  was  appointed  by  the 
President  one  of  the  €k)vemment  directors 
of  the  Union  Pacific  road.  In  December, 
1867,  aft^r  the  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
was  understood,  by  those  familiar  with  the 
affairs  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Credit  Mibilier,  to  be  worth  very  much 
more  than  par,  Mr.  Brooks  applied  to  Dr. 
Durant,  and  claimed  that  he  snould  have, 
'two  hundred  shares  of  Credit  Mobilier 
stock.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Brooks 
claimed  he  had  any  legal  contract  for 
stock  that  he  could  enforce,  or^that  Durant 
considered  himself  in  any  way  Ic^rally 
bound  to  let  him  have  any,  but  stifl,  on 
account  of  whatj  had  been  said,  and  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Brooks  to  aid  him,  he  con- 
sidered himself  under  obligations  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  matter. 

I  The  stock  had  been  so  far  taken  up,  and 
was  then  in  such  demand,  that  Durant 
could  not  well  comply  with  Brooks's  de- 
mand for  two  hundmi  shares.  After  con- 
sideTable  negotiation,  it  was  finally  ad- 
justed between  them  by  Duranfs  agreeing 
to  let  Brooks  have  one  hundred  shares  of 
Credit  Mobilier  stock,  and  giving  him  with 
it  $5,000  of  Union  Pacific  bonds,  and  $20,- 
000  of  Union  Pacific  stock.  Dr.  Durant 
testifies  that  he  then  considered  Credit 
Mobilier  stock  worth  double  the  par 
value,  and  that  the  bonds  and  stock  he 
was  to  ffive  Mr.  Brooks  worth  about  19,000, 
so  th&t  he  saved  about  $1,000  by  not  giving 

I  Brooks  the  additional  hundrecl  shares  he 
claimed.  Afi«r  the  negotiation  had  been 
concluded  between  Mr.  Brooks  and  Dr. 
Piirant,  Mr.  Brooks  said  that  as  he  was  a 


Government  director  of  the  Union  PrndiBr.  • 
road,  and  as  the  law  provided  sach  dlreo- 
tora  should  not  be  stockholders  in  thai 
company,  he  would  not  hold  tfads  stock, 
and  directed  Dr.  Durant  to  tranafer  it  to  1 
Charles  H.  Neilson,  his  son-in-l&w.     The  * 
whole  negotiation  with  Durant  was  con-  , 
ducted  bv  Mr.  Brooks  himself,  and  Neilson  ^ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  tiie  transacticMi,  ■ 
except  to  receive  the  transfer.  .The  $10,-y 
000  to  pay  for  the  one  hundred  shares  wW 
paid  by  Mr.  Brooks,  and  he  received  the 
$5,000  of  Pacific  bonds  which  otane  with 
the  stock. 

The  certificate  of  transfer  of  the  han* 
dred  shares  from  Durant  to  Neilson  is 
dated  December  26, 1867.    On  the  Sd  of 
January,  1868,  there  was  a  dividend  of  90 
per  cent,  in  Union  Pacific  bonds  paid  on 
the  Credit  Mobilier  stock.     The    bonds 
were  received  by  Neilson,  but  passed  over . 
at  once  to  Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  claimed,  boih 
bv  Mr.  Brooks  and  Neilson,  that  the  $10,- 
000  paid  by  Mr.  Brooks  for  the  stock  witt  a 
loan  of  that  sum  by  him  to  Neilson,  and, 
that  the  bonds  he  received  from  Durant, 
and  those  received  for  the  dividend,  were 
delivered  and  held  by  him  as  collateral 
security  for  the  loan. 

No  note  or  obligation  was  given  for  the 
money  by  Neilson,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  either  Brooks  or  Neilson,  was 
any  account  or  memorandum  of  the  tnins- 
action  kent  by  either  of  them.  At  the 
time  of  tne  arrangement  or  settlement 
above  spoken  of  between  Brooks  and  Da- 
rant,  there  was  nothing  said  about  Mr. 
Brooks  beinff  entitled  to  have  50  per  cent 
more  stock  by  virtue  of  his  ownership  of 
the  hundred  shares.  Neither  Brooks  dot 
Durant  thought  of  any  such  thing. 

Some  time  after  the  transfer  of  the 
shares  to  Neilson,  Mr.  Brooks  called  on 
Sidney  Dillon,  then  the  president  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  and  claimed  he  or  Neilson 
was  entitled  to  fifty  additional  shares  of 
the  stock,  by  virtue  of  the  purchase  of  the 
one  huudrea  shares  of  Durant. 

This  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Brooks  as  his 
ri^ht  by  virtue  of  th6  50  per  cent  increase 
of  the  stock  hereinbefore  described.  Mr. 
Dillon  said  he  did  not  know  how  that  was, 
but  he  would  consult  the  leading  stock- 
holders, and  be  governed  by  them.  Mr. 
Dillon,  in  order  to  justify  himself  in  the 
transaction,  got  up  a  paper  authorizing  the 
issue  of  fifty  shares  of  the  stock  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  ana  procured  it  to  be  signed  by 
most  of  the  principal  shareholders.  After 
this  bad  been  done,  an  entry  of  fifty  shares 
was  made  on  the  stock-ledger  to  some  per- 
son other  than  Neilson.  The  name  in  two 
places  on  the  book  has  been  erased,  and 
the  name  of  Neilson  inserted.  The  com-\ 
mittee  are  satisfied  that  the  stock  was  first 
entered  on  the  books  in  Mr.  Brooks's  name. 

Mr.  Neilson  soon  after  called  for  the  oiV* 
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tificate  for  the  fifty  shares,  and  on  the  29th 
of  February^  1S68,  the  certificate  was  issued 
to  him,  and  the  entiy  on  the  stock-book 
was  changed  to  Neilson. 

Neilson  procured-  Mr.  Dillon  to  advance 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  stock,  and  atrthe 
same  time  delivered  to  Dillon  $4,000  Union 
Pacific  bonds,  and  fifty  shares  of  Union 
Pacific  stock  as  collateral  security.  These 
bonds  and  stock  were  a  portion  of  divi- 
dends received  at  the  time,  as  he  was  al- 
lowed to  receive  the  same  per  centage  of 
dividends  on  these  fifty  shares  that  had 
TOrevionsly  been  paid  on  the  hundred. 
Tills  matter  has  never  been  adjusted  be- 
tween Neilson  and  Dillon.  Brooks  and 
Neilson  both  tesdfv  they  never  paid  Dillon. 
Dillon  thinks  he  has  received  his  pay,  as 
he  has  not  now  the  collaterals  in  his  pos- 
aesBion.  If  he  has  been  paid  it  is  |>robabl6 
that  it  was  from  the  collaterals  m  some 
form.  The  subject  has  never  been  named 
between  Dillon  and  Neilson  since  Dillon 
advanced  the  money,  and  no  one  connected 
with  the  transaction  seems  able  to  dve  any 
further  light  upon  it  The  whole  business 
by  which  these  fifty  shares  were  procured 
was  done  by  Mr.  Brooks.  Neilson  knew 
*  nothing  of  any  right  to  have  them,  and 
only  went  for  the  certificate  when  told  to 
do  90  by  Mr.  Brooks. 

The  committee  find  that  no  such  right  to 
fifty  shares  additional  stock  passed  by  the 
transfer  of  the  hundred.  And  from  Mr. 
Brooks's  familiarity  with  the  afiairs  of  the 
company,  the  committee  believe  he  must 
hare  known  his  claim  to  them  was  un- 
ibanded.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
\  How  was  he  able  to  procure  them?  The 
^  stock  at  this  time  by  the  stockholders  was 
considered  worth  three  or  four  times  its 
'  par  value.  Neilson  sustained  no  relations 
to  any  of  these  people  that  commanded 
any  favor,  i^nd  if  he  could  have  used  any 
infhience  he  did  not  attempt  it ;  if  he  had 
this  right  he  was  unaware  of  it  till  told  by 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  left  the  whole  matter  in 
1  his  hands.  It  is  clear  that  the  shares  were 
;  procured  by  the  sole  efforts  of  Mr.  brooks, 
and,  as  the  stockholders  who  consented  to 
it  supposed,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Brooks. 
What  power  had  Mr.  Brooks  to  enforce  an 
unfoonded  claim,  to  have  for  $5,000,  stock 
worth  $15,000  or  $20,000?  Mr.  Mt-Comb 
sweais  that  he  heard  conversation  between 
Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  John  B.  Alley,  a  large 
stockholder,  and  one  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, in  which  Mr.  Brooks  urged  that  he 
•honld  haye  the  additional  fifty  shares,  be- 
cause he  was  or  would  procure  him>4elfto 
be  made  a  Oovemment  director,  and  also 
tlttt,  being  a  member  of  Congress,  he 
**  would  take  care  of  the  democratic  side  of 
the  House." 

Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Alley  both  deny 
having  had  any  such  conversation,  or  that 
Mr.  Bro<^  eyer  made  such  a  statement  to 
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Mr.  Alley.   If,  therefore,  this  matter  rested 
wholly  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Gomb,  the  committee  would  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  finding  that  Mr.  Brooks  procured 
the  stock  by  such  u.se  of  his  official  posi- 
tion; but  all  the  circumstances  seem  to 
point  exactly  in  that  direction,  and  we  can 
nnd  no  other  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question   above    propounded.    Whatever 
claim  Mr.  Brooks  had  to   stock,  either 
legal  or  moral,  had  been  adjusted  and 
satisfied  b^  Dr.  Durant    Whether  he  was^ 
getting  this  stock  for  himself  or  to  giv< 
to  his  son-in-law,  we  believe,  from  the  cir-l 
cumstances  attending  the  whole  transac-' 
tion,  that  he  obtained  it  knowing  that  it| 
was  yielded  to  its  official  position  and  in-, 
fluence,  and  with  the  intent  to  secure  hisj 
favor  and  influence  in  such  po^^itions.    Mr.' 
Brooks  claims  that  he  has  had  no  interest 
in  this  stock  whatever ;  that  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  his  right  to  have  it  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Neilson,  his  son-in-law,  and 
that  he  has  had  all  the  dividends  upon  it. 
The  committ^  are  unable  to  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  for  in  their  judgment  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  show  Mr.  Brooks 
to  be  the  real  and  substantial  owner,  and 
that  Neilson*8  ownership  is  merely  nominal 
and  colorable. 

In  June,  1868,  there  was  a  cash  dividend 
of  $9,000  upon  this  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shares  of  stock.  Neilson  received  it,  of 
course,  as  the  stock  was  in  his  name ;  but 
on  the  same  day  it  was  paid  over  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  as  Neilson  says,  to  pay  so  much  of 
the  $10,000  advanced  by  Mr.  Brooks  to 
pay  for  the  stock.  This,  then,  repaid  all 
but  $1,000  of  the  loan ;  but  Mr.  Br<K>ks 
continued  to  hold  $16,000  of  Union  Pacific 
bonds,  which  Neilson  sa3r8  he  gave  him  as 
collateral  security,  and  to  draw  the  interest 
upon  all  but  $5,000.  The  interest  upon  the 
others,  Neilson  says,  he  was  permitted  to 
draw  and  retain,  but  at  one  time  in  his 
testimony  he  spoke  of  the  amount  he  was 
allowed  as  being  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  presents.  Neilson  says  that  during 
the  last  summer  he  borrowed  $14,000  of 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  he  now  owes  Mr.  Brooks 
nearly  as  much  as  the  collaterals ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  Mr.  Brooks  for 
four  years  held  $16,000  in  bonds  as 
security  for  $1,000,  and  received  the  inter- 
est on  $11,000  of  the  collaterals.  No  ac- 
counts appear  to  have  been  kept  between 
Mr.  Brooks  and  Neilson,  and  doubtless 
what  sums  he  has  received  fi^m  Mr. 
Brooks,  out  of  the  dividends,  were  intended 
as  presents  rather  than  as  deliveries  of 
money  belonging  to  him. 

Mr.  Brooks's  efforts  procured  the  stock ; 
his  money  paid  for  it ;  all  the  cash  divi- 
dends he  has  received ;  and  he  holds  all 
the  bonds,  except  those  Dillon  received, 
which  seem  to  have  been  applied  toward 
paying   for   the   fifty   shares.     Without 
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farther  comment  on  the  evidence,  the 
committee  find  that  the  one  hundrea  and 
fifty  shares  of  stock  appearing  on  the 
books  of  the  Credit  MobUier  in  the  name 
of  Neilson  were  really  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  subject  to  his  control,  and 
that  it  was  so  understood  by  both  the  par- 
ties. Mr.  Brooks  had  taken,  such  an. inter- 
est in  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company,  and 
was  so  connected  with  Dr.  Durant,  that  he 
must  be  regarded  as  having  full  knowledge 
of  the  relations  between  that  company  and 
the  railroad  company,  and  of  the  contracts 
between  them.  He  must  have  known  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  increase  in  value  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier  stock,  and  how  the 
large  expected  profits  were  to  be  made. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  views  of 
the  propriety  of  a  member  of  Congress  be- 
coming the  owner  of  stock,  possessing  this 
knowledge. 

But  Mr.  Brooks  was  not  only  a  member 
of  Congress,  but  he  was  a  Government 
director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company. 
As  such  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  and 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  road  and  to  see  that  they  were 
protected  and  preserved.  To  insure  such 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  Government 
directors,  Congress  wiselv  provided  that 
they  should  not  be  stockholders  in  the 
road.  Mr.  Brooks  readily  saw  that,  though 
becoming  a  stockholder  in  the  Credit 
Mobilier  was  not  forbidden  by  the  letter  of 
the  law,  yet  it  was  a  violation  of  its  spirit  and 
essence,  and  therefore  had  the  stock  placed 
in  the  name  of  his  son-in-law.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  Cakes  Ames  contract  to  the 
trustees  and  the  building  of  the  road  un- 
der that  contract,  from  which  the  enormous 
dividends  were  derived,  were  all  during 
Mr.  Brooks's  official  life  as  a  Gk)vemment 
director,  must  have  been  within  his  know- 
ledge, and  yet  passed  without  the  slightest 
opposition  from  him.  The  committ^  be- 
hoved this  could  not  have  been  done 
without  an  entire  disregard  of  his  official 
obligation  and  duty,  and  that  while  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  public  interests  in 
the  road  he  joined  himself  with  the  pro- 
moters of  a  scheme  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  defrauded,  and  shared  in 
the  spoil. 

In  the  conclusions  of  fact  upon  the 
evidence,  the  committee  are  entirely 
figreed. 

In  considering  what  action  we  ought  to 
recommend  to  the  House  upon  these  facts, 
the  committee  encounter  a  question  which 
has  been  much  debated :  Has  this  House 
power  and  jurisdiction  to  inquire  concern- 
ing ofi*ense8  committed  by  its  members  prior 
to  their  election,  and  to  punish  them  by  cen- 
sure or  expulsion?  The  committee  are 
unanimous  upon  ihe  right  of  jurisdiction 
of  this  House  over  the  cases  of  Mr.  Ames 
and  Mr.  Brooks,  upon  the  flEu^ts  found  in 


regard  to  them.  Upon  the  question  of 
iurisdiction  the  committee  present  the  fol- 
lowing views : 

The  Constitution,  in  the  fifth  section  of 
the  first  article,  defines  the  power  of  either 
House  as  follows : 

**  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  memben  fof 
disoraerly  behavior,  and  with  the  concur* 
rence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member.' 

It  will  be  observed  tnat  there  is  no  qual- 
ification of  the  power,  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant qualification  of  the  manner  of  its 
exercise — it  must  be  done  "  with  the  con* 
currence  of  two-thirds." 

The  close  analogy  between  this  power 
and  the  power  of  impeachment  is  deserv- 
ing of  consideration. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  power  of  im* 
peachment  is  to  remove  an  unfit  and  un- 
worthy incumbent  from  office,  and  though  s 
judgment  of  impeachment  may  to  some 
extent  operate  as  punishment,  that  isn<it 
its  principal  object  Members  of  Congreis 
are  not  subject  to  be  impeached,  but  m%y 
be  expelled,  and  the  principal  purpose  of 
expulsion  is  not  as  punishment,  but  to  p^ 
move  a  member  whose  character  and  con- 
duct show  that  he  is  an  unfit  man  to  par^ 
ticipate  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  tne  body,  and  whose  presence  in  it  ten<is 
to  bring  the  body  into  contempt  and  dis- 
grace. 

In  both  cases  it  is  a  power  of  purgation 
and  purification  to  be  exercisea  for  the 
public  safety,  and,  in  the  case  of  expulsion, 
for  the  protection  and  character  of  the 
House.  The  Constitution  defines  the 
causes  of  impeachment,  to  wit,  "  treason, 
'bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." The  office  of  the  power  of 
expulsion  is  so  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  power  to  impeach  that  we  think  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  whatever 
would  be  a  good  cause  of  impeachment 
would  also  be  a  ffood  cause  of  expulsion. 

It  hm  never  oeen  contended  that  the 
power  to  impeach  for  any  of  the  causes 
enumerated  wa9  intended  to  be  restricted 
to  those  which' might  occur  after  appoint- 
ment to  a  civil  office,  so  that  a  civil  officer 
who  had  secretly  committed  such  ofifense 
before  his  appointment  should  not  be  sub- 
ject upon  cietection  and  exposure  to  be 
convicted  and  removed  from  office.  Eveiy 
consideration  of  justice  and  sound  policy 
would  seem  to  require  that  the  public  in- 
terests be  secured,  and  those  chosen  to  be 
their  guardians  be  free  from  the  pollution 
of  high  crimes,  no  matter  at  what  time 
that  pollution  had  attached. 

If  this  be  so  in  regard  to  other  civil  of- 
ficers, under  institutions  which  rest  upon 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people, 
can  it  well  be  claimed  that  the  law-making 
Representative  may  be  vile  and  criminal 
witn  impunity,  provided  the  evidences  of 
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his  corrnption  are  found  to  antedate  his 
election  ? 

In  the  report  made  to  the  Senate  hj  John 
Qoincy  Adams  in  December,  1807.  upon 
the  case  of  John  Smith,  of  Ohio,  tne  fol- 
lowing language  is  usea:  "The  power  of 
expelling  a  member  for  misconduct  results, 
on  the  principles  of  common  sense,  from 
tiie  interests  of  the  nation  that  the  hi^h 
trust  of  legblation  shall  be  invested  in 
pure  han(k.  When  the  trust  is  elective, 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  constitu- 
Git  body  will  commit  the  depoait  to  the 
keeping  of  worthless  characters.  But  when 
a  man  whom  his  fellow-citizens  have  hon- 
ored with  their  confidence  on  a  pledge  of 
a  spoiler  repution,  has  depadea  himself 
hj  the  commission  of  infamous  crimes, 
which  become  suddenlv  and  unexpectedly 
revealed  to  the  world,  defective  indeed 
would  be  that  institution  which  should  be 
impotent  to  discard  from  its  bosom  the  con- 
tagion of  such  a  member ;  which  should 
have  no  remedy  of  amputation  to  apply 
until  the  poison  had  reached  the  heart." 

llie  case  of  Smith  was  that  of  a  Senator, 
who,  a^er  his  election,  but  not  during  a 
session  of  the  Senate,  had  been  involved 
in  the  treasonable  conspiracy  of  Aaron 
Burr.  Yet  the  reasoning  is  general,  and 
was  to  antagonize  some  positions  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  case  of  Marshall, 
a  Senator  from  Kentucky;  the  Senate  in 
tiiat  case  having,  among  other  reasons,  de- 
clined to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  charge  for 
^e  reason  that  the  alleged  offence  had  been 
committed  prior  to  the  Senator's  election, 
and  was  matter  cognizable  by  the  criminal 
otmrts  of  Kentucky.  None  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  the  Constitution  or  upon 
]>arliamentary  law  assi^  any  such  limita- 
tion as  to  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  offense,  or  the  nature  of  it,  which  shall 
eontrol  and  limit  the  power  of  exoulsion. 
CNi  the  contrary  they  all  assert  tnat  the 
power  in  its  very  nature  is  a  discretionary 
one,  to  be  exercised  of  course  with  n'ave 
eircumspection  at  all  times,  and  only  for 
good  cause.  Story,  Kent,  and  Sei^eant, 
all  seem  to  accept  and  rely  upon  the  ex- 
position of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Smith  case 
as  sound.  May,  in  his  Parliamentary 
Practice,  page  59,  enumerates  the  causes 
for  expulsion  from  Parliament^  but  he  no- 
where intimates  that  the  offense  must  have 
been  committed  subsequent  to  the  election. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  were  familiar  with  the 
parliamentary  law  of  England,  and  must 
have  had  in  mind  the  then  recent  contest 
over  Wilkes's  case,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
elude  that  they  meant  to  limit  the  discre- 
^on  of  the  Houses  as  to  the  causes  of  ex- 
pulaioa.  It  is  a  received  principle  of  con- 
struetioQ  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  in- 
topreted  according  to  the  known  rules  of 
law  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  there- 


fore, when  we  find  them  dealing  with  a 
recognized  subject  of  legislative  authority, 
and  while  studiously  (jualifying  and  re- 
stricting the  manner  of  its  exercise,  assign- 
ing no  limitations  to  the  subject-matter 
itself,  they  must  be  assumed  to  have  in- 
tended to  leave  that  to  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  established  principles,  as  a  high 
prerogative  power  to  be  exercised  accord' 
ing  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  body. 
It  was  not  to  be  apprehended  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
would  ever  exercise  this  power  in  any 
capricious  or  arbitrary  manner,  or  trifle 
with  or  trample  upon  constitutional  rights. 
At  the  same  time  it  could  not  be  foreseen 
what  necessities  for  self-presentation  or 
self-purification  might  arise  in  the  legisla- 
tive body.  Therefore  it  was  that  they  did 
not  and  would  not,  undertake  to  limit  or 
define  the  boundaries  of  those  necessities. 

The  doctrine  that  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
House  over  its  members  is  exclusively  cc  ii- 
fined  to  matters  arisinsc  subsequent  to  thoiir 
election,  and  that  the  body  is  oound  to  re- 
tain the  vilest  criminal  as  a  member  if  his 
criminal  secret  was  kept  until  his  election 
was  secured,  has  been  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  established  and  declared  in 
the  famous  case  of  John  Wilkes  before  al- 
luded to.  A  short  statement  of  that  cbab 
will  show  how  fallacious  is  that  supposi- 
tion.' Wilkes  had  been  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  Middlesex,  and  in  1764 
was  expelled  for  having  published  a  libel 
on  the  ministry.  He  was  again  elected 
and  again  expelled  for  a  similar  oficnst?  on 
the  8d  of  February,  1769.  Being  again 
elected  on  the  17th  of  February,  1769,  the 
commons  passed  the  following  resolution: 
"  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  having  been  in 
this  session  of  Parliament  expelled  this 
house  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected 
a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment Wilkes  was  again  elected,  but  the 
House  of  Commons  declared  the  seat  va- 
cant and  ordered  a  new  election.  At  this 
election  Wilkes  was  a^ain  elected  by  L143 
votes,  against  296  for  his  competitor,  Lut- 
trell. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1769,  the  house 
decided  that  by  the  previous  action  Wilkes 
had  become  ineligible,  and  that  the  votes 
given  for  him  were  void  and  could  not  be 
counted,  and  ^ave  the  seat  to  Luttrell. 
Subseauently,  m  1783,  the  House  of  ComV 
mons  aeclared  the  resolution  of  February 
17, 1769,  which  had  asserted  the  incapacity 
of  an  expelled  member  to  be  re-elected 
to  the  same  Parliament,  to  be  subversive  of 
the  rights  of  the  electors,  and  expunged  it 
from  the  journal.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  concise  statement  of  Wilkes's  case 
that  the  question  was  not  raised  as  to  the 
power  of  the  house  to  expel  a  member 
for  offenses  committed  prior  to  his  electictn  ; 
the   point  decided;  and  afterward  most 
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properly  expunged,  was  that  expulsion  per 
9e  rendered  the  expelled  member  legally 
ineligible,  and  that  votes  cast  for  him  could 
not  be  counted.  Wilkes's  offense  was  of 
purely  a  political  character,  not  involving 
moral  turpitude;  he  had  attacked  the 
ministry  in  the  press,  and  the  proceedings 
against  him  in  Parliament  were  then 
claimed  to  be  a  partisan  political  persecu- 
tion, subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  These 
proceedings  in  Wilkes's  case  took  place 
during  the  appearance  of  the  famous  Juni- 
us letters,  and  several  of  them  are  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  them.  The  doctrine 
that  expulsion  creates  ineligibility  was  at- 
tacked and  exposed  by  him  with  great 
force.  But  he  concedes  that  if  the  cause 
of  expulsion  be  one  that  renders  a  man 
unfit  and  unworthy  to  be  a  member,  he 
nuiy  be  expelled  for  that  cause  as  often  as 
he  shall  be  elected. 

The  case  of  Matteson,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  also  often  been  quoted 
as  a  precedent  for  this  limitation  of  juris- 
diction. In  the  proceedings  and  debates 
of  the  House  upon  that  case  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  was  one  among  *  many  grounds 
taken  in  the  debate ;  but  as  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  ended  hy  being  laid  on  the  table, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  was  de- 
cided by  the  House.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, in  that  case  that  the  cnaree  against 
Matteson  had  become  public,  and  his  letter 
upon  which  the  whole  charge  rested  had 
been  published  and  circulated  through  his 
district  during  the  canvass  preceding  his 
election.  This  fact,  we  judge,  had  a  most 
important  influence  in  determining  the 
action  of  the  House  in  his  case. 

The  committee  have  no  occasion  in  this 
report  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the 
power  or  duty  of  the  House  in  a  case  where 
a  constituency,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  objectionable  character  of  a  man,  nave 
selected  him  to  be  their  Representative. 
It  is  hardly  a  case  to  be  suppo-sed  that  any 
constituency,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  a 
man  had  been  guilty  of  an  offense  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude,  would  elect  him.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  are  not  ^re- 
pared  to  concede  such  a  man  coula  be 
forced  upon  the  House,  and  would  not  con- 
sider the  expulsion  of  such  a  man  any  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  the  electors,  for 
while  the  electors  have  rights  that  should 
be  respected,  the  House  a.s  a  bodv  has  rights 
also  that  should  be  protected  and:  preserved. 
But  that  in  such  case  the  jud^ent  of  the 
constituency  would  be  entitled  to  the  great- 
est consideration,  and  that  this  i^houldform 
an  important  element  in  its  determination, 
is  readily  admitted. 

It  is  universally  conceded,  as  we  believe, 
that  the  House  has  ample  jurisdiction  to 
punish  or  expel  a  member  for  an  offense 
committed  during  his  term  as  a  member, 


though  committed  during  a  v&ration    eft 
Congress  and  in  no  way  connected  witlx 
his  duties  as  a  member.    Upon  what  prin- 
ciple is  it  that  such  a  iurisaiction  can  be 
maintained  ?  It  must  be  upon  one  or  batb 
of  the  following:  that  the  offense  sho-vrs 
him  to  be  an  unworthy  and  improper  man 
to  be  a  member,  or  that  his  concluct  brings 
odium  and  reproach  upon  the  body.    But 
suppose  the  offense  has  been  committed 
prior  to  his  election,  but  comes  to  light 
afterward,  is   the    effect   upon    his  own 
character,  or  the  reproach  and  disgrace 
upon  the  body,  if  they  allow  him  to  remain 
a  member,  any  the  less?    We  can  see  no 
difference  in  principle  in  the  two  cases,  and 
to  attempt  any  would  be  to  create  a  purely 
technical  and  arbitrarv  distinction,  having^ 
no  just  foundation.    Li  our  judgment,  the 
time  is  not  at  all  material,  except  it  be 
coupled'  with  the  further  fact  that  he  wtis 
re-elected  with  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
his  constituents  of  what  hebad  been  guilty, 
and  in  such  event  we  have  given  our  viai«9 
of  the  effect 

It  seems  to  us  absurd  to  say  that  an  elec*  f 
tion  has  given  a  man  political  absoluti<ai 
for  an  offense  which  was  unknown  to  his 
constituents.  If  it  be  urged  again,  ai»  it 
has  sometimes  been,  that  this  view  of  the 
power  of  the  House,  and  the  true  CToiij]d 
of  its  proper  exercise,  may  be  laid  hohl  oi 
and  used  improperly,  it  may  be  answcifd 
that  no  rule,  however  narrow  and  limiteii, 
that  may  be  adopted  can  prevent  it  If 
two-thirds  of  the  House  shall  see  fit  to  ex- 
pel a  man  because  they  do  not  like  Lis 
political  or  religious  principles,  or  without 
any  reason  at  all,  they  have  the  power,  «nd 
there  is  no  remedy  except  by  appeal  to  Tie 
people.  Such  exercise  of  the  power  would 
DC  wrongful,  and  violative  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution,  but  we  see  no 
encouragement  of  such  wrong  in  the  views 
we  hold. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  House  to  exercise 
its  rightful  functions  upon  appropriate  oc- 
casions, and  to  trust  that  those  who  come 
after  them  will  be  no  less  faithful  to  duty, 
and  no  less  jealous  for  the  rights  of  free 
popular  representation  than  themselves. 
It  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  square 
other  cases  with  right  reason  and  principle 
when  thev  arise.  JPerhaj)8  the  best  way  to 
prevent  them  will  be  to  maintain  strictiv 
public  integrity  and  public  honor  in  all 
cases  as  they  piesent  tncmselves.  Nor  do 
we  imagine  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  charge  their  servants  with  in- 
vading their  privileges  when  they  confine 
themselves  to  the  preservation  of  a  stand- 
ard of  official  Integrity  which  the  common 
instincts  of  humanity  recognize  as  essen- 
tial to  all  social  order  and  good  govern- 
ment 

The  foregoing  are  the  views  which  we 
deem  proper  to  submit  *upon  the  general 
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qofssition  of  the  jariadictioii  of  the  House 
ovttr  its  members.  But  apart  from  these 
^e^eral  yievrs,  the  committee  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  facts  found  in  the  present  case 
apiplv  iostify  the  taking  jurisdiction  oyer 
tbem^  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  subject-matter  upon  which  the  ac- 
tion of  members  was  intended  to  be  influ- 
euced  was  of  a  continuous  character,  and 
was  as  likely  to  be  a  subject  of  congres- 
sional action  in  future  Coueresses  as  in  the 
Fortieth*  The  influences  Drought  to  bear 
on  members  were  as  likely  to  be  operative 
upon  them  in  the  future  as  in  the  present, 
and  were  so  intended.  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr. 
•Brooks  have  both  continued  members  of 
the  House  to  the  present  time,  and  so  have 
most  of  the  members  upon  whom  these  in- 
fluences were  sought  to  be  exerted.  The 
committee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
the  acts  of  these  men  may  properly  be 
treated  as  offenses  against  the  present 
House,  and  so  within  its  jurisdiction  upon 
thi:  most  limited  rule. 

Two  members  of  the  committee,  Messrs. 
Nib  lack  and  McCrary,  prefer  to  express 
no  opinion  on  the  general  jurisdictional 

aneSTtions  discussed  in  the  report,  and  rest 
iieir  judgment  wholly  on  the  ground  last 
statiHi. 

Ill  relation  to  Mr.  Ames,  he  sold  to  sev- 
enil  members  of  Congress  stock  of  the 
Cfec^t  Mobilier  Company,  at  par,  when  it 
Wfis  worth  double  that  amount  or  more, 
with  the  purpose  and  intent  thereby  to  in- 
flfieiice  tneir  votes  and  decisions  upon 
mutiers  to  come  before  Congress. 

The  facts  found  in  the  report  as  to  Mr. 

,  Brooks,  show  that  he  used  the  influence  of 

>  hU  official  positions  as  member  of  Congress 

j  and   Government  director  in  the  Imion 

f  I'jcific   Railroad    Company,  to  get  fifty 

I  sib  ires  of  the  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 

/   Company,  at  par,  when  it  was  worth  three 

'    01  four  times  that  sum,  knowing  that  it 

<    was  given  to  him  with  intent  to  infiuence 

his  votes  and  decisions  in  Congress,  and 

his  action  as  a  Government  director. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  February 
26, 1853, 10  Stat  United  States,  171,  is  in 
the  following  words : 

"  If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  directly 
or  indirectly,  promise,  offer,  or  give,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  promised,  onered,  or 

fiven,  any  money,  goods,  right  in  action, 
ribe,  present,  or  reward,  or  any  promise, 
(x>ntract,  undertaking,  obligation,  or  se- 
curity for  the  payment  or  delivery  of  any 
money,  goods,  right  in  action,  bribe,  pres- 
ent, or  reward,  or  any  other  valuable  tning 
whatever,  to  any  member  of  title  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  after  his  election  as  such  member, 
and  either  before  or  after  he  shall  have 
qualified  and  taken  his  seat,  or  to  any  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  or  person  holding 
any  place  of  trust  or  profit,  or  dischaTging 


any  official  function  under  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  Department  of  the  Govern' 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
with  intent  to  influence  his  vote  or  de- 
cision on  anv  question,  matter,  cause,  or 
proceeding  whicn  may  tiien  be  pending,  or 
may  by  law,  or  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  be  brought  before  him 
in  his  official  capacity,  or  in  his  place  of 
trust  or  profit,  and  shall  thereof  oe  con- 
victed, such  person  or  persons  so  offering^ 
promising,  or  giving,  or  causing  or  pro- 
curing to  be  promised,  offered,  or  given, 
anj  such  money,  goods,  right  in  action, 
bribe,  present,  or  reward,  or  any  promise, 
contract,  undertaking,  obligation,  or  se- 
curity for  the  payment  or  delivery  of  any 
money,  goods,  right  in  action,  bribe,  pres- 
ent, or  reward,  or  other  valuable  thing 
whatever,  and  the  member,  officer,  or  per- 
son who  shall  in  anywise  accept  or  receive 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  indictment  as  for  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  for 
the  trial  of  crimes  and  misaemcanors ;  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
exceeding  three  times  the  amount  so 
offered,  promised,  or  given,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  three 
years;  and  the  person  so  convicted  of  so 
accepting  or  receiving  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  if  an  officer  or  person  holding 
any  such  place  of  trust  or  profit  as  afore- 
said, shall  forfeit  his  office  or  place ;  and 
any  person  so  convicted  under  this  section 
shall  forever  be  disqualified  to  hold  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
United  States.*^ 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the 
facts  reported  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ames  and 
Mr.  Brooks  would  have  justified  their  con- 
viction under  the  above-recited  statute  and 
subjected  them  to  the  penalties  thereiF 
provided. 

The  committee  need  not  enlarge  npos 
the  dangerous  character  of  these  offenses. 
The  sense  of  Congress  is  shown  by  the 
severe  penalty  denounced  by  the  statute 
itself.     The  offenses  were  not  violations  ofi 

f)rivate  rights,  but  were  against  the  veiyl 
ife  of  a  constitutional    Government  by/ 
poisoning  the  fountain  of  legislation. 

The  duty  devolved  upon  the  committee 
has  been  of  a  most  painful  and  delicate 
character.  They  have  performed  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  They  have  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation, 
for  while  they  desired  to  do  their  full  duty 
to  the  House  and  the  country,  they  were 
most  anxious  not  to  do  injustice  to  any 
man.  In  forming  their  conclusions  they 
have  intended  to  oe  entirely  cool  and  dis- 
passionate, not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
swerved  by  any  popular  fervor  on  the  one 
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hand,  or  any  feelins  of  personal  favor  and 
sympathy  on  the  other. 

Tne  committee  submit  to  the  House  and 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions. 

**  1.  Whereas  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  a  Repre- 
sentative in  this  House  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  has  been  guilty  of  selling 
to  members  of  Congress  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Credit  Mobiiier  of  America,  for  prices 
much  below  the  true  value  of  such  stock, 
with  intent  thereby  to  influence  the  votes 
and  decisions  of  such  members  in  matters 
to  be  brought  before  Congress  for  action : 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Oakes  Ames  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  expelled  from  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  this  House. 

2.  Whereas  Mr.  James  Brooks,  a  Repre- 
iSentative  in  this  House  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  did  procure  the  Credit  Mo- 
biiier Comnanv  to  issue  and  deliver  to 
Charles  H.  \eilson,  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  said  Brooks,  fifty  shares  of  the  stock 
of  ?aid  companv,  at  a  price  much  below  its 
real  value,  well  knowing  tiiat  the  same 
was  so  issued  and  delivered  with  intent  to 
influence  the  votes  and  decisions  of  said 
Brooks,  as  a  member  of  the  House,  in  mat- 
ters to  be  brought  before  Congress  for  ac- 
tion, and  also  to  influence  the  action  of 
said  Brooks  as  a  Government  director  in 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company: 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  James  Brooks  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  expelled  from  his  seat  as 
a  member  of  this  House." 

The  House,  after  much  discussion,  modi- 
fied the  propositions  of  the  committee  of 
investigation,  and  subjected  Oakes  Ames 
and  James  Brooks  to  the  "  absolute  con- 
demnation of  the  House.'*  Both  members 
died  within  three  months  thereafter. 

The  session  was  fiiU  of  investigations, 
but  all  the  others  failed  to  develop  any 
tangible  scandals.  The  Democrats  de- 
manded and  secured  the  investigation  of 
the  New  York  custom-house ;  the  United 
States  Treasury ;  the  use  of  Seneca  sand- 
stone; the  Cnorpenning  claim,  and  the 
Navy  Department,  etc.  They  were,  as 
stated,  fruitless. 


Thi0  <«  SaUiy  €limb.>^ 

At  the  same  session— 1871-73,  acts  were 
passed  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege,  to 
increase  the  President's  salarv  from  $25- 
000  to  $50,000,  and  that  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  $5,000  to  $7,500.  The 
last  proved  quite  unpopular,  and  was  gene- 
rally denounced  as  "The  Salary  Grab," 
because  of  the  feature  which  made  it  ap- 

Ely  to  the  Congressmen  who  passed  the. 
ill,  and  of  course  to  go  backward  to  the 
beginning  of  the  terra.  This  was  not 
new,  as  earlier  precedents  were  found  to 


excuse  it,  but  the  people  were  nererthe- 
less  dissatisfied,  and  it  was  made  an  issue 
by  both  parties  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  Representatives.  Many  irere 
defeated,  bat  probably  more  survived  the 
issue,  and  are  still  enioying  public  life. 
Yet  the  agitation  was  Kept  up  until  tha 
obnoxious  feature  of  the  bill  and  the  Ooo- 
gressional  increase  of  salary  were  repealed, 
leaving  it  as  now  at  the  rate  of  $6flOO  a 
year  and  mileage. 

A  House  committee,  headed  by  B.  f*. 
Butler,  on  Feb.  7th,  1873,  made  a  report 
which  gave  a  fair  idea  of  the  expenses  un* 
der  given  circumstances — the  increase  to 
be  preserved,  but  the  franking  privilege 
and  mileage  to  be  repealed.  We  quote 
the  figures: 


Increase  of  President's  salary 
Increase  of  Cabinet  ministers' 

salary 

Increase  of  salary  of  judges 

United  States  Supreme 

Court. 

Increase  of  salaxr  of  Senators, 

Members,  and  Delegates... 


$25,000  00 
14,000  00 

18,500  00 
972,000  00 


Totaluicrease $1,029,500  00 

Savine  to  the  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  per  annum,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  franking 
privil^e $2,543,327  72 

Saving  to  the  Government  by 
aboution  of  mileage,  sta- 
tionery, postage,  and  news- 
paper accounts  (estimated)    200  000  00 

$2,753,327  72 
1,029,500  00 


Total  net  saving .$1,718,827  72 

The  House  passed  a  biU  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  mileage,  but  in  the  Senate  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
and  Retrenchment^  and  not  again  heard 
firom.  So  that  the  increased  pay  no  longer 
obtains,  the  franking  privilege  only  to  ube 
extent  of  mailing  actual  Congressional 
documents,  and  mileage  remains. 

The  following  curious  facts  relating  to 
these  questions  we  take  from  Hon.  Edward 
McPherson's  admirable  compilation  in  his 
"Hand-Book  of  Politics"  for  1874. 


Stateiii«ii.t  or  Compenaatlon  «nd  Mllcafps* 

Drawn  by  U.  B.  SmuUon  under  the  variom  Oon^ptmaaUm 

AeU. 

Mr.  Gorham,  Secretarv  of  the  Senate, 
prepared,  under  date  of  jTanuary  3, 1874,  a 
statement,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  covering  these  points : 
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I- — The  several  rcUes  of  eompentation  fixed 
bv  various  law9,  and  the  cases  in  which 
ike  same  were  retroactive^  and  for  what 
length  qf  time, 

1.  By  the  act  of  September  22, 1789,  the 
eompeiiMtioii  of  Senators  and  Bepresenta^ 
tires  in  Oooj^ees  was  fixed  at  six  dollars  a 
day.  and  thirty  cents  a  mile  for  traveling 
to  and  from  the  seat  of  Gtoyemment.  This 
zate  was  to  continue  until  March  4, 1795. 
The  same  act  fixed  the  compensation 
from  March  4^  1795,  to  March  4, 1796,  (at 
which  last-named  date,  hj  its  terms,  it  ex- 
mred,)  at  seven  dollars  a  day,  and  thirty- 
nve  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  This  act  was 
referoactive,  extending  back  six  months 
and  eighteen  days,  namely,  to  March  4, 
1789. 

2.  The  act  of  March  10, 1796,  fixed  the 
compensation  at  six  dollars  a  d^^  and 
thirty  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  (This  act 
extended  back  over  six  days  only.) 

8.  The  act  of  March  19, 1816,  fixed  the 
compensation  at $1,500  a  year,  ''instead  of 
the  oaily  compensation,"  and  left  the  mile- 
age nnchangeo.  This  act  was  retroactive, 
extending  back  one  year  and  fifteen  days, 
namely  to  March  4, 1815.  (This  act  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  February  6,1817, 
bat  it  was  expressly  declared  that  no 
former  act  was  thereby  revived.) 

4.  The  act  of  January  22, 1818,  fixed  the 
eompensation  at  eight  dollars  a  day,  and 
forty  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  This  act  was 
Tetroactive,  extending  back  fifty-three  days, 
mimely,  to  the  assembling  of  Congresi, 
December  1, 1817. 

5.  The  act  of  August  16,  1856,  fixed  the 
compensation  at  $3,000  a  year,  and  left  the 
mileage  unchanged.  This  act  was  retroac- 
tive, extending  back  one  year,  five  months, 
and  twelve  days,  namely,  to  March  4, 1855. 

6.  The  act  of  July  28,  1866,  fixed  the 
ecimpensation  at  $5,000  a  year,  and  twenty 
cc^nts  a  mile  for  travel,  (not  to  afiect  mile- 
age accounts  already  accrued.]  This  act 
was  retroactive,  extending  back  one  year, 
Ibnr  months,  and  twenty-four  days,  namely, 
to  March  4,  1865. 

7.  The  act  of  March  3, 1878,  fixed  the 
eompensation  at  $7,500  a  year,  and  actual 
traveling  expenses;  the  mileage  already 
paid  for  the  Forty-Second  Congress  to  be 
oedacted  from  the  pay  of  those  who  had 
leceived  it.  This  act  was  retroactive^  ex- 
tending back  two  years,  namely,  to  March 
4,1871. 

Note. — Stationery  was  allowed  to  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  without  any 
special  limit  until  March  3,  1868,  when 
tne  amount  for  stationery  and  newspapers 
for  each  Senator  and  Member  was  limited 
to  $125  a  session.  This  was  changed  by  a 
sabsequent  act,  taking  efiect  July  1, 1869. 
to  $125  a  year.  The  act  of  1873  abolished 
all  allowance  for  stationery  and  news- 
^pera. 


XL — Names  of  Senators  who  drewpav  un^ 
der  the  retrocLctive  provisions  of  the 
several  laws,  amounts  drawn^  and  aaiesoj 
same. 

Act  of  1789. — ^The  records  of  mjr  office 
do  not  furnish  the  exact  information  de- 
sired under  this  head  concerning  the 
First  Congress,  the  compensation  of  which 
was  fixed  by  act  of  September  22, 1789.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  account  of  each 
Senator  was  made  up,  abd  that  each  re- 
ceived the  amount  allowed  by  law.  The 
following  is  a  copy  from  the  record : 

January  19, 1790.— That  there  is  due  to 
the  Senators  of  the  United  States  for 
attendance  in  Congress  the  present  session, 
to  the  81st  of  March  inclusive,  and  ex- 
penses of  travel  to  Congress ,  as  allowed 
oy  law,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Messrs.  Richard  Basset,  $496.50 ;  Pierce 
Butler,  $796;  Charles  Carroll,  $186; 
Tristram  Dalton,  $612;  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
$546.50;  Jonathan  Elmer,  $414 ;  William 
Few,  $833.50 ;  John  Henry,  $596.50 ;  Ben- 
jamin  Hawkins,  $615 :  William  S.  John- 
son, $544;  Samuel  Johnson,  $534 ;  Rufus 
King,  $522 ;  John  Langdon,  $618 ;  William 
Maclay,  $585;  Robert  Morris,  $430.60; 
William  Paterson,  $514.50 ;  George  Read, 
$195;  Caleb  Strong,  $675.50;  Philip 
Schuyler,  $671-50 ;  PaineWingate,  $616.50. 

Act  op  1816. — ^The  record  contains  no 
showing  as  to  Uie  amount  paid  to  Senators 
under  tne  retroactive  provision  of  the  act 
of  March  19,  1816.  The  following,  taken 
from  the  books,  shows  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  each  Senator  for  the  en- 
tire Congress,  exclusive  of  mileage : 

Messrs.  Eli  P.  Ashmun,  $920 ;  James 
Barbour,  $2,850 ;  William  T.  Barry,  $2,080; 
WUliam  W.  Bibb,  $2,070 ;  James  Brown, 
$2,980 ;  George  W.  Campbell,  $2,950 ;  Dud- 
ley Chace,  $3,000 ;  John  Condit,  $2,980 ; 
David  Daggett,  $3,000 ;  Samuel  W.  Dana, 
$2,640 ;  Elegius  Fromentin,  $3,000 ;  John 
Gaillard,  President,  $6,000;  Robert  H. 
Goldsborough,  $2,840 ;  Christopher  Gore, 
$1,940;  Alexander  Contee  Hanson,  $530; 
Martin  D.  Hardin,  $900  ;  Robert  G.  Har- 
per, $1,450 ;  Outerbridge  Horsey,  $3,000 ; 
Jeremiah  B.  Howell,  $3,000;  William 
Hunter,  $2,930;  Rufiis  King,  $2,660; 
Abner  Lacock,  $3,000 ;  Nathaniel  Macon, 
$2,946 ;  Jeremiah  Mason  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, $2,680 ;  Armistead  T.  Mason  of  Vir- 
flnia,  $2,360  ;  Jeremiah  Morrow,  $3,000 ; 
ames  Noble,  $920;  Jonathan  Roberts, 
$3,000 ;  Benjamin  Ruggles,  $3,000 ;  Nathan 
Sanford,  $2J20;  William  Smith,  $540; 
Montfort  Stokes,  $810;  Charles  Tail^ 
$3,000 ;  Isham  Talbot,  $2,730 ;  John  Tay- 
lor  of  South  Carolina,  $1,990 ;  Waller  Tay- 
lor of  Indiana,  $920 ;  Thomas  W.  Thomp- 
son,  $2,850 ;  Isaac  Tichenor,  $3,000 ;  Georgo 
M,  Troup,  $830 ;  James  Turner,  $2,060 ; 
Joseph  B.  Vamum,  $3,000 ;  William  H. 
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Wells,   $2,610;    John    Williama,  $3,000; 
James  J.  Wilson,  $8,000. 

Act  of  1818. — Under  the  retroactive 
provision  of  the  act  of  January  22, 1818, 
the  following  named  Senators  drew  the 
amounts  for  compensation  and  mileage  op- 
podte  their  respective  names : 

Messrs.  Eli  P.  Ashmun.  $668;  James 
Barhour,  $620 ;  Jamea  Burril,  $762 ;  (jeorge 
W.  Campbell,  $1,008 ;  John  J.  Crittenden. 
$1,007.20 ;  David  Daggett,  $690.40 ;  Samuel 
W.  Dana,  $283.20;  Mahlon  Dickerson, 
$628.80;  John  W.  Eppes,  $584;  James 
Fisk,  $848 ;  Elegius  Fromentin,  $1,393.60 ; 
John  Gaillard,  $880 ;  Robert  H.  Golds- 
borough,  $483.20;  Outerbridge  Horsey, 
♦486.60 ;  WUliam  Hunter,  $543.20 ;  Henry 
Johnson,  $1,273.60 ;  Rufus  King,  $627.20 ; 
Abner  Lacock,  $649.60;  Walter  Leake, 
$1,884;  Nathaniel  Macon,  $600 ;  David  L. 
Morril,  $876;  Jeremiah  Morrow,  $776; 
James  Noble,  $918.40 ;  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
$792.80 ;  Jonathan  Roberts,  $564.80 ;  Ben- 
jamin Buggies,  $688;  Nathan  San  ford, 
$616 ;  William  Smith,  $774.40 ;  Montfort 
Stokes,  $745.60 ;  Clement  Storer,  $875,20 ; 
Charles  Tait,  $952;  Isham  Talbot,  $872; 
Waller  Taylor,  $1,080;    Isaac  Tichenor, 

$784;    George   M.  Troup,  $952; ^Van 

Dyke,  $380.80 ;  Thomas  H.  Williams  of 
Mississippi,  $1,433.60;  John  Williams  of 
Tennessee,  $861.60;  James  J.  Wilson, 
$668. 

Act  of  1856. — Under  the  retroactive 
provision  of  the  act  of  August  16,  1856, 
the  following  named  Senators  drew  the 
amounts  opposite  their  respective  names : 

Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  $2,243.77; 
Philip  Allen,  $2,202.79 ;  James  A.  Bayard, 
$2,088.03;  James  Bell,  $1,083.93;  John 
Bell,  $2,268.36;  J.  P.  Benjamin,  $2,210.99 ; 
Asa  Biggs,  $2,161.81 ;  William  Bigler,  $1,- 
61)4.24;  Jesse  D.  Bright,  president  pro 
tempore,  $6,772.40 ;  R.  Brodhead,  $2,251.- 
9]  ;  A.  G.  Brown,  $2,251.97 ;  A.  P.  Butler, 
$2,202.70 ;  Lewis  Cass,  $2,251.97 ;  C.  C. 
Clay,jr^  $2,251.97  ;  J.  M.  Clayton,  $2,292.- 
96;  J;Collamer,  $2,219.18:  J.  J.  Critten- 
den, $2,243.79 ;  H.  Dodge,  $2,292.95 ;  S.  A. 
Douglas,  $2,268.36 ;  C.  Durkee,  $2,236.66 ; 
J.  J.  Evans,  $2,121.70  ;  W.  S.  Fessenden, 
$2,276.66  ;  II.  Fish,  $2,237.28  ;  ft.  Fitzpat- 
rick,  $2,194.50 ;  S.  Foot,  $2,292.94 ;  L.  F. 
8.  Foster,  $2,112.62 ;  H.  S.  Gever,  $2,276.- 
66 ;  J.  P.  Hale,  $887.10 ;  H.  Hamlin,  $1,- 
989.68;  J.  Harlan,  $2,268.36;  S.  Houston, 
$2,292.95;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  2,210.99;  A. 
Iverson,  $2,210.99 ;  C.  T.James,  $2,210.99; 
R.  W.  Johnson,  $632.21 ;  G.  W.  Jones, 
$2,215.58 ;  J.  C.  Jones,  $2,047.05 ;  S.  R. 
Mallory,  $2,276.56 ;  J.  M.  Mason,  $2,170 ; 
J.  A.  Pearce,  $2,194.59;  T.  G.  Pratt,  $2,- 
129.02 ;  G.  E,  Pugh,  $2,096.21 ;  D.  S.  Reid, 
$2,235.58;  T.  J.  Rusk,  $2,292.95 ;  W.  K. 
8eb*8tian,  $2,137.22 ;  W.  H.  Seward,  $2,- 
292.96;  John  Slidell,  $2,276.56;  C.  E. 
Stuart^  $2,292.95;  C.  Sumner,  $2,292.96; 


J.  B.  Thompson,  $2,236.67;  John  fi. 
Thomson,  $2,022.46 ;  Robert  Toombe,  $2,- 
006.07 ;  Isaac  Toucey,  $2,292.66 ;  L.  Tmm- 
bull,  $2,251.97 ;  B.  F.  Wade,  $2,202.79 ;  J. 

B.  Weller,  $2,261  97 ;  H.  Wilson,  $2,178.- 
20 ;  W.  Wright,  $2,120.82 ;  D.  L.  Yulee. 
$2,194.69. 

Act  of  1866. — ^Under  the  retroactive 
provision  of  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  the 
following  named  Senators  received  tlie 
amounts  opposite  their  respective  names : 

Messrs.  H.  B.  Anthony,  $2,806  66 ;  B. 
Gratz  Brown,  $2,805  66 ;  C.  R.  Buckalew 
$2,806  56;  Z.  Chandler,  $2,806  66;  D. 
Clark,  $2,806  66 ;  J.  CoUamer,  $1,366  15  ; 
J.  Conness,  $2,806  56;  E.  Cowan,  $2,- 
806  66 ;  A.  H.  Cragin,  $2,805  66 :  J.  A.  J. 
Creswell,  $2,805,  66 ;  G.  Davis,  $2,805  66 ; 
J.  Dixon,  $2,806  66 ;  J.  R.  Doolittle,  $2,- 
806  66 ;  W.  P.  Fessenden,  $2,806  66 ;  8. 
Foot,  $2,136  76 ;  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  President 
pro  tempore,  $261  93 ;  J.  W.  Grimes,  $2,- 
806  66 ;  J.  Guthrie,  $2,806  66 ;  L  Harris, 
$2,805  56 ;  J.  B.  Henderson,  $2,806  66 ;  T. 
A.  Hendricks.  $2,806.56 ;  J.  M.  Howard, 
$2,806  66 ;  T.  0.  Howe,  $2,806  66 ;  R.  John- 
son, $2  806  66;  H.  S.  Lane,  $2,806  66; 
J.  H.  Lane,  $2,710  49 ;  James  A.  Mc- 
Dougall,  $2,805  66;  E.  D.   Morgan,  $2,- 

805  56 ;  L.  M.  Morrill,  $2,806  66 ;  J.  W. 
Nesmith,    $2,806  66;  D.  S.  Norton,  $2,- 

806  66 ;  J.  W.  Nye,  $2,806  66;  S.  C.  Pome- 
roy,  $2,  805  56 ;  A.  Ramsey,  $2,806  66 ;  G. 
R.  Riddle,  $2,806  66 ;  W.  Saulsbury,  $2,- 
806  66;  J.  Sherman,  $2,805  56;  W.  M. 
Stewart,  $2,805  56 ;  C.  Sumner,  $2,805  66 ; 
L.  Trumbull,  $2,805  66 ;  P.  G.  VanWinkle, 
$2,806  56 ;  B.  Wade,  $2,805  66 ;  W.  T. 
Willey,  $2,805  56 ;  G.  H.  Williams,  $2,- 
805  66 ;  H.  Wilson,  $2,805  56 ;  W.  Wright, 
$2,805  56 ;  R.  Yates,  $2,806  66 ;  J.  Harlan, 
$350 :  L.  P.  Poland,  $1,361 ;  John  P.  Stock- 
ton,  $2,131  20;  S.  J.  Kirk  wood,  $2,361  10; 
G.  F.  Edmunds,  $666  66;  £.  G.  Ross, 
$180  40. 

Act  op  1873. — Under  the  retroactive 
provision  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1873,  the 
following  named  Senators  received  the 
sums  set  opposite  their  respective  names : 

Messrs.  A.  Ames,  $2,840;  J.  L.  Alcorn, 
$2,312  89 ;  J.  T.  Bayard.  $4,865  60 :  F.  P. 
Blair,  $3,76160;  A.  I.  Boreman,  $4,^14; 
W.  G.  Brownlow,  $4,688 ;  A.  Caldwell,  $2,* 
647  60 ;  S.  Cameron,  $4,856 ;  M.  H.  Cai* 
penter,  $3,887  60 ;  E.  Casserly,  $970  40 ;  % 
Chandler,  $3,906  80 ;  P.  Clayton,  $2,600; 

C.  Cole,  $970  40;  H.  Cooper,  $3,760  ;H. 
G.  Davis,  $4,636  20 ;  0.  S.  Ferry,  $4,662 ; 
T.  W.  Ferry.  $3,920 ;  J.  W.  Flanagan.  $2,- 
000;  A.  Gilbert,  $3,680;  George  Goldth- 
waite,  $3,924  80 ;  M.  C.  Hamilton,  $2,480; 
Joshua  Hill,  $4,083  20 ;  P.  W.  Hitchcock, 
$2,852  80 ;  T.  O.  Howe,  $3,689  60 ,  J.  W. 
Johnston,  $4,705  60 ;  John  T.  Lewis,  $4.- 
804  40;  John  A.  Logan,  $3,800;  W.   B. 

iMachen,  $.552  98;  L.  M.  Morrill,  $4,190; 
I  J.  S.  Morrill,  (draft  in  favor  of  the 
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«Mw  of  the  State  of  Vermont,)  $4,386  80 ; 

T-  M.  Xonrood.  $4,169  60 ;  J.  W.  Nye,  $2,- 
OT^SO;  T.  W.  Oaborn,  $3,440 ;  J.  W.  Pat- 
terwn,  $4,280;  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  $3,320; 
JoJu  Pool,  $4,620  80 ;  M.  W.  Ransom,  $4,- 
S1760;  a  F.  Rice,  $3,200;  T.  J.  Robert- 
son, W,374  80 ;  F.  A.  Sawyer,  $4,294  40 ; 
Oeoige  £.  Spencer,  $4,106;  W.  Sprague, 
94^;  W.M.  Stewart,  $1,486  40;  J.  P. 
Stockton,  $4,790 ;  T.  W.  Tipton,  $3,358 ; 
Lyman  Trambnll,  $3,980 ;  G.  Vickers,  $4,- 
880;  J.  R.  West,  $2,468  80. 

HI. — Names  of  Senators  who  covered  into 
ike  Treasury  amounts  due  them  under  re- 
troaetive  provisions  of  taw,  inth  date  of 
sueh  action. 

There  is  no  record  in  my  office  showing 
that  any  Senator  covered  into  the  Trea- 
sury any  money  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  the  retroactive  provisions  of  either  of 
the  acts  of  September  22,  1789,  March  19, 
1816,  Jana!iry  22, 1818,  August  16,  1856.  or 
July  28. 1866. 

'the  following  Senators  covered  into  the 
Treasar^  the  amounts  due  them  under  the 
Tetroactive  provision  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1873,  namely : 

1878.— May  26,  H.  B.  Anthony,  $4,497 
20 ;  Jane  23,  W.  A.  Buckingham,  $4,553  60 ; 
Mav  21,  R.  E.  Fenton,  $4,184;  June  2,  F. 
T.  t-relinghuysen,  $4,644  80 ;  May  19,  H. 
Harnlin,  $4,136 ;  August  14,  O.  P.  Morton, 
$3,922  40 ;  April  9,  D.  D.  Pratt,  $4,121  60 ; 
August  25,  A.  Ram^y,  $3,041  40 ;  March 
28,  C.  Schurz,  $3,761  60 ;  May  9,  John 
Scott,  $4,733  06 ;  July  11,  John  Sherman, 
$4,336  40 ;  May  2,  0.  Sumner,  $4,445  60 ; 
Mav  22,  A.  G.  Thurman,  $4,339  20 ;  March 
28,  Henry  Wilson,  $4,448;  September  6, 
George  G.  Wright,  $3,140  80. 

Note.— ^veral  of  these  Senators,  as 
well  as  others  who  have  not  either  drawn 
or  covered  into  the  Treasury  the  amounts 
due  them  under  the  retroactive  provision 
of  the  act  of  1873,  expressed  to  me  their 
intention  to  allow  the  money  to  lapse  into 
the  Treasury  by  the  ordinary  operation  of 
biw,  which  they  supposed  would  occur 
July  3,  1873.  After  learning  that  it  could 
not  be  covered  in,  except  by  their  order, 
before  July  3,  1875,  some  gave  me  written 
instractions  to  anticipate  the  latter  date. 
I  am  unable  to  fiirnisn  from  any  informa- 
tion in  my  office  the  names  of  Senators 
who  themselves  paid  into  the  Treasury 
■alary  drawn  under  the  act  of  1873  or  pre- 
vious acts.  I  have  not  furnished  the 
names  of  Senators  who  have  left  increased 
salary  undrawn,  aa  this  information  was 
not  called  for  in  the  resolution. 

IV. — A  Comparative  Statement, 

Total  compensation  and  allowance  of 
Senators,  under  act  of  July  28, 1866,  from 
March  4,  1871,  to  March  3,  1872 :  Ck)m- 
peosation,  $370,000 ;  mileage,  $37,041  20 ; 
Kationeiy  and  newspapers,  ^,250 ;  total, 


$416,291  20;  average  per  Senator,  $6,- 
625  55}f. 

Under  same  act,  from  March  4, 1872,  to 
March  3, 1873,  during  which  year  members 
of  the  Senate  received  mileage  for  attend- 
ing the  special  session  of  the  Senate,  held 
in  May,  1872,  the  following  amounts  were 
paid:  Compensation,  $370,000;  mileage, 
$59,002  80 ;  newspapers  and  stationery,  $9,* 
250 ;  total,  $438,252  80 ;  average  per  Sen- 
ator, $5,922  23  H* 

Total  compensation  and  allowance  of 
Senators  under  act  of  March  3,  1873: 
Compensation,  $555,000;  traveling  ex- 
penses, based  upon  the  certificates  of  forty- 
six  Senators,  (twentjr-eight  having  pre- 
sented none,)  amounting  to  $4,607  9o,  giv- 
ing an  average  of  $100  17x74=$7.412  58 ; 
total,  $562,412  58;  average  per  Senator, 
$7  600  17. 

In  connection  with  this  were  statements, 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  laid  before  that  body  by  Senator 
Cameron,  January  9, 1874,  of  the  amounts 
of  mileage  paid  in  dollars  (cents  omitted) 
at  particular  dates  under  the  acts  of  1856 
ana  1866,  are  given.  The  act  of  1856  fixed 
mileage  at  fortv  cents  per  mile  each  way, 
and  the  act  of  1866  fixed  it  at  twenty  cents 
per  mile  each  way. 


Returning  Boards. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  42d  Con- 
gress that  body,  and  the  President  as  well, 
were  compelled  to  consider  a  new  question 
in  connection  with  politics — ^an  actual  con- 
flict of  State  Governments.  There  had  al- 
ways been,  in  well  regulated  State  govern- 
ments, returning  boards,  but  with  a  view 
the  better  to  guard  the  newly  enfranchised 
citizens  of  vthe  South  from  intimidation, 
the  Louisiana  Bepublicans,  under  very 
bold  and  radical  leaders,  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  powers  of  her  returning 
boards.  It  could  canvass  the  votes,  reject 
the  returns  in  part  or  as  a  whole  of 
parishes  where  force  or  fraud  had  been 
used,  and  could  declare  results  after  such 
revision.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  had 
made  several  removals  and  appointments 
of  State  officers  for  the  purpose  mainly  of 
making  a  friendly  majoritv  in  the  return- 
ing board,  and  this  led  to  the  appointment 
of  two  bodies,  both  claiming  to  oe  the  le-. 
gitimate  returning  board.  There  soon 
followed  two  State  governments  and  legis- 
latures, the  Democratic  headed  by  Gover- 
nor John  McEnery,  the  Republican  by 
Gbvernor  Wm.  Pitt  Kellogg,  later  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  Kellogg  brought  suit 
against  the  Democratic  officers  before 
Judge  Durell,  of  the  Federal  District 
Court,  i^id  obtained  an  order  that  the 
U.  S.  Marshal  (S.  B.  Packard,  afterwards 
Governor),  should  seize  the  State  House 
and  prevent  the  meetings  of  the  McEnezy 
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l^elature.  Then  both  covemments  were 
hastily  inaugurated,  ana  claimed  the  re- 
coi^nition  of  Congress.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee reported  that  Judge  DurelPs  deci- 
sion was  not  warranted,  but  the  report 
refused  a  decisive  recognition  of  either 
government.  A  bill  was  introduced  de- 
claring the  election  of  Nov.  4,  1872,  on 
which  this  condition  of  aflfairs  was  based, 
null  and  void,  and  providing  for  a  new 
election,  but  this  bill  was  defeated  by  a 
close  vote.  Later  on,  Louisiana  claimed 
a  large  share  in  National  politics.  Some- 
what similar  troubles  occurred  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas,  but  they  were  settled 
with  far  greater  ease  than  those  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  correspondence  in  all  of  these 
cases  was  too  voluminous  to  reproduce 
here,  and  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject 
until  the  period  of  actual  hostilities  were 
reached  in  Louisiana. 


So  early  as  1867  a  secret  society  had 
been  formed  first  in  Washington,  known 
as  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  ana  it  soon 
succeeded  in  forming  subordinate  lodges 
or  granges  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  other 
States.  It  was  declared  not  to  be  politi- 
cal ;  that  its  object  was  co-operation  among 
farmers  in  purchasing  supplies  from  first 
hands,  so  as  to  do  away  with  middle^men, 
but,  like  many  other  secret  organizations, 
it  was  soon  perverted  to  political  purposes, 
and  for  a  time  greatly  disturbed  the  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  Western  States.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  years  1873-74, 
when  the  Grangers  announced  a  contem- 
plated war  on  railroad  corporations,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  le^slatures  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  inducing  them 
subsequently  to  pass  acts,  the  validity  of 
which  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Stat€, 
under  a  temporary  popular  pressure  which 
was  apparently  irresistible,  could  not  sus- 
tain. The  efi'ect  of  these  laws  was  to  al- 
most bankrupt  the  Illinois  Central^  there- 
tofore wealthy,  to  cripple  all  railroads, 
to  interfere  largely  with  foreign  exports, 
and  to  react  against  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  States  passing  them,  that  the 
demand  for  repeal  was  soon  very  much 
greater  than  the  original  demand  for  pas- 
sage. As  these  laws,  though  repealed,  are 
still  often  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of 
political  and  corporate  questions,  we  give 
the  text  of  one  of  them : 

nitnoU  lUUroiMl  Act  of  1873. 

An  Act  to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust 
discrimination  in  the  rates  charged  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freights  on  railroads  in  tnis  State,  and  to 
punish  the  same,  and  prescribe  a  mode 
of  procedure  ana  rules  of  evidence  in 


relation  thereto,  and  to  repeal  an  aot 
titled  "  An  act  to  prevent  unjust  discriin'^ 
ination  and  extortions  in  the  rates  to  !>• 
charged  by  the  different  railnwds  in 
this  State  for  the  transportation  of  firei^ts 
on  said  roads,"  approved  April  7,  A.  IX 
1871. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enaded  by  ike  People 
of  the  State  of  Illiwrie,  represented  in  the 
General  Aesanbly,  If  any  railroad  corpo- 
ration, organized  or  doin^  business  in  uum 
State  under  any  act  of  incorporation,  or 
general  law  of  this  State  now  in  force,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  or  any 
railroad  corporation  organized  or  whicli 
may  hereafter  be  organized  under  the  lawa 
of  any  other  State,  and  doing  business  in 
this  State,  shall  charge,  collect,  demand, 
or  receive  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable 
rate  of  toll  or  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  freight  'of  any 
description,  or  for  the  use  and  transporta- 
tion of  any  railroad  car  upon  its  track,  or 
any  of  the  branches  thereof,  or  upon  any 
railroad  within  this  Stat«  which  it  has  the 
right,  license,  or  permission  to  use,  oper- 
ate, or  control,  the  same  ahall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  extortion,  and  upon  oonvictioa 
thereof  shall  be  dealt  with  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Ssc.  2.  If  any  such  railroad  corporatioB 
aforesaid  shall  make  any  unjust  aiscrimi- 
nation  in  its  rates  or  charges  of  toll,  or 
compensation,  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  freight  of  any  descriptioD, 
or  for  the  use  ana  transportation  of  any 
railroad  car  upon  its  said  road,  or  upon 
any  of  the  branches  thereof,  or  upon  rail- 
roads connected  therewith,  which  it  has 
the  riffht,  license,  or  permission  to  operate^ 
control,  or  use,  within  this  State,  the  same 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  having  violated 
the  provisions  oi  this  act,  and  upon  coa* 
viction  thereof  shall  be  dealt  with  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  such  railroad  corporation 
shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  for  the 
transportation  of  any  passenger,  or  freight 
of  any  description,  upon  its  railroad,  for 
any  distance  within  this  State,  the  same 
or  a  ereater  amount  of  toll  or  compensa- 
tion man  is  at  the  same  time  chargnl,  col- 
lected, or  received  for  the  transportation, 
in  the  same  direction,  of  any  passenger,  or 
like  quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class, 
over  a  greater  distance  of  the  same  rail- 
road ;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  re- 
ceive at  any  Doint  upon  this  railroad  a 
higher  rate  of  toiler  compensation  for  re- 
ceiving, handling,  or  delivering  fireight  of 
the  same  class  and  quantitv  than  it  shall 
at  the  same  time  charge,  collect,  or  receive 
at  an^  other  point  upon  the  same  railroad ; 
or  if  It  shall  charge,  collect  or  receive  for 
the  transportation  of  any  passenger,  or 
freight  of  any  description,  over  its  railroad 
a  greater  amount  as  toll  or  compenaatioe 
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tlisan  shall  at  the  same  time  he  charged, 
eoliected,  or  received  by  it  for  the  trans- 
partBtaonof  any  passenger  or  like  quantity 
of  fireigbt  of  the  same  class,  being  trans- 
ported in  the  same  direction  over  any  por- 
tion of  the  same  railroad  of  equal  distance ; 
or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from 
anj  person  or  parsons  a  higher  or  greater 
anioont  of  toll  or  compensation  man  it 
shall  at  the  same  time  charge,  collect,  or 
receive  fiom  any  other  person  or  persons 
for  recMving,  handling,  or  deUvering  freight 
of  the  same  class  and  like  quantity  at  the 
same  p<Hnt  npon  its  railroad ;  or  if  it  shall 
charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person 
or  peisons  for  the  transportation  of  any 
freight  Qpon  its  railroad  a  higher  or  great- 
er rate  of  toll  or  compensation  than  it  shall 
at  the  same  time  charge,  collect,  or  receive 
from  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the 
transportation  of  the  like  quantity  of  freight 
of  ^e  same  class  being  transported  from 
the  same  direction  over  ec^uai  distances  of 
the  same  railroad :  or  if  it  shall  charge, 
collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any 
railroad  car  or  can  upon  its  railroad  for  any 
distance  the  same  or  a  greater  amount  of 
toll  or  compensation  than  is  at  the  same 
time  charged,  collected,  or  received  from 
any  person  or  peisons  for  the  use  and  trans- 
portation of  any  railroad  car  of  the  same 
class  or  number,  for  a  like  purpose,  being 
transported  in  the  same  direction  over  a 
{pneater  distance  of  the  same  railroad ;  or 
if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from 
any  person  or  persons  for  the  use  and  trans- 
|x>rtatioti  of  any  railroad  car  or  cars  upon 
Its  railroad  a  higher  or  greater  rate  of  toll 
sr  compensation  than  it  shall  at  the  same 
time  cnaige,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
other  person  or  persons  for  the  use  and 
Irsnsportation  of  any  railroad  car  or  cars 
of  the  same  class  or  number,  for  a  like 
purpose,  being  transported  frx>m  the  same 
point  in  the  same  direction  over  an  equal 
distance  of  the  same  railroad ;  all  such  dis- 
criminating rates,  charges,  collections,  or 
receipts,  whether  made  directly  or  by  means 
of  any  rebate,  drawback,  or  other  shift  or 
evasion,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  against 
such  railroad  corporation  as  prima  facie 
evidence    of  the  unjust    discriminations 
prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  it  shall  not  be  aeemed  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse or  justification  of  such  discriminations 
on  the  part  of  such  railroad  corporation, 
that  the  railway  station  or  point  at  which 
it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  the  same 
or  less  rates  of  toll  or  compensation  for  the 
transportation  of  such  passenger  or  freight, 
or  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  such 
railroad  car  the  greater  distance  than  for 
the  shorter  distance,  is  a  railway  station  or 
point  at  which  there  exists  competition 
with  any  other  railroad  or  means  of  trans- 
portetion.    This  sectiou  shjdl  not  be  con* 


strued  so  as  to  exclude  other  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  any  unjust  discrimination  in 
freight  and  passenger  rates.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  extend  and  ap- 
ply to  any  railroad,  the  branches  thereof. 
and  any  road  or  roads  which  any  railroad 
corporation  has  the  right,  license,  or  per- 
mission to  use,  operate,  or  control,  wholly 
or  in  part,  witnin  the  State:  Provided, 
hoioever,  That  nothing  herein  c^ntainea 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  railroad 
corporations  from  issuing  commutation, 
excursion,  or  thousand  mile  tickets,  as  the 
same  are  now  issued  by  such  corporations. 

Sec.  4.  Any  such  railroad  cori)oration  • 
puilty  of  extortion,  or  of  making  any  un- 
just discrimination  as  to  passenger  or 
freight  rates,  or  the  rates  for  the  u^e  and 
transportation  of  railroad  cars,  or  in  re- 
ceiving, handling,  or  delivering  freights 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000)  nor  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  ($5,000)  for  the  first  offense;  and 
for  the  second  offense  not  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  nor  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000;)  and  for 
the  third  offense  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  nor  more  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000;)  and 
for  every  subsequent  offense  and  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000:) 
Frovidedf  That  in  all  cases  under  this  act 
either  party  shall  have  the  right  of  trial 
byjury. 

Sec.  5.  The  fines  hereinbefore  provided 
for  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  ot 
Illinois,  and  there  mav  be  several  counts 
joined  in  the  same  declaration  as  to  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination,  and  as  to 
passenger  and  freight  rates,  and  rates  for 
Che  use  and  transportation  of  railroad  cars, 
and  for  receiving,  handling  or  delivering 
freights.  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  case 
instituted  under  this  act,  the  jury  shall 
find  for  the  people,  the^  shall  assess  and 
return  with  their  verdict  the  amount  of 
the  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  the  defendant, 
at  any  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000J  nor  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ($5,000,)  and  the  court  shall 
render  judgment  accordingly ;  and  if  the 
juiy  shall  nnd  for  the  peoole,  and  that  the 
defendant  has  been  once  oefore  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
they  shall  return  such  fiinding  with  thtir 
verdict^  and  shall  assess  and  return  with 
their  verdict  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  defendant,  at  any  sum 
not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  (^,000) 
nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,- 
000,)  and  the  court  shall  render  iudgment 
accordingly ;  and  if  the  jury  shall  find  for 
the  people,  and  that  the  defendant  has  / 
been  twice  betore  convicted  of  a  violation  / 
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of  the  provisions  of  this  act^  with  respect 
to  extortion  or  unjust  discrimination,  they 
shall  return  such  finding  with  their  ver- 
dict, and  shall  assess  and  return  with  their 
verdict  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  defendant,  at  any  sum  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  aoUars  ($10,000) 
nor  more  than  twenty  thousana  dollars 
($20,000;)  and  in  like  manner  for  every 
subsequent  offense  and  conviction  such  de- 
fendan£  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000.)  Providedf 
That  in  all  cases  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  people  «hall  be  sufficient  to 
authorize  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  the 
people. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  such  railroad  corporation 
ehall,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  ask,  demand,  charge,  or  receive 
of  any  person  or  corporation,  any  extor- 
tionate charge  or  charges  for  tne  transpor- 
tation of  any  passengers,  goods,  mer- 
chandise, or  property,  or  for  receiving, 
handling,  or  aelivering  freights,  or  shall 
muhe  any  unjust  discrimination  against 
any  person  or  corporation  in  its  charges 
theiefor,  the  person  or  corporation  so  of- 
fended against  may  for  each  ofiense  re- 
cotrer  of  such  raiiroad  corporation,  in  any 
form  of  action,  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  party  ag- 
grieved, together  with  cost  of  suit  and  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  court  where  the  same  is  heard,  on  ap- 
peal or  otherwise,  and  taxed  as  a  part  of 
the  costs  of  the  case. 

Bec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  rail- 
road and  warehouse  commissioners  to  per- 
sonally investigate  and  ascertain  whether 
tl)e  provisions  of  this  act  are  violated  by 
any  railroad  corporation  in  this  State,  and 
Ui  visit  the  various  stations  upon  the  line 
o?  each  railroad  for  that  purpose,  as  often 
as  practicable ;  and  whenever  the  &cts  in 
any  manner  ascertained  by  said  commis- 
sioners shidl  in  their  judgment  warrant 
such  prosecution,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
8aid  commissioners  to  immediately  cause 
suits  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted 
against  any  railroad  corporation  which 
may  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Such  suits  and  prosecutions  may  be  insti- 
tuted in  any  countv  in  the  State,  through 
or  into  which  the  line  of  the  railroad  cor- 
poration sued  for  violating  this  act  may 
extend.  And  such  railroad  and  ware- 
house commissioners  are  hereby  author- 
ized, when  the  facts  of  the  case  presented 
to  them  shall,  in  their  judgment,  warrant 
the  commencement  of  such  action,  to  em- 
ploy counsel  to  assist  the  Attorney  General 
in  conducting  such  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
State.  No  such  suits  commenced  by  said  j 
commissioners  shall  be  dismissed,  except! 
Mid  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  I 


and  the  Attorney  General  shall  coosettt 
thereto. 

Sec.  8.    The  railroad   and  warehouse 
commissioners  are  hereby  directed  to  mftke 
for  each  of  the  railroad  corporations  doiiif^ 
business  in  this  State,  as  soon  as  practi* 
cable,  a  schedule  of  reasonable  mazimuiD 
rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  ai 
passengers  and  freight  and  cars  on  each  ol 
said  railroads;  and  said  schedule  shall,  in 
all  suits  brought  against  any  such  railroad 
corporations,  wherein  is  in  anv  way  in- 
volved the  chanee  of  any  sucii  railroad 
corporation  for  tne  transportation  of  any 
passenger  or  freight  or  cars^  or  unjust  di^ 
crimination  in  relation  thereto,  be  deemed 
and  taken,  in  aU  courts  of  tlJs  State,  us 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  rates  therein 
fixed  are  reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  passem* 
gers  and  fireights  ana  cars  upon  the  rail- 
roads for  which  said  schedules  may  have 
been  respectively  prepared.  Said  commis- 
sioners shall,  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
often  as  circumstances  may  require,  change 
and  revise  said  schedules,     when  each 
schedules  shall  have  been  made  or  revised 
as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
commissioners  to  cause  publication  thereof 
to  be  made  for  three  successive  weeks,  in 
some  pnblic  newspaper  published  in  the 
city  of^Sprinefield  in  this  state :  **  I^rovided, 
That  the  schedules  thus  prepared  shall 
not  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  as 
herein  provided  until  schedules  shall  have 
been  prepared  and  published  as  albresaid 
for  all  the  railroad  companies  now  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  until 
the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1874, 
or  until  ten  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
next  session  of  this  General  A^mblv, 
provided  a  session  of  the  General  Assombty 
shall  be  held  previous  to  the  fifteenth  day 
of  January  aforesaid.^'  All  such  Fchednles, 
purporting  to  be  printed  and  publi(«hed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  received  and  hdd,  in 
all  such  suits,  as  prima  faei^  the  schedules 
of  said    commissioners,  without   further 
proof  than  the  production  of  the  paper  in 
which  they  were  published,  togetner  with 
the  certificate  of  the  publisher  of  said 
paper  that  the  schedule  therein  contained 
18  a  true  copy  of  the  schedule  furnished 
for  publication  by  said  commissioners,  and 
that  it  has  been  published  the  above  speci- 
fied time ;  and  an^  such  paper  purporting 
to  have  been  pubhshed  at  said  city,  and  to 
be  a  public  newspaper,  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  been  so  published  at  the  date 
thereof,  and  to  be  a  public  newspaper. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  cases  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  the  rules  of  evidence  shall 
be  the  same  as  in  other  civil  actions,  ex* 
cept  as  hereinbefore  otherwise  provided. 
All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  conn^ 
treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  suit  la 
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tried,  hw  the  person  collecting  the  same, 
in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  to  be 
used  Ibr  coantj  purposes.  The  remedies 
hereby  giren  snail  be  regarded  as  cumula- 
tive to  the  remedies  now  given  bjr  law 
agsiii»t  railroad  corporations,  and  this  act 
efiall  not  be  constmed  as  repealing  any 
statute  giving  such  remedies.  Suits  com- 
menced under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  busi- 
ness, except  criminal  business. 

Sec.  11.    The  term  "railroad  corpora- 
tion," contained   in   this   act,   shall   be 
deemed  and  taken  to  mean  all  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  individuals  now  own- 
ing or  operating,  or  which  may  hereafter 
o^wm  or  operate  any  railroad,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  this  State ;  and  the  provisions 
of  una  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  firms, 
an  i  companies,  and  to  all  associations  of 
per«on%,  whether  incorporated  or  other- 
^rise,  that  shall  do  business  as  common 
carriers  upon  any  of  the  lines  of  railways 
in  this  State  (street  railways  excepted)  the 
same  as  to  railroad  corporations  therein- 
before mentioned. 

Sec.  12.  An  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  pre- 
sent unjust  discriminations  and  extortions 
in  the  rates  to  be  charged  bv  the  different 
railroads  in  this  State  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  on  said  roads,"  approved 
April  7,  A.  D.  1871.  is  hereby  repealed, 
hut  such  repeal  shtfll  not  affect  nor  repeal 
any  penalty  incurred  or  right  accrued 
under  said'  act  prior  to  the  time  this  act 
takes  effect,  nor  any  proceedings  or  prose- 
cutions to  enforce  such  rights  or  penalties. 
Approved  May  2,  1878. 

8.  ai.  CuLLOM, 
Speaker  House  of  Bepresentatives, 

John  Early, 

Prendent  of  the  Senate. 

JoHX  L.  Beveridge, 

Governor, 

The  same  spirit,  if  not  the  same  organi- 
zation, led  to  many  petitions  to  Congress 
for  the  regulation  of  mter-state  commerce 
and  freight  rates,  and  to  some  able  reports 
on  the  subject.  Those  which  have  com- 
manded most  attention  were  by  Senator 
Windom  of  Minnesota  and  Representative 
Reagan  of  Texas,  the  latter  being  the  au- 
thor of  a  bill  which  commanded  much 
fonsideration  from  Congress  in  the  sessions 
of  .1878-'80,  but  which  has  not  vet  secured 
favorable  action.  In  lieu  or  such  bill 
Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  entire  Question.  Final 
action  has  not  yet  been  taken,  and  at  this 
writine  interest  in  the  subject  seems  to 
have  na^ed. 

The  disastrous  political  action  attempted 
by  the  Qrangers  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
led  to  such  general  condemnation  that  sub- 


seouent  attempts  were  abandoned  save  in 
isolated  cases,  and  as  a  rule  the  society  has 
passed  away.  The  principle  upon  which 
it  was  based  was  wholly  unsound,  and  if 
strictly  carried  out,  would  de»trov  all  home 
improvements  and  enterprise,  rarties  and 
societies  based  upon  a  class,  and  directed 
or  perverted  toward  political  obiects,  are 
very  happily  short-lived  in  this  Republic 
of  ours.  If  they  could  thrive,  the  Repub- 
lic could  not  long  endure. 


/ 


%wppimmmmimry  Cl-vi]  R%hts  Bill. 

Senator  Sumner's  Supplementary  Civil 
Rijkhts  Bill  was  passed  oy  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  43d  Congress,  though  its  ereat 
author  had  died  the  year  before — ^March 
11th,  1874.  The  text  of  the  Act  is  given 
in  Book  V.  of  this  volume,  on  Existine 
Political  Laws.  Its  validity  was  sustained 
by  the  U.  8.  District  Courts  in  their  iu- 
structions  to  grand  juries.  The  first  con- 
viction under  the  Act  was  in  PhiladelphiA, 
in  February,  1876.  Rev.  Fields  Cook, 
pastor  of  the  Third  Baptist  colored  church 
of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  was  refhsed  sleep- 
ing and  eatinff  accommodations  at  the  Bing- 
ham House,  oy  Upton  S.  Newcomer.  o:ae 
of  its  clerks;  and  upon  the  trial  or  the 
case,  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  John 
Cadwalader,  Judge,  instructed  the  jury 
as  follows : 

The  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  makes  all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  luid 
provides  that  no  State  shall  make  or  .en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  Ihe 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  »  *  ♦ 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  This 
amendment  expressly  ^ves  to  Congress 
the  power  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate 
legislation.  An  act  of  Congress  of  March 
1,  1875,  enacts  that  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  accommodations,  advantages,  facilities 
and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances 
on  land  or  water,  theatres  and  other  places 
of  public  amusement,  subject  onl^  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  established  by 
law,  and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of 
every  race  and  color,  and  makes  it  a  crimi- 
nal offense  to  violate  these  enactments  by 
denying  to  any  citizen,  except  for  reasons 
by  law  applicable  to  citizens  of  every  race 
and  color,  *  *  *  the  full  enjoyment  of  anv 
of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  facili- 
ties or  privileges  enumerated.  As  the  law 
of  Pennsylvania  had  stood  until  the  2241  of 
March,  1867,  it  was  not  wrongful  for  inn- 
keepers or  carriers  by  land  or  water  to  dia^ 
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criminate  against  travelers  of  the  colored 
race  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude  them 
from  any  part  of  the  inns  or  public  con- 
veyances which  was  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
clusive accommodation  of  white  travelers. 
The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  by  an 
act  of  22d  of  March,  1867,  altered  the  law 
in  this  respect  as  to  passengers  on  railroads. 
But  the  law  of  the  State  was  not  changed 
as  to  inns  by  any  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Therefore,  independently  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  act  of  Ck)ngress 
now  in  question,  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendant on  the  occasion  in  question  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  lawful.  It  is  not  ne- 
ces&ary  to  express  an  opinion  upon  Uiis 
point,  because  the  decision  of  the  case  de- 
pends upon  the  effect  of  this  act  of  Con- 
fress.  I  am  under  opinion  that  under  the 
'ourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion the  enactment  of  this  law  was  within 
the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  act  of 
Congress  according  to  its  fair  meaning. 
According  to  this  meaning  of  the  act  I  am 
of  opinion  that  if  this  detendant,  bein^  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  receiving  travelers 
in  this  inn,  and  of  providing  necessaij  and 
proper  accommodations  for  them  in  it,  re- 
fused such  accommodations  to  the  witness 
Cook,  then  a  traveler,  by  reason  of  his 
color,  the  defendant  is  ^ilty  in  manner 
and  form  as  he  stands  indicted.  If  the 
case  depended  upon  the  unsupported  tes- 
timony of  this  witness  alone,  there  might 
be  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  de- 
fendant was  the  person  in  charge  of  this 
part  of  the  business.  But  under  this  head 
the  additional  testimony  of  Mr.  Annan 
seems  to  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  reason- 
able doubt.  If  the  jury  are  convinced  of 
the  defendant's  identity,  thev  will  con- 
sider whether  any  reasonable  doubt  of  his 
conduct  or  motives  in  refusing  the  accom- 
modations to  Fields  Cook  can  exist.  The 
case  appears  to  the  court  to  be  proved ;  but 
this  question  b  for  the  jury,  not  for  the 
court.  If  the  jurv  have  anv  reasonable 
doubt,  they  should  find  the  defendant  not 
guilty ;  otherwise  they  will  find  him  guilty. 
The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
March  1, 1876,  and  the  Court  imposed  a 
fine  of  $500. 


Tlie  Kotton  Amcndmeiit. 

In  the  session  of  73,  Senator  Morton,  of 
Indiana,  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  the  general 
choice  of  Presidential  Electors  by  Con- 
gressional districts,  and  delivered  several 
speeches  on  the  subject  which  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time.  Since  then 
manv  amendments  have  been  introduced 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  an- 
nual discussion.    We  quote  the  Morton 


Amendment  as  the  one  most  likely  to  com- 
mand favorable  action : 

**  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/Rep' 
reierUoHves  of  the  United  States  of  ^fneriem 
in  Congress  assembled^  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein :)  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  seTend 
States,  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  to 
wit: 

"  Article  — . 

"I.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  in  the  manner  following:     £ach 
State  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  equal 
in  number  to  the  number  of  Hepresenta* 
tives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
in  the  Confess,  to  be  composed  of  ooh- 
tiguous  territory,  and  to  be  as  nearly  equal 
in  population  as  may  be ;  and  the  person 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  m  each 
district  for  President  shall  receive  the  ¥Ote 
of  that  district,  which  shall  count  one  pres- 
idential vote. 

*^II.  The  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  President  in  a  Btate 
shall  receive  two  presidential  votes  firom 
the  State  at  large. 

''III.  The  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  presidentia^otes  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  President 

"IV.  If  two  persons  have  the  same 
number  of  votes  in  any  State,  it  being  the 
highest  number,  they  shall  receive  each 
one  presidential  vote  from  the  State  at 
large ;  and  if  more  than  two  persons  shall 
have  each  the  same  number  of  votes  in  any 
State,  it  being  the  highest  number,  no 
presidential  vote  shall  be  counted  from  the 
State  at  lar^e..  If  more  persons  than  one 
shall  have  the  same  number  of  votes,  it 
being  the  highest  number  in  any  district, 
no  presidential  vote  shall  be  counted  from 
that  district 

"  V.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  election  of  Vice-President 

''VI.  The  Confess  shall  have  power  to 
provide  for  holding  and  conducting  the 
elections  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  to  establish  tribunals  for  Uie  decision 
of  such  elections  as  may  be  contested." 

VII.  The  States  shall  be  divided  int* 
districts  by  the  legislatures  thereof,  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  the  same. 

The  present  mode  of  election  is  given  in 
Book  V .  of  this  volume. 


During  1875  an  extensive  Whisky  ^ng, 
organized  to  control  revenue  legialatioQ 
and  avoidance  of  revenue  taxes,  was  dis- 
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eoyered  in  the  West.  It  was  an  aasocia- 
tion.  of  distillers  in  collusion  with  Federal 
oAoeiB^  and  ^r  a  time  it  succeeded  in  de- 
branding  tlie  government  of  the  tax  on  dis- 
tilled spirits.  This  form  of  corruption, 
after  the  declaration  by  President  Grant — 
"^let  no  ^oUty  man  escape" — was  traced 
by  detectiTea  to  the  portals  of  the  White 
Souae,  bat  even  partisan  rancor  could  not 
eoimect  the  President  therewith.  O.  E. 
Baboock,  however,  was  his  private  Secre- 
tarWy  and  upon  him  was  charged  complicity 
iritk  the  mud.  He  was  tried  and  aoauit-' 
t^,  but  had  to  resign.  Several  ^  Federal 
were  convict^  at  St.  Louis. 


A  of  BtUaukp, 


Another  form  of  corruption  was  dis- 
covered in  1876,  when  the  House  im- 
peached  Wm.  W.  Belknap,  the  Secretaiy 
of  War,  on  the  charge  of  scdling  an  Indian 
trading  establishment.  The  first  and  main 
specification  was,  that — 

On  or  sbout  the  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  said 
William  W.  Belknap,  while  Secretary  of 
War  as  aforesaid,  dia  receive  from  Caleb 
P.  Marsh  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  appointed  said 
John  S.  Evans  to  maintain  a  trading- 
establishment  at  Fort  Sill  aforesaid,  and 
for  continuing  him  therein. 

Tlie  followmg  summair  of  the  record 
shows  the  result,  and  that  ^Iknap  escaped 
punishment  by  a  refusal  of  two-thirds  to 
vote  "guilty:" 

The  examination  of  witnesses  was  be- 
nn,  and  continued  on  various  days,  till 
July  26,  when  the  case  was  closed. 

August  1. — ^The  Senate  voted.  On  the 
first  article,  thirty-five  voted  guilty,  and 
twenty-five  not  guilty.  On  tne  second, 
third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Maxey  made  the 
thirty-sixth  who  voted  guilty.  On  the  fifth, 
Mr.  MoRTOM'  made  the  thiit^-seventh  who 
voted  guilty.    The  vote  on  first  was : 

Voting  Guilty  —  Messrs.  Bayard, 
Booth,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Codcrdly 
Coopetj  Davi8,  Dawes,  DennUy  Edmunds, 
ChrdoHf  Hamilton,  Harvey,  Hitchcock, 
Kdfy,  Keman,  Key^  McOreery-,  McDonald, 
Merrimony  Mitchell,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
Norwoody  Oglesby,  Randolphy  Ransom, 
Robertson,  Sargent^  SauUbury,  Sherman, 
Sievemon,  Tkumumy  Wadleigh,  Wallace, 
Whute,  Wither9—S5. 

VOTING  Not  Guilty— Messrs.  Allison, 
Anthony,  Boutwell,  Bruce,  Cameron  of 
Wisconsin,  Christiancy,  Conkling.  Cono- 
ver,  Cragin,  Dorsey,  Eaton,  Ferry  or  Michi- 
gan, Frelinghuvsen,  Hamlin,  Howe,  In- 
salls.  Jones  of  t^evada,  Logan,  McMillan, 
Paddock,  Patterson,  Spencer,  West,  Win- 
doim  Wright— 26. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Florida  declined  to  vote* 


Those  "  voting  not  guilty''  generally  de- 
nied jurisdiction,  and  so  voted  accordingly. 
Belknap  had  resigned  and  the  claim  was 
set  up  that  he  was  a  private  citizen. 


By  1874  tl^  Democrats  of  the  South, 
who  then  generally  classed  themselves  as 
Conservatives,  had  gained  control  of  all 
the  State  governments  except  those  of 
Louisiana,  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 
In  nearly  all,  the  Republican  governments 
had  called  upon  President  Grant  for  mili- 
tary aid  in  maintaining  their  positions,  but 
this  was  declined  except  in  the  presence  of 
such  outbreak  as  the  proper  State  authori- 
ties could  not  suppress.  In  Arkansas, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  Grant 
declined  to  interfere  save  to  cause  the 
Attorney  General  to  give  legal  advice. 
The  condition  of  all  these  governments 
demanded  constant  attention  mm  the  £x* 
ecutive,  and  his  task  was  most  difficult  and 
dan^rous.  The  cry  came  from  the  Demo- 
cratic partisans  in  the  South  for  home-rule ; 
another  came  from  the  negroes  that  they 
were  constantly  disfranchised,  intimidated 
and  assaulted  by  the  White  League,  a  body 
of  men  organized  in  the  Gulf  States  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  *'  carpet- 
bag governments."  So  conflicting  were 
the  stories,  and  so  great  the  fear  of  a  final 
and  destructive  war  of  races,  that  the  Con- 
gressional elections  in  the  North  were  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war  greatly  in- 
fluenced. The  Forty-fourth  Congress,  wh  ich 
met  in  December,  1875,  had  been  changed 
by  what  was  called  "the  tidal  wave."  from 
Republican  to  Democratic,  and  M.  C.  Kerr, 
of  Indiana,  was  elected  Speaker.  The 
Senate  remained  Republican  with  a  re- 
duced margin. 

The  troubles  in  the  South,  and  especially 
in  Louisiana^  had  been  in  the  year  previous 
and  were  still  of  the  gravest  character. 
Gen'l  Sheridan  had  been  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1875, 
made  a  report  which  startled  the  country 
as  to  the  doings  of  the  White  League.  ^  As 
it  still  remains  a  subject  for  frequent  quo- 
tation we  give  its  text: 

SHERIDAN'S  REPORT. 

New  Orleans,  January  10, 1875. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War  • 

Since  the  year  1866,  nearly  thirty -five 
hundred  persons,  a  great  majority  of  whom 
were  colored  men,  have  been  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  State.  In  1868  the  official 
record  shows  that  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four  were  killed  and  wounded. 
From  1868  to  the  present  time,  no  official 
investi^tion  has  been  made,  and  the  civil 
authorities  in  all  but  a  few  caseahave  been 
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unable  to  arrest,  convict  and  punish  per- 
petrators. Consequently,  there  are  no  cor- 
rect records  to  be  consulted  for  informa- 
tion. There  is  ample  evidence,  however, 
to  show  that  more  than  twelve  hundred 
persons  have  been  killed  and  wounded  du- 
ring this  time,  on  account  of  their  political 
sentiments.  Frightful  massacres  have  oc- 
curred in  the  parishes  of  Bossier,  Caddo, 
Catahoula,  Saint  Bernard,  Saint  Landry, 
Grant  and  Orleans.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  the  massacres  in  the  above  named 
parishes  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  them.  The  isolated  cases 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  in- 
stances which  I  have  taken  from  a  mass 
of  evidence  now  lying  before  me  of  men 
killed  on  account  of  their  political  princi- 

Eles.  In  Natchitoches  Parish,  the  num- 
er  of  isolated  cases  reported  is  thirty- 
three.  In  the  parish  of  Bienville,  the 
number  of  men  killed  is  thirty.  In  Red 
River  Parish  the  number  of  isolated  cases 
of  men  killed  is  thirty-four.  In  Winn  Par- 
ish the  number  of  isolated  cases  where  men 
were  killed  is  fifteen.  In  Jackson  Parish 
the  number  killed  is  twenty ;  and  in  Cata- 
houla Parish  the  number  of  isolated  cases 
reported  where  men  were  killed  is  fifty ; 
and  most  of  the  country  parishes  through- 
out the  State  will  show  a  corresponding 
state  of  afiairs.  The  following  statement 
will  illustrate  the  character  and  kind  of 
these  outrages.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
1874,  in  Rea  River  Parish^  six  State  and 
parish  officers,  named  TwitchelL  Divers,. 
Holland,  Howell,  Edgerton  ana  Willis, 
were  taken,  together  with  four  negroes, 
under  guard,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  State, 
and  were  deliberately  murdered  on  the  30th 
of  August,  1874.  The  White  League  tried, 
sentenced,  and  hung  two  negroes  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1874.  Three  negroes  were 
shot  and  killed  at  Brownsville,  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  United  States  troops  in 
the  parish.  Two  White  Leaguers  rode  up 
to  a  negro  cabin  and  called  for  a  drink  of 
water.  When  the  old  colored  man  turned 
to  draw  it,  they  shot  him  in  the  back  and 
killed  him.  The  courts  were  all  broken 
up  in  this  district,  and  the  district  judge 
drfven  out.  In  the  parish  of  Caddo,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  troops, 
all  of  the  officers  at  Shreveport  were  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  by  the  White  League, 
which  took  possession  of  the  place.  Among 
those  obliged  to  abdicate  were  Walsh,  the 
mayor,  Rapers,  the  sheriff,  Wheaton,  clerk 
of  the  court,  Durant,  the  recorder,  and 
Ferguson  and  Renfro,  administrators.  Two 
colored  men,  who  had  given  evidence  in 
regard  to  frauds  committed  in  the  parish, 
were  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives  and 
reached  this  city  last  night,  having  been 
smuggled  through  in  a  cargo  of  cotton.  In 
the  parish  of  Bossier  the  White  League 
hATe  attempted  to  force  the  abdication  of 


Judge  Baker,  the  United  States  Oomini^ 
sioner  and  parish  judge,  together  witk 
O'Neal,  the  sheriff,  and  Walker,  the  cleric 
of  the  court ;  and  they  have  compelled  thm 
parish  and  district  courts  to  suspend  operar 
tions.  Judge  Baker  states  that  the  White 
Lei^ers  notified  him'  several  times  thjtt  if 
he  became  a  candidate  on  the  republican 
ticket,  or  if  he  attempted  to  organize  the 
republican  party,  he  should  not  live  until 
election. 

They  also  tried  to  intimidate  him  throi^i 
his  family  by  making  the  same  threats  to 
his  wife,  and  when  told  by  him  that  he  warn 
a  United  States  commissioner,  they  notified 
him  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  the  fimctionB 
of  his  office.    In  but  few  of  the  country 
parishes  can  it  be  trulv  said  that  tlie  law  » 
properly  enforced,  and  in  some  of  the  par- 
ishes the  judges  have  not  been  able  to  Bold 
court  for  the  past  two  years.    Human  life 
in  this  State  is  held  so  cheaply,  that  when 
men   are  killed   on   account  of  political 
opinions,  the  murderers  are  regarded  rathiv 
as  heroes  than  as  criminals,  in  the  locali- 
ties where  they  reside,  and  by  the  White 
League  and  their  supporters.    An  illurtn- 
tion  of  the  ostracism  that  prevails  in  the 
State  may  be  found  in  a  resolution   vf  a 
White  Lea^e  club  in  the  parish  of  De 
Soto,  which    states,    '*That  they  pledge 
themselves  under  (no  ?)  circumstances  after 
the  coming  election  to  employ,  rent  land 
to,  or  in  any  other  manner  give  aid,  com- 
fort, or  credit,  to  any  man,  Tmite  or  black, 
who  votes  against  the  nominees  of  the 
white  man's  party."    Safety  for  individuals 
who  express  their  opinion  in  the  isolated 
portion  of  this  State  has  existed  only  when 
that  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  principles 
and  par^  supported  by  the  Ku>Klux  and 
White  League  organizations.    Only  yiss- 
terday  Judge  Myers,  the  parish  iudge  of 
the  parish  of  Natchitoches,  called  on  me 
upon  his  arrival  in  this  city,  and  stated 
that  in  order  to  reach  here  alive,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  home  by  stealth,  and 
after  night&dl,  and  make  his  wajr  to  Littl« 
Eock,  Arkansas,  and  come  to  this  city  by 
way  of  Memphis.    He  further  states  that 
while  his  father  was  lying  at  the  point  ot 
death  in  the  same  village,  he  was  unable 
to  visit  him  for  fear  of  assassination ;  and 
yet  he  is  a  native  of  the  parish,  and  pro- 
scribed for  his  political  sentiments  only. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  bad  gov- 
ernment has  existed  in  this  State  it  is  the 
result  of  the  armed  organizations,   which 
have  now  crystallized  into  what  is  called  the 
White  League ;  instead  of  bad  government 
developing  them,  they  have  by  their  ter- 
rorism prevented  to  a  considerable  eiitent 
the  collection  of  taxes,  the  holding  of 
courts,  the  punishment  of  criminals^  and 
vitiated  public  sentiment  by  familiarizing 
it  with  the  scenes  above  described.     1  am 
now  engaged  in  compiling  evidence  for  a 
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detailed  report  u^n  the  above  sabject,bat 
it  will  be  some  time  before  I  can  obtain 
all  &e  requisite  data  to  cover  the  cases 
tliat  lisTe  occurred  throughout  the  8tate. 
I  will  also  report  in  due  time  upon  the  same 
sabject  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
siaaippL 

P.  H.  Sheridan, 
Litutenant'  General. 

I^resident  Grant  said  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  January  18, 1875 : — 

^It  has  been  bitt^ly  and  persistently 
allied  that  Eello^  was  not  elected. 
liV^hether  he  was  or  not  is  not  altogether 
certain,  nor  is  it  any  more  certain  that  his 
competitor,  McEnery,  was  chosen.  The 
election  was  a  gigantic  fraud,  and  there  are 
no  reliable  returns  of  its  result.  Kello^ 
obtained  possession  of  the  office,  and  in 
my  opinion  has  more  right  to  it  than  his 
competitor. 

"  6n  the  20th  of  February,  1878,  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  of 
the  Senate  made  a  report,  in  which  they 
say  they  were  satisfiea  by  testimony  that 
the  manipulation  of  the  election  machinery 
by  Warmoth  and  others  was  eauivalent  to 
twenty  thousand  votes ;  and  tney  add,  to 
recognize  the  McEnery  government 
'  woSd  be  recognizing  a  government  based 
upon  firaud,  in  defiance  of  the  i#Bhes  and 
intention  of  the  voters  of  the  State.'  As- 
suming the  correctness  of  the  statements 
in  this  report^  (and  they  seem  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  country^)  the 
great  cnroe  in  Louisiana,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  is,  that  one  is  holding 
the  office  of  governor  who  was  cheated  out 
of  twenty  thousand  votes,  against  another 
whose  title  to  the  office  is  undoubtedly 
based  on  fraud,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  the  voters  of  the 
State. 

"  Misinformed  and  misjudging  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  report  the  sup- 
porters of  McEnery  proceeded  to  displace 
oy  force  in  some  counties  of  the  State  the 
appointees  of  Governor  Kello^;  and  on 
the  13th  of  April,  in  an  effort  oithat  kind, 
a  butchery  or  citizens  was  committed  at 
Colfax,  which  in  blood-thirstiness  and  bar- 
barity is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  acts  of 
savage  warfare. 

'^  To  put  this  matter  beyond  controversy, 
I  quote  from  the  charge  of  Judge  Woo<ls, 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  to  the 
jury  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs, 
Omikshank  and  othen,  in  New  Orleans, 
in  March,  1874.    He  said : 

^ '  In  tne  case  on  trial  there  are  many 
facts  not  in  controversy.  I  proceed  to 
state  some  of  them  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  counsel  on  both  sides ;  and  if  I 
state  as  a  conceded  fact  any  matter  that  is 
din>uted,  they  can  correct  me.' 
^  After  stating  the  origin  of  the  diffi- 
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culty,  which  grew  out  of  an  attempt  of 
white  persons  to  drive  the  parish  judge 
and  sheriff,  appointees  of  Kellogg,  from 
office,  and  their  attempted  protection  by 
colored  persons,  which  led  to  some  fight- 
ing in  which  quite  a  number  of  negroes 
were  killed,  the  judge  states : 

" '  Most  of  those  who  were  not  killed 
were  taken  prisoners.  Fifteen  or  sixteen 
of'  the  blacKs  had  lifted  the  boards  and 
taken  refuge  under  the  floor  of  the  court- 
house. They  were  all  captured.  About 
thirty-seven  men  were  taken  prisoners; 
the  number  is  not  definitely  fixed.  They 
were  kept  under  guard  until  dark.  They 
were  lea  out,  two  oy  two,  and  shot.  Most 
of  the  men  were  shot  to  death.  A  few 
were  wounded,  not  mortally,  and  by  pre- 
tending to  be  dead  were  afterward,  during 
the*  night,  able  to  make  their  escape. 
Among  them  was  the  Levi  Nelson  named 
in  the  indictment 

**  *  The  dead  bodies  of  the  negroes  killed 
in  this  affair  were  left  unburied  until  Tues- 
day, April  15.  when  they  were  buried  by  a 
deputy  marsnal  and  an  officer  of  the 
militia  from  New  Orleans.  These  persons 
found  fifty- nine  dead  bodies.  They  show- 
ed pistol-shot  wounds,  the  great  majority 
in  the  head,  and  most  of  them  in  the  back 
of  the  head.  In  addition  to  the  fifty-nine 
dead  bodies  found,  some  charred  remains 
of  dead  bodies  were  discovered  near  the 
court-house.  Six  dead  bodies  were  found 
under  a  warehouse,  all  shot  in  the  head 
but  one  or  two,  which  were  shot  in  the 
breast. 

" '  The  only  white  men  injured  from  the 
beginning  ot  these  troubles  to  their  close 
were  Hadnot  and  Harris.  The  court- 
house and  its  contents  were  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

**  *  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  in 
the  crowd  of  whites  bore  any  lawfiil  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  any  of  the  blacks. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  either  Nash  or 
Cazabat,  after  the  affair,  ever  demanded 
their  offices,  to  which  they  had  set  up 
claim,  but  Register  continued  to  act  as 
parish  iudge,  and  Shaw  as  Sheriff. 

**  *  These  are  facts  in  this  case,  as  I  under- 
stand them  to  be  admitted.' 

"  To  hold  the  people  of  Louisiana  gen- 
erally responsible  for  these  atrocities  would 
not  be  just ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
insuperable  obstructions  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  punishing  these  murderers,  and 
the  so-called  conservative  papers  of  the 
State  not  only  justified  the  massacre,  but 
denounced  as  Federal  tyranny  and  despot- 
ism the  attempt  of  the  United  States  offi- 
cers to  bring  them  to  justice.  Fierce  de- 
nunciations ring  through  the  country 
about  office-holding  and  election  matters 
in  Louisiana,  while  every  one  of  the  Golfiix 
miscreants 'goes  unwhipped  of  justice,  and 
no  way  can  be  found  in  this  boasted  land 
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of  civDization  and  Christianitf  to  punish 
the  perp«trators  of  this  bloody  and  mon- 
strous crime. 

"  Not  unlike  this  was  the  massacre  in 
August  last.  Several  northern  young  men 
of  capital  and  enterprise  had  started  the 
little  and  flourishing  town  of  Ck>ushatta. 
Some  of  them  were  republicans  and  office- 
holders under  Kellc^.  They  were  there- 
fore doomed  to  dea£  Six  of  them  were 
seized  and  carried  away  from  their  homes 
and  murdered  in  cold  blood.  No  one  has 
been  punished;  and  the  conserrative  press 
of  the  State  denounced  all  efforts  to  that 
end,  and  boldly  justified  the  crime." 

The  House  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1875, 
by  a  strict  party  vote,  155  Kepublicans  to 
8d  Democrats,  recognized  the  Kellogg  gov- 
ernment. The  Senate  did  the  same  on 
March  5th,  by  83  to  23,  also  a  party  vote. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
recommending  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
«entatives  of  that  State  seat  the  persons 
rightfully  entitled  thereto  from  certain 
districts,  the  whole  subject  was,  by  consent 
of  parties,  referred  to  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  tne  House  who  examined  into 
Louisiana  affairs,  viz. :  Messrs.  George  F. 
Hoar,  William  A.  Wheeler.  William  P. 
Frye,  CJharles  Foster,  William  Walter 
Phelps,  CHarkson  N.  Potter  and  Samuel  S. 
Marsnall,  who,  after  careful  examination, 
made  an  award,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in  April,  1875.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  the  **  Wheeler  Compromise." 


T«xt  of  tbe  "Wlieeler  CompromUe* 

New  Orleans,  March,  1875. 

WhereaSf  It  is  desirable  to  adjust  the 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  general  elec- 
tion in  this  State,  in  1872,  the  action  of 
the  Returning  Board  in  declaring  and  pro- 
mulgating the  results  of  the  general  elec- 
tion, in  the  month  of  November  last,  and 
the  organization  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  4th  day  of  January  last, 
such  adjustment  being  deemed  necessary 
to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  order 
in  this  State. 

Now,  therefore,  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservative  party,  claiming  to 
have  been  elected  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  their  certifi- 
cates of  election  have  been  illegally  with- 
held by  the  Returning  Board,  hereby 
severally  agree  to  submit  their  claims  to 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  award  and  arbitrament  of  Ceorge  F. 
Hoar,  William  A.  Wheeler,  William  P. 
Frye,  Charles  Foster,  William  Walter 
Phelns,  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  and  Samuel  S. 
Marsnall,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to 
examine  and^ determine  the  same  upon  the 
equities  of  the  several  cases ;   and  when 


such  awards  shall  be  made,  we  herebj 
severally  agree  to  abide  bv  the  same : 

And  such  of  us  as  may  become  memben 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  under 
^is  arrangement,  hereby  severally  agree 
to  sustain  dj  our  influence  and  votes  the 
joint  resolution  herein  set  forth. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Demo- 
crats who  claimed  tli^t  their  certificates  of 
election  as  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives had  been  illegally  withheld 
Dy  the  Returning  Board.] 

And  the  undersigned  claiming  to  hare 
been  elected  Senators  from  the  Eighth  and 
Twenty-Second  Senatorial  Districts,  herebx 
agree  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  fore- 
going award  and  arbitrament,  and  in  all 
respects  to  abide  the  results  of  the  same. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Demo- 
crats, who  made  a  like  claim  as  to  seats  in 
the  Senate.] 

And  the  undersigned,  holding  cer^- 
cates  of  election  from  the  Returning  Board, 
hereby  severally  agree  that  upon  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  awara  of  the  foregoing  arbi- 
trators they  will,  when  the  same  shall  have 
been  ratified  by  the  report  of  the  Commit' 
tee  on  Elections  and  Qualifications  of  the 
body  in  session  at  the  State  House  claim- 
ing to  be  the  House  of  Reoresentativea, 
attend  the  sitting  of  the  said  House  for  the 
purpose  #f  adopting  said  report,  and  if 
said  report  shall  be  adopted,  and  the  mem- 
bers embraced  in  the  foregoing  report 
shall  be  seated,  then  the  undersigned  seve- 
rally agree  that  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  said  report  they  will  vote  for 
the  following  joint  resolution : 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  relation  to  whose  seats  there  was 
no  controversy.] 

jonrr  besolution. 

Raolvedf  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  That  said  Assembly, 
without  approving  the  same,  will  not  dis- 
turb the  present  State  Government  claim- 
ing to  have  been  elected  in  1872,  known  as 
the  Kellogg  Government,  or  seek  to  im- 
peach the  Governor  for  any  nast  official 
acts,  and  that  henceforth  it  will  accord  to 
said  Governor  all  necessary  and  legitimate 
support  in  maintaining  the  laws  and  ad- 
vancing the  peace  ana  nrosperity  of  the 
people  of  this  State :  ana  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  to  its  members,  as 
constituted  under  the  award  of  George  F. 
Hoar,  W.  A.  Wheeler,  W.  P.  Frye,  Charles 
Foster,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Clarkson 
N.  Potter,  and  William  Walter  Phelpa, 
shall  remain  without  change  except  Dy 
resignation  or  death  of  members  until  a 
new  general  election,  and  that  the  Senate, 
as  now  organized,  snail  also  remain  un- 
changed except  so  far  as  that  body  shall 
make  changes  on  contests. 
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TBXT  OF  THE  AWARD. 

New  York,  March  13, 1875. 

The  undersigned  hayins  been  requested 
to  examine  the  claims  of  tne  persons  here- 
inafter named  to  seats  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  LoniMana,  and  having  examined  the  re- 
toms  and  the  evidence  relating  to  such 
claims,  are  of  opinion,  and  do  hereby  find, 
award  and  determine,  that  F.  S.  Goode  is 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  the 
Twenty-second  Senatorial  District;  and 
that  J.  B.  Elam  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  from  the  Eighth  Senatorial 
District;  and  that  the  following  named 
persons  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  following 
named  parishes  respectively:  From  the 
Parish  of  Assumption,  R.  R.  Beaaelev,  £. 
F.  X.  Dugas ;  from  the  Parish  of  fiien- 
yiile,  James  Brice ;  from  the  Parish  of  De 
Soto,  J.  S.  Scales,  Charles  Schuler;  from 
the  Parish  of  Jackson,  £.  Kidd ;  from  the 
Parish  of  Rapides,  James  Jeffries,  R.  C. 
Luckett,  G.  W.  Stafford ;  from  the  Parish 
of  Terrebone,  Edward  McCollum,  W.  H. 
Keyes ;  from  the  Parish  of  Winn,  George 
A.  ISelley.  And  that  the  following  named 
persons  are  not  entitled  to  seats  which 
mey  claim  from  the  following  named 
parishes  respectively,  but  that  the  persons 
now  holding  seats  from  said  parisnes  are 
entitled  to  retain  the  seats  now  held  by 
them ;  from  the  Parish  of  Avoyelles,  J.  0. 
Quinn  ;  from  the  Parish  of  Iberie,  W.  F. 
Schwing ;  from  the  Parish  of  Caddo,  A. 
D.  Land,  T.  R.  Vaughan,  J.  J.  Horan. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  no  person  is  en- 
titled to  a  seat  from  the  Parish  of  Grant. 

In  regard  to  most  of  the  cases,   the 
undersized  are  unanimous;    as   to  the 
others  the  decision  is  that  of  a  majority. 
George  F.  Hoar, 
W.  A.  Wheeler, 
W.  P.  Frye, 
Charles  Foster, 
Clarkson  N.  Potter, 
William  Walter  Phelps, 
Samuel  S.  Marshall. 

This  adjustment  and  award  were  accept- 
ed and  oMerved,  until  the  election  in  No- 
vem'-ver,  1876,  when  a  controversy  arose  as 
to  t^ie  result,  the  Republicans  claiming  the 
election  of  Stephen  JB.  Packard  as  (Govern- 
or by  about  3,500  majority,  and  a  Republi- 
can Li^slatnre ;  and  the  bemocrats  claim- 
ing the  election  of  Francis  T.  Nicholls  as 
Governor,  by  about  8,000  majority,  and  a 
Democratic  Legislature.  Committees  of 
gentlemen  visited  New  Orleans,  by  request 
of  l^esident  Grant  and  of  various  politi- 
cal organiisalions,  to  witness  the  count  of 
the  votes  by  the  Returning  Board.  And 
in  December,  1876,  on  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, committees  of  investigation  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House  of 


Representatives.  Exciting  events  were 
now  daily  transpiring.  On  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1877,  the  Legislature  organized  in  the 
State  House  without  exhibitions  of  vio- 
lence. The  Democrats  did  not  unite  in  the 
proceedings,  but  met  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, and  organized  a  separate  Legislature. 
Telegraphic  communication  was  had  be- 
tween the  State  House  and  the  Custom 
House,  where  was  the  office  of  Marshal 
Pitkin,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  troops,  was  ready  for  any  emergency. 
About  noon  the  Democratic  members,  ac- 
companied by  about  500  persons,  called  at 
the  State  House  and  demanded  admission. 
The  officer  on  duty  replied  that  the  mem- 
bers could  enter,  but  tne  crowd  could  not. 
A  formal  demand  was  then  made  upon 
General  Badger  and  other  officials,  by  the 
spokesman,  ror  the  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tions, barricades,  police,  etc.,  which  pre- 
vented the  ingress  of  members,  which  being 
denied.  Col.  bush,  in  behalf  of  the  crowo, 
read  a  formal  protest,  and  the  Democrats 
retired.  Gov.  Kellogg  was  presented  by  a 
committee  with  a  copv  of  the  protest,  and 
he  replied,  that  as  cnief  magistrate  and 
conservator  of  the  peace  of  the  State,  be- 
lieving that  there  was  danger  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  General  Assembly  being 
violent] V  interfered  with,  he  had  caused  a 
police  force  to  be  stationed  in  the  lower 
portion  of  ihe  building;  that  he  had  no 
motive  but  to  preserve  the  peace ;  that  no 
member  or  attache  of  either  house  will  be 
interfered  with  in  anv  wav,  and  that  no 
United  States  troops  are  stationed  in  the 
capitol  building.  Clerk  Trezevant declined 
to  call  the  House  to  order  unless  the  police- 
men were  removed.  Upon  the  refusal  to  do 
so,  he  withdrew,  when  Louis  Sauer,  a  mem- 
ber, called  the  roll,  and  68  members — a  full 
House  being  120 — ^answered  to  their  names. 
Ex-Gk)v.  Hahn  was  elected  Speaker,  re- 
ceiving 53  votes  as  against  15  for  Ex-Go  v. 
Warmoth. 

The  Senate  was  organized  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Antoine  with  19  present — a  full 
Senate  being  30— eight  of  whom  held  over, 
and  11  were  returned  by  the  Board.  Gov. 
Kellogg's  message  was  presented  to  each 
House. 

The  Democrats  organized  their  Legisla- 
ture in  St.  Patrick's  hall.  The  Senators 
were  called  to  order  by  Senator  Ogden. 
Nineteen  Senators,-  including  nine  holding 
over,  and  four,  who  were  counted  out  by 
the  board,  were  present. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
were  called  to  order  by  Clerk  Trezevant, 
and  61  answered  to  their  names.  Louis 
Bush  was  elected  Speaker. 

January  3d — Republican  Legislature 
passed  a  resolution  asking  for  military  pro- 
tection against  apprehended  Democratic 
violence,  and  it  was  telegraphed  to  the 
President 
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On  Sunday,  Janoaiy  8th,  Got.  Kellogg 
telegraphed  to  President  Grant  to  the  same 
effect. 

January  8th — Stephen  B.  Packard  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  Grovernor,  and  0.  C. 
Antoine  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  at  the 
State  House  at  1 :  80,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Legislature. 

J  anuary  8 — Francis  T.  Nicholls  and  L. 
A.  Wiltz  to-day  took  the  oath  of  office  of 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  re- 
spectively, on  the  balcony  of  St.  Patrick's 
hall. 

By  the  11th  of  January  both  parties  were 
waiting  for  the  action  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  Gov.  Packard  to-day  com- 
mission^ A.  S.  Badger  Major-General  of 
the  State  National  Guard^  and  directed  him 
to  organize  the  first  division  at  once.  Two 
members  of  the  Packard  Legislature,  Mr. 
Barrett,  of  Rapides,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  of 
St.  Charles,  had  withdrawn  from  that 
body  and  gone  over  to  the  Nicholls  Legis- 
lature. 

Messrs.  Breux,  Barrett,  Kennedy,  Es- 
topival,  Wheeler,  and  Hamlet,  elected  as 
Republicans,  under  the  advice  of  Pinch- 
back — a  defeated  Republican  candidate  for 
U.  S.  Senator,  left  tne  Packard  or  Repub- 
lican^ and  joined  the  Nicholls  Legislature. 

On  the  15th,  Governor  Packard,  after 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  telegram  of  the 
President  to  General  Augur,  issued  a 
proclamation  aimed  at  the  **  organized  and 
armed  combination  and  conspiracy  of  men 
now  offering  unlawful  and  violent  resist- 
ance to  the  Tawfol  authority  of  the  State 
government." 

The  Nicholls  court  issued  an  order  to 
Sheriff  Handy  to  provide  the  means  for 
protecting  the  court  from  any  violence  or 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of 
"S.  B.  Packard,  a  wicked  and  shameless 
impostor." 

Governor  Packard  on  the  16th,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Gen.  Augur,  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  communication  from  his  aide- 
de-camp  asking  for  assurances  from  him 
that  the  President's  wishes  concerning  the 
preservation  of  the  present  status  be  re- 
spected, and  says  that  the  request  would 
mive  been  more  appropriate  if  made  im- 
mediately after  his  installation  as  Gk)v- 
emor  and  before  many  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  €k>vernment  had  been 
forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  the  oppo- 
sition. He  says:  "I  had  scarcely  taken 
the  oath  of  office  when  the  White  League 
were  called  to  arms ;  the  Court  room  and 
the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  were  forcibly  taken  possession  of, 
and  various  precinct  police-stations  were 
captured  in  like  manner  by  overwhelm- 
ing forces.  Orders  had  been  issued  by  the 
Siwretary  of  War  early  on  that  day  that 
all  unauthorized  armea  bodies  should  de- 
sist.   A  dispatch  from  yourself  of  the  same 


date  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  conveyed 
the  assurances  that  Nicholls  had  nramised 
the  disbandment  of  his  armed  rorcea.     * 

*  *  *  It  was  my  understanding,  tliat 
neither  side  should  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  status  of  the  other  side.  ITeC 
the  day  after  this  order  was  received  and 
the  pledge  given  by  Nicholls,  a  force  of 
several  hundred  armed  White  Leaders 
repaired  to  the  State  Arsenal  and  took  here- 
from into  their  own  keeping  five  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  garrison  of  armed  men  was 
placed  in  and  around  the  Supreme  Court 
building.  That  on  the  following  day,  Jan- 
uary 11,  an  armed  company  of  the  White 
League  broke  into  and  took  possession  of 
the  office  of  the  Becorder  or  Mortgages. 

*  *  *  *  In  view  of  all  these  facts  it 
seemed  to  me  that  to  give  the  pledge  ver- 
bally asked  of  me  this  morning  woald 
be  to  sanction  revolution,  and  by  ao^uies- 
cence  give  it  the  force  of  accomplished 
fact,  and  I  therefore  declined.*' 

Many  telegrams  followed  between  the 
Secretary  of  War,  J.  Don.  Cameron,  Gen'i 
Augur  and  Mr.  Packard,  the  latter  daily 
complaining  of  new  ''outrages  by  the 
White  League,"  while  the  Nicholls  gov- 
ernment professed  to  accord  rights  to  all 
classes,  and  to  obev  the  instructions  from 
Washington,  to  faithfully  maintain  the 
status  of  affairs  until  decisive  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  National  government. 
None  was  taken.  President  Grant  being 
unwilling  to  outline  a  Southern  policy  for 
his  successor  in  office. 


Bleetlom  of  Hajres  and  'Wbeelcr. 

The  troubles  in  the  South,  and  the  al- 
most general  overthrow  of  the  "carpet  bag 
government,''  impressed  all  with  tne  fa<S 
that  the  Presidential  election  of  1876  would 
be  exceedingly  close  and  exciting,  and  the 
result  confirmed  this  belief.  The  Green- 
backers  were  the  first  to  meet  in  National 
Convention,  at  Indianapolis,  May  17th. 
Peter  Cooper  of  New  York  was  nominated 
for  President,  and  Samuel  F.  Cary  of  Ohio, 
for  Vice  President. 

The  Republican  National  Convention 
met  at  Cincinnati,  June  14th,  with  James 
G.  Blaine  recognized  as  the  leading  candi- 
date. Grant  had  been  named  for  a  third 
term,  and  there  was  a  belief  that  his  name 
would  be  presented.  Such  was  the  feeling 
on  this  Question  that  the  House  of  Con- 
fess ana  a  Republican  State  Convention 
in  Pennsylvania,  had  passed  resolutions 
declaring  that  a  third  term  for  President 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  "  unwritten 
law  "  handed  down  through  the  examples 
of  Washington,  and  Jackson.  His  name, 
however,  was  not  then  presented.  The  "unit 
rule "  at  this  Convention  was  for  the  first 
time  resisted,  and  by  the  friends  of  Blaine^ 
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with  s  yiew  to  release  from  instructioiiB  of 
l^ate  OonTentioQS  some  of  his  friends. 
Xew  York  had  instructed  for  Conklin^, 
and  Pennsylvania  for  Hartranft.  In  both 
of  these  states  some  delegates  had  been 
chosen  b^  their  respective  Congressional 
districts,  in  advance  of  any  State  action, 
and  these  elections  were  as  a  rule  confirmed 
by  the  State  bodies.  Where  they  were  not, 
there  were  contests,  and  the  riffht  of  dis- 
trict representation  was  jeopardized  if  not 
destroyed  bv  the  reinforcement  of  the 
unit  riile.  It  was  therefore  thought  to  be 
a  question  of  much  importance  by  the  war- 
ring interests^  Hon.  Edw.  McFherson  was 
the  temporary  Chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion, ana  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
presented  to  decide  against  the  binding 
K>rce  of  the  unit  rule,  and  to  assert  the  lib- 
erty of  each  delegate  to  vote  as  he  pleased. 
The  Convention  sustained  the  decision  on 
an  appeal. 

Ballots  of  the  Cincinnati  Bepublican 
Convention,  1876 : 

Ballots,  12      8      4      5      6      7 

Blaine,  285  296  292  293  287  808  851 

Conkling,  113  114  121  126  114  111    21 

Bristow,  99    93    90    84    82    81 

Morton,  124  120  113  108    95    85 

Hayes,  61    64    67    68  102  118  384 

Hartranft^  58    63    68    71    69    50 

Jewell,  11 

Washb'ne,  113      8      4 

Wheeler,  3      8      2      2      2      2 

Qen,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was 
nominated  for  President,  and  Hon.  Wm.  A. 
Wheeler,  of  New  York,  for  Vice  President. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
met  at  St.  Lonis,  June  28th.  Great  interest 
was  excited  by  the  attitude  of  John  Kel- 
ly, the  Tammany  leader  of  New  York, 
who  was  present  and  opposed  with  great 
bitterness  the  nomination  of  Tilden.  He 
afterwards  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity and  supported  him.  Both  the  unit  and 
tlie  two-thirds  rule  were  observed  in  this 
body,  as  they  have  long  been  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic partv.  On  the  second  ballot,  Hon. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  had  535 
▼otea  to  203  for  all  others.  His  leading 
competitor  was  Hon.  Thomas  ^.  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana,  who  wae  nominated  for 
Vice  President. 


Tbe  BaleetOTal  Ooimt. 

The  election  followed  Nov.  7th,  1876, 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  carrying  all  of  the 
Northern  States  except  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Indiana;  Tilden 
and  Hendricks  carried  all  of  the  Southern 
States  except  South  Carolina,  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  The  three  last  named  States 
were  claimed  by  the  Democrats,  but  their 
members  of  the  Congressional  Investiga- 


ting Committee  quieted  rival  claims  as  to 
South  Carolina  bv  agreeing  that  it  had 
fairly  chosen  the  Kepublican  electors.  So 
close  was  the  result  that  success  or  failure 
hinged  upon  the  returns  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  and  for  days  and  weeks  conflict- 
ing stories  and  claims  came  from  these 
States.  The  Democrats  claimed  that  they 
had  won  on  the  face  of  the  returns  from 
Louisiana,  and  that  there  was  no  authority 
to  go  behind  these.  The  Republicans  pub- 
licly alleged  frauds  in  nearly  all  of  the 
Southern  States ;  that  the  colored  vote  had 
been  violently  supnressed  in  the  Gulf 
States,  but  they  did  not  formally  dispute 
the  £ftce  of  the  returns  in  any  State  save 
where  the  returning  boards  gave  them  the 
victory.  This  doubtful  state  of  affairs  in- 
duced a  number  of  prominent  politicians 
of  both  the  great  parties  to  visit  the  State 
capitals  of  south  Carolina,  Florida  and 
Louisiana  to  witness  the  count.  Some  of 
these  were  appointed  b}r  President  Grant ; 
others  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  both  sets  were  at  the  time 
called  the  ^Wisiting  statesmen,"  a  phrase 
on  which  the  political  changes  were  rung 
for  months  ana  years  thereafter. 

The  electoral  votes  of  Florida  were  de- 
cided by  the  returning  board  to  be  Bepub- 
lican by  a  majority  of  926, — ^this  after 
throwing  out  the  votes  of  several  districts 
where  fraudulent  returns  were  alleged  to  be 
apparent  or  shown  by  testimony.  The 
Board  was  cited  before  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  which  ordered  a  count  of  the  face 
of  the  returns ;  a  second  meeting  onlv  led 
to  a  second  Republican  return,  ana  the 
Republican  electors  were  then  declared  to 
have  been  chosen  by  a  majority  of  206, 
though  before  this  was  done,  the  Electoral 
Collie  of  the  State  had  met  and  cast  their 
four  votes  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  Both 
parties  agreed  very  closely  in  their  counts, 
except  as  to  Baker  count}',  from  which  the 
Republicans  claimed  41  majority,  the  Dem- 
ocrats 95  majority — the  returning  board  ac- 
cepting the  Kepublican  claim. 

In  Louisiana  the  Packard  returning 
board  was  headed  by  J.  Madison  Wells, 
and  this  body  refused  to  permit  the  Demo- 
crats to  be  represented  therein.  It  was  in 
session  three  weeks,  the  excitement  all  the 
time  bein^  at  fever  heat,  and  finally  made 
the  following  average  returns:  Republican 
electors,  74,486;  Democratic,  70,505;  Re- 
publican majority,  3,931.  McEnery,  who 
claimed  to  be  Governor,  gave  the  Demo- 
cratic electors  a  certificate  based  on  an 
average  vote  of  83,635  against  75,759,  a 
Democratic  majority  of  7,876. 

In  Oregon,  the  three  Republican  electors 
had  an  admitted  maiority  of  the  popular 
vote,  but  on  a  claim  that  one  of  the  number 
was  a  Federal  office-holder  and  therefore 
ineligible,  the  Democratic  Governor  gave 
a  certificate  to  two  of  the  Republican  elec* 
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ton,  and  a  Mr.  Cronin,  Democrat.  The 
three  Repablican  electors  were  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  the  can- 
vassing officer  by  law.  This  Oregon  busi- 
ness led  to  grave  suspicions  against  Mr. 
Tilden,  who  was  thereaiter  freely  charged 
by  the  Rei>ublicans  with  the  use  of  nis 
immense  private  fortune  to  control  the  re- 
sult, and  thereafter,  the  New  York  IHbune, 
i?ith  unexampled  enterprise,  exposed  and 
reprinted  the  ''cipher  dispatches''  from 
Gramercy,  which  Air.  Pelton,  the  nephew 
and  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Tilden,  had 
sent  to  Democratic  '^  visiting  statesmen  "in 
the  four  disputed  sections.  In  1878,  the 
Potter  Investigating  Ck>mmittee  subse-' 
quently  confirmed  the  "  cipher  dispatches" 
out  Mr.  Tilden  denied  any  knowledge  of 
them. 

The  second  session  of  the  44th  Congress 
met  on  Dec.  5th,  1876,  and  while  by  that 
time  all  knew  the  dangers  of  the  approach- 
ing electoral  count,  yet  neither  House 
would  consent  to  the  revision  of  the  joint 
rule  reflating  the  count.  The  Republi- 
cans claimed  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  the  sole  authority  to  open  and  an- 
nounce the  returns  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  Houses ;  the  Democrats  plainly  disputed 
this  right,  and  claimed  that  the  joint  body 
could  control  the  count  under  the  law. 
Some  Df.mocrats  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  House  (which  was  Democratic,  with 
Samuel  J.  Randall  in  the  Speaker's  chair) 
could  for  itself  decide  when  the  emergency 
had  arrived  in  which  it  was  to  elect  a 
President. 

There  was  nave  danger,  and  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  Democrats,  fearing  the 
President  of  the  Senate  would  exercise 
the  power  of  declaring  the  result,  were 
preparing  first  to  forcibly  and  at  least  with 
secrecy  swear  in  and  inau^rate  Tilden. 
Mr.  W atterson,  member  of  tue  House  from 
Kentucky,  boasted  that  he  had  completed 
arran^ementa  to  have  100,000  men  at 
Washington  on  inauguration  day,  to  see 
that  Tilden  was  installed.  President  Grant 
and  Secretary  of  War  Cameron,  thought 
the  condition  of  affairs  critical,  and  both 
made  active  though  secret  preparations  to 
secure  the  safe  if  not  the  peaceful  inaugu- 
ration of  Hayes.  Grant,  in  one  of  his  sen- 
tentious utterances,  said  he  "  would  have 
peace  if  he  had  to  fight  for  it."  To  this 
end  he  sent  for  Gov.  Hartranft  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  know  if  he  could  stop  any  at- 
tempted movement  of  New  York  troops  to 
Washington,  as  he  had  information  that 
the  purpose  was  to  forcibly  install  Tilden. 
Gov.  Hartranft  replied  that  he  could  do  it 
with  the  National  Guard  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  told  to 
return  to  Harrishurg  and  prppare  for  such 
an  emergency.  This  he  did,  and  as  the 
Legislature  was  then  in  session,  a  Repub- 
lican caucus  was  called,  and  it  resolved, 


witfaotit  knowing  exactly  why,  to  suttain 
any  action  of  the  Governor  with   the  re- 
sources of  the  State.    Secretaiy  Oameron 
also  sent  for  Gen'l  Sherman,  and    for  a 
time  went  on  with  oomprehensiTe    prepa- 
rations, which  if  there  had  been  need  for 
completion,  would  certainly  have   put  a 
speedy  check  upon  the  madneaa   of  anj 
mob.    There  is  a  most  interesting  nnwrit- 
ten   history   of    events  then  transpirinf; 
which  no  one  now  living  can  folly  relate 
without  unjustifiable  violations  of  politieal 
and  personal  confidences.    But  the  danger 
was  avoided  by  the  patriotism  of  prominent 
members  of  Congress  representing  both  of 
the  great  political  parties.    These  gentle- 
men held  several  important  and   private 
conferences,  and  substantially  agreed  U]x»i 
&  result  several  days  before  the  exciting 
struggle  which  followed  the  introduction 
of  the  Electoral  Commission  Act.     'The 
leaders  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  in 
these  conferences  were  Conkling,  EklmundBy 
Frelinghuysen  ;  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
crats Bayard,  Gordon,  Randall  and  HewitL 
the  latter  a  member  of  the  House   ana 
Chairman   of  the    National    Democratie 
Committee. 

The  Electoral  Commission  Act,  the  basis 
of  agreement,  was  supported  by  Conkling 
in  a  speech  of  great  fK)wer.  and  of  all  men 
engaged  in  this  great  work  he  was  at  the 
time  most  suspected  by  the  Republicans^ 
who  feared  that  his  admitted  dislike  to 
Haves  would  cause  him  to  £&vor  a  bill 
which  would  secure  the  return  of  Tildeo, 
and  as  both  of  the  gentlemen  were  New 
Yorkers,  there  was  lor  several  days  grave 
fears  of  a  combination  between  the  twa 
The  result  showed  the  injustice  done,  and 
convinced  theretofore  doubting  Repabli- 
cans  that  Conkling,  even  as  a  partisan,  was 
faithful  and  far-seeing.  The  Electoral 
Commission  measure  was  a  Democratic 
one,  if  we  are  to  judge  firom  the  character 
of  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it.  In  the 
Senate  the  vote  stood  47  for  to  17  against 
There  were  21  Republicans  for  it  and  16 
against,  while  there  were  also  26  Demo- 
crats for  it  to  only  1  (E^ton)  against.  In 
the  House  much  the  same  proportion  was 
maintained,  the  bill  passing  tnat  body  by 
191  to  86.   The  following  is  the  text  of  the 

ELECrOBAL  COMMISSION  ACT. 

An  b'tto  provide  for  and  regulate  the 
counting  of  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  the  decision  of  questions 
arising  thereon,  for  the  term  commencing 
March  fourth.  Anno  Domini  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setuxte  and  Boute  of 
'Representatives  of  ike  United  Stat€9  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall 
meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represent 
tatives,  at  t^e  hour  of  one  o'clock  post 
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L,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Febru- 
ary, Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and 
aeventy-seyen ;  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  he  their  presiding  officer.  Two  tellers 
shall  be  {Hreviously  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  oi  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  shall 
be  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  the  Pre- 
■ident  of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates, 
and  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates,  of 
the  electoral  votes,  which  certificates  and 
papers  shall  be  opened,  presented  and 
acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
States,  Deginning  with  the  letter  A ;  and 
•aid  tellers  having  then  read  the  same  in 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses, 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall 
appear  finom  the  said  certificates ;  and  the 
votes  having  been  ascertained  and  counted 
as  in  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the 
same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce 
the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  names  of  the 
peiBoos,  if  any  elected,  which  announce- 
ment shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declara- 
tion of  the  persons  elected  President  and 
Vioe-Preaident  of  the  United  States,  'and, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered 
on  the  journals  of  the  Houses.  Upon  such 
reading  of  any  such  certificate  or  paper 
when  there  shall  only  be  one  return  from 
a  State,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
call  for  objections,  if  any.  Every  objection 
shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  state 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  argu- 
ment, the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  at  least  one  Senator  and  one 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  the  same  shall  be  received.  When 
aU  objections  so  made  to  any  vote 
or  paper  from  a  State  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived and  read,  the  Senate  shall  there- 
upon withdraw,  and  such  objections  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision ; 
aad  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tstives  shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  such 
objections  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
lor  its  decision ;  and  no  electoral  vote  or 
votes  from  any  State  from  which  but  one 
TClum  has  been  received  shall  be  rejected, 
ezoept  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  two 
Houses.  When  the  two  Houses  have 
votes,  tiiey  shall  immediately  again  meet, 
.  and  the  presiding  officer  shall  then  an- 
nounce tne  decision  of  the  question  sub- 
mitted.     * 

Ssa  2.  That  if  more  than  one  return,  or 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a  State, 
shall  have  been  received  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  purporting  to  be  the  cer- 
tificate of  electoral  votes  given  at  the  last 
preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
Pterident  in  such  State  (unless  thev  shall 
be  duplicates  of  the  same  return),  all  such 
returns  and  papers  shall  be  opened  by  him 
in  die  presence  of  the  two  Houses  when  met 
19  afoesaidy  aad  i«ad  by  the  telleni^  and 


all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  thereupon 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  decision 
as  to  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  electoral 
vote  of  such  State,  of  a  commission  consti- 
tuted as  follows,  namely :  During  the  ses- 
sion of  each  House,  on  the  Tuesday  next 
preceding  the  first  Thursday  in  February, 
eighteen  nundred  and  seventy-seven,  each 
House  shall,  by  viva  voce  vote,  appoint 
five  of  its  members,  with  the  five  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  be  ascertained  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  constitute  a  commission  for  the 
decision  of  all  questions  upon  or  in  respect 
of  such  double  returns  named  in  this  sec- 
tion. On  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the 
first  Thursday  in  February,  Anno  Domini, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -seven,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  now  assigned  to  the  first,  third, 
eighth,  and  nintn  circuits  shall  select,  in 
such  manner  as  a  majority  of  them 
shall  deem  fit,  another  of  the  associ- 
ate justices  of  said  court,  which  five  per- 
sons shall  be  members  of  said  commission ; 
and  the  person  longest  in  commission  of 
said  five  justices  shall  be  the  president  of 
said  commission.  The  members  of  said 
commission  shall  respectively  take   and 

subscribe  the  following  oath :  "  I 

do  solemnly,  swear  (or  affirm,  sa  the  case 
may  be,)  that  I  will  impartially  examine 
and  consider  all  ouestions  submitted  to  the 
commission  of  wnich  I  am  a  member,  and 
a  true  judgment  give  thereon,  agreeably 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws :  so  help 
me  Gk>d ; ''  which  oath  shall  be  filed  witn 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  When  the 
commission  shall  have  been  thus  organized, 
it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  either 
House  to  dissolve  the  same,  or  to  with- 
draw any  of  its  members ;  but  if  any  such 
Senator  or  member  shall  die  or  become 
physicallv  unable  to  perform  the  duties 
required  by  this  act,  the  fact  of  such  death 
or  physical  inabilitv  shall  be  by  said 
commission,  before  it  shall  proceed  fur- 
ther, communicated  to  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  body  shall  immediately  and 
without  debate  proceed  by  viva  voce  vote 
to  fill  the  place  so  vacated,  and  the  person 
so  appointed  shall  take  and  8ub8cr]t>e  the 
oath  nereinbefore  prescribed,  and  become 
a  member  of  said  commission ;  and  in  like 
manner,  if  anv  of  said  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  die  or  become  physically 
incapable  of  performing  the  auties  re- 
q|uired  by  this  act,  the  other  of  said  jus- 
tices, members  of  the  said  commission, 
shall  immediately  appoint  another  justice 
of  said  court  a  member  of  said  commission, 
and  in  like  manner,  if  any  of  said  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  shcJl  die  or  become 

Sh^rsically  incapable  of   performing  the 
uties  required  by  this  act,  the  other  of  said 
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justices,  members  of  the  said  commission, 
shfldl  immediately  appoint  another  justice 
of  sy^d  court  a  member  of  said  commission, 
and,  in  such  appointment,  r^axd  shall  be 
had  to  the  impartiality  and  ireedom  from 
bias  sought  b^  the  original  appointments 
to  said  commission,  who  shall  thereupon 
immediately  take  and  subscribe  the  oath 
hereinbefore  prescribed,  and  become  a 
member  of  said  commission  to  fill  the 
vacancy  so  occasioned.  All  the  certificates 
and  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  each  State  shall  be 
opened,  in  the  alohabetical  order  of  the 
States,  as  providea  in  section  one  of  this 
act ;  and  when  there  shall  be  more  than 
one  such  certificate  or  paper,  as  the  certifi- 
cates and  papeis  from  sucn  State  shall  so  be 
opened  (excepting  duplicates  of  the  same 
return),  they  shall  be  read  by  the  tellers, 
and  thereupon  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  call  for  objections,  if  any^.  Every 
objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and 
sh^  state  clearly  and  concisely,  ana  with- 
out aigument.  the  eround  thereof,  and 
shall  be  signea  bv  at  least  one  Senator  and 
one  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  the  same  shall  be  received. 
When  ail  such  objections  so  made  to  anv 
certificate,  vote,  or  paper  from  a  State  shall 
have  been  received  and  read,  all  such  cer- 
tificates, votes  and  papers  so  objected  to, 
and  all  papers  accompanying  the  same, 
together  with  such  objections,  shall  be 
forthwith  submitted  to  said  commission, 
which  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  same, 
with  the  same  powers,  if  any,  now  possessed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  two  Houses  acting 
separately  or  together,  and,  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  decide  whether  any  and  what 
votes  from  such  State  are  the  votes  provid- 
ed for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  how  many  and  what  persons 
were  duly  appointed  electors  in  sucn  State, 
and  may  therein  take  into  view  such  peti- 
tions, depositions,  and  other  papers,  if  any, 
as  shall,  Dy  the  Constitution  ana  now  exist- 
ing law,  be  competent  and  pertinent  in  such 
consideration;  which  decision  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  stating  briefly  the  ground 
thereof,  and  signed  by  the  members  of  said 
commission  agreeing  therein  ;  whereupon 
the  two  Houses  shall  again  meet,  and 
such  decision  shall  be  read  and  entered  in 
the  journal  of  each  house,  and  the  count- 
ing of  the  vote  shall  proceed  in  conformity 
therewith,  unless,  upon  objection  made 
thereto  in  writing  bv  at  least  five  Senators 
and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  two  Houses  shall  separately 
concur  in  ordering  otherwise,  in  which  case 
mich  concurrent  order  shall  govern.  No 
votes  or  papers  from  any  other  State  shall 
be  acted  upon  until  the  objections  previ- 
ously made  to  the  votes  or  papers  from 
any  State  shall  have  been  finally  disposed 


Sec.  8.  lliat,  while  the  two  Houses  BfaaU 
be  in  meeting,  as  provided  in  this  act,  no 
debate  shall  oe  allowed  and  no  question 
shall  be  put  by  the  presiding  officer,  except 
to  either  House  on  a  motion  to  withdraw , 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  preserve  order. 

SEa  4.  That  when  the  two  Houses  sepa- 
rate to  decide  upon  an  objection  that  may 
have  been  made  to  the  counting  of  any 
electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State,  or 
upon  objection  to  a  report  of  said  oonunia- 
sion,  or  other  question  arising  under  this 
act,  each  Senator  and  Representative  tqmj 
speak  to  such  objection  or  question  ten  min- 
utes, and  not  oftener  than  once ;  but  after 
such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two  hours,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  House  to  put  the 
main  question  without  frirther  debate. 

Sec.  5.  That  at  such  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses,  seats  shall  be  provided  as  fol- 
lows :  For  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker's  chair ;  for  the  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  left;  the  Senators  in  the 
body  or  the  hall  upon  the  right  of  the  pre- 
siding oficer ;  for  the  Representatives,  in 
the  "wAj  of  the  hall  not  provided  for  flie 
Senators ;  for  the  tellers.  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rqsre- 
sentatives,  at  the  Clerk's  desk ;  for  the  other 
ofificers  of  the  two  Houses,  in  front  of  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  upon  each  side  of  tiie 
Speaker's  platform.  Such  joint  meeting 
shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  count  of 
electoral  votes  shall  be  completed  and  the 
result  declared;  and  no  recess  shall  be 
taken  unless  a  question  shall  have  aris^i  in 
regard  to  counting  any  such  votes,  or  other- 
wise under  this  act,  in  which  case  it  shall 
be  competent  for  either  House,  acting  sq^ 
rately,  m  the  manner  hereinbefore  provid- 
ed, to  direct  a  recess  of  such  House  not  be- 
yond the  next  day,  Sunday  excepted,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  And 
while  any  ijuestion  is  being  considered  by 
said  commission,  either  House  may  pro- 
ceed with  its  legislative  or  other  business. 

SEa  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
held  to  impair  or  aflect  any  right  now  ex- 
isting under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to 
question,  by  proceeding  in  the  judicial 
courts  of  the  United  States,  the  right  or 
title  of  the  person  who  shall  be  declared 
elected,  or  who  shall  claim  to  be  PresideDt 
or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  if 
any  such  right  exists. 

Sec.  7.  That  said  commission  shall  make 
its  own  rules,  keep  a  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  shflJl  have  power  to  employ  such 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  for  tne  trans- 
action of  its  business  and  tne  execution  of 
its  powers. 

Approved,  January  29, 1877. 


Blettfcbersor  th»  CommlMloB* 

Hon.  Nathan  Clifford,  AsaocuUe  Jmk' 
tice  Supreme  Court,  Firtt  Circuit' 
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Hon.  WnjJLAH  STtLOVQ,  Associate  Jtutice 
Coorty  Third  CircuU. 
[on.    Samuel  F.  Miller,  Associate 
Supreme  Courts  Eighth  Circuit. 
fion.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Associate  Jus- 

tne  Courts  Ninth  Circuit. 
fion.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Associate 
JmsHee  Supreme  Court,  FifVi  Circuit. 

HoiL    George   F.  Edmunds,    United 
StateM  Senator  » 

Hoo.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Un4jted  States 


fioo.  Frederick  T.  Frelinohuysen, 
VwMed  Stales  Senator, 

Son.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  United 
StaitM  Senator. 

Kon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  United  States 


Hon.  Henry  K  Payne,  United  States 
Smreaemtative, 

Mon.  £PPA  HuNTON,  United  States  Rep- 


Hon.  J06IAH  G.  Abbott,  United  States 
Rqaresentative, 

UcML  Jameb  a.  Garfield,  United  States 
Representative. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  United  States 
JStepresentative. 

The  Electoral  Commission  met  Febni- 
RiT  1st,  and  by  uniform  votes  of  8  to  7,  de* 
claed  sJl  objections  to  the  Electoiul  votes 
of  Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and 
Oregon,  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  and 
while  the  two  Houses  disagreed  on  nearly 
all  of  tiiese  points  by  strict  party  votes,  the 
electoral  votes  were,  under  the  provlBions 
of  the  law,  given  to  Hayes  ana  Wheeler, 
Riftd  the  final  result  declared  to  be  185 
electors  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  to  184  for 
Tilden  and  Hendricks.  Questions  of  eligi- 
bility had  been  raised  against  individual 
electors  from  Michiean^  Nevada,  Pennsyl- 
vania^  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Wis- 
eonsin,  bnt  the  Commission  did  not  sustain 
any  of  them,  and  as  a  rule  they  were  un- 
Kipported  by  evidence.  Thus  closed  the 
gravest  crisis  which  ever  attended  an  elec- 
toral count  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the 
Kation  was  concerned ;  said  while  for  some 
weeks  the  better  desire  to  peacefhlly  settle 
all  differences  prevailed,  m  a  few  weeks 
partisan  bitterness  was  manifested  on  the 
part  of  a  great  majority  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats^ who  believed  their  party  had  been 
deprived  by  a  partisan  spirit  of  its  right- 
fill  President. 
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The  uniform  vote  of  8  to  7  on  all  im- 
portant propositions  considered  by  the 
Electoral  (Jommission,  to  their  minds 
showed  a  partisan  spirit,  the  existence  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  deny.  The  action 
of  the  Rq>ablican ''  visiting  statesmen  "  in 
Lauisianay  in  practically  overthrowing  the 


Packard  or  Republican  government  there, 
caused  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  radical  Republicans, 
who  contended  with  every  show  of  reason 
that  if  Hayes  carried  Louisiana,  Packard 
must  also  have  done  so.  The  only  sensible 
excuse  for  seating  Hayes  on  the  one  side 
and  throwing  out  Gk)vernor  Packard  on 
the  other,  was  a  patriotic  desire  for  peace 
in  the  settlement  of  both  Presidential  and 
Southern  State  issues.  This  desire  was 
plainly  manifested  by  President  Hayes  on 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  and  for  two 
years  thereafter.  He  took  early  occasion 
to  visit  Atlanta,  Ghu,and  while  at  that  point" 
and  en  route  there  made  the  most  concilia- 
tory speeches,  in  which  he  called  those 
who  had  engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  "  broth- 
ers," "  gallant  soldiers,"  etc.  These  speech- 
es excited  much  attention.  They  had  lit- 
tle if  any  effect  upon  the  South,  while  the 
more  radical  Republicans  accused  the 
President  of  "slopping  over."  They  did 
not  allay  the  hostility  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  did  not  restore  the  feeling  in 
the  South  to  a  condition  better  than  that 
which  it  had  shown  during  the  exciting 
days  of  the  Electoral  count.  The  South 
then,  under  the  lead  of  men  like  Stephens, 
Hill  and  Gordon,  in  the  main  showea  every 
desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  As  a  rule 
only  the  Border  States  and  Northerly  Demo- 
crats manifested  extreme  distrust  and  bit- 
terness, and  these  were  plainly  told  by 
some  of  the  leaders  from  the  Gulf  States, 
that  so  far  as  thgr  were  concerned,  they 
had  had  enough  of  civil  war^ 

As  late  as  April  22, 1877,  the  Maryland 
Legislature  passed  the  following : 

Resolved  by  the  GenercU  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed, 
in  case  Congress  shall  provide  for  expe- 
diting the  action,  to  exnibit  a  bill  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  with 
proper  parties  thereto,  setting  forth  the 
fact  that  due  effect  has  not  been  given  to 
the  electoral  vote  cast  by  this  State  on  the 
6th  day  of  December,  1876,  by  reason  of 
fraudulent  returns  made  from  other  States 
and  allowed  to  be  counted  provisionally  by 
the  Electoral  Commission,  and  subject  to 
judicial  revision,  and  praying  said  court  to 
make  the  revision  contemplated  by  the  act 
establishing  said  commission;  and  upon 
such  revision  to  declare  the  returns  from 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  which 
were  counted  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
William  A.  Wheeler,  fraudulent  and  void, 
and  that  the  legal  electoral  votes  of  said 
States  were  cast  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden  as 
President,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  as 
Vice  President,  and  that  by  virtue  there- 
of and  of  184  votes  cast  by  other  States, 
of  which  8  were  cast  by  the  State  of  Maty- 
land,  the  said  Tilden  and  Hendricks  w(*rd 
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duly  elected,  and  praying  aaid  Court  to 
decree  accordingly. 

^  It  was  this  resolution  which  induced  the 
Glarkson  N.  Potter  resolution  of  investi- 
gation, a  resolution  the  passage  of  which 
was  resisted  by  the  Republicans  through 
filibustering  for  many  days,  but  was  finally 
passed  by  146  Democratic  votes  to  2  Demo- 
cratic votes  (Mills  and  Morse)  against,  the 
Republicans  not  voting. 


An  amendment  ofiered  to  the  Potter 
resolution  but  not  accepted,  and  defeated 
by  the  Democratic  majority,  cited  some 
rair  specimens  of  the  cipher  dispatches 
exposed  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  These 
are  matters  of  historical  interest,  and  con- 
vey information  as  to  the  methods  which 
politicians  will  resort  to  in  desperate  emer- 
gencies. We  therefore  quote  tne  more  per- 
tinent portions. 

Eesolved,  That  the  select  committee  to 
whom  this  House  has  committed  the  in- 
vestigation of  certain  matters  affcctinff,  as 
is  alleged,  the  legal  title  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  high  office 
which  he  now  holds,  be  and  is  hereby  in- 
structed in  the  course  of  its  investigations 
to  fullv  inquire  into  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  election  in  the  State  of  Florida  in 
November,  1876,  and  especially  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  transmission 
and  receiving  of  certain  telegraphic  dis- 
patches sent  in  said  year  between  Tallahas- 
see in  said  State  and  New  York  City,  viz. : 

''TALLAHAfiBEE,  November  9, 1876. 

**  A.  S.  Hewitt,  New  York  : 

"  Comply  if  possible  with  my  telegram. 

"  Geo.  P.  Rabey." 

Also  the  following : 

"Tallahassee,  December  1, 1876. 

•*  W.  T.  Pelton,  New  York  : 

"Answer  Mac's  dispatch  immediately, 
or  we  will  be  embarrasssed  at  a  critical 
time.  WiLKiNSOK  Call." 

Also  the  following : 

"  Tallahassee,  December  4, 1876. 

"W.  T.  Pelton: 

"Things  culminating  here.  Answer 
Mac's  despatch  to-day.  W.  Call." 

And  also  the  facts  connected  with  all 
tel^CTaphic  dispatches  between  one  John 
F.  Uoyle  and  said  Pelton,  under  the  lat- 
ters  real  or  fictitious  name,  and  with  any 
and  all  demands  for  money  on  or  about 
December  1, 1876,  from  said  Tallahassee, 
on  said  Pelton,  or  said  Hewitt,  or  with  any 
attemj>t  to  corrupt  or  bribe  any  official  of 
the  said  State  oi  Florida  by  any  person 


acting  for  said  Pelton,  or  in  tlie  interest  oi 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date. 

Also  to  inyestigate  the  charges  of  in- 
timidation at  lAke  City,  in  Columbia 
county,  where  Joel  Niblack  and  other 
white  men  put  ropes  around  the  necks  of 
colored  men  and  proposed  to  hang  iheniy 
but  released  them  on  their  promise  to  join 
a  Democratic  club  and  vote  for  Samuel  J. 
Tilden. 

Also  the  facts  of  the  election  in  Jackson 
county,  where  the  ballot-boxes  were  kept 
out  of  tne  sight  of  voters,  who  voted  throogli 
openings  or  noles  six  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  where  many  more  Bepublican  votes 
were  thus  given  into  the  hands  of  the  De- 
mocratic inspectors  than  were  counted  or 
returned  by  them. 

Also  the  facts  of  the  election  in  Waldo 
precinct,  in  Alachua  county,  where  the 
passengers  on  an  emigrant^train,  passing 
through  on  the  day  of  election,  were  al- 
lowed to  vote. 

Also  the  facts  of  the  election  in  Manatee 
county,  returning  236  majority  for  the 
Tilden  electors,  wnere  there  were  no  county 
officers,  no  registration,  no  notice  of  the 
election,  and  where  the  Bepublican  party, 
therefore,  did  not  vote. 

Also  the  facts  of  the  election  in  the  third 
precinct  of  Key  West,  giving  842  Demo- 
cratic majority  where  the  Democratic  in- 
spector carried  the  ballot-box  home,  and 
pretended  to  count  the  ballots  on  the  next 
day,  outside  of  the  precinct  and  contrary 
to  law. 

Also  the  facts  of  the  election  in  Hamil^ 
ton,  where  the  election-officers  exercised 
no  control  over  the  ballot-box,  but  left  it 
in  unauthorized  hands,  that  it  might  be 
tampered  with. 

Also  the  reasons  why  the  Attorney^ 
Genenl  of  the  State,  Wm.  Archer  Cocke, 
as  a  member  of  the  Canvassing  Board,  offi- 
cially advised  tlie  board,  and  himself  voted, 
to  exclude  the  Hamilton  county  and  Key 
West  precinct  returns,  thereby  giving^  in 
any  event,  over  500  majority  to  the  Re- 
publican electoral  ticket,  and  afterwards 
protested  against  the  result  which  he  had 
voted  for,  and  whether  or  not  said  Cocke 
was  afterward  rewarded  for  such  protest 
by  being  made  a  State  Judge. 

OREGOK. 

And  that  said  committee  is  ftirther  in- 
structed and  directed  to  investigate  into 
all  the  facts  connected  with  an  alle^  at- 
tempt to  secure  one  electoral  vote  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Thom- 
as A.  Hendricks  for  Vice-President,  by  un- 
lawAilly  setting  up  the  election  of  £.  A. 
Cronin  as  one  of  such  presidential  electors 
elected  from  the  State  of  Oregon  on  the 
7th  of  November^  the  candidates  for  the 
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ptesidentui]  eleeton  on  the  two  tickets  be- 
iiif  as  ibllowB : 

On  the  Bepublican  tiaket :  W.  C  Odell, 
J.  C.  Cartwnght,  and  John  W.  Watts. 

On  the  Democratic  ticket;  E.  A.  Cronin, 
W.  A.  Laswell,  and  Henry  Klippel. 

Tlie  Totes  received  by  each  candidate,  as 
riKOwn  by  the  official  vote  as  canvassed, 
declared,  and  certified  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  seal  of  the  State, — the 
Secretary  being  under  the  laws  of  Oregon 
sole  canvaasing-officer,  as  will  be  shown 
l&ereafter, — ^being  as  follows : 

'W.  K.  Odell  received 15,206  votes 

John  C.  Cartwright  received....  15,214    " 

John  W.  Watte  received 15,206    " 

E,  A.  Cronin  received , 14,157    " 

W.  A  Laswell  received 14,149    " 

Henry  Klippel  received 14,136    " 

And  by  the  unlawful  attempt  to  bribe  one 
of  said  le^idly  elected  electors  to  recognize 
said  Cronin  as  an  elector  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  in  order  that  one  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  said  State  might  be  cast 
for  said  Samuel  J.  Tilden  as  President  and 
for  Hiomaa  A.  Hendricks  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  and  especially  to  examine  and  inquire 
into  all  the  facte  relating  to  the  sending  of 
money  from  New  York  to  some  place  in 
said  Oregon  for  the  purposes  of  such 
bribery,  me  parties  sending  and  receiving 
the  same,  and  their  relations  to  and 
agency  for  said  Tilden,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  investigate  into  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  transmission  of  the 
following  telegraphic  despatches : 

"PoBTLAND,  Oregon,  Nov,  14, 1876. 

**  Gov.  L.  F.  Gbover: 

**  Come  down  to-morrow  if  possible. 

"  W.  H.  Effinger, 

"  A.  NOLTNER, 

"  C.  p.  Bellinger." 

"Portland,  November  16, 1876. 

**  To  Gov.  Grovbr,  Salem  : 

"  We  want  to  see  you  particularly  on 
account  of  despatches  from  the  East. 

**  William  Strong,    S.  H.  Reed, 
'*C.  P.  Bellinger,      W.  W.  Thayer, 
"  C.  E.  Bronaugh." 

Also  the  following  cipher  despatch  sent 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  2dth  day  of 
November,  1876,  to  New  York  City : 

"  Portland,  November  28, 1876. 

.  «To  W.  T.  Pelton,  No.  15  Gramercy  Park, 

New  York: 

''By  vizier  association  innocuous  negli- 
gence cunning  minutely  previously  read- 
mit doltish  to  purchase  afar  act  with 
canning  afar  sacristy  unweighed  afar 
pointer  tigress  cattle  superannuated  sylla- 
DQS  dilatoriness  misapprehension  contra- 
band Kountz  bisulcuous  top  usher  spinifer- 
#08  answer.  J.  H.  J^.  Patrick. 


"  I  fully  endorse  this. 

*'  James  E.  Eelly.'' 

Of  which,  when  the  key  was  discovered, 
the  following  was  found  to  be  the  true  in* 
tent  and  meaning: 

"  Portland,  November  28, 1876. 

"  To  W.  T.  Pelton,  JVb.  16  Qramerey  Park^ 

New  York: 

**  Certificate  will  be  issued  to  one  Demo 
crat.  Must  purchase  a  Republican  electoi 
to  recognize  and  act  with  Democrats  and 
secure  the  vote  and  prevent  trouble.  De« 
posit  $10,000  to  my  credit  with  Kounts 
Brothers,  Wall  Street.    Answer. 

J.  H.  N.  Patric?k. 

"  I  fully  endorse  this. 

"  James  E.  Eelly." 

Also  the  following : 

"  New  York,  November  25, 1876. 

*'A.  Bush,  Salem: 

"Use  all  means  to  prevent  certificate. 
Very  important,  C.  E.  Tilton." 

Also  the  following  : 

"  December  1, 1876. 

"  To  Hon.  Sam.  J.  Tilden,  Nq.  16  Qrch 
mercy  Parky  New  York : 

'*  1  shall  decide  every  point  in  the  case 
of  post-office  elector  in  favor  of  the  highest 
Democratic  elector,  and  grant  certiScate 
accordingly  on  morning  of  6th  instant. 
Confidential.  Governor.'' 

Also  the  following : 

"  San  Francisco,  December  6. 

"  Ladd  &  Bush,  Salem : 

"Funds  from  New  York  will  be  de- 
posited to  your  credit  here  to-morrow  when 
DaiJc  opens.  I  know  it.  Act  accordingly. 
Answer.  W.  C.  Griswold." 

Also  the  following,  six  days  before  the 
foregoing : 

"  New  York,  November  29, 1876. 

"To  J.  H.  N.  Patrick,  Portland, Oregon: 

. "  Moral  hasty  sideral  vizier  gabble  cramp 
by  hemistic  welcome  licentiate  muskeete 
compassion  neglectful  recoverable  hathouse 
live  innovator  brackish  association  dime 
afar  idolater  session  hemistic  mitre." 

[No  signature.] 

Of  which  the  interpretation  is  as  follows: 

"  New  York,  November  29, 1876. 

"To  J.  H.  N.  Patrick,  Portland, Oregon ,- 

"  No.  How  soon  will  Governor  decide 
certificate?  If  you  make  obligation  con- 
tingent on  the  result  in  March,  it  can  be 
done,  and  slightly  if  necessary." 

[No  signature.] 

Also  the  following,  one  day  later ; 
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"  FoRTLAKP,  Nwmher  30, 1876. 

*'  To  W.  T.  Peltok,  No.  15  Gramercy  Park, 
New  York : 

"Gk)vemor  all  right  without  reward. 
Will  issue  certificate  Tuesday.  This  is  a 
secret  Republicans  threaten  if  certificate 
issued  to  ignore  Democratic  claims  and  fill 
Tacancr,  and  thus  defeat  action  of  Gover- 
nor. One  elector  must  be  paid  to  recog- 
nize Democrat  to  secure  majori^.  Have 
employed  three  lawyers,  editor  of  only  Re- 
publican paper  as  one  lawyer,  fee  $3,000. 
twill  take  $5,000  for  Republican  elector; 
must  raise  money ;  can't  make  fee  contin- 
gent. Sail  Saturday.  Kelly  and  Bellin- 
Ser  will  act.  Communicate  with  them, 
lust  act  promptly."        [No  signature]. 

Also  the  following : 

"San  Fraitcisoo,  December  5, 1876. 

*'  To  KouNTZE  Bros.,  No.  12  Wall  St.,  New 
York: 

"  Has  my  account  credit  by  any  funds 
lately  ?    How  much  ? 

"  J.  H.  N.  Patrick." 

Also  the  following : 

"New  York,  December  6. 

'*  J.  H.  N.  J^ATRICK,  San  Francisco : 

"  Davis  deposited  eight  thousand  dollars 
December  first.  kountze  Bros." 

•  Also  the  following : 

"San  Francisco,  December  6. 

"To  James  K.  Kelly: 

"The  eight  deposited  as  directed  this 
morning.  Let  no  technicality  prevent 
winning.    Use  your  discretion." 

[No  signature.] 

And  the  following: 

"New  York,  December  6. 
"Hon.  Jas.  K.  Kelly: 

"Is  your  matter  certain?  There  must 
be  no  mistake.  All  depends  on  you.  Place 
no  reliance  on  any  favorable  report  from 
three  southward.  Sonetter.  Answer  quick." 

[No  signature.] 

Also  the  following: 

"December  6,  1876. 

"To  Col.  W.  T.   Pelton,  15    Oramercy 
Park,  N.  Y. : 

"Glory  to  God  I  Hold  on  to  the  one 
vote  in  Oregon!  I  have  one  hundred 
thousand  men  to  back  it  up ! 

"  Corse." 

And  said  committee  is  further  directed 
to  inquire  into  and  bring  to  light,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  possible,  the  entire  correspondence 
and  conspiracy  referred  to  in  tne  above 
telegraphic  despatches,  and  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  relations  existing  between 
any  of  the  parties  sending  or  receiving  said 


despatches  and  W.  T.  Pelton,  of  New  York, 
ana  also  what  relations  existed  betweea 
said  W.  T.  Pelton^ad  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of 
New  York. 

April  15, 1878,  Mr.  Kimmel  introdaoed 
a  bill,  which  was  never  finally  acted  upon, 
to  provide  a  mode  for  tiying  and  deteiv 
mining  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  title  or  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  their 
respective  offices  when  their  election  to 
sucn  offices  is  denied  by  one  or  more  of  tlie 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  auestion  of  the  title  of  President 
was  finally  settled  June  14,  1878,  b^  the 
following  report  of  the  House  Judiciaiy 
Commitee: 


.   Report  o^  tl&e  JTndtelarjr  Commttt— > 

June  14— Mr.  Habtkidge,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
whom  were  referred  the  bill  (H.  B.  No. 
4315)  and  the  resolutions  of  the  L^sla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Maryland  dir^ting 
judicial  proceedings  to  give  effect  to  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State  in  the  last  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  report  back  said  bill 
and  resolutions  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  has  no  power,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  confer  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  the  ^original  juris- 
diction sought  for  it.  by  this  bill.  The 
only  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
could  be  plausibly  invoked  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  legal  machinery  for 
the  litigation  proposed,  is  that  which  gives 
the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction 
in  "  cases  "  or  "  controversies  "  between  a 
State  and  the  citizens  of  another  State. 
The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
expression  "cases"  and  *' controversies" 
was  not  intended  by  the  frameis  of  the 
Constitution  to  embrace  an  original  pro- 
ceeding by  a  State  in  ^e  Supreme  Ckmrt 
of  the  United  States  to  oust  any  incum- 
bent firom  a  political  office  filled  by  the  de- 
claration and  decision  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  clothed  with  the  constitutional 
power  to  count  the  electoral  votes  and  de- 
cide as  a  final  tribunal  upon  tiie  election 
for  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
Forty-fourth  Congress  selected  a  commis- 
sion to  count  the  rotes  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  reserving  to  itself  the  rigkc 
to  ratify  or  reject  such  count,  in  the  way 
prescribed  in  the  act  creating  such  com- 
mission. By  the  joint  action  of  the  two 
Houses  it  ratified  the  count  made  by  tiie 
commission,  and  thus  made  it  the  expres- 
sion of  its  own  judgment. 

All   the  D^Mutments  of  the  Fedend 
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QoTemnieiit,  all  the  8tate  goTemments  in 
their  lelatlonBto  Federal  aat^oritj%  for- 
eign nations,  the  peo]^  of  the  United 
States,  all  the  material  interests  and  indus- 
triea  of  the  countiy,  have  acaaiesced  in, 
and  acted  in  accordance  witn,  the  pro- 
nounced finding  of  that  Congress.  In  the 
ofHnion  of  this  committee,  the  present 
OongreBS  has  no  power  to  undo  tlra  work 
of  its  predecessor  in  counting  the  electoral 
tTOte,  or  to  confer  upon  any  judicial  tri- 
bonal  the  right  to  peas  upon  and  pertiaps 
aet  aside  the  action  of  that  predecessor  in 
reference  to  a  purely  political  Question,  the 
decision  of  which  is  confided  oy  the  Con- 
stitation  in  Congress. 

But  apart  from  these  ftindamental  oh- 

jectiona  to  the  bill  under  consideration, 

there   are  features  and   provisions  in  it 

wYiich  are  entirely  impracticable.    Your 

.  conunltfeee  can  find  no  warrant  of  authority 

to    Bommon    the    chief-justices    of    the 

BupreuELe  courts  of  the  several  States  to  sit 

at  Washington  as  a  jur^  to  try  any  caae, 

howeTer  gra^e  &Qd  weighty  may  be  its 

nature.    The  right  to  summon  must  carry 

with  it  the  power  to  enforce  obedience  to 

the  mandate,  and  the  Committee  can  see 

no  means  by  which  the  judicial  officers  of 

a  State  can  be  compelled  to  assume  the 

fiinctiona  of  jurors  in  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  prac- 
tical workine  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, to  which  we  do  tiot  think  it  necessary 
to  refer. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  been,  in  the  late  election  ror 
President  and  Vice-President,  deorived  of 
her  just  and  full  weight  in  deciaing  who 
weie  legally  chosen,  by  reason  of  mtuds 
perpetrated  by  returning  boards  in  some 
of  the  States.  It  may  also  be  true  that 
theae  firaadulent  acts  were  countenanced 
or  encouraged  or  participated  in  by  some 
who  now  enjoy  high  offices  as  the  fruit  of 
such  frauds.  It  is  due  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  the  people  of  this  country  and 
their  posterity,  and  to  the  principles  on 
which  our  Qovemment  is  lounded,  that 
all  evidence  tending  to  establish  the  fact 
of  such  fraudulent  practices  should  be 
ciimly,  carefully,  and  rigorously  examined. 
But  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  consequence  of  such  examination, 
if  it  discloees  guilt  upon  the  part  of  any  in 
high  official  position,  should  not  be  an  ef- 
fort to  set  aside  the  iud^ment  of  a  former 
Connesa  as  to  the  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice-President,  but  should  be  confined 
to  the  punishment,  by  legal  and  constitu- 
Uooal  means,  of  the  offenders,  and  to  the 

Sreserrmtion  and  perpetuation  of  the  evi- 
eaces  of  their  guilt,  so  that  the  American 
peoi^  may  be  protected  from  a  recurrence 
of  tne  crime. 
Your  coomiittee,  therefore,  recommend 


the  adoption  of  tiie  accompanying  resolu- 
tion: 

Eesolvedf  That  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress  havine  counted  the 
votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  having  de- 
clared Rutherford  B.  Haves  to  be  elected 
President,  and  William  A.  Wheeler  to  be 
elected  Vice-President,  there  is  no  power 
in  any  subsequent  Congress  to  reverse  that 
declaration,  nor  can  any  such  power  be 
exercised  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  tribunal  that  Congress 
can  create  under  the  Constitution. 


We  agree  to  the  foregoing  report  so  far 
aa  it  states  the  reasons  for  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  cpmmittee,  but  dissent  from 
the  concluding  portion,  as  not  having  re- 
ference to  such  reasons,  as  not  pertinent 
to  the  inquiry  before  us,  and  as  giving  an 
impUed  sanction  to  the  propriety  of  the 
pending  investigation  oraered  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  wnich  we  were  and  are  opposed. 

Wm.  p.  Fryb. 
O.  D.  Conger. 
£.  G.  Lapham. 

Leave  was  given  to  Mr.  Knott  to  pre-  ' 
sent  his  individual  views,  also  to  Mr.  But- 
ler (the  full  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Knotty  Lynde,  HarrxB,  of  Virginia, 
Hartridgej  Stenger,  McMahon,  OiUbcrson, 
Frve,  Butler,  Conner,  Lapham.) 

1?he  Question  bein^  on  the  resolution  re- 
ported oy  t^e  committee,  it  was  agreed  to 
— yeas  285,  nays  14,  not  voting  42. 


Tbe  Uajre*  AdminUttnttlon* 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  from  the 
very  beginning  the  aaministration  of  Pre- 
sident Hayes  had  not  the  cordial  support 
of  the  Republican  party,  nor  was  it  solidly 
opposed  by  the  Democrats,  as  was  the  last 
administration  of  General  Grant.  His 
early  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the 
Southern  States,— and  it  was  this  with- 
drawal and  the  suggestion  of  it  from  the 
"  visiting  statesmen  "  which  overthrew  the 
Packard  government  in  LouiBiana,^-em- 
bittered  the  hostility  of  many  radical  Re- 
publicans. Senator  Conkling  was  conspi- 
cuous in  his  opposition,  as  was  Logan  of 
Illinois;  and  when  he  reached  Washing- 
ton, the  younger  Senator  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  during  this  admi- 
nistration, and  because  of  its  conservative 
tendencies,  that  these  three  leaders  formed 
the  purpose  to  bring  Grant  again  to  the 
Presidency.  Yet  the  Hayes'  administra* 
tion  waa  not  always  conservative,  and 
many  Republicans  believed  that  its  mode- 
ration had  affoided  a  much  needed  breath* 
I  ing  spell  to  the  country.  Toward  its  close 
I  all  became  better  satisfied,  the  radical  pox^ 
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t?oii  by  the  President's  later  efforts  to  pre- 
vent toe  intimidation  of  ne^ro  voters  in 
the  South,  a  form  of  intimidation  which 
was  now  accomplished  by  means  of  rifle 
olubs,  still  another  advance  from  the  White 
League  and  the  Ku  Klux.  He  made  this 
a  leading  feature  in  his  annual  message  to 
the  Congress  which  began  December  2d, 
1878,  ana  by  a  virtual  abandonment  of  his 
earlier  policv  he- succeeded  in  reuniting 
what  were  tnen  fast  separating  wings  of 
his  own  party.  The  conference  report  on 
the  Legislative  Appropriation  Bill  was 
adopted  by  both  Houses  June  18th,  and 
approved  the  2l8t.  The  Judicial  Expenses 
Bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President  June  2dd, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  him  of 
the  means  of  executing  thp  election  laws. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats 
to  pass  tne  Bill  over  the  veto  failed  for 
want  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  Republicans 
voting  solidly  against  it.  June  26th  the 
veltoed  bill  was  divided,  the  second  division 
still  forbidding  the  pay  of  deputy  marshals 
at  elections.  This  was  aeain  vetoed,  and 
the  IVesident  sent  a  speciu  message  urging 
the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  to  pav 
United  States  marshals.  Bills  were  accord- 
ingly introduced,  but  were  defeated.  This 
fauure  to  appropriate  moneys  called  (or 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  session. 
The  President  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
call  an  extra  session,  which  ne  did  March* 
19th,  1879,  in  words  which  briefly  explain 
the  cause : — 

THE  EXTRA  SESSION  OF  1879. 

"The  failure  of  the  last  Ck>njp;refls  to 
make  the  requisite  appropriation  for  legis- 
lative and  judicial  purposes,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  several  executive  departments 
of  the  Government  and  for  the  support  of 
the  Army,  has  mide  it  necessary  to  call 
a  special  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress. 

''The  estimates  of  the  appropriations 
needed,  which  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Uie  opening 
of  the  last  session,  are  renewed,  and  are 
herewith  transmitted  to  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

''  Regretting  the  existence  of  the  emer- 
gency which  requires  a  special  session  of 
Congress  at  a  time  when  it  is  the  general 
judgment  of  the  country  that  the  public 
weliare  will  be  beet  promoted  by  perma- 
nency in  our  legislation,  and  by  peace  and 
rest,  I  commend  these  few  necessary  mea- 
sures to  your  considerate  attention." 

By  this  time  both  Houses  were  Demo- 
cratic. In  the  Senate  there  were  42  De- 
mocrats, 83  Republicans  and  1  Independent 
(David  Davis).  In  the  Hou'<e  149  Demo- 
crats, 130  Republicans,  and  14  Nationals — 
a  name  then  assumed  by  the  Greenbackers 
and  Labor-Reformers.  The  House  passed 
the  Warner  Silver  Bill,  providing  tor  the 


unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  refused  to  report  it^  tlie 
Chairman,  Senator  Bayard,  having  refoeed 
to  report  it,  and  even  after  a  request  to  do 
so  from  the  Democratic  caucus, — a  oouiae 
of  action  whidi  heralded  him  every 
as  a  "  hard-mone^  '*  Democrat. 
The  main  business  of  the  extra 


was  devoted  to  the  consideraiion  of  the 
Appropriation  Bills  which  the  r^alar  bcb^ 
sion  had  fidled  to  pass.    On  allof  these 
the  Democrats  added    ''riders"  for   die 
purpose  of  destroying  Federal  tniperviflimi 
of  the  elections,  and  all  of  these  politicai 
riders  were  vetoed  by  President  Hajes. 
The  discussions  of  the  several  meaaiirw 
and  the  vetoes  were  highly  exciting,  an/ 
this  excitement  cemented  afresh  the  Re> 
publicans,  and  caused  all  of  them  to  act  in 
accord  with  the  administration.    The  De- 
mocrats were  equally  solid,  while  the  Ka» 
tionals  divided — Forsythe,  Gillette,  KeUey, 
Weaver,  and  Yocum  generally  voting  wi«i 
the  Republicans;   De  La  Matyr,  Steven- 
son, Ladd  and  Wright  with  the  Demo- 
crats. 

President  Hayes,  in  his  veto  of  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill,  said : 

'I  nave  maturely  considered  the  im- 
pK>rtant  questions  nresented  by  the  bill  en- 
titled 'An  Act  maJcing  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  Army  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1880,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,^ and  I  now  return  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  it  originated, 
witn  my  objections  to  its  approval. 

"  The  bill  provides,  in  the  usual  fann,fbr 
the  appropriations  required  for  the  support 
of  the  Army  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
If  it  contained  no  ouier  provisions,  it  would 
receive  my  prompt  approval.  It  indndes, 
however,  further  legislation,  which,  at- 
tached as  it  is  to  appropriations  which  are 
requisite  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
some  of  the  most  necessary  datiea  of  the 
Government,  involves  questions  of  the 
gravest  character.  The  sixth  section  of  the 
bill  is  amendatory  of  the  statute  now  in 
force  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  persons 
in  the  civil,  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  '  at  the  place  where  any 
general  or  special  election  is  held  in  any 
State.'  This  statute  was  adopted  February 
25, 1865,  after  a  protracted  debate  in  the 
Senate,  and  almost  without  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  con- 
current votes  of  both  of  the  leading  political 
parties  of  the  country,  and  became  a  law 
oy  the  approval  of  President  Lincoln.  It 
was  re-enacted  in  1874  in  the  Revised  Sta* 
tutes  of  the  United  States,  sections  2002 
and  5528. 

"  Upon  the  assembling  of  this  Congress, 
in  pursuance  of  a  call  for  an  extra  seesion, 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  failure 
of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  to  make  the 
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aeedfiil  api»oprimtionB  for  the  lupport  of 
the  Gk>veniment|  the  question  was  presented 
"wheibet  the  attempt  made  in  the  last  Oon- 
gtem  to  engraft,  hy  construction,  a  new 
pxindple  upon  Uie  Constitution  should  he 
penwted  in  or  not.    This  Congress  has 
ample  opiwrtunity  and  time  to  pass  the 
apprppriation  hills,  and  also  to  enact  any 
political  measures  which  may  he  deter- 
mined upon  in  separate  hills  oy  the  usual 
and  orderly  methods  of  proceeding.    But 
the  majoriW  of  hoth  Houses  have  deemed 
it  wise  to  adhere  to  the  principles  asserted 
and  maintained  in  the  last  Congress  h]r  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  principle  is  that  the  House  of  Bepre- 
■entativea  has  the  sole  right  to  originate 
hills  for  raising  revenue,  and  therefore  has 
the  right  to  withhold  appropriations  upon 
which  the  existence  of  the  Government  ma^ 
depend,  unless  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  give  their  assent  to  any  legisla- 
tion Idiich  the  House  may  see  fit  to  attach 
to  appropriation  bills.    To  establish  this 
principle  is  to  make  a  radical,  dangerous, 
and  unconstitutional  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  institutions.    The  various  De- 
partments of  the  Government,  and  the 
Army  and  Navy,  are  established  by  the 
Constitution,  or  bv  laws  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof.    Their  duties  are  clearly  defined, 
and  their  support  is  careiully  provided  for 
by  law.    The  money  reauired  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  collectea  from  the  people, 
and  is  now  in  the  Treasury,  ready  to  be 
paid  out  as  soon  as  the'  appropriation  bills 
are  passed.    Whether  ai>propr]ations  are 
made  or  not,  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
will  go  on.    The  public  money  will  accu- 
mulaiiB  in  the  Treasury.    It  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
that  any  single  branch  of  the  Grovernment 
should  nave  the  power  to  dictate  conditions 
upon  which  this  treasure  should  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected. 
Any  such  intention,  if  it  had  been  enter- 
tained, would  have  been  plainly  expressed 
in  the  Constitution.'' 

The  vote  in  the  House  on  this  Bill,  not- 
withstanding the  veto,  was  148  for  to  122 
against — a  party  vote,  save  the  division  of 
the  Nationals,  previously  given.  Not  re- 
oeiving  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  Bill  failed. 

The  other  appropriation  bills  with  po- 
litical rid^ns  shared  the  same  fate,  as  did 
the  bill  to  prohibit  military  interference  at 
Sections,  the  modification  of  the  law  touch- 
ing supervisors  and  marshals  at  congres- 
sional elections,  etc  The  debates  on  mese 
measures  were  bitterly  partisan  in  their 
character,,  as  a  few  quotations  from  the 
Congressional  Record  will  show : 

The  Bepublican  view  was  succinctly  and 
very  eloquently  stated  bv  General  Ghirfield, 
when,  in  his  speech  of  the  29th  of  March, 
1^9,  he  said  to  the  revolutionary  Demo- 
tratic  House: 


"  The  last  act  of  Democratic  domination 
in  -this  Capitol,  eighteen  years  ago,  was 
striking  and  dramatic,  perhaps  heroic. 
Then  the  Democratic  partv  said  to  the  Re- 
publicans, *  If  you  elect  the  man  of  your 
choice  as  President  of  the  United  States 
we  will  shoot  your  Government  to  death ; ' 
and  the  people  of  this  country,  refusing  to 
be  coerced  bv  threats  or  violence,  voted  as 
they  pleased,  and  lawfully  elected  Abra- 
ham Xiincobi  President  of  the  United 
States. 

''Then  your  leaders,  though  holding  a 
majority  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
were  heroic  enough  to  withdraw  from  their 
seats  and  fling  down  the  gage  of  mortal 
battle.  We  called  it  rebellion;  but  we 
recognized  it  a^  courageous  and  manly  to 
avow  your  purpose,  take  all  the  risks,  and 
fight  It  out  on  the  open  field.  Notwith- 
standing your  utmost  efibrts  to  destroy  it, 
the  Government  was  saved.  Year  by  year 
since  the  war  ended,  those  who  resisted  you 
have  come  to  believe  that  you  have  finally 
renounced  your  purpose  to  destroy,  and  are 
willing  to  maintain  the  Government.  In 
that  belief  you  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  power  in  the  two  Houses. 

**  To-aay,  after  eighteen  years  of  defeat, 
the  book  of  your  domination  is  again 
opened,  and  your  first  act  awakens  every 
unhappy  memory  and  threatens  to  destroy 
the  confidence  which  your  professions  of 
patriotism  inspired.  You  turned  down  a  leaf 
of  the  history  that  recorded  your  last  act  of 
power  in  1861,  and  you  have  now  signal- 
ized your  return  to  power  by  beginning  a 
second  chapter  at  the  same  page ;  not  tnis 
time  by  a  heroic  act  that  declares  war  on 
the  battle-field,  but  you  say  if  all  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  Gk)vernment  do  not 
consent  to  let  you  tear  certain  laws  out  of 
the  statute-book,  you  will  not  shoot  our 
Government  to  death  as  you  tried  to  do  in 
the  first  chapter ;  but  you  declare  that  if 
We  do  not  consent  against  our  will,  if  you 
cannot  coerce  an  independent  branch  of 
this  Government  against  its  will,  to  allow 
you  to  tear  from'the  statute-books  some  laws 
put  there  by  the  will  of  the  people,  you 
will  starve  the  Government  to  death.  [Great 
applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

"  Between  death  on  the  field  and  death 
by  starvation,  I  do  not  know  that  the 
American  people  will  see  any  great  difier- 
ence.  The  end,  if  successfully  reached, 
would  be  death  in  either  case.  Gentlemen, 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  kill  this  Gov- 
ernment; you  have  it  in  your  power,  by 
withholding  these  two  bills,  to  smite  the 
nerve-centres  of  our  Constitution  with  the 
paralysis  of  death ;  and  you  have  declared 
your  purpose  to  do  this,  if  you  cannot  break 
down  that  fundamental  element  of  free 
consent  which  up  to  this  hour  has  always 
ruled  in  the  legislation  of  this  Govern- 
ment." 
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The  Democratic  view  was  abljr  ^iyen  by 
Bepreeentative  Tucker  of  Virginia,  April 
3,  1879:  ''I  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Army  dies 
on  the  SOth  day  ^ifJune,  uidess  im  reuuscUaU 
it  by  Itgislaiion.  And  what  is  the  question 
here  on  this  bill  ?  Will  you  resuscitate  the 
Army  after  the  80th  of  June^  with  the 
power  to  use  it  as  keepers  oi  the  polls? 
That  is  the  question.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  repeal.  It  is  a  question  of  re^nact* 
ment.  If  you  do  not  appropriate  this 
money,  there  will  be  no  Army  after  the 
'  30th  of  June  to  be  used  at  the  polls.  The 
only  way  to  secure  an  Army  at  the  polls  is 
to  appropriate  the  money.  WUl  you  cm- 
propriate  the  money  for  the  Army  in  order 
that  they  may  be  used  at  the  poUs  f  We  say 
nOf  a  thousand  times  no,    *    *    *     The 

§entlemen  on  the  other  side  say  there  must 
e  no  coercion.  Of  whom  ?  Of  the  Presi- 
dent ?  But  what  right  has  the  President 
to  coerce  us?  There  may  be  coercion  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  demands  an  uncon- 
ditional supply.  We  say  we  will  give  him 
no  supply  out  upon  conditions,  *  *  * 
When,  therefore,  yicious  laws  haye  lis- 
tened themselves  upon  the  statute-book 
which  imperil  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
this  House  is  bound  to  say  it  will  appro- 
priate no  money  to  give  effect  to  such  laws 
until  and  except  upon  condition  that  they 
are  repealed.  [Applause  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.]  *  *  We  will  give  him  the 
Army  on  a  single  condition  that  it  shall 
never  be  used  or  be  present  at  the  polls 
when  an  election  is  held  for  members  of 
this  House,  or  in  any  presidential  election, 
or  in  any  State  or  municipal  election.  *  *  * 
Clothea  thus  with  unquestioned  power, 
bound  by  clear  duty,  to  expunge  these  yi- 
cious laws  from  the  statute-book,  following 
a  constitutional  method  sanctioned  by 
venerable  precedents  in  English  history, 
we  feel  that  we  have  the  unaoiibted  right, 
and  are  beyond  cavil  in  the  right,  in  de- 
claring that  with  our  grant  of  supply  there 
must  be  a  cessation  of  these  grievances, 
and  we  make  these  appropriations  condi- 
tioned on  securing  a  free  ballot  and  fair 
juries  for  our  citizens." 

The  Senate,  July  1,  passed  the  House 
bill  placing  quinine  on  tne  free  list. 

The  extra  session  finally  passed  the  Ap- 
propriation bills  without  riders,  and  ad- 
journed July  1st,  1879,  with  the  Republi- 
can party  far  more  firmly  united  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Hayes  administra- 
tion. The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
crat^i  to  pass  these  political  riders,  and  their 
threat,  in  the  words  of  Oarfield,  who  had 
then  succeeded  Stevens  and  Blaine  as  the 
Republican  Commoner  of  the  House,  re- 
awakened all  the  partisan  animosities 
which  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes  had  up  to  that  time  allayed.  Even 
the  President  caught  its  spirit,  and  plainly 


manifested  it  in  his  veto  messages.  It 
a  losing  battle  to  the  Democrats,  for  thery 
had,  with  the  view  not  to  ''starve  the  gov- 
ernment," to  abandon  their  position,  an^l 
the  temporary  demoralization  which  fi>l- 
lowed  brid^ea  over  the  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  title  of  President  Hayes,  oyer- 
shadowed  the  claims  of  Tilden,  and  caused 
the  North  to  again  look  widi  grave  con- 
cern on  the  establishment  of  Democratic 
power.  If  it  had  not  been  for  tJils  extvm 
session,  it  is  asserted  and  believed  by 
many,  the  Republicans  could  not  have  bo 
soon  gained  control  of  the  lower  Houscl 
which  they  did  in  the  year  following ;  and 
that  the  plan  to  nominate  General  Han- 
cock for  tne  Presidency,  which  originated 
with  Senator  Wallace  of  Pennsylyaniay 
could  not  have  otherwise  succeeded  if  Til- 
den's  cause 'had  not  been  kept  before  his 
part3^  unclouded  by  an  extra  session  whidi 
was  nreighted  with  disaster  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Tike  Negro  Bzckliis* 

During  this  summer  political  oommenl; 
long  after  adjournment,  was  kept  actiye  by 
a  great  negro  exodus  from  the  South  to  th« 
NorthwesC  most  of  the  emigrants  ffoinj^  to 
Kansas.  The  Republicans  ascribed  this  to 
ill  treatment,  the  Democrats  to  the  opera- 
tions of  railroad  agents.  The  people  of 
Kansas  welcomed  tnem,  but  other  Btatea^ 
save  Indiana,  were  slow  in  their  manifes- 
tations of  hospitality,  and  the  exodus  soon 
ceased  for  a  time.  It  was  renewed  in  South 
Carolina  in  the  winter  of  1881-82,  the  de- 
sign being  to  remove  to  Arkansas,  but  at 
this  writing  it  attracts  comparatively  little 
notice.  The  Southern  journals  generally 
advise  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  blacks 
in  matters  of  education,  labor  contracts, 
etc.,  while  none  of  the  Northern  or  West- 
ern States  any  longer  make  efibrts  to  get 
the  benefit  of  their  labor,  if  indeed  they 
ever  did. 


ClostnK  Hours  of  thit  Haj^s 

At  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  which 
met  December  1st,  1879,  President  Hayes 
advised  Congress  against  any  ftirther  legis- 
lation in  reference  to  coinage,  and  favored 
the  retirement  of  the  legal  tenders. 

The  most  important  political  action  ta- 
ken at  this  session  was  the  passage,  for 
Congress  was  still  Democratic,  of  alawto 
prevent  the  use  of  the  army  to  keep  the 
peace  at  the  polls.  To  this  was  added  the 
Garfield  proviso,  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Constitutional  use  of 
the  army  to  suppress  domestic  yiolence  in 
a  State---a  proviso  which  in  the  view  of 
the  Republicans  rid  the  bill  c^  material 
partisan  objections,  and  it  was  therefors^ 
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paaaed  and  approved.  The  "  political  ri- 
aen  "  were  again  added  to  the  Appropria- 
tion and  Deficiency  blllfl,  but  were  again 
vetoed  and  failed  in  this  form  to  become 
lawB.  Upon  these  questions  President 
Hayes  showed  much  finnness.  During  the 
session  the  Democratic  opposition  to  the 
General  Election  Law  was  greatly  tem- 
pered, the  Supreme  Court  having  made  an 
important  decision,  which  upheld  its  con- 
stitationalit^.  Like  all  sessions  under  the 
administration  of  President  Hayes  and 
aince,  nothing  was  done  to  provide  perma- 
nent and  safe  methods  for  completing  the 
Sectoral  ooont.  On  this  question  each 
pATty  aeemed  to  be  afraid  of  the  other. 
The  session  ad}oumed  June  16th,  1880. 

The  second  session  of  the  46th  Congress 
b^mn  December  Ist,  1880.  The  last  an- 
nual message  of  President  Hayes  recom- 
mended the  earliest  practicable  retirement 
of  the  le^l-tender  notes,  and  the  mainte- 
nance ofthe  present  laws  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish the  public  debt  within  a  limited  peri- 
od. The  laws  against  polygamy,  he  said, 
alioiild  be  firmly  and  effectively'  executed. 
In  the  course  of  a  lezigthy  discussion  of 
the  civil  service  the  President  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  "  every  citizen  has  an 
equal  riff ht  to  the  honor  and  profit  of  en- 
tmng  the  public  service  of  nis  country. 
The  only  just  ground  of  discrimination  is 
the  measure  of  character  and  capacity  he 
has  to  -make  that  service  most  useful  to  the 
people.  Except  in  cases  where,  upon  just 
aadT  recognizea  principles,  as  upon  the 
theory  of  pensions,  offices  and  promotions 
are  bestowed  as  rewards  for  past  services, 
their  bestowal  upon  any  theory  which  dis- 
regards personal  merit  is  an  act  of  inius- 
tioe  to  me  citizen,  as  well  as  a  breacn  of 
that  trust  subject  to  which  the  appointing 
power  is  held.  Considerable  space  was 
given  in  the  Message  to  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  the  President  recommending 
the  passa^  of  a  law  enabling  the  govern- 
ment to  give  Indians  a  title-fee,  inaliena- 
ble for  twenty-five  vears,  to  the  farm  lands 
eesigned  to  them  by  allotment.  He  also 
repoits  the  recommendation  made  in  a 
mmer  message  that  a  law  be  passed  admit- 
ting the  Indiana  who  can  give  satis&ctory 
proof  of  having  by  their  own  labor  sup- 
ported their  families  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  who  are  willing  to  detach  themselves 
from  tiieir  tribal  reCitiona,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Homestead  Act,  and  authorizing  the 
sovemment  to  grant  them  patents  contain- 
mg  the  same  provision  of  inalienability 
for  a  c^tain  period. 

Hie  Senate,  on  the  19th,  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  investigate  the  causes 
d  the  recent  negro  exodus  from  the  South. 
On  the  same  day  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  House  to  examine  into  tne  sub- 
jeet  of  an  inter-oeeanic  ship-canal. 

16 


The  nayment  of  the  award  of  the  Hali- 
fax Fisneries  Commission — 15,500,000 — to 
the  British  government  was  made  by  the 
American  minister  in  London,  November 
23,  1879,  accompanied  by  a  communica- 
tion protesting  against  the  payment  being 
understood  as  an  acquiescence  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  Commission  "as furnishing  any 
just  measure  of  the  value  of  a  participa- 
tion by  our  citizens  in  the  inshore  fisheries 
of  the  British  Provinces.'' 

On  the  17th  of  December  1879,  gold  was 
sold  in  New  York  at  par.  It  was  first  sold 
at  a  premium  January  13, 1862.  It  reached 
its  highest  rate,  $2.85,  July  11, 1864. 

The  electoral  vote  was  counted  without 
any  partisan  excitement  or  disagreement. 
Georgia's  electoral  college  had  met  on  the 
second  instead  of  the  first  Wednesdav  of 
December,  as  required  by  the  Federal  law. 
She  actually  voted  under  her  old  Confed* 
erate  law,  but  as  it  could  not  change  the 
result,  both  parties  Sjrreed  to  the  count  of 
the  vote  of  Georgia  in  the  alternative," 
t.  «. — "  if  the  vot^  of  Georgia  were  counted 
the  number  of  votes  for  A  and  B.  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  would  be  so 
many,  and  if  the  votes  of  Geoi^^a  were  not 
counted,  the  number  of  votes  S>t  A  and  B. 
for  President  and  Vice-President  would  be 
so  many,  and  that  in  either  case  A  and  B 
are  elected." 

Among  the  bills  not  disposed  of  by  this 
session  were  the  electoral  count  joint  rule ; 
the  funding  bill ;  the  Irish  relief  bill ;  the 
Chinese  indemnity  bill ;  to  restrict  Chinese 
immigration ;  to  amend  the  Constitution 
as  to  the  election  of  President ;  to  regulate 
the  pay  and  number  of  supervisors  of  elec- 
tion and  special  deputy-marshals ;  to  abro- 
gate the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty ;  to  pro- 
hibit military  interference  at  elections ;  to 
define  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Chief  Su- 
pervisors of  elections ;  for  the  appointment 
of  a  tariff  commission ;  the  political  assess- 
ment bill ;  the  Kellogg-Spofford  case ;  and 
the  Fitz-John  Porter  bill. 

The  regular  appropriation  bills  were  all 
completed.  The  total  amount  appropria- 
ted was-  about  $186,000,000.  Among  the 
special  sums  voted  were  $30,000  for  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  Yorktown  vic- 
tory, and  $100,000  for  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  same. 

Congress  adjourned  March  8d,  1881,  and 
President  Hayes  on  the  following  day  re- 
tired from  office.  The  effect  of  his  admin- 
istration was,  in  a  political  sense,  to 
strengthen  a  growing  independent  senti- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans — ^an 
element  more  conservative  generally  in  its 
views  than  those  represented  bv  Conkling 
and  Blaine.  This  sentiment  began  with 
Bristow,  who  while  in  the  cabinet  made  a 
show  of  seeking  out  and  punishing  all  cor- 
ruptions in  government  office  or  service. 
On  this  platform  and  record  he  had.  con- 
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tested  with  Hayes  the  honors  of  the  Presi- 
dential nominations,  and  while  the  latter 
was  at  the  time  believed  to  well  represent 
the  same  views,  they  were  not  urgentlv 
pressed  during  his  administration.  Indeed, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Hayes,  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  most  gigantic  ''steal," 
and  which  is  now  being  prosecuted  under 
the  name  of  the  Star  Route  cases,  had  its 
birth,  and  thrived  so  well  thst  no  import- 
ant discovery  was  made  until  the  incoming 
of  the  Oarfield  administration.  The  Hayes 
administration,  it  is  now  fashionable  to 
say,  made  little  impress  for  good  or  evil 
upon  the  country,  but  impartial  historians 
will  give  it  the  credit  of  softening  party  as- 
perities and  aiding  very  materially  in  the 
restoration  of  better  feeling  between  the 
North  and  South.  Its  conservatism,  al- 
ways manifested  save  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, did  that  much  good  at  least 


Hm  Campaign  at  1880. 

The  Republican  National  Convention 
met  June  5th,  1880,  at  Chicago,  in  the  Ex- 
position building,  capable  of  seating  20,000 
people.  The  excitement  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Republicans  was  very  high,  because  of 
the  candidacy  of  General  Grant  for  what 
was  popularly  called  a  "third  term^" 
thougn  not  a  third  consecutive  term.  His 
three  powerful  Senatorial  Mends,  in  the 
£Eu;e  or  bitter  protests,  had  secured  the  in- 
structions of  tneir  respective  State  Conven- 
tions for  Grant  Conkling  had  done  this 
in  New  York,  Cameron  in  Pennsvlvania, 
Logan  in  Illinois,  but  in  each  of  the  three 
States  the  opposition  was  so  impressive  that 
no  serious  attempts  were  made  to  substi- 
tute other  delegates  for  those  which  had 
previously  been  selected  by  their  Congres- 
sional districts.  As  a  result  there  was  a 
large  minority  in  the  delegations  of  these 
States  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Gene- 
ral Grant,  and  the  votes  of  them  could  only 
be  controlled  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
unit  rule.  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts, 
the  President  of  the  Convention,  decided 
against  its  enforcement,  and  as  a  result  all 
of  the  delegates  were  free  to  vote  upon  ei- 
ther State  or  District  instructions,  or  as  they 
chose.  The  Convention  was  in  session  three 
days.    We  present  herewith  the 


BALLOTS. 

Balloti.        1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Grant,        304 

305 

305 

305 

305 

805 

Blaine,       284 

282 

282 

281 

281 

281 

Sherman,     93 

94 

93 

95 

95 

95 

Edmunds,    84 

32 

32 

32 

32 

31 

Washbume,  30 

82 

31 

31 

31 

31 

Windom,      10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Garfield, 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Banison, 

1 

BdOots.        7       8       9       10      11       12 

Grant,        305  306  308  305  805  304 

Blaine,       281  284  282  282  281  283 

Sherman,     94  91  90  91  62  d3 

Edmunds,    32  31  31  30  31  31 

WaBhburne,31  82  32  22  82  38 

Windom,      10  10  10  10  10  10 

Garfield,        1112  2  1 

Hayes,  1  2 

BallotSy       13      14      16      16      17       18 

Grant,         305  305  309    306    803    805 

Blaine,       285  285  281    283    284    283 

Sherman,     89  89  88      88      90       92 

Edmunds,    81  31  31      31      81      31 

Washbume,  33  35  36      36      34      35 

Windom,      10  10  10      10      10      10 
Garfield,        1 

Hayes,           1  1 

Davis,  1 
McCrary,        1 

Ballots,       19      20      21      22      ^      24 

Grants        305    308    305    305  304  305 

Blaine,       279    276    276    275  274  279 

Sherman,     95      93      96      95  98  93 

Edmunds,    81      31      31      81  81  31 

Washbume,  81      85      35      85  36  85 

Windom,      10      10      10      10  10  10 

Garfield,         11112  2 
Hartranit,      1111 

Ballots,        25      ^      27 

Grant,         302  303  306 

Blaine,       281  280  277 

Sherman,     94  93  93 

Edmunds,    31  31  31 

Washbume,  36  35  36 

Windom,      10  10  10 

Garfield,        2  2  2 

There  was  little  change  from  the  27th 
ballot  until  the  36th  and  final  one,  which 
resulted  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  votes 755 

Necessary  to  a  choice 378 

Grant 306 

Blaine 42 

Sherman 3 

Washbume 5 

Garfield 899 

As  shown,  General  James  A.  Garfield, 
of  Ohio,  was  nominated  on  the  36th  ballot^ 
the  forces  of  General  Grant  alone  remain- 
ing solid.  The  result  was  due  to  a  suddoi 
union  of  the  forces  of  Blaine  and  Sherman, 
it  is  believed  with  the  full  consent  of  both, 
for  both  employed  the  same  wire  leadiiig 
from  the  same  room  in  Washington  in 
tel^raphing  to  their  friends  at  Qiioago. 
The  oDiect  was  to  defeat  Grant  A&et 
Garfield's  nomination  there  was  a  tonpo- 
rary  adjoumment,  during  which  the 
friends  of  the  nominee  consulted  Conkling 
and  his  leading  friends,  and  the  result  was 
the  selection  of  General  Chester  A.  Arthur 
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of  New  York,  for  Vice-President.  The 
object  of  this  selection  was  to  carry  New 
York,  the  great  State  which  was  then  al- 
most uniTcrsally  believed  to  hold  the  key 
to  the  Presidential  position. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
met  at  Cincinnati,  June  22d.  Tilden  had 
up  to  the  holding  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Convention  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  candidates.  In  this  Convention 
there  was  a  bitter  struggle  between  the 
Wallace  and  Bandall  factions,  the  former 
fiivoring  Hancock,  the  latter  Ti Iden.  Wal- 
lace, after  a  contest  &r  sharper  than  he 
expected,  won,  and  bound  the  delegation 
by  the  unit  rule.  When  the  National 
Cionyention  met,  John  Kelly,  the  Tam- 
many leader  of  New  York,  was  again 
there,  as  at  St.  Louis  four  years  before,  to 
oppose  Tilden,  but  the  latter  sent  a  letter 
disclaiming  that  he  was  a  candidate,  and 
yet  really  inviting  a  nomination  on  the  is- 
sue of  ''the  fraudulent  counting  in  of 
Hayes."  There  were  but  two  bulots,  as 
follows : 

FIBST  BALLOT. 


Bandall 6 

Loveland 6 

McDonald 8 

McClellan 8 

English 1 

Jewett 1 

Black 1 

Lottirop 1 

Parker 1 


Hancock 171 

Bayard 153i 

Payne 81 

Thurman 63  J 

Field 66 

Morrison 62 

Hendricks 46} 

Tilden 88 

Ewing 10 

Seymour 8 

SEOOKD  BALLOT. 

Hancock 705 

Tilden 1 

Bayard ^ 2 

Hendricks 80 

•  Thus  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  of 
New  York,  was  nominated  on  the  second 
ballot  Wm.  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-Fresident 

The  National  Greenback-Labor  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Chicago,  June  11,  nominated 
General  J.  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  General  E.  J.  Chambers,  of 
Texas,  for  Vice-Presideot 

In  the  canvass  which  followed,  ^e  Be- 
publicans  were  aided  by  such  orators  as 
Conkling,  Blaine,  Grant,  Logan,  Curtis. 
BoatwelT,  while  the  Camerons,  father  ana 
son,  visited  the  October  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  as  it  was  believed  that  these 
would  determine  the  result,  Maine  having 
in  September  very  unexpectedly  defeated 
the  Republican  State  ticket  by  a  small  ma- 

Sity.  The  Democrats  were  aided  bv 
yard,  Voorhees,  Randall,  Wallace,  Hill, 
Hampton,  Lamar,  and  hosts  of  tibeir  best 
omton.  Every  issue  was  recalled,  but  for 
the  ArBt  time  in  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Weet^  they  accepted  the  tariff 


issue,  and  made  open  war  on  Watterson's 
plank  in  the  Democratic  platform — ''a 
tariff  for  revenue  only."  Iowa,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  all  elected  tne  Republican  State 
tickets  with  good  margins ;  West  Virginia 
went  Democratic,  but  the  result  was,  not- 
withstanding this,  reasonably  assured  to 
the  Republicans.  The  Democrats,  how- 
ever, feeling  the  strong  personal  popularity 
of  their  leading  candiaate,  persisted  with 
high  courage  to  the  end.  In  November 
all  of  the  Southern  States,  with  New  Jei- 
sey,  California,*  and  Nevada  in  the  North, 
went  Democratic;  all  of  the  others  Re- 
publican. The  Greenbackers  held  only  a 
oalance  of  power,  which  they  could  not 
exercise,  in  California,  Indiana,  and  New 
Jersey.  The  electoral  vote  of  Garfield  and 
Arthur  was  214,  that  of  Hancock  and  Ene- 
lish  155.  The  popular  vote  was  Repubfl- 
can,  4,442,950:  Democratic,  4,442,035; 
Greenback  or  National,  306,867 ;  scatter- 
ing, 12,576.  The  Congressional  elections 
in  the  same  canvass  gave  the  Republicans 
147  members ;  the  Democrats,  136 ;  Green- 
backers,  9 ;  Independents,  1. 

Fifteen  States  elected  Governors,  nine 
of  them  Republicans  and  six  Democrats. 

General  Garfield,  November  10^  sent  to 
Governor  Foster,  of  Ohio,  his  resignation 
as  a  Senator,  and  John  Sherman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  in  the  win- 
ter following  elected  as  his  successor. 

The  thira  session  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Congress  was  begun  December  6.  The 
President's  Message  was  read  in  both 
Houses.  Among  its  recommendations  to 
Congress  were  the  following:  To  create 
the  office  of  Captain-General  of  the  Army 
for  General  Grant ;  to  defend  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  constitutional  amendments ; 
to  promote   free   popular   education   by 

g*ants  of  public  lands  and  appropriations 
om  the  United  States  Treasury ;  to  ap- 
propriate $25,000  annually  for  the  expen- 
ses of  a  Commission  to  be  appointea  by 
the  President  to  devise  a  just,  uniform, 
and  efficient  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nations, and  to  supervise  the  application 
of  the  same  throughout  the  entire  civil 
service  of  the  government ;  to  pass  a  law 
defining  the  relations  of  Congressmen  to 
appointments  to  office,  so  as  to  end  Con- 
cessional encroachment  upon  the  appoint- 
ing power ;  to  repeal  the  Tenure-of- office 
Act,  and  pass  a  law  protecting  office- 
holders in  resistance  to  political  assess- 
ments; to  abolish  the  present  system  of 
executive  and  judicial  government  in 
Utah,  and  substitute  for  it  a  government 
by  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  or, 
in  case  the^  present  government  is  con- 
tinued, to  witnhold  from  all  who  practice 


*  One  Demoeratio  elector  wai  defeated,  being  cut  by 
OTer  fiOO  Toten  on  a  local  lamM. 
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polygamy  the  right  to  vote,  hold  office,  and 
8it  on  juries ;  to  repeal  the  act  authorizing 
the  coiuaee  of  the  silver  dollar  of  412| 
grains,  and  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  a 
new  silver  dollar  equal  in  value  as  bullion 
with  the  gold  dollar;  to  take  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  providing  for  the  allotment 
of  lands  on  the  different  reservations. 

Two  treaties  between  this  country  and 
China  were  signed  at  Pekin.  November  17, 
1881,  one  of  commerce,  and  the  other  se- 
curing to  the  United  States  the  control  and 
regulation  of  the  Chinese  immigration. 

l*resident  Hayes,  February  1, 1881,  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  sustaining  in  the 
main  the  findings  of  the  Ponca  Indian 
Commission,  and  approving  its  recom- 
mendation that  they  remain  on  their  reser- 
vation in  Indian  Territory.  The  I^esi- 
dent  suggested  that  the  general  Indian 
policy  for  the  future  should  embrace  the 
followin<c  ideas :  First,  the  Indians  should 
be  prepared  for  citizenship  by  giving  to 
their  yonng  of  both  sexes  that  industrial 
and  general  education  which  is  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting  and 
capable  of  self-protection  in  civilized  com- 
munities ;  second,  lands  should  be  allot- 
ted to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  inalienable 
for  a  certain  period;  third,  the  Indians 
should  have  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
lands  not  required  for  individual  allot- 
ments, the  amount  to  be  invested,  with 
suitable  safeguards,  for  their  benefit; 
fourth,  with  these  prerequisites  secured, 
the  Indians  should  be  made  citizens,  and 
invested  with  the  rights  and  Charged  with 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  Senate,  February  4^  passed  Mr. 
Morgan's  concurrent  resolution  declaring 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  not  in- 
vested by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  the  right  to  count  the  votes  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President 
oi^  the  United  States,  so  as  to  determine 
what  votes  shall  be  received  and  counted, 
or  what  votes  shall  be  rejected.  An 
amendment  was  added  declaring  in  effect 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  at  once  providing  for  the  orderly 
counting  of  the  electoral  vote.  The  House 
concurred  February  6,  but  no  action  by 
bill  or  otherwise  has  since  been  taken. 

Senator  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  December 
15,  1881,  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
civil  service  and  to  promote  the  efficiency 
thereof,  and  also  a  bill  to  prohibit  Federal 
officers,  claimants,  and  contractors  from 
making  or  receiving  assessments  or  contri- 
butions for  political  purposes. 

The  Burnside  Educational  Bill  passed 
the  Senate  December  17,  1881.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic land  and  the  earnings  of  the  Patent 
Office  shall  be  funded  at  four  per  cent, 
and  the  interest  divided  among  tne  States 
in   proportion   to   their   illiteracy.      An 


amendment  by  Senator  ia:organ  proTides 
for  the  instruction  of  women  in  tne  State 
agricultural  collies  in  such  branches  of 
technical  and  industrial  education  as  are 
suited  to  their  sex.  No  action  has  yet 
been  taken  by  the  House. 

On  the  9th  of  February  the  electoral 
votes  w^ere  counted  by  the  Vice-Ptesident 
in  the  presence  of  both  Houses,  and  Grar- 
field  and  Arthur  were  declared  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  trouble  as  to  the 
count,  and  the  result  previously  stated  was 
formally  announced. 


TlM  Tbree  Per  Cent.  Funding  Bill. 

The  3  nercent  Funding  Bill  passed  the 
House  March  2,  and  was  on  the  following 
day  vetoed  by  President  Hayes  on  the 
ground  that  it  dealt  unjustly  with  the  Na- 
tional Banks  in  compelling  them  to  accept 
and  employ  this  securitv  for  their  circu- 
lation in  lieu  of  the  old  Donds.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  caused  several  of  the  Banks 
to  surrender  their  circulation,  conduct 
which  for  a  time  excited  strong  political 
prejudices.  The  Eepublicans  in  Congress 
as  a  rule  contended  that  the  debt  could 
not  be  surely  funded  at  3  per  cent. ;  that 
Si  was  a  safer  fi^re,  and  to  go  below  this 
might  render  tne  bill  of  no  effect.  The 
same  views  were  entertained  by  President 
Hayes  and  Secretary  Sherman.  The  Dem- 
ocrats insisted  on  §  per  cent.,  until  the 
veto,  when  the  general  desire  to  fund  at 
more  favorable  rates  broke  party  lines,  and 
a  3}  per  cent  funding  bill  was  passed,  with 
the  feature  objectionable  to  the  National 
Banks  omitted. 

The  Republicans  were  mistaken  in  their 
view,  as  the  result  proved.  The  loan  was 
floated  so  easily,  that  in  the  session  of  1S82' 
Secretary  Sherman,  now  a  Senator,  him- 
self introduced  a  3  per  cent  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  Feb.  2d,  1882,  in  this 
shape : — 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to 
receive  at  the  Treasury  and  at  the  office  of 
any  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Unit^ 
States  and  at  any  postal  money  order  of- 
fice, lawful  money  of  the  Uniteid  States  to  • 
the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  or  any  multiple 
of  that  sum  or  any  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  bearing  three  and  a-half  per  cent 
interest,  whicn  are  hereby  declared  valid, 
and  to  issue  in  exchange  therefore  an 
equal  amount  of  registered  or  coupon 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  the  denom- 
ination of  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred, 
one  thousand  and  ten  thous^and  dollars,  of 
such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  three  per  centum  per 
annum,  payable  either  quarterly  or  semi- 
annually, at  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
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States.  Such  bonds  shall  be  exempt  from 
ail  taxation  by  or  under  state  authority, 
and  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  Sutes.  '*  Provided,  That  the  bonds 
herdn  aathorized  shall  not  be  called  in  and 

fiid  ao  long  as  any  bonds  of  the  United 
tates  heretofore  isBued  bearing  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  three  per  centum,  and 
w'lich  shall  be  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  outstanding 
and  oncalled.  The  last  of  the  said  bondn 
orisinallf  iasoed  and  their  substitutes 
under  thi^  act  ^lall  be  first  called  in  and 
thii  order  of  nayment  shall  be  followed 
until  all  shall  nave  been  paid." 

The  money  deposited  under  this*  act 
■hall  be  promptly  applied  solely  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  bonos  of  the  United  States 
bearing  three  and  a-half  per  centum  in- 
terest, and  tiie  aggregate  amount  of  de- 
poiits  made  and  bonds  issued  under  this 
act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  The  amount  of  law- 
fill  monev  so  received  on  deposit,  as  afore- 
said, shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  million  dollars.  Be- 
fore any  deposits  are  received  at  any  pos- 
tal money  offi  3e  uader  this  act,  the  post- 
ma<9ter  at  such  office  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  his  band,  with 
sadsCEurtory  security,  conditioned  that  he 
will  promptly  transmit  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  states  the  money  received  by 
him  in  conformity  with  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  such  secretary ;  and  the  de- 
posit with  any  postmaster  shall  not  at  any 
time,  exceed  the  amount  of  his  bond. 

Sbction  2.  Any  national  banking  asso- 
ciation now  organized  or  hereafter  or- 
eanized  desiring  to  withdraw  its  circulat- 
mg  notes  upon  a  deposit  of  .lawful  money 
with  the  Treaaury  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  in  section  4  of  the  Act  of  June 
20,  1874,  entitled  "  An  act  fixing  the 
amount  of  United  States  notes  providing 
for  a  reil'itribution  of  National  Dank  cur- 
rency and  for  other  purposes,"  shall  be  re- 
quired to  give  thirty  days'  notice  to  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  of  its  intention 
to  deposit  lawful  money  and  withdraw  its 
circulating  notes ;  provided  that  not  more 
than  five  million  of  dollaiB  of  lawful 
mmey  shall  be  deposited  during  any  cal- 
eider  month  for  tnis  purpose;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  bonds  called  for 
redemption  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
*  surv. 

SEcrio:!r  3.  That  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt. 

In  the  past  few  years  opinions  on  the 
rates  of  interest  have  undei^gone  wonderful 
'  changes.  Many  supposed — ^indeed  it  was 
a ''standard"  argument — ^that  rates  must 
ever  be  higher  in  new  than  old  countries, 
thai  these  nigher  rates  comported  with  and 


aided  the  higher  rates  paid  for  commodi* 
ties  and  labor.  The  funding  operations 
since  the  war.  have  dissipated  this  belief, 
and  so  shaken  political  theories  that  no 
party  can  now  ciaim  a  monopoly  of  sound 
financial  doctrine.  So  high  is  the  credit 
of  the  government,  and  so  abundant  are 
the  resources  of  our  people  after  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  general  prosper- 
ity, that  they  seem  to  have  plenty  of  sur- 
plus funds  with  which  to  aid  any  funding 
operation,  however  low  the  rate  of  interest, 
it  the  government— State  or  National — 
shows  a  willingness  to  pa^.  As  late  as 
February,  1882,  Fennsylvania  funded  seven 
millions  of  her  indebtedness  at  3,  3^  and  4 
per  cent.,  the  two  larger  sums  commanding 

Sremiums  sufiicient  to  cause  the  entire 
ebt  to  be  floated  at  a  little  more  than  3 
per  cent.,  and  thus  floating  commands  an 
additional  premium  in  the  money  ex- 
changes. 


Hlatorjr  of  Uka  Hational  J^omnm* 

In  Book  V^  of  this  volume  devoted  to 
Tabulated  History,  we  try  to  give  the  read- 
er at  a  glance  some  idea  of  the  history  of 
our  National  finances.  An  attempt  to  go 
into  details  would  of  itself  fill  volumes,  for 
no  class  of  legislation  has  taken  so  much 
time  or  caused  such  a  diversity  of  opinion 
Yet  it  is  shown,  by  an  admirable  review  of 
the  loans  of  the  United  States,  by  Rafael 
A.  Baylev,  of  the  Treasunr  Department 
published  in  the  February  (1882)  number 
of  the  International  Review,  t^at  the  "  finan- 
cial system*  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  continued  the  same  from 
its  organization  to  the  present  time."  Mr. 
Bay  ley  has  completed  a  history  of  our  Na- 
tional'Loans,  wbich  will  be  published  in 
the  Census  volume  on  "Public  Debts." 
From  his  article  in  the  Review  we  con* 
dense  the  leading  facts  bearing  on  the  hisr 
torv  of  our  national  loans. 

The  financial  system  of  the  United  States, 
in  all  its  main  features,  is  simple  and  well 
defined,  and  its  very  simplicity  may  proba- 
bly be  assigned  as  the  reason  why  it  ap- 
pears so  mfficult  of  comprehe  ision  by 
many  people  of  intelligence  and  education. 
It  is  based  upon  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  practical 
adoption  of  the  fundamental  maxim  which 
he  regarded  as  the  true  secret  for  render- 
ing public  credit  immortal,  viz.,  "  that  the 
creation  of  the  debt  should  always  be  ac- 
companied with  the  means  of  extinguish' 
ment."  A  faithful  adherence  to  this  sys- 
tem by  his  successors  has  stood  the  test  oi 
nearly  a  century,  with  the  nation  at  peace 
or  at  war,  in  prosperity  or  adversity ;  so 
that,  with  all  tne  change  that  progress  has 
entailed  upon  the  people  of  the  age,  no 
Valid  grounds  exist  for  any  change  here. 

"  During  the  colonial  period,  and  under 
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the  confederation,  the  financial  operations 
of  the  Groyernment  were  based  on  the  law 
of  necessity,  and  depended  for  success 
upon  the  patriotism  oi  the  people,  the  co- 
operation of  the  several  Stat^,  and  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powers  friendly  to  our 
cause. 

"  It  was  the  wilUn^ess  of  the  pec  nle  to 
receive  the  various  kinds  of  paper  uioney 
issued  under  authority  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  used  in  payment  for  services 
and  supplies,  together  with  the  issue  of 
similar  obligations  by  the  different  States, 
for  the  redemotion  of  which  they  assumea 
the  responsibility ;  aided  W  the  munificent 
gift  of  money  from  Louis  XVI.  of  France, 
followed  by  loans  for  a  large  amount  from 
both  France  and  Holland,  that  made  vic- 
tory possible,  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  republic  of  to-day,  with  its  credit  un- 
impaired, and  with  securities  command- 
ing a  ready  sale  at  a  high  premium  in  all 
the  principal  markets  of  the  world. 

**  Authorities  vary  as  to  the  amount  of 
paper  money  issued  and  the  cost  of  the  war 
TOT  indepenaence.  On  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  Congress  resolved  that  it  would 
'  on  no  account  whatever  emit  more  bills 
of  credit  than  to  make  the  whole  amount 
of  such  bills  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lais.'  Mr.  Jefierson  estimates  the  value 
of  this  sum  at  the  time  of  its  emission  at 
$36,367,719.83  in  specie,  and  says ;  '  If  we 
estimate  at  the  same  value  the  like  sum  of 
$200,000,000  supposed  to  have  been 
emitted  by  the  states,  and  reckon  the 
Federal  debt,  foreign  and  domestic,  at 
about  $43,000,000,  and  the  State  debt  at 
$25,000,000,  it  will  form  an  amount  of 
$140,000,000,  the  total  sum  which  the  war 
cost  the  United  States.  It  continued  eight 
years,  from  the  battle  of  Lexington  to  the 
ces.sation  of  hostilities  in  America.  The 
annual  expense  was,  therefore,  equal  to 
about  $17,500,000  in  specie.' 

''  The  first  substantial  aid  rendered  the 
colonies  by  any  foreign  power  was  a  free 
gift  of  money  and  military  supplies  from 
Iiouis  XVI.  of  France,  amountmg  in  the 
aggregate  to  10,000,000  livres,  equivalent 
to  ^1,815,000. 

"These  supplies  were  not  furnished 
openly,  for  the  reason  that  France  was  not 
in  a  position  to  commence  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  celebrated  Caron  de 
Beaumarchais  was  employed  as  a  secret 
agent,  between  whom  and  Silas  Deane,  as 
the  political  and  commercial  agent  of  the 
United  States,  a  contract  was  entered  into 
whereby  the  former  agreed  to  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  militarv  supplies  from  ^he 
arsenals  of  France,  ana  to  receive  Ameri- 
can produce  in  payment  therefor. 

"  Under  this  arrangement  supplies  were 
furnished  by  the  French  Government  to 
the  amount  of  2,000,000  livres.  An  addi- 
tional 1,000,000  was  contributed  by  the 


Government  of  Spain  for  tiie  same  pvir- 
pose,  and  through  the  same  aeency.      The 
balance  of  the  French  subsidy  was   paid 
through  Benjamin  Franklin.    In    1777  a 
loan  of  1,000,000  livres  was  obtained  fix»m 
the  'Farmers  General  of  France'    under 
a  contract  for  its  repayment  in  Aiaerican 
tobacco  at  a  stipulated  price.    From  1778 
to  1783,  additional  loans  were  obtained 
from  the  French  King,  amounting  to  94,- 
000,000  livres.    From  1782  to  1789,  loans 
to  the  amount  of  9,000.000  guilders  w^ere 
negotiated  in  Holland,  tnrough  the  fkgency 
of  John  Adams,  then  the  American  Minis- 
ter to  the  Hague. 

"  The  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
at  the  organization  of  the  present  form  of 
government  (including  interest  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1790)  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Foreign  debt $11,883,315.96 

Domestic  debt 40,256,802.45 

Debt  due  foreign  officers...         198,208.10 
Arrears  outstanding  (since 
discharged) 450,395.52 

Total $52,788,722.03 

To  this  should  be  added  the  individual 
debts  of  the  several  States^  the  {vedae 
amount  and  character  of  which  was  then 
unknown,  but  estimated  by  Hamilton  at 
that  time  to  aggregate  about  $25,OOO,000l 

**  The  payment  of  this  vast  indebtedness 
was  virtually  guarantied  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  V  I.  of  the  Constitution,  which 
says :  *  All  debts  contracted,  and  engage- 
ments entered  into,  before  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against 
the  United  States  under  this  Constitution 
as  under  the  confederation.'  On  the  2l6t 
of  September,  1789,  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  adopted  the  following  resoin- 
tions : 

Besohedf   That  this  House  consider  an 
adeauate  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
public  credit  as  a  matter  of  high  import 
ance  to  the  national  honor  and  prosperity. 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  report  the  same  to 
this  House  at  its  next  meeting. 

''  In  reply  thereto  Hamilton  submitted 
his  report  on  the  9th  of  January,  1790,  in 
which  he  gave  many  reasons  for  asscuning 
the  debts  of  the  old  Government,  and  of 
the  several  States,  and  furnished  a  plan 
for  supporting  the  public  credit.  His  rec- 
ommendations were  adopted,  and  embodied 
in  the  act  making  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  of  the  United  States, 
approved  August  4, 1790. 

^'  This  act  authorized  a  loan  of  $12,000,- 
000,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
foreign  debt,  principal  and  interest ;  a  loan 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  domestic 
debt,  payable  in  certificates  issued  for  its 
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ftmoant  according  to  their  specie  value,* 
and  computiiig  the  interest  to  December 
SI,  1791,  upon  sQch  as  bore  interest ;  and  a 
farther  loan  of  $21,500,000,  payable  in  the 
primcipal  and  interest  of  the  certificates  or 
notes    which,  prior  to  January   1,  1790, 
were  issued  by  the  respectiye  States  as  evi- 
d^ooes  of  indebtedness  incurred  by  them 
fin-  the  expenses  of  the  late  war.    'In  the 
case  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  in- 
teraat  upon  two-thirds  of  the  principal 
only,  at  o  per  cent,  was  immediately  paid ; 
Interest  upon  the  remaining  third  was  de- 
ftsred  for  ten  years,  and  only  three  per 
cent,  was  allowed  upon  the  arrears  of  in- 
terest, making  one-third  of  the  whole  debt. 
In  the  case  of  the  separate  debts  of  the 
Btactes,  interest  upon  four-ninths  only  of 
the  entire  sum  was  immediately  paid ;  in- 
terest upon  two-ninths  was  deferred  for  ten 
years,  and  only  3  per  cent,  allowed  on  three- 
ninths.'     Under  this  authority  6  per  cent. 
stock  was  issued  to  the  amount  of  930,060,- 
511,  and  deferred  6  per  cent  stock,  bear- 
ui^  interest  from  January  1, 1800,  amount- 
ing to  $14,635,386.    This  stock  was  made 
soDJect  to  redemption  by  payments  not  ex- 
ceeding, in  one  year,  on  account  both  of 
principal  and  interest,  the  proportion  of 
eight  dollars  upon  a  hundred  of  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  certificates ;  $19,719,237 
was  isstted  in  3  per  cent  stock,  subject  to 
redemption  wheneyer  proyision  should  be 
nmde  by  law  for  that  purpose. 

''  The  money  needea  for  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  foreign 
debt  was  procured  by  new  loans  negotiatod 
in  Holland  and  Antwerp  to  the  amount  of 
$9,400,000,  and  the  issue  of  new  stock  for 
the  balance  of  $2,024,900  due  on  the 
French  debt,  this  stock  bearing  a  rate  of 
interest  one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  ad- 
yance  of  the  rate  preyiously  paid,  and  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment  Subsequent  legislation  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund, 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners,  consisting  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Oonrt^  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Attorney  General,  for  the 
time  being,  who,  or  any  three  of  whom, 
were  authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  make 
purchases  of  stock,  and  otherwise  proyide 
for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  entire 
debt,  from  funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
On  assuming  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Hamilton  found  himself'^en- 
tirely  without  funds  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Qovernment,  except  by 
borrowin|^,  until  such  time  as  the  revenues 
from  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  began 
to  come  into  the  Treasury.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  make  ar- 
naisements  with  the  Bank  of  New  York 
and  the  Bank  of  North  America  for  tem- 


ponuy  loans^  and  it  was  from  the  moneys 
received  from  these  banks  that  he  paid  the 
first  installment  of  salary  due  President 
Washington,  Senators,  Representatives  and 
officers  of  Congress,  during  the  first  ses* 
sion  under  the  Constitution,  which  began 
at  the  city  of  New  York.  March  4. 1789. 

"  The  first '  Bank  of  the  United  States ' 
appears  to  have  been  proposed  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  December,  1790,  and  it 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  f'ebmary  25, 1791,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $10,000,000  divided  into  25,- 
000  shares  at  $400  each.  The  government 
subscription  of  $2,000,000^  under  authority 
of  the  act,  was  paid  bygiving  to  the  bank 
bills  of  exchange  on  Holland  equivalent 
to  gold,  and  borrowing  from  the  bank  a 
like  sum  for  ten  years  at  6  per  cent  inter- 
est The  bank  went  into  operation  very 
soon  after  its  charter  was  obtained,  and 
declared  its  first  dividend  in  Julv,  1792. 
It  was  evidently  well  managed,  ana  was  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  at  large,  assisting  the  Government 
oy  loans  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  forc- 
ing the  'wildcat'  banks  of  the  country 
to  keep  their  issues  'somewhere  within 
reasonable  bounds.'  More  than  $100,000,- 
000  of  Gbvemment  money  was  received 
and  disbursed  by  it  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  dollar.  It  made  semi-annual  divi- 
dends, averaging  about  8jr  per  cent,  and 
its  stock  rose  to  a  high  price.  The  stock 
belonging  to  the  United  States  was  sold 
out  at  different  times  at  a  profit,  2,220 
shares  sold  in  1802  bringing  an  advance  of 
45  per  cent  The  government  subscription, 
with  ten  years'  interest  amounted  to  $3,200- 
000.  while  there  was  received  in  dividends 
and  for  stock  sold  $3,773,580,  a  profit  of 
neaily  28.7  per  cent.  In  1796  the  credit  of 
the  Government  was  very  low,  as  shown  by 
its  utter  friilure  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  debt  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  for  moneys  borrowed  and 
used,  partly  to  pay  the  expenses  of  sup- 
pressing the  whisky  insurrection  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  buy  a  treaty  with  the 
pirates  of  Algiers.  On  a  loan  authorized 
for  $5,000,000,  only  $80,000  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  this  at  a  discount  of  12}  per 
cent;  and,  there  being  no  other  immediate 
resource,  United  States  Bank  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $1,304,260  was  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium of  25  per  cent 

"  Under  an  act  approved  June  30, 1798, 
the  President  was  authorized  to  accept 
such  vessels  as  were  suitable  to  be  armed 
for  the  public  service,  not  exceeding  twelve 
in  number,  and  to  issue  certificates,  or 
other  evidences  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  in  payment  The  ships 
G^ige  Washington,  Merrimack,  Maryland 
and  ratapsco,  brig  Richmond,  and  firjnites 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  John  Adams,  Essex 
and  New  York,  were  purchased,  and  6  pef 
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cent  stocky  redeemable  at  the  pleasuie  of 
GongreaSy  was  issued  in  payment  to  the 
amount  of  $711,700. 

**The  idea  of  creating  a  navy  by  the 
purchase  of  vessels  built  oy  private  parties 
and  issuing  stock  in  payment  therefor, 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Hamilton. 

"  In  the  years  1797  and  1798  the  United 
States,  though  nominally  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  was  actually  at  war  with  France 
— a  war  not  formally  declared,  but  carried  [ 
on  upon  the  ocean  with  very  great  viru- 
lence. John  Marshall,  Elbridge  Gerry  and 
Charles  C.  Pinckney  were  appointed  en- 
voys extraordinary  to  the  French  Repub- 
lic, with  power  for  terminating  all  differ- 
ences ana  restoring  harmony,  good  under- 
standing and  commercial  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  nations;  but 
their  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  extensive 
preparations  were  made  to  resist  a  French 
invasion.  It  was  evident  that  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  country  would  be  inade- 
quate for  the  increased  expenditure^  and  a 
loan  of  15,000,000  was  authorized  by  an 
act  approved  July  16, 1798,  redeemable  at. 
pleasure  after  fifteen  vears.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  not  specined  in  the  act,  and 
the  market  rate  at  the  time  beine  8  per 
cent,  this  rate  was  paid,  and  it  was  thought 
by  a  committee  of  Congress  that  the  loan 
was  negotiated  *  upon  tue  best  terms  that 
could  be  procured,  and  with  a  laud^le 
eye  to  the  public  interest.'  A  loan  of 
|i3,600.000  was  authorized  by  an  act  ap- 
proved May  7, 1800,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  large  deficit  in  the  revenues  of 
the  preceding  year,  causecT  by  increased 
expenditures  rendered  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  difiiculties  with  France,  and 
stock  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest,  reim- 
bursable after  fifteen  years,  was  issued  to 
the  amount  of  $1,481,700,  oh  which  a  pre- 
mium was  realiz^  of  nearly  5|  per  cent. 
These  are  the  onlv  two  instances  m  which 
the  Qovemment  has  paid  ^  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  its  bonds. 

**  The  province  of  Louisiana  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  a  treaty  with 
France.  April  80,  1803,  in  payment  for 
which  D  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  fifteen 
years,  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $11,- 
260,000,  and  the  balance  which  the  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  pay  for  the  province, 
amounting  to  $3,750,000,  was  devoted  to 
reimbursing  American  citizens  for  French 
depredations  on  their  commerce.  These 
claims  were  paid  in  money,  and  the  stock 
redeemed  bv  purchases  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  within  twelve  years.  Under  an 
act  approved  February  11,  1807,  a  portion 
of  the  'old  6  per  cent'  and  'deferred 
stocks  "  was  refunded  into  new  stock,  bear- 
ing the  same  rate  of  intorest,  but  redeema- 
ble at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  plactag 


it  within  tho  power  of  the  Govemmeiit  to 
reimburse  the  amount  refunded  within  a 
short  time,  as  under  the  old  laws  these 
stocks  could  only  be  redeemed  at  the  rata 
of  2  per  cent  annually.  Stock  was  iseoed 
amounting  to  $6,294,061,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  redeemed  within  four  years. 
Under  the  same  act  old  '  8  per  cent  stock  * 
to  the  amount  of  $2,861,309  was  converted 
into  6  per  cents.,  at  sixty-five  cents  on  the 
dollar,  but  this  was  not  reimbursable  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  holder  until  after  the 
whole  of  certain  other  stocks  named  in  the 
act  was  redeemed.  The  stock  issued  under 
this  authority  amounted  to  $1,859,871.  It 
would  appear  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
holders  of  the  *'  old  stock  "  preferred  it  to 
the  new.  A  loan  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt  leirabursa- 
ble  during  the  current  year  was  authorized 
by  an  act  approved  May  1,  1810,  and  $2,» 
750,000  was  borrowed  at  6  per  cent  interest 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  any  deficiency  arising 
from  increased  expenditures  on  account  <n 
the  military  and  naval  establishments. 
This  was  merely  a  temporary  loan,  which 
was  repaid  the  following  year, 

"  The  ordinarv  expenses  for  the  year  1812 
were  estimated  oy  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
at  $1,200,000  more  than  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  the  same  period,  and  the  impend- 
ing war  with  Great  Britain*  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  maintain  the  public  credit, 
and  provide  the  requisite  funos  for  carrying 
on  the  Government  Additional  taxes  were 
imposed  upon  the  people,  but  as  these 
could  not  oe  made  immediately  available 
there  was  no  other  resource  but  new  loans 
and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  This  was 
the  first  time  since  the  formation  of  the  new 
Government  that  the  issue  of  such  notes 
had  been  proposed,  and  they  were  objected 
to  as  engrafting  on  our  system  of  finance  a 
new  ana  untried  measure. 

"Under  various  acts  of  Congress  ap- 
proved between  March  4,  1812,  and  Feb* 
ruary  24, 1815,  6  per  cent,  bonds  wexe  is- 
sued to  the  amount  of  $50,792,674.  These 
bonds  were  negotiated  at  rates  varying  from 
20  per  cent,  discount  to  par,  the  net  cash 
realized  amounting  to  $^,530,123.  A  fiir- 
ther  sum  of  $4,0^,000  was  obtained  by 
temporary  loans  at  par,  of  which  sum 
$225,000  was  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  public  buildings  in  Washington,  dam- 
aged by  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  August 
24,  1814.  These  'war  loans'  were  all 
made  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Grovemment  after  a  specified  date,  and  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  was  solemnly 
pledged  to  provide  sufficient  revenues  for 
this  purpose.  The  '  Treasury  note  system ' 
was  a  new  feature,  and  its  success  was  re- 
garded as  somewhat  doubtfiiL 
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Its  flabaeqaent  popalaritf,   Lowever, 
owing  to  a  vanety  of  causes.   'The 
notes  were  made  receiyable  eyerywhere  for 
daes  and  cnstomS)  and  in  payment  for  pub- 
lic lands.    They  were  to  bear  interest  &om 
the  day  of  issue,  at  the  rate  of  5  2-5  per 
cent,  per  annufli,  and  their  payment  was 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  principal 
and  interest,  at  maturity.    They  thus  mr- 
nished  a  circulating  me<iium  to  the  coun- 
trr,  soperior  to  the  paper  of  the  suspend- 
ed  and  doubtfid    State   banks.      These 
iaaaes  were   therefore   considered    more 
desirable   Uian  the    issue  of    additional 
stock,  which   could  be  realized  in  cash 
mily  by  the  payment  of  a  ruinous    dis- 
conntw     The  whole  amount  of  Treasury 
notes  issued  during  the  war  period  was 
$96,680,794.     The  Commissioners  of  the 
^nldn^  Fund  were  authorized  to  provide 
for  their  redemption  by  purchase,  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  other  evidences  of  the 
mblic  debt,  and  by  authority  of  law  $10,- 
575,7S8  was  redeemed  by  the  issue  of  cer- 
tificates of  funded  stock,  bearing  interest  at 
ftom  6  to  7  yer  cent  per  annum,  redeema- 
ble at  any  time  after  1824. 

"  During  the  years  1812-13  the  sum  of 
$2,9^747  of  the  old  6  per  cent,  and  de- 
ferred stocks  were  refunded  into  new  6  per 
cent  stock  redeemable  in  twelve  years ;  and 
by  an  act  approved  March  81, 1814,  Ck)n- 
gresB  having  authorized  a  settlement  of  the 
Yazoo  claims '  by  an  issue  of  non-interest- 
bearinr  stock,  payable  out  of  the  first  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the 
Hissisipi  territory,  $4,282,037  was  issued  for 
this  purpose.  On  the  24th  of  February, 
1815y  Secretary  Dallas  reoorted  to  Congress 
that  the  public  debt  had  oeen  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, $88,783,122,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  due  and  unpaid,  while  another  con- 
siderabls  proportion  was  fast  becoming 
due.  These  unpaid  or  accruing  deman<£ 
were  in  part  for  temporary  loans,  and  the 
balance  for  Treasury  notes  either  due  or 
maturing  daily.  To  provide  for  their  pay- 
ment a  new  loan  for  the  full  amount 
needsd  was  authorized  by  act  of  March  3, 
1815,  and  six  per.  cent  stock  redeemable  in 
ifteen  years,  was  issued  in  the  sum  of 
$12,288,148.  This  stock  was  sold  at  from 
95  per  cent,  to  par,  and  was  nearly  all  re- 
deemed in  1820  hy  purchases  made  by  the 
Oommissioners  of'^the  Sinking  Fund. 

**  The  Government  became  a  stockholder 
in  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  iCmount  of  70,000  shares,  under  the  act 
of  incorporation,  approved  April  10, 1816. 
The  capital  stock  was  limited  to  $35,000,000, 
divided  into  850,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
The  Government  subscription  was  paid  by 
the  issue  of  5  per  cent  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $7,000,000,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Gk)vemment  This  was  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  United  States^  as  in  ad- 


dition to  $1,500,000  which  the  bank  paid  at  a 
bonus  for  its  charter,  the  net  receipts  over 
and  above  disbursements  amounted  to 
$4,993,167.  The  available  flinds  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  Januarv,  1820,  were 
less  than  $250,000,  and  the  estimated  defi* 
ciency  for  the  year  amounted  to  nearly 
$4,000,000.  This  state  of  afiairs  was  owing 
partly  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  com* 
mercial  crisis  of  1819,  heavy  pavments  foi 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  contin- 
ued through  a  series  of  years,  and  large 
outstanding  claims,  amounting  to  over 
$30,000,000,  resulting  from  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain.  To  meet  the  emer- 
gency, a  loan  was  authorized  by  act  of  May 
15, 1820,  and  $999,999.13  was  borrowed  at  5 
per  cent.,  redeemable  in  twelve  years,  and 
$2,0000,000  at  6  per  cent.,  reimbursable  at 
pleasure,  this  latter  stock  realizing  a  pre- 
mium of  2  per  cent.  By  act  of  Marcn  3, 
1821, 5  per  cent,  stock  amounting  to  $4,735,- 
276  was  issued  at  a  premium  of  over  5  J  per 
cent,  and  the  proceeds  used  in  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public 
debt  falling  due  within  the  year. 
*'  An  effort  was  made  in  1822  to  refund  a 

?ortion  of  the  6  per  cent,  war  loans  of 
812-14  into  5  per  cents.,  but  onlv  $56,705 
could  be  obtained.  Two  years  later  the 
Government  was  more  successful,  and,  un« 
der  the  act  of  May  26, 1824,  6  per  cent 
stock  of  1813  to  the  amount  of  $4,454,728 
was  exchanged  for  new  stock  bearing  4^ 
per  cent  interest,  redeemable  in  1838-34. 
During  the  same  year  $5,000,000  was  bor- 
rowed at  ^  per  cent,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  tne  awards  made  bv  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  treaty  with  Spain  of 
February  22,  1819,  and  a  like  amount,  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest,  to  be  applied  in 
paying  off  that  part  of  the  6  per  cent 
stock  of  1812  redeemable  the  following 
year.  The  act  of  March  8,  1825,  author- 
ized a  loan  of  $12,000,000,  at  4}  per  cent 
interest,  the  money  borrowed  to  be  applied 
in  paying  off  prior  loans,  but  only  $1,639,- 
33o  was  exchanged  for  an  equal  amount  of 
6  per  cent  stock  of  1813. 

**  In  the  year  1836  the  United  States  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, practically  out  of  debt  Secretanr 
Woodbury,  in  his  report  of  December  8, 
1836,  estimated  the  amount  of  public  debt 
still  outstanding  at  about  $328,582,  and  this 
remained  unpaid  solely  because  payment 
had  not  been  demanded,  ample  funds  to 
meet  it  having  been  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Bank  and  loan  offices.  The 
debt  outstanding  consisted  mainly  of  un- 
claimed interest  and  dividends,  of  claims 
for  services  and  supplies  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  of  old  Treasunr  notes,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  pavment  of  these  had  not 
been  asked  for  solely  because  the  evidences 
of  the  debt  had  been  lost  or  destroysd. 
The  estimates  showed  the  probability  of  f 
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Bnrplns  of  at  least  $14,000,000  iu  the  Trea- 
aur^  at  the  close  of  the  year  18d6,  and  this 
estimate  proved  to  be  hi  below  the  truth. 
In  this  favorable  condition  of  the  public 
finances,  Congress  adopted  the  extraordi- 
nary resolution  of  depositing  the  surplus 
over  $5,000,000  with  the  several  States,  and 
under  the  act  of  June  23, 1836,  surplus 
revenue  amounting  to  $28,101,644.91  was 
80  deposited. 

"In  1837,  however,  the  state  of  the< 
country  had  changed.  The  '  flush '  times 
of  1835  and  1836  had  been  succeeded  by 
extraordinary  depression,  which  ultimately 
produced  a  panic.  In  May  most  of  the 
Danks  suspended  specie  payments.  The 
sales  of  public  lands^  and  the  duties  on  the 
importations  of  foreign  goods,  which  had 
helped  to  swell  the  balance  in  the  Treasury 
to  over  $42,000,000,  had  fallen  off  enor- 
mously. Even  on  the  goods  that  were  im- 
ported it  was  difficult  to  collect  the  duties, 
for  the  law  compelled  them  to  be  paid  in 
specie,  and  specie  was  hard  to  obtain.  It 
had  become  impossible  not  only  to  pay  the 
fourth  installment  of  the  surplus  at  the  end 
of  1836  to  the  several  States,  but  even  to 
meet  t^e  current  expenses  of  the  €U>vem- 
ment  from  its  ordinary  revenues.  In  this 
emergency  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
suggested  that  contingent  authority  be 
given  the  President  to  cause  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes.  This  measure  was  gener- 
ally supported  on  the  ground  of  absolute 
necessity,  as  there  was  a  large  deficit  al- 
tesdj  existing,  and  this  was  likely  to  in- 
crease from  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
that  time.  The  measure  was  opposed, 
however,  by  some  who  thought  that  ^eater 
economy  in  expenditures  would  relieve 
the  Treasury,  while  others  denounced  it  as 
an  attempt  '^to  start  a  Treasury  bank.'^ 

"  However,  an  act  was  approved  October 
12, 1837,  authorizing  an  issue  of  $10,000,- 
000  in  TreasniT  notes  in  denominations 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  redeemable  in 
one  year  frt>m  date,  with  interest  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  not  exceed- 
ing 6  per  cent  These  notes^  as  usual, 
were  receivable  in  payment  of  all  duties 
and  taxes  levied  by  the  United  States,  and 
in  payment  for  public  lands.  Prior  to 
1846,  the  issue  or  notes  of  this  character 
amounted  to  $47,002,900,  bearing  interest 
at  rates  varyii^g  from  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  to  6  per  cent  To  provide  in  part  ^or 
their  redemption,  authority  was  granted 
for  the  negotiation  of  several  loans,  and 
$21,021,094  was  borrowed  for  this  purpose, 
bonds  being  issued  for  a  like  sum,  bearing 
interest  at  nrom  5  to  6  per  cent,  redeema- 
ble at  specified  dates.  These  bonds  were 
sold  at  from  2^  per  cent  discount  to  8|  per 
cent  premium,  and  redeemed  at  from  par 
to  19|  per  cent,  advance. 

"  War  with  Mexico  was  declared  May  18, 
IMt^  and  in  order  to  provide  against  a 


deficiency  a  frirther  issue  of  $10,000,000  in 
TreilBury  notes  was  authorized  by  act  of 
July  22, 1846,  under  the  same  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  were  contained  in  the  act 
of  October,  1837,  except  that  the  authority 
nven  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  the  act  The  sum  of 
$7,687,800  was  issued  in  IVeasury  notes, 
and  six  per  cent  bonds  having  ten  yean  to 
run  were  issued  under  the  same  act  to  the 
amount  of  $4,999,149.  These  were  sold  at 
a  small  advance,  and  redeemed  at  variom 
rates  frt>m  par  to  eighteen  and  two-thirds 
per  cent,  premium, 

"  Th.e  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  were  much  greater 
than  the  original  estimates,  and  the  failure 
to  provide  additional  revenues  sufficient  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  made  a  new 
loan  necessary,  as  well  as  an  additional 
issue  of  notes,  which  had  now  become  a 
popular  method  of  obtaining  funds.  Under 
the  authority  granted  by  act  of  January 
28, 1847,  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$26,122,100  were  issued  at  par,  redeemable 
one  and  two  years  from  date,  with  interest 
at  from  5  2-5  to  6  per  cent  More  money 
still  being  needed,  a  6  per  cent  loan,  hav- 
ing twenty  years  to  run,  was  placed  upon 
the  market,  under  the  authority  of  the 
same  act,  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $28,- 
230,350  were  sold  at  various  rates,  ranging 
from  par  to  2  per  cent  premium.  Of  this 
stock  the  sum  of  $18,815,100  was  redeemed 
at  an  advance  of  from  1}  to  21^  per  cent, 
the  premium  paid  (exclusive  of  commis- 
sions) amountme  to  $3,466,107.  Under 
the  act  of  Marcn  31,  1848,  6  per  cent 
bonds,  running  twenty  years,  were  i^Bued 
to  the  amount  of  $16,000,000,  and  sold  at  a 
premiiim  ranging  from  3  to  4.05  per  cent. 
This  loan  was  made  for  the  same  purpose 
SB  the  preceding  one,  and  $7,091,668  was 
redeemed  by  purchase  at  an  advanoe 
ranging  from  8  to  22.46  per  cent,  the 
premium  paid  amounting  to  $1,251,258. 

"The  widespread  depression  of  trade 
and  commerce  which  occurred  in  1857  was 
severely  felt  by  the  Government,  as  well  as 
by  the  people,  and  so  great  was  the  de- 
crease in  the  revenues  fr^m  customs  thi^  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
the  Treasury  with  additional  means  for 
meeting  the  demands  upon  it  Treasaty 
notes  were  considered  as  preferable  to  a 
new  loan,  and  by  the  act  of  December  Sfl^ 
1857,  a  new  issue  was  aathorized  for  auob 
an  amount  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
Heryice  might  require,  but  not  to  exceed  at 
any  one  time  $20,000,000.  These  notes 
were  receivable  in  payinent  for  all  debts 
due  the  United  States,  including  customs, 
and  were  issued  at  yaxions  rat«  of  inter- 
est,  ranging  from  8  to  6  per  cent,  to  the 
amount  of  $52,778^900,  redeemable  one 
year  from  date,  the  interest  to  cease  at  ^b% 
expiration    of  sixty  days'    notice   aftev 
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maturity*  In  Mar,  1858,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  informed  Congress  that, 
owing  to  the  appropriations  having  been 
increased  by  legislation  nearly  $10,000,000 
over  the  estimates,  while  the  customs 
revenue  had  fallen  off  to  a  like  amount,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  some  means 
to  meet  t^e  deficit.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  new  loan  was  authorized  by  act  of  June 
14, 1858,  and  5  per  cent,  bonds  amounting 
to  $20,000,000,  redeemable  in  fifteen  vears, 
were  sold  at  an  average  premium  of  over 
3^  per  cent.  Under  me  act  of  December 
17, 1873,  $13,957,000  in  bonds  of  the  loan 
nf  1881,  and  $260,000  in  bonds  of  a  loan  of 
19)7,  were  issued  in  exchange  for  a  like 
amount  of  bonds  of  this  loan. 

''  The  act  of  June  22,  1860,  authorized 
the  President  to  borrow  $21,000,000  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  the  money  to 
be  used  only  in  the  redemption  of  Trea- 
sury notes,  and  to  replace  anv  amount  of 
such  notes  in  the  Treasury  which  should 
have  been  paid  in  for  public  dues.  Only 
$7,022,000  was  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, the  certificates  selling  at  from  par 
to  1.45  per  cent,  premium.  The  failure  to 
realize  the  whole  loan  was  caused  by  the 
p'>litical  troubles  which  culminated  in  the 
civil  war.  In  September,  bids  were  in<> 
Tited  for  $10,000,000,  and  the  whole  amount 
o^ered  was  speedily  taken.  It  soon  be- 
came evident,  nowever,  that  war  was  inevi- 
table, and  a  commercial  crisis  ensued,  dur- 
ing which  a  portion  of  the  bidders  forfeit- 
ed their  deposits,  and  the  balance  of  the 
loan  was  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Au- 
thority was  granted  by  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1860,  for  a  new  issue  of  Treasury 
notes,  redeemable  in  one  year  from  date, 
but  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any  one 
time,  with  interest  at  such  rates  as  mi^ht 
be  offered  bv  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
ders after  aavertisement.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  pledge  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  public  lanos  specifically 
for  their  redemption.  The  whole  amount 
of  notes  issued  under  thU  act  was  $10,010,- 
9O0,  of  which  $4,840,000  bore  interest  at 
12  ]>er  cent  Additional  offers  followed, 
ranging  firom  15  to  86  per  cent,  but  the 
Treasury  declined  to  accept  them. 

''  Up  to  this  period  of  our  national  exiat- 
ence  tne  obtaining  of  the  money  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  Qovernment  and  the 
preservation  inviolate  of  the  public  credit 
^ad  been  comparatively  an  easy  task.  The 
people  of  the  several  States  had  contributed 
in  proportion  to  their  financial  resources ; 
aaa  ast^ct  adherence  to  the  fundamental 
maxim  laid  down  by  Hamilton  had  been 
maintaihed  by  a  judicious  system  of  taxa- 
tion to  an  extent  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  redemption  of  all  our  national 
securities  as  they  became  due.  But  the 
time  had  come  when  we  were  no  longer  a 
united  peof^le,  and  the  means  required  for 


defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Grovemment  were  almost  immediately  cur- 
tailed and  ieopardized  by  the  attitude  of 
the  States  wnicn  attempted  to  secede.  The 
confusion  which  followed  the  inauguration 
of  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  providing 
unusual  resources  without  delay.  A  sys- 
tem of  internal  revenue  taxation  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  tariff  adjusted  with  a 
view  to  increased  revenues  from  customs. 
As  the  Government  had  not  only  to  exist 
and  pay  its  way,  but  also  to  provide  for  an 
army  and  navy  constantly  increasing  in 
numbers  and  equipment,  new  and  extiaor-« 
dinary  methods  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  money  which  must 
be  had  in  order  to  preserve  the  inte^ity 
of  the  nation.  Among  these  were  the  issue 
of  its  own  circulating  medium  in  the  form 
of  United  States  notes*  and  circulating 
notes,  t  for  the  redemption  of  which  the 
faith  of  the  nation  was  solemnly  pledged. 
New  loans  were  authorized  to  an  amount 
never  before  known  in  our  history,  and 
the  success  of  our  armies  was  assured  by 
the  determination  manifested  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves  to  sustain  the  Government 
at  all  hazards.  A  brief  review  of  the  loan 
transactions  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  war  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  within 
the  limited  space  afforded  this  article.  The 
first  war  loan  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  negotiated  under  the  authority  of  an 
act  approved  February  8, 1861.  The  cred- 
it of  tne  Government  at  this  time  was  very 
low,  and  a  loan  of  $18,415,000,*  having 
twenty  vears  to  run,  with  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, could  only  be  negotiated  at  a  discount 
of  $2,019,776.10,  or  at  an  average  rate  of 
$89.03  per  one  hundred  dollars.  From 
this  time  to  June  30, 1865,  Government  se- 
curities of  various  descriptions  were  issued 
under  authority  of  law  to  the  amount  of 
$3,888,686,575,  including  the  several  issues 
of  bonds,  Treasury  notes,  seven-thirties, 
legal  tenders  and  fractional  currency.  The 
whole  amount  issued  under  the  same  au- 
thority to  June  30, 1880,  was  $7,137,646,836, 
divided  as  follows : 

Six  per  cent  bonds ...$1,180,279,000 

Five  per  cent  bonds 196,118,800 

Temporary  loan  certificates..     969,992.250 

Seven-thirty  notes 716,099,247 

Treasury  notes  and  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness 1,074,713,132 

Old  demand  notes,  legal  tend- 
ers, coin  certificates  and 
fractional  currency 3,050,444,907 

Total .$7,137,646,836 

''This  increase  may  be  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  continued  issue  of  legal  tenders, 

*  Gommonl/' tailed  "Greenbacks,"  or  "LeKal  Tendflff 
notes" 
t  Ooomionlr  odled  '*  National  Bank  ootM,** 
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compound  interest  notes,  fractional  cur- 
rency and  coin  certificates,  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  bonds  issuea  in  order  to 
raise  the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  mili- 
tary supplies,  and  other  forms  of  indebted- 
ness growing  out  of  the  war.  The  rebel- 
lion was  practically  at  an  end  in  May, 
1865,  vet  the  large  amount  of  money  re- 
qufred  for  immediate  use  in  the  payment 
and  disbandment  of  our  enormous  armies 
necessitated  the  still  further  negotiation  of 
loans  under  the'  several  acts  of  Congress 
then  in  force,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Slst  of  August,  1865,  that  bur  national 
debt  began  to  decrease.  At  that  time  the 
total  indebtedness,  exclusive  of  the  *'  old 
funded  and  unfunded  debt "  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  of  cash  in  the  Treasury, 
amounted  to  $2,844,646,626.56.  The  course 
of  our  financial  legislation  since  that  date 
has  been  constantly  toward  a  reduction  of 
the  interest,  as  well  as  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt. 

'^  By  an  act  approved  March  8, 1865,  a 
loan  of  $600,000,000  was  authorized  upon 
similar  terms  as  had  been  granted  for  pre- 
vious loans,  with  the  exception  that  no- 
thing authorized  by  this  act  should  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  or  bo  issued  in  smaller 
denominations  than  fifty  dollars.  The  rate 
of  interest  was  limited  to  6  per  cent  in 
coin,  or  7.3  per  cent,  in  currency,  the  bonds 
issued  to  be  redeemable  in  not  less  than 
fire,  nor  more  than  forty,  years.  Authority 
was  also  given  for  the  conversion  of  Trea- 
sury notes  or  other  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions intSb  bonds  of  this  loan.  An  amend- 
ment to  this  act  was  passed  April  12, 1866, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  his  discretion,  to  receive  any  Treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  issued  under  any 
act  of  Congress,  whether  bearing  interesl^ 
or  not,  in  exchange  for  an^  description  of 
bonds  authorized  by  the  original  act;  and 
also  to  dispose  of  any  such  bonds,  either  in 
the  Unitea  States  or  elsewhere,  to  such  an 
amount,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rates 
as  he  might  deem  advisable,  for  lawful 
money.  Treasury  notes,  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, certificates  of  deposit,  or  other 
representatives  of  value,  whicn  had  been  or 
might  be  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress; 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  only  for  retiring 
Treasury  notes  or  other  national  obligations, 
provided  the  public  debt  was  not  increased 
thereby.  As  this  was  the  first  important 
measure  presented  to  Congress  since  the 
tlose  of  the  war  tending  to  place  our  secu- 
lities  upon  a  firm  basis,  the  action  of  Con- 
fess in  relation  to  it  was  looked  forward 
to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  dis- 
cussion took  a  wide  range,  in  which  the 
whole  financial  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernment during  the  war  was  reviewed  at 
length.  After  a  long  and  exciting  debate 
the  bill  finally  passed^  and  was  approved  by 
the  President.     Unaer  the  autnority  of 


these  two  acts,  6  per  cent,  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $958,483,550  have  been  issued  to 
date.  These  bonds  were  disposed  of  at  an 
aggregate  premium  of  $21,5^2,074,  and  un- 
der the  acts  of  July  14,  1870,  and  January 
20, 1871^  the  same  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$725,582,400  have  been  refunded  into  other 
bonos  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  The 
success  of  these  several  loans  was  remarka- 
ble, every  exertion  being  used  to  provide  for 
their  general  distribution  among  the  people. 

"  In  1867  the  first  issue  of  6  per  cent 
bonds,  known  as  five-twenties,  authorized 
by  the  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862,  became  re- 
deemable, and  the  question  of  refimding 
them  and  other  issues  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest had  been  discussed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  reports,  but 
the  agitation  of  the  question  as  to  the  kinds 
of  money  in  which  the  various  obligations 
of  the  Gfovemment  should  be  paid,  nad  so 
excited  the  apprehension  of  investors  as  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  any  refunding 
scheme. 

"  The  act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit 
was  passed  March  18,  1869,  and  its  efTect 
was  such  as  secured  to  the  public  the  strong- 
est assurances  that  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt  outstanding  at  that 
time  would  be  paid  in  coin,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  bonds  issuea,  without  any 
abatement 

**0n  the  12th  of  January,  1870,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  refunding  ana  consolidation 
of  the  national  debt  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  extensively  debated  in  both 
Houses  for  several  months,  during  which 
the  financial  system  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment during  the  war  was  freely  re- 
viewed. The  adoption  of  the  proposed 
measure  resulted  in  an  entire  revolution  of 
the  refunding  system,  under  which  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  provided  for,  by  the  transmission 
of  a  large  amount  of  ,deDt  to  a  succeeding 
generation.  The  efiect  of  this  attempt  at 
refunding  the  major  portion  of  the  public 
debt  was  far  more  successful  than  any  si^ 
milar  effort  on  the  part  of  any  Government, 
so  far  as  known. 

The  act  authorizing  refunding  certifi- 
cates convertible  into  4  per  cent,  bonds, 
approved  February  26,  1879,  was  merely 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  parties  of  limit- 
ed means,  and  was  simply  a  continuation 
of  the  refunding  scheme  authorized  by 
previous  legislation. 

"  The  period  covered  precludes  any  atr 
tempt  toward  reviewing  the  operation  by 
which  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
present  Secretary  reduced  the  interest  on 
some  six  hundred  'millions  of  5  and  6  per 
cent  bonds  to  3^  per  cent  It  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  under  the  administration  of 
the  present  Secretary  there  will  be  no  de- 
viation from  the  original  law  laid  down  by 
Hamilton* 
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■  A.  OarlUld. 

James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur were  publicly  inaugurated  President 
and  Vice  rreaident  of  tlie  United  States 
March  4, 1881. 

President  Garfield  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress promised  full  and  equal  protection  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  for  the  negro, 
advocated  universal  education  as  a  safe- 
guard of  suffrage,  and  recommended  such 
an  adjustment  of  our  monetary  system 
"  that  the  purchasing  power  of  every  coined 
dollar  will  be  exactly  equal  to  its  debt- 
payinff  power  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world/'  The  national  debt  should  be  re- 
funded at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  without 
compelling  the  withdrawal  of  the  National 
BauK  notes^  polygamy  should  be  prohibit- 
ed, and  civil  service  regulated  by  law. 

An  extra  session-  of  the  Senate  was 
opened  March  4.  On  the  5th,  the  follow- 
ing cabinet  nominations  were  made  and 
confirmed:  Secretary  of.  State,  James  G. 
Blaine,  of  Maine:  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, William  Windom,  of  Minnesota; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  H.  Hunt, 
of  Louisiana;  Secretaiy  of  War,  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois ;  Attorney  General, 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Post- 
master General,  Thomas  L.  James,  of  New 
York ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Samuel 
J,  Kirkwood,  01  Iowa, 

In  this  extrsi  session  of  the  Senate  Vice 
President  Arthur  had  to  employ  the  cast- 
ing vote  on  all  questions  where  the  parties 
divided,  and  he  invariably  cast  it  on  the 
side  of  the  Bepublicans.  The  evenness  of 
the  parties  caused  a  dead-lock  on  the  ques- 
tion of  organization,  for  when  David  Davis, 
of  Illinois,  voted  with  the  Democrats,  the 
Bepublicans  had  not  enough  even  with  the 
Vice  President,  and  he  was  not,  therefore, 
galled  upon  to  decide  a  question  of  that 
kind.  The  Republicans  desired  new  and 
Bepublican  officers;  the  Democrats  de- 
sired to  retain  the  old  and  Democratic 
ones. 


President  Garfield,  March  23d,  sent  in  a 
large  number  of  nominations,  among  which 
was  that  of  William  H.  Robertson,  the 
.  leader  of  the  Blaine  wing  of  the  Republi- 
*can  party  in  New  York,  to  be  Collector  of 
Customs.  He  had  previously  sent  in  five 
names  for  prominent  places  in  New  York, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Conkling,  who 
had  been  invited  by  President  Garfield  to 
name  his  firiends.  At  this  interview  it  was 
stated  that  Garfield  casually  intimated  that 
he  would  make  no  immediate  chanee  in 
the  New  York  Collectorship,  and  both  fiic- 
tions  seemed  satisfied  to  allow  Gen'i  Edwin 
A.  Merritt  to  retain  that  place  for  a  time 
at  least.  There  were  loud  protests,  how.ever, 
st  the  first  and  early  selection  of  the  Mends 


of  Senator  Conkling  to  five  important 
places,  and  these  protests  were  heeded  by 
the  President.  With  a  view  to  meet  them, 
and,  doubtless,  to  quiet  the  spirit  of  faction 
rapidlv  developing  between  the  Grant  and 
anti-Grant  elements  of  the  party  in  New 
York,  the  name  of  Judge  Robertson  was 
sent  in  for  the  Collectorship.  He  had  bat« 
tied  against  the  unit  rule  at  Chicago,  dis- 
avowed the  instructions  of  his  State  Con* 
vention  to  vote  for  Grant,  and  led  the 
Blaine  dele^tes  from  that  State  while 
Blaine  was  in  the  field,  and  when  with-* 
drawn  went  to  Garfield.  Senator  Conkling 
now  sought  to  confirm  his  friends,  and  hold 
back  his  enemy  from  confirmation;  but 
these  tactics  induced  Gkrfield  to  withdraw 
the  nomination  of  Conkling's  friends,  and 
in  this  way  Judge  Robertson's  name  was 
alone  presented  lor  a  time.  Against  this 
course  Vice-President  Arthur  and  Senators 
Conkling  and  Piatt  remonstrated  in  a  let- 
ter  to  the  President,  but  he  remained  firm* 
Senator  Conkling,  under  the  plea  of  *'  the 
privilege  of  the  Senate,'' — a  courtesy  and 
custom  which  leaves  to  the  Senators  of  a 
State  the  right  to  say  who  shall  be  con- 
firmed or  rejected  from  their  respective 
States  if  of  the  same  party — ^now  sought  to 
def<»it  Robertson.  In  this  battle  he  had 
arrayed  against  hun  the  influence  of  his 
great  rival,  Mr.  Blaine,  and  it  is  presumed 
the  whole  power  of  the  administration* 
He  lost,  ana  the  morning  following  the 
secret  vote.  May  17th,  1881,  his  own  and 
the  resignation  of  Senator  Piatt  were  read. 
These  resignation.s  caused  great  excitement 
throughout  the  entire  countij.  They  were 
prepared  without  consultation  with  any 
one — even  Vice-President  Arthur,  the  in- 
timate friend  of  both,  not  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  movement  until  the  letters 
were  opened  at  the  chair  where  he  pre- 
sided. Lo^an  and  Cameron — Conkling's 
colleagues  m  the  ^eat  Chicago  battle — 
were  equally  unadvised.  The  resignations 
were  forwarded  to  Gov.  Cornell,  of  New 
York,  who,  by  all  permissible  delays, 
sought  to  have  them  reconsidered  ana 
withdrawn,  but  both  Senators  were  firm. 
The  Senate  confirmed  Judge  Robertson 
for  Collector,  and  General  Merritt  as  Con- 
sul-General at  London,  May  Idth,  Prc?i- 
dent  Garfield  having  wisely  renewed  the 
Conkling  list  of  appointees,  most  of  whom 
declined  under  tne  changed  condition  of 
afiairs. 

These  events  more  widely  separated  the 
factions  in  New  York — one  wing  calling 
itself  "  Stalwart,"  the  other  "  Half-Breed,^ 
a  term  of  contempt  flung  at  the  Indepen- 
dents by  Conkling.  Elections  must  follow 
to  fill  the  vacancies,  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature being  in  session.  These  vacancies 
gave  the  Democrats  for  the  time  control  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  but  they  thought 
it  unwise  to  pursue  an  advantage  which 
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would  compel  them  to  show  their  hands 
for  or  against  one  or  other  of  the  opi)08ing 
Republican  factions.  The  extra  session  of 
the  Senate  adjourned  May  20th. 

The  New  York  Legislature  hegsai  ballot- 
ing for  successors  to  Senators  Con&iin^  and 
Piatt  on  the  3l6t  of  May.  The  majonty  of 
the  Republicans  (Independents  or  ''Half- 
breeds  )  supported  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
as  the  successor  of  PJatt  for  the  long  term, 
and  William  A.  Wheeler  as  the  successor 
of  Ck>nkling  for  the  short  term,  a  few  sup- 
porting Cornell.  The  minority  (Stalwarts) 
renommated  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Piatt. 
The  Democrats  nominated  Francis  Keman 
for  the  long  term,  and  John  C.  Jacobs  for 
the  short  term ;  and,  on  his  withdrawal. 
Clarkson  N.  Potter.  The  contest  lasted 
until  Julv  22,  and  resulted  in  a  compro- 
mise on  Warner  A.  Miller  as  Platfs  suc- 
cessor, and  Elbridge  G.  Lapham  as  Conk- 
ling's  successor.  In  Book  Vll.,  our  Tabu- 
lated History  of  Politics,  we  nve  a  correct 
table  of  the  ballots.  These  show  at  a  sin- 
gle glance  the  earnestness  and  length  of 
the  contest. 

The  factious  feelings  engendered  thereby 
were  carried  into  the  Fall  nominations  for 
the  L^islature,  and  as  a  result  the  Demo- 
crats obtained  control,  which  in  part  they 
subsequently  lost  by  the  reiusal  of  the 
Tammany  Democrats  to  support  their 
nominees  for  presiding  officers.  This  De- 
mocratic division  caused  a  long  and  tire- 
some deadlock  in  the  Legislature  of  New 
York.  It  was  broken  in  the  House  by  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Speaker  to  fitvor  the  Tam- 
many men  with  a  just  distribution  of  the 
committees — a  promise  which  was  not 
satisfactorily  earned  out,  and  as  a  result 
the  Tammanv  forces  of  the  Senate  joined 
hands  with  the  Republicans.  The  Repub- 
lican State  ticket  would  also  have  been 
lost  in  the  Fall  of  1881,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  President  Arthur,  who  quickly 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  warring  factions. 
This  work  was  so  well  done,  that  all  save 
one  name  on  the  ticket  (Gen'l  Husted) 
succeeded. 

The  same  factious  spirit  was  manifested 
in  Pennsylvania  in  tne  election  of  U.  S. 
Senator  in  the  winter  of  1881,  the  two  wings 
taking  the  names  of  "  Re^lars  "  and  ''  In- 
iependents."  The  division  occurred  be- 
fore the  New  York  battle,  and  it  b  trace- 
ible  not  alone  to  the  bitter  nominating 
Contest  at  Chicago,  but  to  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Hayes  and  the  experi- 
ment of  civil  service  reform.  Administra- 
tions which  are  not  decided  and  firm  upon 
political  issues,  invariably  divide  their 
parties,  and  while  these  divisions  are  not 
always  to  be  deplored,  and  sometimes  lead 
to  good  results,  the  fact  that  undecided 
administrations  divide  the  parties  which 
th^  represent^  ever  remains.    The  exam- 


ples are  plain :  Van  Buren's,  TVler's,  Fill- 
more's, Buchanan's,  and  Hayes .  The  lat- 
ter's  indecision  was  more  excusable  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  in- 
exorable firmness  of  Grant  caused  the  most 
bitter  partisan  assaults,  and  despite  all  his 
efibrts  to  sustain  the  "  carpet-bag  govern- 
ments "  of  the  South,  they  became  unpopa- 
larand  were  raoidly  supplanted.  As  they 
disappeared,  Democratic  representation 
from  the  South  increased,  and  this  increase 
continued  during  the  administration  of 
Hayes — ^the  greatest  gains  bein^  at  times 
when  he  showed  the  greatest  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  South.  Yet  his  administration 
did  the  party  j^ood,  in  this,  that  while  at 
first  dividing,  it  finally  cemented  through 
the  conviction  that  experiments  of  that 
kind  with  a  proud  Southern  people  were 
as  a  rale  unavailing.  The  re -opening  of 
the  avenues  of  trade  and  other  natural 
causes^  apparently  uncultivated,  have  ac- 
complishea  in  this  direction  much  more 
than  any  political  effort. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  successor  to  tJ.  B. 
Senator  Wm.  A.  Wallace  was  to  be  chosen. 
Henry  W.  Oliver,  Jr.,  received  tiie  nomi- 
nation of  the  Republican  caucus,  the 
friends  of  Gktlusha  A.  Grow  refusing  to 
enter  after  a  count  had  been  made,  and 
declaring  in  a  written  paper  that  they 
would  not  participate  in  any  caucus,  and 
would  independently  manifest  their  choice 
in  the  Le^slature.  The  following  is  the 
first  vote  m  joint  Convention  - 

OLIVEB.  WALLACE. 

Senate 20    Senate 16 

House 75    House 77 

Total 95        Total 98 

GROW.  AQNEW. 

Senate 12    Senate 1 

House 44    House , 


....  •■* 


Total 56        Total 1 

BREWBTEB.  BAIBD. 

Senate Senate 

House 1    House 1 


Total 1 

m'yeaqh. 

Senate .* ... 

House ^  1 


JLOwUa*  •••••• 


••••• 


Total. 


Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  248;  ne- 
cessary to  a  choice,  125. 

On  the  17th  of  January  the  two  Actions 
issued  opposing  addresses.  From  these 
we  quote  the  leadinp:  ideas,  which  divided 
the  mctions.    The  '^Regulars  "  said : 

"Henry  W.  Oliver,  jr.,  of  Allegh^y 
county,  was  nominatea  on  the  third  ballot| 
receiving  79  of  the  95  votes  present.  Un- 
der the  rules  of  all  parties  known  to  the 
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pzesent  or  past  liistor]^  of  oar  country,  a 
majority  of  those  participating  should  have 
been  si^Qicient;  but  such  was  the  desire  for 
party  harmony  and  for  absolute  fairness, 
that  a  majority  of  all  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  was  required 
to  nominate.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
^▼e  those  remaining  out  a  n^gatiye  voice 
in  the  proceedings,  tiie  extent  of  any  priv- 
ilege nven  them  in  regular  le«;islative  ses- 
sions oy  the  Constitution,  in  no  other 
caucus  or  convention  has  the  minority  ever 
found  such  high  consideration,  and  we  be- 
lieye  there  remains  no  iust  cause  of  com- 
plaint aepainst  the  result.  Even  captious 
nmltfinding  can  find  no  place  upon  which 
to  hang  a  sensible  objection.  Mr.  Oliver 
was,  therefore,  faiilj  nominated  by  the 
only  body  to  which  is  delegated  the  power 
of  nomination  and  by  methods  which  were 
more  than  just,  which,  from  every  stand- 
pointy  must  be  regarded  as  generous;  and 
in  view  of  these  tkings,  how  can  we,  your 
Senators  and  Representatives,  in  &ime8s 
withhold  our  support  from  him  in  open 
sessions;  rather  now  can  we  ever  abandon 
a  claim  established  by  the  rules  regulating 
the  goyernment  of  all  parties,  accepted  by 
all  as  just)  and  which  are  in  exact  harmony 
with,  that  fundamental  princinle  of  our 
Qovernment  which  proclaims  tne  ri^ht  of 
the  majority  to  rule?  To  do  otherwise  is 
to  conross  the  injustice  and  the  failure  of 
that  principle — something  we  are  not  pre- 
parea  to  do.  It  would  blot  the  titles  to 
our  own  positions.  There  is  not  a  Senator 
or  member  who  does  not  owe  his  nomina- 
tion and  election  to  the  same  great  prin- 
ciple. To  profit  by  its  acceptance  in  our 
own  cases  and  to  deny  it  to  Mr.  Oliver 
would  be  an  exhibition  of  selfishness  too 
flagrant  for  our  taste.  To  acknowledge 
the  light  to  revolt  when  no  unfiurneas  can 
be  tnithfiilly  alleged  and  when  more  than 
a  majority  have  in  the  interest  of  harmony 
been  required  to  goyem,  would  be  a  tra- 
yesty  upon  every  American  notion  and 
upon  that  sense  of  manliness  which  yields 
wnen  fkirly  beaten.'' 

The  "Independent  address  said . 

"  FinL  We  recc«^nize  a  public  senti- 
ment  which  demanos  that  in  the  selection 
of  a  United  States  Senator  we  have  r^ard 
to  that  dignity  of  the  office  to  be  filled,  its 
important  duties  and  functions,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  with  refer- 
ence thereto.  This  sentiment  is,  we  un- 
derstand, that  there  are  other  and  higher 
qraalifications  for  this  distinguished  posi- 
tion than  business  experience  and  success, 
uid  redcons  among  tnese  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  schouur,  the  acquirements  of 
the  student)  the  mature  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence and  a  reasonable  fiuniUarity  with 
public  affiiixB.  It  desires  that  Pennsylva- 
nia shall  be  distinguished  among  her  sister 
CtHnmonwealthS)  not  only  by  her  populous 


cities,  her  prosperous  communities,  her 
vast  material  wealth  and  diversified  indus- 
tries and  resources,  but  that  in  the  wis- 
dom, sagacity  and  statesmanship  of  her 
representative  she  shall  occupy  a  corres- 
ponding rank  and  influence.  To  meet 
this  public  expectation  and  demand  we  are 
and  have  at  all  times  been  willing  to  su- 
bordinate our  personal  preferences,  all 
local  considerations  and  uctional  differ- 
ences, and  unite  with  oar  colleagues  in  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  in  whom  are  com- 
bined at  least  some  of  these  important  and 
essential  qualifications.  It  was  only  when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  party  caucus 
was  to  be  usea  to  defeat  this  popular  desire 
and  to  coerce  a  nomination  wnich  is  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  the  very  essentials 
which  were  demanded,  that  we  determined 
to  absent  ourselves  from  it.    ♦     ♦     ♦     * 

"  Seoond,  Having  declined  to  enter  the 
caucus,  we  adhere  to  our  determination  to 
defeat^  if  possible,  its  nominee,  but  only  by 
the  election  of  a  citizen  of  unquestioned 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  In  aeclann^  our  independency 
firom  the  caucus  domination  we  do  not 
forget  our  allegiance  to  the  party  whose 
chosen  representatives  we  are.  The  only 
result  of  our  policy  is  the  transfer  of  the 
contest  from  the  caucus  to  the  joint  con- 
vention of  the  two  houses.  There  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  individual  preferences  and  honorable 
rivalry  for  an  honorable  distinction.  If 
the  choice  shall  fidl  upon  one  not  of  ap- 
proved loyalty  and  merit,  the  &ult  will  not 
be  ours." 

After  a  lon^  contest  both  of  the  leading 
candidates  withdrew,  and  quickly  the  Reg- 
ulars substituted  Oeneral  James  A.  Beaver, 
the  Independent  Congressman,  Thomas 
M.  Bayne.  On  these  names  the  dead-lock 
remained  unbroken.  Without  material 
change  the  balloting  continued  till  Febru- 
ary 17th,  when  both  Republican  fiictions 
agreed  to  appoint  conference  committees 
01  twelve  each,  with  a  view  to  selecting  bv 
a  three-fourths  vote  a  compromise  candi- 
date. The  following  were  the  respective 
committees:  For  the  Independents:  Sena- 
tors Davis,  Bradford ;  Lee,  V  enanffo ;  Stew- 
art^ Franklin;  Lawrence,  Wasnin^n; 
Representatiyes  Wolfe.  Union;  Silver- 
thome,  Erie;  Mapes,  Venango;  McKee, 
PhUadelphia;  Slack,  Allegheny;  Stubs, 
Chester;  Niles,  Tio^;  and  Derickson, 
Crawford.  For  the  R^lars :  Senators 
Greer,  Butler;  Herr,  Dauphin;  Smith, 
Philadelphia;  Keefer,  Schuylkill;  Cooper, 
Delaware ;  Representatiyes  Pollock,  Plula- 
delphia;  Moore^  All^heny;  Marshall, 
Huntingdon;  Hill,  Indiana;  Eshleman. 
Lancaster;  Thomson,  Armstrong;  ana 
Billingsley,  Washington. 

The  joint  conyention  held  daily  sessions 
and  balloted  without  result  until  February 
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22d,  when  John  I.  Mitchell,  of  Tioga, 
Congressman  from  the  16th  district,  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon  as  a  compro- 
mise candidate.  He  was  nominated  Dy  a 
full  Republican  caucus  on  the  mominff  of 
February  23d,  and  elected  on  the  first  bal- 
lot in  joint  convention  on  that  day,  the 
vote  standing :  Mitchell,  150 ;  Wallace,  92 ; 
MacVeagh,  1 ;  Brewster,  1. 

The  spirit  of  this  contest  continued  until 
fall.    Senator  Davies,  a  Mend  of  Mr.  Grow, 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  State  Treasurer.    He 
was  beaten  by  General  Silas   M.  Bailv, 
and  Davies  and  his  friends  cordially  maae 
Baily's  nomination  unanimous.     Charles 
S.  Wolfe,  himself  the  winter  before  a  can- 
didate for  United  States  Senator,  was  dis- 
satisfied.    He  suddenly  raised  the  Inde- 
Sendent  flag,  in  a  telegram  to  the  Phila- 
elphia  Press,  and  as  he  announced  was 
''  the  nominee  of  a  convention  of  one"  for 
State  Treasurer.    After  a  canvass  of  re- 
markable energy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wolfe, 
General  Bailv  was  elected,  without  sufier- 
inff   materially  from  the  division.     Mr. 
m>lfe  obtainea  nearly  50,000  votes,  but  as 
almost  half  of  them  were  Democratic,  the 
result  was,  as  stated,  not  seriously  affected. 
The    Independents    in    Pennsylvania, 
however,  were  subdivided  into  two  wines, 
known  as  the  Continental  and  the  Wolfe 
men — ^the  former  having  met  since  the 
election   last   fall,   (State  Senator   John 
Stewart,  chairman)  and  proclaimed  them- 
selves willing  and  determined  to  abide  all 
Republican  nominations  fairly  made,  and 
to  advocate  "reform    within    the   party 
lines."    These  gentlemen  supported  Gen. 
Baily  and  largely  contributed  to  his  suc- 
cess, and  as  a  rule  thev  r^ard  with  dis- 
&vor  equal  to  that  of  the  Regulars,  what 
is  known  as  the  Wolfe  movement.    These 
divisions  have  not  extended  to  other  States, 
nor  have  they  yet  assumed  the  shape  of 
third  parties  unless  Mr.  Wolfe's  individual 
canvass  can  be  thus  classed.    Up  to  this 
writing  (March  10,  1882,)  neither  wing 
has  taken  issue  with  President  Arthur  or 
his  appointments,  though  there  were  some 
temporary  indications  of  this  when  Attor- 
ney General  MacVeagh,  of  Pennsylvania, 
persisted    in   having   his  resignation  ac- 
cepted.   President  Arthur  remsed  to  ac- 
cept, on  the  ground  that  he  desired  Mac- 
Veagh's  services  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Star  Route  cases,  and  Mr.  MacVeagh  with- 
drew for  personal  and  other  reasons  not 
yet  fullv  explained.    In  this  game  of  po- 
litical fence  the  position  of  the  President 
was  greatly  strengthened. 

Singularly  enough,  in  the  only  two 
States  where  factious  divisions  have  been 
recently  manifested  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  they  effected  almost  if  not  quite  as 
seriouslv  the  Democratic  party.  There 
can  be  but  one  deduction  drawn  from  this, 


to  wit: — ^That  a  number  in  both  of  the 
great  parties,  were  for  the  time  at  least, 
weaiy  of  their  allegiance.  It  is  possible 
that  nothing  short  of  some  great  issue  wiU 
restore  the  old  partisan  uni^,  and  partisan 
unity  in  a  Republic,  where  there  are  but 
two  great  parties,  is  not  to  be  deplored  if 
relieved  of  other  than  mere  pohtical  dif- 
ferences. The  existence  of  but  two  ^rest 
Sarties,  comparatively  firee  from  factions, 
enotes  government  health;  where  divi* 
sions  are  ntunerous  and  manifest  increas- 
ing growth  and  stubbornness^  there  is  grave 
dfmeer  to  Republican  institutions.  We 
neea  not,  however,  philosophize  when 
Mexico  and  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics are  so  near. 


Both  the  **  Independents "  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  *'  Half-Breeds  **  of  New  York 
at  first  proclaimed  their  opposition  to  the 
caucus  system  of  nominating  candidates 
for  U.  S.  Senators,  and  the  newspapen  in 
their  interest  wrote  as  warmly  for  a  time 
against  *'  King  Caucus"  as  did  the  dissat- 
tufied  Democratic  journals  in  the  4ay8  of 
De  Witt  Clinton.   The  situation,  however, 
was  totally  differentc  and  mere  declamation 
could  not  lon^  withstand  the  inevitable. 
In  Pennsylvania  almost  nishtly  "  confer- 
ences "  were  held  by  the  Independents,  as 
indeed  they  were  in  New  York,  though  in 
both  States  a  show  of  hostility  was  kept  up 
to  nominating  in  party  caucus  men  who 
were  to  be  elected  by  representative,  more 
plainly  legislative  votes.    It  was  at  first 
claimed  that  in  the  Lesislature  each  man 
ought  to  act  for  himself  or  his  constituents, 
but  ver^  shortly  it  was  found  that  the  cau- 
cuses of  the  separate  wings  were  as  binding 
upon  the  respective  wings  as  tiiey  ooula 
have  been  upon  the  whole.    Dead-Iodka 
were  interminable  as  long  as  this  condition 
of  affairs  obtained,  and  hostility  to  the 
caucus  system  was  before  veiv  long  quietir 
discouraged  and  finally  flatiy  abandonea, 
for  each  struggle  was  ended  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  eeneral  caucus,  and  none  of 
them  could  nave  been  enaed  without  it 
The  several  attempts  to  find  other  means 
to  reach  a  result,  only  led  the  participants 
fiirther  away  fix>n\,the  true  principle,  under 
republican  forms  at  least,  of  the  right  of 
the  majority  to  rule.    In  PeDusylvania, 
when  Mr.  Oliver  withdrew,  fifty  of  his 
friends  assembled  and  informally  named 
General  Beaver,  and  bv  this  action  sought 
to  bind  the  original  96  friends  of  Oliver. 
Their  conduct  was  excused  by  the  plea  thai 
they  represented  a  majority  of  tneir  fac- 
tion.   It  failed  to  bind  all  of  the  original 
number,  though  some  of  the  Indepenaents 
were  won.    The  Independents,  rather  the 
original  44,  bound  themselves  in  writing 
not  to  change  their  course  of  action  nnlev 
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there  was  secured  the  previous  concorrenoe 
of  two-thirds,  and  this  principle  was  ex- 
tended to  the  56  who  supported  Mr.  Bayne. 
Then  when  the  joint  committee  of  24  was 
agreed  upon,  it  was  bound  by  a  rule  re- 

3 airing  three-fourths  to  recommend  a  can- 
idaie.  All  of  these  were  plain  departures 
firom  a  Kreat  principle,  and  the  deeper  the 
contest  oecame,  the  greater  the  deplarture. 
TnMy  these  were  but  voluntary  forms,  but 
they  were  indefensible,  and  are  only  re- 
ferred to  now  to  show  the  danger  of  mad 
asnuilts  upon  great  principles  when  per- 
sonal and  factious  aims  are  at  stake.  Op- 
pooition  to  the  early  Congressional  caucus 
was  plainly  right,  since  one  department  of 
the  Government  was  by  voluntary  agencies 
actually  controlling  another,  while  the  law 
gave  legal  forms  which  could  be  more  pro- 
perly initiated  through  voluntary  action. 
llie  writer  believes,  and  past  contests  all 
confirm  the  view  that  the  voluntary  action 
can  only  be  safely  employed  by  the  power 
by  the  law  with  the  right  of  selection. 
ThuB  the  people  elect  township,  county  and 
State  officers,  and  it  is  their  right  and  duty 
by  the  best  attainable  voluntuy  action  to 
indicate  their  choice.  This  is  done  through 
the  caucus  or  convention,  the  latter  not 
difMng  from  the  former  save  in  extent 
and  possibly  breadth  of  representation. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  all  offices  elective 
by  the  people.  It  cannot  properly  apply 
to  appointive  offices,  and  while  the  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  the  election  of  U.  8.  Senators 
shows  a  strong  desire  on  the  part,  frequently 
of  the  more  public-spirited  citizens,  to  ex- 
ercise a  greater  share  in  the  selection  of 
these  officers  than  the  law  directly  gives 
them,  yet  their  representatives  can  very 
properly  be  called  upon  to  act  as  thev  would 
act  if  they  had  direct  power  in  the  pre- 
mises, *and  such  action  leads  them  into  a 
party  caucus,  where  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  their  respective  parties  can  be  fiurly 
ascertained,  and  wnen  ascertained  re- 
Bpected.  The  State  Legislatures  appoint 
tJ.  8.  Senators,  and  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  of  the  States  are  bound  to 
consider  in  their  selection  the  good  of  the 
entire  State.  If  this  comports  with  the 
wish  of  their  respective  districts,  very 
well ;  if  it  does  not,  their  dulr  is  not  less 
plain.  Probably  the  time  will  never  come 
when  the  people  will  elect  United  States 
Senators ;  to  ao  that  is  to  radically  change 
the  Federal  system,  and  to  practically  de- 
stroy one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  Qovernment ;  yet  ne  is  not  a  careful 
observer  who  does  not  note  a  growing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
Istfgely  the  people  of  certain  localities,  and 
imaginary  political  sub-divisions,  to  control 
these  selections.  The  same  is  true  of 
Presidential  nominations,  where  masses  of 
people  deny  the  right  of  State  Conventions 
to  mstmct  their  delegatee-at-large.  In 
17 


many  States  the  people  composing  either 
of  the  great  parties  now  select  their 
own  representative  delegates  to  National 
Conventions,  and  where  their  8electi.ons 
are  not  respected,  grave  party  danger  is 
sure  to  follow.  There  is  nothing  wron^in 
this,  since  it  points  to,  and  is  but  pavine 
the  way  for  a  more  popular  selection  of 
Presidents  and  Vice  rresidents — to  an 
eventual  selection  of  Presidential  electors 
probably  by  Congressional  districts.  Yet 
those  to  be  selected  at  laree  must  through- 
practical  voluntary  forms  oe  nominated  in 
that  way,  and  the  partisan  State  Conven- 
tion is  the  best  method  yet  devised  fortius 
work,  and  its  instructions  should  be  as 
binding  as  those  of  the  people  upon  their 
representatives.  In  this  government  of 
ours  there  is  voluntary  and  legal  work 
delegated  to  the  people  directly ;  there  is 
legal  work  delegated  to  appointing  powers, 
and  an  intelligent  discrimination  should 
ever  be  exercised  between  the  two.  **  Ben- 
der unto  CsBsar  those  things  which  are 
CcQsar's,"  unless  there  be  a  plain  desire, 
backed  by  a  good  reason,  to  promote  popu- 
lar reforms  as  enduring  as  the  practices  and 
principles  which  they  are  intended  to 
support. 

jVedrick  W.  Whitridge,  in  an  able  re- 
view of  the  caucus  system  published  *  in  La- 
lor's  Enq/clopcBdia  of  Political  Science^  says : 

''A  caucus,  in  the  political  vocabulary 
of  the  Unitea  States,  is  primarily  a  private 
meeting  of  voters  holding  similar  views, 
held  prior  to  an  election  ror  the  purpose  oi 
furthering  such  views  at  the  election. 
With  the  development  of  parties,  and  the 
rule  of  majorities,  the  caucus  or  some 
eouivalent  has  become  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  party  government,  and  it  may 
now  be  defined  as  ^  meeting  of  the  majority 
of  the  electors  belonging  to  the  same  party 
in  any  political  or  legislative  body  held 
preliminary  to  a  meeting  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  candidates  to  be 
voted  for,  or  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  course  of  the  party  at 
the  meeting  of  the  whole  boay.  The 
candidates  of  each  party  are  univer- 
sally^  selected  by  caucus,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  through  delegates  to  conven- 
tions chosen  in  caucuses.  In  legislative 
bodies  the  course  of  each  party  is  often 
predetermined  with  certainty  in  caucus, 
and  often  discussion  between  parties  has 
been,  in  consequence,  in  some  degree 
superseded.  The  caucus  system  is,  in 
short,  the  basis  of  a  complete  electoral 
system  which  has  grown  up  within  each 
party,  side  by  side  with  that  which  is  alone 
contemplated  by  the  laws.  This  condition 
has  in  recent  years  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  has  been  bitterly  announced  as 
an  e^l.  It  was,  however,  early  foreseen. 
John  Adams,  in  1814,  wrote  in  the  "  Tenth 
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Letter   on   Qoyernment:"    "Thejr   have 
invented  a  balance  to  all  balance  m  their 
caucoBee.  We  have  congressional  caucuses, 
state  caucuses,  county  caucuses,  city  cau- 
cuses, district   caucuses,  town   caucuses, 
parisn  caucuses,  and  Sunday  caucuses  at 
church  doors,  and  in  these  aristocratical 
caucuses  elections  have  been  decided,**    The 
caucus    is    a    necessary   consequence   of 
m^ority  rule.    If  the  majority  is  to  define 
the  policjr  of  a  party,  there  must  be  some 
method  within  each  party  of  ascertaining 
the  mind  of  the  majority,  and  settling  the 
party  programme,  before  it  meets  the  op- 
posing party  at  the   polls.    The  Carlton 
and  fieform  clubs  discnarge  for  the  Tories 
and  Liberals  many  of  the  functions  of  a 
congressional  caucus.     Meetings    of  the 
members  of  the  parties  in  the  reichstag, 
the  corps  legislatif  and  the  chamber  of 
deputies  are  not  unusual,  although  they 
have  generally  merely  been  for  consulta- 
tion,  and   neither   in  England,  France, 
Germany  or  Italy,  has  any  such  authority 
been  conceded  to  the  wish  of  the  majority 
of  a  party  as  we  have  rested  in  the  deci- 
sion of  a  caucus.    What  has  been  called  a 
caucus    has     been    established    by   the 
Liberals  of  Birmineham,  England,  as  to 
which,  see  a  paper  by  W.  Eraser  Rae,  in 
the  "International  Review"  for  August, 
1880.    The  origin  of  the  term  caucus  is 
obscure.    It  has  been  derived  from  the 
Algonquin    word  Kaw-kaw-wus — ^to  con- 
sult, to   speak — ^but  the   more   probable 
derivation     makes    it   a     corruption    of 
caulkers.    In  the  early  politics  ot  Boston, 
and  particularly  during  the  early  diflScul- 
ties  between  the  townsmen  and  the  British 
troops,  the  seafaring  men  and  those  em- 
ployed about  the  ship  yards  were  promi- 
nent among  the  town-people,  and  there 
were    numerous    gatherings  which    may 
have  very  easily  come   to  be  called  by 
way  of  reproach  a  meeting  of  caulkers, 
after  the   least   influential  class  who  at- 
tended them,  or  from  the  caulking  house 
or  caulk  house  in  which  they  were  held. 
What  was  at  first  a  derisive  description, 
came  to  be  an  appellation,  and  the  gather- 
ings of  so-called  caulkers  became  a  cau- 
cus.   John  Pickering,  in  a  vocabulary  of 
words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  United 
States  (Boston,  1816),  gives  this  derivation 
of  the  word,  and  says  several  gentlemen 
mentioned  to    him  that  they  had  heard 
this  derivation.    Gordon,  writing  in  1774, 
says:     "More  than  fifty  years  ago  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams'  father  and  twenty  others, 
one  or  two  from  t^e  north  end  of  the  town 
where  all  the  shi»  business  is  carried  on, 
used  to  meet,  make  a  caucus  and  lay  their 
plan  for  introducing  certain  persons  into 
places  of  trust  and  power.  When  they  had 
settled  it  they  separated,  and  each  used 


themselves  with  ballots,  including  the 
names  of  the  parties  fixed  upon,  which 
they  distributea  on  the  days  of  election. 
By  acting  In  concert,  together  with  a  care- 
ful and  extensive  distribution  of  ballots, 
they  generally  carried  their  elections  to 
their  own  mind.  In  like  manner  It  waa 
that  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  first  became  a 
representative  for  Boston."  {Historv  oj 
the  American  Reoolviion,  vol.  i.,  p.  965.) 
February.  1763,  Adams  writes  in  his 
diaiy :  '^This  day  I  learned  that  the  cau- 
cus club  meets  at  certain  times  in  the  gar- 
ret of  Tom  Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the  Bos- 
ton regiment.  He  has  a  large  house  and 
he  has  a  movable  partition  in  his  garret 
which  he  takes  down  and  the  whole  club 
meets  in  his  room.  There  they  smoke 
tobacco  until  they  cannot  see  one  end  of 
the  room  from  another.  There  they  drink 
flip,  I  suppose,  and  there  they  choose  a 
moderator  who  puts  questions  to  the  vote 
regularly;  and  selectmen,  assessors,  col- 
lectors, wardens,  fire  wards  and  representa- 
tives are  regularly  chosen  in  tne  town. 
Uncle  Fairfield,  Story,  Ruddock,  Adams, 
Cooper,  and  a  rudU  indigestaques  moles  or 
others,  are  members.  They  send  commit- 
tees to  wait  on  the  merchants'  club,  and  to 
propose  in  the  choice  of  men  and  measures. 
Captain  Cunningham  says,  they  have  of- 
ten solicited  him  to  go  to  the  caucuses ; 
they  have  assured  him  their  benefit  in  his 
business,  etc.''  (Adams^  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
144.)  Under  the  title  caucus  should  be 
considered  the  congressional  nominating 
caucus ;  the  caucuses  of  le^lative  assem- 
blies ;  primary  elections,  still  known  out- 
side the  larger  cities  as  caucuses ;  the  evils 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  latter, 
and  the  remedies  which*  have  been  pro- 
posed. These  will  accordingly  be  men- 
tioned in  the  order  given. 

"  The  democratic  system  is  the  result  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  various  anti- 
Tammany  democratic  factions,  brought 
about,  in  1881,  by  a  practically  self-ap- 
pointed committee  of  lOO.  Under  this  sys- 
tem primary  elections  are  to  be  held  annu- 
ally m  eacn  of  678  election  districts,  at 
which  all  democratic  electors  resident  in 
the  respective  districts  may  participate,  pro- 
vided they  were  registerea  at  the  last  gene- 
ral election.  The  persons  voting  at  any 
primary  shall  be  members  of  the  election 
district  association  for  the  ensuing,  year, 
which  is  to  be  organized  in  January  of  each 
year.  The  associations  may  adnut  demo- 
cratic residents  in  their  respective  dis^ct^ 
who  are  not  members,  to  membership,  ana 
they  have  general  supervision  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  party  within  their  districts. 
Primaries  are  held  on  not  less  than  fbor 
days'  public  notice,  through  the  newspa- 
pers, of  the  time  and  place,  and  at  the  ap- 


their  particular  influence  within  his  own  pointed  time  the  meeting  is  called  to  order 
circle.    He  and  hit  friends  would  furnish  I  oy  the  chairman  of  the  election  district  m- 
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sociation,  provided  twenty  persons  be  pre- 
sent; if  that  number  shall  not  be  present, 
the  meeting  may  be  called  to  or^r  with  a 
less  number,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes. 
The  first  business  of  the  meeting  is  to  se- 
lect a  chairman,  and  all  elections  of  dele- 
gates or  committeemen  shall  take  place  in 
open  meeting.  Each  person,  aa  he  offers  to 
vote,  states  his  name  and  residence,  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  registration  list 
at  the  last  election,  and  each  person  shall 
state  for  whom  he  votes,  or  he  may  hand  to 
the  judges  an  open  ballot,  having  designated 
thereon  the  persons  for  whom  he  votes,  and 
for  what  positions.  Nominations  are  all 
made  by  conventions  of  delegates  from  the 
districts  within  which  the  candidate  to  be 
cho-^en  is  to  be  voted  for.  There  is  an  as- 
sembly district  committee  in  each  assemblv 
district,  composed  of  one  delegate  for  each 
100  votes  or  fraction  thereof  from  each 
election  district  within  the  assembly  dis- 
trict. There  is  also  a  county  committee 
composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  as- 
sembly district  committees.  The  function 
of  these  committees  is  generally  to  look  af- 
ter the  interests  of  the  parties  within  their 
respective  spheres.  This  system  is  too  new 
for  its  workings  to  be  as  vet  fairly  criti- 
cised. It  may  prove  a  really  popular  sys- 
tem, or  it  may  prove  only  an  inchoate  form 
of  the  other  systems.  At  present  it  can 
only  be  said  that  the  first  primaries  under 
it  were  participated  in  by  27,000  electors. 

*^  The  evils  of  the  caucus  and  primary 
election  svstems  lie  in  the  stringent  obliga- 
tion which  is  attached  to  the  will  of  a  lor- 
mal  majority ;  in  the  fiict  that  the  process 
of  ascertaining  what  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity Lb,  has  been  surrounded  with  so  many 
restrictions  that  the  actual  majority  of  votes 
are  disfranchised,  and  take  no  part  in  that 
process,  so  that  the  formaJ  majority  is  in 
consequence  no  longer  the  majority  in  fact, 
although  it  continues  to  demand  recogni- 
tion of  its  decisions  as  such. 

"  The  separation  between  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  party,  between  those  who  no- 
minate and  tnose  who  electa  is  the  sum  of 
the  evils  of  the  too  highly  organized  cau- 
cus system.  It  has  its  roots  in  the  notion 
that  tne  majority  is  right,  because  it  is  the 
majority,  which  i^  the  popular  view  thus 
expressed  by  Hammond:  'I  think  that 
when  political  friends  consent  to  go  into 
caucus  for  the  nomination  of  officers,  every 
member  of  such  caucus  is  bound  in  honor 
to  support  and  carry  into  effect  its  deter- 
inination.  If  you  suspect  tiiat  determina- 
tion will  be  so  preposterous  that  you  can- 
not in  conscience  support  it,  then  you  ought 
on  no  account  to  become  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. To  try  your  chance  in  a  caucus^  and 
then,  because  your  wishes  are  not  gratified, 
to  attempt  to  defeat  the  result  of  the  deli- 
beralion  of  your  friends,  strikes  me  as  a 
.  palpable  violation  of  honor  and  good  fiedth. 


You  caucus  for  no  other  possible  pur^Kwe 
than  under  the  implied  argument  that  the 
opinion  and  wishes  of  the  minority  shall  be 
yielded  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  and 
ihe  sole  object  of  caucusing  is  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  will  of  the  majority.  I  repeat 
that  unless  you  intend  to  carry  into  enect 
the  wishes  of  the  majority,  however  con- 
trary to  your  own,  you  have  no  business  at 
a  caucus.'  ( Political  History  of  New  York, 
vol.  i.,  p.  192). — In  accordance  with  this 
theory,  the  will  of  the  mjyority  becomes 
obligatory  as  soon  as  it  is  made  known,  and 
one  cannot  assist  at  a  caucus  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  majority,  without 
thereby  being  bound  to  follow  it;  and  the 
theory  is  so  deeply  rooted  that,  imder  the 
caucus  and  primary  election  system,  it  has 
been  extended  to  cases  in  which  the  ma- 
jorities are  such  only  in  form. 

"  The  remedies  as  well  as  the  evils  of  the 
caucus  and  nominating  system  have  be^fi 
made  the  subject  of  general  discuHsion  in 
connection  with  civil  service  reform.  It  is 
claimed  that  that  reform,  by  giving  to  pub- 
lic officers  the  same  tenure  of  their  positions 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  employes  of  a  cor- 
poration or  a  private  business  house,  or 
during  the  continuance  of  efficiency  or  good 
behaviour,  would  abolish  or  greatly  dmai- 
nish  the  evils  of  the  caucus  system  by  de- 
priving public  officers  of  the  illegitimate 
incentive  to  maintain  it  under  which  they 
now  act.  Other  more  speculative  remedies 
have  been  suggested.  It  is  proposed,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  very  greatly  diminiBh  the 
number  of  elective  officers,  and,  in  order  to 
do  away  with  the  pre-determination  of  elec- 
tions, to  restrict  tne  political  action  of  the 
people  in  their  own  persons  to  districts  so 
small  that  they  can  meet  together  and  act 
as  one  body,  and  that  in  all  other  affairs 
than  those  of  these  small  districts  the 
people  should  act  by  delegates.  The  the- 
ory liere  seems  to  be  to  get  rid  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  election  and  nominating  ma- 
chinery. (See  *A  Ti-ue  Republic,'  by  Al- 
bert Strickney,  New  York,  1879;  and  a  se- 
ries of  articles  in  Scribner's  Monthly  for 
1881.  by  the  same  writer).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  proposed  to  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  elections,  by  taking  the  whole 
primary  system  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.*  This  plan  proposes :  1.  The  direct 
nomination  of  candidates  by  the  members 
of  the  respective  political  parties  in  place 
of  nominations  by  delegates  in  convenuons. 
2.  To  apply  the  election  laws  to  primary 
elections.  3.  To  provide  that  both  politi- 
cal parties  shall  participate  in  the  same 
primary  election  instead  of  having  a  differ- 
ent caucus  for  each  party.  4.  To  provide 
for  a  final  election  to  be  held  between  two 
candidates,  each  representative  of  a  paiiy 

•  This  WfM  partially  done  by  the  LegUIatore  of 
Penngylvania  In  18tL 
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who  have  been  selected  bv  means  of  the 

Srimary  election.  This  plan  would  un- 
oubtedly  do  away  with  the  evils  of  the 
present  caucus  system,  but  it  contains  no 
guarantee  that  a  new  caucus  system  would 
not  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of  influ- ' 
encing  *  the  primary  election'  in  the  same 
manner  in  wnich  the  present  primary  sys- 
tem now  influences  the  final  election.  (See 
however  *  The  Elective  Franchise  in  the 
United  States^  New  York,  1880,  by  D.  C. 
McGUlkw.) — ^The  effective  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  caucus  system  will  prooably  be 
found  in  the  sanction  of  primary  elections 
by  law.  *  *  *  Bills  for  this  purpose  were 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  1881,  which 
proidded  substantially  for  the  system  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  McClellan.  but  they  were  left 
unacted  upon,  and  no  legislative  attempt 
to  reflate  primaries,  except  by  providing 
for  tneir  being  called,  and  for  their  pro- 
cedeure,  has  been  made  elsewhere.  In 
Ohio  what  is  known  as  the  Baber  law  pro- 
vides that  where  any  voluntary  political 
association  orders  a  primary,  it  must  be  bv 
a  majority  vote  of  the  central  or  controf- 
ling  committee  of  such  party  or  association ; 
that  the  call  must  be  published  for  at  least 
five  days  in  the  newspapers,  and  state  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting,  the  autho- 
rity by  which  it  was  called,  and  the  name 
of  the  person  who  is  to  represent  that  au- 
thority at  each  poll.  The  law  also  provides 
for  challenging  voters,  for  punishment  of 
illegal  voting,  and  for  the  bribery  or  inter- 
vention of  electors  or  judges.  (Bev.  Stat. 
Ohio,  sees.  2916-2921.)  A  similar  law  in 
Missouri  is  made  applicable  to  counties 
only  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  but  by 
this  law  it  is  made  optional  with  the  volun- 
tary political  association  whether  it  will  or 
not  hold  its  primaries  under  the  law,  and 
if  it  does,  it  is  provided  that  the  county 
shall  incur  no  expense  in  the  conduct  of 
such  elections.  (Laws  of  Missouri^  1815, 
p.  54.)  A  similar  law  also  exists  in  Cali- 
fornia. (Laws  of  California,  1865-1866^  p. 
488. )  These  laws  comprise  all  the  existing 
legislation  on  the  subject,  except  what  is 
known  as  the  Landis  Bill  of  1881,  which 
requires  primary  offlcers  to  take  an  oatii, 
and  which  punishes  fraud." 


Aim^riwtton  of  Presktent  QmxiUtUL 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, July  2d,  1881,  President  (&rfield,  ac- 
companied by  Secretary  Blaine,  left  the 
Executive  Mansion  to  take  a  special  train 
from  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot 
for  New  England,  where  he  intended  to 
visit  the  college  from  which  he  had  gradu- 
ated. Arriving  at  the  depot,  he  was  walk- 
ing arm-in-arm  through  the  main  waiting- 
room,  when  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  a  persist- 
ent applioant  for  an  ofilce,  who  had  some 


time  previously  entered  through  the  main 
door,  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  havjpg  reached  within  a  few  feet  ox 
his  victim,  fired  two  shots,  one  of  which 
took  fatal  effect.  The  bullet  was  of  forty- 
four  calibre,  and  striking  the  President 
about  four  inches  to  the  right  of  the  spinal 
column,  struck  the  tenth  and  badly  shat- 
tered tne  eleventh  rib.  The  President 
sank  to  the  floor,  and  was  conveyed  to  a 
room  where  temporary  conveniences  were 
attainable,  and  a  couch  was  improvised. 
Dr.  Bliss  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
find  the  ball.  The  shock  to  the  President'a 
system  was  veiT  severe,  and  at  first  appre- 
hensions were  felt  that  death  would  ensue 
speedily.  Two  hours  after  the  shooting, 
the  physicians  decided  to  remove  him  to 
the  Executive  Mansion.  An  army  ambu- 
lance was  procured,  and  the  removal  ef- 
fected. Soon  after,  vomiting  set  in,  and  the 
patient  exhibited  a  dangerous  degree  of 
prostration,  which  threatened  to  end  speed- 
ily in  dissolution.  This  hopeless  condition 
of  affairs  continued  until  past  midnight^ 
when  more  fiEivorable  symptoms  were  ex- 
hibited. Dr.  Bliss  was  on  this  Sunday 
morning  designated  to  take  charge  of  the 
case,  and  he  called  Surgeon  -  General 
Barnes,  Assistant  Surgeon -General  Wood- 
ward, and  Dr.  Reybum  as  consulting  phy- 
sician. *To  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
country,  Drs.  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Hamilton,  of  'Sew  York,  were  also  sum- 
moned by  telegraph,  and  arrived  on  a 
special  train  over  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road,  Sunday  afternoon.  For  teveral  davs 
immediately  succeeding  the  shooting,  tne 
patient  suffered  great  inconvenience  ^nd 
pain  in  the  lower  limbs.  This  created  an 
apprehension  that  the  spinal  nerves  Lad 
been  injured,  and  death  was  momentaiily 
expected.  On  the  night  of  July  4th  a 
favorable  turn  was  observed,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  brought  with  it  a  vague  but 
undefined  hope  that  a  favorable  issue 
might  ensue.  Under  this  comforting  con- 
viction, Drs.  Agnew  and  Hamilton,  after 
consultation  witn  the  resident  medical  at- 
tendants, returned  to  their  homes;  first 
having  published  to  the  country  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  treatment  inaugurated. 
During  July  5th  and  6th  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  improve,  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion showing  a  markea  approach  to  the 
condition  of  healthfulness^  the  former 
being  reported  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
at  98,  and  in  the  evenineit  only  increasecf 
to  104.  On  the  7th  Dr.  Bliss  became  very 
confident  of  ultimate  triumph  over  the 
malady.  In  previous  bulletins  meagre 
hope  was  given,  and  the  chances  for  reco« 
very  estimated  at  one  in  a  hundred. 

From  July  7th  to  the  16th  there  was  & 
slight  but  uninterrupted  improvement  and 
the  country  began  to  entertain  a  confident 
hope  that  the  patient  would  recover. 
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Hope  and  fear  alternated  from  day  to 
day,  amid  tlie  most  painiul  excitement 
On  the  8th  of  August  Drs.  A^ew  and 
Hamilton  had  to  perform  th^  second 
operation  to  allow  a  free  flow  of  pus  from 
the  wound.  This  resulted  in  an  important 
discovery.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
track  of  the  bullet  had  turned  from  its 
downward  deflection  to  a  forward  course. 
The  operation  lasted  an  hour  and  ether 
Was  aaministered,  the  effect  of  which  was 
Tery  unfortunate.  Nausea  succeeded,  and 
vomiting  followed  every  effort  to  adminis- 
ter nourishment  for  some  time.  However, 
he  soon  rallied,  and  the  operation  was  pro- 
nounced successful,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  the  President,  for  the  first  time,  wrote 
his  name.  On  the  10th  he  signed  an  im- 
portant extradition  paper,  and  on  the  11th 
wrote  a  letter  of  hopefulness  to  his  aged 
mother.  On  the  12th  Dr.  Hamilton  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  further  at- 
tendance of  himself  and  Dr.  Agnew  was 
unnecessary.  The  stomach  continued 
weak,  however,  and  on  the  15th  nausea  re- 
turned, and  the  most  menacing  physical 
prostration  followed  the  frequent  vomiting, 
and  the  evening  bulletin  announced  that 
"  the  President  s  condition,,  on  the  whole, 
is  less  satisfactory." 

Next  a  new  complication  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  or  the  physicians.  This 
was  described  as  "inflammation  of  the 
right  parotid  gland."  On  August  24th  it 
was  decided  to  make  an  incision  below 
and  forward  of  the  right  ear,  in  order  to 
prevent  suj^puration.  Though  this  opera- 
tion was  pronounced  satisfactory,  the  pa- 
tient gradually  sank,  until  August  2oth, 
when  all  hope  seemed  to  hav^  left  those 
in  attendance. 

Jwo  days  of  a  dreary  watch  ensued  ;  on 
the  27th  an  improvement  inspired  new 
hope.  This  continued  throughout  the 
week,  but  failed  to  build  up  the  system. 
Then  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  pa- 
tient to  a  more  favorable  atmosphere.  On 
the  6th  of  September  this  design  was  exe- 
cuted, he  having  been  conveyed  in  a  car 
ananged  for  the  purpose  to  Long  Branch, 
where,  in  a  cottage  at  Elberon,  it  was 
hoped  vigor  would  return.  At  first,  indi- 
cations justified  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. On  the  9th,  however,  fever  re- 
tamed,  and  a  cough  came  to  harass  the 
wasted  sufferer.  It  was  attended  with 
purulent  expectoration,  and  became  so 
troublesome  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded 
as  the  leading  feature  of  the  case.  The 
sorgeons  attributed  it  to  the  septic  condi- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  trouble  increased 
until  Saturday,  September  10th,  when  it 
was  thought  the  end  was  reached.  He 
rallied,  however,  and  improved  rapidly, 
during  the  succeeding  few  days,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  13th,  was  lifted  from  the  bed 
and  placed  in  a  chair  at  the  window.  The 


improvement  was  not  enduring,  however, 
and  on  Saturday,  September  17th,  the 
rigor  returned.  Durinff  the  nights  and 
days  succeeding,  until  the  final  moment, 
hope  rose  and  fell  alternately,  and  though 
the  patient's  8j)irits  fluctuated  to  justify 
this  change  of  feeling,  the  improvement 
failed  to  brin^  w^ith  it  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  meet  tne  strain. 

fresident  Garfield  died  at  10.35  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  19th,  1881,  and  our  nation 
mourned,  as  it  had  onlv  done  once  before, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  also  fell  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  The  assassin  Guiteau 
was  tried  and  convicted,  the  jury  rejecting 
his  plea  of  insanity. 


Prastdent  Artliiir. 

Vice-President  Arthur,  during  the  long 
illness  of  the  President,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  deported  himself  so  well  that  he 
won  the  gooa  opinion  of  nearly  all  claj^ses 
of  the  people,  and  happily  for  weeks  and 
months  all  factious  or  partisan  spirit  was 
hushed  by  the  nation's  great  calamity. 
At  midnight  on  the  19th  of  September  the 
Cabinet  telegraphed  him  nrom  Long 
Branch  to  take  tne  oath  of  ofiice,  and  this 
he  very  properly  did  before  a  local  judge. 
The  Government  cannot  wisely  be  left 
without  a  head  for  a  single  day.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  again  sworn  inatWa-shing- 
ton,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  took 
occasion  to  make  a  speech  which  improved 
the  growing  better  feeling.  The  new 
President  requested  the  Cabinet  to  hold 
on  until  Congress  met,  and  it  would  have 
remained  intact  had  Secretary  Windom 
not  found  it  necessary  to  resume  his  place 
in  the  Senate.  The  vacancy  was  offered 
to  ex-Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York, 
who  was  actually  nominated  and  confirmed 
before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  decline  it. 
Judge  Folger  now  fills  the  place.  The 
several  changes  since  made  will  be  found 
in  the  Tabulated  History,  Book  VII. 

It  has  thus  fer  been  the  effort  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur  to  allay  whatever  of  factious 
bitterness  remains  in  the  Republican  party. 
In  his  own  State  of  New  York  the  terms 
'* Half-Breed "  and  "Stalwart"  are  pass- 
ing into  comparative  disuse,  as  are  the 
terms  "  Regulars "  and  "  Independenta  " 
in  Pennsylvania. 


<*BoM  Rule." 

The  complaint  of  "  Boss  Rule  "  in  these 
States — by  which  is  meant  the  control  of 
certain  leaders — still  obtains  to  some  ex- 
tent. Wayne  Mac  Veagh  was  the  author  of 
this  very  telling  political  epithet,  and  he 
used  it  with  rare  force  in  his  street  speeches 
at  Chicago  when  opposing  the  nomination 
of  Grant.    It  waa  still  further  cultivated 
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by  Rufus  E.  Shapley,  £sq„  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  author  of  "  Solid  for  Mulhooly," 
a  most  admirable  political  satire,  which 
haii  an  immense  sale.  Its  many  hits  were 
freelv  quoted  by  the  Reformers  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  oi^anized  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  a  body  of  mer- 
chants who  first  banded  themselyes 
together  to  promote  reforms  in  the  muuici- 
pal  ^oyernment.  This  organization,  aided 
Dy  the  Democrats,  defeated  Mayor  Wm. 
8.  Stokley  for  his  third  term,  electing  Mr. 
King,  theretofore  a  very  popular  Demo- 
cratic councilman.  In  return  for  this  sup- 
port, the  Democrats  accepted  John  Hun- 
ter, Committee's  nominee  for  Tax  Receiver, 
and  the  combination  succeeded.  In  the 
fall  of  1881  it  failed  on  the  city  ticket,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1882  secured  material  suc- 
cesses in  the  election  of  Council  men,  who 
were  nominees  of  both  parties,  but  aided 
by  the  endorsement  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred.  A  similar  combination 
failed  as  between  Brown  (Rep.)  and  Eisen- 
brown  (Dem.)  for  Magistrate.  On  this 
part  of  the  ticket  the  enure  city  voted,  and 
the  re^ar  Republicans  won  by  about  500 
majority. 

The  following  is  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples of  the  Citizens'  Republican  Associ- 
ation of  Philadelphia,  wnich,  under  the 
banner  of  Mr.  Woifc,  extended  its  organi- 
zation to  several  counties : 

I.  We  adhere  to  the  platform  of  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Republican 
paity,  adopted  at  Chicago,  June  2d,  1880, 
and  we  proclaim  our  unswerving  alle- 
giance to  the  great  principles  upon  which 
mat  party  was  founded,  to  wit :  national 
supremacy,  universal  liberty,  and  govern- 
mental probity. 

II.  The  Republican  party,  during  its 
fflorious  career,  having  virtually  estab- 
lished its  principles  of  national  supremacy 
and  universal  liberty  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  shall,  while  keeping  a  vigilant 
watch  over  the  maintenance  of  those  prin- 
ciples, regard  the  third  one,  viz. :  govern- 
mental probity,  as  the  living  issue  to  be 
strugglea  for  in  the  future;  and  as  the 
pure  administration  of  government  is  es- 
sential to  the  permanence  of  Republican 
institutions,  we  consider  this  issue  as  in  no 
way  inferior  in  importance  to  any  other. 

III.  The  only  practical  method  of  re- 
storing purity  to  aaministration  is  through 
the  aooption  of  a  system  of  civil  service, 
under  which  public  officials  shall  not  be 
the  tools  of  any  man  or  of  any  clique,  sub- 
ject to  dismissal  at  their  behest,  or  to  as- 
sessment in  their  service;  nor  appoint- 
ment to  office  be  "patronage"  at  the 
disposal  of  any  man  to  conso^' ^ate  his 
power  within  the  party. 

IV.  It  is  the  abuse  of  this  appointing 
power  which  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  "  machine/'  and  the  subjection  of  the 


party  to  "bosses."  Our  chosen  leader,  the 
late  President  Garfield,  fell  a  martyr  in  his 
contest  with  the  "  bosses."  We  take  up 
the  struggle  where  he  left  it,  and  we  hereby 
declare  that  we  will  own  no  allegiance  to 
any  "boss,"  nor  be  subservient  to  any 
"  machine ;"  but  that  we  will  do  our  ut- 
most to  liberate  the  party  from  the  "  boaa" 
domination  under  wnich  it  has  fEillen. 

Y.  Recognizing  that  political  parties 
are  simply  instrumentalities  for  tne  en- 
fbrcement  of  certain  recognized  principles, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  promote  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party  by  means  of  that 
party,  disenthralleo  and  released  from  the 
domination  of  its  "bosses."  But  should 
we  fail  in  this,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation 
in  seeking  to  advance  the  principles  of  the 
party  through  movements  and  oi^gaoizs' 
tions  outside  of  the  party  lines. 

The  idea  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred is  to  war  against  *'  boss  rule"  in  muni- 
cipal affairs.  James  McManes  has  long 
enjoyed  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  reform  ele- 
ment has  directed  its  force  against  his 
power  as  a  leader,  though  he  joined  at 
Chicago  in  the  MacVeaen  war  against  the 
form  of  "  boss  rule,"  which  was  then  di- 
rected against  Grant,  Conkling,  Logan  and 
Cameron.  This  episode  has  really  little, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  Federal  politics, 
but  the  facts  are  briefly  recited  with  a  view 
to  explain  to  the  reader  the  leading  force 
whicn  supported  Mr.  Wolfe  in  his  inde- 
pendent race  in' Pennsylvania.  8ummed 
up,  it  is  simply  one  of  those  local  wars 
against  leadership  which  precede  and  fol- 
low fiEu^tions. 

The  factious  battles  in  the  Republican 
party,  as  we  have  stated,  seem  to  have 
spent  their  force.  The  assassination  of 
President  Garfield  gave  them  a  most  seri- 
ous check,  for  men  were  then  compelled  to 
look  back  and  acknowledge  that  his  plain 
purpose  was  to  check  divisions  and  heal 
wounds.  Only  haste  and  anger  assailed, 
and  doubtless  as  quickly  regretted  the  as- 
sault. President  Arthur,  with  commend- 
able reticence  and  discretion,  is  believed 
to  be  seeking  the  same  end.  He  has  made 
few  changes,  and  these  reluctantly.  His 
nomination  of  ex-Senator  Conkling  to  a 
seat  in  the  Supreme  Bench,  which,  tnough 
declined,  is  generally  accepted  as  an  assu- 
rance to  New  Yorkers  that  the  leader 
hated  by  one  side  and  loved  by  the  other, 
should  be  removed  from  partisan  politics 
peculiar  to  his  own  State,  but  removed 
with  the  dignity  and  honor  becoming  his 
high  abilities.  It  has  eyer  been  the  policy 
of  wise  administrations,  as  with  wise  gene- 
rals, to  care  for  the  wounded,  and  Conk- 
ling was  surely  and  sorely  wounded  in  his 
battle  against  the  confirmation  of  Robert- 
son and  his  attempted  re-election  to  the 
Senate.    He  accepted  the  situation  with 
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nniet  composure,  and  saw  his  friend  Ar- 
tbnr  unite  the  ranks  which  his  resignation 
had  sundered.  After  this  there  remained 
little  if  any  cause  for  fhrther  quarrel,  and 
while  in  writing  history  it  is  dangerous  to 
attempt  a  prophecy,  the  writer  believes 
that  President  Arthur  will  succeed  in 
keeping  his  party,  if  not  fully  united,  at 
least  as  compact  as  the  opposing  Democra- 
tic forces. 


This  parfy  was  founded  in  1878  by  Qen*\ 
William  Mahone,  a  noted  Brigadier  in 
the  rebel  army.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent^ a  man  of  very  small  stature  but 
most  remarkable  ener^,  and  acquired 
wealth  in  the  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  Southern  railroads.  He  sounded 
the  first  note  of  revolt  against  what  he 
styled  the  Bourbon  rule  of  Virginia,  and 
beinff  classed  as  a  Democrat,  rapidly  di- 
vided that  party  on  the  question  of  the 
Virginia  debt.  His  enemies  charge  that 
he  sought  the  repudiation  of  this  debt,  but 
in  return  he  not  only  denied  the  chaige, 
but  said  the  Bourbons  were  actually  re- 
pudiating it  by  making  no  provision  for 
its  payment,  either  in  appropriations  or 
the  levying  of  taxes  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Doubtless  his  views  on  this  ques- 
tion have  undergone  some  modification, 
and  that  earlier  in  the  struggle  the  uglier 
criticisms  were  partially  correct.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  and  his  friends  now  advocate 
foil  payment  less  the  proportion  equitably 
assigned  to  West  Virginia,  which  sepa- 
rated firom  the  parent  State  durinz  the 
war,  and  in  her  constitution  evaded  her 
responsibility  by  declaring  that  the  State 
should  never  contract  a  debt  except  one 
created  to  resist  invasion  or  in  a  war  for  the 
g<»vernment.  This  fact  shows  how  keenly 
alive  the  West  Virginians  were  to  a  claim 
which  could  very  justly  be  pressed  in  the 
event  of  Virginia  being  restored  to  the 
Union,  and  this  claim  Gen'l  Mahone  has 
persistentlv  pressed,  and  latterly  ureed  a 
mnding  of  the  debt  of  his  State  at  a  3  per 
cent,  rate,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  is 
nnable  to  pay  more  and  that  this  is  in  ac- 
cord with  proper  rates  of  interest  on  the 
bonds  of  State  governments — a  view  not 
altogether  fair  or  sound,  since  it  leaves  the 
creifitors  powerless  to  do  otherwise  than 
accept  The  regular  or  Bourbon  Demo- 
crats proclaimed  in  favor  of  full  payment, 
and  in  this  respect  differed  firom  their 
party  associates  as  to  ante-war  debts  in 
most  other  Southern  States. 

Gen.  Mahone  rapidly  organized  his  re- 
volt, and  as  the  Republican  party  was  then 
in  a  hopeless  minority  in  Virginia,  public- 
ly invited  an  alliance  by  the  passage  of  a 
platform  which  advocated  fi'ee  schools  for 
the  blacks  and  a  full  enforcement  of  the 


National  laws  touching  their  crvil  rights. 
The  Legislature  was  won,  and  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1880,  Gen'l  Mahone  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  succeed  Sen- 
ator Withers,  whose  term  expired  March 
4, 1881. 

In  the  Presidential  caihpaign  of  1880, 
the  Readjusters  supported  Gen^  Hancock, 
but  on  a  separate  electoral  ticket,  while 
the  Republicans  supported  Garfield  on  an 
electoral  ticket  of  their  own  selection. 
This  division  was  pursuant  to  an  .under- 
standing, and  at  the  time  thought  advi- 
sable by  Mahone,  who,  if  his  electors  won, 
could  go  for  Hancock  or  not,  as  circum-  ^ 
stances  mi^ht  suggest ;  while  if  he  failed  * 
the  Republicans  might  profit  by  the  sepa- 
ration. There  was,  however,  a  third  horn 
to  this  dilemma,  for  the  regular  Democratic 
electors  were  chosen,  but  the  political 
complexion  of  the  Legislature  was  not 
changed.  Prior  to  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nations Mahone's  Readjuster  Convention 
had  signified  their  willingness  to  support 
Geu'l  Grant  if  he  should  be  nominated  at 
Chicago,  and  this  &ct  was  widely  quoted 
by  his  firiends  in  their  advocacy  of  Grant's 
nomination,  and  in  descanting  upon  his 
ability  to  carry  Southern  States. 

The  Readjuster  movement  at  first  had 
no  other  than  local  designs,  but  about  the 
time  of  its  organization  there  was  a  great 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Republi- 
cans to  break  the  '*  Solid  South,^  and 
every  possible  expedient  to  that  end  was 
suggested.  It  was  solid  for  the  Democratic 
party,  and  standing  thus  could  with  the 
aid  of  New  York,  Indiana  and  New  Jersey 
(them  all  Democratic  States)  assure  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  President. 

One  of  the  favorite  objects  of  President 
Hayes  was  to  break  the  "  Solid  South." 
He  first  obtained  it  by  conciliatory  speech- 
es, which  were  so  conciliatory  in  fact  that 
they  angered  radical  Republicans,  and 
there  were  thus  threatened  division  in  un- 
expected quarters.  He  next  tried  it 
through  Gen'l  Key.  whom  he  made  Post- 
master General  in  tne  hope  that  he  could 
resurrect  and  reorganize  the  old  Whis^ 
elements  of  the  Soutn.  Key  was  to  attend 
to  Southern  postal  patronage  with  this  end 
in  view,  while  Mr.  Tener,  his  able  First  As- 
sistant, was  to  distribute  Northern  or  Re- 
publican patronage.  So  far  as  dividing 
the  South  was  concerned,  the  scheme  was 
a  flat  failure. 

The  next  and  most  quiet  and  effectual 
effort  was  made  by  Gen'l  Simon  Cameron. 
Ex-Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  started 
on  a  brief  Southern  tour,  ostensibly  for 
health  and  enjoyment,  but  really  to  meet 
Gen'l  Mahone,  his  leading  Readjuster 
friends,  and  the  leading  Republicans. 
Conferences  were  held,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  forces  was  made  to  embrace  Na- 
tional ol^ects.  This  was  in  the  Fall  of  1879. 
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Not  long  thereafter  Geni  Mahone  consult- 
ed with  Senator  J.  Don.  Cameron,  who 
waa  of  course  fEimiliar  wit^  his  father's 
movements,  and  he  actively  devised  and 
carried  out  schemes  to  aid  tne  new  combi- 
nation by  whi(;h  the  "  Solid  South "  was 
to  be  broken.  In  the  great  State  campaign 
of  1881,  when  the  Bourbon  and  anti-Bour- 
bon candidates  for  Governor,  were  stump- 
ing the  State,  Gen'l  Mahone  found  that  a 
large  portion  of  his  colored  friends  were 
handicapped  by  their  inability  to  pay  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  and  this  threatenea  defeat  He 
sought  ^d  from  the  National  administra- 
tion. President  Grarfield  favored  the  com- 
bination, as  did  Secretary  Windom,  but 
Secretary  Blaine  withheld  his  support  for 
several  months,  finally,  however,  acceding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  President  and  most  of 
the  Cabinet.  Administration  influences 
caused  the  abandonment  of  a  straight-out 
Republican  movement  organized  by  Con- 
gressman Jorgensen  and  others,  and  a 
movement  which  at  one  time  threatened  a 
disiistrous  division  was  overdbme.  The 
tax  question  remained,  and  this  was  first 
met  oy  Senator  J.  Don.  Cameron,  who 
while  summering  at  Manhattan  Island, 
was  really  daily  engaged  in  New  York 
City  raising  funds  for  Mahone,  with  which 
to  yay  their  taxes.  Still,  this  aid  was  insuf- 
ficiient,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  the 
revenue  officers  throughout  the  United 
jBtstes,  were  asked  to  contribute.  Many  of 
them  did  so,  and  on  the  eve  of  election  all 
taxes  were  paid  and  the  result  was  the 
election  of  William  £.  Cameron  (Read- 
juster)  as  Governor  by  about  20,000  ma- 
jority, with  other  State  officers  divided  be- 
tween the  old  Readjusters  and  Republi- 
cfUis.  The  combination  also  carried  the 
L^slature. 

In  that  great  struggle  the  Reacyusters 
became  known  as  the  anti-Bourbon  move- 
ment, and  efibrts  are  now  being  made  to 
extend  it  to  other  Southern  States.  It  has 
taken  root  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
more  recently  in  Kentucky,  wnere  the 
Union  War  Democrats  in  State  Convention 
as  late  as  March  1,  1882,  separated  from 
the  Bourbon  wing  of  the  party.  For  a 
better  idea  of  these  two  elements  in  the 
South,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recent 
speeches  of  Hill  and  Mahone  in  the  me- 
morable Senate  scene  directly  after  the 
latter  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  cast  his 
vote  with  the  Republicans.  These  speeches 
will  be  found  in  Book  III  of  this  volume. 


BupproMlaf;  Mo: 

Polywuny,  lustly  denounced  as  "the 
true  relic  of  barbarism  "  while  slavery  ex- 
ktedy  has  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the 


Mormons  in  Utah,  been  one  of  the  vexed 
questions  in  American  politics.  Laws 
passed  for  its  suppression  have  proved,  thus' 
far,  unavailing ;  troops  could  not  crush  it 
out,  or  did  not  at  a  tmiewhen  battles  were 
fought  and  won;  United  States  Courts 
were  powerless  where  juries  could  not  be 
founa  to  convict.  Latterly  a  new  and 
promising  efibrt  has  been  made  for  its  sup- 
pression. This  was  begun  in  the  Senate 
in  the  session  of  1882.  On  the  16th  of 
February  a  vote  }¥as  taken  bv  sections  on 
Senator  Edmuncb'  bill,  which  like  the  law 
of  1862  is  penal  in  its  provisions,  but  di- 
rectly aimed  against  tne  crime  of  poly- 
gamy. 

President  Arthur  signed  the  Edmunds 
anti-polygamy  bill  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1882. 

Del^ate  Cannon  of  Utah,  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  electioneering  against 
the  bill,  and  he  plead  with  some  Buccesa, 
for  several  Democratic  Senators  made 
speeches  against  it.  The  Republicans  were 
unanimously  for  the  bill,  and  the  Demo- 
crats were  not  solidly  against  it,  though  the 
general  tenor  of  the  debate  on  this  side 
was  against  it. 

Senator  Vest  (Democrat)  of  Missouri, 
said  that  never  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
rule  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  had  any 
measure  been  advocated  which  came  so 
near  a  bill  of  attainder  as  this  one.  JX 
was  monstrous  to  contend  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  at  the  mercy  oi 
Congress  without  any  appeal.  If  this  bill 
passed  it  would  establisn  a  precedent  that 
would  come  home  to  plague  us  for  all 
time  to  come.  The  pressure  against  poly- 
gamy to-day  might  exist  to-morrow  against 
any  church,  institution  or  class  in  this 
broad  land,  and  when  the  crested  waves  of 
prejudice  and  passion  mounted  high  they 
would  be  told  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  trampled  upon  the  Con« 
stitution.  In  conclusion,  he  said :  "  I  am 
prepared  for  the  abuse  and  calumny  that 
will  follow  any  man  who  dares  to  cnddse 
any  bill  against  polygamy,  and  yet,  if  mT 
official  lite  had  to  terminate  to-morrow,  I 
would  not  give  my  vote  for  the  unconsti- 
tutional principles  contained  in  this  bill." 
Other  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Mor- 
gan, Brown,  Jones,  of  Florida,  Saulsbury; 
Call,  Pendleton,  Sherman,  and  Lamar,  and 
the  debate  was  closed  b^  Mr.  Edmunds  in 
an  eloquent  fifteen-minutes'  speech,  in 
which  he  carefully  reviewed  and  contro- 
verted the  objections  urged  against  the 
bill  of  the  committee. 

He  showed  great  anxiety  to  haye  tiie 
measure  disposed  of  at  once  and  met  a  re- 
quest from  tne  Democratic  side  for  a  poet* 
ponement  till  other  features  should  be  em- 
bodied in  the-  bills  with  the  remark  that 
this  was  the  policy  that  had  hitherto  proven 
a  hindrance  to  legislation  on  this  subject 
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and  that  be  waa  tired  of  it  In  the  bill  as 
amended  the  following  Bection  provoked 
more  opposition  than  any  other,  although 
the  Senators  refrained  from  making  any 
particular  mention  of  it :  **  That  it  any 
male  person  in  a  Territory  or  other  place 
over  which  the  United  States  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  hereafter  cohabits  with 
more  than  one  woman  he  shall  be  deemed 
g:uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $300  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both 
said  punishments  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court"  The  bill  passed  viva  voce  vote 
after  a  re-arrangement  of  its  sections,  one 
of  the  changes  being  that  not  more  than 
three  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party.  The  fact  that  the 
jeas  and  nays  were  not  called,  shows  that 
there  is  no  general  desire  on  either  side  to 
make  the  bill  a  partisan  measure. 

The  Edmunds  Bill  passed  the  House 
March  14,  1882,  Mrithout  material  amend- 
ment, the  Republican  majority,  refusing  to 
allow  the  time  asked  by  the  Democrats  for 
discuflsion.  The  vote  was  193  for  to  only 
45  against,  all  of  the  negative  votes  being 
I>emocratic  save  one,  that  of  Jones,  Green- 
backer  from  Texas. 

The  onlv  question  was  whether  the  bill, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  accomplish 
tiiat  object,  and  whether  certain  provisions 
of  this  bill  did  not  provide  a  remedy  which 
waa  worse  than  the  disease.  Many  Demo-- 
crats  thouffht  that  the  precedent  of  inter- 
fermg  with  the  right  of  suffrage  at  the 
polls,  when  the  voter  had  not  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  any  crime,  was  so  dan- 
gerous that  they  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  vote  for  the  measure.  Among 
these  democrats  were  Belmont  and  Hew- 
itt, of  New  York,  and  a  number  of  others 
ef]Ually  prominent.  But  they  all  professed 
their  readiness  to  vote  for  any  measure 
which  would  affect  the  abolition  of  poly- 
g^amy  without  impairing  the  fundamental 
rights  of  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  BILL. 

Be  U  eiMctedy  <fre..  That  section  5,352  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows,  namelv : 

''  Every  person  who  has  a  husband  or 
wife  living  who,  in  a  Territory  or  other 
place  over  which  the  United  States  have 
exclusive  lurisdiction,  hereafter  marries 
another,  whether  married  or  single,  and 
any  man  who  hereafter  simultaneously,  or 
on  the  same  day,  marries  more  than  one 
woman,  in  a  Territoiy  or  other  place  over 
whsch  the  United  otates  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  is  guilty  of  polvgamy,  and  shall 
oe  ponished  by  a  fine  of'^not  more  than 
$500  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 


more  than  five  years ;  but  this  section  shall 
not  extend  to  any  person  bv  reason  of  any 
former  marriage  wnose  husband  or  wife  by 
such  marriage  shall  have  been  absent  for 
five  successive  vears,  and  is  not  known  to 
such  person  to  oe  living,  and  is  believed  by 
such  person  to  be  dead,  nor  to  any  person 
by  reason  of  any  former  marriage  which 
shall  have  been  dissolved  by  a  valid  de- 
cree of  a  competent  court,  nor  to  any  per- 
son bv  reason  of  any  former  marriage  which 
shall  nave  been  pronounced  void  by  a  val* 
id  decree  of  a  competent  court,  on  l^e 
ground  of  nullity  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract" 

Sec.  2.  That  the  foregoing  provisions 
shall  not  affect  the  prosecution  or  punish- 
ment of  any  offence  alreadv  committed 
against  the  section  amended  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act 

Sec.  8.  That  if  any  male  person,  in  a 
Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the 
United  States  have  exclusive  lurisdiction, 
hereafter  cohabits  with  more  than  one  wo- 
man, he  sh^l  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, ftnA  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$800,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  That  counts  for  any  or  all  of  the 
offenees  named  in  sections  1  and  3  of  this 
act  may  be  joined  in  the  same  information 
or  indictment 

SEa  5.  That  in  any  prosecution  for  biga- 
my, polygamy  or  unlawful  cohabitation 
under  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  cause  of  challenge  to  any 
person  drawn  or  summoned  as  a  juryman 
or  talesman,  first,  that  he  is  or  has  been 
living  in  the  practice  of  bigamy,  poly- 
gamy, or  unlawful  cohabitation  with  more 
than  one  woman,  or  that  he  is  or  has  been 
guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  by  either 
of  the  foregoing  sections  or  by  section  5852 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  or  the  act  of  July  1, 1862,  entitled 
^*  An  act  to  punish  and  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  and  other  places,  and  disap- 
proving and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah ;"  or,  second,  that  he  believes  it  right 
for  a  man  to  have  more  than  one  living  and 
undivorced  wife  at  the  same  time,  or  to  live 
in  the  practice  of  cohabiting  with  more 
than  one  woman,  and  any  person  appear- 
ing or  offered  as  a  iuror  or  talesman  and 
challenged  on  either  of  the  foregoing 
grounds  may  be  questioned  on  his  oath  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  such  cause  of  chal- 
lenge, and  other  evidence  may  be  intro- 
duced bearing  upon  the  question  raised  by 
such  challenge,  and  this  question  shall  be 
tried  by  the  court.  But  as  to  the  first  ground 
of  challenge  before  mentioned  the  person 
challenged  shall  be  bound  to  answer  if  he 
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shall  say  UDon  his  oath  that  he  declines  on 
the  ^ouna  that  his  answer  may  tend  to 
criminate  himself,  and  if  he  shall  answer 
to  said  first  ^ound  his  answer  shall  not  he 
given  in  evidence  in  any  criminal  prose- 
cution against  him  for  any  offense  named 
in  sections  1  or  3  of  this  act,  but  if  he 
declines  to  answer  on  any  ground  he  shall 
be  rejected  as  incompetent. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  President  is  here6y  au- 
thorized to  grant  amnesty  to  such  classes 
of  offenders  guilty  before  the  passage  of 
this  act  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful 
cohabitation  before  the  passage  of  this  act, 
on  such  conditions  and  under  such  limita- 
tions as  he  shall  think  proper ;  but  no  such 
amnesty  shall  have  effect  unless  the  condi- 
tions thereof  shall  be  complied  with. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  issue  of  bigamous  or 
poly^mous  marriages  known  as  Mormon 
mamaffes,  in  cases  in  which  such  marriages 
have  been  solemnized  according  to  use 
ceremonies  of  the  Mormon  sect,  in  anv 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
issue  shall  have  been  bom  before  the  1st 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1883,*are  hereby 
legitimated. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  polygamist,  bigamist,  or 
any  person  cohabiting  with  more  than  one 
wOiOian,  and  no  woman  cohabiting  with 
any  of  the  persons  described  as  aforesaid 
'in  this  section,  in  any  Territory  or  other 
place  over  which  the  United  States  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  election  held  in  any  such  Territory 
or  other  place,  or  be  eligible  for  election  or 
appointment  to  or  be  entitled  to  hold  any 
omce  or  place  of  public  trust,  honor  or 
emolument  in,  under,  or  for  such  Territory 
or  place,  or  under  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  the  registration  and 
election  offices  of  every  descriotion  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah  are  hereby  declared  va- 
cant, and  each  and  every  duty  relating  to 
the  registration  of  voters,  the  conduct  of 
elections,  the  receiving  or  rejection  of  votes, 
and  the  canvassing  and  returning  of  the 
same,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  or 
other  evidence  of  election  in  said  Terri- 
tory, shall,  until  other  provision  be  made 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  said  Terri- 
tory as  is  hereinailer  by  this  section  pro- 
vided, be  performed  under  the  existing 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  said  Ter- 
ritory by  proper  persons,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  execute  such  offices  and  perform 
such  duties  bv  a  board  of  five  persons,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  one  political  party,  and  a  majority 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
members  of  said  board  so  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  each  receive  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $3,000  per  annum,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  said  Territory  shall  mi^e  pro- 


vision for  filling  said  offices  as  herein  an- 
thorized.  The  secretary  of  the  Territory 
shall  be  the  secretary  of  said  board,  and 
keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  at- 
test the  action  of  said  board  under  this 
section.  The  canvass  and  return  of  all 
the  votes  at  elections  in  said  Territory  for 
members  of  the  Legislative  AasemblT 
thereof  shall  also  be  returned  to  said  boanL 
which  shall  canvass  all  such  returns  ana 
issue  certificates  jof  election  to  those  per- 
sons who,  being  eligible  for  such  election, 
shall  appear  to  have  been  lawfully  elected, 
which  certificate  shall  be  the  only  evidence 
of  the  right  of  such  persons  to  sit  in  such 
Assembly:  Provided^  That  said  board  of 
five  persons  shall  not  exclude  any  person 
otherwise  eligible  to  vote  firom  the  polls  on 
account  of  anv  opinion  such  person  may 
entertain  on  the  subject  of  bigamy  or  po- 
lygamy, nor  shall  they  refuse  to  count  any 
such  vote  on  account  of  the  opinion  of  the 
person  casting  it  on  the  subject  of  bigamy 
or  polygamy ;  but  each  house  of  such  Aa- 
seinbly,  after  its  organization,  shall  have 
power  to  decide  upon  the  elections  and 
qualifications  of  its  members.  And  at  or 
after  the  first  meeting  of  said  Legislative 
Assembly  whose  members  shall  have  been 
elected  and  returned  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  said  Legislative  Assem- 
bly may  make  such  laws,  conformable  to 
the  organic  act  of  said  Territory  and  not 
inconsistent  with  other  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  shall  deem  proper  concerning 
the  filling  of  the  offices  in  said  Territory 
declared  vacant  by  this  act. 

John  R.  McBride  writing  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  (1882)  of  The  IrUemaHotMl 
Review,  fives  an  interesting  and  ooirect 
view  of  uie  obstacles  which  the  Mormons 
have  erected  against  the  enforcement  of 
United  States  laws  in  the  Territory.  It 
reauires  acquaintance  with  these  facts  to 
fhliy  comprehend  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  what  seems  to  most  minds  a  very 
plain  and  easy  task.  Mr.  McBride  says: 
Their  first  care  on  arriving  in  Utah  was  to 
erect  a  "free  and  Independent  State," 
called  the  " State  of  Deseret"  It  included 
in  its  nominal  limits,  not  only  all  of  Utah 
as  it  now  is,  but  one-half  of  California,  all 
of  Nevada,  part  of  Colorado,  and  a  large 
portion  of  four  other  Territories  now  or- 
ganized. Brigham  Young  was  elected 
Governor,  and  its  departments,  legislative 
and  judicial,  were  fully  organized  and  pnt 
into  operation.  Its  legislative  acts  were 
styled  "  ordinances,"  and  when  Congress, 
disregarding  the  State  organization,  imrti- 
tuted  a  Territorial  Government  for  Utah, 
the  l^islative  body  chosen  bjrthe  Mor- 
mons adopted  the  ordinances  of^the  **  State 
of  Deseret."  Many  of  these  are  yet  on 
the  statute  book  of  Utah.  They  show  con- 
clusively the  domination  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal idea,  and  how  utterly  insignificant  in 
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coinpariflon  was  the  power  of  the  cixll 
authority.  They  incorporated  the  Mormon 
Church  into  a  body  politic  and  corporate, 
and  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  gave  it 
supreme  authority  over  its  members  in 
everything  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  so  doing  that  it  was 
because  the  powers  confirmed  were  in 
'*  support  of  morality  and  virtue,  and  were 
founaed  on  the  revelations  of  tne  Lord." 
Under  this  power  to  make  laws  and  punish 
and  forgive  offences,  to  hear  and  determine 
between  brethren,  the  civil  law  was  super- 
seded. The  decrees  of  the  courts  of  this 
church,  certified  under  seal,  have  been  ex- 
amined by  the  writer,  and  he  found  them 
exercising  a  jurisdiction  without  limit  ex- 
cept that  of  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
church.  That  the  assassinations  of  apos- 
tates, the  massacres  of  the  Morrisites  at 
Morris  Fort  and  of  the  Arkansas  emigrants 
lit  Mountain  Meadows,  were  all  in  pursu- 
ance of  church  decrees,  more  or  less  formal, 
no  one  acauainted  with  the  system  doubts. 
This  act  oi  incorporation  was  passed  Febru- 
arv  8, 1851,  and  is  found  in  the  latest  com- 
pilation of  Utah  statutes.  It  ia  prooer  also 
to  observe  that,  for  many  years  aner  the 
erection  of  the  Territorial  Government  by 
Congress,  the  "  State  of  Deseret "  organiza- 
tion was  maintained  by  the  Mormons,  and 
collision  was  only  prevented  because  Bri^- 
ham  was  Governor  of  both,  and  found  it 
unnecessary  for  his  purpose  to  antagonize 
either,  aia  church  organization  made 
both  a  shadow,  while  that  was  the  sub- 
stance of  all  authority.  One  of  the  earli- 
est of  their  legislative  acts  was  to  organ- 
i;6e  a  Surveyor  Generars  Department,^  and 
tlUe  to  land  was  declared  to  be  in  the  per- 
sftos  who  held  a  certificate  from  that  omce.' 
Having    instituted  their  own  system  of 

givemment  and  taken  possession  of  the 
jidy  and  assumed  to  distribute  that  in  a 
system  of  their  own,  the  next  step  was  to 
Test  certain  leading  men  with  the  control 
of  the  timbers  and  waters  of  the  country. 
By  a  series  of  acts  granting  lands,  waters 
and  timber  to  inaividualis,  the  twelve 
apostles  became  the  practical  proprietors  of 
the  better  and  more  desirable  portions  of 
the  country.  By  an  ordinance  dated  Octo- 
ber 4,  1851,  there  was  granted  to  Brigham 
Young  the  ''sole  control  of  City  Creek  and 
Cafton  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.^' 
By  an  ordinance  dated  Januarv  9, 1850, 
the  "  waters  of  North  Mill  Creek  and  the 
waters  of  the  Cafion  next  north "  were 
granted  to  Heber  C.  Kimball.  On  the 
same  day  was  granted  to  George  A.  Smith 
the ''  sole  control  of  the  cations  and  timber 
of  the  east  side  of  the  *  West  Mountains.'' 
On  the  18th  of  January,  1851,  the  North 
Cottonwood  Cafion  was  granted  exclusively 
to  Williard  Richards.  On  the  15th  of  Janu- 
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ary,  1851,  the  waters  of  the  "  main  chan- 
nel "  of  Mill  Creek  were  donated  to  Brig- 
ham  Young.  On  the  9th  of  December, 
1850,  there  was  granted  to  Ezra  T.  Benson 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  waters  of  Twin 
Springs  and  Bock  Springs,  in  Tooelle  Val- 
ley ;  and  on  the  14tn  of  January,  1851,  to 
the  same  person  was  granted  the  control  of 
all  the  cafions  of  the  "  West  Mountain " 
and  the  timber  therein.  By  the  ordinance 
of  September  14,  1850,  a  "  general  con- 
ference of  the  Church  of  Liatter  Day 
Saints"  was  authorized  to  elect  thirteen 
men  to  become  a  corporation,  to  be  called 
the  Emigration  Company ;  and  to  this  com- 
pany, elected  exclusively  by  the  church, 
was  secured  and  appropriated  the  two 
islands  in  Salt  Lake  xnown  as  Antelope 
and  Stansberry  Islands,  to  be  under  tne 
exclusive  control  of  President  Brigham 
Younff.  These  examples  are  given  to  show 
that  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
lands  of  Utah  met  no  reco^ition  by  these 
people.  They  appropriated  them,  not  only 
m  a  way  to  make  the  people  slaves,  but 
indicated  their  claim  of  sovereignty  as 
superior  to  any.  Young,  Smith,  Benson 
and  Kimball  were  apostles.  Eichards  was 
Brigham  Young's  counselor.  By  an  act  of 
December  28,  1855,  there  was  granted  to 
the  "  University  of  the  State  of  Deseret " 
a  tract  of  land  amounting  to  about  fiva 
hundred  acres,  inside  the  city  limits  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  without  any  reservation  to 
the  occupants  whatever ;  and  everywhere 
was  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  country  and  its  soil  and  people 
utterly  ignored. 

Not  satisfied  with  making  the  grants  re- 
ferred to,  the  L^islative  Assembly  entered 
upon  a  system  oimunicipal  incorporations, 
by  which  the  fertile  lanos  of  the  Territory 
were  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the 
preemptive  laws  of  Congress;  and  thus 
while  thqf  occupied  these  without  title,  non- 
Mormons  were  unable  to  make  settlement 
on  them,  and  they  were  thus  engrossed 
to  Mormon  use.  From  a  report  made  bv 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Of- 
fice to  the  United  States  Senate,^  it  appears 
that  the  municipal  corporations  covered 
over  400,000  acres  of  the  public  lands,  and 
over  600  square  miles  of  territory.  These 
lands  <  are  not  subject  to  either  the  Home- 
stead or  Preemption  laws,  and  thus  the  non- 
Mormon  settler  was  prevented  from  attempt- 
ing, except  in  rare  instances,  to  secure  any 
lands  in  Utah.  The  spirit  which  prompted 
this  course  is  well  illustrated  by  an  instance 
which  was  the  subject  of  an  investigation 
in  the  Land  Department,  and  the  proofs 
are  found  in  the  document  just  referred  to. 
George  Q.  Cannon,  the  late  Mormon  dele* 
gate  m  Congress,  was  called  lo  exercise  hia 
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duties  as  an  apostle  to  the  Tooelle  "  Stake  " 
at  the  city  of  Grantville.  In  a  discourse 
on  Sunday,  the  20th  day  of  July,  1876,  Mr. 
Cannon  said :  ^  "  God  has  ^ven  us  (mean- 
ing the  Mormon  people)  this  land,  and,  if 
any  outsider  shall  come  in  to  take  land 
which  we  claim,  a  piece  six  feet  by  two  is 
all  they  are  entitled  to,  and  that  will  last 
them  to  all  eternity." 

By  measures  and  threats  like  these  have 
the  Mormons  unlawfully  controlled  the  ag- 
ricultural lands  of  the  Territory  and  ex- 
cluded therefrom  the  dissenting  settler. 
The  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish a  Suryeyor-G^neraPs  office  in  Utah 
in  1855,  and  to  survey  the  lands  in  view  of 
disposing  of  them  according  to  law,  was 
met  by  such  opposition  that  Mr.  Burr,  the 
Surveyor-General,  was  compelled  to  fly  for 
life.  The  monuments  of  surveys  made  by 
his  order  were  destroyed,  and  the  records 
were  supposed  to  have  met  a  like  fate,  but 
were  afterwards  restored  by  Brigham 
Young  to  the  Government.  The  report  of 
his  experience  by  Mr.  Burr  was  instru- 
mental in  causing  troops  to  be  sent  in  1857 
to  wasert  the  authority  of  the  Government 
Wlien  this  army,  consisting  of  regular 
troops,  was  on  the  way  to  Utah,  Bri^am 
Young,  as  Governor,  issued  a  proclamation, 
dated  September  15,  1857,  declaring  mar- 
tial law  and  ordering  the  people  of  the 
Territory  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  marcn  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  on  the 
29th  of  September  following  addressed  the 
commander  of  United  States  forces  an  or- 
der forbidding  him  to  enter  the  Territory, 
and  directing  him  to  retire  from  it  by  the 
same  route  he  had  come.  Further  evidence 
of  the  Mormon  claim  that  they  were  inde- 
pendent is  perhaps  unnecessary.  The  trea- 
sonable character  of  the  local  organization 
is  manifest.  It  is  this  organization  that 
c<vntrols,  not  only  the  people  who  belong  to 
it,  but  the  30,000  non-Mormons  who  now  re- 
side in  Utah. 

Every  member  of  the  territorial  Legisla- 
ture is  a  Mormon.  Every  county  officer  is 
a  Mormon.  Every  territorial  officer  is  a 
Mormon,  except  such  as  are  appointive. 
The  schools  provided  by  law  and  supported 
by  taxation  are  Mormon.  The  teacners  are 
Mormon,  and  the  sectarian  catechism  af-*! 
firming  the  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith  is 
regularly  taught  therein.  The  municipal 
corporations  are  under  the  control  of  Mor- 
mons. In  the  hands  of  this  bigoted  class 
all  the  material  interests  of  the  Territory 
are  left,  subject  only  to  such  checks  as  a 
Federal  Governor  and  a  Federal  judiciary 
can  impose.  From  beyond  the  sea  they  im- 
port some  thousands  of  ignorant  converts 
annually,  and,  while  the  non-Mormons  are 
increasing,  they  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
muddy  tide  of  fanaticism  shipped  in  upon 

1  Aooording  to  fbe  affldftTits  of  Samuel  Howard  and 
•Chen,  page  14. 


them.  The  suffice  has  been  bestowed 
upon  all  classes  by  a  statute  so  general  that 
the  ballot  box  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  vote* 
which  repels  the  free  citizen  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  rieht  If  a  Gentile  is  cho- 
sen to  the  Legislature  (two  or  three  suck 
instances  have  occurred),  he  is  not  admit- 
ted to  the  seat,  although  the  act  of  Congreai 
(June  23, 1874)  requires  the  Territory  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  of  the  care 
of  persons  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
laws  of  the  Territory.  Provision  is  made 
for  jurors'  fees  in  crinunal  cases  only,  and 
none  is  made  for  the  care  of  criminals.' 
While  Congress  pays  the  legislative  ex- 
penses, amounting  to  $20,000  per  session, 
the  Legislature  defiantly  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  laws  which  its  members  are  sworn 
to  support.  And  the  same  body,  though 
failing  to  protect  the  marriage  Ixmd  by  any 
law  whatever  re()[uiring  any  solemnities  for 
entering  it,  provided  a  divorce  act  which 
practically  allowed  marriages  to  be  annulled 
at  will.'  Neither  seduction,  adultery  nor 
incest  find  penalty  or  recognition  in  its  legal 
code.  The  purity  of  home  is  destroyed  by 
the  beastly  practice  of  plural  marriage,  and 
the  brows  of  innocent  children  are  branded 
with  the  stain  of  bastardy  to  gratify  the 
lust  which  cares  naught  for  its  victims. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-six  members  of 
the  present  Legislature  of  Utah  are  re- 
ported as  having  from  two  to  seven  wives 
each.  While  the  Grovemment  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  naying  these  men  their  mile- 
age and  per  diem  as  law-makers  in  Utah, 
those  guilty  of  the  same  offense  outside  of 
Utah  are  leading  the  lives  of  felons  in  con- 
vict cells.  For  eight  years  a  Mormon  delc- 
fate  has  sat  in  the  capitol  at  W^ashington 
aving  four  living  wives  in  his  harem  in 
Utah,  and  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
shadow  of  that  capitol,  lingers  in  a  felon's 
prison  a  man  who  nad  been  guilU'  of  mar- 
ling a  woman  while  another  wife  was  still 
living. 

For  thirty  years  have  the  Mormons  been 
trusted  to  correct  these  evils  and  put  them- 
selves in  harmony  with  the  balance  of 
civilized  mankind.  This  they  have  refused 
to  do.  Planting  themselves  in  the  heart 
of  the  continent,  they  have  persistehtly 
defied  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  laws  of 
modem  society,  and  the  teachings  of  a 
common  humanity.  They  degrade  woman 
to  the  office  of  a  breeding  animal,  and, 
after  deprivine  her  of  all  properly  rights 
in  her  husbana's  estate,'  all  control  of  her 
children,*  they,  with  ostentation,  bestow 
upon  her  the  ballot  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  a  nullity  if  contested,  and  compels  her 
to  use  it  to  perpetuate  her  own  aegrada- 
tion  if  she  avails  herself  of  it. 

1  See  Report  of  Attorney-General  United  States,  1880-S1. 

•  Act  of  March  6,  1862.         *  Act  of  February  16, 1S7L 

*  Sees.  1  and  2,  act  of  Febmai^  3, 1852. 
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No  power  has  been  given  to  the  Mor- 
mon Hierarchy  that  has  not  been  abused. 
Hie  right  <^  representation  in  the  legisla- 
tiye  coiuciu>  has  been  violated  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  members  so  as  to  disfran- 
chise the  non-Mormon  class.^  The  system 
of  revenue  and  taxation  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  system  of  confiscation  and  ex- 
tortion.' The  courts  were  so  organized  and 
controlled  that  they  were  but  tne  organs  of 
the  church  oppressions  and  ministers  of 
its  vengeance.'  The  legal  profession  was 
abolished  by  a  statute  that  prohibited  a 
lawyer  from  recovering  on  any  contract 
for  service,  and  allowed  every  person  to 
appear  as  an  attorney  in  any  court*  The 
attorney  was  compelled  to  present  "  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,''  whether  for  or  against 
his  client,  and  a  refusal  to  disclose  the 
confidential  communications  of  the  latter 
subjected  the  attomev  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.^ No  law  booK  except  the  statutes 
of  Utah  and  of  the  United  States,  "  when 
applicable."  was  permitted  to  be  read  in 
any  court  oy  an  attorney,  and  the  citation 
of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  a  quotation  firom 
the  Bible,' in  the  trial  of  any  cause,  sub- 
jected a  lawyer  to  fine  and  imprisonment.' 

The  practitioners  of  medicine  were 
equally  assailed  by  legislation.  The  use 
01  the  most  important  remedies  known  to 
modem  medical  science,  including  all  an- 
aesthetics, was  prohibited  except  under 
conditions  which  made  their  use  impossi- 
ble, "  and  if  death  followed  "  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  remedies,  the  person  ad- 
ministering them  was  declared  guilty  of 
manslaughter  or  murder.^  The  L^islative 
Assemblv  is  but  an  organized  conspiracy 
against  the  national  law,  and  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  its  own 
people.  For  sixteen  years  it  refused  to  lay 
Its  enactments  before  Confess,  and  they 
were  only  obtained  by  a  joint  resolution 
demanding  them.  Once  in  armed  rebel- 
lion against  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
the  Mormons  have  always  secretly  strug- 
gled for,  as  they  have  openly  prophesied, 
its  entire  overthrow.  Standing  ihus  in  the 
pathway  of  the  material  growtn  and  devel- 
»opment  of  the  Territory,  a  disgrace  to  the 
balance  of  the  country,  with  no  redeeming 
virtue  to  plead  for  furtner  indulgence,  this 
travesty  of  a  local  government  demands 
radical  and  speedy  reform. 


Vhm  Bontlk  AhmiIi 


If  it  was  not  shrewdly  surmised  before  it 
is  now  known  that  had  President  Ghorfield 

■  See  act  of  JMOMy  17. 1BS2. 

«  Act  of  Jannary  7,  ISM,  wc  U. 

<  Acts  of  Jan  '21, 1853,  and  of  Jannair,  1856,  we.  29. 

«  Act  of  Tehnuxj  18, 1852. 

•  Act  of  rebmaxy  18, 1852. 

•  Act  ut  Jannarr  14,  1854. 
'Sae.  108.  Act  March  6, 1858. 


lived  he  intended  to  make  his  administra- 
tion brilliant  at  home  and  abroad — a  view 
confirmed  bjr  the  policy  conceived  by 
Secretary  Blaine  ana  sanctioned,  it  mujst 
be  presumed,  by  President  Garfield.  This 
policy  lookeSd  to  closer  commercial  and 
political  relations'with  all  of  the  Republics 
on  this  Hemisphere,  as  developed  in  tlie 
following  quotations  from  a  correspond- 
ence, the  publication  of  which  lacks  com- 
pleteness oecause  of  delays  in  transmitting 
all  of  it  to  Congress. 

Fx-Secretanr  Blaine  on  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary sent  the  following  letter  to  President 
Arthur : 

"  The  suggestion  of  a  conn'ess  of  all  the 
American  nations  to  assemble  in  the  city 
of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
on  such  a  basis  of  arbitration  for  interna- 
tional troubles  as  would  remove  all  possi- 
bility of  war  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
was  warmljr  approved  by  your  predecessor. 
The  assassination  of  July  2  prevented  his 
issuing  the  invitations  to  tne  American 
States.  Afi;er  your  accession  to  the  Pre- 
sidency I  acquainted  you  with  the  project 
and  submitted  to  you  a  draft  for  such  an 
invitation.  You  received  the  suggestion 
with  the  most  appreciative  consideration, 
and  after  carefuUy  examining  the  form  of 
the  invitation  directed  that  it  be  sent.  It 
was  accordingly  dispatched  in  November 
to  the  independent  governments  of  Ameri- 
ca North  and  Soutn^  including  all,  from 
the  Empire  of  Brazil  to  the  smallest  re- 
public. In  a  communication  addressed  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  on  January 
9,  to  Mr.  Trescot  and  recently  sent  to  the 
Senate  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a 
proposition  looking  to  the  annulment  of 
these  invitations,  and  I  was  still  more  F>ur- 

?rised  when  I  read  the  reasons  assigned, 
f  I  correctly  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
his  words  it  is  that  we  might  offend  some 
European  powers  if  we  should  hold  in  the 
United  States  a  congress  of  the  **  selected 
nationalities"  of  America. 

"This  is  certainly  a  new  position  for  the 
United  States  to  assume,  and  one  which  I 
earnestly  beg  you  will  not  permit  this 
government  to  occupy.  The  European 
powers  assemble  in  congre<«  whenever  an 
object  seems  to  them  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  justify  it.  I  have  never  heard  of 
their  consulting  the  government  of  the 
United  States  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
their  so  assembling,  nor  have  I  ever  known 
of  their  inviting  an  American  representa- 
tive to  be  present.  Nor  would  there,  in  my 
judgment,  be  any  ^ood  reason  for  their  so 
doing.  Two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States^  in  the  year  1881  adjudged  it  to  be 
expedient  that  the  American  powers  should 
meet  in  congress  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
a^eeing  upon  some  basis  for  arbitration  of 
differences  that  mav  arise  between  them 
and  for  the  prevention,  as  far  as  possible, 
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of  war  in  the  future.  If  that  movement  is 
now  to  be  arrested  for  fear  that  it  may 
give  offense  in  Europe,  the  voluntary  hu- 
miliation of  this  government  could  not  be 
more  complete,  unless  we  should  press  the 
European  governments  for  the  pnvilege  of 
holding  the  congress.'  I  cannot  conceive 
how  the  United  states  could  be  placed  in 
a  less  enviable  position  than  would  be  se- 
cured by  sending  in  November  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  the  American  governments 
to  meet  in  Washington  for  Uie  sole  pur- 
pose of  concerting  measures  of  peace 
and  in  January  recalling  the  invitation 
for  fear  that  it  might  create  "  iealousy  and 
ill  will "  on  the  part  of  monarchical  govern- 
ments in  Europe.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
devise  a  more  effective  mode  for  makin? 
enemies  of  the  American  Government  and 
it  would  certainly  not  add  to  our  prestige 
in  the  European  world.  Nor  can  I  see, 
Mr.  President,  how  European  governments 
should  feel  *Mealousy  ana  ill  will "  towards 
the  United  States  Wause  of  an  effort  on 
our  own  part  to  assure  lasting  peace  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Americiu  unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  to  the  interest  of  European 
power  that  American  nations  should  at 
intervals  fall  into  war  and  bring  re- 
proach on  republican  government.  But 
nrom  that  very  circumstance  I  see  an  ad- 
ditional and  powerful  motive  for  the 
American  Grovemments  to  be  at  peace 
among  themselves. 

''The  United  States  is  indeed  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  as  Mr.  Frelinghuvsen 
well  says,  but  there  are  and  have  been 
serious  troubles  between  other  American 
nations.  Peru,  Chili  and  Bolivia  have 
been  for  more  than  two  years  engaged  in 
a  desperate  conflict.  It  was  the  fortunate 
intervention  of  the  United  States  last 
spring  that  averted  war  between  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Guatemala  is  at 
this  moment  asking  the  United  States  to 
interpose  its  good  offices  with  Mexico  to 
keep  off  war.  These  important  facts  were 
all  communicated  in  your  late  message  to 
Congress.  It  is  the  existence  or  the  men- 
ace of  these  wars  that  influenced  President 
Garfield,  and  as  I  supposed  influenced 
yourself,  to  desire  a  friendly  conference  of 
all  the  nations  of  America  to  devise 
methods  of  permanent  peace  and  conse- 
auent  prosperity  for  all.  Shall  the  United 
States  now  turn  back,  hold  aloof  and  re- 
fuse to  exert  its  great  moral  power  for  the 
advantage  of  its  weaker  neighbors? 

If  you  have  not  formally  and  finally  re- 
called the  invitations  to  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, Mr.  President,  I  beg  you  to  consider 
well  the  effect  of  so  doing.  The  invitation 
was  not  mine.  It  was  yours.  I  performed 
onlv  the  part  of  the  Secretary — ^to  advise 
and  to  draft.  You  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  to  each  of  the  indepen- 
dent nations  of  America.    To  revoke  that 


invitation  for  any  cause  would  be  embar- 
rassing ;  to  revoke  it  for  the  avowed  fear  of 
"jealousy  and  ill  will"  on  the  part  of 
European  powers  would  appeal  as  Tittle  to 
American  pride  as  to  American  hospitality. 
Those  you  have  invited  may  decline,  and 
having  now  cause  to  doubt  their  welcome 
will,  perhaps,  do  so.  This  would  break  up 
the  congress,  but  it  would  not  touch  our 
dignity. 

"Beyond  the  philanthropic  and  Christian 
ends  to  be  obtained  by  an  American  con- 
ference devoted  to  peace  and  good-will 
amon^  men,  we  might  well  hope  for 
material  advantages,  as  the  result  of  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  closer  friendship 
with  the  nation  of  America.  At  present 
the  condition  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  its  American  neighbors  is  un- 
satisfactory to  us,  and  even  deplorable. 
According  to  the  official  statistics  of  our 
own  Treasury  Department,  the  balance 
against  us  m  that  trade  last  year  wis 
$120,000,000— a  sum  greater  than  the 
yearly  product  of  all  the  gold  and  silrer 
mines  m  the  United  States.  This  vast 
balance  was  paid  by  us  in  foreign  exchange, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  went  to 
England,  where  snipments  of  cotton,  pro- 
visions and  breaostuffs  supplied  the 
money.  If  anything  should  change  or 
check  the  balance  in  our  favor  in  Euro- 
pean trade  our  commercial  exchanges  with 
Spanish  America  would  drain  us  of  our 
reserve  of  gold  at  a  rate  exceeding  $100,- 
000,000  per  annum,  and  would  probably 
precipitate  a  suspension  of  specie  payment 
in  this  country.  Such  a  result  at  home 
might  be  worse  than  a  little  jealousy  and 
ill-w^ill  abroad.  I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  holding  of  a  peace  congiess 
will  necessarilv  change  the  currente  of 
trade,  but  it  will  brine  us  into  kindly  re- 
lations with  all  the  American  nations :  it 
will  promote  the  reign  of  peace  and  law 
and  order ;  it  will  increase  production  and 
consumption  and  will  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  articles  which  American  manu- 
facturers can  furnish  with  profit  It  will 
at  all  events  be  a  friendly  and  auspicious 
beginning  in  the  direction  of  American  ^ 
influence  and  American  trade  in  a  large  * 
field  which  we  have  hitherto  greatly  ne- 
glected and  which  has  been  practically 
monopolized  by  our  commercial  rivals  in 
Europe. 

As  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  dispatch,  fore- 
shadowing the  abandonment  of  the  peace 
congress,  nas  been  made  public,  I  deem  it 
a  matter  of  propriety  and  justice  to  give 
this  letter  to  the  press.     Jab.  G.  Blaine. 

The  above  well  presents  the  Blaiiie  view 
of  the  proposition  to  have  a  Con- 
gress of  the  Republics  of  America  at 
Washington,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
this  government,  with  a  view  to  settle  all 
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difficulties  by  arbitration,  to  promote  trade, 
and  it  is  presumed  to  form  alliances  ready 
to  suit  a  new  and  advanced  application  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  foUowinff  is  the  letter  proposing  a 
oonference  of  Korth  and  South  American 
Bepublics  sent  to  the  U.  8.  Ministers  in 
Central  and  South  America : 

Bib  :  The  attitude  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  general 
peace  on  the  American  Continent  is  well 
known  through  its  persistent  efforts  for 
years  past  to  avert  the  evils  of  warfare,  or, 
these  efforts  failing,  to  brin^  positive  con- 
flicts  to  an  end  through  pacific  counsels  or 
the  advocacy  of  impartial  arbitration. 
This  attitude  has  been  consistently  main- 
tained, and  always  with  such  fairness  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  imputing  to  our  Govern- 
ment any  motive  except  the  humane  and 
disinterested  one  of  saving  the  kindred 
States  of  the  American  Continent  from  the 
burdens  of  war.  The  position  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  leading  power  of  the 
new  world,  might  well  give  to  its  Qovem- 
ment  a  claim  to  authoritative  utterance  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  discord  among  it? 
neighbors,  with  all  of  whom  the  most 
friendly  relations  exist  Nevertheless  the 
good  offices  of  this  Government  are  not. 
and  have  not  at  any  time,  been  tendered 
with  a  show  of  dictation  or  compulsion, 
but  only  as  exhibitin^^  the  solicitous 
good  will  of  a  common  mend. 

THS    mSTKkJj    AND    BOT7TH    AMERICAlf 

8TATBS. 

For  some  years  past  a  powing  disposi- 
tion has  been  manifested  by  certain  States 
of  Central  and  South  America  to  refer  dis- 
putes affecting  grave  questions  of  inter- 
national relationship  and  boundaries  to 
arbitration  rather  than  to  the  sword.  It 
has  been  on  several  occasions  a  source  of 
profound  satisfaction  to  the  Qovemment 
of  iJie  United  States  to  see  that  this 
country  is  in  a  \axge  measure  looked  to  by 
all  the  American  powers  as  their  friend 
and  mediator.  The  just  and  impartial 
counsel  of  the  President  in  such  cases,  has 
never  been  withheld,  and  his  efforts  nave 
been  rewarded  by  the  prevention  of 
sanguinary  strife  or  angry  contentions  be- 
tween peoples  whom  we  regard  as  brethren. 
The  existence  of  this  growii^  tendency 
convinces  the  President  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  proposal  that  shall  enlist  the 
good  will  and  active  co-operation  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  both 
North  and  South,  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity and  for  the  common  weal  of  na- 
tions. 

He  conceives  that  none  of  the  €k>vem- 
ments  of 'America  can  be  less  alive  than 
our  own  to  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a 
stato  of  war,  and  especially  of  war  between 
kinsmen.     He  is  sure  that  none  of  the 


chieft  of  Government  on  the  Continent  can 
be  less  sensitive  than  he  is  to  the  sacred 
duty  of  making  every  endeavor  to  do  away 
with  the  chances  of  fratricidal  strife,  and 
he  looks  with  hopeful  confidence  to  such 
active  assistance  from  them  as  will  serve 
to  show  the  broadness  of  our  common  hu- 
manity, the  strength  of  the  ties  which 
bind  us  all  together  as  a  ^eat  and  har- 
monious system  of  Amencan  Common- 
wealths. 

A  GEinB&AL  OONORE88  PBOF06ED. 

Impressed  by  these  views,  the  President 
extends  to  all  the  independent  countries  of 
North  and  South  America  an  earnest  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  a  general  Con- 
gress, to  be  neld  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  22d  of  November,  1882,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  discusBing  the 
metnods  of  preventing  war  between  the 
nations  of  America.  Be  desires  that  tlie 
attention  of  the  Congress  shall  be  strictly 
confined  to  this  one  great  object;  and  its 
sole  aim  shall  be  to  seek  a  way  of  per- 
manently averting  the  horrors  of  a  cruel 
and  bloody  contest  between  countries 
oftenest  of  one  blood  and  speech,  or  the 
even  worse  calamity  of  internal  commotion 
and  civil  strife :  that  it  shall  regard  the 
burdensome  and  far-reaching  consequences 
of  such  a  struggle,  the  legacies  of  exhausted 
finances,  of  oppressive  debt,  of  onerous 
taxation,  of  ruined  cities,  of  paralyzed  in- 
dustries, of  devastated  fields,  of  ruthleas 
conscriptions,  of  the  slaughter  of  men,  of 
the  grief  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  of  em- 
bittered resentments  that  long  survive 
those  who  provoked  them  and  heavily 
afflict  the  innocent  generations  that  cc^me 
after. 

THE  KISSION  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

The  President  is  especially  desirous  to 
have  it  understood  that  m  putting  forth  this 
invitation  the  United  States  does  not  as- 
sume the  position  of  counseling  or  attempt 
ing,  through  the  voice  of  the  Congress,  to 
counsel  any  determinate  solution  of  exist- 
ing questions  which  may  now  divide  any 
of  the  countries.  Such  questions  cannot 
properly  come  before  the  Conp;ress.  Its 
mission  is  higher.  It  is  to  provide  for  the 
interests  of  all  in  the  future,  not  to  settle 
the  individual  differences  of  the  present. 
For  this  reason  especially  the  President 
has  indicated  a  da^  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Congress  so  far  in  the  future  as  to 
leave  good  around  for  the  hope  that  by  the 
time  named  the  present  situation  on  the 
South  Pacific  coast  will  be  happily  termi- 
nated, and  that  those  engagea  in  the  con- 
test may  take  peaceable  part  in  the  discus- 
sion and  solution  of  the  general  auestion 
affecting  in  an  equal  degree  the  well-being 
of  alL 

It  seems  also  desirable  to  disclaim  in  ad- 
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Tance  any  pujrpose  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  prejudge  the  issuee  to  be 

§  resented  to  the  Congress.  It  is  far  from 
le  intent  of  this  Govemment  to  appear 
before  the  Congress  as  in  any  sense  the 
protector  of  its  neighbors  or  the  predestined 
and  necessary  arbitrator  of  their  disputes. 
The  United  States  will  enter  into  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Congress  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  powers  represented,  and  with  the 
loyal  determination  to  approach  any  pro- 
posed solution,  not  merely  in  its  own  inter- 
est, or  with  a  yiew  to  asserting  its  own 
Ipower,  but  as  a  single  memo^sr  among 
many  co-ordinate  and  co-eqpal  States.  So 
fleir  as  the  influence  of  this  Goyemment 
may  be  potential,  it  will  be  exerted  in  the 
direction  of  conciliating  whatever  con- 
flicting interests  of  blood,  or  goyemment, 
or  historical  tradition  that  may  necessarily 
come  together  in  response  to  a  call 
embracing  such  yast  and  diverse  ele- 
ments. 

INSTBUCTIONB  TO  THE  MINISTEES. 

You  will  present  these  views  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflaira  of  Costa  Bica, 
enlarging,  if  need  be,  in  such  terms  as 
will  readily  occur  to  you  upon  the  great 
mission  which  it  is  within  the  power  oi  the 
proposed  Congress  to  accomplish  in  tiie  in- 
terest of  humanity,  and  the  firm  purpose 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  the  most  absolute  and 
impartial  friendship  toward  all.  You  will, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  tender  to  his  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of ,  a  formal 

invitation  to  send  two  commissioners  to 
the  Congress,  provided  with  such  powers 
and  instructions  on  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ment as  will  enable  them  to  consider  the 
Questions  brought  before  that  body  within 
tne  limit  of  submission  contemplated  by 
this  invitation. 

The  United  States,  as  well  as  the  other 
powers,  will  in  like  manner  be  represented 
oy  two  commissioners,  so  that  equality  and 
impartiality  will  be  amply  secured  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

In  delivering  this  invitation  through  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  you  will  read 
this  despatch  to  him  and  leave  with  him  a 
copy,  intimating  that  an  answer  is  desired 
by  this  Govemment  as  promptly  as  the 
just  consideration  of  so  important  a  propo- 
sition will  permit. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  G.  Blaine. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  re- 
ply of  Minister  Lo^an  to  the  above. 

*'  From  a  full  review  of  the  sitoatioii,  as 
heretofore  detailed  to  you,  I  am  not  clear 
as  to  being  able  to  obtain  the  genuine  co- 


operation of  all  the  States  of  Central 
America  in  the  proposed  congress. — Eacdi, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  ultimately  agree  to 
send  the  specified  number  of  commission- 
ers and  assume,  outwardly,  an  appearance 
of  sincere  co-operation,  but^  as  yon  wHl 
perceive  from  your  knowledge  of  the  pos- 
ture of  afiairs,  aU  hope  of  efiectinff  a  union 
of  these  States  except  upon  a  basis  the 
leaders  will  never  permit — ^that  of  a  firee 
choice  of  the  whole  people — ^will  be  at  an 
end.  The  obligation  to  keep  the  peace, 
imposed  by  the  couGpress,  will  bind  the 
United  States  as  weO  as  all  others,  and 
thus  prevent  any  efforts  to  brine  about  the 
desired  union  other  than  those  based  upon 
a  simple  tender  of  good  offices — ^this  means 
until  the  years  shall  bring  about  a  radical 
change — ^must  be  as  inefficient  in  the  fatnre 
as  in  the  past.  The  situation,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  a  difficult  one.  As  a  means 
of  restraining  the  aggressive  tendency  of 
Mexico  in  the  direction  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca, the  congress  would  be  attended  by  the 
happiest  results,  should  a  full  agreement 
be  reached.  But  as  the  Central  American 
States  are  now  in  a  chaotic  condition,  politi- 
cally  considered,  with  their  future  status 
wholly  undefinea,  and  as  a  final  setdement 
can  only  be  reached,  as  it  nowappeazs, 
through  the  operation  of  military  foreesL 
the  hope  of  a  Federal  union  in  Centnu 
America  would  be  crushed,  at  least  in  tiie 
immediate  present.    Wiser  heads  than  my 


own  may  devise  a  method  to  harmonise 
these  difficulties  when  the  congress  is  ac- 
tually in  session,  but  it  must  be  constantly 
remembered  that  so  far  as  the  Central 
American  commissioners  are  concerned 
they  will  represent  the  interests  and  posi- 
tive mandates  of  their  respective  govem- 
ment chie&  in  the  strictest  and  mofl^  abso- 
lute sense.  While  all  will  probably  send 
commissioners,  through  motives  of  expedi- 
ency, they  may  possibly  be  instructed  to 
secretly  defeat  the  ends  of  the  convention. 
I  make  these  suggestions  that  you  may 
have  the  whole  field  under  view. 

"  I  may  mention  in  this  connection  that 
I  have  received  information  that  up  to  the 
tenth  of  the  present  month  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  convention  at  Pana- 
ma had  arrived  and  that  it  was  considered 
as  having  failed." 

Contemporaneous  with  these  movements 
or  suggestions  was  another  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Blaine  to  secure  from  England  a  mod- 
ification or  abrogation  of  uie  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  with  the  object  of  giving  to 
the  United  States,  rather  to  the  BepubucB 
of  North  and  South  America,  full  super- 
vision of  the  Isthmus  and  Panama  Canal 
when  constructed.  This  branch  of  the 
correspondence  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
the  17th  of  February.  Lord  Granville,  in 
his  despatch  of  January  7th  to  Minister 
West  in  reference  to  the  Clayton-Bolirer 
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Treaty  controyersy,  denies  any  analogy 
between  the  cases  of  the  Panama  and 
Suez  Canals.  He  cordially  concurs  in  Mr. 
Blaine's  statement  in  regard  to  the  unex- 
ampled development  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  denies  that  it  was  unexpected. 

He   says  the  declaration  of  President 
Monroe  anterior  to  the  treaty  show  that 
be  and  his  Cabinet  had  a  clear  prevision  of 
the  great  future  of  that  region.    The  de- 
velopment of  the  interests  of  the  British 
ponessions  also  continued,  though  possibly 
less  rapidly.    The  Gk>vemment  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  canal,  as  a  water  way  be- 
tween the  two  ^reat  oceans  and  Europe  and 
Eastern  Asia,  is  a  work  which  concerns  not 
only  the  American    Continent,    but   the 
whole  civilized  world.    With  all  deference 
to  the  considerations  which  prompted  Mr. 
Blaine  he  cannot  believe  that  his  propo- 
sals will  be  even  beneficial  in  themselves. 
He  can  conceive  a  no  more  melancholy 
^>ectaclethan  competition  between  nations 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications  to  com- 
mand the  canaL    He  cannot  believe  that 
any  South  American  States  would  like  to 
sulmit  a  foreign.power  to  erect  fortifications 
on  its  territory,  when  the  claim  to  do  so  is 
accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  the 
canal  is  to  be  regarded  as  &  P^^  of  the 
American  coa^  line.    It  is  dimcult  to  be- 
lieve, he  says,  that  the  territory  between  it 
and  the  United  States  could  retain  its  pres- 
ent independence.  Lord  Granville  believes 
that  an  invitation  to   all   the   maritime 
states  to  participate  in  an  agreement  based 
on  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention  of 
1850,  would  make  the  Convention  adequate 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  would  gladly 
see  the  tFnited  States  take  the  initiative 
towards  such  a  convention,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  endorse  and  support  such  action 
in  any  way.  provided  it  aoes  not  conflict 
with  die  Ciayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

Lord  Granville,  in  a  subsequent  despatch, 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blaine, 
in  using  the  argument  that  the  treaty  has 
been  a  source  of  continual  difficulties, 
omits  to  state  that  the  questions  in  dispute 
which  related  to  points  occupied  by  the 
British  in  Central  America  were  removed 
in  1860  by  the  voluntary  action  of  Great 
Britain  in  certain  treaties  concluded  with 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  the  settlement 
being  recognized  as  perfectly  satisfactory 
by  Resident  Buchanan.  Lord  Granville 
says,  further,  that  during  this  controversy 
America  disclaimed  any  desire  to  have 
the  ezclu<3ive  control  of  the  canal. 

The  Earl  contends  that  in  cases  where 
tfae  details  of  an  international  agreement 
have  given  rise  to  difficulties  ana  discus- 
sions to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
contracting  parties  at  one  time,  to  contem- 
plate its  abrogation  or  modification  as  one 
of  several  possible  alternatives,  and  where 
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it  has  vet  been  found  preferable  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  as  to  those  details  rather  than 
to  sacrifice  the  general  bases  of  the  en- 
gagement, it  must  surely  be  allowed  that 
such  a  fact,  far  from  being  an  argument 
against  that  engagement,  is  an  argument 
distinctly  in  its  favor.  It  is  equally  plain 
that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  which 
had  abandoned  its  own  contention  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  agreement  in  its 
entire^  would  have  reason  to  complain  if 
the  differences  which  had  been  settled  by 
its  concessions  were  afterwards  urged  as  a 
reason  for  essential Iv  modifying  those  other 
provisions  which  it  had  made  mis  sacrifice 
to  maintain.  In  order  to  strengthen  these 
arguments,  the  Earl  reviews  the  corres- 
pondence, c^uotes  the  historical  points  made 
By  Mr.  Blame  and  in  many  instances  in- 
troduces additional  data  as  contradicting 
the  inferences  drawn  by  Mr.  Blaine  ana 
supporting  his  own  position. 

Tne  point  on  which  Mr.  Blaine  laid 
particular  stress  in  his  despatch  to  Earl 
Granville,  is  the  objection  made  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  any 
concerted  action  of  the  European  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  guarantvmg  the  neu- 
tralitv  or  the  Isthmus  canal  or  determin- 
ing the  conditions  of  its  use. 

CHILI  AND  PERU. 

The  entire  question  is  complicated  by 
the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru,  the  latter 
owning  immense  guano  deposits  in  which 
American  citizens  have  become  financially 
interested.  These  sought  the  friendly  in- 
tervention of  our  government  to  prevent 
Chili,  the  conquering  Republic,  fi:om  ap- 
propriating these  deposits  as  part  of  her 
war  indemnity.  The  Landreau,  an  original 
French  claim,  is  said  to  represent  $1!^,- 
000,000,  and  the  holders  were  prior  to  and 
during  the  war  pressing  it  upon  Calderon, 
the  Peruvian  President,  for  settlement; 
the  Cochet  claim,  another  of  the  same 
class,  represented  $1,000,000,000.  Doubt- 
less these  claims  are  speculative  and  largely 
fraudulent,  and  shrewd  agents  are  inter- 
ested in  their  collection  and  preservation. 
A  still  more  preposterous  and  speculative 
movement  was  fathered  by  one  Shipherd, 
who  opened  a  correspondence  with  Minis- 
ter Hurlburt,  and  with  other  parties  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Credit  industriel, 
which  was  to  pay  the  $20,000,000  money 
indemnity  demanded  of  Peru  by  Chili,  and 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Peruvian  nitrates 
and  guano  deposits. 

THE  SCAia)AL. 

All  of  these  things  surround  the  (ques- 
tion with  scandals  which  probably  fail  to 
truthfully  reach  any  prominent  officer  of 
our  government,  but  wnich  have  neverthe- 
less attracted  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
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such  an  extent  that  the  following  action 
has  been  already  taken : 

On  February  24th  Mr.  Bayard  offered  in 
the  Senate  a  resolution  reciting  that  where- 
as publication  has  been  widely  made  by 
the  public  press  of  certain  alleged  public 
commercial  contracts  between  certain  com- 
panies and  copartnerships  of  individuals 
relative  to  the  exports  of  guano  and  nitrates 
from  Peru,  in  which  the  mediation  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  between 
the  Qovernments  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Chili  is  declared  to  be  a  condition  for  the 
effectuation  and  continuance  of  the  said 
contracts;  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  promise 
or  stipulation  by  which  the  intervention  by 
the  United  States  in  the  controversies  ex- 
isting between  Chili  and  Peru  or  ChUi  and 
Bolivia  has  been  expressly  or  impliedly 
given  by  any  person  or  persons  omcially 
connected  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  whether  the  influence  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  in  any  way  exerted,  promised  or  inti- 
mated in  connection  with,  or  in  relation  to 
the  said  contracts  by  any  one  ofiScially  con- 
nected with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  whether  any  one  oflicially  con- 
nected with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  interested,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  any  such  alleged  contracts  in  which 
the  mediation  as  eSbresaid  of  the  United 
States  is  recited  to  be  a  condition,  and  that 
the  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  ])aper  and  make  report  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  premises  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earnest  possible  day. 

Mr.  Edmunds  said  he  had  drafted  a 
resolution  covering  all  the  branches  of 
"that  most  unfortunate  affair"  to  which 
reference  was  now  made,  and  in  view  of 
the  ill  policy  of  any  action  which  would 
commit  the  Senate  to  inquiries  about  de- 
claring foreign  matters  in  advance  of  a 
careful  investigation  by  a  committee,  he 
now  made  the  suggestion  that  he  would 
have  made  as  to  his  own  resolution^  if  he 
had  offered  it,  namely,  that  the  subject  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. He  intimated  that  the  proposition 
prepared  by  himself  would  be  considered 
oy  the  committee  as  a  suggestion  bearing 
upon  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  Bayard  acciuiesced  in  the  reference 
with  the  remark  tliat  anything  that  tended 
to  bring  the  matter  more  fully  before  the 
country  was  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  resolution  accordingly  went  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  the  House  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa, 
offered  a  resolution  reciting  that  whereas, 
it  is  alleged,  in  connection  with  the  Chili 
Peruvian  corresp>ondence  recently  and 
officially  published  on  the  call  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  that  one  or  more 


Ministers  PlenipotentiaTy  of  the  United 
States  were  either  personally  interested  ot 
improperly  connected  with  a  business 
transaction  in  which  the  intervention  of 
this  Gk)vemment  was  requested  or  expected 
and  whereas,  it  is  alleged  that  certain  pa- 
pers in  relation  to  the  same  subjeet  have 
oeen  improperly  lost  or  removed  firom  ^e 
files  of  tiie  State  Department^  that  titere- 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  said  alleflmtions 
and  ascertain  the  fkcU  relating  thereto, 
and  report  the  same  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  they 
shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers.    The  resolution  was  aaopted. 

THE  CLAIMS. 

The  inner  history  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Peruvian  Company  reads  more  like  a 
tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights  than  a  plain 
statement  of  facts.  The  following  is 
gleaned  from  the  prospectus  of  the  compa* 
ny,  of  which  only  a  limited  number  of  cop- 
ies was  printed.  According  to  a  note  on 
the  cover  of  these  "  they  are  for  the  strictly 

Erivate  use  of  the  gentlemen  into  whose 
ands  they  are  immediately  placed." 
The  prospects  of  the  corporation  aie 
based  entirely  upon  the  claims  of  Cochet 
and  Landreau,  two  French  chemists,  resi- 
dents of  Peru.  In  the  year  1833.  the  Pe- 
ruvian government,  by  published  decree, 
promis^  to  every  discoverer  of  valuable 
deposits  upon  the  public  domain  a  premium 
of  one-third  of  the  discovery  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  development  of  great  natural 
resources  vaguely  xnown  to  exist.  In  the 
beginning  of  1830,  Alexandre  Cochety  who 
was  a  man  of  superior  information,  oocu* 
pied  himself  in  the  laborious  work  of  manu- 
facturing nitrate  of  soda  in  a  small  oficina 
in  Peru,  and  being  possessed  with  quick 
intelligence  and  a  careful  observer  he  soon 
came  to  understand  that  the  valuable  pro- 
perties conta'ned  in  the  guano— an  JEuticle 
only  known  to  native  cultivators  of  the  soil 
— ^would  be  eminently  useful  as  a  restora- 
tive to  the  exhausted  lands  of  the  old  con- 
tinent With  this  idea  he  made  himself 
completely  master  of  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion adopted  by  the  Indians  and  small 
fanners  in  the  province  where  he  resided, 
and  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
chemical  effects  produced  on  the  land  by 
the  proper  application  of  the  regeneratsng 
agent,  he  proceeded  in  the  ^ear  1840  to  the 
capital  (Lima)  in  order  to  interest  some  of 
his  friends  in  this  new  enterprise.  Not 
without  great  persuasion  and  much  hesita- 
tion, he  induccKi  his  countryman,  Mr.  Achil- 
les Allier,  to  take  up  the  hazaraoua  speca- 
lation  and  join  with  him  in  his  discovery. 
He  succeeded,  however,  and  towaid  the 
end  of  the  same  year  the  firm  of  Quiroa  & 
Allier  obtained  a  concession  for  six  yean 
from  the  government  of  Peru  for  the 
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portation  of  all  the  guano  existing  in  the 
afterwards  famous'  islands  of  Chinchi  for 
the  sum  of  sixt^  thousand  dollars.  In 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  that  firm  to 
admit  Cochet,  the  discoverer,  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  profits  growing  out  of  this 
contract  a  series  of  lawsuits  resulted  and  a 
paper  war  ensued  in  which  Cochet  'was 
D^ed.  In  vain  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  government  to  the  nature  and  value  of 
this  discovery ;  he  was  told  that  he  was  a 
''visionary."  In  vain  he  demonstrated 
that  the  nation  possessed  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  m  the  grand  deposits :  this 
only  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
of  State  that  he  was  a  madman.  In  vain 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  one  cargo  of 
guano  was  ^ual  to  fourteen  cargoes  of 
grain ;  the  Council  of  State  cooly  told  him 
t^t  guano  was  an  article  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  no  value :  that  Commis- 
sioner Humbolt  had  referred  to  it,  and  that 
they  coald  not  accept  his  theorv  respecting 
its  ^superior  properties,  its  value  and  its 
prooable  use  in  foreign  agriculture  at  a  pe- 
riod when  no  new  discovery  could  be  made 
relative  to  an  article  so  long  and  of  so  evi- 
dent small  value. 

At  length  a  new  light  began  to  dawn  on 
the  lethargic  .understanding  of  the  officials 
in  power,  and  as  rumors  continued  to  ar- 
rive firom  Europe  confirming  the  assevera- 
tions of  Cochet,  and  announcing  the  sale 
of  guano  at  from  $90  to  $120  per  ton,  a  de- 
gree of  haste  was  suddenly  evinced  to  se- 
cure once  more  to  the  public  treasury  this 
new  and  unexpected  source  of  wealth ;  and 
at  one  blow  the  contract  with  Quiroz  & 
Allier,  which  had  previously  been  extend- 
ed, was  reduced  to  one  year.  Their  claims 
were  cancelled  by  the  payment  of  ten  thou- 
sand tons  of  guano  which  Congress  de- 
creed them.  There  still  remained  to  be 
settled  the  just  and  acknowledged  indebt- 
edness for  benefits  conferred  on  the  coun- 
try by  Cochet,  benefits  which  could  not  be 
denied  as  wealth  and  prosperity  rolled  in 
on  the  government  ana  on  the  people.  But 
few,  if  any,  troubled  themselves  about  the 
question  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
so  much  good  fortune,  nor  had  time  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  Cochet's  claims, 
i^nally,  however,  Congress  was  led  to  de- 
clare Cachet  the  true  discoverer  of  the  value, 
uses  and  application  of  guano  for  European 
agriculture,  and  a  grant  of  5,000  tons  was 
made  in  his  favor  September  80th,  1849, 
but  was  never  paid  him.  After  passing  a 
period  of  years  in  hopeless  expectancy — 
from  1840  to  1861— his  impoverished  cir- 
cumstances made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
endeavor  to  procure,  throueh  the  influence 
of  his  own  government,  that  measure  of 
support  in  favor  of  his  claims  which  would 
insure  him  a  competency  in  his  old  age. 

He  resolved  upon  returning  to  France, 
after  having  spent  the  best  put  of  his  life 


in  the  service  of  a  country  whose  cities  had 
risen  from  desolation  to  splendor  under  the 
sole  magic  of  his  touch — a  touch  that  had 
in  it  for  Peru  all  the  fabled  power  of  the 
long-sought "  philosopher's  stone."  In  1853 
Cocnet  returned  to  France,  but  he  was  then 
already  exhausted  by  enthusiastic  explora- 
tions in  a  deadly  climate  and  never  rallied. 
He  lingered  in  poverty  for  eleven  painful 
years  and  died  in  Paris  in  an  almshouse  in 
1864,  entitled  to  an  estate  worth  $500,000,- 
000— the  richest  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world — ^and  was  buried  by  the  city  in  the 
Potters'  Field ;  his  wonderful  history  well  il- 
lustrating that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

THE  LANDREAU    CLAIM. 

About  the  year  1844  Jean  Theophile 
Landreau,  also  a  French  citizen,  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  John  C.  Landreau, 
a  naturalized  American  citizen,  upon  the 
faith  of  the  promised  premium  of  SBi  per 
cent,  entered  upon  a  series  of  extended  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  explorations  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  deposits 
of  guano  particularly  pointed  out  by  Co- 
chet constituted  the  entire  guano  deposit  of 
Peru,  and  with  money  furnished  by  his  part- 
ner, John,  Theophile  prosecuted  his  search- 
es with  remarkable  energy  and  with  great 
success  for  twelve  years,  identifying  beds 
not  before  known  to  the  value  of  not  lees 
than  $400,000,000.  Well  aware,  however, 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  fellow-country- 
man had  been  neglected  by  an  unprinci- 
Eled  people,  he  had  the  discretion  to  keep 
is  own  counsel  and  to  extort  from  the  Pe- 
ruvian authorities  an  absolute  agreement 
in  advance  before  he  revealed  his  treasure. 
This  agreement  was,  indeed,  for  a  royaAtv 
of  less  than  one-sixth  the  amount  promised, 
but  the  most  solemn  assurances  were  given 
that  the  lessened  amount  would  be  prompt- 
ly and  cheerfullv  paid,  its  U)tal  would  give 
the  brothers  eacn  a  large  fortune,  and  pay- 
ments were  to  begin  at  once.  The  solemn 
agreement  having  been  concluded  and  duly 
certified,  the  precious  deposits  having  been 
pointed  out  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
profligate  government,  the  brothers  were  at 
nrst  put  on  with  plausible  pretexts  of  de- 
lay, and  when  these  grew  monotonous  the 
government  calmly  issued  a  decree  recog- 
nizing the  discoveries,  accepting  the  trea- 
sure, and  annulling  the  contract,  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  a  more  suitable  agreement 
might  be  arranged  in  the  future. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  men,  Co- 
chet and  Landreau,  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Peruvian  government  as 
claimants.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  deny  the  indebteoness.  The  very  de- 
cree of  repudiation  reaffirmed  the  obliga- 
tion, and  all  the  courts  refused  to  pronounce 
against  theplaintifOs.  Both  of  these  claims 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Peter  W. 
Hevenor,  of  Philadelphia.   Cochet  left  one 
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son  whom  Mr.  Hevenor  found  in  porerty  in 
Lima  and  advanced  money  to  push  his 
father's  claim  of  $500,000,000  against  the 
government.  After  :|  50,000  were  spent 
voung  Cochet's  backer  was  surprisea  to 
learn  of  the  Laudreaus  and  their  claim. 
Not  wishing  to  antagonize  them,  he  ad- 
vanced them  money,  and  in  a  short  time 
owned  nearly  all  the  fifteen  interests  in  the 
Landreau  claim  of  $125,000,000. 

To  the  Peruvian  Company  Mr.  Hevenor 
has  transferred  his  titles,  and  on  the  basis 
of  these  that  corporation  maintains  that 
eventually  it  will  realize  not  less  than  $1,- 
200,000,000,  computed  as  follows : 

The  amount  or  guapo  already  taken  out 
of  the  Oochet  Islands — including  the  Chin- 
chaa — will  be  shown  by  the  Peruvian  Cus- 
tom House  records,  and  will  aggregate,  it  is 
said,  not  far  from  $1,200,000,000  worth.  The 
discoverer's  one-third  of  this  would  be 
$400,000,000,  and  interest  upon  this  amount 
at  six  per  cent,  say  for  an  equalized  aver- 
age of  twenty  years— would  be  $480,000,000 
more.  The  amount  remaining  in  these 
islands  is  not  positivelv  known,  and  is  pro- 
bably not  more  than  $200,000,000  worth ; 
and  in  the  Landreau  deposits  say  $300,000,- 
000  more.  The  Chilian  plenipotentiary  re- 
cently announced  that  his  government  are 
about  opening  very  rich  deposits  on  the  Lo- 
bos  Islands — which  are  included  in  this 
group.  It  is  probably  within  safe  limits, 
says  the  Peruvian  Company's  prospectus,  to 
say  that,  including  interest  to  accrue  before 
the  claim  can  be  ^lly  liquidated,  its  owners 
will  realize  no  less  than  $1,200,000,000. 

THE  COUXTEIES  INVOLVED. 

In  South  America  there  are  ten  inde- 
pendent governments ;  and  the  three  Qui- 
anas  which  are  dependencies  on  European 

S)wers.  Of  the  independent  governments 
razil  is  an  empire,  having  an  area  of 
3,609,160  square  miles  and  11,058,000  in- 
habitants. The  other  nine  are  republics. 
In  giving  area  and  population  we  use  the 
most  complete  statistics  at  our  command, 
but  they  are  not  strictly  reliable,  nor  as 
late  as  we  could  have  wished.  The  area 
and  the  population  of  the  republics  are : 
Venzuela,  426,712  square  miles  and  2,200,- 
000  inhabitants ;  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, 475,000  square  miles  and  2,900,000  in- 
habitants ;  Peru,  580,000  square  miles  and 
2,500,000  inhabiUnts;  Ecuador,  208,000 
square  miles  and  1,300,000  inhabitants; 
Bolivia,  842,730  square  miles  and  1,987,352 
inhabitants;  Chili,  200,000  square  miles 
and  2,084,%0  inhabitants ;  Argentine  Re- 
public, 1,323,560  square  miles  and  1,887,- 
000  inhabitants ;  Paraguay,  73,000  square 
miles  and  1,337,489  inhabitants ;  Uruguay, 
66,716  square  miles  and  240,000  inhabi- 
tants, or  a  total  in  the  nine  republics  of 
3,789.220  square  miles  and  16,436,751  in- 
habitants.   The  aggregate  area  of  the  nine 


republics  exceeds  that  of  Brazil  180,060 
square  miles,  and  the  total  population  ex- 
ceeds that  or  Brazil  5,069,552.  Brazil,  be- 
ing an  empire,  is  not  comprehended  in  the 
Bhdne  proposal — she  ratner  stands  as  a 
strong  Dairier  against  it.  Mexico  and 
Guatamala  are  included,  but  are  on  this 
continent,  and  their  character  and  re- 
sources better  understood  by  our  people. 
In  the  South  American  countries  generally 
the  Spanish  language  is  spoken.  The  edu- 
cated classes  are  of  nearlv  pure  Spanish  ex- 
traction. The  laboring  classes  are  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  aboriginal  blood,  or  of  pure 
aboriginal  ancestry.  The  characteristics 
of  the  Continent  are  emphatically  Spanish. 
The  area  and  population  we  have  already 
given.  The  territory  is  neaixly.  eaually  di- 
vided between  the  republics  ana  the  em- 
pire, the  former  having  a  greater  area  of 
only  180,060  square  miles;  but  the  nine 
republics  have  an  aggregate  population  of 
5,059,522  more  than  Brazil.  The  United 
States  has  an  area  of  3,634,797  square 
miles,  including  Alaska;  but  excluding 
Alaska^it  has  8,056,797  square  miles.  The 
area  of  Brazil  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  by  552^- 
363  square  miles,  and  the  aggregate  area 
of  the  nine  republics  is  greater  bv  732,42d 
sauare  miles.  This  comparison  of  the  area 
of  the  nine  republics  and  of  Brazil  with 
that  of  this  nation  gives  a  definite  idea  of 
their  magnitude.  Geographically,  these 
republics  occupy  the  northern,  western  and 
southern  portions  of  South  America,  and 
are  contiguous.  The  aggregate  exports  and 
imports  of  South  America,  according  to  the 
last  available  data,  were  $529,300,000; 
those  of  Brazil,  $168,930,000 ;  of  the  nine 
republics,  $360,360,000. 

These  resolutions  will  bring  out  volumi- 
nous correspondence,  but  we  have  given  the 
reader  sufficient  to  reach  a  fair  unaerstand- 
ing  of  the  subject.  Whatever  of  scandal 
may  be  connected  with  it,  like  the  Star 
Boute  cases,  it  should  await  official  in- 
vestigation and  condemnation.  Last  of  all 
should  history  condemn  anv  one  in  adi. 
vance  of  official  inquiry.  K^one  of  the 
governments  invited  to  the  Conjpess  had 
accepted  formally,  and  in  view  oi  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration, it  is  not  probable  they  will. 

Accepting  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Blaine 
as  stated  in  his  letter  to  President  Arthur, 
as  conveying  his  true  desire  and  meaning, 
it  is  due  to  the  truth  to  say  that  it  compre- 
hends more  than  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the 
text  of  which  is  given  in  President  Mon- 
roe's own  words  in  this  volume.  While  he 
contended  against  foreign  inter\'ention  with 
the  Republics  on  this  Hemisphere,  he  ne- 
ver asserted  the  right  of  our  government  to 
participate  in  or  seek  the  control  either  of 
the  internal,  commercial  or  foreign  policy 
of  any  of  the  Republics  of  America^  oy  ar- 
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bitration  or  otherwise.  So  that  Mr.  Blaine 
is  the  author  of  an  advance  upon  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  and  what  seems  at  this  time 
a  radical  advance.  What  it  may  be  when 
the  United  States  seeks  to  "spread  itself' 
by  an  aggressive  foreign  policy,  and  by 
aggrandizement  of  new  avenaes  of  trade, 
possibly  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  is 
another  question.  It  is  a  policy  brilliant 
beyond  any  examples  in  our  history,  and 
a  new  departure  from  the  teachingb  of 
Washington,  who  advised  absolute  non-in- 
tervention in  foreign  affairs.  The  new 
doctrine  might  thrive  and  acquire  great 
popularity  under  an  administration  friendly 
to  it ;  but  President  Arthur  has  already 
intimated  his  hostility,  and  it  is  now  be- 
yond enforcement  during  his  administra- 
tion. The  views  of  Congress  also  seem  to 
be  adverse  as  far  as  the  debates  have  gone 
into  the  Question,  though  it  has  some  warm 
friends  wno  may  revive  it  under  more  favo- 
rable auspices. 


TlM  star  Route  Seaadid* 

Directly  after  Mr.  James  assumed  the 
position  of  Postmaster-General  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Garfield,  he  disco- 
yered  a  great  amount  of  extravagance  and  j 
probably  fraud  in  the  conduct  of  the  mail ' 
service  xnown  as  the  Star  Routes,  author- 
ized by  act  of  Ck)ngres8  to  further  extend  j 
the  mail  facilities  and  promote  the  more 
rapid  carriage  of  the  mails.  These  routes 
proved  to  be  very  popular  in  the  West  and 
South-west,  and  tne  growing  demand  for 
mail  facilities  in  these  sections  would  even 
in  a  legitimate  way,  if  not  closely  watched, 
lead  to  unusual  cost  and  extravagance ;  but 
it  is  alleged  that  a  ring  was  formed  headed 
by  General  Brady,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Postmaster-Generals  under  General  Key, 
by  which  routes  were  established  with  the 
Si  lie  view  of  defrauding  the  Grovemment — 
that  false  bonds  were  given  and  enormous 
and  fraudulent  sums  paid  for  little  or  no 
service.  This  scandal  was  at  its  height  at 
the  time  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Crarfield,  at  which  time  Postmaster-General 
James,  Attorney-General  MacVea^h  and 
other  officials  were  rapidly  preparing  for 
the  prosecution  of  all  charged  with  the 
fruuo.  Upon  the  succession  of  President 
Arthur  he  openly  insisted  upon  the  frillest 
prosecution,  and  declined  to  receive  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  MacVeagh  from  the 
Cabinet  because  of  a  stated  fear  that  the 
prosecution  would  suffer  by  his  withdrawal. 
Mr.  MacVeagh,  however,  withdrew  from 
the  Cabinet,  believing  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent should  not  by  any  circumstance  be 
Srevented  from  the  official  association  of 
lends  of  his  own  selection ;  and  at  this 
writing  Attorn ejr-General  Brewster  is  push- 
ing the  prosecutions. 
On  the  24th  of  March,  1882,  the  Grand 


Jury  sitting  at  Washin^n  presented  in- 
dictments tor  conspiracy  in  connection  with 
the  Star  Route  mail  service  against  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons :  Thomas  J.  Brady, 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  Henry  M.  Vail,  John  W. 
Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  M. 
C.  Reruell,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  Wm.  H.  Tur- 
ner. Also  affainst  Alvin  O.  Buck,  Wm.  S. 
Barringer  and  Albert  £.  Boon^*,  and  against 
Kate  M.  Armstrong  for  perjury.  The  in- 
dictment against  Brady,  Dorsey  and  others, 
which  is  very  voluminous,  recites  the  ex- 
istence, on  March  10, 1879,  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  Postmaster-General  and 
three  assistants,  and  a  Sixth  Auditor's  office 
and  Contract  office  and  division. 

"To  the  latter  was  subject,"  the  indict- 
ment continues,  **  the  arrangement  of  the 
mail  service  of  the  United  States  and  the 
letting  out  of  the  same  on  contract."  It 
then  describes  the  duties  of  the  inspecting 
diyision.  On  March  10,  1879,  the  grand 
iurors  represent,  Thomas  J.  Brady  was  the 
lawful  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral eneaged  in  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  that  office.  William  H.  Turner  was 
a  clerk  in  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
Generars  office,  and  attended  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  contract  divi.sion  relating  to  the 
mail  service  over  several  post  routes  in  Ca- 
lifornia, Colorado,  Orej?on,  Nebraska,  and 
the  Territories.  On  the  16th  of  March, 
1879,  the  indictment  represents  Thomas  J. 
Brady  as  having  made  eight  contracts  with 
John  W.  Dorsey  to  carry  the  mails  from 
July  1, 1878,  to  June  30,  1882,  from  Ver- 
million, in  Dakota  Territory,  to  Sioux  Falls 
and  back,  on  a  fourteen  hour  time  schedule, 
for  $398  each  ye-dr ;  on  route  from  White 
River  to  Rawhns,  Colorado,  once  a  week 
of  108  hours*  time,  for  $1,700  a  year;  on 
route  from  Garland,  Colorado,  to  Parrott 
City,  once  a  week,  on  a  schedule  of  1G8 
hours'  time,  for  ^^S,?-!**} ;  on  route  from  Ou- 
ray, Colorado,  to  Los  Pinos,  once  a  week,  in 
12  hours'  time,  for  $348;  on  route  from  Sil- 
vcrton,  Colorado,  to  Parrott  City,  twice  a 
week,  on  36  hours'  time,  for  $1,488;  on 
route  fix>m  Mineral  Park,  in  Arizona  Ter- 
ritory, to  Pioche  and  back,  once  a  week,  in 
84  hours'  time,  $2,982 ;  on  route  from  Tres 
Almos  to  Cliflon  and  back,  once  a  week,  of 
84  hours'  time,  for  $1,508. 
'  It  further  sets  forth  that  the  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-Greneral  entered  into 
five  contracts  with  John  R.  Miner  on  June 
13, 1878,  on  routes  in  Dakota  Territory  and 
Colorado,  and  on  March  16, 1879,  with  John 
M.  Peck,  over  eight  post  routes.  In  the 
space  of  sixty  days  after  the  making  of 
these  contracts  theV  were  in  ftiU  force.  On 
March  10, 1879,  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R. 
Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  with  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey  and  Henry  M..  Vaile,  M.  C. 
Rerdell  and  J.  L.  Sanderson,  mutually  in- 
terested in  these  contracts  and  money,  to 
be  paid  by  .ttM^^^Ehofenli^ates  to  the  three 
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parties  above  named,  did  anlawfrilly  and 
maliciously  combine  and  conspire  to  fraud- 
ulently write,  sign,  ^nd  cause  to  be  written 
and  signed,  a  large  number  of  fraudulent 
letters  and  communications  and  false  and 
fraudulent  petitions  and  applications  to  the 
Postmaster-General  for  additional  service 
and  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  routes, 
which  were  purported  to  be  signed  by  the 
people  and  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  routes,  which  were  filed  with  the 
papers  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General.  Further  that  these 
parties  swore  falsely  in  describing  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  animals  required  to  perform 
the  mail  service  over  the  routes  and  States 
as  greater  than  was  necessary. 

These  false  oaths  were  placed  on  file  in 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General's 
office ;  and  by  means  of  Wm.  H.  Turner 
falsely  making  and  writing  and  endorsing 
these  papers,  with  brief  and  untrue  state- 
ments as  to  their  contents,  and  by  Turner 
f>reparing  fraudulent  written  orders  for  al- 
owances  to  be  made  to  these  contractors 
and  signed  by  Thomas  J.  Brady  fraudu- 
lently, and  for  the  benefit  and  gain  of  all 
the  parties  named  in  this  bill,  the  service 
was  increased  over  these  routes ;  and  that 
Brady  knew  it  was  not  lawfully  needed  and 
required.  That  he  caused  the  order  for  in- 
creasing to  be  certified  to  and  filed  in  the 
Sixth  Auditor^s  office  for  fraudulent  addi- 
tional compensation.  That  Mr.  Brady  cave 
orders  to  extend  the  service  so  as  to  include 
other  and  different  stations  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  contract  that  he  and  others 
might  have  the  benents  and  profits  of  it : 
that  he  refused  to  impose  fines  on  these 
contracts  for  failures  and  delinquencies,  but 
allowed  them  additional  pay  for  the  ser- 
vice over  these  routes.  During  the  conti- 
nuance of  these  contracts  the  parties  ac- 
quired unto  themselves  several  large  and 
excessive  sums  of  money,  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  fraudulently  and  un- 
lawfully ordered  to  be  paid  them  by  Mr. 
Brady. 

These  are  certainly  formidable  indict- 
ments. Others  are  pending  against  persons 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  who  are 
charged  witn  complicity  in  these  Star  Eoute 
frauds,  in  giving  straw  bonds,  &c.  The 
Star  Koute  service  still  continues,  the  Post 
Office  Department  under  the  law  having 
sent  out  several  thousand  notifications  this 
year  to  contractors,  informing  them  of  the 
official  acceptance  of  their  proposals,  and 
some  of  these  contractors  are  the  same 
named  above  as  under  indictment.  This 
well  exemplifies  the  maxim  of  the  law  re- 
lative to  innocence  until  guilt  be  shown. 


Tike  Comlni^  Statet. 

Bills  are  pending  before  Congress  for  the 
admission    of    Dakota,   Wyoming,   New 


Mexico  and  Washington  Territories.  The 
Bill  for  the  admission  of  Dakota  divides 
the  old  Territory,  and  provides  that  the 
new  State  shall  consist  of  the  territory  in- 
cluded within  the  following  boundaries: 
Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  west  line 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  where  the  for^- 
sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  intersects  the 
same ;  thence  south  along  the  west  boun- 
dary lines  of  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska:  thence  westwardlv  along  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  to  the  twent^'-seventh  meridian 
of  longitude  west  from  Washington ;  thence 
north  along  the  said  twenty -seventh  degree 
of  longitude  to  the  forty-sixth  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  convention  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  delegates,  to  be  chosen 
by  tlie  legal  voters,  who  shall  adopt  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  form  a  State  Constitution  and  gov- 
ernment. Until  the  next  census  the  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  representative,  who. 
with  the  Governor  and  other  officials,  shall 
be  elected  upon  a  day  named  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  report  sets 
apart  lands  for  school  purposes,  and  gives 
the  State  five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds 
of  all  sales  of  public  lands  within  its  limits 
subsequent  to  its  admission  as  a  State,  ex- 
cluding all  mineral  lands  from  being  thus 
set  apart  for  school  purposes.  It  provides 
that  portion  of  the  the  Territory  not  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  new  State  shall 
continue  as  a  Territor^'^  under  the  name  of 
the  Territory  of  North  Dakota. 

The  proposition  to  divide  comes  fi-om 
Senator  MicMillan,  and  if  Congress  sus- 
tains the  division,  the  portion  admitted 
would  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  the  en- 
tire estimated  population  being  175,000 — a 
number  in  excess  of  twenty  of  the  present 
States  when  admitted,  exclusive  of  the 
original  thirteen ;  while  the  division,  which 
shows  100,000  inhabitants,  is  still  in  excess 
of  sixteen  States  when  admitted. 

Nevada,  with  less  than  65,000  popula- 
tion, was  admitted  before  the  close  Presi- 
dential election  of  1876,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  her  majority  of  1,075,  in  a  total  poll 
of  19,691  votes,  decided  the  Presidential 
result  in  favor  of  Hayes,  and  these  votes 
counteracted  the  plurality  of  nearly  300,000 
received  bv  Mr.  Tilden  elsewhere.  This 
fact  well  illustrates  the  power  of  States,  as 
States,  and  however  small,  in  controlling 
the  affairs  of  the  countrj'.  It  also  accounts 
for  the  jealousy  with  which  closely  balanced 
political  parties  watch  the  incoming  States. 

Population  is  but  one  of  the  considera- 
tions entering  into  the  question  of  admit- 
ting territories.  State  sovereignty  does  not 
rest  upon  population,  as  in  the  make-up 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate  neither  population. 
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aixe,  nor  resources  are  taken  into  account 
Bhode  Island;  the  smallest  of  all  the 
States,  and  New  York,  the  great  Empire 
State,  with  over  5,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
stand  upon  an  equality  in  the  conservative 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  popula- 
tion is  considered.  Such  is  the  jealousy 
of  the  larger  States  of  their  representation 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  that  few  new  ones 
would  be  admitted  without  lone^  and  con- 
tinuous knocking  if  it  were  not  lor  partisan 
interests,  and  yet  where  a  &.ir  number  of 
people  demand  State  Oovemment  there  is 
no  just  cause  for  denial.  Yet  all  questions 
of  population,  natural  division,  area  and 
resources  should  be  given  their  proper 
weight. 

The  area  of  the  combined  territories — 
Utah,  Washington,  New  Mexico,  Dakota, 
Arizoni^  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and 
Indian  is  about  900,000  square  miles.  We 
exclude  Alaska,  which  has  not  been  sur- 
veyed. 

Indian  Territory  and  Utah  are  for  some 
years  to  come  excluded  from  admission — 
the  one  being  reserved  to  the  occupancy 
of  the  Indians,  while  the  other  is  by  her 
peculiar  institution  of  polygamy,  generally 
thrown  out  of  all  calculation.  And  yet  it 
may  be  found  that  polygamy  can  best  be 
made  amenable  to  the  laws  bv  the  compul- 
sory admission  of  Utah  as  a  State — ^an  idea 
entertained  by  not  a  few  who  have  given 
consideration  to  the  question.  Alaska  may 
also  be  counted  out  for  many  years  to  come. 
There  are  but  30,000  inhabitants,  few  of 
these  permanent,  and  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering a  petition  for  the  e^^tablishment  of 
a  territorial  gov«^mment  there. 

Next  to  Dakota,  New  Mexico  justly 
claims  admission.  The  lands  comprised 
within  its  original  area  were  acquired  from 
Mexico,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
that  country,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  in  1848,  and  by  act  of  September 
9,  1850.  a  Territorial  government  was  or- 
gjanizea.  By  treaty  of  December  80, 1853, 
uie  region  south  of  the  Gila  river — ^the 
Gadsden  purchase,  so  called — ^was  ceded  by 
Mexico,  and  by  act  of  August  4, 1854, 
added  to  the  Territory,  which  at  that  time 
included  within  its  limits  the  present  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona.  .  Its  prayer  for  admis- 
sion  was  brought  to  the  serious  attention 
of  Ck>ngres3  in  1874.  The  bill  was  pre- 
sented in  an  able  speech  by  Mr.  Ellans. 
then  delegate  from  the  Territory,  and  haa 
the  warm  support  of  many  members.  A 
bill  to  admit  was  also  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  passed  that  body  February  25, 
1875,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  eleven,  two 
of  the  present  members  of  that  body, 
Messrs.  Ingalls  and  Windom,  bein^  among 
its  supporters.  The  matter  of  admission 
came  up  for  iinal  action  in  the  House  at 
the  same  session,  just  prior  to  acyoununent, 


and  a  motion  to  suspend  the  riles,  in  order 
to  put  it  upon  its  final  pasj^age,  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundrea  and  fifty-four  to 
eighty-seven,  and  the- earnest  edorts  to  se- 
cure the  admission  of  New  Mexico  were 
thus  defeated.  A  bill  for  its  admission  is 
now  a^in  before  Congress,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  note  the  representations 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Territory  then 
made,  and  the  facts  as  they  now  exist.  It 
has,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  a 
population  of  119,565.  It  had  in  1870  a 
population  of  91,874.  It  was  claimed  bv 
the  more  moderate  advocates  of  the  bill 
that  its  population  then  numbered  135.000 . 
(15,435  more  than  at  present),  while  others 
placed  it  as  high  as  145,000.  Of  this  pop- 
ulation, 45,000  were  said  to  be  of  American 
and  European  descent.  It  was  stated  by 
Senator  Hoar,  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill,  that,  out  of  an  illiterate  population  of 
52,220^  by  far  the  larger  part  were  native 
inhabitants  of  Mexican  or  Suanish  origin, 
who  could  not  speak  the  Enpish  language. 
This  statement  seems  to  be  in  large  degree 
confirmed  by  the  census  of  1880,  which 
shows  a  total  native  white  population  of 
108,721,  of  whom,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as- 
certained, upward  of  80  per  cent,  are  not 
only  illiterates  of  Mexican  and  Spanish 
extraction,  but  as  in  1870,  speaking  a  for- 
eign language.  The  vote  for  Mr.  Elkins. 
Territorial  Delegate  in  1875,  was  reported 
as  being  about  17,000.  The  total  vote  in 
1878  was  18,806,  and  in  1880, 20,397,  show- 
ing a  comparatively  insignificant  increase 
from  1875  to  1880. 

The  Territory  of  Washington  was  con- 
stituted out  of  Oregon,  and  organized  as  a 
Territory  by  act  of  March  2,  1853.  Its 
population  by  the  census  of  1880  was  76,- 
116,  an  increase  from  23,955  in  1870.  Of 
this  total,  59,813  are  of  native  and  15,803 
of  foreign  nativity.  Its  total  white  popu- 
lation in  the  census  year  was  67,119;  Chi- 
nese, 8,186;  Indian,  4,105;  colored,  826, 
and  its  total  present  population  is  probably 
not  far  from  95,000.  Its  yield  of  precious 
metals  in  1880,  and  for  the  entire  period 
since  its  development,  while  showing  re- 
sources frill  of  promise,  has  been  much  less 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  organized  Ter- 
ritories. Its  total  vote  for  Territorial  Dele- 
gate in  1880,  while  exceeding  that  of  the 
Territories  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Wyo- 
ming, was  but  15,823. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona,  organized  out 
of  a  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  provided 
with  a  territorial  government  in  1863,  con- 
tains about  5,000,000  acres  less  than  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  or  an  acreage 
exceeded  by  that  of  only  five  States  and 
Territories.  Its  total  population  in  1870 
was  9,658,  and  in  1880,  40,440,  351.60  of 
whom  were  whites.  Of  its  total  population 
in  the  census  year,  24,391  were  of  native 
and  16,049  of  foreign  birth,  the  number  (A 
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Indians.  Chinese,  and  colored  beinff 
6,000. 

Idaha  was  originally  a  part  of  Ore^n, 
from  which  it  was  separated  and  provided 
with  a  territorial  government  by  tne  act  of 
March  8, 1863.  It  embraces  in  its  area  a 
little  more  than  55,000,000  acres,  and  had 
in  1880  a  total  population  of  32,610,  being 
an  increase  from  14,999  in  1870.  Of  this 
population,  22,636  are  of  native  and  9,974 
of  foreign  birth ;  29,013  of  the  total  inhabi- 
tants are  white,  3,379  Chinese  and  218  In- 
dians and  colored. 

The  Territory  of  Montana,  organized  by 
act  of  May  26,  1864,  contains  an  acreage 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  Territory  save 
Dakota.  While  it  seems  to  be  inferior  in 
cereal  producing  capacity,  in  its  area  of 
valuable  grazing  lands  it  equals,  if  it  does 
not  excel,  Idaho.  The  chief  prosperity  of 
the  Territory^  and  that  which  promises  for 
it  a  future  of  growing  importance,  lies  in 
its  extraordinary  mineral  wealth,  the  pro- 
ductions of  its  mines  in  the  year  1880  hav- 
ing been  nearly  twice  that  of  any  other 
Territory,  with  a  corresponding  excess  in 
its  total  production,  which  had  reached, 
on  June  80,  1880,  the  enormous  total  of 
over  $68,000,000.  Its  mining  industries 
represent  in  the  aggregate  very  large  in- 
vested capital,  and  the  increasing  products, 
with  the  development  of  new  mines,  are 
attracting  constant  additions  to  its  popula- 
tion, which  in  1880  showed  an  increase,  as 
compared  with  1870,  of  over  90  per  cent. 
For  particulars  see  census  tables  in  tabu- 
lated history. 

Wyoming  was  constituted  out  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  and  provided  with 
territorial  government  July  25, 1868.  Ly- 
in^  between  Colorado  ana  Montana,  and 
a<\)oining  Dakota  and  Nebraska  on  the 
^st,  it  partakes  of  the  natural  characteris- 
tics of  tnese  States  and  Territories,  having 
a  (air  portion  of  land  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, a  large  area  suitable  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, and  a  wealth  in  mineral  resources 
whose  development,  although  of  recent  be- 
ginning, has  already  resulted  in  an  en- 
couraging yield  in  precious  metals.  It  is 
the  fifth  m  area. 

Henry  Randall  Waite,  in  an  able  article 
f  n  the  March  number  of  the  International 
Review  (1882,)  closes  with  these  interest- 
ing paragraphs : 

*  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  eleven  States 
organized  from  Territories,  when  author- 
ize to  form  State  governments,  and  the 
same  number  when  admitted  to  the  Union, 
had  free  populations  of  less  than  60,000, 
and  that  of  the  slave  States  included  in 
this  number,  seven  in  all,  not  one  had  the 
required  number  of  free  inhabitants,  either 
when  authorized  to  take  the  first  steps  to- 
ward admission  or  when  finally  admitted ; 
and  that  both  of  these  steps  were  taken  by 
two  of  the  latter  States  with  a  total  popu- 


lation, free  and  slave,  below  the  required 
number.  Why  so  many  States  have  been 
authorized  to  form  State  governments,  and 
have  been  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
Union  with  populations  so  £u:  below  the 
requirements  or  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
the  accepted  rules  for  subsequent  ac- 
tion may  be  briefiv  explained  as  follows: 
1st,  by  the  ground  for  the  use  of  a  wide 
discretion  afforded  in  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  admission  of 
States,  when  deemed  expedient,  before 
their  population  should  equal  the  required 
number;  and  2d,  by  the  equally  wide  dis- 
cretion given  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
words,  *  New  States  may  be  admitted  b^ 
Congress  into  this  Union,'  the  only  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  bearing  specifical- 
ly upon  this  subject.  Efforts  have  been 
made  at  various  times  to  secure  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  original  rules,  with  the 
modification  resulting  from  the  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  Union,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  free  inhabitants 
in  a  Territory  seeking  admission  should 
eoual  the  number  established  as  the  basis 
or  representation  in  the  apportionment  of 
Representatives  in  Congress,  as  determined 
by  the  preceding  census.  How  little  suc- 
cess the  efibrts  made  in  this  direction  have 
met,  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  formmg  the  basis  of 
representation,  as  establishea  by  the  di^ 
ferent  censuses,  and  the  free  population  of 
the  Territories  admitted  at  corresponding 
periods. 

*'At  this  late  date,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  rules  so  long  disregarded  will  be 
made  applicable  to  the  admission  of  the 
States  to  be  organized  from  the  existing 
Territories.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
growing  dispa^ition  on  the  part  of  Con- 
fess to  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  States  whose  population,  and  the 
development  of  whose  resources,  render 
the  expediency  of  tlieir  admission  ques- 
tionable; and  an  increasing  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  so  dividing  the  existing 
Territories  as  to  multiply  to  an  unneces- 
sary extent  the  number  of  States,  with  the 
attendant  increase  in  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  National  Legislature. 

''  To  recapitulate  the  facts  as  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Territories  with  re- 
ference to  their  admission  as  States,  it  may 
be  said  that  only  Dakota,  Utah,  New 
Mexico  and  Washington  are  m  possession 
of  the  necessary  population  according  to 
the  rule  requiring  60,000 ;  that  only  the 
three  first  named  conform  to  the  rule  de- 
manding a  population  equal  to  the  present 
basis  of  representation ;  that  only  Dakota, 
Utah  and  Washington  give  evidence  of 
that  intelligence  on  the  part  of  their  in- 
habitants which  is  essential  to  the  proper 
exercise,  under  favorable  conditions,  of  the 
extended  rights  of  citizenship,  and  of  that 
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progress  in  the  development  of  their  re- 
Bonroes  which  makes  self-government  es- 
sential, safe,  or  in  any  way  desirable;  and 
that  only  Dakota  can  be  said,  unquestion- 
ably, to  possess  all  of  the  requirements 
which,  by  the  dictates  of  a  sound  policy, 
shonld  be  demanded  of  a  Territory  at  this 
time  seeking  admission  to  the  Union. 

"  Whatever  the  response  to  the  Terri- 
torial messengers  now  waiting  at  the  doors 
of  Ck>ngres8,  a  few  years,  at  most,  will 
bring  an  answer  to  their  prayers.  The 
stars  of  a  dozen  proud  and  prosperous 
States  will  soon  be  added  to  those  already 
blazoned  upon  the  blue  field  of  the  Union, 
and  the  term  Territory,  save  as  applied  to 
the  frozen  regions  of  Alaska,  will  disappear 
from  the  map  of  the  United  States." 


Since  1877  the  agitation  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Chinese  immigration  in  Califoruia 
and  other  States  ana  Territories  on  the 
Pacific  slope  has  been  very  great.  This  led 
to  many  scenes  of  violence  and  in  some 
instances  bloodshed,  when  one  Dennis 
Kearney  led  the  Workingmen's  party  in  San 
Francisco.  On  this  issue  an  agitator  and 
preacher  named  Kalloch  was  elected 
Mayor.  The  issue  was  carried  to  the  Leg- 
islatare,  and  in  the  vote  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  it  was  found  that  not 
only  the  labor  but  nearly  all  classes  in 
California  were  opposed  to  the  Chinese. 
The  constitutional  amendment  did  not 
meet  the  sanction  of  the  higher  courts.  A 
bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  restrict- 
ing Chinese  immigrants  to  fifteen  on  each 
vessel.  This  passed  both  branches,  but  was 
vetoed  by  President  Hayes  on  the  ^und 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
treaty  stipulations.  At  the  sessions  of 
1881-^2  a  new  and  more  radical  measure 
was  introduced.  This  prohibits  immigra- 
tion to  Chinese  or  Coolie  laborers  for  twen- 
ty years.  The  discussion  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  began  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1882,  in  a  speech  of  unusual  strength  iy 
Senator  John  F.  Miller,  the  author  of  the 
BilL  From  this  we  freely  quote,  not  alone 
to  show  the  later  views  entertained  by  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  slope,  but  to  give 
nrom  the  lips  of  one  who  knows  the  lead- 
ing fitcts  in  the  history  of  the  agitation. 


AlMftnMts  from  thm  Text  of  Senator 
BU]l«r*e  Speecb. 

Om  hU  BO  to  ProhlbU  CMiu$e  Inmigraihu, 

In  the  Senate,  Feb.  28th,  1882,  Mr. 
Miller  said : 

'*  This  measure  is  not  a  surprise  to  the 
Senate,,  nor  a  new  revelation  to  the 
conntrr.  It  has  been  before  Confess 
more  dian  once,  if  not  in  the  precise  form 


in  which  it  is  now  presented,  in  substance 
the  same,  and  it  has  passed  the  ordeal  of 
analytical  debate  and  received  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  both  Houses.  Except  for  the 
Executive  veto  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  again  pre- 
sented, not  only  under  circumstances  as 
imperative  in  their  demands  for  its  enact- 
ment, but  with  every  objection  of  the  veto 
removed  and  every  argument  made  against 
its  approval  swept  away.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing tact  in  the  history  of  this  me&sure,  that 
the  action  which  has  cleared  its  way  of  the 
impediments  which  were  made  the  reasons 
for  the  veto,  was  inaugurated  and  consum- 
mated with  splendid  persistance  and  en- 
ergy by  the  same  administration  whose  ex- 
ecutive interposed  the  veto  against  it 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  mo- 
tive of  the  Hayes  administration  in  this 
proceeding,  whether  its  action  was  in  obe- 
dience to  a  conviction  that  the  measure 
was  in  itself  right  and  expedient,  or  to  a 
public  sentiment,  so  strong  and  universal 
as  to  demand  the  utmost  vigor  in  the  di- 
plomacy necessary  for  the  removal  of  all 
impediments  to  its  progress,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  the  result  of  this  diplomatic 
action  has  been  to  add  a  new  phase  to  the 
question  in  respect  of  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  itself. 

**  In  order  to  fiilly  appreciate  this  fact  it 
may  be  proper  to  indulge  in  historical 
reminiscence  for  a  moment.  For  many 
years  complaints  had  been  made  against 
the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of 
the  peculiar  people  who  come  from  China, 
and  the  Congress,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  so  far  appreciated  the 
evil  complainea  of  as  to  pass  a  bill  to  in- 
terdict it. 

"  The  Executive  Department  had,  prior 
to  that  action,  with  diplomatic  finesse,  ap- 
proached the  imperial  throne  of  China, 
with  intent,  as  was  said,  to  ajscertain 
whether  such  an  interdiction  of  coolie  im- 
portation, or  immigration  so  called,  into 
the  United  States  would  be  regardea  as  a 
breach  of  friendly  relations  with  China, 
and  had  been  informed  by  the  diplomat,  to 
whom  the  delicate  task  had  been  com- 
mitted, that  such  interdiction  would  not  be 
favorably  regarded  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Hence,  when  Congress^  with  sur- 
S rising  audacity,  passed  the  bill  of  inter- 
iction  the  Executive,  believing  in  the 
truth  of  the  information  given  him,  thought 
it  prudent  and  expedient  to  veto  the  bill, 
but  immediately,  in  pursuance  of  authority 
granted  by  Congress,  he  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  n^otiate  a  treatv  by 
which  the  consent  of  China  should  be 
given  to  the  interdiction  proposed  by 
Congress.  These  commissioners  appeared 
before  the  Grovemment  of  China  upon  this 
special  mission,  and  presented  the  request 
I  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
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ftfllnnatively^  positiyely,  and  authorita- 
tively made,  and  after  the  usual  diplomatic 
ceremonies,  representations,  misrepresenta- 
tions, avowals,  and  concealments,  the 
treaty  was  made,  the  concession  granted, 
and  the  interdiction  agreed  upon.  This 
trea^  was  presented  here  and  ratified  hy 
the  Senate,  with  what  unanimity  Senators 
know,  and  which  the  rules  of  tne  Senate 
forhia  me  to  describe. 

**  The  new  phase  of  this  question,  which 
we  may  as  well  consider  in  the  outset,  sug- 
gests the  spectacle  which  this  nation  should 
present  if  Congress  were  to  vote  this  or  a 
similar  measure  down.  A  great  nation 
cannot  afford  inconsistency  in  action,  nor 
betray  a  vacillating,  staggering,  incon- 
stant policy  in  its  intercourse  with  other 
nations.  Ino  really  great  people  will  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  world  through 
their  government  as  a  nation  irresolute, 
fickle,  feeble,  or  petulant ;  one  day  eagerly 
demanding  of  its  neighbor  an  agreement 
or  concession,  which  on  the  next  it  ner- 
vously repudiates  or  casts  aside.  Can  we 
make  a  solemn  request  of  China,  through 
the  pomp  of  an  extraordinary  embassy  and 
the  ceremony  of  diplomatic  negotiation, 
and  with  pruaent  dispatch  exchange  ratifi- 
cations 01  the  treaty  granting  our  request, 
and  within  less  than  half  a  year  after  such 
exchange  is  made  oast  aside  the  concession 
and,  with  childish  irresolution,  ignore  the 
whole  proceeding?  Can  we  afford  to  make 
such  a  confession  of  American  imbecility 
to  any  oriental  power?  The  adoption  of 
this  or  some  sucn  measure  becomes  neces- 
sary, it  seems  to  me,  to  the  intelligent  and 
consistent  execution  of  a  policy  adopted  by 
this  Grovernment  under  the  sanction  of  a 
treaty  with  another  great  nation. 

"  If  the  Executive  department,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  all  understood  and  appreciated  their 
own  action  in  respect  of  this  measure ;  if 
in  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the 
new  treaty  with  China,  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate  did  not  act  without  thought,  in 
blind,  inconsiderate  recklessness — ^and  we 
know  they  did  not — ^if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  passage  of  the  fifteen 
passenger  bill  had  the  faintest  conception 
of  what  it  was  doing — and  we  know  it  had 
— ^then  the  policy  of  this  Government  in 
respect  of  so-called  Chinese  immigration 
has  been  authoritatively  settled. 

''This  proposition  is  submitted  with  the 
greater  conndence  because  the  action  I 
have  described  was  in  obedience  to,  and  in 
harmony  with,  a  public  sentiment  which 
seems  to  have  permeated  the  whole  coun- 
try. For  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  sentiment,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
produce  the  declarations  upon  this  subject 
of  the  two  ^eat  historical  parties  of  the 
country,  deliberately  made  W  their  na- 
tional conventions  of  1880.    One  of  these 


(the  Democratic  convention)  declared  that 
there  shall  be— 

"  *  No  more  Chinese  immigration  except 
for  travel,  education,  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  therein  carefully  guaroed.' 

''The  other  (the  Republican)  convention 
declared  that — 

"  '  Since  the  authority  to  regulate  immi- 
gration and  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreini  nations  rests  with  Con- 
gress, or  with  the  United  States  and  its 
treaty-makinff  power,  the  Republican 
part^,  regardinsr  the  unrestricted  immi- 
gration of  the  uninese  as  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude,  invokes  the  exercise  of  mese 
powers  .to  restrain  and  limit  the  immigra- 
tion by  the  enactment  of  such  just,  nu- 
mane,  and  reasonable  provisions  as  will 
produce  that  result' 

"  These  are  the  declarations  of  the  two 
great  political  parties,  in  whose  ranks  are 
enrolled  nearly  all  the  voters  of  the  United 
States;  and  whoever  voted  at  the  last 
Presidential  election  voted  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  and  policy  expressed 
by  those  declarations,  whether  he  voted 
with  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great 
parties.  Both  candidates  for  the  Pre8iden<7 
were  pledged  to  the  adoption  and  execu- 
tion of  the  policy  of  restriction  thus  de- 
clared by  their  respective  parties,  and  the 
candidate  who  was  successful  at  the  polls, 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  not  only  gave 
expression  to  the  sentiment  of  his  par^ 
and  the  country,  but  with  a  clearness  and 
conciseness  which  distin^ished  all  his  ut- 
terances upon  great  public  questions,  gave 
the  reasons  for  that  public  sentimentb"  He 
said: 

" '  The  recent  movement  of  the  Chinese 
to  our  Pacific  Coast  partakes  but  little  of 
the  qualities  of  an  immigration,  either  in 
its  purposes  or  results.  It  is  too  much 
like  an  importation  to  be  welcomed  with- 
out restriction ;  too  much  like  an  invasion 
to  be  looked  upon  without  solicitude.  We 
cannot  consent  to  allow  any  form  of  servile 
labor  to  be  introduced  among  us  under  the 
guise  of  immigration.' 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  also  to 
consider  the  probable  effect  of  a  fidlure  or 
refiisal  of  Congress  to  pass  this  bill,  upon  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  coolies  into  the 
United  States  in  the  future.  An  advene 
vote  upon  such  a  measure,  is  an  invitation 
to  the  Chinese  to  come.  It  would  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  reversed  its  policy, 
and  is  now  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted  im- 
portation of  Chinese ;  that  it  looks  with 
favor  upon  the  Chinese  invasion  now  in 
progress.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the 
hostility  to  the  influx  of  Chinese  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  displayed  by  the  people  of 
California  has  operated  as  a  restriction, 
and  haa  discouraged  the  importation  of 
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Chinese  to  sacb  a  degree  tiiat  it  is  probable 
tiiat  there  are  not  a  tenth  part  the  number 
of  Chinese  in  the  country  there  would 
hare  been  had  this  determined  hostilihr ' 
never  been  shown.  Despite  the  inhospi- 
tality",  not  to  say  resistance,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia people  to  the  Chinese,  sometimes 
while  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  General 
GoTemment  difficult  to  restrain  within  the 
bounds  of  peaceable  assertion,  thej  have 
poured  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  con- 
stantly increased  numbers  during  the  past 
Tear,  the  total  number  of  arrivals  at  Ban 
Francisco  alone  during  1881  being  18,561. 
Nearly  two  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
Ist  of  January,  and  there  have  arrived,  as 
the  newspapers  show,  about  four  thousand 
more. 

"  The  defeat  of  this  measure  now  is  a 
shout  of  welcome  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  a  myriad  host  of  these  strange  people  to 
iMme  and  occupy  the  land,  and  it  is  a  re- 
buke to  the  American  citizens,  who  have 
so  long  stood  guard  upon  the  western  shore 
of  this  continent,  and  who,  seeing  the  dan- 
ger, have  with  a  fortitude  and  forbearance 
most  admirable,  raised  and  maintained  the 
only  barrier  against  a  stealthy,  strategic, 
but  peaceful  invasion  as  destructive  in  its 
results  and  more  potent  for  evil,  than  an 
invasion  by  an  army  with  banners.  An 
adverse  vote  now,  is  to  commission  under 
the  broad  seal  of  the  United  States,  all  the 
speculators  in  human  labor,  all  the  im- 
porters of  human  muscle,  all  the  traffickers 
in  human  flesh,  to  ply  their  in&mous  trade 
without  impediment  under  the  protection 
of  the  American  flag,  and  empty  the  teem- 
ing, seething  slave  pens  of  China  upon  the 
soil  of  California  I  I  forbear  further  spec- 
nlation  upon  the  results  likely  to  flow  mm 
such  a  vote,  for  it  presents  pictures  to  the 
mind  which  one  would  not  willingly  con- 
template. 

'^  These  considerations  which  I  have 
presented  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  de- 
cisive of  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  this 
measure ;  and  I  should  regard  the  argu- 
ment as  closed  did  I  not  know,  that  there 
still  remain  those  who  do  not  consider  the 
ouestion  as  settled,  and  who  insist  upon 
mrther  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  a  policy 
of  restriction,  as  applied  to  the  Chinese.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  would  place  the 
consideration  of  consistency  or  mere  ap- 
pearances above  consideration  of  right  or 
jastice;  but  since  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  our  relations  with  China,  nor  in 
our  domestic  concerns  which  renders  a  re- 
versal of  the  action  of  the  government 
proper  or  necessary,  I  insist  that  if  the 
measure  of  re^riction  was  right  and  good 
policy  when  Congress  passed  the  fifteenth 
passenger  bill,  and  when  the  late  treaty 
with  China  was  negotiated  and  ratified,  it 
is  right  and  expedient  now. 

''This  measure  had  its  origin  in  Cali- 


fornia. It  has  been  pressed  with  great 
vigor  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Pacific 
coast  in  Congress,  for  many  vears.  It  has 
not  been  ureed  with  wild  venement  decla- 
mation by  thoughtless  men,  at  the  behest 
of  an  ignorant  unthinking,  prejudiced  con- 
stituenqy.  It  has  been  supported  by  in- 
controvertible fact  and  passionless  reason- 
ing and  enforced  by  the  logic  of  events. 
Bcnind  these  Representatives  was  an  in- 
telligent, conscientious  public  sentiment — 
universal  in  a  constituency  as  honest,  gen- 
erous, intelligent,  courageous,  and  humane 
as  any  in  the  Republic. 

'*  It  had  been  said  that  the  advocates  of 
Chinese  restriction  were  to  be  found  only 
among  the  vicious,  unlettered  foreign  ele- 
ment of  California  society.  To  show  the 
fact  in  respect  of  this  contention,  the  L^- 
islatnre  of  California  in  1878  provided  for 
a  vote  of  the  people  upon  the  question  of 
Chinese  immigration  (so  called)  to  be  had 
at  the  general  election  of  1879.  The  vote 
was  legally  taken,  without  excitement,  and 
the  response  was  general.  When  the  bal- 
lots were  counted,  there  were  found  to  be 
883  votes  for  Chinese  immigration  and 
154^638  against  it.  A  similar  vote  was  tak- 
en in  Nevada  and  resulted  as  follows :  183 
votes  for  Chinese  immigration  and  17,259 
votes  against  It  has  l)een  said  that  a 
count  of  noses  is  an  ineffectual  and  illusory 
method  of  settling  great  questions,  but  this 
vote  of  these  two  ^tes  settled  the  conten- 
tion intended  to  be  settled;  and  demon- 
strated that  the  people  of  all  others  in  the 
United  States  who  know  most  of  the 
Chinese  evil,  and  who  are  most  competent 
to  judge  of  the  necessity  for  restriction  are 
practically  unanimous  in  the  support  of 
this  measure. 

"  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  vote  of 
California  was  the  effect  of  an  hysterical 
spasm,  which  had  suddenly  seized  the 
minds  of  154,000  voters,  representing  the 
sentiment  of  800,000  people.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  this  people  had  witnessed  the 
effect  of  coolie  importation.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  centurv  these  voters  had 
met  face  to  face,  considered,  weighed,  and 
discussed  the  great  question  upon  which 
they  were  at  last  called  upon,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  deliberate  manner,  to  express 
an  opinion.  I  do  not  cite  this  extraordinary 
vote  as  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of 
Chinese  restriction ;  but  I  present  it  as  an 
important  fact  suggestive  or  argument. .  It 
may  be  that  the  people  who  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  Chinese  in- 
vasion are  all  wrong,  and  that  those  who 
have  seen  nothing  of  it,  who  have  but 
heard  something  oi  it,  are  more  competent 
(being  disinterested)  to  jud^e  of  its  pos- 
sible, probable,  and  actual  eflects,  than 
those  who  have  had  twenty  or  thirty  years 
of  actual  continuous  experience  and  con- 
tact with  the  Chinese  colony  in  Ammca; 
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and  it  may  be  that  the  Chinese  question  is 
to  be  settled  upon  considerations  other 
than  those  practical  common  sense  reasons 
and  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  po- 
litical science. 

"  It  has  sometimes  happened  in  dealing 
with  great  questions  of  governmental 
policy  tiiat  sentiment,  or  a  sort  of  emotional 
inspiration,  has  seized  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  the  solution  of  great  problems, 
by  which  they  have  been  lifted  up  into  the 
ethereal  heights  of  moral  abstraction.  I 
trust  that  while  we  attempt  the  path  of  in- 
ouiry  in  this  instance  we  shall  keep  our 
feet  firmly  upon  the  earth.  This  question 
relates  to  this  planet  and  the  temporal 
government  of  some  of  its  inhabitants ;  it 
IS  of  the  earth  earthly ;  it  involves  prin- 
ciples of  economic,  social,  and  political 
science,  rather  than  a  question  of  morals ; 
it  is  a  question  of  national  policy,  and 
should  be  subjected  to  philosophical  analy- 
sis. Moreover,  the  question  is  of  to-day. 
The  conditions  of  the  world  of  mankind  at 
the  present  moment  are  those  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  If  mankind  existed  now 
in  i)ne  grand  co-operative  society,  in  one 
universal  union,  under  one  system  of  laws, 
in  a  vast  homogeneous  brotherhood, 
serenely  beatified,  innocent  of  all  selfish 
aims  and  unholy  desires,  with  one  visible 
temporal  ruler,  whose  judgments  should 
be  justice  and  whose  sway  should  be  eter- 
nal, then  there  would  be  no  propriety  in 
this  measure. 

**  But  the  millennium  has  not  yet  begun, 
and  man  exists  now,  as  he  has  existed 
always — in  the  economy  of  Providence — 
in  societies  called  nations,  separated  by 
tb^  peculiarities  if  not  the  antipathies  of 
Tsce.  In  truth  the  history  of  mankind  is 
fdr  the  most  part  descriptive  of  racial  con- 
fli(;ts  and  the  struggles  between  nations  for 
ekistence.  By  a  perfectlv  natural  process 
these  nations  have  evolved  distinct  civ- 
ilizations, as  diverse  in  their  characteristics 
as  the  races  of  men  from  which  they  have 
sprung.  These  may  be  properljr  grouped 
into  two  grand  divisions,  tne  civuization 
of  the  East  and  the  civilization  of  the 
West.  These  two  great  and  diverse  civiliza- 
tions have  fin  all  V  met  on  the  American 
shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

**  During  the  late  depression  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  which  existed  for  three  or  four 
years  in  California,  while  thousands  of 
white  men  and  women  were  walking  the 
streets,  begging  and  pleading  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  their  honest  labor  for  any 
wages,  the  great  steamers  made  their  regu- 
lar arrivals  from  China,  and  discharged 
at  the  wharves  of  San  Francisco  their  ac- 
customed cargoes  of  Chinese  who  were 
conveyed  through  the  city  to  the  distribu- 
ting dens  of  the  Six  Companies,  and  with- 
in three  or  four  days  after  arrival  every 
Chinaman  was  in  his  place  at  work,  and 


the  white  people  unemployed  still  went 
about  the  streets.  This  continued  until 
the  white  laboring  men  rose  in  their  des- 
peration and  threatened  the  existence  of 
the  Chinese  colony  when  the  influx  was 
temporarily  checked ;  but  now  since  busi- 
ness has  revived,  and  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved, the  Chinese  come  in  vastly  in- 
creased numbers,  the  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures  averaging  about  one  thousand 
per  month  at  San  Francisco  alone.  The 
importers  of  Chinese  had  no  difiiculty  in 
securing  openings  for  their  cargoes  now, 
and  when  transportation  from  California 
to  the  Eastern  States  is  cheapened,  as  it 
soon  will  be,  thejr  will  extend  their  opera- 
tions into  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States, 
unless  prevented  by  law,  for  w^herever 
there  is  a  white  man  or  w^oman  at  work 
for  wages,  whether  at  the  shoe  bench,  in 
the  factory,  or  on  the  farm,  there  is  an 
opening  for  a  Chinaman.  No  matter  how 
low  the  wages  may  be,  the  Chinaman  can 
afford  to  work  for  still  lower  wages,  and  if 
the  competition  is  free,  he  will  take  the 
white  man's  place. 

"At  this  point  we  are  .met  by  the  query 
from  a  certain  class  of  political  econo- 
mists, 'What  of  it?  Suppose  the  Chinese 
work  for  lower  wages  tnan  white  men,  is 
it  not  advantageous  to  the  country  to  em- 
ploy them?'  The  first  answer  to  such 
question  is,  that  by  this  process  white  men 
are  supplanted  by  Chinese.  It  is  a  sub- 
stitution of  Chinese  and  their  civilization 
for  white  men  and  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion. This  involves  considerations  higher 
than  mere  economic  theories.  If  the  Chi- 
nese are  as  desirable  as  citizens,  if  they 
are  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  man- 
hood the  peers  or  the  superiors  of  the  Cau- 
casian ;  if  they  will  protect  American  in- 
terests, foster  American  .institutions,  and 
become  the  patriotic  defenders  of  republi- 
can government ;  if  their  civilization  does 
not  antagonize  ours  nor  contaminate  it ;  if 
they  are  free,  independent  men,  fit  for 
liberty  and  self-government  as  European 
immigrants  generally  are,  then  we  may 
begin  argument  upon  the  question  whether 
it  is  better  or  worse,  wise  or  unwise,  to 
permit  white  men,  American  citizens,  or 
men  of  kindred  races  to  be  supplanted 
and  the  Chinese  to  be  substituted  in  their 
places.  Until  all  this  and  more  can  be 
shown  the  advocates  of  Chinese  importa- 
tion or  immigration  have  no  base  upon 
which  to  even  begin  to  build  argument, 

"The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  in  San  Fiancisco  are  still  more  sug- 
gestive. This  business  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  exclusively  by  white  people,  many 
hundreds  finding  steady  and  lucrative  em"- 
plo^ent  in  that  trade.  I  have  here  the 
certified  statement  from  the  office  of  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, showing  the  number  of  white  people 
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and  CfaioeBe,  relatively,  employed  on  the 
1st  of  November  last  in  the  manufacture 
of -cigars.    The  statement  is  as  follows ; 

Number  of  white  men  employed 493 

Number  ot  white  women  employed*      170 


Total  whites 663 

Number  of  Chinese  employed 5  182 

"  The  facts  of  this  statement  were  care- 
fully ascertained  by  three  deputy  collec- 
tors. The  San  Francisco  Assembly  of 
Trades  certify  that  there  are  8,265  Chinese 
employed  in  laundries.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  white  women  who  formerly  did 
this  work  have  been  quite  driven  out  of 
that  employment.  The  same  authority 
certifies  that  the  number  of  Chinese  now 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
in  San  Francisco,  is  7.510,  and  the  num- 
ber of  whites  so  employed  is  1,000,  In 
many  industries  the  Chinese  have  entirely 
supplanted  the  white  laborers,  and  thou- 
sands of  our  white  people  have  quit  Cali- 
fornia and  sought  immunity  from  this 
grinding  competition  in  other  and  better- 
mvored  regions." 

'*  If  you  would  *  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity/ 
there  must  be  some  place  reserved  in 
which,  and  upon  which,  posterity  can  exist. 
What  will  the  blessings  of  liberty  be  worth 
to  posterity  if  you  give  up  the  country  to 
the  Chinese?  If  China  is  to  be  the  breed- 
ing-ground for  peopling  this  country,  what 
chance  of  American  posterity?  We  of 
this  a^e  hold  this  land  in  trust  for  our  race 
and  kindred.  We  hold  republican  govern- 
ment and  free  institutions  in  trust  for 
American  posterity.  That  trust  ought  not 
to  be  betrayed.  If  the  Chinese  should  in- 
vade the  Pacific  coast  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  what  a  magnificent  spectacle  of 
martial  resistance  would  be  presented  to  a 
startled  world!  The  mere  intimation  of 
an  attempt  to  make  conquest  of  our  west- 
ern shore  by  force  would  rouse  the  nation 
to  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  in  its  defense. 
For  years  a  peaceful,  sly,  strategic  con- 
quest has  been  in  progress,  and  American 
statesmanship  has  oeen  almost  silent,  until 
the  people  have  demanded  action. 

'*  The  land  which  is  being  overrun  by 
the  oriental  invader  is  the  fairest  portion 
of  our  heritage.  It  is  the  land  of  tie  vine 
and  the  fig  tree ;  the  home  of  the  orange, 
the  olive,  and  the  pomegranate.  Its  winter 
is  a  perpetual,  sprinic,  and  its  summer  is  a 
golden  narvest.  There  the  northern  pine 
peacefully  swavs  against  the  southern  palm ; 
the  tender  azalea  and  the  hardy  rose  min- 
gle their  sweet  perfume,  and  the  tropic 
vine  encircles  the  sturdjr  oak.  Its  vallejs 
are  rich  and  glorious  with  luscious  fruits 
and  waving  grain,  and  its  lofty 


Moantaini  like  gtonti  stand. 
To  lentiuel  Uie  «Dchant«d  land. 

"  I  would  see  its  fertile  plains,  its  se* 
questered  vales,  its  vine-clad  hills,  its  deep 
blue  canons,  its  furrowed  mountain-sides^ 
dotted  all  over  with  American  homes — 
the  homes  of  a  free,  happy  people,  reso- 
nant with  the  sweet  voices  of  flaxen -haired 
children,  and  ringing  with  the  joyous 
laughter  of  maiden  fair —    ■ 

Boll  M  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  sklee— 

like  the  homes  of  New  England;  yet 
brighter  and  better  far  shall  be  the  homes 
which  are  to  be  builded  in  that  wonder- 
land by  the  sunset  sea,  the  homes  of  a  race 
from  which  shall  spring 

The  flower  of  men. 
To  senre  m  modfl  for  the  mighty  world, 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time.'* 


lUpljr  of  Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoso'. 

Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  replied 
to  Senator  Miller,  and  presented  the  sup« 
posed  view  of  the  Eastern  States  in  a  m:ii9- 
terly  manner.  The  speech  covered  twenty- 
eight  pamphlet  pages,  and  was  referred  to 
by  the  newspaper  as  an  effort  equal  to 
some  of  the  best  by  Charles  Sumner.  We 
make  liberal  extracts  from  the  text,  as  fol- 
lows: 

''Mr.  Pbebident:  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  American  people  founded  a  nation 
upon  the  moral  law.  They  overthrew  by 
force  the  authority  of  their  sovereign,  and 
separated  themselves  from  the  countiy 
wnich  had  planted  them,  alleging  as  their 
justification  to  mankind  certain  proposi- 
tions which  they  held  to  be  self-evident. 

"They  declared — ^and  that  declaration 
is  the  one  foremost  action  of  human  llss- 
tory — ^that  all  men  equally  derive  from 
their  Creator  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  that  equality  in  the  right  to 
that  pursuit  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  the 
divine  justice  in  its  application  to  man- 
kind ;  that  its  security  is  the  end  for  which 
governments  are  formed,  and  its  destruc- 
tion good  cause  why  governments  should 
be  overthrown.  For  a  hundred  years  this 
principle  has  been  held  in  honor.  Under 
its  beneficent  operation  we  have  grown  al- 
most twenty-fold.  Thirteen  States  have 
become  thirty-eight ;  three  pillion  have 
become  fifly  million  *  wealth  and  comfort 
and  education  and  art  have  fiourished 
in  still  larger  proportion.  Every  twenty 
vears  there  is  added  to  the  valuation  of 
this  country  a  wealth  enough  to  buy  the 
whole  German  Empire,  with  its'  buildings 
and  its  ships  and  its  invested  property. 
This  has  been  the  magnet  that  has  drawn 
immigration  hither.  The  human  stream, 
hemmed  in  by  banks  invisible  but  impassa- 
ble, does  not  turn  toward  Mexico,  which 
can  feed  and  clothe  a  world,  or  Scmth 
America,  which  can  feed  and  clothe  a  hun« 
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dred  worlds,  but  seeks  only  that  belt  of 
States  where  it  finds  this  law  in  operation. 
The  marvels  of  comfort  and  happiness  it 
has  wrought  for  us  scarcely  surpass  what 
it  has  done  for  other  countries.  The  im- 
migrant sends  back  the  message  to  those 
he  has  left  behind.  There  is  scarcely  a 
nation  in  Europe  west  of  Russia  which  has 
not  felt  the  force  of  our  example  and  whose 
institutions  are  not  more  or  less  slowly  ap- 
proximating to  our  own. 

"  Every  new  State  as  it  takes  its  place  in 
the  great  family  binds  this  declaration  as  a 
frontlet  upon  its  forehead.  Twenty-four  of 
the  States,  including  California  herself, 
declare  it  in  the  very  opening  sentence  of 
their  constitutions.  Tne  insertion  of  the 
phrase  '  the  pursuit  of  happiness/  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  natural  rights  for  secur- 
ing which  government  is  ordained,  and  the 
denial  of  which  constitutes  just  cause  for 
its  overthrow,  was  intended  as  an  explicit 
affirmation  that  the  right  of  every  human 
being  who  obeys  the  equal  laws  to  go 
everywhere  on  the  surfJEice  of  the  earth 
that  his  welfare  may  require  is  beyond  the 
rightful  control  of  government.  It  is  a 
birthright  derived  immediately  from  him 
who  'made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  iace  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habi- 
tation.' He  made,  so  our  flEithers  held,  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men.  He  gave 
them  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  whereon 
to  dwell.  He  reserved  for  himself  by  his 
agents  heat  and  cold,  and  climate,  and 
soil,  and  water,  and  land  to  determine  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation.  It  has  long 
been  the  fashion  in  some  quarters,  when 
hg«br,  justice,  good  faith,  human  rights 
are  appealed  to^  and  especially  when  the 
'  truths  declared  m  the  opening  sentences  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  in- 
voked as  guides  in  legislation  to  stigmatize 
those  who  make  the  appeal  as  sentimenta- 
lists, incapable  of  dealing  with  practical 
affairs.  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate 
the  falsehood  of  this  notion.  The  men  who 
erected  the  structure  of  this  Qovemment 
were  good,  practical  builders  and  knew 
well  the  quality  of  the  corner-stone  when 
they  laid  it  When  they  put  forth  for 
the  consideration  of  their  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity  the  declaration  which  they 
thought  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind  required  of  them,  they  weighed 
carefully  the  mndamental  proposition  on 
which  their  immortal  argument  rested. 
Lord  Chatham's  famous  sentence  will  bear 
repeating  again : 

When  your  '  lordships  look  at  the 
papers  transmitted  to  us  from  America, 
when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness, 
and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their 
cause  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For 
myself  I  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all 


my  reading  and  observatiob — and  it  has 
been  my  favorite  study,  I  have  read 
Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired 
the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  com- 
plication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  na- 
tion or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference 
to  the  general  Congress  assembled  at 
Philadelphia. 

.  The  doctrine  that  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness  is  an  inalienable  right  with  which  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  asserted  by 
as  religious  a  people  as  ever  lived  at  the 
most  religious  period  of  their  history,  pro- 
pounded by  as  wise,  practical,  and  fiir- 
sighted  statesmen  as  ever  lived  as  the  vin- 
dication for  the  most  momentous  public 
act  of  their  generation,  was  intenaed  to 
commit  the  American  people  in  the  moat 
solemn  manner  to  the  assertion  that  the 
right  to  change  their  homes  at  their  plea- 
sure is  a  natural  ri^ht  of  all  men.  The  doc- 
trine that  free  institutions  are  a  monopoly 
of  the  favored  races,  the  doctrine  that  op- 
pressed people  may  sever  their  old  alie* 
giance  at  will,  but  have  no  right  to  find  a 
new  one,  that  the  bird  may  fly  but  may 
never  light,  is  of  quite  recent  origin. 

California  herself  owing  her  place  in  oar 
Union  to  the  first  victory  of  freedom  in  the 
great  contest  with  African  slavery,  is 
pledged  to  repudiate  this  modem  heresy, 
not  only  by  ner  baptismal  vows,  but  by 
her  share  in  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
of  1863.  Her  constitution  read  thus  nntU 
she  took  Dennis  Kearney  for  her  law- 
giver : 

We,  the  people  of  California,  pateiiil  to 
Almighty  God  for  our  freedom,  in  order  to 
secure  its  blessings,  do  establisn  this  oon- 
stitution. 

DECLARATION  OF  BIGHTS. 

Section  1.  All  men  are  by  nature  free 
and  independent,  and  have  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoy- 
ing and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquir- 
ing, possessing,  and  defending  property, 
and  pursuing  and  obtaining  safety  ana 
happiness. 

Sec.  17.  Foreigners  who  are  or  who 
may  hereafter  become  bona  fide  residents 
of  this  State,  shall  enjoj  the  same  rights  in 
respect  to  the  possession,  enjoyme*>t,  and 
inheritance  of  property,  as  native  bom 
citizens. 

In  the  Revised  Statutes,  section  1999, 
Congress  in  the  most  solemn  manner  de- 
clare that  the  right  of  expatriation  is  be- 
yond the  lawful  control  of^ government: 

Sec  1999.  Whereas  the  right  of  expa- 
triation is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of 
tfU  people,  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness;  and 
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Whereas  in  the  reooffnitioii  of  this  i>rin- 
ciple  this  Goyemment^as  freely  receiyed 
emigrants  from  all  nations,  ana  inyested 
them  with  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

This  is  a  re-enactment,  in  part,  of  the 
statute  of  1868,  of  which  Mr.  Conness, 
then  a  California  Senator,  of 'Irish  birth, 
was,  if  not  the  author,  the  chief  advocate. 

The  California  Senator  called  up  the 
bill  day  after  day.  The  bill  origmally 
proyided  that  the  President  might  order 
the  arrest  and  detention  in  custody  of 
"any  subject  or  citizen  of  such  foreign 
goyemment "  as  should  arrest  and  detam 
any  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States  under  the  claim  that  he  still  re- 
mained subject  to  his  allegiance  to  bis  na- 
tiye  sovereign.    This  gave  rise  to  debate. 

But  there  was  no  controversy  about  the 
part  of  the  bill  which  I  have  read.  The 
preamble  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  ^e  right  of  expatriation  is  a 
natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people, 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  for  the  protection  of  which  the 
GK>yemment  of  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished; and  whereas  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  this  GovemmeDt  has 
freely  received  emigrants  from  all  nations 
and  vested  them  with  the  rights  of  citizen- 
i^p,  &c 

Mr.  Howard  declares  that — 

The  absolute  right  of  expatriation  is  the 
great  leading  American  pnnciple. 

Mr.  Morton  sa^ : 

That  a  man's  ns ht  to  withdraw  from  his 
native  country  and  make  his  home  in  an- 
other, and  tiius  cut  himself  ofi  from  all 
connection  with  his  native  country,  is  a 
part  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  without 
that  his  liberty  is  defective.  We  claim 
that  the  riffht  to  liberty  is  a  natural,  in- 
herent Gtod-siven  right,  and  his  liberty  is 
imperfect  unless  it  carries  with  it  the  right 
of  expatriation. 

The  bill  containing  the  preamble  above 
recited  passed  the  Senate  Dy  a  vote  of  39 
to  5. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
£mperor  of  China  cordialljr  recognize  the 
inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  free  migra- 
tion and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and 
■abjects  respectively  from  the  one  country 
to  the  other  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of 
trade,  or  as  permanent  residents. 

''The  bill  which  passed  Congress  two 
years  affo  and  was  vetoed  by  President 
Ma^es,  tne  treaty  of  1881,  and  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  have  the  same  origin 
and  are  parts  of  the  same  measure.  Two 
years  aso  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  Chi- 
nese laborers  from  our  borders,  in  express 
disregard  of  our  solemn  treaty  obligations. 
This  measure  was  arrested  by  President 


Hayes.  The  treaty  of  1881  extorted  from 
unwilling  China  her  consent  that  we  might 
regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  the  coming  ol 
Chinese  laborers  into  this  country->a  con* 
sent  of  which  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to 
take  advantage.  This  is  entitled  "  A  bill 
to  enforce  treaty  stipulations  with  Chi- 
na." 

"  It  seems  necessary  in  discussing  the 
statute  briefly  to  review  the  history  of  the 
treaty.  First  let  me  say  that  the  title  of 
this  bill  is  deceptive.  There  is  no  stipu- 
lation of  the  treaty  which  the  bill  enforces. 
The  bill  where  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  compact  only  avails  itself  of  a  nrivi- 
lege  which  that  concedes.  China  only  re- 
laxed the  Burlingame  treaty  so  far  as  to 
permit  us  to  '  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend 
the  coming  or  residence '  of  Chinese  la- 
borers, '  but  not  absolutely  to  prohibit  it' 
The  treaty  expressly  declares  *  such  limi- 
tation or  suspension  shall  be  reasonable.' 
But  here  is  proposed  a  statute  which  for 
twenty  years,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
absolutely  inhibits  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  this  country.  The  treaty  pledges 
us  not  absolutely  to  prohibit  it.  The  bill 
is  intended  absolutely  to  prohibit  it. 

"  The  second  article  of  the  treaty  is  this : 

"  Chinese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to 
the  United  States  as  traders,  students,  or 
merchants,  or  from  curiosity,  together  with 
their  body  and  household  servants,  and 
Chinese  laborers,  who  are  now  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  shall  oe  allowed  to  go  and  come 
of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and 
shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  exemptions  which  are  ac- 
corded to  tne  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nations. 

"  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  C4^* 
plexand  cumbrous  passport  system  pro- 
vided in  the  last  twelve  sections  of  the  Dill 
was  not  intended  as  an  evasion  of  this 
agreement.  Upon  what  other  nation,  fa- 
vored or  not,  IS  such  a  burden  imposed? 
This  is  the  execution  of  a  promise  that 
they  may  come  and  go  '  of  their  own  free 
will.' 

"  What  has  happened  within  thirteen 
years  that  the  great  Republic  should  strike 
its  flag?  What  change  has  come  over  us 
that  we  should  eat  the  bravest  and  the  tru- 
est words  we  ever  spoke?  From  1858  to 
1880  there  was  added  to  the  population  of 
the  country  42,000  Chinese. 

"  I  give  a  table  from  the  census  of  1880 
showing  the  Chinese  population  of  each 
Stote: 

Statement  showing  the  Chinese  poptdaiion 
in  each  State  and  Territory,  according  to 
the  United  States  censuses  of  1870  and  qf 
1880. 

Alabama 4 

Alaska  .»— m^—  _—..».^ 

Arizona..'.*'.*.'.*!!*'.'.'!.'."*.'!!!!  20        1,680 
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Arkansas .....•..•  98 

California 49,310 

Colorado 7 

Connecticut 2 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Florida 

Georgia 1 

Idaho 4,274 

Illinois 1 

Indiana 

Iowa 3 

Kansas 


134 

75,025 

610 

124 

238 

1 

13 

18 

17 

8,378 

210 

33 

47 

19 

10 

481 

9 

6 

237 

27 

53 

52 

94 

1,764 

18 

5,420 

14 

176 

55 

924 


'Kentucky.... 1 

Louisiana 71 

Maine 1 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 97 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota 

Misssissippi 16 

Missouri 3 

Montana 1,949 

Nebraska 

Nevada 3,152 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 15 

New  Mexico 

New  York 29 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 1         114 

Oregon 3,330      9,513 

Pennsylvania 14        160 

Rhode  Island 27 

South  Carolina 1            9 

Tennessee 26 

Texas 25        141 

Utah 445         501 

Vermont 

Virginia. 4            6 

Washington 234      3,182 

West  Virginia. 14 

Wisconsin 16 

Wyoming 143        914 

Total 63,254  105,463 

"  By  the  census  of  1880  the  number  of 
Chinese  tn  this  countnr  was  105,000 — one 
five-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  Chinese  are  the  most  eUsily 
governed  race  in  the  world.  Yet  every 
Chinaman  in  America  has  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  Americans  to  control  him. 

The  immigration  was  also  constantly  de- 
creasing for  the  last  half  of  the  decade. 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  the  num- 
bers as  follows,  (for  the  first  eight  years  the 
fibres  are  those  of  the  entire  Asiatic  im- 
migration:) 

The  number  of  immigrants  from  Asia, 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics  is  as  follows,  namely : 

1871 7,236 

1872 7,825 

1878 20,826 


1874 13,857 

1875 16,498 

1876 22,948 

1877 10,640 

1878 9,014 


Total 108,339 

And   firom   China   for  the  year  ended 
June  30 — 


1879. 

1880. 


9,604 
5,802 


Total 15,406 

Grand  Total 123,745 

"See  also,  Mr.  President,  how  this  class 
of  immigrants,  diminishing  in  itself,  di- 
minishes still  more  in  its  proportion  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  numoers  who  conie 
from  other  lands.  Against  22,943  Asialic 
immigrants  in  1876,  there  are  but  5,802  in 
1880.  In  1878  there  were  9,014  from  Asia, 
in  a  total  of  153,207,  or  one  in  seventeen 
of  the  entire  immigration ;  and  this  in- 
cludes all  persons  who  entered  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  to  go  to  any  South  American 
country.  In  1879  there  were  9,604  from 
China  in  a  total  of  250,565,  or  one  in 
twenty-six.  In  1880  there  were  5,802  from 
China  in  a  total  immigration  of  593,359,  or 
one  in  one  hundred  and  two.  The  whole 
Chinese  population,  then,  when  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  was  taken,  was  but  one  in  five 
hundred  of  our  people.  The  whole  Chinese 
immigration  was  but  one  in  one  hundred 
and  two  of  the  total  immigration :  while 
the  total  annual  immigration  quadrupled 
from  1878  to  1880,  the  Chinese  wae  in 
1880  little  more  than  one-half  what  it  was 
in  1878,  and  one- fourth  what  it  was  in  1876. 

"The  number  of  immigrants  of  all 
nations  was  720,045  in  1881.  Of  these 
20,711  were  Chinese.  There  is  no  record 
in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  number 
who  departed  within  the  year.  But  a  very 
high  anti-Chinese  authority  places  it  above 
10,000.  Perhaps  the  ezpection  that  the 
hostile  legislation  under  the  treaty  would 
not  affect  persons  who  entered  before  it 
took  efiect  stimulated  somewhat  their 
coming.  But  the  addition  to  the  Chinese 
population  was  less  than  one  seventy' 
second  of  the  whole  immimtion.  All 
the  Chinese  in  the  country  ao  not  exceed 
the  population  of  its  sixteenth  city.  All 
the  Cninese  in  California  hardly  KurpasB 
the  number  which  is  easily  govemea  in 
Shanghai  by  a  police  of  one  hundred  men. 
There  are  as  many  pure  blooded  Gypsies 
wandering  about  the  country  as  there  are 
Chinese  in  California.  What  an  insult  to 
American  intelligence  to  ask  leave  of 
China  to  keep  out  her  people,  bec&use 
this  little  handful  of  almond-eyed  Asis4icft 
threaten  to  destroy  our  boasted  civUiza- 
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(ion.  We  go  boasting  of  our  democracy, 
and  our  superiority,  and  our  strength.  Tne 
flag  bears  tne  stars  of  hope  to  all  nations. 
A  hundred  thousand  Chinese  land  in 
California  and  everything  is  changed.  Qod 
has  not  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
any  longer.  The  self-evident  truth  be- 
comes a  self-evident  lie.  The  golden  rule 
does  not  apply  to  the  natives  of  the  con- 
tinent where  it  was  fin»t  uttered.  The 
United  Stites  surrender  to  China,  the  Re- 
public to  the  despot,  America  to  Asia,  Jesus 
to  Joss. 

''  There  is  another  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this  prejudice  of  race  which  has 
happily  almost  died  out  here,  which  has 
come  aown  from  the  dark  a^es  and  which 
survives  with  unabated  ferocity  in  Eastern 
Europe.  I  mean  the  hatred  of  the  Jew. 
The  persecution  of  the  Hebrew  has  never, 
so  fjur  as  I  know,  taken  the  form  of  an 
af&ont  to  labor.  In  eYery  other  particular 
the  reproaches  which  for  ten  centuries 
have  been  leveled  at  him  are  reproduced 
to  do  service  against  the  Chinese.  The 
Hebrew,  so  it  was  said,  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian. He  did  not  affiliate  or  a83imilate 
into  the  nations  where  he  dwelt  He  was 
an  unclean  thing,  a  dor,  to  whom  the 
crime  of  the  crucifixion  of  his  Saviour  was 
never  to  be  forgiven.  The  Chinese  quar- 
ter of  San  Francisco  had  its  type  in  every 
city  of  Europe.  If  the  Jew  ventured  from 
his  hidine-piace  he  was  stoned.  His 
wealth  made  him  the  prey  of  the  rapacity 
of  the  noble,  and  his  poverty  and  weakness 
the  victim  of  the  rabbie.  Yet  how  has  this 
Orient  cont^uered  Christendom  by  the 
sublimify  of  his  patience?  The  great  poet 
of  New  England,  who  sits  by  every  Ameri- 
can fireside  a  beloved  and  perpetual  guest, 
in  that  masterpiece  of  his  art,  the  Jewish 
Cemetery  at  Newport,  has  described  the 
degradation  and  the  triumph  of  these  per- 
secuted children  of  Ood. 

Bow  cftme  Uiey  hnre  ?    What  bunt  of  Chrlstlui  hate, 

What  pvnecation,  mercileiM  and  blind, 
DroT-e  o'er  th«  soa— that  dwert  desolate  — 

Th«M  Isfamael*  and  (lagi&n  of  mankind? 
Thav  HT6d  in  narrow  streata  and  lanes  obeoara, 

Qhetto  and  Jadenstraaa,  in  mirk  and  mire; 
Tan^ht  in  the  echool  of  patience  to  endure 

Tba  life  of  anguiiih  and  tiie  death  of  flraw 

Anathema  mannathal  was  the  cty 

That  rang  from  town  to  town,  from  atrpet  to  atrset; 
At  erery  gate  tlie  Arcurer^  Murdecai 

Was  mocked  and  Joerod,  and  spumed  by  Chrlatian  feet 

Pride  and  hnmfliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  thorn  through  the  world  where*tr  they 
went; 
TraiBpled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand. 

And  yet  imshaken  aa  the  eontinani. 

Forty  years*  ago — 
Says  Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  great  Jew 
who  held  England  in  the  hollow  of  his 
lUind,  and  who  played  on  her  aristocracy 
as  on  an  organ,  who  made  himself  the 
master  of  an  alien  nation,  'ts  ruler,  its 
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oracle,  and  through  it,  and  in  despite  of  it; 
for  a  time  the  master  of  Europe — 

Forty  years  ago — not  a  longer  period 
than  the  children  of  lerael  were  wanderins 
in  the  desert — the  two  most  dishonorea 
races  in  Europe  were  the  Attic  and  the  He- 
brew. The  world  has  probably  by  this 
discovered  that  it  is  imposed ble  to  destroy 
the  Jews.  The  attempt  to  extirpate  them 
has  been  made  under  the  most  &vorable 
auspices  and  on  the  largest  scale ;  the  most 
considerable  means  that  man  could  com- 
mand have  been  pertinaciously  applied  to 
this  object  for  the  longest  period  of  re- 
corded time.  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Assyrian 
kings,  Roman  emperors,  Scandinavian 
crusaders,  Gothic  princes,  and  holy  inqui- 
sitors, have  alike  devoted  their  energies  to 
the  fulfillment  of  this  common  nurpoee. 
Expatriation,  exile,  captivity,  connscation, 
torture  on  the  most  ingenious  and  massa- 
cre on  the  most  extensive  scale,  a  curious 
system  of  degrading  customs  and  debasing 
laws  which  would  have  broken  the  heart 
of  an^  other  people,  have  been  tried,  and 
in  yam. 

"Lord  Beaconsfield  admits  that  the  JewB 
contribute  more  than  their  proportion  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  vile ;  that  the  lowest 
class  of  Jew9  are  obdurate,  mali^ant, 
odious,  and  revolting.  And  yet  this  race 
of  dogs,  as  it  has  been  often  termed  in 
scorn,  furnishes  Europe  to-day  its  masters 
in  finance  and  oratorv  and  statesmanship 
and  art  and  music.  Rachel,  Mozart^  Men- 
delssohn, Disraeli,  Rothschild,  Beniamin. 
Heine,  are  but  samples  of  the  intellectual 
DOwer  of  a  race  which  to-day  controls  the 
nuance  and  the  press  of  Europe. 

"  I  do  not  controvert  the  evidence  which 
is  relied  upon  to  show  that  there  are  great 
abuses,  great  dangers, 'great  offenses,  wnich 
have  grown  out  of  the  coming  of  this  peo- 
ple. Much  of  the  evil  I  believe  might  be 
cured  by  State  and  municipal  authority. 
Congress  may  rightfully  be  called  upon  to 
go  to  the  limit  of  the  just  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government  in  rendering  its  aid. 

*'  We  should  have  capable  and  vigilant 
consular  officers  in  the  Asiatic  ports  from 
which  these  immigrants  come,  without 
whose  certificate  they  should  not  be  re- 
ceived on  board  ship,  and  who  should  see 
to  it  that  no  person  except  those  of  good 
character  ana  no  person  whose  labor  is  not 
his  own  property  oe  allowed  to  come  over. 
Especially  should  the  trade  in  human 
labor  under  all  disguises  be  suppressed. 
Filthy  habits  of  living  must  surely  be  with- 
in the  control  of  municipal  r^ulation. 
Every  Btate  ma^r  by  legislation  or  by  muni- 
cipal ordinance  in  its  towns  and  cities  pre- 
scribe the  dimension  of  dwellings  and  hmit 
the  number  who  may  occupy  the  same 
tenement 

"But  it  is.  urged — and  this  in  my  judg- 
ment is  the  greatest  argument  for  the  bill— 
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that  the  introducrion  of  the  labor  of  the 
Chinese  reduces  the  wages  of  the  American 
laborer.  '  We  are  ruined  b?  Chinese  cheap 
labor"  is  a  cry  not  limiteU  to  the  claas  to 
whose  representative  the  brilliant  humor- 
ist of  California  first  ascaribed  it  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  lowering  any  where  the  wages 
of  any  American  lalK)r,  skilled  or  unskilled. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  maintenance 
and  the  increase  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  wages  of  the  American  working  man 
should  be  the  one  principal  object  of  our 
legislation.  The  share  in  the  product  of 
aericuRure  or  manufacture  which  goes  to 
l{u>or  should,  and  I  believe  will,  steadily 
increase.  For  that,  and  for  that  only^  ex- 
ists our  protective  system.  The  acquisition 
of  wealtn,  national  or  individual,  is  to  be 
desired  onlv  for  that.  The  statement  of 
the  accomplished  Senator  from  California 
on  this  point  meets  my  heartiest  concur- 
rence. I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  men, 
if  such  there  be,  who  favor  high  protection 
and  cheap  labor. 

"  But  I  Delieve  that  the  Chinese,  to  whom 
the  terms  of  the  California  Senator  attri- 
bute skill  enough  to  displace  the  American 
in  every  field  requiring  intellectual  vigor, 
will  learn  very  soon  to  insist  on  his  full 
share  of  the  product  of  his  work.  But  whe- 
ther that  be  true  or  not,  the  wealth  he  cre- 
ates will  make  better  and  not  worse  the  con- 
dition of  every  higher  class  of  labor.  Th  ere 
may  be  trouble  or  failure  in  adjusting  new 
relations.  But  sooner  or  later  everv  new 
class  of  industrious  and  productive  labor- 
ers elevates  the  class  it  displaces.  The 
dread  of  an  injury  to  our  laoor  from  the 
Chinese  rests  on  the  same  fallacy  that  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, and  which  opposed  the  commg  of 
the  Irishman  and  tne  German  and  the 
Swede.  Within  my  memoijr  in  New  Ens- 
land  all  the  lower  places  m  factories,  all 
places  of  domestic  service,  were  filled  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  American  farm- 
ers. The  Irishmen  came  over  to  take  their 
§  laces ;  but  the  American  farmer's  son  and 
aughter  did  not  suffer;  they  were  only 
elevated  to  a  higher  plane.  In  the  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  community  their 
share  is  much  greater.  The  Irishman  rose 
from  the  bog  or  the  hovel  of  his  native  land 
to  the  comlbrt  of  a  New  England  home, 
and  placed  his  c  hildren  in  a  New  England 
school.  The  Yankee  rises  firom  the  loom 
and  the  spinning-jenny  to  be  the  teacher, 
the  skillea  laborer  in  the  machine  shop,  the 
inventor,  the  merchant,  or  the  opulent 
landholaer  and  farmer  of  the  West. 


A  letter  from  F.  A.  Bee,  Chinese  Con- 
sul, approving  the  management  of  the  es- 
tate, accompanied  the  report  of  the  re- 
feree: 

"Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  the 


Senate  by  reading  the  abundant  testimony, 
of  which  this  is  but  the  sample,  of  the  poe- 
session  by  the  people  of  this  race  of  Uie 
possibility  of  a  development  of  every  qua- 
lity of  intellect,  art,  character,  which  fits 
them  for  citizenship,  for  republicanism,  for 
Christianity. 

"  Humanity,  capable  of  infinite  dqolJiB 
of  degradation,  is  capable  also  of  infinite 
heights  of  excellence.  The  Chinese,  like 
all  other  races^  has  given  us  its  examples 
of  both.  To  rescue  humanity  from  this 
degradation  is,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  the 
great  object  of  God's  moral  government  on 
earth.  It  is  not  by  injustice,  exclusion, 
caste,  but  by  reverence  for  the  individual 
soul  that  we  can  aid  in  this  consummatiozu 
It  is  not  b^  Chinese  policies  that  China  is 
to  be  civilized.  I  believe  that  the  immor- 
tal truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence came  from  the  same  source  with  the 
Golden  Bule  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  We  can  trust  Him  who  promul- 
gated these  laws  to  keep  the  country  safe 
that  obeys  them.  The  laws  of  the  umverse 
have  their  own  sanction.  They  will  not 
fail.  The  power  that  causes  the  compass 
to  point  to  the  north,  that  dismisses  the 
star  on  its  pathway  through  the  dues,  pro- 
mising that  in  a  thousand  years  it  shall  re- 
turn again  true  to  its  hour  and  keep  His 
word,  will  vindicate  His  own  moral  law. 
As  surely  as  the  path  on  which  our  fathers 
entered  a  hundred  years  ago  led  to  safety, 
to  strength,  to  glory,  so  surely  will  the 

Cath  on  which  we  now  propose  to  enter 
ring  us  to  shame,  to  weakness,  and  to 
peril." 

On  the  8d  of  March  the  debate  was  re- 
newed. Senator  Farley  protested  that  un- 
less Chinese  immigration  is  prohibited  it 
will  be  impossible  to  protect  the  CSiinese 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  feeling  andnst 
them  now  is  such  that  restraint  is  dimcolt, 
as  the  people,  forced  out  of  emplo3rment  by 
them^  and  irritated  by  their  constantly  in' 
creasing  numbers,  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
submit  to  the  deprivations  they  sufier  by 
the  presence  of  a  Chinese  population  im* 
ported  as  slaves  and  absorbing  to  their  own 
benefit  the  labor  of  the  country.  A  remark 
of  Mr.  Farley  about  the  Chihese  led  Mr. 
Hoar  to  ask  if  they  were  not  the  inventors 
of  the  printinj^  press  and  of  gunpowder. 
To  this  question  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nevada. 
made  a  brief  speech,  which  was  considered 
remarkable,  principally  because  it  was  one 
of  the  very  tew  speeches  of  any  leneth  that 
he  has  made  since  he  became  a  Senatcur. 
Instead  of  agreeing  with  Mr.  Hoar  that  the 
Chinese  had  inv<euted  the  printing  press 
and  gunpowder,  he  said  that  information 
he  had  receivea  led  him  to  believe  that  Uie 
Chinese  were  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
either  of  these  inventions.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  stolen  them  from  Aryans  or 
Caucasians  who  wandered  into  the  ~ 
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dom.    Mr.  Hoar  smiled  incredulously  and 
made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
neyer  heard  of  those  Aryans  or  Caucasians 
before. 
Continuing  his  remarks/ Mr.  Farley  ex- 

f tressed  his  belief  that  should  the  Mongo- 
ian  population  increase  and  the  Chinese 
come  in  contact  with  the  Africans,  the  con- 
tact would  result  in  demoralization  and 
bloodshed  which  the  laws  could  not  pre- 
vent Pig-tailed  Chi namen.  would  take  the 
place  everywhere  of  the  working  girl  unless 
Congress  extended  its  protection  to  Califbr- 
nia  and  her  white  people,  who  had  by  their 
Votes  demanded  a  prohibition  of  Chinese 
immi^ation.  Mr.  Maxey,  interpreting  the 
Constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
of  it  an  argument  against  Chinese  immi- 
gration,  said  he  founa  nothing  in  it  to  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  that  the  mmers  of  it 
intended  to  bring  into  this  country  all  na- 
tions and  races.  The  only  people  the 
&thers  had  in  view  as  citizens  were  those 
of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  they  contempla- 
ted naturalization  only  for  such,  for  tney 
had  distinctly  set  forth  that  the  heritage  of 
freedom  was  to  be  for  their  posterity.  No- 
body would  pretend  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  was'ezpected  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  b^me  mixed  up  with  all  sorts 
of  races  and  call  the  result  '^onr  posterity." 
While  the  American  people  had,  in  conse- 
mience  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  been 
iible  to  withstand  the  contact  with  the  Af- 
rican, the  Africans  would  never  stand  be- 
fore the  Chinese.  Mr.  Maxey  opposed  the 
Chinese  because  they  do  not  come  here  to 
be  citizens,  because  the  lower  classes  of 
Chinese  alone  are  immigrants,  and  because 
by  contact  they  poison  the  minds  of  the  less 
intelligent 

Mr.  Saulsbury  had  something  to  say  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Gkurland,  who  vo- 
ted againi^t  the  last  bill  because  the  treaty 
had  not  been  modified,  esroressed  his  belief 
that  the  Government  coula  exercise  proper- 
ly all  the  powers  proposed  to  be  bestowed 
bv  this  bill.  Some  time  was  consumed  by 
Mr.  Ingalls  in  advocacy  of  an  amendment 
offered  oy  him,  proposing  to  limit  the  sus- 
pension of  immijpation  to  10  instead  of 
20  years.  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Bayard  op- 
posed the  amendment,  Mr.  Bayard  taking 
the  ground  that  Congress  ought  not  to  dis- 
regard the  substantialljT  unanimous  wish  of 
the  people  of  California,  as  expressed  at 
the  polls,  for  absolute  prohibition.  The 
debate  was  interrupted  by  a  motion  for  an 
executive  session,  and  the  bill  went  over  un- 
til Monday,  to  be  takeif  up  then  as  the  un- 
fini«hed  business. 

On  March  6th  a  vote  was  ordered  on 
Senator  Ingalls'  amendment.  It  was  de- 
feated on  a  tie  vote— jeas  28.  nays  28. 

The  vote  in  detail  is  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair, 
Brown,  Oockrell,  Conger,  Davis  of  Illinois, 


Dawes,  Edmunds,  Frye,  Harris/ Hoar,  In- 
galls, Jackson,  Lapham,  McDill,  McMil- 
lan, Mitchell,  Morrell.  Saunders,  Sewell, 
Sherman  and  Teller — 28. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bavard,  Beck,  Call,  Came- 
ron of  Wisconsin,  Cfoke,  Fair,  Farley,  Qar- 
l:*nd^  George,  Hale,  Hampton,  !l^ill  of 
Colorado,  Jonas,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Mc- 
PhersoTK  Marcy.  Miller  of  California,  Mil- 
ler of  New  York,  Morgan,  Ransom,  Slater, 
Vest  and  Walker— 23. 

Pairs  were  announced  between  Davis,  o/ 
West  Virginia,  Saulsbury,  Butler,  John- 
son, Kellogg,  Jones,  of  Florida,  and  GTrover, 
against  the  amendment,  and  Messrs.  Win- 
dom,  Ferrv,  Hawley,  Piatt,  Pugh,  Rollins 
and  Van  Wyck  in  the  affirmative.  Mr 
Camden  was  also  paired. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  partially  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Hoar  argued  that  the  right  to  decide  what 
constitutes  the  moral  law  was  one  inherent 
in  the  Government,  and  by  analogy  the 
right  to  regulate  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple who  shall  come  into  it  belonged  to  a 
Government.  This  depended  upon  national 
politv  and  the  fact  as  to  most  of  the  ancient 
republics  that  they  did  not  possess  homo- 
geneity was  the  cause  of  their  fall.  As  to 
the  Swiss  Republic,  it  was  untrue  that  it 
was  not  homogeneous.  The  difference 
there  was  not  one  of  race  but  of  different 
varieties  of  the  same  race,  all  of  which  are 
analogous  and  consistent  with  each  other. 
It  would  not  be  contended  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  a  republic  that  its  citizens 
should  be  made  of  diverse  races,  with  di- 
verse views  and  diverse  obligations  as  to 
what  the  common  prosperity  of  all  required. 
Therefore  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
charge  of  a  violation  of  moral  and  public 
law  in  our  making  a  distinction  as  to  thd 
foreigners  we  admit.  He  challenged  Mr. 
Hoar  to  produce  an  authority  on  national 
law  which  denied  the  right  of  one  nation 
to  declare  what  people  of  other  nations 
should  come  among  tnem.  John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams,  not  unworthy  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  joined  in  asserting  in  the 
Declaration  of  Indeoendence  the  right  of 
the  colonies  to  establish  for  themselves, 
not  for  other  peoples,  a  Government  of 
their  own,  not  the  Government  of  some- 
body else.  The  declaration  asserted  the 
family  or  consolidated  right  of  a  people 
within  any  Territory  to  determine  the  con« 
ditions  upon  which  they  would  go  on,  anl 
this  included  the  matter  of  receiving  the 
people  from  other  shores  into  their  family. 
This  idea  was  followed  in  the  Constitution 
by  requiring  naturalization.  The  China- 
man may  be  with  us,  but  he  is  not  of  us. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  his  naturalization 
is  that  he  must  be  friendly  to  the  institu- 
tions and  intrinsic  polity  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Upon  the  theory  of  the  li^issachu- 
setts  Senators,  that  there  is  a  universal 
oneness  of  one  human  being  with  every 
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other  human  'being  on  the  globe,  this  tra- 
ditional and  fundamental  principle  was 
entirely  ignored.  Such  a  theory  as  applied 
to  Government  was  contrary  to  all  human 
experience,  to  all  discussion,  and  to  every 
step  of  the  founders  of  our  Government, 
lie  said  that  Mr.  Sumner,  the  predecessor 
of  Mr.  Hoar,  was  the  author  ol  the  law  on 
the  coolie  traffic,  which  imposes  fines  and 

fenalties  more  severe  than  those  in  this 
ill  upon  any  master  of  an  American  ves- 
sel csmrying  a  Chinaman  who  is  a  servant. 
The  present  bill  followed  that  legislation. 
Mr.  Edmunds  added  that  he  would  vote 
against  the  bill  if  the  twenty-year  clause 
was  retained,  but  would  maintain  the 
soundness  of  principle  he  had  enunciated. 
Mr.  Hoar  argued  in  replv  that  the  right 
of  expatriation  carried  with  it  the  right  to 
a  home  for  the  citizen  in  the  country  to 
which  he  comes,  and  that  the  bill  violated 
not  only  this  but  the  principles  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
which  made  citizenship  the  birthright  of 
every  one  bom  on  our  soil,  and  prohibited 
an  abridgement  of  the  suffrage  because  of 
race,  color,  etc. 

Mr.  Ingalls  moved  an  amendment  post- 
poning the  time  at  which  the  act  shall  take 
effect  until  sixty  days  after  information 
of  its  passage  has  been  communicated  to 
China. 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Dawes,  Teller 
and  Bayard,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brown 
Mr.  Ingalls  modified  his  amendment  by 
providing  that  the  act  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  ninety  days  after  its  passage, 
and  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  amendments 
were  adopted  making  the  second  section 
read  as  follows :  **  That  any  master  of  anv 
vessel  of  whatever  nationality,  who  shall 
knowingly  on  such  vessel  bring  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  per- 
mit to  be  landed  any  Chinese  laborer,  *'  &c. 

Mr.  Hoar  moved  to  amend  by  add- 
ing the  following:  ''Provided,  that  this 
biU  shall  not  app.v  to  any  skilled  laborer 
who  shall  establish  that  he  comes  to  this 
country  without  any  contract  beyond  which 
his  labor  is  the  property  of  any  person  be- 
sides himself. "    . 

Mr.  Farley  suffgefited  that  all  the  Chinese 
would  claim  to  be  skilled  laborors. 

Mr.  Hoar  replied  that  it  would  test 
whether  the  bill  struck  at  coolies  or  at 
skilled  labor. 

The  amendment  was  rejected — ^Yeas,  17 ; 
nays,  27. 

Mr.  Call  moved  to  strike  out  the  section 
which  forfeits  the  vessel  for  the  offense  of 
the  master.    Lost. 

Mr.  Hoar  moved  to  amend  by  inserting: 
"  Provided  that  any  laborer  wno  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  from  the  U.  S.  Consul  at 
the  port  Vhere  he  shall  embark  that  he  is 
•Q  artisan  coming  to  this  country  at  his 


own  expense  and  of  his  own  will,  shall  not 
be  affected  by  this  bill."  Lost — ^ycas  19, 
nays  24. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  CalifomiBy 
the  provision  diVecting  the  removal  of  any 
Chinese  unlawfully  found  in  a  CostomB 
Collection  district  by  the  Collector,  was 
amtoded  to  direct  that  he  shall  be  removed 
to  the  place  from  whence  he  came. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown  an  amendment 
was  adopted  providing  that  the  mark  of  a 
Chinese  immigrant,  duly  attested  by  a 
witness,  may  be  taJren  as  his  signature 
upon  the  certificate  of  resignation  or  regis- 
tration issued  to  him. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farley  that 
hereafter  no  State  Court  or  United  States 
Court  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship. 
Mr.  Hawley,  of  Conn.,  on  the  following 
day  spoke  a|;ainst  what  he  denounced  as 
"  a  bill  of  iniquities." 

On  the  9th  of  March  what  proved  a  long 
and  interesting  debate  was  closed,  the 
leading  speech  being  made  by  Senator 
Jones  (Rep.)  of  Nevada,  in  favor  of  the 
biP  After  showing  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  influx  of  the  Chinese  upon  the  Pa« 
cific  coast  and  answering  some  of  the  aira- 
ments  of  the  opponents  of  restriction,  fir. 
Jones  said  that  he  had  noticed  that  most 
of  those  favoring  Chinese  immigration 
were  advocates  of  a  hi^h  tariff  to  protect 
American  labor.  But,  judging  from  indi- 
cations, it  is  not  the  American  laborer,  but 
the  lordly  manufacturing  capitalist  who  is 
to  be  protected  as  against  the  European 
capitalist,  and  who  is  to  sell  everything  he 
has  to  sell  in  an  American  market,  one  in 
which  other  capitalists  cannot  compete 
with  him,  while  he  buys  that  which  he  has 
to  buy — ^the  labor  of  men — ^in  the  most 
open  market  He  demands  for  the  latter 
free  trade  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  would 
have  not  only  free  trade  in  bringing  in  la- 
borers of  our  own  race,  but  the  Cninese, 
the  most  skilful  and  cunning  laborers  of 
the  world.  The  laborer,  however,  is  to 
buy  from  his  capitalist  master  in  a  protec- 
tive market,  but  that  which  he  himself  hm 
to  sell,  his  labor,  and  which  he  must  sell 
every  day  (for  ne  cannot  wait,  like  the 
capitalist,  for  better  times  or  travel  here 
and  there  to  dispose  of  it),  he  must  sell  in 
the  openest  market  of  the  world.  When 
the  artisans  of  this  country  shall  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  market  in  which 
they  sell  the  only  thing  they  have  to  sell 
is  an  open  one  they  wiU  demand,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  their  existence,  that  they 
shall  have  an  open  market  in  which  to  buy 
what  they  want  As  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes)  said  he  wanted 
•the  people  to  know  that  the  bill  was  a  blow 
struck  at  labor,  Mr.  Jones  said  he  reitera- 
ted the  assertion  with  the  qualification 
that  it  was  not  a  blow  at  our  own,  but  ai 
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underpaid  pan  per  labor.  That  cheap  labor 
produces  natioaal  wealth  is  a  fallacy,  as 
shown  by  the  home  condition  o.^  ^he  360,- 
000,000  of  Chinamen. 

'*  Was  the  bringing  of  the  little  brown 
man  a  sort  of  counter  balance  to  the  trades 
unions  of  this  country?  If  he  may  be 
brought  here,  wh^  may  not  the  products 
of  his  toil  come  in  ?  "Now,  when  the  la- 
borer is  allowed  to  get  that  share  from  his 
labor  that  civilization  has  decided  he  shall 
have,  the  little  brown  man  is  introduced. 
He  (ULt,  Jones.)  believed  in  protection, 
and  had  no  prejudice  against  tne  capital- 
ist, but  he  would  have  capital  and  labor 
equally  protected.  Enlarging  upon  the 
consideration  that  the  intelligence  or  crea- 
tive genius  of  a  country  in  overcoming  ob- 
stacles, not  its  material  resources,  consti- 
tutes its  wealth,  and  that  the  low  wa^es  of 
the  Chinese,  while  benefiting  individual 
employers,  would  ultimately  impoverish 
the  country  by  removing  the  stimulant  to 
create  labor-saving  machinery  and  like  in- 
yentions.  Mr.  Jones  snoke  of  what  he 
called  the  dearth  of  intellectual  activity  in 
the  South  in  every  department  but  one, 
that  of  politics. 

"  This  was  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
servile  race  there.  The  absence  of  South- 
ern names  in  the  Patent  Office  is  an  illus- 
tration. We  would  not  welcome  the 
Africans  here.  Their  presence  was^  not  a 
blessing  to  us,  but  an  impediment  in  our 
way.  The  relations  of  the  white  and 
colored  races  of  the  South  were  now  no 
nearer  adjustment  than  they  were  years 
a^.  He  would  prophesy  that  the  Anican 
race  would  never  oe  permitted  to  dominate 
any  State  of  the  South.  The  experiment 
to  that  end  had  been  a  dismal  failure,  and 
a  failure  not  becauie  we  have  not  tried  to 
make  it  succeed,  but  because  laws  away 
above  human  laws  have  placed  the  one 
race  superior  to  and  far  above  the  other. 
The  votes  of  the  ignorant  class  might  pre- 
ponderate, but  intellect,  not  numbers,  is 
the  superior  force .  in  this  world.  We 
clothed  the  Afi'ican  in  the  Union  blue  and 
the  belief  that  he  was  one  day  to  be  free 
was  the  candle-light  in  his  soul,  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  aspire  to  be  free  and  another 
thin^  to  nave  the  intelligence  and  sterling 

Dualities  of  character  that  can  maintain 
ree  government.  Mr.  Jones  here  ex- 
pressed his  bolief  that,  if  left  alone  to  main- 
tain a  government,  the  negro  would  gradu- 
ally retrograde  and  go  bacK  to  the  methods 
of  his  ancestors.  This,  he  added,  may  be 
heresy,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  truth.  If, 
when  the  first  shipload  of  African  slaves 
came  to  this  country  the  belief  had  spread 
that  they  would  be  the  cause  of  political 
agitation,  a  civil  war,  and  the  future  had 
been  foreseen,  would  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  land  ? 
How  much  of  this  country  would  now 


be  worth  preserving  if  the  North  had  been 
covered  by  Africans  as  is  South  Carolina 
to-day,  in  view  of  their  non-assimilative 
character?  The  wisest  policy  would  have 
been  to  exclude  them  at  the  outset.  So 
we  say  of  the  Chinese  to-day.  he  exclaim* 
edj  and  for  greater  reason,  oecause  their 
skill  makes  them  more  formidable  compe- 
titors than  the  negro.  Subtle  and  adept 
in  manipulation,  the  Chinaman  can  be 
■  put  into  almost  any  kind  of  a  factory.  His 
\  race  is  as  obnoxious  to  us  and  as  impossi' 
ble  folr  us  to  assimilate  with  as  was  the 
negro  race.  His  race  has  outlived  every 
other  because  it  is  homogeneous,  and  fur 
that  reason  alone.  It  has  imposed  its  re- 
ligion and  peculiarities  upon  its  conquer- 
ors and  still  lived.  If  the  immigration  is 
not  checked  now,  when  it  is  within  man- 
ageable limits,  it. will  be  too  late  to  check 
it.  What  do  we  find  in  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  or  the  Afirican  to  induce  us  to 
admit  another  race  into  our  midst  ?  It  is 
because  the  Pacific  coast  favor  our  own 
civilization,  not  that  of  another  race,  that 
they  discourage  the  coming  of  these  peo- 
ple. They  believe  in  the  homogeneity  of 
our  race,  and  that  upon  this  depends  the 
progress  of  our  institutions  and  everything 
on  which  we  build  our  hopes. 

Mr.  MoBBiLL,  (Rep.)  of  Vt.,  said  he  ap- 
preciated the  necessity  of  restrictinff  Chi- 
nese immi^ation,  but  desired  that  the  bill 
should  stnctly  conform  to  treaty  require- 
ments and  be  so  perfected  that  questions 
arising  under  it  might  enable  it  to  pass 
the  ordeal  of  judicial  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Shebman,  (Rep.)  of  Ohio,  referring 
to  the  passport  system,  said  the  bill  adop^ 
ed  some  oi  the  most  offensive  features  of 
European  despotism.  He  was  averse  to 
hot  haste  in  applying  a  policy  foreign  to 
the  habits  of  our  people,  and  regarded  the 
measure  as  too  sweeping  in  many  of  its 
provisions  and  as  reversing  our  immigra- 
tion policy. 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Ingalls,  Far- 
ley, Maxey,  Brown  and  Teller,  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Farley,  which  provides  that 
hereafter  no  court  shall  admit  Chinese  to 
citizenship,  ¥ras  adopted — yeas  25,  nays  22. 

The  following  is  tne  vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Beck,  Call,  Cam- 
eron of  Wisconsin.  Cockrell,  Coke,  Fair, 
Farley,  Garland,  Greorge,  Gorman,  Harris, 
Jackson,  Jonas,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Maxey, 
Morgan,  Pugh,  Ransom,  Slater,  Teller, 
Vance,  Vest,  v  oorhees  and  Walker — 25. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair, 
Brown,  Conger,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Dawes, 
Edmunds,  Frye,  Hale,  Hill  of  Colorado, 
Hoar,  Ingalls,  Lapham,  McDill,  McMil^ 
Ian,  Miller  of  New  York,  Mitchell,  Mor- 
rill, Plumb,  Saunders  and  Sawyer — 22. 

Mr.  Grover's  amendment  construing  the 
words  "  Chinese  laborers,"  wherever  used 
in  the  act,  to  mean  both  skilled  and  nn* 
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skilled  laborers  and  Chinese  employed  in 
mining  prevailed  by  the  same  vote — yeas 
25,  nays  22. 

Mr.  Browt!^^,  (Dem.)  of  Ga.,  moved  to 
strike  out  the  requirement  for  the  produc- 
tion of  passports  by  the  permitted  classes 
whenever  demanded  by  the  United  States 
authorities.  Carried  on  a  viva  voce  vote, 
the  Chair  (Mr.  Davis,  of  Illinois)  creating 
no  little  merriment  by  announcing,  "The 
nays  are  loud  but  there  are  not  many  of 
them." 

MR.  INGALLS'  AMENDMENT. 

XJpon  the  bill  being  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Mr. 
Ingalls  again  moved  to  limit  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
ten  vears. 

l^fr.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  said  this  limit 
would  hardly  have  the  effect  of  allaying 
agitation  on  the  subject  as  the  discussion 
would  be  resumed  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  ten  years,  he  feared,  would  not  even 
be  a  long  enough  period  to  enable  Congress 
intelligently  to  base  upon  it  any  future 
policy. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  California,  also  urged 
that  the  shorter  period  would  not  measura- 
bly relieve  the  business  interest  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  inasmuch  as  the  white  immi- 
grants, who  were  so  much  desired,  would 
not  come  there  if  they  believed  the  Chi- 
nese were  to  be  ag&in  admitted  in  ten 
years.  Being  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hoar, 
he  asserted  that  that  Senator  and  other 
'  republican  leaders,  as  also  the  last  repub- 
lican nominee  for  President,  had  hereto- 
fore given  the  people  of  the  Pacific  slope 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  se- 
cure to  them  the  relief  they  sought  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Hoar,  (Rep.j  of  Mass.,  briefly  re- 
plied. 

The  amendment  was  lost — yeas  20, 
navs  21. 

l^he  vote  is  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair, 
Brown,  Conger,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Dawes, 
Edmunds,  Frye,  Hale,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  Lap- 
ham,  McDill,  McMillan,  Mahone,  Morrill, 
Plumb,  Sawyer  and  Teller— 20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Beck,  Call, Cam- 
eron of  Wisconsin,  Coke,  Fair,  Farley, 
Garland,  George,  Gorman,  Jackson,  Jonas, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  Miller  of  California, 
Miller  of  New  York,  Morgan,  Ransom, 
Slater,  Vance,  Voorhees  ana  Walker — 21. 

Messrs.  Butler,  Camden,  McPherson, 
Johnston.  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Pendle- 
ton and  Ransom  were  paired  with  Messrs. 
Hawley,  Anthony,  Sewell,  Piatt,  Van 
Wyck,  Windom  and  Sherman. 

Messrs.  Hampton,  Pugh,  Vest,  Rollins 
and  Jones  of  Florida  were  paired  with 
absentees. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  biJL  and  Mr.  Edmunds  closed 
the  debate.  He  would  vote  against  the 
bill  as  it  now  stood,  because  he  believed  it 
to  be  an  infraction  of  good  faith  as  pledged 
by  the  last  treaty ;  because  he  believed  it 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  the 
people  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  preventing 
the  development  of  our  great  trade  with 
China. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  and  the  bill 
was  passed — ^yeas  29,  nays  15. 

The  following  is  the  vote  in  detail : — 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard.  Beck,  Call,  Cam- 
eron of  Wisconsin,  Coctrell,  Coke,  Fair, 
Farley,  Garland,  George,  Gorman,  Hale, 
Harris,  Hill  of  Colorado,  Jackson.  Jonas, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  -Miller  of  California, 
Miller  of  New  York,  Morgan,  Pugh,  Han- 
som, Sawyer,  Teller,  Vance,  Vest,  Voor- 
hees and  Walker — 29. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair, 
Brown,  Conger,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Dawes, 
Edmunds,  Frye,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  Laphanii 
McDill,  McMillan  and  Morrill— 15. 

Pairs  were  announced  of  Messrs.  Cam* 
den,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  G rover, 
Hampton,  Butler,  McPherson,  Johnston, 
Jones  of  Florida  and  Pendleton  in  favoi 
of  the  bill,  with  Messrs.  Anthony,  Win- 
dom, Van  Wyck,  Mitchell,  Hawley,  Sewell, 
Piatt,  Rollins  and  Sherman  against  it. 

Mr.  Frye,  (Rep.)  of  Me.,  in  casting  his 
vote,  stated  that  ne  was  paired  with  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Georgia,  on  all  political  questions, 
but  that  he  did  not  consider  this  a  politi- 
cal question,  and  besides,  had  express  per- 
mission from  Senator  Hill  to  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  (Rep.)  of  Pa^  m  an- 
nouncing his  pair  with  Mr.  Hampton 
stated  that  had  it  not  been  for  that  fact  he 
would  vote  against  the  bill,  regarding  it  as 
un-American  and  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  which  had  obtained  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as 
to  read,  "  An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty 
stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,"  thouffn 
Mr.  Hoar  suggested  that  "execute"  ought 
to  be  stricken  out  and  *'  violate  "  inserted. 

The  Senate  then,  at  twenty  minutes  to 
six^  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 

PBOVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  Chinese  Immigration  bill  as  passed 
provides  that  from  and  after  the  expiration 
of  ninety  daysafter  the  passage  of  this  act 
and  until  the  expiration  of  twenty  years 
after  its  passage  tne  coming  of  Chinese  la- 
borers to  the  United  States  shall  be  sus- 
pended, and  prescribes  a  penalty  of  im- 
grisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  and  a 
ne  of  not  more  than  ^00.  against  the 
master  of  any  vessel  who  brings  any  Chi- 
nese laborer  to  this  country  during  that 
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period.  It  further  provides  that  the  classes 
of  Chinese  excepted  by  the  treaty  from 
such  prohibition->such  as  merchants,  teach- 
ers, students,  travelers,  diplomatic  agents 
and  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  the  17th  of  November,  1880 
—shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  for  their 
admission,  to  procure  passports  from  the 
^vernment  or  China  personally  identify- 
in?  them  and  showing  that  they  individ- 
uaLlly  belong  to  one  of  the  permitted  classes, 
which  passports  must  have  been  indorsed 
by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  China  or  bv  the  United 
States  Consul  at  the  port  of  departure.  It 
also  provides  elaborate  machinery  for  car- 
lying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  ad- 
ditional sections  prohibit  the  admission  of 
Chinese  to  citizenship  by  any  United  States 
or  State  court  and  construes  the  words 
**  Chinese  laborers "  to  mean  both  skilled 
and  unslcilled  laborers  and  Chinese  em- 
ployed in  mining. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill  has  certainly  greatly  increased 
since  the  control  of  the  issue  has  passed  to 
abler  hands  than  those  of  Kearujey  and 
Kalloch,  whose  conduct  intensified  the 
opposition  of  the  East  to  the  measure, 
which  in  1879  was  denounced  as  "  violat- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  nation."  Mr. 
Blaine's  advodacy  of  the  first  bill  limiting 
emigrants  to  fifteen  on  each  vessel,  at  the 
time  excited  much  criticism  in  the  Eastern 
states,  and  was  there  a  potent  weapon 
against  him  in  the  nominating  struggle  for 
the  Presidency  in  1880 ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  believed  that  it  gave  him 
Btren^h  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Chinese  immigration  and  the  attempt  to 
restrict  it  presents  a  question  of  the  gra- 
vest importance,  and  was  treated  as  such 
in  the  Senate  debate.  The  friends  of  the 
bill,  under  the  leadership  of  Senators  Mil- 
ler and  Jones,  certainly  stood  in  a  better 
and  stronger  attitude  than  ever  before. 

The  anti-Chinese  bill  passed  the  House 
just  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  after  a 
somewhat  exended  debate,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1882.  Yeas  167,  nays  66,  (party 
lines  not  being  drawn)  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Aikin,  Aldrich,  Armfield, 
Atkins,  Bavne,  Belford,  Belmont,  Berry, 
Bingham,  Blackburn,  Blanchard,  Bliss, 
Blount,  Brewer,  Brumm,  Buckner,  Burrows, 
of  Missouri;  Butterworth,  Cabell,  Cald- 
well, Calkins,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Casser- 
ley,  Caswell,  Chalmers,  Chapman,  Clark, 
Clements,  Cobb,  Converse,  Cook,  Cornell, 
Cox,  of  New  York ;  Cox,  of  North  Caro- 
lina:  Covington,  Cravens,  Culbertson^  Cur- 
tin,  DarreU,  Davidsop ;  Davis,  of  Illinois ; 
Davis,  of  Missouri;  Demotte,  Deuster, 
Dezendorf,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Dowd,  Dugro, 
Ermentrout,  Errett,  Farwell,  of  Illinois; 
Finley,  Flowers,  Ford,  Forney,  Fulkerson, 
Garrison,  Gcddes,  George,  Gibson,  Guen- 


ther,  Gunter,  Hammond,  of  Georgia ;  Har< 
dy,  Harmer,  Harris,  of  New  Jersey ;  Hasel* 
tine,  Hatch,  Hazelton,  Heilman,  Herndon, 
Hewitt,  of  New  York;  Hill,  Hiscock| 
Hoblitzell,  Hoge,  Hollman,  Horr,  Houk, 
House,  Hubbeli,  Hubbs,  Hutchins,  JoneSi 
of  Texas;  Jones,  of  Arkansas ;  Jorgenson, 
Kenna,  King,  Klotz,  Knott,  Lada,  Lee- 
dom,  Lewis,  Marsh,  Martin,  Matson,  Mc- 
Clure,  McCook,McKenzic,  McKinley,Mc- 
Lane,  McMillan,  Miller,  Mills,  of  Texas ; 
Money.  Morey,  Moulton,  Murch,  Mutchler, 
O'Neill,  Pacheco,  Page,  Paul,  Payson, 
Pealse,  Phelps,  Phister,  Pound,  Randall, 
Beagan,  Bice  of  Missouri,  Kichardson, 
Bobertson,  Bobinson,  Rosecrans,  Scran- 
ton,  Shallenber^er,  Sherwin,  Simonton, 
Singleton,  of  Mississippi,  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Smith  of  Illinois,  Smith  of  New 
York,  Sparks,  Spaulding,  Spear,  Springer, 
Stockslager,  Strait,  Talbott,  Thomas, 
Thompson  of  Kentucky,  Tillman,  Town- 
send  of  Ohio,  Townsend  of  Illinois,  Tucker, 
Turner  of  Geoin^ia,  Turner  of  Kentucky, 
Updegraif,  of  Ohio,  Upson,  Valentine, 
Vance,  Van  Horn,  Warner,  Washbume, 
Webber,  Welbom,  Whitthorne,  Williams 
of  Alabama,  Willis  Willetts,  Wilson,  Wise 
of  Pennsylvania,  Wise  of  Virginia,  and  W. 
A.  Wood  of  New  York— 167. 

The  nays  were  Messrs.  Anderson,  Barr, 
Bra^,  Briggs,  Brown,  Buck,  Camp,  Cand- 
ler, Carpenter,  Chase,  Crapo,Cullen.  Dawes, 
Deering,  Dingley,  Dunnell,  Dwignt,  Far- 
well  of  Iowa,  Grant,  Hall,  Hammond,  of 
New  York,  Hardenburgh,  Harris,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Haskell,  Hawk,  Henderson, 
Hepburn,  Hooker,  Humphrey,  Jacobs. 
Jones  of  New  Jersey,  Joyce,  Kasson) 
Ketchum,  Lord,  McCoid,  Morse,  Norcross, 
Orth,  Parker,  Ramsey,  Rice  of  Ohio,  Rice 
of  Massachusetts,  Ricn,  Richardson  of  New 
York,  Ritchie,  Robinson  of  Massachusetts, 
Russel,  Ryan,  Shultz,  Skinner,  Scooner, 
Stone,  Tavlor,  Thompson  of  Iowa,  Tyler, 
UpdegraflT  of  Iowa,  Urner,  WadsworUi. 
Wait,  Walker,  Ward,  Watson,  White  and 
Williams  of  Wisconsin — 65. 

In  the  House  tiie  debate  was  partici- 
pated in  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  or  South 
Carolina ;  Wise  and  Bruram,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  Joyce,  of  Vermont ;  Dunnell,  of  Min- 
nesota ;  Orth,  of  Indiana ;  Sherwin,  of  Illi- 
nois ;  Hazelton,  of  Wisconsin ;  Pacheco,  of 
California,  and  Townsend,  of  Illinois,  and 
others.  An  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Butterworth,  of  Ohio,  reducing  the  period 
of  suspension  to  fifteen  years,  was  rejected. 
Messrs.  Robinson,  of  M!assachusetts ;  Cur- 
tin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cannon,  of  Illi- 
nois, spoke  upon  the  bill,  the  two  latter  sup- 
porting it  The  speech  of  Ex-Governor 
Curtin  was  strong  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Mr.  Page  closed  the  debate  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  An  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  reducing  the 
time  of  suspension  to  ten  years,  was  re* 
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jected— yeaa  100,  nays  131 — ^and  the  bill 
was  passed  exactly  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  167  to  65.  The  House 
then  adjourned. 


Oar  Merchant  Marine* 

An  important  current  issue  is  the  increase 
of  the  Navy  and  the  improvement  of  the. 
Merchant  Marine,  and  to  these  questions 
the  National  Administration  has  latterly 
given  attention.  The  New  York  Herald 
hfts  riven  much  editorial  ability  and  re- 
search to  the  advocacy  of  an  immediate 
change  for  the  better  in  these  respects,  and 
in  its  issue  of  March  10th,  1882,  gave  the 
proceedings  of  an  important  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Navsu  Insti- 
tute held  at  Annapolis  the  day  before,  on 
which  occasion  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject 
— "Our  Merchant  Marine;  the  Cause  of  its 
Decline  and  the  Means  to  be  Taken  for  its 
Bevival,"  was  read.  The  subject  was  cho- 
sen nearly  a  year  ago,  because  it  was  the 
belief  of  the  members  of  the  institute  that 
a  navy  cannot  exist  without  a  merchant 
marine.  The  naval  institute  was  organized 
in  1873  for  the  advancement  of  profession- 
al and  scientific  knowledge  in  the  navy.  It 
has  on  its  roll  500  members,  principally 
naval  officers,  and  its  proceedings  are  pub- 
lished quarterly.  Hear  Admiral  C.  R.  P. 
Bodgers  is  president ;  Captain  J.  M.  Ram- 
say, vice  president ;  Lieutenant  Command- 
er C.  M.  Thomas,  secretary;  Lieutenant 
Murdock,  corresponding  secretary,  and 
Paymaster  R.  W.  Allen,  treasurer.  There 
were  eleven  competitors  for  the  prize,  which 
is  of  $100,  and  a  gold  medal  valued  at  $50. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  Hamilton  Fish, 

A.  A.  Low  and  J.  D.  Jones.  They  awarded 
the  prize  to  Lieutenant  J.  D.  J.  Kelley,  U. 

B.  N.,  whose  motto  was  "Nil  Clarius 
-^uore,"  and  designated  Master  C.  T.  Cal- 
kins, U.  S.  N.,  who^e  motto  was  "Mais  il 
faut  cultiver  notre  jardin  "  as  next  in  the 
order  of  merit,  and  further  mentioned  the 
essays  of  Lieutenant  R.  Wainwright,  Uni- 
ted States  Navy,  whose  motto  was  "  Causa 
latet,  vis  est  notissima,"  and  Lieutenant 
Commander  J.  E.  Chadwick,  United  States 
Navy,  whose  motto  was  "  Spes  Meliora," 
as  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  without 
being  entirely  agreed  as  to  their  compara- 
tive merits. 

ffTBIKING    PASSAGES     FROM    THE     PBIZE 

ESSAY. 

From  Lieut.  Kelley's  prize  essav  many 
valuable  facts  can  be  gathered,  and  such  of 
these  as  contain  information  of  permanent 
value  we  quote : 

"So  far  as  commerce  influences  this 
countrv  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  carrying 
trade,  let  theorists  befog  the  cool  air  as  they 
may.  Every  dollar  paid  for  freight  im- 
ported or  exported  in  American  vessels  ac* 


erues  to  American  labor  and  capital,  and 
the  enterprise  is  as  much  a  productive  in- 
dustry as  the  mising  of  wheats  the  roinning 
of  fibre  or  the  smelting  of  ore.  Had  the 
acquired,  the  'fuir  trade  of  1860  been 
maintained  without  increase  $80,000,000 
would  have  been  added  last  year  to  the  na- 
tional wealth,  and  the  loss  from  diverted 
shipbuilding  would  have  swelled  the  sum 
to  a  total  of  $100,000,000. 

"  Our  surplus  products  must  find  foreign 
markets,  and  to  retain  Uiem  ships  controlled 
by  and  employed  in  exclusively  American 
interests  are  essential  instrumentalities. 
Whatever  tends  to  stimulate  competition 
and  to  prevent  combination  benenta  the 
producer,  and  as  the  prices  abroad  estab- 
lish  values  here,  the  barter  we  obtain  ibr 
the  despised  one-tenth  of  exports — $665,- 
000,000  in  1880— determines  the  profit  or 
loss  of  the  remainder  in  the  home  market. 
Durine  the  last  fiscal  year  11,500,000  grosB 
tons  of  grain,  oil,  cotton,  tobacco,  precious 
metals,  &c.,  were  exported  from  the  United 
States,  and  this  exportation  increases  at  the 
rate  of  1,500,000  tons  annually;  8,800,000 
tons  of  goods  are  imported,  or  in  all  about 
15,000,000  tons  constitute  the  existing  com- 
merce of  this  country. 

"  If  only  one-half  of  the  business  of  car- 
rying our  enormous  wealth  of  surplus  juro- 
ducts  could  be  secured  for  American  ships, 
our  tonnage  would  be  instanUy  doubled, 
and  we  would  have  a  greater  fleet  engaged 
in  a  foreign  trade,  legitimately  our  own, 
than  Great  Britain  has  to-day.  The  United 
States  makes  to  the  ocean  carrying-trade 
its  most  valuable  contribution,  no  other 
nation  giving  to  commerce  so  many  bulky 
tons  of  commodities  to  be  transported  those 
long  voyages  which  in  every  age  have 
been  so  eagerly  coveted  bv  marine  peoples^ 
Of  the  17,000  ships  which  enter  and  clear . 
at  American  ports  every  year,  4,600  seek  a 
cargo  empty  and  but  2,000  sail  without  ob- 
taining it. 

"  Ships  are  profitable  abroad  and  can  be 
made  profitable  here,  and  in  truth  dnrinv 
the  last  thirty  yean  no  other  branch  of 
industry  has  made  such  progress  as  the 
carrying  trade.  To  establish  this  there  are 
four  points  of  comparison — commerc%  rail- 
ways, shipping  tonnage  and  carrying  power 
of  the  world,  limited  to  the  years  between 
1850  and  1880:— 


Ar 


ISSa  1880. 

Oommmerce  of  all  i»- 

tions $4,280,000,000   $14,406,000,(100  240 

lUilwayi  (milM  open)            44,44)0               222,»00  S9t 

Shipping  toniM«e 6,0(i5,<K)0           18,7/0,000  171 

Cftrrying  tonnage 8,464,000           84,280,060  804 

"  In  1850,  therefore,  for  every  $5,000,000 
of  international  commerce  there  were  fifty* 
four  miles  of  railway  and  a  maritime  car- 
rying power  of  9,900  *x)ns  ;  and  in  1880  the 
respective  ratios  had  risen  toseventy-aeven 
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fliil^s  and  12,000  tons ;  this  has  sayed  one- 
fourth  frMght  and  brought  producer  and 
oofisumers  into  sach  contact  that  we  no 
longer  hear  '*of  the  earth's  products  being 
wasted,  of  wheat  rotting  in  La  Mancha, 
wool  being  used  to  mend  wads  and  sheep 
being  burned  for  fuel  in  the  Argentine 
Republic"  England  has  mainly  profited  by 
this  enormous  deyelopment^  the  shipping 
of  the  United  Kingdom  earning  $300,000,- 
000  yearly,  and  employing  200,%0  seamen, 
whose  industry  is  therefore  ecjuiyalent  to 
£300  per  man,  as  compared  with  £190  for 
each  of  the  £w;tory  operatiyes.  The 
fireight  earned  by  all  flags  for  sea-lxMme 
merchandise  is  $500,000,00,  or  about  8  per 
cent,  of  the  yalue  transported.  Hence  the 
toll  which  all  nations  pay  to  England  for 
the  carrying  trade  is  equal  to  4  per  cent, 
(nearly)  of  the  exported  yalues  of  the 
earth's  products  and  manufactures;  and 
pessimists  who  declare  that  ship  owners 
are  losing  moncj*  or  making  smsul  profits 
must  be  wrong,  for  the  merchant  marine  is 
expanding  eyery  year. 

"  The  maximum  tonnage  of  this  country 
at  any  time  r^stered  in  the  foreign  trade 
was  in  1861,  and  then  amounted  to  5,539,- 
813  tons;  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year 
owning  5,895,369  tons,  and  all  the  other 
nations  5,800,767  tons.  Between  1855  and 
1860  oyer  l,3u0,000  American  tons  in  ex- 
cefls  of  the  country's  needs  were  employed 
by  foreigners  in  trades  with  which  we  had 
no  legitimate  connection  saye  as  carriers. 
In  1S51  our  registered  steamships  had 
grown  from  the  16,000  tons  of  1848  to  63,- 
920  tons — almost  equal  to  the  65,920  tons 
of  England,  and  in  1855  tills  had  increased 
io  115,000  tons  and  reached  a  maximum, 
for  in  1862  we  had  1,000  tons  less.  In 
1855  we  built  388  yessels,  in  1856  306  yes- 
sela  and  in  1880  26  yessels-— all  for  the 
foreign  trade.  The  total  tonnage  which 
enterod  our  ports  in  1856  from  abroad 
amounted  to  4,464,038,  of  which  American 
bnilt  ships  constituted  3,194,375  tons,  and 
all  others  but  1,259,762  tons.  In  1880 
there  entered  from  abroad  15.240,534  tons. 
of  which  3,128,374  tons  were  American  ana 
12,112,000  were  foreign — that  is,  in  a  ratio 
of  seyfnty-fiye  to  twenty-fiye,  or  actually 
65,901  tons  less  than  when  we  were  twen^- 
fonr  years  younger  as  a  nation.  The  erain 
fleet  sailing  last  year  from  the  port  of  New 
York  numbered  2,897  yessels^  of  which 
1,822  were  sailing  yessels  carrying  59,822,- 
033  bushels,  and  1,075  were  steamers  laden 
with  42,426,533  bushels,  and  among  all 
these  there  were  but  seyenty-four  Ameri- 
can sailing  yessels  and  not  one  American 
steamer.  • 

**  While  this  poison  of  decay  has  been 
eating  into  our  yitals  the  possibilities  of 
the  country  in  nearly  eyery  other  industry 
haye  reached  a  plane  of  deyelopment  be- 
yond tiie  dreams  of  the  most  enthusiastio 


theorizeiB.  We  haye  spread  out  in  eyery 
direction  and  the  promise  of  the  future 
beggars  imaginations  attuned  eyen  to  the 
key  of  our  present  and  past  deyelopment 
We  haye  a  timber  area  or  560,000,000  acres, 
and  across  our  Canadian  border  there  are 
900,000,000  more  acres ;  in  coal  and  iron 
production  we  are  approaching  the  Old 
World. 

1842.  1879. 

Coal—  Tons.  Ibn«. 

Great  Britain...  35,000,000    135,000,000 
United  Btates...    2,000,000      60,000,000 

Iron — 
Great  Britain..,    2,250,000        6,300,000 
United  States...       564,000        2,742,000 

During^  these  thirty-seyen  years  the 
relatiye  increase  has  been  in  coal  300 
to  2,900  per  cent.,  in  iron  200  to  400  per 
cent,  ana  all  in  our  favor.  But  this  is 
not  enough,  for  England,  with  a  coal  area 
less  than  either  Pennsylvania  or  Kentucky, 
has  coaling  stations  m  every  part  of  the 
world  and  our  steamers  cannot  reach  our 
California  ports  without  the  consent  of  the 
English  producers.  Even  if  electricity 
takes  the  place  of  steam  it  must  be  many 
yean  before  the  coal  demand  will  cease, 
and  to-dav,  of  the  36,000,000  tons  of  coal 
required  oy  the  steamers  of  the  world, 
three-fourths  of  it  b  obtained  from  Great 
Britain. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  wire-draw  statis- 
tics, but  it  may,  as  a  last  word,  be  interest* 
ing  to  show,  with  all  our  development,  the 
nationality  and  increase  of  tonnage  enter- 
ing our  ports  since  1856 : — 

Country.                      Increase.  DecrecLse, 

England 6,977,163  — 

Germany 922,903  — 

Norway  and  Sweden...  1,214,008  — 

Italy 596,907  — 

France 208,412  — 

Spain 164,683  ■— 

Austria 226,277  — 

Belgium 204,872  -^ 

Russia 104,009  — 

United  States —  65,901 

"This,^*  writes  Lindsay,  "is  sorely  not 
decadence,  but  defeat  in  a  fiir  nobler  con- 
flict than  the  wars  for  maritime  supremacy 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  consisting  as 
it  did  in  the  struggle  between  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  people  of  two  great  na- 
tions." 

We  have  thus  <}uoted  the  facts  gathered 
from  a  source  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  higher  naval  authorities.  Some  reader 
will  probably  ask,  '^What  relation  have 
these  facts  to  American  politics?"  We 
answer  that  the  remedies  proposed  consti- 
tute political  questions  on  which  the  ffreat 
parties  are  veiy  apt  to  divide.  They  nave 
thus  divided  in  the  past,  and  parties  have 
turned  **  about  face  "  on  similar  questions. 
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Just  now  the  Democratic  party  inclinefl  to 
\  ''free  ships"  and  hostili^  to  subusklies — 
while  the  Republican  party  as  a  rule  favors 
subsidies.  Jjieutenant  Kelley  summarized 
his  proposed  tq  lediu  in  the  two  words: 
"  free  ships." 

Mr.  Blaine  would  solve  the  problem  by 
bounties,  for  this  purpose  enacting  a  gene- 
ral law  that  should  ignore  individuals  and 
enforce  a  policy.  His  scheme  provides 
that  any  man  or  company  of  men  who  will 
build  in  an  American  yard,  with  American 
material,  by  American  mechanics,  a  steam- 
ship of  8,000  tons  and  sail  her  from  any 
port  of  the  United  States  to  any  foreign 
port,  he  or  they  shall  receive  for  a  monthly 
line  a  mail  allowance  of  $25  per  mile  per 
annum  for  the  sailing  distance  oetween  the 
two  ports ;  for  a  semi-monthly  line  $45  per 
mile,  and  for  a  weekly  line  $75  per  mile. 
Should  the  steamer  exceed  three  thousand 
tons,  a  small  advance  on  these  rates  might 
be  allowed ;  if  less,  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion, keeping  three  thousand  as  the  average 
and  standard.  Other  reformers  propose  a 
bounty  to  be  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  shipbuilder,  so  as  to  make  the  price  of 
an  American  vessel  the  same  as  that  of  a 
foreign  bought,  equal,  but  presumably 
cheaper,  ship.  • 

Mr.  Blaine  represents  the  growing  Re- 
publican view,  but  the  actual  party  views 
can  only  be  ascertained  when  oills  cover- 
ing the  subject  come  up  for  considera- 
tion. 


Current  Polltloa. 

We  shall  close  this  written  history  of  the 
political  parties  of  the  United  States  by  a 
orief  statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  as  generally  remarked  by  our  own 
people,  and  by  quoting  the  views  of  an  in- 
teresting cotemporaneous  English  writer. 

President  Arthur's  administration  has 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The 
President  himself  is  the  legal  successor  of 
a  beloved  man,  cruelly  assassinated,  whose 
well-rounded  character  and  high  abilities 
had  won  the  respect  even  of  those  who  de- 
famed him  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  while 
they  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  those 
who  shared  his  political  views  and  thoughts. 
Stricken  down  before  he  had  time  to  for- 
mulate a  policy,  if  it  was  ever  his  intention 
to  do  so,  ne  yet  showed  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  his  nigh  responsibilities,  and  had 
from  the  start  won  the  kindly  attention  of 
the  country.  Gifted  with  the  power  of  say- 
ing just  tne  right  thing  at  uie  right  mo- 
ment, and  saying  it  with  all  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  oratory,  no  President  was  better 
calculated  to  make  friends  as  he  moved 
aloi^,  than  Garfield.  The  manifestations 
of  ractional  feeling  which  immediately 
preceded  his  assassination,  but  which  can- 
nol  for  a  moment  be  intelligently  traced  to 


that  cause,  made  the  path  of  his  saccenor 
far  more  difficult  than  if  he  had  been  called 
to  the  succession  by  the  operation  of  natU' 
ral  causes.  That  he  has  met  these  difficul- 
ties with  rare  discretion,  all  admit,  and 
at  this  writing  partisan  interest  and  dislike 
are  content  to  "  abide  a'  wee "  before  be- 
ginning an  aasault  He  has  sought  no 
changes  in  the  Cabinet,  and  thus  through 
personal  and  political  considerations  seems 
for  the  time  to  have  surrendered  a  Presi- 
dential prerogative  freely  admitted  by  all 
who  understand  the  wisdom  of  permitting 
an  executive  officer  to  seek  the  advice  of 
friends  of  his  own  selection.  Mr.  Blaine 
and  Mr.  MacVeagh,  among  the  ablest  of 
the  late  President's  Cabinet,  were  among 
the  most  emphatic  in  insisting  upon  the 
earliest  possiole  exercise  of  this  preroga- 
tive— the  latter  lipon  its  immediate  exer- 
cise. Yet  it  has  been  withheld  in  several 
Earticulars,  and  the  AHhur  administration 
as  sought  to  unite,  wherever  divided  (and 
now  divisions  are  rare),  the  party  which 
called  it  into  existence,  while  at  ue  same 
time  it  has  by  careful  management  sought 
to  check  par^  strife  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
devoted  its  attention  to  the  advancement 
of  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 
Appointments  are  fairly  distributed  among 
party  friends,  not  divided  as  between  fac- 
tions; for  such  a  division  systematically 
made  would  disrupt  any  par^.  It  would 
prove  but  an  incentive  to  faction  for  the 
sake  of  a  division  of  the  spoils.  No  force 
of  politics  is  or  ought  to  be  better  under- 
stood in  America  thai\  manufactured  disa- 
greements with  the  view  to  profitable  com- 
promises. Fitness,  recogni^  ability,  and 
adequate  political  service  seem  to  consti- 
tute the  reasons  for  Executive  appointments 
at  this  time. 

The  Democratic  party,  better  equipped 
in  the  National  Legisture  than  it  has  been 
for  years — ^with  men  like  Hill,  Bayazd,  Pen- 
dletouj  Brown,  Voorhees,  Lamar  and  Gar- 
land m  the  Senate— Stephens,  Randall, 
Hewitt,  Cox,  Johnson  in  tne  House — ^with 
Tilden,  Thurman,  Wallace  and  Hancock 
in  the  background — ^is  led  with  rare  abi- 
lity, and  has  the  advantage  of  escaping  re- 
sponsibilities incident  to  a  majority  party. 
It  has  been  observed  that  this  party  is  pur- 
suing the  traditional  strategy  of  minontiea 
in  our  Republic.  It  has  partially  lefrued 
a  further  test  on  the  tanff  issue,  and  is 
seeking  a  place  in  advance  of  the  Republi- 
cans on  refunding  questions — ^both  popular 
measures,  as  shown  in  all  recent  elections. 
It  claims  the  virtue  of  sympathy  with  the 
Mormons  bv  questioning  the  propriety  of 
l^al  assaults  upon  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, while  not  openly  recording  itself  as 
a  defender  of  the  crime  of  polygamy.  Aa 
a  solid  minority  it  has  at  least  in  me  Se- 
nate yielded  to  the  appeal  of  the  States  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  &vored  the  abridg- 
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ment  of  ChineBe  immimtion.  On  this 
questipn,  howeTer,  the  Western  Republi- 
can Senators  as  a  rule  were  equally  active 
in  support  of  the  Miller  Bill,  ao  that  what- 
ever the  result,  the  issue  can  no  longer  be 
a  political  one  in  the  Pacific  States.  The 
respectable  support  which  the  measure  has 
latterly  receivea  has  cast  out  of  the  strug- 
gle the  Kearneys  and  Kallochs,  and  if 
there  be  demagoguery  on  either  side,  it 
comes  in  better  dress  than  ever  before. 

Doubtless  the  parties  will  contest  their 
claims  to  public  support  on  their  respective 
histories  yet  a  while  longer.  Party  nistory 
has  served  partisan  purposes  an  average 
of  twenty  years,  when  with  that  history 
recollections  of  wars  are  interwoven,  and 
the  last  war  having  been  the  greatest  in 
our  historv.  the  presumption  is  allowable 
that  it  will  oe  freely  quoted  so  long  as  sec- 
tional or  other  forms  of  distrust  are  ob- 
servable any  where.  When  these  recollec- 
tions fail,  new  issues  will  have  to  be  sought 
or  accepted.  In  the  mere  search  for  issues 
the  minority  ought  always  to  be  the  most 
active ;  but  their  wise  appropriation,  after 
all,  tlepends  upon  the  wisdom  and  ability 
of  leadership.  It  has  ever  been  thus,  and 
ever  will  be.  This  is  about  the  only  poli- 
tical prophecy  the  writer  is  willing  to  risk 
— ^and  in  risKing  this  he  but  presents  a 
view  common  to  all  Americans  who  claim 
to  be  "posted"  in  the  politics  of  their 
country. 

What  politicians  abroad  think  of  our 
'' situation"  is  well  told,  though  no^  alwavs 
accurately,  by  a  distinguished  writer  in  the 
January  (1882)  number  of  '*  The  London 
Quarterly  Revieio."  From  this  we  quote 
some  very  attractive  paragraphs,  and  at 
the  same  time  escape  the  necessity  of  de- 
scriptions and  predictions  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  essential  in  rounding  off  a  po- 
litical volume,  but  which  are  always  dan- 
gerous in  treating  of  current  affairs.  Speak- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  both  parties  on  the 
question  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  ^e  writer 
says: 

"  What  have  they  done  to  overthrow  the 
celebrated  Jacksonian  precept^  *  to  the 
Tictors  belongs  the  spoils  ? '  w  hat,  in  fact, 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  under  the 
present  system?  The  political  laborer 
holds  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  if 
uotbing  is  given  to  him,  nothing  will  he 
give  in  return.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  officei  at  the  bestowal  of  every 
administration,  and  the  persons  who  have 
helped  to  bring  that  aaministration  into 
power  expect  to  receive  them.  '  In  Great 
Britain,"  once  remarked  the  American 
paper  which  enjoys  the  largest  circulation 
m  the  country,  '  the  ruling  classes  have  it 
all  to  themselves,  and  the  poor  man  rarely 
or  never  gets  a  nibble  at  the  public  crib. 
Here  we  take  our  turn.  We  know  that, 
If  our  political  rivals  have  the  opportunity 


to-day,  we  shall  hare  it  to-morrow.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  thing  com- 
pressed into  a  nutshell.'  If  President 
Arthur  were  to  begin  to-day  to  distribute 
offices  to  men  who  were  most  worthy  to 
receive  them,  without  reference  to  politi- 
cal services,  his  own  party  would  rebel, 
and  assuredly  his  path  would  not  be 
strewn  with  roses.  He  was  himself  a  vic- 
tim of  a  gross  injustice  perpetrated  under 
the  name  of  reform.  He  fined  the  impor- 
tant post  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  JHew 
York,  and  filled  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  mercantile  community.  President 
Haves  did  not  consider  General  Arthur 
sufficiently  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  he 
removed  him  in  favor  of  a  confirmed  wire- 
puller and  caucus-monger,  and  the  admin- 
istration papers  had  the  address  to  repre- 
sent this  as  the  outcome  of  an  honest  effort 
to  reform  the  Civil  Service.  No  one 
really  supposed  that  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House  was  less  a  political  engine  than 
it  had  been  before.  The  rule  ot  General 
Arthur  had  been,  in  point  of  fiict,  singu- 
larly free  from  jobbery  and  corruption,  and 
not  a  breath  of  suspicion  was  ever  attached 
to  his  personal  character.  If  he  had  been 
less  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  difficult 
duties,  he  would  have  made  fewer  enemies. 
He  discovered  several  gross  cases  of  fraud 
upon  the  revenue,  and  Brought  the  perpe- 
trators to  justice ;  but  the  culprits  were  not 
without  influence  in  the  press,  and  they 
contrived  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause.  Their  view  was  taken  at 
second-hand  by  many  of  the  English  jour- 
nals, and  even  recently  the  public  here 
were  gravely  assured  that  General  Arthur 
represented  all  that  was  base  in  American 
politics,  and  moreover  that  he  was  an 
enemy  of  England,  for  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  Irish  vote.  The  authors  of  these 
foolish  calumnies  did  not  perceive  that,  if 
their  statements  had  been  correct.  General 
Garfield,  whom  they  so  much  honored, 
must  also  have  been  elected  by  the  Irish 
vote ;  for  he  came  to  power  on  the  very 
same  'ticket'  In  reality,  the  Irish  vote 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  many  things  in 
America,  but  we  may  safely  predict  that  it 
will  never  elect  a  President.  General 
Arthur  had  not  been  many  weelcs  in  power, 
before  he  was  enabled  to  give  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done 
to  him  in  this  particular  respect  The 
salute  of  the  English  fifljg  at  Yorktown  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  incidents  recorded 
in  American  history,  and  the  order  origi- 
nated solely  with  the  President  A  man 
with  higher  character  or,  it  may  be  added, 
of  grea^  accomplishments  and  fitness  for 
his  office,  never  sat  in  the  Presidential 
chair.  His  first  appointments  are  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  better  than  those  which  were 
made  by  his  predecessor  for  the  same  posts. 
Senator  Frehnghuyseni  the  new  Secretary 
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of  Stftte,  or  Foreign  Secretary,  is  a  man  of 
great  ability,  of  most  excellent  judgment, 
and  of  the  highest  personal  character.  He 
stands  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  un- 
worthy influences.  Mr.  Folger,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  possesses  the  confi- 
dence of  the  entire  country,  and  the 
nomination  of  the  new  Attorney-General 
was  received  with  universal  satisfaction. 
All  this  little  accords  with  the  dark  and 
forbidding  descriptions  of  President  Arthur 
which  were  placed  before  the  public  here 

«on  his  accession  to  office.  It  is  surely  time 
that  English  writer^  became  alive  to  the 
danger  of  accepting  without  question  the 
distorted  views  which  they  find  ready  to 
their  hands  in  the  most  bigoted  or  most 
malicious  of  American  journals. 

'^Democrats  and  Republicans,  then,  alike 
profess  to  be  in  favor  of  a  thorough  reform 
m  the  Civil  Service,  and  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  no  other  very  prominent 
question  which  could  be  used  as  a  test  for 
me  admission  of  members  into  either 
partjr.  The  old  issue,  which  no  one  could 
possibly  mistake,  is  gone.  How  much  the 
public  really  care  for  the  new  one,  it  would 
DO  a  difficult  point  to  decide.  A  Civil  Ser- 
vice system,  such  as  that  which  we  have  in 
England,  would  scarcely  be  suited  to  the 
'*  poor  man,"  who,  as  the  New  York  paper 
says,  thinks  he  has  a  right  occasionally  to 
'  get  a  nibble  at  the  public  crib.'  If  a  man 
has  worked  hard  to  brinK  his  party  into 
power,  he  is  apt,  in  the  United  States,  to 
think  that  he  is  entitled  to  some  *  recogni- 
tion,' and  neither  he  nor  his  friends  would 
be  well  pleased  if  they  were  told  that,  be-: 
fore  anvthing*  could  be  done  for  him,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  him  in 
modem  languages  and  mathematics.  More- 
over, a  service  such  as  that  which  exists  in 
England  requires  to  be  worked  with  a  sys- 
tem of  pensions;  and  pensions,  it  is  held 
in  America,  are  opposed  to  the  Republican 
idea.*  If  it  were  not  for  this  objection^  it 
may  be  presumed  that  some  provision 
would  have  been  made  for  more  than  one 
of  the  ex-Presidents,  whose  circumstances 
placed  them  or  their  families  much  in 
need  of  it.  President  Monroe  spent  his 
last  years  in  wretched  circumstances,  and 
died  bankrupt.  Mrs.  Madison  'xnew 
what  it  was  to  want  bread.'.  A  negro  ser- 
vant, who  had  once  been  a  slave  in  ihe 
family,  used  Airtively  to  give  her  *  small 
turns' — ^they  must  have  been  very  small 

*'  —out  of  his  own  pocket.    Mr.  Pierce  was, 
we  believe,  not   far  removed   from   in- 


*  EnonnoQS  tniiu  are,  howerer,  given  to  aoldfen  who 
were  wounded  during  Uie  war,  or  whu  pn^nd  that  they 
were—for  jobbery  on  an  nnkeard  of  scale  ii  practised  in 
connection  with  theee  poneiona.  It  it  estimated  that 
1F120,<  00,000  (24  000,0001.)  will  hare  to  be  paid  during  the 
present  flacal  year,  for  arrears  of  pension,  and  the  num- 
ber of  claimants  is  cunstantly  increasing,  [The  writer 
evidently  got  tbtw  **focts"  from  sensational  aouroes.] 


digence ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  after 
Andrew  Johnson  left  the  White  House, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing his  old  trade,  Greneral  Grant  was 
much  more  fortunate;  and  we  have  re- 
cently seen  that  the  American  people  have 
subscribed  for  Mrs.  Gkirfield  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  £70,000.  But  a  pension  system 
for  Civil  Servants  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted.  Permanence  in  office  is  another 
principle  which  has  found  no  favor  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  either  party  in 
America,  although  it  has  sometimes  been 
introduced  into  party  platforms  for  the 
sake  of  producing  a  good  effect.  The 
plan  of  quick  rotation '  is  far  more  at- 
tractive to  the  popular  sense.  Divide  tlie 
spoils,  and  divide  them  often.  It  is  true 
tnat  tJie  public  indignation  is  sometimes 
aroused,  when  too  eager  and  rapacious  a 
spirit  is  exhibited.  Such  a  feeling  was  dis- 
played in  1873,  in  consequence  of  an  Act 
passed  by  Congress  increasing  the  pay  of 
Its  own  members  and  certain  officers  of  the 
Government.  Each  member  of  Congress 
was  to  receive  $7,500  a  year,  or  £1,500. 
The  sum  paid  before  that  date,  down  to 
1866,  was  $6000  a  year,  or  £1000,  and 
^mileage'  free  added  — that  is  to  say, 
members  were  entitled  to  be  paid  twenty 
cents  a  mile  for  traveling  expenses  to  and 
from  Washington.  This  Bill  soon  became 
known  as  the  'Salar^r  Grab'  Act,  and 
popular  feeling  against  it  was  so  great  that 
it  was  repealed  in  the  following  Session, 
and   the  former  pay  was  restored.    As  a 

general  rule,  however,  the  *  spoils'  system 
as  not  been  heartily  condemned  by  the 
nation ;  if  it  had  been  so  condemned,  it 
must  have  fallen  long  ago. 

"  President  Arthur  has  been  admonished 
by  his  English  counsellors  to  take  heed 
that  he  follows  closely  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessor.  General  Garfield  was  not 
long  enough  in  office  to  give  any  decided 
indications  of  the  policy  which  he  intend- 
ed to  pursue ;  but,  so  far  as  he  had  gone, 
impartial  observers  could  detect  veir  little 
difference  between  his  course  of  conduct  in 
regard  to  patronage  and  that  of  former 
Presidents.  He  simply  preferred  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  friends  of  Mr« 
Conkling ;  but  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  politician  oi 
precisely  the  same  class  as  Mr.  Conklingj— 
DOth  are  men  intimately  versed  in  all  the 
intricacies  of '  primaries,'  the  '  caucus,'  and 
the  general  working  of  the  'machine.' 
They  are  precisely  the  kind  of  men  which 
American  politics,  as  at  present  practised 
and  understood,  are  adapted  to  produce. 
Mr.  Conkling,  however,  is  of  more  impe- 
rious a  disposition  than  Mr.  Blaine ;  the 
first  disappointment  or  contradiction  turns 
him  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy.  Presi- 
dent Garfield  removed  the  Collector  of 
New  York— the  most  lucrative  and  most 
coveted  post  in  the  entire  Union — and  in* 
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■lead  of  nominating  a  friend  of  Mr.  Oonk- 
ling'a  for  the  vacancy,  he  nominated  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Blaine's.  Now  Mr.  Ck)nk- 
ling  had  done  much  to  secure  New  York 
State  for  the  Republicans,  and  thus  gave 
them  the  victory ;  and  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  better  treatment  than  he  re- 
ceived. But  was  it  in  the  spirit  of  true  re- 
form to  remove  the  Collector,  against 
whom  no  complaint  had  been  maae,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  vacancv,  and 
then  of  putting  a  friend  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
into  it — a  friend,  moreover,  who  had  been 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  General 
Gkirfield's  own  nomination  at  Chicago?  * 
Is  this  all  that  is  meant,  when  the  Reform 

Sarty  talk  of  the  ^eat  changes  which  they 
esire  to  see  earned  out?  Again,  the  new 
President  has  been  fairly  warned  by  his 
advisers  in  this  country,  that  he  must 
abolish  every  abuse,  new  or  old,  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  patronage.  If  he 
is  to  execute  tlus  commission,  not  one  term 
of  office,  nor  three  terms,  will  be  sufficient 
for  him.  Over  every  appointment  there 
will  inevitably  arise  a  dispute :  if  a  totaUy 
untried  man  is  chosen,  he  will  be  suspected 
an  a  wolf  coming  in  sheep's  clothing ;  if  a 
well  known  partizan  is  nominated,  he  will 
be  denounced  as  a  mere  tool  of  the  leaden, 
and  there  will  be  another  outcry  against 
*  machine  politics.'  '  One  party  or  other,' 
said  an  American  journal  not  long  a^, 
'must  begin  the  work  of  adminiatennff 
the  Gbvemment  on  business  principles, 
and  the  writer  admitted  that  the  woric 
would  *  cost  salt  tears  to  manv  a  politician.' 
The  honor  of  making  this  beginning  has 
not  yet  been  sought  for  with  remarkable 
eagerness  by  either  party ;  but  seems  to  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promise  that  some- 
thing shall  be  done,  and  the  Democrats, 
bein^  out  of  power,  are  naturally  in  the 
position  to  bid  the  highest  The  reform 
will  come,  aa  we  have  intimated,  when  the 
people  demand  it ;  it  cannot  come  before, 
for  few,  indeed,  are  the  politicians  in  the 
United  States  who  venture  to  trust  them- 
selves far  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 
And  even  of  that  few,  there  are  some  who 
have  found  out,  by  hard  experience,  that 
there  is  little  honor  or  profit  to  be  gained 
by  undertaking  to  act  as  pioneers. 

''  It  is  doubtless  a  step  m  advance,  that 
both  partie")  now  admit  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  devising  measures  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  public  service,  to  check 
the  progress  of  corruption,  ana  to  intro- 
duce a  better  class  of  men  into  the  offices 
which  are  held  under  the  Government. 
The  necessity  of  great  reforms  in  these  re- 
spects has  been  avowed  over  and  over 
again  by  most  of  the  leading  journals  and 
influential  men  in  the  country.    The  most 

*  Tbe  aiidMiiAbl«  fhcto  of  Uie  CMe  were  m  we  b»T» 
toi«flT  Indicated  abore  See.  fur  examplo,  a  letter  to  the 
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radical  of  the  BepnblicaliB,  and  the  most 
conservative  of  the  Democrats,  are  of  one 
mind  on  this  point.  Mr.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, an  old  abolitionist  and  Radical,  once 
publicly  declared  that  Republican  govern- 
ment in  cities  had  been  a  'complete  fail- 
ure.* An  equally  good  Radical,  the  late 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  made  the  following 
still  more  candid  statement : — '  There  are 
probably  at  no  time  less  than  twenty 
thousand  men  in  this  city  [New  YorkJ 
who  would  readilv  commit  a  safe  murder 
for  a  hundred  dollars,  break  open  a  house 
for  twenty,  and  take  a  /alse  oath  for  five. 
Most  of  these  are  of  European  birth, 
though  we  have  also  native  miscreants 
who  are  ready  for  any  crime  that  will  pay.'  t 
Strong  testimony  against  the  working  of 
the  suffirage — and  it  must  have  been  most 
unwilling  testimony — was  Riven  in  1875  by 
a  politician  whose  lon^  lamiliarity  with 
caucuses  and  *  wire-pulling '  in  everv  form 
renders  him  an  undeniable  authority. 
Let  it  be  widely  proclaimed,'  he  wrote, 
'that the  experience  and  teachings  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  prove 
nothing  so  alarmingly  suggestive  or  and 
pr^^ntwith  danger  as  tnat  cheap  suf- 
frage involves  and  entails  cheap  represen- 
tation.'t  Another  Republican,  of  high 
character,  has  stated  that  *  the  methods  of 
politics  have  now  b^ome  so  repulsive,  the 
corruption  so  open,  the  intrigues  and  per- 
sonal hostilities  are  so  shameless,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  engaee  in  them  without 
a  sense  of  humiliation.' "  { 

Passing  to  another  question,  and  one 
worth V  of  the  most  intelligent  discussion, 
but  which  has  never  yet  taken  the  shape 
of  a  political  demand  or  issue  in  this 
counti^,  this  English  writer  says : 

''  Although  corruption  has  been  suspect* 
ed  at  one  time  or  other  in  almost  every 
Department  of  the  Government,  the  Pres* 
idential  office  has  hitherto  been  kept  free 
from  its  stain.  And  yet,  b^  an  anomaly  of 
the  Constitution,  the  President  has  some- 
times been  exposed  to  suspicion,  and  ntill 
more  frequently  to  injustice  and  misrepie- 
sentatioUj  in  consequence  of  the  practical 
irresponsibility  of  his  Cabinet  officers. 
They  are  his  chief  advisers  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  places,  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  affairs  of  State,  and  the  discredit  of 
any  mismanagement  on  their  part  falls 
upon  him.  It  is  true  that  he  chooses  them, 
and  mav  dismiss  them,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate ;  but,  when  once  ap- 
pointed, tiiey  are  beyond  reach  of  all  effec- 
tive criticism — for  newspaper  attacks  are 
easily  explained  by  the  suggestion  of  party 
malice.    They   cannot  be  questioned  in 
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Congress,  for  thej  are  absolatelr  pro- 
hibited from  sitting  in  either  House. 
For  months  together  it  is  quite  possible 
for  the  Cabinet  to  pursue  a  course  which  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  This  Was  seen,  amonir  other  oc- 
casions, in  1873-4,  when  Mr.  Richardson 
was  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  a 
time  when  his  management  of  the  finances 
caused  great  dissatisliaction.  At  last  a  par- 
ticularly gross  case  of  negligence,  to  use 
no  harsher  word,  known  as  the  '  Sanborn 
contracts,'  caused  his  retirement ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  demand  Jbr  his  withdrawal  be- 
came so  persistent  and  so  general,  that  the 
President  could  no  longer  refuse  to  listen 
to  it.  •  Hisobjectionable  policy  might  have 
been  pursued  till  the  end  of  tine  Presiden- 
tial term,  but  for  the  accidental  discoyery 
of  a  scandal,  which  exhausted  the  patience 
of  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies.  Now 
had  Mr.  Richardson  been  a  member  of 
either  House,  and  liable  to  be  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  cross-questioning  as  to  his  pro- 
ceedings, the  mismanagement  of  which  he 
was  accuised,  and  whicn  was  carried  on  in 
the  dark,  neyer  could  have  occurred.  Why 
the  founders  of  the  Constitution  should 
haye  thrown  this  protection  round  the  per- 
sons who  happen  to  fill  the  chief  offices  of 
State,  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  the 
clause  is  clear : — '  No  person  holdine  any 
office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  House  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office.'*  Mr.  Justice  Story  de- 
clares that  this proyision  'has  been  ymdi- 
cated  upon  the  nighest  grounds  of  public 
authority/  but  he  also  admits  that,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  heads  of  departments,  it  leads 
to  mary  evils.  He  adds  a  warning  which 
many  events  of  our  own  time  have  shown 
to  b!^  not  unnecessary: — 'if  corruption 
ever  eab  its  way  silently  into  the  vitals  of 
this  Republic,  it  will  be  because  the  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  bring  responsibility  home 
to  the  jj^xecutive  through  nis  chosen  Min- 
ister .  They  will  be  betrayed  when  their 
suspicions  are  most  lulled  by  the  Execu- 
tive, under  the  guise  of  an  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Conn-ess.'!  The  inconveniences 
occasioned  to  the  public  service  under  t^e 
present  system  are  very  ^reat.  There  is  no 
c^cial  personage  in  either  House  to  ex- 
^..  -^m  the  provisions  of  any  Bill,  or  to  give 
i-Tiormation  on  pressing  matters  of  public 
biisiness.  Cabinet  officers  are  only  brought 
into  communication  with  the  nation  when 
they  send  in  their  annual  reports,  or  when 
a  special  report  is  called  for  by  some  un- 
usual emergency.  Sometimes  the  Presi- 
dent himself  goes  down  to  the  Capitol  to 
talk  over  the  merits  of  a  Bill  with  mem- 
bers. The  Department  whirh  happens  to 
be  interested    in   any  particular  measure 
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puts  it  under  the  charge  of  some  friend  of 
the  Administration,  and  if  a  member  parw 
ticularly  desires  any  further  information 
respectin^t  he  may,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
go  to  the  Department  and  ask  for  it.  Bat 
(Jongress  and  Ministers  are  never  brought 
face  to  face.  It  is  possible  that  American 
'  Secretaries '  may  escape  some  of  the  in- 
convenience whidi  English  Ministers  are 
at  times  called  unon  to  undereo ;  but  the 
most  capable  and  honest  of  them  forfeit 
many  aovantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  exact  na- 
ture of  their  work  known  to  their  country- 
men, and  of  meeting  party  misrepresenta- 
tions and  calumnies  in  the  most  efiectaai 
way.  In  like  manner,  the  incapable  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  would  not  be  able, 
under  a  different  system,  to  shift  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  their  blunders  up- 
on the  President  No  President  suffered 
more  in  reputation  for  the  faults  of  others 
than  Greneral  Grant.  It  is  true  that  he  did 
not  always  choose  his  Secretaries  with  suf- 
ficient care  or  discrimination,  but  he  was 
made  to  bear  more  than  a  just  proportion 
of  the  censure  which  was  provoked  by 
their  mistakes.  And  it  was  not  in  Gen- 
eral Grant's  disposition  to  defend  himsell 
In  ordinary  intercourse  he  was  sparing  of 
his  words,  and  could  never  be  induced  to 
talk  about  himself,  or  to  make  a  single 
speech  in  defense  of  any  portion  of  nis 
conduct.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
second  term  of  office  was  far  from  being 
worthy  of  the  man  who  enjoyed  a  popu- 
larity, just  after  the  war,  which  Washing- 
ton nimself  might  have  envied,  and  who 
is  still,  and  very  justly,  regarded  with  re* 
spect  and  gratitude  for  his  memorable  ser- 
vices in  the  field. 

*'  The  same  sentiment,  to  which  we  have 
referred  as  specially  characteristic  of  the 
American  people — hostility  to  all  changes 
in  their  method  of  government  which  are 
not  absolutely  essential — will  keep  the 
Cabinet  surrounded  by  irresponsible,  and 
sometimes  incapable,  advisers.  Contrary 
to  general  supposition,  there  is  no  nation 
in  the  world  so  little  disposed  to  look  fiiTor- 
ably  on  Radicalism  and  a  restleas  desire  for 
change,  as  the  Americans.  The  Constitu- 
tion itself  can  only  be  altered  by  a  long 
and  tedious  process,  and  after  every  State 
in  the  Union  has  been  asked  its  opinion  on 
the  question.  There  is  no  hesitation  in 
enforcing  the  law  in  case  of  disorder,  as 
the  railroad  rioters  in  Pennsylvania  found 
out  a  few  years  ago.  The  state  of  affairs, 
which  the  English  Government  has  per- 
mitted to  exist  m  Ireland  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  would  not  have  been  tolerated  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  United  States.  The 
maintenance  of  the  law  firsts  the  discassion 
of  grievances  afterwards ;  such  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  the  policy  of  every  Ameri- 
can Gbvemment^  until  the  evil  day  of 
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James  Buchanan.  The  goyemor  of  every 
State  is  a  real  ruler,  and  not  a  mere  orna- 
ment, and^the  President  wields  a  hundred- 
fold more  power  than  has  been  left  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  Both  parties 
aa  a  rule,  combine  to  uphold  his  autnoritf , 
and,  in  the  event  of  anj  dispute  with  a 
foreign  Power,  all  pftrty  distinctions  disap* 
pear  as  if  bj  magic.  There  are  no  longer 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  only 
Americans.  The  species  of  politician,  who 
endeavors  to  gain  a  reputation  for  himself 
by  destroying  the  reputation  of  his  country 
was  not  taken  over  to  America  in  the '  May- 
flower,' and  it  would  be  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  establish  it  on  American  ground 
to-day.  A  man  may  hold  any  opinions 
that  may  strike  his  fancy  on  other  subjects, 
but  in  reference  to  the  Government,  he  is 
expected,  while  he  lives  under  it,  to  give  it 
hia  hearty  support,  especially  as  against 
foreign  nations.  There  was  once  a  motion 
called  the  *  Know  Nothings,'  the  guiding 
principle  of  which  was  inveterate  hostility 
to  foreigners ;  but  a  party  based  upon  the 
opposite  principle,  of  hostility  to  one's  own 
country,  nas  not  yet  ventured  to  lift  up  its 
head  across  the  Atlantic.  That  is  an  in- 
▼ention  in  politics  which  England  has 
introduced,  and  of  which  she  is  allowed  to 
eniov  the  undisputed  monopoly.  *  *  * 
^'Display  ana  ceremonial  were  by  no 
means  absent  from  the  Government  in  the 
beginning  of  its  history.  President  Wash- 
ington never  went  to  Congress  on  public 
business  except  in  a  State  coach,  drawn  by 
six  cream-colored  horses.  The  coach  was 
an  object  which  would  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  throng  even  now  in  the  streets 
of  London.  It  was  built  in  the  shape  of 
a  hemisphere,  and  its  panels  were  adorned 
with  cupids,  surrounded  with  flowers 
worthy  of  Florida,  and  of  fruit  not  to  be 
equalled  out  of  California.  The  coachman 
and  postillions  were  arrayed  in  go^eous 
Uvenes  of  white  and  scarlet.  The  Phila- 
delphia 'Gazette,'  a  Government  organ, 
regularly  gave  a  suppler  of  Court  news  for 
the  edification  of  the  citizens.  From  that 
the  people  were  allowed  to  leam  as  much 
aa  it  was  deemed  proper  for  them  to  know 
about  the  President's  movements,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  space  was  also  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Washington — who  was  not  referred  to  aa 
Mrs.  Washington,  but  as '  the  amiable  con- 
sort of  our  beloved  President. '  When  the 
President  made  his  appearance  at  a  ball  or 
public  reception,  a  dais  was  erected  for  him 
upon  which  he  mieht  stand  apart  from  the 
vulgar  throng,  ana  the  ^ests  or  visitors 
bowed  to  him  in  solemn  silence.  '  Repub- 
lican simplicity'  has  onlv  come  in  later 
Umes.  In  our  day,  the  hack-driver  who 
takes  a  visitor  to  a  public  reception  at  the 
"VSHiite  House^  is  quite  free  to  get  off  his 
box,  walk  in  side  by  side  ^ith  his  £ure,  and 
shake  hands  with  the  President  with  as 


I  much  familiarity  as  anybody  else.  Very 
I  few  persons  presumed  to  offer  to  shake 
j  hands  with  General  Washineton.  One  of 
his  friends,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  rashly 
undertook,  for  a  foolish  wager,  to  go  up  to 
him  and  slap  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying, 
'  My  dear  General,  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
look  so  well.'  The  moment  fixed  upon 
arrived,  and  Mr.  Morris,  already  half- 
repenting  of  his  wager,  went  up  to  the 
President,  placed  his  nand  upon  his  eJioul* 
de]%  and  uttered  the  prescribed  words. 
'  Washington,'  as  an  eye-witness  described 
the  scene,  'withdrew  his  hand,  stepped 
suddenly  back,  fixed  his  eye  on  Moms  for 
several  minutes  with  an  angrv  frown,  until 
the  latter  retreated  abashed,  and  sought 
reftiffe  in  the  crowd.'  No  one  else  ever 
tried  a  similar  experiment.  It  is  recorded 
of  Washington,  tnat  he  wished  the  official 
title  of  the  President  to  be  '  High  Mighti- 
ness,' *  and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to 
en^ave  his  portrait  upon  the  nationid 
coinage.  No  royal  levies  were  more  punc- 
tiliously arranged  and  ordered  than  those 
of  the  First  ftesident  It  was  Jefferson, 
the  founder  of  the  Democratic  party,  who 
introduced  Democratic  manners  into  the 
Republic.  He  refused  to  hold  weekly  re- 
ceptions, and  when  he  went  to  Congress  to 
read  his  Address,  he  rode  up  unattended, 
tied  his  horse  to  a  post,  and  came  away 
with  the  same  disregard  for  outward  show. 
After  his  inauguration,  he  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  ^o  to  Congress  with  his 
Message,  but  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  his 
Secretory — a  custom  which  has  been  found 
so  convenient  that  it  has  been  followed 
ever  since.  A  clerk  now  mumbles  through 
the  President's  Message,  while  members 
sit  at  their  desks  writing  letters,  or  reading 
the  Message  itself,  if  they  do  not  happen 
to  have  made  themselves  masters  of  its 
contents  beforehand." 

The  writer,  after  discussing  monopolies 
and  tariffs,  closes  with  hopes  and  predic- 
tions so  moderately  and  sensibly  stated  that 
any  one  will  be  saSfe  in  adopting  them  as 
his  own. 

'^The  controversies  which  have  yet  to  be 
fought  out  on  these  issues  [the  tariff  and 
corporate  power]  may  somkmes  become 
formidable,  but  we  may  hope  that  the 
really  dangerous  questions  that  once  con- 
fronted the  American  people  are  set  at  rest 
for  ever.  The  States  once  more  stand  in 
their  proper  relation  to  the  Union,  and  anj 
interference  with  their  self-government  is 
never  again  likely  to  be  attempted,  for  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  people  would  condemn 
it  It  was  a  highly  Conservative  system 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
adopted,  when  they  decided  that  each  State 
should  be  entitled  to  make  its  own  laws, 

*  [ThMe  are  mere  tndttloiM  tinged  with  the  iplrlt  of 
■ome  of  the  MMulte  made  la  the  **  good  old  daye**  even 
againet  lo  Ulnetrioai  a  man  ■■  Washington.— il».  Pol.} 
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to  regulate  its  own  franchise,  to  raise  its 
own  taxes,  and  settle  ever^rthing  in  conneo- 
lion  with  itsownafiairsinitsownway.  The 
general  government  has  no  righ^whatever 
to  send  a  single  soldier  into  any  State,  even 
to  preserve  order,  until  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  act  by  the  Governor  of  that  State. 
Tne  Federal  (Government,  as  it  has  been 
said  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  one  of  enu- 
merated powers ; '  and  if  it  has  ever  acted 
in  excess  of  those  powers,  it  was  only  when 
officers  in  States  broke  the  compact  which 
existed,  and  took  up  arms  for  ita  destruc- 
tion. Thev  abandoned  their  place  in  the 
Union,  ana  were  held  to  have  thereby  for- 
feited their  rights  as  States.  In  ordinary 
times  there  is  ample  security  against  the 
abuse  of  power  in  anv  direction.  If  a 
State  government  exceeds  its  authority,  the 
people  can  at  the  next  election  expel  the 
parties  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  offense ; 
if  Ck>Dgress  trespasses  upon  the  ftinctions 
of  the  States,  there  is  the  remedy  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  '  final  in- 
terpreter of  the  Constitution ; '  if  usurpa- 
tion should  be  attempted  in  spite  of  these 
si^eguards,  there  is  the  final  remedy  of  an 
appeal  to  the  whole  nation  under  the  form 
of  a  Constitutional  Amendment,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  adopted  with  the  con- 
sent of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Only, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  pointed 
out,  when  three-fourths  of  the  States  have 
combined  to  practice  usurpation,  is  the  case 
'  irremediable  under  any  known  forms  of 
the  Constitution.'  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  under  which 
such  a  combination  as  this  could  arise.  No 
form  of  government  ever  yet  devised  has 
proved  to  be  faultless  in  its  operation ;  but 
that  of  the  United  States  is  well  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  very  dangers  which  it  has  passea 
through  render  it  more  precious  in  their 


eves  than  it  w^  before  it  had  been  tried  in  , 
the  fire.  It  assures  freedom  to  all  who  live 
under  it ;  and  it  provides  for  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  law,  and  the  due  protection  of 
every  man  in  his  rights.  There  is  much  in 
the  events  which  are  now  taking  place 
around  us  to  suggest  serious  doubts, 
whether  these  great  and  indispensable  ad- 
vantages are  afforded  by  some  of  tlie  older 
European  systems  of  government  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
better  and  wiser  than  the  American  Con- 
stitution." 

A  final  word  as  to  a  remaining  great  if- 
sue— that  of  the  tariff.  It  must  ever  be  a 
political  issue,  one  which  parties  cannot 
wholly  avoid.  The  Democratic  party  aa  a 
mass,  yet  leans  to  Free  Trade ;  the  Repub- 
lican party,  as  a  mass,  fiivors  Tariff  and 
high  ones,  at  least  plainly  protective: 
Within  a  year,  two  great  National  Conven* 
tions  were  held,  one  at  Chicago  and  one 
at  New  York,  both  in  former  times,  Free 
Trade  centres,  and  in  these  Congress  was 
petitioned  either  to  maintain  oi  improve  the 
existing  tariff.  As  a  result  we  see  presented 
and  advocated  at  the  current  session  the 
Tariff  Commission  Bill,  decisive  action 
upon  which  has  not  been  taken  at  the 
time  we  close  these  pages.  The  effect  of 
the  conventions  was  to  cause  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  caucus  to  reject  the 
effort  of  Proctor  Knott,  to  place  it  in  its 
old  attitude  of  hostility  to  protection. 
Many  of  the  members  sought  and  for  the 
time  secured  an  avoidance  of  the  issae. 
Their  ability  to  maintain  this  attitude  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Watterson's*  declaration 
that  the  Democratic  party  must  stand  or 
fall  on  that  issue,  remains  to  be  seen. 

*  Mr.  Watteraon,  formerly  a  dlstingiiialied  nmnbcr  ci 
Congren,  Is  the  author  of  tho  **  tarllT  for  rewnoe  only  ** 
plank  In  tiie  Democratic  National  Platfona  of  1880,  and 
is  now,  as  he  has  been  for  yean,  the  chief  editor  of  tha 
LuuiiviiU  Courier  JoumaL 
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With  a  view  to  carry  this  work  through 
the  year  1882  and  into  part  of  1883,  very 
plain  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
campaign  of  1882,  which  in  several  im- 
portant States  was  fully  as  disastrous  to 
the  Republican  party  as  anv  State  elec- 
tions since  the  advent  of  that  party  to 
national  supremacy  and  power.  In  1863 
and  1874  the  Republican  reverses  were 
almost  if  not  quite  as  general,  but  in  the 
more  important  States  3ie  adverse  majori- 
ties were  not  near  so  sweeping.  Political 
''  tidal  waves  "  had  been  freely  talked  of 
as  descriptive  of  the  situation  in  the  earlier 


vears  named,  but  the  result  of  1882  has 
been  pertinently  described  bv  Horatio 
Seymour  as  the  '*  groundswell,"  and  such 
it  seemed^  both  to  the  active  participants 
in,  and  lookers-on,  at  the  strugele. 

Political  discontent  seems  to  he  periodi- 
cal under  all  governments,  and  the  periods 
are  probably  quite  as  frequent  though  leta 
violent  under  republican  as  other  forms. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  political  party  in  our 
history  has  long  enjoyed  nnintemipted 
success.    The  National  success  of  the  Be- 

Sublicans  cannot  truthfully  be  said  to 
ave  been  uninterrupted  since  the  first 
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election  of  Lincoln,  as  at  times  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party, 
while  since  the  second  Grant  admiuistra* 
tion  there  has  not  been  a  safe  working 
m^ority  of  Republicans  in  either  House. 
Combinations  with  Qreenbackers,  Read- 
justers,  and  occasionally  with  disbenting 
Democrats  have  had  to  be  employed  to 
preserve  majorities  in  behalf  of  important 
DAcasures,  and  these  have  not  always  suc- 
ceeded, though  the  general  tendency  of 
pide-parties  nas  been  to  support  the  majo- 
rity, for  the  very  plain  reason  that  majori- 
ties can  reward  with  power  upon  commit- 
t49e8  and  vnth  patronage. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  first  session  of  the  47th  Congress  to 
reduce  existing  tarifis,  and  to  repeal  the 
internal  revenue  taxes.  The  Repub- 
licans met  the  first  movement  by  establish- 
ing a  Tariff  Commission,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Arthur,  and  com- 
posed mainly  of  gentlemen  ravorable  to 
protective  duties.  In  the  year  previous 
(1881)  the  income  from  internal  taxes  was 
$135,264,385.51,  and  the  cost  of  collecting 
$^1,327,793.24,  or  3.20  per  cent.  The  cus- 
toms revenues  amounted  to  $198,159,676.02, 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  same  $6,383,288. 
10.  or  8.22  per  cent.  There  was  no  gene- 
ral complaint  aa  to  the  cost  of  collecting 
these  immense  revenues,  for  this  cost  was 
greatly  less  than  in  former  years,  but  the 
surplus  on  internal  taxes  (about  $146,000, 
000)  was  so  large  that  it  could  not  be 
profitably  employed  even  in  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  and  as  a  natural  result 
all  interests  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax 
(save  where  there  was  a  monopoly  in  the 
product  or  the  manufacture)  complained 
of  the  burden  as  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
large  interests  and  very  many  people  de- 
manded immediate  and  absolute  repeal. 
The  Republicans  sought  to  meet  this  de- 
mand half  way  by  a  bill  repealing  all  the 
taxes,  save  those  on  spirits  and  tobacco, 
but  the  Democrats  obstructed  and  defeated 
every  attempt  at  partial  repeal.  The 
Repablicans  thought  that  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  country  would  favor  the  re- 
tention of  the  internal  taxes  upon  spirits 
and  tobacco  (the  latter  having  been  pre- 
Tiously  reduced^  but  if  there  was  any  such 
sentiment  it  dia  not  manifest  itself  in  the 
£all  elections.  On  the  contrary,  every 
form  of  discontent,  encouraged  by  these 

freat  causes,  took  shape.  While  the 
'ariff  Commission,  by  active  and  very  in- 
telligent work,  held  out  continued  hope  to 
the  more  confident  industries,  those  wnich 
bad  been  threatened  or  injured  by  the 
failure  of  the  crops  in  1881,  and  by  the 
assassination  of  Iresident  Gkurfield,  saw 
only  prolonged  injury  in  the  probable 
work  of  the  Commission^  for  to  meet  the 
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close  Democratic  se:?timent  and  to  unite 
that  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  gene* 
rally  friendly,  moderate  tariff  rates  had  to 
be  fixed ;,  notably  upon  iron,  steel,  f  \n<l 
many  classes  of  manufactured  focds. 
Manufacturers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
cotton  goods  were  feeling  the  pressure  of 
competition  from  the  8outh--where  goods 
could  be  made  from  a  natural  product 
close  at  hand — while  those  of  the  North 
found  about  the  same  time  thai  the  tastes 
of  their  customers  had  improved,  and 
hence  their  cheaper  grades  were  no  longer 
in  such  general  oemand.  There  was  over- 
production, as  a  coaiequence  grave  depres- 
sion, and  not  all  in  the  business  could  at 
once  realize  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Doubt  and  distrust  prevailed,  and  early  in 
the  summer  of  1882,  and  indeed  until  late 
in  the  fall,  the  country  seemed  upon  the 
verge  of  a  business  panic.  At  the  same 
time  the  leading:  Journals  of  the  country 
seemed  to  have  jOLued  in  a  crusade  against 
all  existing  political  methods,  and  again  it 
all  statutory  and  political  abuses.  Tlie 
cry  of  **  Down  with  Boss  Rule !  "  was  heaixl 
in  many  States,  and  this  rallied  to  tlie 
swelling  ranks  of  discontent  all  who  aje 
naturally  fond  of  pulling  down  Ieadei«>— 
and  the  United  States  Senatorial  elections 
of  1883  quickly  showed  that  the  blow  w.as 
aimed  at  all  leaders,  whether  they  vrere 
aile^;ed  Bosses  or  not.  Then,  too,  the 
forms  of  discontent  which  could  not  take 
practical  shape  in  the  n^eat  Presidential 
contest  between  Gjirtield  and  Hancock, 
came  to  the  front  with  cumulative  force 
after  the  assassination.  There  is  little  use 
in  philosophizing  and  searching  for  siiffi- 
cient  reasons  leading  to  a  fact,  when  the 
fiict  itself  must  be  confessed  and  when  its 
force  has  been  felt.  It  is  a  plain  fact  that 
many  votes  in  the  fieill  of  1882  were  deter- 
mined by  the  nominating  struggle  for  the 
Presidency  in  1880,  by  the  quarrels  which 
followed  Garfield's  inauguration,  and  by 
the  assassination.  Inde^,  the  nation  had 
not  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  many 
very  good  people  looked  with  very  ^rave 
suspicion  upon  every  act  of  President 
Armur  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
chair.  The  best  informed,  broadest  and 
most  liberal  political  minds  saw  in  his 
course  an  honest  effort  to  heal  existing 
differences  in  the  Republican  party,  but 
many  acts  of  recommendation  and  appoint- 
ment directed  to  this  end  were  discounted 
by  the  few  which  could  not  thus  be  traced, 
and  suspicion  and  discontent  swelled  the 
chorus  of  other  injuries.  The  result  was 
the  great  political  changes  ot  1882.  It  be- 
fan  in  Onio,  the  only  important  and  de- 
batable October  State  remaining  at  this 
time.  The  causes  enumerated  above  (save 
the  assassination  and  the  conflict  between 
the  firiends  of  Grant  and  Blaine)  operated 
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with  lees  force  in  Ohio  than  any  other  sec- 
tion— for  here  leaders  had  not  l>een  held  up 
as  *'  Bosses ;"  civil  service  reform  had  many 
advocates  among  them;  the  people  were 
not  by  interest  specially  wedded  to  high 
tariff  daties,  nor  were  they  large  payers  of 
internal  revenue  tax&s.     But  the  liqnor 
issue  had  sprung  up  in  the  Legislature  the 
previous  winter,  the  Republicans  attempt- 
ing to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  from  all  wno 
sold,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  on  Sundays. 
These  brief  facts  make  strange  reading  to 
the  people  of  other  States,  wnere  the  sale 
of  liquor  has  generally  been  licensed,  and 
forbidden  on  Sundays.    Ohio  had  previ- 
ously passed  a  prohibitory  constitutional 
amendment,  in  itself  defective,  and  as  no 
legislation  had  been  enacted  to  enforce  it, 
those  who  wished  be^an  to  sell  as  though 
the  right  were  natural,  and  in  this  way  be- 
came strong  enough  to  resist  taxation  or 
license.    The  Legislature  of  1882,  the  ma- 
jority controlled  by  the  Republicans,  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  Pond  liquor  tax  act, 
and  its  issue  w&s  joined.    The  liquor  in- 
terests or^nized,  secured  control  of  the 
Democratic  State  Convention,  nominated 
a  ticket  pledged  to  their  interests,  made 
a  platforia  which  pointed  to  unrestricted 
sale,  and  bv  active  work  and  the   free 
use  of  funds,  carried  the  election  and 
reversed    the  usual    majority.    (Governor 
Foster,  the  boldest  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ers, accepted  the  issue  as  presented,  And 
stumped  in  favor  of  license  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Sabbath ;  but  the  counsels  of 
the  Republican  leaders  were  divided,  Ex- 
Secretary  Sherman  and  others  enacting  the 
role  of  '  confession  and  avoidance.''    The 
result  carried  with  it  a  train  of  Republi- 
can disasters.    Congressional  candidates 
whom  the  issue  could  not  legimately  touch, 
fell  before  it,  probably  on  the  principle 
that  '*  that  which  strikes  the  heaa  injures 
the  .entire  body."    The  Democratic  State 
and  Legislative  tickets  succeeded,  and  the 
German  element,  which  of  all  others  is 
most  favorable  to  freedom  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  transferred  its  vote 
almost  as  an  entirety  from  the  Republican 
to  the  Democratic  party. 

Ohio  emboldened  the  liquor  interests, 
and  in  their  C  inventions  and  Societies  in 
other  States  they  agreed  as  a  rule  to  check 
and,  if  possible,  defeat  the  advance  of  the 
prohibitory  amendment  idea.  This  started 
in  Kansas  in  1880,  under  the  lead  of  Gbv. 
St.  John,  an  eloquent  temperance  advo- 
cate. It  wns  passed  by  an  immense 
majority,  and  it  was  hardly  in  force  b€f- 
fore  conflicting  accounts  were  scattered 
throughout  the  country  as  to  its  effect. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  temperance  con- 
tended that  it  improved  the  public  con- 
dition ;  its  enemies  all  asserted  that  in 
the  lai^er  towns  and  cities  it  produced 


free  and  irresponsible  instead  of  licensed 
sale.  The  latter  seem  to  -have  had  the 
best  of  the  argument^  if  the  election  re- 
sult is  a  truthful  witness.  Gov.  St.  John 
was  again  the  nominee  of  the  Repub- 
licans, but  while  all  of  the  remainder  of 
the  State-ticket  was  elected,  he  fell  under 
a  majority  which  must  have  been  pro- 
ducea  by  a  change  of  forty  thousand  Totea. 
Iowa  next  took  up  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment idea,  secured  its  adoption,  but  the 
result  was  injurious  to  the  Republicans  in 
the  Fall  elections,  where  the  discontent 
struck  at  Congra^men,  as  well  as  State 
and  Legislative  officers. 

The  same  amendment  had  been  pro- 
posed in  Pennsylvania,  a  Republican 
Houfie  in  1881  having  passed  it  by  almoak 
a  solid  vote  (Democrats  freely  joining  in 
its  support),  out  a  Republican  Senate  de- 
feated, after  it  had  been  loaded  down 
with  amendments.  New  York  was  v^ 
quetting  with  the  same  measure,  and  as  a 
result  the  liquor  interests — ^well-organir«d 
and  with  an  abundance  of  money,  as  a 
rule  struck  at  the  Republican  party  in 
both  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania,  and 
thus  largely  aided  the  g^undswell.  7/he 
same  interests  aided  the  election  of  Gtuil. 
B.  F.  ButJer  of  Massachusetts,  but  from  a 
different  reason.  He  had,  in  one  of  his 
earlier  canvasses,  freely  advocated  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  sell  equallv  with  those 
who  could  pay  heav^  license  lees,  and  bad 
thus  won  the  ma|or  sympathy  of  the 
interest.  Singularly  enougn,  Massachw* 
sett»  alone  of  all  tne  Republican  States 
meeting  with  defeat  in  1882,  fails  to  al  ow 
in  her  result  reasons  which  harmouixe 
with  those  enumerated  as  making  up  th% 
elements  of  discontent.  Her  people  most 
do  &vor  high  tariffs,  taxes  on  liquois  and 
luxuries,  civil  service  reforms,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  more  free  fr^m  legal  and 
political  abuses  than  any  other.  Massa- 
chusetts had,  theretofore,  been  considered 
to  be  the  most  ad  vane  ed  of  all  the  States— 
in  notions,  in  habit,  and  in  law — yet 
Butler's  victory  was  relatively  more  pro- 
nounced than  that  of  anv  Democratic 
candidate,  not  excencing  that  of  Cleve-> 
land  over  Fol^r  in  New  York,  the 
Democratic  majoricy  here  approaching 
two  hundred  thousand.  How  are  we  to 
exolain  the  Massachusetts'  result?  Got. 
Bisnop  was  a  hii^h-toned  and  able  gentle- 
man, the  typ«P  uf  every  reform  contended 
for.  There  is  but  one  explanation. 
Massachusettn  had  had  too  much  of  re- 
form; it  had  come  in  larger  and  faster 
doses  than  even  her  progressive  people 
could  stand — and  an  inconsistent  discon- 
tent took  new  shape  tiiere — ^that  of  very 
plain  reaction.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  attempt  of  Gov.  Butler  to 
defeat  the  re-election  of  Geo.  F.  Hoar  to 
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the  U.  8.  Senate,  by  a  combinatioii  of 
Democrats  with  diaeatisfied  Republicans. 
The  movement  failed,  but  it  came  very 
near  to  success,  and  ior  days  the  result 
was  in  doubt.  Hoar  had  been  a  Senator 
of  advanced  views,  of  broad  and  com- 
prehensive statesmanship,  but  that  com- 
mttnistic  sentiment  which  occasionallv 
crope  out  in  our  politics  and  strikes  at  ail 
leaders,  merely  nom  the  pleasure  of  aasert- 
ing  the  right  to  tear  down,  assailed  him 
with  a  vigor  almost  equal  to  that  which 
struck  Windom  of  Minnesota,  a  statesman 
of  twenty- four  years'  honorable,  able  and 
sometimes  brilliant  service.  To  prejudice 
the  people  of  his  State  against  him,  a 
photograph  of  his  Washiugton  residence 
nad  been  scattered  broadcast.  The  print 
in  the  photograph  intended  to  prejudice 
being  a  coach  with  a  liveried  lackey  It 
mi^ht  have  been  the  coach  and  lackey  of 
a  vuitor,  but  the  effect  was  the  same  where 
discontent  had  run  into  a  fever. 

Political  discontent  gave  unmistakable 
manifestations  of  its  existence  in  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  New  York  (where  £x- 
Qovemor  GornelPs  nomination  had  been 
defeated  by  a  forged  telegram),  Micnigan, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Connecticut, 
California,  Colorado,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Indiana.  The  Republican  poeition  was 
well  maintained  in  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin.  It  was  greatly  improved 
in  Virginia,  where  Mahone's  hepublican 
Readjuster  ticket  carried  the  State  by 
nearly  ten  thousand,  and  where  a  United 
States' Senator  and  Congreasman-at-large 
were  gained,  as  well  as  some  of  the  District 
Congressmen.  The  Republicans  also  im- 
proved the  situation  in. North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  though  they  failed  to 
carry  either.  They  aUo  gained  Congress- 
men in  Mississippi  ana  Louisiana,  but 
the  Congressional  result  throughout  the 
countrv  wa<«  a  sweeping  Democratic  vic- 
tory, the  48th  Congre^w,  beginning  March 
4, 1883,  showing  a  Democratic  majority  of 
71  in  a  total  membership  of  825. 

In  Pennsylvania  alone  of  all  the 
Northern  States,  ivere  the  Republican 
elements  of  discontent  organized,  and 
here  thev  were  as  well  organized  as  pos- 
sible uncler  the  circumstances.  Charles  S. 
Wolfe  had  the  year  previous  proclaimed 
what  he  called  his  "independence  of  the 
Bosses,"  by  declarins;  himself  a  candidate 
for  State  Treasurer,  *'  nominated  in  a  con- 
vention of  one."  He  secured  49,984  votes, 
and  this  force  was  used  as  the  nucleus  for 
the  better  organized  Independent  Repub- 
lican movement  of  1882.  Through  this  a 
State  Convention  was  called  which  placed 
a  full  ticket  in  the  field,  and  which  in 
many  districts  nominated  separate  legisla- 
trve  candidates. 


The  complaints  of  the  Independent 
Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  were  very 
much  like  those  of  dissatisfied  Repub- 
licans in  other  Northern  States^here  no 
adverse  oi^nizations  were  set  up,  and 
these  can  best  be  understood  by  giving  the 
official  papers  and  correspondence  con- 
nected with  the  revolt,  and  the  attempts 
to  conciliate  and  suppress  it  by  the  rej^ular 
organization.  The  writer  feels  a  delicacy 
in  appending  this  data.  Inasmuch  as  he 
was  one  of  the  principals  in  the  negotia- 
tions, but  formulated  complaints,  methods 
and  principles  peculiar  to  the  time  can  be 
better  understood  as  presented  by  organ* 
ized  and  official  bodies,  than  where  mere 
opinions  of  cotemporaneous  writers  and 
speakers  must  otherwise  be  given.  A  verv 
careful  summary  has  been  made  by  Col. 
A.  K.  McClure^  in  the  Philadelphia  Timei 
Almanac^  and  from  this  we  quote  the  data 
connected  with  the — 

TIm   ladapendent  lUpablloan  R«roU  %m 
PeniisylTmnla* 

The  following  call  was  issued  by  Chair- 
man McKee,  of  the  committee  which  con- 
ducted the  Wolfe  campaign  in  1881 : 

Headquartees  State  Committee, 

Citizens'  Republican  Association, 
GiEABD  House, 

Philadelphia,  December  16, 1881. 

To  the  Independent  Bepublicam  of  PetiJi- 

syltania : 

You  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  re- 
presentatives from  each  county  to  a  State 
conference^  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Thursday,  January  12th,  1882,  at  10  o'clock 
A,  M.,  to  take  into  consideration  the  wis- 
dom of  placing  in  nomination  proper  per- 
sons for  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieuten- 
ant Grovenior,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
and  Supreme  Court  Judge,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  come  before  the  confer- 
ence, looking  to  the  overthrow  of  "  boss 
rule,"  and  the  elimination  of  the  pernicious 
"  spoils  system."  and  its  kindred  evils,  from 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  fifty 
thousand  unshackled  voters  who  supported 
the  independent  candidacv  of  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Wolfe  for  the  office  of  State  Treasurer  . 
aa  a  solemn  protest  against  rinp:  domina- 
tion, together  with  the  score*  of  thousands 
of  libertv-loving  citizens  who  are  ready  to 
join  in  ike  next  revolt  against  "  bossism," 
shall  be  worthily  represented  at  this  con- 
ference. 

I.  D.  McKee,  Chairmaii. 

Fbakk  Willing  Leach,  Secretary. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  call,  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  delegates,  representing  thirty- 
three  of  the  sixty-six  counties,  met  at  the 
Assembly  Building,  January  12th«.  1882, 
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and  organized  by  the  election  of  John  J. 
PinkertoD  as  chairman,  together  with  a 
suitable  list  of  vice-presidents  and  secre- 
taries. After  a  general  interchange  of 
views,  a  resolation  was  adopted  directing 
the  holding  of  a  State  Convention  for  the 
nomination  of  a  State  ticket,  May  24th. 
An  executive  committee,  with  power  to 
arrange  for  the  election  of  delegates  from 
each  Senatorial  district,  was  also  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  I.  D.  McKee,  of 
Philadelphia;  Wharton  Barker,  of  Mont- 
gomery; John  J.  Pinkerton,  of  Chester; 
P.  M.  Nichols,  of  Luzerne ;  H.  S.  McNair, 
of  York,  and  C.  W.  Miller,  of  Crawford. 
Mr.  Nichols  aftewards  declining  to  act, 
Qeorge  E.  Mapes,  of  Venango,  was  sub- 
stituted in  his  place.  Before  the  time 
arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention 
of  May  24th,  several  futile  efforts  were 
made  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  Republican  partv.  At  a  con- 
ference of  leading  Independents  held  in 
Philadelphia,  April  23d,  at  which  Senator 
Mitchell  was  present,  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  a  similar  committee  from  the  regular 
organization,  upon  the  subject  of  the  party 
differences.  The  members  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  on  the  part  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, were  Charles  o.  Wolfe,  I.  D.  McKee, 
Francis  B.  Reeves,  J.  W.  Lee,  and  Whar- 
ton Barker.  The  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Stalwarts  were  M.  S.  Quay,  John  F. 
Hartranffc,  C.  L.  Magee,  Howard  J.  Reeder, 
and  Thomas  Cochran.  A  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Continental 
Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  April  29th,  which 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on 
the  evening  of  May  1st;  at  which  meeting 
the  following  peace  propositions  were 
agreed  upon : 

Be9olved^  That  we  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  principles  and 
methods  by  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion of  May  10th. 

FirsU  That  we  unequivocally  condemn 
the  use  of  patronage  to  promote  personal 
political  ends,  and  require  that  all  offices 
bestowed  within  the  party  shall  be  upon 
the  sole  basis  of  fitness. 

Second.  That  competent  and  faithful 
officers  should  not  be  removed  except  for 
cause. 

Third,  That  the  non-elective  minor 
offices  should  be  filled  in  accordance  with 
rules  established  by  law. 

Fourth,  That  the  ascertained  popular 
will  shall  be  faithfully  carried  out  m  State 
and  National  Conventions,  and  by  those 
holding  office  by  the  favor  of  the  party. 

F\flh.  That  we  condemn  compulsory 
assessments  for  political  purposes,  and  pro- 
scription for  failure  to  respond  either  to 
such  assessments  or  to  requests  for  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  that  any  policy  of  | 


Eolitical  proscription  is  nnjust^  and  calca- 
ited  to  oistnrb  party  harmony. 

Sixth,  That  public  office  constitutes  a 
high  trust  to  be  administered  solely  for  the 
people,  whose  interests  must  be  paramount 
to  those  of  persons  or  parties,  and  that  it 
should  be  invariably  conducted  with  the 
same  efficiency,  economy,  and  integrity  as 
are  expected  in  the  execution  of  private 
trusts. 

SeMuth,  That  the  State  ticket  should 
be  such  as  by  the  impartiality  of  its  con- 
stitution and  the  high  character  and  ac- 
knowledged fitness  of  the  nominees  will 
justly  commend  itself  to  the  support  of  the 
united  Republican  partv. 

Resolvta,  That  we  also  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  permanent  rules 
for  the  holding  of  State  ConventionB^  and 
the  conduct  of  the  party : 

FirH,  That  del^ates  to  State  Conven* 
tions  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  in 
which  candidates  for  the  General  Aaeeni- 
bly  are  nominated,  except  in  Senatorul 
districts  composed  of  more  than  one  coun- 
tj^  in  which  conferees  for  the  selection  of 
Senatorial  delegates  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
manner  aforesaid,  and  the  representation 
of  each  county  shall  be  based  upon  its  Re- 
publican vote  cast  at  the  PresidentiaJ  elec- 
tion next  preceding  the  convention. 

Second.  Hereafter  the  State  Convention 
of  the  Republican  party  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  Wednesaay  of  July,  except  in 
the  year  of  the  Presidential  election,  when 
it  shall  be  held  not  more  than  thirty  days 
previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  National 
Convention,  and  at  least  sixty  days'  .notice 
shall  be  given  of  the  date  of  the  State  G>n- 
vention. 

Third.  That  every  person  who  voted 
the  Republican  electoral  ticket  at  the  last 
Presidential  election  next  preceding  any 
State  Convention  shall  be  permitted  to 

Sarticipate  in  the  election  of  delegates  to 
tate  and  National  Conventions,  and  we 
recommend  to  the  countv  organizations 
that  in  their  rules  they  allow  the  largest 
freedom  in  the  general  participation  in  the 
primaries  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  the  party  organization. 

M.  S.  Quay, 
J.  F.  Hartbakft, 
Thomas  Cochran, 
Howard  J.  Reeoeb, 
C.  L.  Mageb, 

On  the  part  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  Chairman  Cooper. 

Charles  S.  Wolfe, 
I.  D.  McKee. 
Francis  B.  Keeyes, 
Wharton  Barker, 
J,  W.  Lee, 
On  the  part  of  Senator  Mitchell's  Inde- 
pendent Republican  Committee* 
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The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
thojoint  conference*. 

JUsolved,  That  we  disclaim  any  authority 
to  speak  or  act  for  other  persons  than  our- 
selves, and  simply  make  these  suggestions 
aa  in  our  opinion  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
motion of  harmony  and  unity. 

In  order,  however,  that  there  might  be 
no  l&yinff  down  of  arms  on  the  part  of  the 
Independents,  in  the  false  belief  that  the 
peace  propositions  had  ended  the  contest, 
without  regard  to  whether  they  were  ac^ 
cepted  in  good  faith,  and  put  in  practice 
by  the  regular  convention,  the  following 
call  was  issued  by  the  Independent  Execu- 
tive Committee : 

executiye  cohmitteb, 

Citizens'  Beptjblican  Associatioit  of 
Pennsylvania,  Girabd  Houbs. 

Philadelphia,  May  3d,  1882. 
lb  the  Independent  Bq>ul>lioana  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

At  a  conference  of  IndepMsndent  Bepub- 
licana  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  January 
12th,  1882,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  a  convention  be  held  on 
the  24th  day  of  May,  1882,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  in  nomination  a  full  Indepen- 
dent Bepublican  ticket  for  the  offices  to  be 
filled  at  the  general  election  next  Novem- 
ber, 

In  pursuance  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
above  resolution  the  undersigned,  the  State 
Executive  Committee  appointed  at  the  said 
ecmference,  request  the  Independent  Be- 
publicans  of  each  county  of  the  Common- 
w^3alth  of  Pennsylvania  to  send  delegates 
til  the  Independent  Convention  of  May 
2ith,  the  basis  of  representation  to  be  the 
stime  as  that  fixed  for  Senators  and  Bepre- 
siatatives  of  tiie  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Should  the  convention  of  May  10th  fidl 
to  nominate  as  its  candidates  men  who  in 
their  character,  antecedents  and  affiliations 
are  embodiments  of  the  principles  of  true 
Bepublicanism  Aree  from  the  iniquities  of 
bcosism,  and  of  an  honest  administration 
of  public  affiurs  free  Irom  the  evils  of  the 
spoils  system,  such  nominations,  or  any 
such  nomination,  should  be  emphatically 
repudiated  by  the  Independent  Convention 
of  May  24th,  and  by  the  Independent  Be- 
publicans  of  Pennsylvania  in  November 
next. 

The  simple  adoption  by  the  Harrisburg 
Convention  of  May  10th  of  resolutions  of 
plausible  platitudes,  while  confessing  the 
existence  of  the  evils  which  we  have  stren- 
uously opposed,  and  admitting  the  justice 
of  our  position  in  opposing  them,  will  not 
satisfy  the  Independent  Bepublicans  of 
this  Commonwealth.    We  are  not  battling 


for  the  construction  of  platforms,  but  for 
the  overthrow  of  bossiem,  and  the  evils  of 
the  spoils  system,  which  animated  a  de- 
spicable assassin  to  deprive  our  loved  Pres- 
ident Gkurfield  of  his  life,  and  our  country 
of  its  friend  and  peacemaker. 

The  nomination  of  slated  candidates  by 
machine  methods,  thereby  tending  to  the 
perpetuation  of  boss  dominion  in  our  Com- 
monwealth, should  never  be  ratified  by  the 
Independent  Bepublicans  in  convention 
assembled  or  at  the  polls.  Upon  this  very 
vital  point  there  should  be  no  mistake  in 
the  mind  of  any  citizen  of  this  State.  The 
path  of  duty  in  this  emergency  leads  for- 
ward, and  not  backward,  and  forward  we 
should  go  until  bossism  and  machineism 
and  stalwartism — aye,  and  Cameron  ism — 
are  made  to  give  way  to  pure  Bepublican- 
ism. The  people  will  not  submit  to  tem- 
porizing or  compromising. 

We  appeal  to  the  Independent  Bepubli- 
cans of  Pennsylvania  to  take  immediate 
steps  toward  perfecting  their  organization 
in  each  county,  and  completing  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  the  Independent  State 
Convention.  Use  every  exertion  to  secure 
the  choice  as  delegates  of  representative, 
courageous  men,  wno  will  not  falter  when 
the  time  arrives  to  act — who  will  not  de- 
sert into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  when  the 
final  time  of  testing  comes.  Especially  see 
to  it  that  there  shall  not  be  chosen  as  dele- 
gates any  Pharisaical  Independents,  who 
preach  reform,  yet  blindly  follow  boss 
leadership  at  the  crack  of  the  master's 
whip.    Act  quicklj  and  act  discreetly. 

A  State  Campaign  Committee  of  h^, 
comprising  one  member  from  each  Sena- 
torial district,  has  been  formed,  and  any 
one  desiring  to  co-operat«  with  us  in  this 
movement  against  the  enemies  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  State,  who  shall  communi- 
cate with  us,  will  be  immediately  referred 
to  the  committeeman  repre^entine  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lives.  We  urgently  invite 
a  correspondence  from  the  friends  of  politi- 
cal independence  from  all  sections  of  the 
State. 

Again  we  say  to  the  Independent  Bepub- 
licans of  Pennsylvania  in  the  interest  of 
justice  and  the  Commonwealth's  honor, 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

I.  D.  McKbb,  Chairman. 
Wharton  Barker. 
John  J.  Pinkerton. 
Geo.  E.  Mapes. 
H.  S.  McNair. 
Charles  W.  Miller. 
Frank  Willing  Leach,  Secretary. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  call,  the  In- 
de|)endent  Convention  met,  May  24th.  la 
Philadelphia,  and  deciding  that  the  action 
of  the  regular  Bepublican  Convention,  held 
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at  Harriflbarg  on  May  10th,  did  not  give 
the  guarantee  of  reform  demanded  by  the 
Independents,  proceeded  to  nominate  a 
ticket  and  adopt  a  platform  detting  forth 
their  yiews. 

Although  the  break  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  party  was  thus  made  final  to 
all  appearances,  yet  all  efforts  for  a  recon- 
ciliation were  not  entirely  abandoned. 
Thos.  M.  Marshall  having  declined  the 
nomination  for  Congressman  at  Large  oo 
the  Bepublican  ticket,  the  convention  was 
reconvened  June  2l8t,  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  vacancy,  and  while  m  session, 
instmcted  the  State  Central  Committee  to 
use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  harmony 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  party. 
Accordingly,  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee was  called  to  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
July^  13th.  At  this  meetine  the  following 
propositions  were  submitted  to  the  Inde- 
pendents : 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  ^ssed  by 
ibe  Harrisbuig  Convention  of  June  21st, 
and  authorizing  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee to  use  all  honorable  means  to  pro- 
m«7te  harmony  in  the  part^',  the  said  com- 
mittee, acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Re- 
publican candidates  on  the  State  ticket, 
respectfully  submit  to  the  State  Committee 
ana  candidates  of  the  Independents  the 
following  propositiouH : 

Ilrsi,  The  tickets  headed  by  James  A. 
Beaver  and  John  Stewart,  respectively,  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  Republican 
electors  of  the  State,  at  primaries,  as  here- 
inafter providt^d  for. 

Second.  The  selection  of  candidates  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  Republican  party  in 
November  to  be  submitted  as  aforesaid, 
every  Republican  elector,  constitutionally 
and  legally  qualified,  to  be  eligible  to 
nomination. 

Third,  A  State  Convention  to  be  neld, 
to  be  constituted  as  recommended  by  the 
Continental  Hotel  Conference,  whereof 
Wharton  Barker  was  chairman  and  Francis 
R  Reeves  secretary,  to  select  candidates 
to  be  voted  for  by  the  Republican  party  in 
November,  its  choice  to  oe  limited  to  the 
candidates  now  in  nomination,  or  unlimit- 
ed, as  the  Independent  State  Committee 
may  prefer. 

The  primaries  or  convention  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  propositions  to  be  held 
on  or  before  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
August  next,  under   regulations  or   ap- 

S»rtionment  to  be  made  by  Daniel  Agnew, 
ampton  L.  Carson,  and  Francis  B. 
Reeves,  not  in  conflict,  however,  with  the 
acts  of  Assembly  regulating  primary  elec- 
tions, and  the  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  popular  vote,  or  the  votes  of  a 
migority  of  the  members  of  the  convention, 
to  receive  the  united  support  of  the  party. 
Beiolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Re- 


publican State  Committee  the  above  pro- 
pbsitions  fiilly  carry  out,  in  letter  and 
spirit,  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Harris- 
burg  Convention,  June  21st.  and  that  we 
hereby  pledge  the  State  Committee  to 
carry  out  in  good  faith  anv  one  of  the 
foregoing  propositions  whien  may  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mesolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  be  directed  to 
forward  an  official  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting,  togetner  with  the  forego- 
ing propositions,  to  the  Independent  State 
Committee  and  candidates. 

Whereupon,  General  Reeder,  of  North- 
ampton, moved  to  amend  by  adding  a 
further  proposition,  as  follows. 

Fourtn.  A  State  Convention,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  provided  for  by  the  new  rules 
adopted  by  the  late  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, to  select  canaidates  to  be  voted 
for  by  tne  Republican  party  in  November, 
provided,  if  such  convention  be  agreed  to, 
said  convention  shall  be  held  not  later 
than  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  Aufi^t. 
Which  amendment  was  agreed  to,  Una  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  as  amended 
were  agreed  to. 

This  communication  was  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Independent  State 
Committee,  I.  D.  McKee,  who  called  the 
Independent  Committee  to  meet  July  27th, 
to  consider  the  propositions,  in  the 
meantime  the  Independent  candidates 
held  a  conference  on  the  night  of  July 
18th,  and  four  of  them  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  to  the  candidates  of 
the  Stalwart  wing  of  the  party : 

Philadelphia,  July  13th,  1882. 

To  GenercU  Jamei  A.  Beaver,  Hon.  WHliam 
T.  DaeicB,  Hon.  John  M.  Oreer,  William 
Henry  Bawle,  JS$q.,  and  JjIa/rrioU  Bro$iu$, 
Ikq. 

OenUemen :  By  a  communication  re- 
ceived from  the  Hon.  Thomas  Y.  Cooper, 
addressed  to  ua-  as  candidates  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Republicans,  we  are  advised  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  State  Committee, 
which  assembled  in  this  city  yesterday. 

Without  awaiting  the  action  of  the  In- 
dependent State  Committee,  to  which  we 
have  referred  the  communication,  and  at- 
tempting no  diHcuseiion  of  the  existing 
differences,  or  the  several  methods  pro- 
posed by  which  to  secure  party  unity,  we 
oeg  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
of  the  propositions,  if  accepted,  would  pro- 
duce harmony  in  the  partjr,  but  on  the 
contrary,  would  lead  to  wider  divisions. 
We  therefore  suggest  that  the  desired  re- 
sult can  be  secured  by  the  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  the  respective  candidates,  we 
have  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  great 
body  of  voters  now  giving  their  support  to 
the  Independent  Bepublican  ticket,  nor 
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can  we  include  them  by  any  action  we 
may  take.  We  are  perfectly  free,  however, 
to  act  in  our  individual  capacity,  and  de- 
sire to  aaeure  you  that  we  are  not  onlv 
willing,  but  anxious  to  co-operate  witn 
von  in  the  endeavor  to  restore  peace  and 
harmony  to  our  party.  That  thia  can  be 
accomplished  beyond  all  doubt  we  feel  en- 
tirely assured,  if  ^ou,  gentlemen,  are  pre- 
pared to  yield,  with  us,  all  personal  con- 
siderations, and  agree  to  the  following 
propositions : 

FirtL  The  withdrawal  of  both  tickets. 

Second.  The  i^everal  candidates  of  these 
tickets  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  accept 
any  subsequent  nomination  by  the  pro- 
posed convention. 

Under  these  conditions  we  will  unite 
with  you  in  ureing  upon  our  respective 
constituencies  the  adoption  of  the  third 
proposition  submitted  bv  your  committee, 
and  conclude  the  whole  controversy  bv 
our  final  withdrawal  as  candidates.  Such 
withdrawal  of  both  tickets  would  remove 
from  the  canvass  all  personal  as  well  as 
political  antagonisms,  and  leave  the  party 
united  and  unembarrassed. 

We  trust,  gentlemen,  that  your  judgment 
will  approve  the  method  we  have  suggest- 
ed, and  that,  appreciating  the  importiince 
of  concluding  the  matter  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible,  you  will  ^ive  us  your  re- 
ply within  a  week  from  this  date. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

JoHK  Stewart, 
Levi  Bird  Duff. 
George  W.  Merrick. 
Gboroe  Jukkin. 

William  McMichael,  Independent  can- 
difiate  for  Congressman  at  Laree,  dissented 
fW»m  the  nropoeition  of  his  coliea^es,  and 
addressee!  the  following  communication  to 
Ohairman  Cooper : 

Philadelphia,  July  13th,  1882. 

Hon,  Thomas  F.  (hopoTy  Chairman,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  qf  July  12th  is 
received,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  of  the  Independent  Re- 
publicans and  their  candidates,  containing 
certain  propositions  of  ^our  committee.  I 
decline  those  propositions,  because  they 
involve  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  of 
the  Independent  Republicans. 

If  a  new  convention,  representing  all 
Republicans,  had  nominated  an  entirely 
new  ticket,  worthy  of  popular  support,  and 
not  containing  the  name  of  any  candidate 
on  either  of  the  present  tickets,  and  sin- 
cerely supporting  the  principles  of  the 
Independent  Republicans,  the  necessity 
for  a  separate  Independent  Republican 
movement  would  not  exist  Your  propo- 
sition, however,  practically  proposes  to 
re-nominate  General  Beaver,  and  reaffirm 
the  abuse  which  we  oppose. 


The  convention  of  Independent  Repub* 
1  leans  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  May 
24th,  announced  principles  in  which  I 
believe.  It  nominated  me  for  Congress- 
man at  Large,  and  I  accepted  that  nomi' 
nation.  It  declared  boldly  aeainst  boss- 
ism,  the  spoils  system,  and  all  the  evils 
which  impair  Republican  usefulness,  and 
in  favor  of  popular  rule,  equal  rights  of 
all,  national  unity,  maintenance  of  public 
credit,  protection  to  labor,  and  all  the 
great  principles  of  true  Republicanism. 
Ko  other  ticVet  now  in  the  field  presents 
those  issues.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
can  say  at  the  polls,  in  November,  whether 
they  approve  of  those  principles,  and  will 
support  the  canse  whicn  represents  them. 
I  will  not  withdraw  or  retire  unless  events 
hereafter  shall  give  assurance  that  ne- 
cessary reform  in  the  civil  service  shall  be 
adopted;  assessments  made  upon  office* 
holaers  returned^  and  not  hereafter  exact* 
ed;  boss,  machine,  and  spoils  methods 
forever  abandoned;  and  all  our  public 
offices,  ^m  United  States  Senator  to  the 
meet  unimportant  officials,  shall  be  filled 
only  by  honest  and  capable  men,  who  Kill 
represent  the  people,  and  not  attempt  to 
dictate  to  or  control  them. 

I  shall  go  on  with  the  fight,  asking  the 
support  ofall  my  fellow-citizens  who  believe 
in  the  principles  of  the  Independent  Re- 
publican Convention  of  May  24th. 

Yours  truly, 

William  McMichael. 

To  these  propositions  General  Beaver 
and  his  colleagues  replied  In  the  folloiving 
communication : 

Philadelphia,  July  15th,  1982. 

Bon,  Thomas  V,  Cooper,  Chairman  Repub* 
lican  State  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Sir :  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  through  you  of  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  us  by  the  Hon.  John 
Stewart,  Colonel  Levi  Bird  Duff,  Major  Q. 
W.  Merrick,  and  George  Junkin,  £8(j.,  in 
response  to  certain  propositions  submitted 
by  the  Republican  State  Committee,  re- 
presenting the  Republican  party  of  Penn- 
sylvania, looking  to  an  amicable  and  hon- 
orable adjustment  of  whatever  differences 
there  may  be  among  the  various  elements 
of  the  party.  Without  accepting  any  of 
the  propositions  submitted  by  your  com> 
mittee,  this  communication  asks  us,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  any  recommenda- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  writers  thereof,  to 
declare  that  in  the  event  of  the  calling  of 
a  new  convention,  we  will  severally  forbid 
the  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  to  call 
upon  us  for  our  services  as  candidates  for 
the  various  positions  to  be  filled  by  the 
people  at  the  coming  election.    To  say 
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that  in  the  effort  to  determine  whether  or 
not  our  nomination  was  the  free  and  un- 
biased choice  of  the  Republican  party  we 
must  not  be  candidates,  is  simply  to  try 
the  question  at  issue.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  question  in  any  of  its 
numerous  bearings.  We  have  placed  our- 
selves unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Republicans  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  act  concurrently  with 
your  committee,  and  are  bound  by  its  ac- 
tion. We  therefore  respectfu lly  suggest  that 
we  have  no  power  or  authority  to  act  in- 
dependently of  the  committee,  or  makeanv 
declaration  at  variance  with  the  proposi- 
tions submitted  in  accordance  witn  its  ac- 
tion. There  ought  to  be  and  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  personal  antagonism  in  this 
contest.  We  socially  and  emphatically 
disclaim  even  the  remotest  approach  to  a 
feeling  of  this  kind  toward  any  person. 
We  fnitemize  with  and  are  ready  to  sup- 
port any  citizen  who  loves  the  cause  of 
pure  Republicanism,  and  with  this  decla- 
ration we  submit  the  whole  subject  to  vour 
deliberate  judgment  and  wise  considera- 
tion. 

James  A.  Beaver. 
William  Henry  Rawlb, 
Marriott  Brosius. 
W.  T.  Davies. 
John  M.  Greer. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Independent  State 
Committee,  July  27th,  the  propositions  of 
the  Regular  Committee  were  unanimously 
rejectea,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
draft  a  reply,  which  was  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

Thamcu  V.  Cooper,  Esq,,  Chairman  Bfpub- 
luyin  State  Committee, 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  instructed  to  advise  you 
that  the  Independent  Republican  State 
Committee  have  considered  the  four  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  your  committee,forwarded 
to  me  by  you  on  the  12th  instant. 

I  am  directed  to  sav  that  this  committee 
find  that  none  of  tne  four  are  methods 
fitted  to  obtain  a  harmonious  and  honora- 
ble unity  of  the  Republican  voters  of 
Pennsylvania.  All  of  tnem  are  inadequate 
to  that  end,  for  the  reason  that  they  afford 
no  guarantee  that,  being  accepted,  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Independent 
Republicans  have  taken  their  stand  would 
be  ti-eated  with  respect  or  put  into  action. 
All  of  them  contain  the  probability  that 
an  attempt  to  unite  the  Republicans  of  the 
State  by  their  means  would  either  result 
in  reviving  and  strengthening  the  political 
di'Statorship  which  we  condemn  or  would 
permanently  distract  the  Republican  body, 
and  insure  the  future  and  continued 
triumph  of  our  common  opponent,  the 
Democratic  party. 


Of  the  four  suggestions,  the  first,  second 
and  fourth  are  so  inadequate  as  to  need  no 
separate  discussion :  the  third,  which  alone 
may  demand  attention,  has  the  fatal  defect 
of  not  including  the  withdrawal  of  that 
"  slated  *'  ticket  which  was  made  up  many 
months  ago,  and  long  in  advance  of  the 
Harrisburg  Convention,  to  represent  and 
to  maintain  the  very  evik  of  control  and 
abuses  of  method  to  which  we  stand  op- 
posed. This  proposition,  like  the  others, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  sincerely  put 
forward,  clearly  shows  that  you  miscon- 
ceive  the  cause  of  the  Independent  Repub- 
lican movement,  as  well  as  its  aims  and 
purposes.  You  assume  that  we  desire  to 
measure  the  respective  numbers  of  those 
who  support  the  Harrisburg  ticket  and 
those  who  find  their  principles  expressed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  ^  This  is 
a  complete  and  fatal  misapprehension.  We 
are  organized  to  promote  certain  reforms, 
and  not  to  abandon  them  in  pursuit  of 
votes.  Our  object  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
**boss  system  "  and  of  the  "  spoils  system.'' 

In  behalf  of  this  we  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  join  hands  with  you  whenever 
it  is  assured  that  the  union  will  be  honestly 
and  earnestly  for  that  purpose.  But  we 
cannot  make  alliances  or  agree  to  com- 
promises that  in  their  face  threaten  Uie 
very  object  of  the  movement  in  which  we 
have  engaged.  Whether  your  ticket  has 
the  support  of  many  or  few,  of  a  majority 
or  a  minority  of  the  Republican  voters, 
does  not  affect  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
dutv  of  every  citizen  to  record  himself 
against  tlie  abuses  which  it  represents. 
Had  the  gentlemen  who  compose  it  been 
willing  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
field,  as  they  were  invited  to  join  in  doing, 
for  the  common  good,  by  the  Independent 
Republican  candidates,  this  act  would 
have  encouraged  the  hope  that  a  new  con- 
vention, freely  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
unembarrassed  by  claims  of  existing  can- 
didates, might  have  brought  forth  the 
needed  guarantee  of  party  emancipation 
and  public  reform. 

This  service,  however,  they  have  de- 
clined to  render  their  party ;  they  not  only 
claim  and  receive  your  repeated  assurances 
of  support,  but  they  permit  themselves  to 
be  put  forward  to  secure  the  use  of  the  In- 
dependent Republican  votes  at  the  same 
time  that  they  represent  the  "bessism,*' 
the  "spoils"  methods,  and  the  "machine  " 
management  which  we  are  determined  no 
longer  to  tolerate.  The  manner  in  which 
their  candidacy  was  decreed,  the  meana 
employed  to  give  it  convention  formality, 
the  obligations  which  they  incur  by  it,  the 
political  methods  with  which  it  identifies 
them,  and  the  political  and  personal  plans 
for  which  their  official  influence  would  be 
required,  all  loin  to  make  it  the  most  im« 
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peraiiye  pablic  duty  not  to  gi7e  them  sup- 
port at  this  election  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  closing  this  note,  this  committee 
must  express  its  regret,  that,  having  con- 
Bidered  it  desirable  to  make  overtures  to 
the  Independent  Republicans,  you  should 
have  so  far  misapprehended  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  It  is  our  desire  to  unite  the 
Bepublican  party  on  the  sure  ground  of 
principle^  in  the  confideDce  that  we  are 
thus  serving  it  with  the  highest  fidelity,  and 
preserving  for  the  future  service  oi  the 
Commonwealth  that  vitality  of  Repub- 
licanism whidi  has  made  the  party  useful 
in  the  past,  and  which  alone  confers  upon 
it  now  the  right  of  continued  existence. 
The  only  method  which  promises  this  re- 
sult in  the  approaching  election  is  that 
proposed  by  the  Independent  Republican 
candidates  in  their  letter  of  July  13th, 
1882,  which  was  positively  rejected  by 
your  committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Independent  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania, 

L  D.  McKee,  Chairman. 

With  this  communication  ended  all 
efforts  at  conciliation. 

The  election  followed,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  headed  by  Robert  £.  Pattison 
of  Philadelphia,  received  an  average 
plurality  of  40,000,  and  the  Independent 
Kepublican  ticket  received  an  average 
vote  of  about  43,000 — showing  that  while 
Independence  organized  did  not  do  as  well 
in  a  gubernatorial  as  it  had  in  a  previous 
off-year,  it  yet  had  force  enough  to  defeat 
the  Republican  State  ticket  headed  by 
(jteu.  James  A.  Beaver.  All  of  the  three 
fie  feral  State  tickets  were  composed  of 
8l>le  men,  and  the  force  of  botn  of  the 
ll\.*pablican  tickets  on  the  hustings  excited 
great  interest  and  excitement ;  yet  the 
Republican  vote,  owing  to  the  division, 
was  not  out  by  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  fifty  thousand  more  Republicans 
than  Democrats  remained  at  home,  many 
of  them  purposely.  In  New  York,  where 
dissatisfaction  had  no  rallving  point,  about 
two  hundred  thousand  Republicans  re- 
mained at  home,  some  because  of  anger  at 
the  defeat  of  Gov.  Cornell  in  the  State 
nominating  convention — some  in  protest 
against  tne  National  Administrations, 
which  was  accuf^d  of  the  desire  for  direct 
endorsement  where  it  presented  the  name 
of  Hon  Chas.  J.  Folger,  its  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  the  home  gubernatorial 
candidate,— others  because  of  some  of  the 
many  reasons  set  forth  in  the  bill  of 
complaints  which  enumerates  the  causes 
of  the  dissatisfaction  within  the  partv. 

At  this  writing  the  work  of  Republican 
repair  is  g^ing  on.    Both  the  Senate  and 


House  at  Washington  are  giving  active 
work  to  the  passage  of  a  tariff  bill,  the  re- 
peal of  the  revenue  taxes,  and  the  passage 
of  a  two-cent  letter  postage  bill — ^measures 
anxiously  hastened  dj  the  Republicans  in 
order  to  anticipate  friendly  and  defeat  un- 
friendly attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  House,  which  comes  in  with 
the  first  session  of  the  48th  Congress. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  we  close  this  review 
of  the  struggle  of  1882,  the  Regular  and 
Independent  Kepublican  State  Committees 
— at  least  the  heads  thereof — are  devising 
a  plan  to  jointly  call  a  Republican  Stated- 
Convention  to  nominate  the  State  ticket 
to  be  voted  for  in  November,  1883.  The 
groundswell  was  so  great  that  it  had  no 
sooner  passed,  than  Republicans  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  felt  the  need  of  har- 
monious action,  and  the  leaders  every- 
where set  themselves  to  the  work  of  repair. 

The  Republicans  in  the  South  differed 
from  those  of  the  North  in  the  fact  that 
their  complaints  were  all  directed  against 
a  natural  political  enemy — ^the  Bourbons — 
and  wherever  there  was  opportunity  thev 
favored  and  entered  into  movements  witn 
Independent  and  Readjuster  Democrats* 
with  the  sole  object  of  revolutionizing 
political  affairs  in  the  South.  Their  suc- 
cess in  these  combinations  was  only  ^reat 
in  Virginia,  but  it  proved  to  be  promising 
in  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  ma^  take  more  aefinite  and 
generalshape  in  the  great  campaign  of  1884. 

The  Democratic  party  was  evidently 
surprised  at  its  great  victory  in  1882,  and 
has  not  yet  formally  resolved  what  it  will 
do  with  it.  The  Congress  beginning  with 
December,  1888,  will  doubtless  give  some 
indication  of  the  drift  of  Democratic 
events. 

The  most  notable  law  passed  in  the 
closing  session  of  the  47th  Congress,  was 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill,  introduced 
by  Senator  Geo.  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio, 
but  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Re- 
publicans, feeling  that  there  was  some 
public  demand  for  the  passage  of  a 
measure  of  the  kind,  eagerly  rushed  to  its 
support,  at  a  time  when  it  was  apparent 
that  the  spoils  of  office  might  slip  from 
their  hands.  From  opposite  motives  the 
Democrats,  who  had  previously  encour- 
aged, now  ran  away  from  it,  but  it  passed 
both  Houses  with  almost  a  solid  Repub- 
lican vote,  a  few  Democrats  in  each  Mouse 
votinff  with  them.  President  Arthur 
signed  the  bill^  but  at  this  writing  the 
Commission  which  it  creates  has  not  been 
appointed,  and  of  course  none  of  the  rules 
and  constructions  under  the  act  have  been 
formulated.  ^  Its  basic  principles  are  fixed 
tenure  in  minor  places,  competitive  ex- 
aminations, and  non-partisan  selections. 
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In  the  fall  of  1883  nearly  all  of  the  States 
swept  by  the  tidal  wave  of  1882  showed 
that  it  had  either  partially  or  completely 
receded,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
close  of  the  Hayes  administration  (always 
excepting  the  remarkable  Gkirfield-Han- 
cock  campaign),  the  Republican  party  ex- 
hibited plain  signs  of  returning  unity  and 
strength.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  wittily 
said  that  *' following  the  war  the  nation 
needed  a  poultice,  and  got  it  in  the  Hayes 
administration."  The  poultice  for  a  time 
only  drew  the  sores  into  plainer  view,  and 
healing  potions  were  required  for  the  con- 
tests im mediately  folio wi ng.  The  divisions 
of  1882  were  as  much  the  result  of  the  non- 
action of  the  Hayes  administration,  as  of 
the  misunderstandings  and  feuds  which 
later  on  found  bitter  manifestation  between 
the  Stalwarts  and  Half  Breeds  of  New 
York. 

The  Independents  took  no  organized  form 
except  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
yet  the  underlying  causes  of  division  for  the 
time  swept  from  their  Republican  moorings 
not  only  the  States  named,  but  also  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  ICansas,  Ck)iorado  and  Califor- 
nia. 

The  year  1882  seemed  the  culmination 
of  every  form  of  Republican  division,  and 
then  everv thing  in  the  States  named  gave 

f^lace  to  faction.  Very  wisely  the  Repub- 
ican  leaders  determined  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief, as  far  as  possible,  in  tne  otherwise 
uneventful  year  of  1883.  Their  efforts 
were  in  most  instances  successful,  especially 
in  Massachusetts  where  Robinson  over- 
threw Gen.  Butler's  State  administration 
by   20,000   majority;    in    Pennsylvania, 


where  the  Republican  State  ticket  reoilTel 
about  20,000  majority,  after  the  retmion  ol 
the  Regular  and  Independent  fiu^ons» 
In  Pennsylvania  the  efforts  at  reconcilia- 
tion made  in  the  Continental  Conference^ 
and  in  subsequent  conventions^  gave  fruit 
in  1883,  and  at  this  writing  in  July,  I88i 
there  is  no  mark  of  division  throughout  the 
entire  State,  if  we  except  such  as  must  in- 
evitablv  follow  the  plain  acceptance  ol 
Free  Irade  and  Protective  issues.  Veiy 
few  of  the  Republicans  of  Pennsylrania 
favor  Free  Traae,  and  only  in  the  ranks  ol 
this  few  could  any  division  be  traced  after 
the  close  of  the  elections  of  1883. 

Ohio  was  an  exception  to  the  Republican 
work  of  reconciliation.  Division  still  con- 
tinued, and  Judge  Hoadly,  a  leadinc 
and  very  talented  Democrat^  was  elect^ 
Governor  by  about  15,000  miyority.  after  a 
contest  which  involved  the  expenaitare  of 
lar^e  sums  of  money.  In  the  Conventioa 
which  nominated  Hoadly,  Senator  Pen- 
dleton  was  practically  overthrown  because 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Civil  Service  law 
which  takes  his  name,  and  later  on  he  was 
defeated  for  U.  S.  Senator  bv  Mr.  Parne, 
the  McLean  and  Bookwalter  factiona 
uniting  for  his  overthrow,  which  was  ac- 
complished despite  the  efforts  of  Thnrman, 
Ward  and  other  leaders  of  the  older  elep* 
ments  of  the  party.  Both  the  Hoadly  and 
Payne  battles  were  won  under  the  banners 
of  the  "Young  Democracy." 

Any  compilation  of  the  returns  of  1883 
must  be  measurably  imperfect,  for  in  only 
a  few  of  the  States  were  important  and  de- 
cisive battles  waged.  Such  as  they  were, 
however,  are  given  in  the  table  on  the  next 
page: 
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POLrnOAL  OHANGES-1884 


The  Bepublican  National  Conyention 
met  at  ChicagOi  in  the  Exposition  Build- 
hi2,  on  Tu^ay,  June  3d,  18d4.  It  was 
called  to  order  by  Senator  Sabin,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee, 
who  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  at 
the  request  of  his  Committee,  presented 
the  name  of  Hon.  Powell  Clayton,  of 
Arkansas,  for  temporary  President.  Gen. 
Clayton,  as  a  friend  of  Blaine,  was  an- 
tagonizcKl  by  the  field,  which  named  Hon. 
John  R.  Lynch  for  the  place.  An  excit- 
ini;  debate  followed,  at  the  close  of  which 
Mr.  Lynch  received  431  votes  to  387  for 
Clayton.  Ex-Senator  Henderson  of  Mis- 
souri was  made  permanent  President  with- 
out a  contest.  The  contested  seats  were 
amicably  settled,  the  most  notable  being 
that  of  the  straightout  Republicans  of 
Virginia  against  Qen.  Mahone's  delega- 
tion. The  latter  was  admitted,  the  only 
contest  being  in  the  Committee.  The 
Blaine  leaders  did  not  antagonize,  but 
rather  favored  Mahone^s  admission,  as  did 
the  field  generally,  for  the  State  Conven- 
tion which  elected  this  delegation  had 
openly  abandoned  the  name  of  the  Re- 
adjuster  Party  and  taken  that  of  the 
Republican.  None  of  the  Straightouts 
expressed  dissatisfaction  at  what  appeared 
to  oe  the  almost  universal  sentiment. 

Ctauidldatoi  tor  ihm  VovoiUuMMm. 

On  the  third  day  the  following  candi- 
dates were  formally  placed  in  nomination, 
after  eloquent  eulogies,  the  most  notable 
being  those  of  Judge  West  of  Ohio,  in  be- 
half of  Blaine ;  Gen.  H.  H.  Bingham,  of 
Penna.,  for  President  Arthur;  and  Geo. 
W.  Curtis  for  Senator  Edmunds : 

James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine. 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York, 
,    John  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 
Gborqe  F.  Edmunds,  of  VemumL 
John  A.  Looan,  of  Illinois. 
Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  CbnnecHout 

On  the  adjoining  page  la   given   the 
result  of  the  ballots. 
The  convention  sat  four  days,  completed 


its  work  harmoniously,  and  adopted  a 
platform  without  a  native  vote.  [We 
give  it  in  full  in  our  Book  of  Plautforms, 
and  compare  its  vital  issues  with  that  of 
the  Democratic  in  our  comparison  of  Plat- 
form Planks.] 


TlM  PeaaocMtie  Hattemal  Com 


This  body  assembled  at  Chicago,  in  the 
Exposition  Building,  on  Tuescmy,  July 
8th,  1884,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Ex- 
Senator  Barnum^  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee.  The  Committee 
presented  Governor  Richard  B.  Hubbaid,- 
of  Texas,  for  temporary  chairman.  After 
his  address  a  notable  contest  followed  on 
the  adoption  of  the  unit  rule,  the  debate 
being  participated  in  bv  manv  delegates. 
Mr.  Fellows,  of  New  York,  ntvored  the 
rule,  as  did  all  of  the  advocates  of  Gover- 
nor Cleveland's  nominatfon  for  President, 
while  John  Kelly  opposed  it  with  a  view 
to  give  freedom  of  choice  to  the  twenty- 
five  delegates  from  New  York  who  were 
acting  with  him.  The  contest  was  in- 
augurated by  Mr.  Smalley,  of  Vermont, 
who  was  inshncted  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  that  the  rules  of  the  last 
Democratic  Convention  govern  this  body 
until  otherwise  ordered,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing modification  :  That  in  voting  for 
candidates^  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent no  State  shall  be  allowed  to  change 
its  vote  until  the  roll  of  the  States  has 
been  called,  and  every  State  has  cast  its 
vote. 

Mr.  Grady,  of  New  York,  ofiered  the 
following  amendment  to  the  resolution : 

When  the  vote  of  a  State,  as  announced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  from 
such  State  is  challenged  bv  any  member 
of  the  delegation,  then  the  Secretary  shall 
call  the  names  or  the  individual  delegates 
from  the  State,  and  their  individual  pre- 
ferences as  expressed  shall  be  recordea  as 
the  vote  of  such  State. 

After  discussion  the  aiiestion  was  then 
put,  the  chairman  of  eacn  State  delegation 
announcing  its  vote  as  follows : 
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AUbama lA  .      A 

Arkansas —  14 

Galirornia 16  — 

Colorado .........  4  8 

Gonneotiout.....  2  10 

l>elawar6 •  — 

Florida 2  6 

Georgia 12  12 

Illinois 22  22 

Indiana ^.  ao  — 

Iowa 8  ao 

Kansas a  16 

Kentacky 20  6 

Louisiana.^......  —  16 

Maina „  s  lo 

Maryland  ......  —  16 

Massaohusetts.  21  7 

Michigan..........  U  12 

Minnesota ~  14 
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StaUt,         1 
Misiiissk>pi ...... 

Missoarl 

Nebrai»ka......... 

Nevada. ^ 

NewHampMhire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  OaroUna 

Ohio 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island— 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee....... 

Texas 

Vermont......... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia^ 
Wisconsin 


r. ^ 

iVoys 

18 

— 

18 

24 

6 

6 

6 

M. 

_ 

8 

14 

4 

... 

72 

10 

12 

25 

21 

— 

6 

21 

30 

— 

8 

3 

14 

17 

7 

12 

10 

» 

8 

6 

18 

Q 

3 

6 

17 

The  Secretary  announced  the  result  of 
the  vote  as  follows:  Total  number  of 
votes  castj  795 ;  yeas,  83^;  nays,  468. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Perma- 
nent Oxpmization  was  then  made;  the 
name  of  W.  H.  Vilas»  of  Wisconsin,  be- 
ing presented  as  President,  with  a  list  of 
vice-presidenta)  one  from  each  state)  and 
several  secretaries  and  assistants,  and  that 
the  secretaries  and  clerks  of  the  tempo- 
rary organization  be  continued  under  the 
permanent  organization. 

'  llM  Oontes*  ormr  thm  PIsitfbrm. 

There  was  a  two-days  contest  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  over  the  adoption  of 
the  revenue  features  of  the  Platform.  It 
advocated  the  collection  of  revenue  for 
public  uses  exclusively,  the  italicized  word 
being  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  It 
was  retained  by  a  vote  of  20  to  18.  To 
avoid  extended  debate  in  the  Convention 
an  agreement  was  made  that  Gen.  Butler 
shoula  make  a  minority  report^  and  that 


three  speeches  should  be  made,  these  by 
Butler,  Converse  and  WatterK>n.  Cot 
Morrison,  of  Illinois,  made  the  mm^ntf 
report,  whieh  was  adopted  wiUi  but  97} 
negative  votes  out  of  a  total  of  820. 


M7 


4 
I 


Before  balloting  an  effort  was  made  to 
abolish  the  two-tnird  rule,  but  this  met 
with  such  decided  dis&vor  that  it  was 
withdrawn  before  the  roll  of  States  was 
completed. 

There  were  two  ballots  taken  on  the 
Presidential  candidates,  and  they  were 
as  follows : 

Total  number  of  Totas. ^.jgSO 

Neoessarv  to  a  choi<*e Ji47 

OrOTsr  Clereland,  of  Nsw  York .392 

Thomas  P.  Bayard,  of  Delawai« 108 

Allen  Q.  Tfiarman.  of  Ohio „  88 

Samael  J.  Rand  All.  of  Penn 78 

Joseph  E.  Mcr>onaJd  of  Indiana .....  66 

JohnG.  Carlisle, of  Kentucky ........  2T  «.». 

Roswell  P.  Fl  »w«,  of  New  York i  

GeoFRe  Hoa  lly,  of  Ohio. s 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York 1  ^ 

Tlkomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana...    1  46^ 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  who  was  de- 
feated ei^ht  years  ago  on  the  Tilden  ticket^ 
was  nominated  for  vice  President  by  ac- 
clamation. 

The  Kelly  and  Butler  elements  of  the 
Convention,  at  all  of  the  important  stages, 
manifested  their  hostility  to  Cleveland, 
but  there  was  no  open  bolt,  4Uid  the  Con- 
vention completed  its  work  after  aitting 
four  davs. 

[In  the  Book  of  Platform  is  given  the 
Democratic  Platform  in  full,  and  its  tariff 
plank  will  be  found  in  comparison  with 
the  Bepublican  in  the  same  book.] 


THE  OAMPAIGN  OF  1884 


In  what  wero  regarded  as  the  pivotal 
States  the  campaign  of  1884,  was  attended 
with  the  utmost  interest  and  excitement. 
Blaine,  the  most  brilliant  political  leader  of 
modern  times,  was  acceptable  to  all  of  the 
more  active  and  earnest  elements  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  haa  championed  the  protective 
system  and  a  more  aggressive  foreign 
policy,  attracted  very  many  Irishmen 
who  nad  formerly  been  Democrats.  The 
young  and  more  intelligent  leaders  of 
this  element  promptly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Republicans,  andtheir  action 
caused  a  serious  division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks.  Wherever  Irish-Americans 
were  sufl&ciently  numerous  to  form  so- 
cieties of  their  own,  such  as  the  *'  Irish- 


American  LeaxniGf"  the  "  Land  League,'* 
the  '*  Clan  na  Gael,"  etc.,  there  supporters 
of  Blaine  were  found,  and  these  were  by 
a  singular  coincidence  most  numerous  in 
the  doubtful  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Cleveland's  nomination  by  the  Democrats 
had  angered  the  Tammany  wing  'of  the 
party  in  New  York,  and  not  until  very 
close  to  the  election  was  a  reconciliation 
effected.  Tilden  had  from  the  first 
favored  Cleveland,  and  with  Daniel  Man- 
ning as  his  manager  in  New  York,  no 
effort  was  spared  to  heal  Democratic 
divisions  and  to  promote  tkem  in  the 
Republican  ranks.  Thus  the  Indepen- 
dent or  Civil  Service  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  in  Bostoa  and  New 
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York  cities,  ftrid  in  the  cities  of  Connecti- 
cut, confessed  attachment  to  free  trade, 
^WAB  easily  rallied  under  the  Democratic 
1:>anner.  In  convention  in  New  York 
city  this  element  denounced  Blaine  on 
^what  it  pronounced  a  paramount  moral 
issue,  and  for  a  time  such  hrilliant  orators 
aa  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  George  W. 
Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz,  ''rang  the 
changes  "  upon  the  moral  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  canvass.  They  were  halted 
by  scandals  about  Cleveland,  and  the 
Maria  Halpin  story,  almost  too  indecent 
for  historical  reference,  became  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  campaign  with  the 
acquiescence,  if  not  under  the  direction 
of  the  Republican  managers.  Many  of 
our  best  thmkers  deplored  the  shape  thus 
eiven  to  the  canvass,  but  the  responsi- 
bility for  it  is  clearly  traceable  to  the 
plan  of  campaign  instituted  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, or  "  Mugwumps,"  as  they  were 
called — "Mugwump"  implying  a  small 
leader. 

Only  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Iowa 
remained  as  October  States,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  canvass  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  Ohio.  In  all  of  the  Western  States 
both  of  the  great  parties  had  been  dis- 
tracted by  prohibitory  and  high  license 
iasueSj  and  Ohio, — ^because  of  temperance 
agitations,  which  still  remained  as  dis- 
turbing elements — ^had  drifted  into  the 
Democratic  column.  If  it  were  again 
lost  to  the  Republicans,  their  national 
campaign  woula  practically  have  ended 
then  and  there,  so  far  as  reasonable  hopes 
could  be  entertained  for  the  election  of 
Blaine.  This  fact  led  to  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  influence  favorable  action  there, 
and  both  Blaine  and  Logan  made  tours 
of  the  State,  and  speeches  at  the  more 
iniTiortant  points.  Mr.  Blaine  first  went 
to  New  York  city,  thence  through  New 
Jersey,  speaking  at  night  at  all  import- 
ant pK)int8  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  was  the  following  day  received  by 
the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  In 
the  evening  he  reviewed  a  procession  of 
20,000  uniformed  men.  He  then  returned 
to  New  York,  not  yet  having  uttered  a 
partisan  sentence,  but  in  passing  west- 
ward through  its  towns,  he  occasionally 
referred  to  tneir  progress  under  the  sys- 
tem of  protection.  Reaching  Ohio,  he 
spoke  more  and  more  plainly  of  the 
issues  of  the  canvass  as  his  journey  pro- 
ceeded, and  wherever  he  went  his 
speeches  commanded  national  comment 
and  attention.  His  plain  object  was,  for 
the  time  at  least,  to  smother  local  issues 
by  the  graver  national  ones,  and  he  did 
tills  witn  an  ability  which  has  never  been 
matched  in  the  history  of  American 
oratory.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  the 
Republicans  in  October;  they  carried 
Ohio  by  about  15,000,  and  greatly  reduced 


the  Democratic  majority  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

From  this  time  forward  the  battle  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  was  hopeful ; 
on  tne  part  of  the  Democrats  desperate 
but  not  despairing.    Senator  Barnum,  the 
Chairman  of  the    Democratic   National 
Committee,  was  a  skilled  and  trained  pol- 
itician, and  he  sedulously  cultivated  In- 
dependent and  Prohibition  defection  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Wis- 
consin and  Indiana.    Whether  the  scan- 
dals growing  out  of  the  result  be  true  or 
false,  every  political  observer  could  see 
that  the  elements  named  were  under  at 
least  the  i)artial  direction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  for  their  sup- 
port was  inconsiderable  in  States  where 
they  were  not  needed  in  crippling  the 
chances  of  the  Republicans.   The  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.B. 
F.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  an  earnest  and 
able,  but  an  untrained  leader,  did  not 
seek  to  check  these  plain  efforts  at  defec- 
tion.    This  Committee  thought,  and  at 
the  time  seemed  to  be  justified  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  defection  of  Irish-Americans 
in    the   same   States  would  more  than 
counterbalance    all  of  the  Independent 
and  Prohibitory  defection.    The  Kepubli- 
cans  were  likewise  aided  by  General  But- 
ler, who  ran  as  the  Greenback  or  "  Peo- 
ple's "  candidate,  as  he  called  himself.    It 
would  have  done  it  easily,  but  for  an  acci- 
dent, possibly  A  trick,  on  the  Thursday 
preceding  the  November  election.     Mr. 
Blaine  was  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in 
New  York,  and  among  the  many  delega- 
tions which  visited  him  was  one  of  three 
hundred  ministers  who  wished  to  show 
their  confidence  in  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual fitness  for  the  Chief  Magistracy. 
The  oldest  of  the  ministers  present  was 
Mr.  Burchard,  and  he  was  assigned  to 
deliver  the  address.    In  closing  it  he  re- 
ferred to  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  a 
common  opposition  to  "  Rum,  Romanism 
and   Rebellion," — ^an   alliteration   which 
not   only  awakened   the   wrath    of  the 
Democracy,  but  which  quickly  estranged 
many  of  the  Irish-American  supporters 
of  Blaine  and  Logan.    Mr.  Blaine  on  the 
two  following  days  tried  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  an  imprudence  for  which  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible,  but  the  allit- 
eration was  instantly  and  everywhere  em- 
ployed  to   revive   religious    issues   and 
hatreds,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  circu- 
lars were   distributed   at   the   doors    of 
Catholic  churches,  implyinf^  that  Blaine 
himself  had  used  the  offensive  words.    A 
more  unexpected  blow  was  never  known 
in  our  political  history;  it  was  quite  as 
sudden  and   more   damaging   than   the 
Morey  forgery  at  the  close  of  the  Garfield 
campaign.    It  determined  the  result,  and 
was  the  most  prominent  of  half  a  dozen 
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mishaps,  which  if  they  had  not  happened, 
must  have  inevitably  led  to  the  election 
of  Blaine 

As  it  was,  the  result  was  so  close  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Indiana 
and  West  Virginia,  that  it  re<}uired 
several  days  to  determine  it,  and  it  was 
not  known  as  to  New  York  until  the  19th 
of  November. 

The  popular  vote  for  Presidential  elec- 
tors was  cast  on  the  4th  of  November 
last,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  below. 
Where  differences  were  found  to  exist  in 
the  vote  for  Electors  in  any  State  the  vote 


for  the  highest  on  each  ticket  is  given  Ia 
all  cases  where  the  complete  statement 
of  the  vote  of  the  State  has  been  received. 
The  results  show  a  total  vote  of  10,046,078, 
of  which  the  Cleveland  ticket  receiv«i 
4,913,901,  the  Blaine  ticket  4,847,659,  the 
Butler  ticket  133,880,  and  the  St  John 
ticket  150,633,  showing  a  plurality  of 
66,242  for  Cleveland.  The  total  vote  in 
1880  was  9,218,251,  and  Garfield's  plurality 
9464.  It  should  be  noted,  in  considering 
the  tabulated  statement  of  this  year's 
vote,  that  the  Blaine  Electoral  tickets 
were  supported  by  the  Republicans  and 


STATES. 


Alabama... , 

Arkansas 

California 

Ck)lorado 

Connecticut , 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Illlnolg 

Indiana 

Iowa.* 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massach  use  tts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MisHourl 

Nebraska 

Nevada., 

Ne\v  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon - 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Bouth  Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Vl^lnia...., 
Wisconsin 


1884. 


Blaine, 
Rep. 


Total. 
Plurality.... 


69,444 

60,805 

102,397 

36,277 

65,»)6 

12,778 

2li,061 

47,603 

840,497 

238,480 

197,082 

154,406 

118,674 

46,A47 

72,200 

85,699 

146,721 

192,669 

111,686 

42,774 

202,029 

76,877 

7,198 

48,240 

12:^,430 

662,005 

125,068 

400,082 

26,852 

474,238 

19,080 

21,738 

124,078 

88,a58 

88,411 

189,336 

63,918 

161,ld7 


4,847,650 


Cleveland, 
Dem. 

JBuOer, 
JPeople't, 

Pro, 

.  £i«BcroRAi<  Vons. 

Blaine. 

Cleve^amd. 

02,978 

762 

610 

•••■•■•« 

10 

72,927 

1,847 

•»••■••■ 

•••••••• 

7 

g,264 

2,017 

2,920 

8 

27,627 

1,957 

760 

8 

«»••••«• 

67,182 

1,685 

2,494 

••••••  ■ 

0 

17,054 

6 

65 

•••••••a 

8 

81,760 

*•»••••• 

74 

■*••••■• 

4 

94,567 

125 

184 

••••••■• 

12 

812,814 

10,910 

12,074 

22 

«••..«. 

244,992 

8,298 

8,018 

••■•■»•• 

16 

177,286 

*••••••• 

1,472 

18 

«»••»•«• 

90,182 

16,846 

4.495 

9 

■■•••... 

162,757 

1»^ 

8,106 

.^ 

18 

62,546 

120 

888 

••(•••M 

8 

52,140 

8,958 

2,160 

6 

,,,,„„ 

06,982 

581 

2,794 

•••••••• 

8 

122,481 

24,488 

10,026 

14 

••••••«• 

189,861 

763 

18,408 

18 

70,065 

8,588 

4,684 

7 

••••••« 

78,547 

•  •■■•••a 

•■•■■•«• 

•.••••w 

9 

235,968 

••«■•••• 

2,163 

•••••«•« 

16 

54,354 

••••••«• 

2,858 

6 

•■••■••• 

5,677 

••••••»■ 

•«••■••• 

8 

••«•••« 

89,192 

552 

1,576 

4 

127,798 

8,496 

«5'i52 

•••■•■«• 

0 

568,154 

17,064 

26,003 

•••••■•■ 

86 

142,905 

•  ■■■•••• 

448 

••••■•M 

U 

868,280 

*'i2 

11,069 

28 

24,503 

723 

488 

8 

803,747 

16,992 

15,806 

80 

•«••«••• 

12,894 

422 

028 

4 

mm—mmm 

69,890 

•  •»•«••• 

•••••••• 

9 

138,258 

957 

1,181 

M •••«•• 

12 

223,^ 

8,821 

3,511 

•  ■■•■■*« 

18 

17,842 

786 

1,612 

4 

BM>..< 

145,497 

*••••«■• 

148 

••««••■■ 

12 

67,331 

805 

927 

•■•«»••« 

6 

146,477 

4,608 

7,666 

11 

••»*•••• 

4,918,901 

188,880 

160,688 

182 

219 

66,242 

the  People's  Party  in  Missouri  and  West 
Virginia,  and  that  Cleveland  Electoral 
tickets  were  supported  by  the  Democrats 
and  the  People  s  Party  in  Iowa,  Michigan 
and  Nebraska.  The  People's  Party  claims 
to  have  cast  about  41,300  votes  for  the 
fasion  ticket  in  Michigan  and  about  33,000 
votes  in  Iowa.  The  vote  of  California  is 
official  from  all  but  two  counties;  the 
unofficial  reports  from  these  are  included 
in  the  totals  given  in  the  table.  South 
Carolina  returns  1237  "  scattering  "  votes. 
There  was  no  hi+ch  in  the  count  of  the 
vote  in  any  of  the  Electoral  Colleges,  held 


at  the  Capitols  of  the  various  States.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  1885,  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  assembled  to  witness  the 
counting  of  the  vote.  Mr.  Edmunds, 
President  of  the  Senate,  upon  its  comple- 
tion, announced  that  ''  it  appears "  firom 
the  count  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been 
elected  President,  etc.  This  form  was 
used  upon  his  judgment  as  the  only  one 
which  he  could  law&lly  use,  the  Electoral 
law  not  having  as  vet  determined  the 
power  or  prescribea  the  form  for  de- 
claring the  result  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 
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Gl«Tel«nd*a  AdialAlstsmlton. 

Prssidsnt  Clvvsland  was  iDangurated 
OD  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  amid  much 
miliuury  and  civio  pomp  and  oeremony. 
Jubilant  Democrato  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  visited  the  National  Capital  to 
celebrate  their  return  to  National  power 
after  a  series  of  Republican  sucoesses  ex- 
tending through  twenty-fbur  years.  The 
inauj^uial  address  was  chiefly  noted  for  its 

{•Tomises  in  behalf  of  civil  service  reform, 
t  showed  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  adhere  to  the  pledges 
given  to  what  are  still  termed  the  **  Mu^- 
wumpe  *'  prior  to  the  election.  The  senti- 
ments expressed  secured  the  warm  approval 
of  Greo.  W .  Curtis,  Carl  Schurz,  fieniy 
Ward  Beecher  and  other  civil  service  re- 
formers, but  were  disappointing  to  the 
straight  Democrats,  who  naturally  wished 
to  enjoy  all  of  the  fruits  of  the  power  won 
afVer  so  great  a  struggle.  ^  Vice  President 
Hendricks  voiced  this  radical  Democratic 
sentiment,  and  was  rapidly  creatin^j;  a  schism 
in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  but  his  sudden 
death  checked  the  movement  and  deprived 
it  of  organization,  thoufi^h  there  still  re- 
mains the  seed  of  dissatisfaction,  much  of 
which  displayed  itself  in  the  contests  of 
1885. 

President  Cleveland  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing Cabinet: 

Secretary  of  State ':  Thomas  F.  Bayard 
of  Delaware. 

Secretary  of  the  n^eoMury :  Daniel  Man- 
ning of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  War:  W.  C.  Endioott  of 
Massachusetts. 

PoetmoMter- General:  Wm.  F.  Vilas  of 

Wisconsin. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior :  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar 
of  Mississippi. 

Attorney  General :  Augustus  H.  Chirland 
of  Arkansas. 


this  prophecy,  though  it  is  yet  too  soon  to 
accurately  judge  the  result  with  nearly 
three  years  of  administration  yet  to  be  de- 
voted to  its  pursuit. 

Ohio  witnessed  in  her  last  October  elec- 
tion the  first  great  struggle  under  the 
Democratic  State  and  National  Adminis- 
trations. Gov.  Hoadley  was  renominated 
by  the  Democrats,  and  J  udge  Foraker  was 
renominated  by  the  Republicans.  The 
latter  were  aided  by  the  strong  canvass  of 
John  Sherman  for  his  return  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  The  contest  was  throughout  ex- 
citing, some  of  the  best  speakers  of  the 
country  taking  the  stump.  The  result  was 
as  follows : 

Foraker,  R 359,538 

Hoadley,  D.    .  \    .    .  341,380 

'Leonard,  Pro  ....  28,054 

Northrop,  G   .    .   •.    .  >J,760 

The  Irish- Americans  who  had  left  the 
Democratic  party  to  vote  for  Blaine,  ad- 
hered to  the  Republican  standard,  and 
really  increased  their  numbers — ^more  than 
a  third  more  voting  for  Foraker  than  for 
Blaine,  while  the  Mugwump  element  prac- 
tically disappeared.  The  Prohibition  vote 
had  almost  doubled,  but  as  all  third  or 
fourth  parties  as  a  rule  attract  their  vote 
from  the  parties  in  which  the  most  discon- 
tent prevails,  the  excess  came  not  from 
the  Republican  but  the  Democratic  ranks. 

Pennsylvania's  result,  following  in  No- 
vember, was  similar  in  all  matenal  points 
to  that  of  Ohio.  ^  Col.  M.  S.  Quay,  an  ac- 
knowledged political  leader  and  a  man  of 
national  reputation,  thought  it  wise  that 
his  party  should  oppose  in  the  most  radical 
and  direct  way,  the  Democratic  State  and 
National  Administration,  and  with  this 
purpose  became  a  candidate  for  State 
Treasurer.  The  Democrats  nominated 
Conrad  B.  Day  of  Phikdelphia.  The 
result  was  as  follows : 


Up  to  this  writinj^.  May,  1886,  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Cleveland  has  not 
been  marked  by  anv  great  event  or  crisis — 
its  greatest  political  efforts  being  directed 
toward  appeasing  the  civil  and  holding  in 
close  political  alliance  with  the  civil  service 
reformers,  without  disnipting  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  totally  refusing  to  distribute 
the  spoils  of  office.  It  had  long  been  pre- 
dicted by  practical  politicians  that  a  senous 
attempt  to  defeat  the  doctrine  "'to  the 
victor  belongs  the  s]iDils,"  would  destroy 
the  administration  attempting  it.  The 
elections  of  1885  point  to  a  realisation  of  I 

21 


8uay,R.  .  . 
ay,  D.  .  . 
Spangler,  Pro. 
Whitney,  G.  . 


324,694 

281,178 

15,047 

2,783 


Col.  Qua^^'s  migority  greatly  exceeded 
all  expectation,  and  was  universally  ac- 
cepted as  a  condemnation  of  the  two  Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

New  York,  of  all  the  November  States, 
very  properly  excited  the  most  attention. 
The  Democrats  renominated  Gov.  Hill 
upon  a  nlatform  tantamount  to  a  condemna- 
tion or  civil  service  reform — a  platform 
dictated  by  Taij^manv  Hall,  which  was  al- 
ready quarrelling  with  the  National  admin- 
istration.^ The  Mugwump  leaders  and 
journals  immediately  condemned  both  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  pktform,  and  joined 
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with  tbe  Republicans  in  support  of  Dav- 
enport   The  result  was : 

OOVEBNOB. 

HillD 501,418 

Davenport,  R     .    .     .  489,727 

Basoom,  I^ro  ....  30,866 

Jones,  6. 2,127 

LIEUTENANT-QOVEBNOB. 

Jones,  D 495,450 

Carr,  R 492,288 

Demorest,  Pro.   .    .    .  31,298 

Gage,  G. 2,087 


In  New  York  the  Irish-AmericaiiB, 
gered  by  the  return  of  the  Magwumps, 
whose  aristocratic  and  free  trade  tenden- 
cies  they  were  especially  hostile  to,  under 
the  lead  of  the  iruA  Wadd  lea  the  Re- 
publicans and  returned  to  the  sappoit  of 
the  Democracy.  They  decided  the  contest 
and  their  attitude  in  the  future  vrill  be  ox 
imtnedlate  concern  in  all  political  caleola- 
lions.  The  net  results  in  three  great  States 
gave  satisfaction  to  both  parties — probably 
tne  most  to  the  Republicans,  but  it  is  oer- 
tain  that  they  left  politics  in  a  very  inter- 
esting and  veiy  uncertain  shape- 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1886. 


The  campaign  of  1886  showed  that  the 
Republican  party  was  capable  of  making 
^ins  in  the  South,  especially  in  Congres- 
sional districts  ana  upon  protective  and 
educational  issues.  Indeed,  so  plain  was 
this  in  the  State  of  Virginia  that  Randolph 
Tucker,  for  whom  the  Legislature  had  ap- 
portioned a  district  composed  of  eleven 
white  counties,  refiised  to  run  again,  and 
Mr.  Yost,  editor  of  the  Staunton  Vtrginr 
tan,  who  had  canvassed  the  entire  district 
on  tariff  issues  and  in  favor  of  the  Blair 
educational  bill,  was  returned  over  a  popu- 
lar Democrat,  by  1900  mt^'ority.  Of  the 
ten  Congressmen  from  Yirgmia  the  Repub- 
licans elected  six.  Morrison,  the  tariff-re- 
form leader  of  Illinois,  was  defeated,  as  was 
Burd  of  Ohio,  while  Speaker  Carlisle's 
seat  was  contested  by  Mr.  Thoche,  a  pro- 
tectionist candidate  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  These  and  other  gains  reduced  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  to  about 
fifteen,  and  this  could  not  be  counted  upon 
for  any  tariff  reduction  or  financial  meas- 
ures. The  Republicans  lost  one  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 

Local  divisions  in  the  Republican  ranks 
were  seriously  manifested  in  but  one  State, 
that  of  California,  which  chose  a  Demo- 
cratic GoVeruor  and  a  Republican  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  so  dose  was  the  contest. 
The  Governor  has  since  died,  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  has  taken  his  place,  but  the 
Legislature  re-elected  Senator  Hearst, 
Democrat,  who  had  previously  been  ap- 
pointed before  the  retirement  of  (Governor 
Stoneman.  t^ 


New  York  city  witnessed,  not  a  revela- 
tion, but  such  a  marked  change  in  politios 
that  it  excited  comment  throughout  the 
entire  country.  The  Labor  party  ran  Henry 
George,  the  author  of  Pivgren  and  Iho- 
erty^  and  other  works  somewhat  sooialistio 
and  certainly  agrarian  in  their  tendeneies, 
for  Mayor  of  the  city.  Hewitt,  the  well- 
known  Congressman,  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Democracy,  while  the  Republicans  pre- 
sented Roosevelt,  known  cniefly  fbr  his 
muDicipal-roform  tendendes.  Hewitt  was 
elected,  but  George  received  over  60,000 
votes,  and  this  unlookedfor  poll  changed 
the  direction  of  political  calciuations  for  a 
year.  Oeorji^e  was  aided  by  nearly  all  the 
Labor  organizations,  and  he  drew  ftom  the 
Democrats  about  two  to  the  one  drawn 
from  the  Republicans— a  fact  which  greatly 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  latter  and  at  the 
same  time  made  the  Democrats  more  cau- 
tious. 

In  1886  the  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
with  the  qualifications  noted  above,  held 
their  party  strength,  with  the  future  pros- 
pects so  promising  to  both  that  at  this  early 
date  preparations  began  for  the  Prefiiden- 
tial  campaign,  General  Beaver,  defeated 
for  Gt>vemor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882  by  m 
plurality  of  40,000,  was  now  elected  by  a 
I)lurality  of  43,000,  though  the  ProhiW- 
tionists  polled  32,000  votes,  two-thirds  of 
which  came  from  the  Republican  part*^. 
The  general  result  of  the  campai^  indi- 
cated that  the  Republicans  were  gaining  in 
unity  and  numbers. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  1887. 


Interest  in  the  fortbeomiiig  Presiden- 
tial campaign  was  everywhere  manifested  in 
the  struggles  of  1887.  The  first  skirmish 
was  lost  Dv  the  Republicans,  and  while  it 
encooraged  Mr.  CleTeiand's  administration, 
it  gave  warning  to  the  Republicans  through- 
out the  country  that  tney  must  h^  all 
differences  and  do  better  work.  So  ouickly 
was  this  determination  reached  that  Rhode 
Island  came  back  to  the  Republican  column 
in  November,  by  the  election  of  a-  Con- 


The  elections  of  the  year,  as  a  whole, 


gr^man 

eotions  of  the  vi 
were  krgely  in  favor  of  the  Republicans, 
and  three  pivotal  States  were  captured — 
Connecticut;  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana,  with 
Virginia  claimed  by  botn  parties.  True  the 
issues  and  candidates  in  Indiana  and  Con- 
neutiout  were  purely  local,  a  fact  which 
contributed  largely  to  t^e  continued  hope- 
fulness of  the  Democracy,  who  had  again 
carried  New  Tork  by  an  average  majority 
of  14,000.  notwithstanding  Henry  George 
now  ran  for  Secretary  of  State  in  the  hope 
of  more  greatlv  dividing  the  Democratic 
than  the  Republican  vote.    He  did  this,  in 
somewhat  less  proportion  than  when  he  ran 
for  Mayor  of  the  city,  but  the  agitation  of 
High  License  for  the  cities  alone,  and  the 
Pruhibitoiy  agitation  led  to  the  union  of  all 
the  saloon  interests  with  the  Democracy. 
These  interests,  headed  by  the  organisation 
of  brewers,  established  Personal  Libertv 
Leagues  in  all  of  the  larger  cities,  whicn 
Leagues  held  a  State  Convention  at  Albany 
said  to  represent  75,000  voters,  or  501)  to 
each  delegate.    The  figures  were  crossly 
exaggerate,  but  nevertheless  an  allianoe 
was  formed  with  the  Democratic^  par^  in 
the  State  by  the  substantial  adoption  of  the 
anti-sumptuary  plank  in  its  platform.   Suf- 
ficient Republicans  were  in  this  way  won 
to  balance  the  Henry  George  defections 
from  the  Democracy,  and  the  result  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  1886.    The  Mug- 
wumps supported  the  Republicans  in  1886, 
but  they  cut  little  if  any  figure  in  1887. 
It  was  very  plain  to  the  hind-sight  of  ^he 
Republican  leaders  of  New  York,  that  if 
they  had  resisted  and  resented  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Personal  Liberty  Leagues,  and 
made  a  direct  and  open  issue  against  the 
control  of  the  saloon  in  politics,  they  would 
have  easilv  won  a  victory  like  that  achieved 
in  Pennsylvania.    Two  acts  contributed  to 
the  swelkng  of  the  Prohibitoiy  vote,  which 
in  1887  came  more  equally  from  both  par- 
ties.   Governor  Hill  nad  vetoed  the  High 


License  act,  and  thus  angered  the  Temper- 
ance Democrats,  while  the  Republicans  nad 
failed  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  tne  people  the 
prohibitory  amendment,  thus  angenng  an 
additional  number  of  Republicans,  so  that 
the  Prohibitory  vot'C  was  swelled  to  42,000. 
New  York*s  complete  vote  for  Secretary 
of  State  was: 


Gnnt,  Bopablloftn 
Cook,  Domoorat   • 
HantingtoD,  ProblbitlonUt 
Georgo,  Uoltod  Labor 
Boeobor,  Qreonbaok 
PrestoD,  Union  Labor 
Hall,  ProgrosiiTO  Labor 
Beattering   ... 


Total  Toto 


452.823 

409,802 

41,860 

60,838 

9S8 

•88 

7,788 

1,351 

1,045,406 


The  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  met 
the  growing  temperance  agitation  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  within  and  recall  to  its  lines 
nearly  all  who  naturally  affiliated  with  that 
party.  The  State  Convention  of  1886 
promised  to  submit  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  Re- 
publican Legislature  of  1887  passed  the 
amendment  for  a  first  time,  and  also  passed 
a  High  License  law,  which  placed  the 
heaviest  licenses  upon  the  cities,  but  in- 
creased all,  and  gave  four-fiflhs  and  three- 
fifbhs  of  the  amount  to  the  city  and  country 
treasuries. 

DurinjB;  the  closing  week  of  the  campaign 
of  1885  in  Pennsylvania,  a  combination  was 
made  by  the  brewers  of  Allegheny  County 
with  the  Democracy  for  a  combined  raid 
against  the  Republican  State  ticket  headed 
by  General  Beaver.  ^  A  large  sum  of  monev 
was  raised,  and  the  sin^ng  societies,  or  sucn 
of  them  as  could  be  induced  to  enter  the 
movement,  were  marshalled  as  a  new  and 
potent  element.  The  result  was  a  surprise 
to  the  Republicans  and  a  reduction  of  about 
4,000  in  their  majority.  Thus  began  the 
movement  which  this  year  culminated  in 
the  organization  of  Personal  Liber^  Leagues 
throughout  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Encouraged  by  this  local 
success  in  Pennsylvania  and  angered  by  the 
passage  of  a  High  License  law,  an  immense 
fund  was  raised  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
bur|[,  and  the  Democratic  workers  in  all 
singing  and  social  clubs  and  societies  were 
employed  to  create  from  these,  as  their 
nudeus,  the  Peisonal  Liberty  Leagues.  In 
Philadelphia  alone  the  Central  Convention 
represented  over  300  societies,  and  this  fact 
lea  to  extravagant  claims  as  to  the  number 
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of  voters  whose  views  were  tbns  reflected. 
The  organization  was  secret^  but  the  brew- 
ers, maltsters,  and  wholesale  dealers  who 
created  it,  opened  State  headquarters  and 
likewise  established  a  State  headquarters 
for  the  Leagues.  Much  the  same  plan  was 
adopted  in  Pittsburg  and  great  boaata  were 
made  that  it  would  oe  extended  to  all  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  From  the 
first  combinations  were  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic city  committees,  the  State  Committee 
giving  them  a  friendly  wink. 

This  work  was  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  full 
month,  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
and  the  Republican  city  committees  as  well, 
giving  such  careful  investigation  to  the  facts 
that  every  charge  could  be  proven.  Then 
it  was  that  the  State  Address  was  issued, 
wherein  all  the  leading  facts  were  given  ana 
each  and  every  challenge  accepted.  The 
Republican  party  thus  publicly  renewed  its 
pledge  to  cast  the  second  and  final  legisla- 
tive vote  fur  submission  to  the  people  the 
prohibitory  amendment  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  high  license,  and  just  as  unequivo- 
cally pledged  the  maintenance  of  the  Sun- 
day laws  assailed  by  the  Personal  Liberty 
Leagues. 

The  effect  was  to  group  in  a  solid  and  an 
aggressive  mass  of  good  citizens  all  who 
believed  that  the  people  Bhould  not  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  make  their  own  laws  upon 
liquor  as  upon  other  questions;  all  who 
valued  a  high  license  which,  while  general, 
placed  the  nigher  charges  upon  the  cities, 
and  which  gave  three  and  four-fiflhs  of  all 
the  revenues  to  the  city  and  county  treas- 
uries, and  as  well  all  who  believed  in  main- 
taining an  American  Sabbath. 

The  grouping  of  these  three  positions 
proved  more  powerful  than  the  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  supplied  the  combination 
by  the  brewing  and  wholesale  liquor  inter- 
ests ;  more  powerful  than  the  hundreds  of 
social  and  singing  societies  supposed  to  be 
grouped  with  the  Democratic  liquor  com- 
bination: more  powerful  than  all  of  the 
combined  elements  of  disorder  planted  by 
the  side  of  the  Democracy. 

It  was  a  royal  battle,  fought  out  in  the 
open  day!  Indeed,  the  Republican  address 
compelled  publicitv  and  made  a  secret  battle 
thereafter  impossible.  Every  effort  at  con- 
tinued secrecy  was  immediately  exposed  by 
the  Republican  State  Committee  and  the 
leading  daily  Republican  journals,  and  every 
country  paper  bristled  with  these  exposures. 
In  very  aesperation  the  combination  became 
more  and  more  public  as  the  canvass  ad- 
vanced. It  was  shown  that  the  Personal 
Liberty  Leagues  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  Socialists,  and  this  arrayed  against 
them  all  of  the  Israelites  in  the  State  be- 
sides thousands  of  other  law-abiding  citi- 
zens;  the  demdnd  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Sunday  laws  compelled  the  opposition  of 


all  branches  of  religions  (Germans — Catho- 
lics, Lutherans,  Mennonites,  Dnnkards,  etc. 
— and  called  forth  the  nrotests  of  neaily  all 
of  the  pulpits.  The  fact  that  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Allegheny  the  brewers  and  whole- 
sale dealers,  just  as  they  do  in  the  great  cities 
of  New  York,  own  nearly  all  of  the  saloons 
-—drinking  places  without  accommodations 
for  strangers  and  travellers — ^and  that  their 
battle  was  for  the  saloon  in  oompetitioB 
with  the  hotel,  inn  or  tavern,  divided  tbe 
liquor  interests  and  induced  all  who  favored 
the  High  License  bill,  partially  framed  to 
protect  this  dass,  to  support  the  Republican 
party.  So  true  was  this  that  a  readiution 
before  the  Convention  of  the  State  Liquor 
League  indorsing  high  license  save  a  &w 
vexatious  features,  came  so  near  passing 
that  the  saloon  keepers  subsequently  estab- 
lished a  separate  organization. 

The  battle  at  no  time^  and  in  no  place 
took  shape  for  prohibition  beyond  that 
sense  of  fair  play  which  suggests  submission 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  any  question  which 
a  law-abiding  and  respectable  number  desire 
to  vote  upon.  The  battle  was  almost  dis- 
tinctly for  and  a^inst  the  Sunday  laws  and 
for  and  against  high  license,  and  the  Repub- 
licans eveiy  where  gave  unequivocal  support 
to  these  measures.  In  Allecheny,  shocked 
the  year  before  by  the  sudden  raid  of  the 
brewers^  some  of  the  leading  politicians  for 
a  time  feared  to  face  the  issues  as  presented 
by  the  Republican  State  Committee,  and 
really  forced  upon  them  by  the  Democratio 
liquor  combination,  but  an  eloquent  Presby- 
terian divine  sounded  from  his  pulpit  the 
slogan,  a  great  Catholic  priest  followed,  the 
Catholic  Temperance  Union  and  the  T.  A. 
B.'s,  not  committed  to  prohibition,  but  pub- 
licly committed  to  high  license,  passed  reso- 
lutions denouncing  the  combination.  Some 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
followed,  and  in  open  battle  the  Republicans 
of  Allegheny  accepted  the  issue  and  the 
challenge  and  were  rewarded  for  their  cour- 
age by  a  gain  of  1,200  just  where  brewing 
and  distillery  interests  are  strongest.  The 
Democratic  liquor  combination  did  not  show 
a  gain  over  their  Gubernatorial  miuoritieB 
in  a  single  German  county  except  North- 
ampton, where  a  citizens'  local  moveinent 
by  its  sharp  antagonism  drew  out  the  full 
Democratic  vote  for  their  State  ticket.  The 
combination,  with  all  of  the  power  of  money, 
with  the  entire  saloon  interests,  with  the 
Personal  Liberty  Leagues,  called  from  the 
Republican  ranks  in  the  entire  State  not 
over  12.000  votes,  of  which  6.000  were  in 
Philadelphia  and  4,000  in  Allegheny.  These 
were  more  than  made  up  by  15,000  out  of 
32,000  Prohibitionists  who  returned  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  by  5,000  Democrats 
who  joined  the  Republican  column.  Given 
more  time,  and  with  the  issues  as  univer- 
sally acknowledged  by  all  parties  as  they 
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have  been  since  the  election,  far  more  Pro- 
hibitionists would  have  retunied  and  more 
Democrats  would  have  voted  the  Republican 
ticket.  As  it  was,  the  Prohibition  vote  cast 
was  about  equally  divided  between  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans;  there  was 
probably  more  Democrats  than  Republic 
cans.  In  1886  the  32,000  Ph)hibitioni8ts 
comprised  24,000  Republicans  and  8000 
Democrats.  All  of  the  latter  remained  and 
were  reinforced  in  nearly  every  quaiter. 
There  had  aiwavs  been  from  5,000  to  6,000 
third  partv  Prohibitionists. 

If  the  Republicans  had  not  bravely  faced 
the  issues  thus  forced  upon  them  they 
would  have  lost  the  State,  for  the  Demo- 
cratic liquor  combination  polled  15,000  votes 
more  than  the  Republican  candidate — Col- 
onel Quay,  an  exceptionally  strong  man-^ 
had  received  in  1885 ;  but  the  bravery  of 
the  Republicans  and  the  fact  that  their 
attitude  was  right  called  out  60,000  more 
votes  than  the  party  cast  in  '85,  and  in 
this  way  increased  its  majority  despite  all 
combinations. 

These  are  the  leading  facts  in  the  most 
novel  of  all  the  camnaigns  known  to  Penn- 
sylvania's history.  The  situation  was  much 
the  same  in  New  Tork. 

The  total  vote  for  State  Treasurer  was : 

Hftrt,  Rapablloan       .  .  .^85.514 

McQranD,  Demoorat  .  .  340,269 

Iriah,  Prohibitionltt  .  .    18.471 

Kennedy,  Graenbaok  .      8,900 

TotAl       ....  763,164 

An  important  feature  of  the  year  was 
the  interest  shown  in  the  question  of  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors.  Four  States  have  voted  on 
this  issue.  Michigan  leading  off  in  April, 
Texas  voting  in  August  Tennessee  in  oep- 
tember,  and  Oregon  in  November.  Prohi- 
bition was  defeated  in  each  instance,  but 
its  advocates  succeeded  in  polling  a  8ur' 
prisingly  large  vote.  The  poll  in  these 
States  was  as  follows : 

For  Pro.  Against  Pro. 

Michigan 178,488  184,429 

Tezaa 129,273  221,627 

Tenneasee 117,604  145.197 

Oragon 19,973  27.968 

ToUli 446,238  679,211 

Majority  againat  prohibition  133,978 


To  this  should  be  added  the  defeat  of 

Srohibition  in  Atlanta  and  Fulton  counties, 
l-a.,  by  1122  miuority,  where  it  had  won 
two  years  before  by  228  majority.  The  in* 
terest  shown  in  local  option  and  high  license 
as  a  solution  of  the  temperance  question, 
and  its  popularity  wherever  adopted,  is  also 
a  marked  feature  of  the  yearns  politics.  In 
Michigan  local  option  sucoeedea  the  failure 
of  prohibition,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the 
people  are  promised  a  choice  between  high 
aoense  and  prohibition. 

The  elections  of  1887  as  a  whole,  without 
removing  doubts  as  to  the  future,  were  gen- 
erally accepted  as  favorable  to  the  Rej>ub- 
licans.  The  following  is  a  fair  comparison 
with  Rhode  Island  omitted,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  her  spring  result  was  reversed 
in  the  fall : 


1883. 

Rap.  Dam. 

Haaa 160.092  160.228 

New  York..  429,767  446,976 

New  Jersey   97,047  103,860 

Penna 319.100  802.031 

Maryland..    80,707  92,694 

Ohio 347.104  869,793 

Keotaokj..    89,181  133.616 

Iowa..  ......  164,182  139,093 

Xebraaka..    66,381  41.998 

Virginia...  144,419  124.080 


1887. 

Rep.  Dem. 

136,000  118.394 

462,436  469,886 

107,026  104,407 

386.614  340,269 

86,644  98,936 

366,937  333,206 

126,476  143.270 

168,696  162.886 

86,726  66.648 

119,380  119.806 


Totala 1,888,036  1,893,364  2,026,833  1.937,607 

Demoeratio  majority  in  1883 6,328 

Rapnblican  minority  in  1887. 88,226 

Gain  in  the  Dem.  Tote  in  four  yeara 44,243 

Gain  in  the  Rep.  vote  in  foar  yeara 137.797 

The  vote  in  Rhode  Island  would  probably 
reduce  the  Republican  gain  of  the  year 
about  5000.  But  as  the  figures  for  Virginia 
are  disputed  and  not  the  official  vote,  which 
it  is  known  would  add  several  thousand  to 
the  Republican  total,  the  above  result  can 
be  taken  as  a  just  estimate  of  the  gain  made 
by  the  Republicans  in  these  eleven  etates, 
where  general  elections  were  held.  It  would 
be  at  least  2.5,000  larger  if  the  vote  of  the 
highest  candidate,  instead  of  the  head  of 
the  ticket,  were  taken. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  188a 


The  fiftieth  Congress  convened  in  De- 
cember, 1887,  the  Senate  consisting  of  38 
Republicans.  37  Democrats,  and  1  Read- 
juster,  Mr.  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia.  In 
the  House  there  were  168  Democrats,  153 
Republicans,  and  4  I ndei>endents— Ander- 
son, of  Iowa  and  Hopkins,  of  Virginia, 
classed  with  the  Democrats,  and  Smith  of 
Wisconsin  and  Nichols  of  North  Carolina, 
classed  with  the  Republicans  upon  tariff 
and  educational  subjects-— two  questions 
which  in  the  form  of  Revenue  measures 
and  of  the  Blair  educational  bill,  gave  early 
promise  of  becoming  the  issues*  for  the 
campaign  of  1888. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  fiftieth  Con- 
fresa  President  Cleveland,  instead  of  send- 
mg;  the  usual  message  describing^  the  con- 
dition of  the  Nation  and  its  relations  with 
foreign  nations,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  desired  to  make,  sent 
simply  a  message  upon  Questions  of  revenue, 
and  in  this  way  gave  tne  subject  such  em- 
phasis as  to  make  his  views  the  issue  in  the 
campaign  to  follow.  The  message  excited 
wide  and  varied  political  comment,  and 
when  Mr.  Blaine,  who  at  the  time  was  in 
Paris,  permitted  an  answer  to  be  wired  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  two  opposing 
views  seemed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  two 
great  opposing  parties,  and  they  were  at 
once  accepted  as  defining  the  tendencies  of 
each  party,  at  least,  upon  tariff  and  revenue 
subjects. 

As  these  two  papers  will  prove  the  text 
for  much  of  the  discussion  incident  to  the 
campaign  of  1888,  we  give  below  their 
text: 

Pivsldent  Clereland's  MeMage* 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

You  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of 
your  legislative  duties  with  a  condition  of 
the  national  finances  which  imperatively 
demands  immediate  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted, 
through  the  operation  of  the  present  laws, 
from  the  industries  and  necessities  of  the 
people,  largely  exceeds  the  sum  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  government 

When  we  consider  that  the  theoijy  of  our 
institutions  guarantees  to  every  citizen  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  his 
industiy  and  enterprise,  with  only  such 
deduction  as  may  be  his  share  towards  the 
careful  and  economical  maintenance  of  the 
government  which  protects  him,  it  is  plain 


that  the  exaction  of  more  than  this  is  inde- 
fensible extortion,  and  a  culpable  betnyal 
of  American  fiiimess  and  jostioe.  Tkis 
wrong  inflicted  upon  those  who  bear  the 
burden  of  national  taxation,  like  other 
wrongs,  multiplies  a  brood  of  evil  con$;e- 
quences.  The  public  treasury,  which  should 
only  exist  as  a  conduit  conveying  the  people's 
tribute  to  its  legitimate  objects  of  expendi- 
ture, becomes  a  hoarding- place  for  money 
needlessly  withdrawn  from  trade  and  the 
people's  use,  thus  crippling  our  national 
energies,  suspending  our  country's  develop- 
ment, preventing  investment  in  productive 
enterprise,  threatening  financial  disturbance, 
and  inviting  schemes  of  public  plunder. 

This  condition  of  our  treasury  is  not 
altogether  new ;  and  it  has  more  than  once 
of  late  been  submitted  to  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress,  who  alone  can 
apply  a  remedy.  And  yet  the  situation  still 
continues,  with  aggravated  incidents,  more 
than  ever  nresaging  financial  convulsion  and 
widespread  disaster. 

It  will  not  do  to  neglect  this  situation  be- 
cause its  dangers  are  not  now  palpably 
imminent  and  apparent.  They  exist  none 
the  less  certainlv,  and  await  the  unforeseen 
and  unexpectea  occasion  when  suddenly 
they  will  l^  precipitated  upon  us 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1885,  the 
excess  of  revenues  over  public  expenditures 
after  complying  with  the  annual  require- 
ment of  the  sinking-fund  act,  was  $17,859,- 
735  84 ;  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1886,  such  excess  amounted  to  $49,405,- 
545.20;  and  during  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1887,  it  reached  the  sum  of  $55,567,- 
849.54. 

The  annual  contributions  to  the  sinkine^ 
fund  during  the  three  years  above  speoified, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $138, 058,- 
320.94,  and  deducted  from^  the  surplus  as 
stated,  were  made  by  calling  in  for  that 
purpose  outstanding  three  per  cent  bonds 
of  the  government  During  the  six  months 
prior  to  June  30,  1887,  the  surplus  revenue 
nad  grown  so  large  by  repeated  accumula- 
tions, and  it  was  feared  tne  withdrawal  of 
this  great  sum  of  money  needed  by  the 
people  would  so  affect  the  business  of  the 
country  that  the  sum  of  $79,864,100  of 
such  surplus  was  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  three  per 
cent  bonus  still  outstanding,  and  which 
were  then  payable  at  the  option^  of  the 
Government.  ^  The  precarious  condition  of 
financial  affairs  among  the  people  still  need- 
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iM  relief,  immediately  after  the  30th  day 
or  Jane,  1887,  the  remainder  of  the  three 
per  cent  bonda  then  outstanding,  amount- 
ing with  principal  and  interest  to  the  sum 
of  $18,877,500.  were  called  in  and  applied 
to  thesinking-iund  contribution  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding  these 
operations  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
representations  of  distress  in  business  cirolea 
not  only  continued  but  increased,  and  abso- 
lute peril  seemed  at  baud.  I  n  these  ciroum  - 
stances  the  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  at  once  com- 
pleted by  the  expenditure  of  $27,684,283. 55 
m  the  purchase  of  government  bouds  not 
yet  due  beaiing  four  and  four  and  a  half 
percent,  interest,  the  premium  paid  thereon 
averaging  about  twenty-four  per  cent,  for 
the  former  and  eight  per  cent,  for  the  latter. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  interest  accruing 
daring  the  current  year  upon  the  outstand- 
ing booded  indebtedness  of  the  government 
was  to  some  extent  anticipated,  and  banks 
selected  as  depositories  of  public  money  were 
permitted  to  somewhat  increase  their  de- 
posits. 

While  the  expedients  thus  employed,  to 
release  to  the  people  the  money  lying  idle 
in  the  Treasury,  served  to  avert  immediate 
danger,  our  surplus  revenues  have  continued 
to  accumulate,  the  excess  for  the  pn'^nt 
year  amounting  on  the  Ist  day  of  December 
to  $55,258,701.19,  and  estimated  to  reach 
the  sum  of  $113,000,000  on  the  30th  of 
June  next,  at  which  date  it  is  expected  that 
this  sum,  added  to  prior  accumulations, 
will  swell  the  surplus  in  the  Treasuiy  to 
$140,000,000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that,  with 
such  a  withdrawal  from  use  of  the  people's 
droolatin^  medium,  our  business  community 
may  not  m  the  near  future  be  subjected  to 
the  same  distress  which  was  quite  lately 
produced  from  the  same  cause.  And  while 
the  functions  of  our  National  Preasury 
should  be  few  and  simple,  and  while  its  best 
condition  would  be  reached,  I  believe,  by 
its  entaie  disconnection  with  private  business 
interests,  jret  when,  by  a  perversion  of  its 
purposes,  it  idlv  holds  money  uselessly  sub- 
tracted from  the  channels  of  trade,  there 
se^ns  to  be  reason  for  the  daim  that  some 
legitimate  means  should  be  devised  by  the 
government  to  restore  in  an  emergency, 
wiUiout  waste  or  extravagance,  such  money 
to  its  place  among  the  people. 

If  such  an  emergency  arises  there  now 
exists  no  clear  and  undoubted  executive 
power  of  relief.  Heretofore  the  redemption 
of  three  per  cent,  bonds,  which  were  pay- 
able at  the  option  of  the  government,  has 
afforded  a  means  for  the  disbursement  of 
the  excess  of  our  revenues ;  but  these  bonds 
have  been  all  retired,  and  there  are  no 
bonds  otttrtanding  the  payment  of  which  we 
have  the  right  to  insist  upon.    The  contri- 


bution to  the  sinking  fund  which  furnishes 
the  occasion  for  expenditure  in  the  purchase 
of  bonds  has  been  already  made  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  so  that  there  is  no  outlet  in  that 
direction. 

In  the  present  state  of  legislation  the  only 
pretence  of  any  existing  executive  power  to 
restore,  at  this  time,  any  part  of  our  surplus 
revenues  to  the  people  by  its  expenditure, 
consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  enter  the  market 
and  purchase  the  bonds  of  the  government 
not  yet  due,  at  a  rate  of  premium  to  be 
agreed  upon.  The  only  provision  of  law 
from  which  such  a  power  could  be  derived 
is  found  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  a 
number  of  years  ago ;  and  it  is  subject  to 
the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  as  tem- 
porary and  limited  in  its  application,  in- 
stead of  conferring  a  oontiriuing  discretion 
and  authority.  No  condition  ought  to 
exist  which  would  justify  the  grant  of 
power  to  a  single  official,  upon  his  judg- 
ment of  its  necessity,  to  withhold  from  or 
release  to  the  business  of  the  people,  in  an 
unusual  manner,  money  held  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  thus  affect,  at  his  will,  the  financial 
situation  of  the  country ;  and  if  it  is  deemed 
wise  to  lodge  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  autnority  in  the  present  juncture  to 
purchase  bonds,  it  should  be  plainly  vested, 
and  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
such  checks  and  limitations  as  will  define 
this  official's  right  and  discretion,  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  him  from  undue 
responsibility. 

In  considering  the  question  of  purchasing 
bonds  as  a  means  of  restoring  to  circulation 
the  surplus  money  accumulating  in  the 
Treasury,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
premiums  must  of  course  be  paid  upon  such 
purchase,  that  there  may  be  a  large  part  of 
these  bonds  held  as  investments  which  can- 
not be  purchased  at  any  price,  and  that  com- 
jbinations  among  holders  who  are  willing  to 
sell  may  unreasonably  enhance  the  cost  of 
such  bonds  to  the  government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present 
bonded  debt  mignt  be  refunded  at  a  less 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  difference  between 
the  old  and  new  securitv  paid  in  cash,  thus 
finding  use  for  the  surplus  in  the  Treasuiy. 
The  success  of  this  plan,  it  is  apparent,  must 
depend  upon  the  volition  of  the  holders  of 
the  present  bonds ;  and  it  is  not  entirely 
certam  that  the  induoeuient  which  must  be 
offered  them  would  result  in  more  financial 
benefit  to  the  Government  than  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds,  while  the  latter  proposition 
would  reduce  the  principal  of  tne  debt  by 
actual  payment,  instead  of  extending  it. 

The  proposition  to  deposit  the  money 
held  by  the  Government  in  banks  through- 
out the  country,  for  use  by  the  people,  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  exceedingly  objectionable  in 
prindple,  as  establishing  too  dose  a  rela- 
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tiooship  between  the  operataoos  of  the 
GovernmeDt  Treasuiy  ana  the  business  of 
the  country,  and  too  extensive  a  com- 
mingling of  their  money,  thus  fostering  an 
unnatuial  reliance  in  private  bosiness  upon 
publio  funds.  If  this  scheme  should  be 
adopted  it  should  only  be  done  as  a  tempo- 
raiy  expedient  to  meet  an  urgent  necessity. 
Legislative  and  executive  effort  should  gen- 
erally be  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
should  have  a  tendency  to  divorce,  as  much 
and  as  fast  as  can  safely  be  done,  the 
Treasuiy  Department  from  private  enter- 
prise. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  unneces- 
sary and  extravagant  appropriations  will  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
aooumulation  ox  an  excess  of  revenue. 
Such  expenditure,  beside  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  all  just  conceptions  of  publio  duty 
which  it  entails,  stimulates  a  habit  of  reck- 
less improvidence  not  in  the  least  consistent 
with  the  mission  of  our  people  or  the  high 
and  beneficent  purposes  of  our  government. 

I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  thus  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  my  countrymen,  as  well 
as  to  the  attention  of  their  representatives 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  legislative 
relief,  the  gravity  or  our  financial  situation. 
The  failure  of  the  Congress  heretofore  to 
provide  against  the  dangers  which  it  was 
quite  evident  the  verv  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culty must  necessari^  produce,  caused  a 
condition  of  financial  distress  and  appre- 
hension since  your  last  adjournment,  which 
taxed  to  the  utmost  all  the  authority  and 
expedients  within  executive  control ;  and 
these  appear  now  to  bo  exhausted.  If  dis- 
aster results  from  the  continued  inaction  of 
Congress,  the  responsibility  must  rest  where 
it  belongs. 

Though  the  situation  thus  far  considered 
is  fraught  with  danger  which  should  be 
fhUty  realized,  and  though  it  presents  feat- 
nres  of  wrong  to  the  people  as  well  as  peril 
to  the  country,  it  is  but  a  result  growing 
out  of  a  perfectly  palpable  and  apparent 
cause,  constantly  reproducing  the  same 
alarming  ciroumstances — a  congested  na- 
tional treasury  and  a  depleted  monetary 
oondition  in  the  busi  ness  of  the  country.  It 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  while  the  present 
situation  demands  a  remedy,  we  can  only  be 
saved  from  a  like  predicament  in  the  future 
by  the  removal  of  its  cause. 

Our  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of 
which  this  needless  surplus  is  taken  from 
the  people  and  put  into  the  public  treasury, 
oonsists  of  a  tariff  or  duty  levied  upon  im- 
portations from  abroad,  and  internal-revenue 
taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption  of  to- 
bacco and  spirituous  and  malt  liauors.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  none  of  tne  things 
subjected  to  internal-revenue  taxation  are» 
strictly  speaking,  necessaries :  there  appears 
to  be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by 


the  consumers  of  these  articles,  and  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the 
burden  without  luurdship  to  any  poitaoa  of 
the  people. 

But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vioiouSy 
inequitable  and  illogical  souroe  of  unneoes- 
sarv  taxation*  ought  to  be  at  onoe  revised 
and  amended.  These  laws,  as  their  prinmy 
and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  consanien 
of  all  articles  imported  and  sobjeot  to  du^, 
by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  datiea. 
Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measmres  the 
tax  paid  by  those  who  purehase  for  nse 
these  imported  artides.  Many  of  these 
things,  however,  are  raised  or  manufWetnnd 
in  our  own  country,  and  the  duties  now 
levied  upon  foreign  goods  and  produota  are 
called  protection  to  these  home  manufac- 
tures, because  they  render  it  poPsiUe  for 
those  of  our  people  who  are  manafaotarecs, 
to  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them 
for  a  price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the 
imported  goods  that  have  paid  customs 
duty.  So  it  happens  that  while  eompan- 
tively  a  few  use  the  imported  artides,  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  who  never  use  and 
never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  products,  par- 
chase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made 
in  this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or 

Suite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the 
uty  adds  to  the  imported  articles.  Those 
who  bujr  imports  pay  the  duty  charged 
thereon  into  the  publio  treasury,  but  the 

§reat  majority  or  our  citizens,  who  boy 
omestic  artides  of  the  same  class,  pay  a 
sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this 
duty  to  the  home  manu&cturer.  This  ref- 
erence to  the  operation  of  our  tariff^  laws  is 
not  made  by  way  of  instruction,  but  in  order 
that  we  may  be  constantly  reminded  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  impose  a  burden  upon 
those  who  consume  domestic  products  as 
well  as  those  who  consume  imported  articles, 
and  thus  create  a  tax  upon  all  our  people. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely  reueve  the 
country  of  tnis  taxation.  It  must  be  ex- 
tensively continued  as  the  souroe  of  (be 
government's  income;  and  in  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American 
labor  engaged  in  manafacture'  should  be 
carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  manufacturers.  It  may  be  called 
protection,  or  by  any  other  name,  but  rdief 
from  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  our 
present  tariff  laws  should  be  devised  with 
especial  precaution  against  imperilling  the 
existence  of  our  manufacturing  interesta 
But  this  existence  should  not  mean  a  oon- 
dition which,  without  regard  to  the  public 
welfare  or  a  national  exigency,  must  alwiiys 
insure  the  realization  of  immense  profits  in- 
stead of  moderately  profitable  returns.  .  As 
the  volume  and  diversity  of  our  national 
activities  incr^uM,  new  recuits  are  added  to 
those  who  demre  a  continuation  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  conoeive  the  present 
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mtem  of  tadff  tazatioB  directly  affords 
them.  80  Btubboruly  have  all  efforts  to  re- 
fbrm  the  present  oondition  been  resisted  by 
those  of  our.  feilow-citisens  thus  engaged, 
that  they  can  hardly  complain  of  the  bus* 
pieioii,  entertained  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
there  exists  an  organised  combination  all 
Idong  the  line  to  maintain  their  advan- 

iVe  are  m  the  midst  of  centennial  cele- 
bnitions,  and  with  becoming  pride  we  re- 
joice in  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  in 
American  energy  and  enterprise,  and  in  the 
wonderful  natural  advantages  and  resources 
developed  by  a  century's  national  growth. 
Yet  wnen  an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  a 
scheme  which  permits  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon 
eveiy  consumer  in  the  land  for  the  benefit 
of  our  manufacturers,  quite  beyond  a  reason- 
able demand  for  governmental  regard,  it 
suits  the  purposes  of  advocacy  to  call  our 
manufactures  infant  industries,  still  needing 
the  highest  and  greatest  degree  of  favor  and 
fosterinf  care  that  can  be  wrung  from  Fed* 
emA  legislation. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  domestic  manufactures  resulting 
nrom  the  present  tariff  is  necessary  in  order 
that  higher  wages  may  be  paid  to  our  work- 
ingmen  employed^  in  manufactories,  than 
are  paid  for  what  is  called  the  pauper  labor 
of  Europe.  All  will  aoknowleage  the  force 
of  an  argument  which  involves  the  welfare 
and  liberal  compensation  of  our  laboring 
people.  Our  labor  is  honorab'e  in  the  eyes 
of  every  American  citizen :  and  as  it  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  our  development  and  pro- 
gress, it  is  entitled,  without  affectation  or 
nypocriqr,  to  the  utmost  regard.  The 
standard  of  our  laborers'  life  should  not  be 
measured  by  that  of  any  other  country  less 
favored,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  full 
share  of  all  our  advantages. 

By  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  of  the  17,392,099  of  our  population 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  industries  7,670,493 
are  employed  in  agriculture,  4,074,238  in 
professional  and  personal  service,  (2,934,- 
876  of  whom -are  domestic  servants  and 
Uborers,)' while  1,810,256  are  employed  in 
trade  ana  transportation,  and  3,837,112  are 
classed  as  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
mining. 

For  pr^ttt  purposes,  however,  the  last 
number  given  should  be  considerably  re- 
duced. Without  attempting  to  enumerate 
all,  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  should  be 
deducted  fr6m  those  which  it  includes  375,- 
143  carpenters  and  joiners,  285,401  milli- 
ners, dressmakers,  and  seamstresses,  172,726 
blacksmiths,  133,756  tailors  and  tailoresses, 
102,473  masons,  76,241  butchers,  41,309 
bakers,  22,083  plasterers  and  4,891  engaged 
in  manufactunng  agricultural  implements, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,214,023, 
leaving  2,623,089  poisons  employed  in  euch 


manufactming  industries  as  are  claimed  to 
be  benefited  by  a  high  tariff. 

To  these  the  appeal  is  made  to  save  their 
employment  and  maintain  their  wages  by 
resisting  a  change.  There  should  be  no 
disposition  to  answer  such  suggestions  by 
the  allegation  that  they  are  in  a  minority 
among  I  those  who  labor,  and  therefore 
should  forego  an  advantage,  in  the  interest 
of  low  prices  for  the  majority :  their  com- 
pensation, as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  tariff  laws,  should  at  all  times 
be  scrupulously  kept  in  view;  and  vet  with 
slight  reflection  they  will  not  overlook  the 
fiiot  that  they  are  consumers  with  the  rest : 
that  they,  too^  have  their  own  wants  ana 
those  of  their  families  to  supplv  from  their 
earnings,  and  that  the  price  of  the  neces-. 
saries  of  life,  as  well  an  the  amount  of  their 
waires,  will  regulate  the  measure  of  their 
welfare  and  comfort. 

But  the  reduction  of  taxation  demanded 
should  be  so  measured  as  not  to  necessitate 
or  justify  either  the  loss  of  employment  by 
the  workinfl^  man  nor  the  lesseninjf;  of  his 
wages;  anof  the  profits  still  remaming  to 
the  manufacturer,  af)er  a  necessary  read- 
justment, should  furnish  no  excuse  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  employ^ 
either  in  their  opportunity  to  work  or  in 
the  diminution  of  their  compensation.  Nor 
can  the  worker  in  manufactures  fail  to 
understand  that  while  a  high  tariff  is 
claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  the  pay- 
ment of  remunerative  wages,  it  certainly 
results  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  price 
of  nearly  all  sorts  of  manufactures.  Which, 
in  almost  countless  forms,  he  needs  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  family.^  He  receives 
at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and 
perhaps  before  he  reaches  his  nome  is 
obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an 
article  which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to 
return  in  the  pajnnent  of  the  increase  in 
price  which  the  tariff  permits,  the  hard- 
earned  compensation  of  many  days  of  toil. 

The  farmer  and  the  agriculturist  who 
manufacture  nothing,  but  who  pay  the  in- 
creased price  which  the  tariff  imposes,  upon 
every  ainicultural  implement,  upon  all  he 
wears  and  upon  all  he  uses  and  owns,  ex- 
cept the  increase  of  his  fiocks  and  herds 
and  such  thinj^  as  his  husbandry  produces 
from  the  soil,  is  invited  to  aid  in  maintain- 
ing the  present  situation ;  and  he  is  told 
that  a  high  duty  on  imported  wool  is  neces- 
sary for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  sheep 
to  shear,  in  order  that  the  price  of  their 
wool  majr  be  increased.  They  of  course  are 
not  reminded  that  the  farmer  who  has  no 
sheep  is  by  this  scheme  obliged,  in  his  pur- 
chase of  clothing  and  woolen  goods,  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  his  fellow  farmer  as  well  aa  to 
the  manufacturer  and  merchant;  nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  fact  that  the  sheep- 
owners  themselves  and  their  households, 
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mvmt  wear  cIothiDg  and  use  other  artioleB 
maQufactured  from  the  wool  they  sell  at 
tariff  prices,  and  thus  as  consumers  must 
return  their  share  of  this  increased  price  to 
the  tradesman. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sheep  owned  by 
the  farmers  throughout  the-  country  are 
found  in  small  flocks  numbering  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty.  The  duty  on  the  grade 
of  imported  wool  which  these  sheep  vield, 
is  ten  cents  each  pound  if  jf  the  value  of 
thirty  cents  or  less,  and  twelve  cents  if  of 
the  value  of  more  than  thirty  cents.  If  the 
liberal  estimate  of  six  pounds  be  allowed  for 
each  fleece,  the  duty  thereon  would  be  sixty 
or  seventy-two  cents,  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  the  utmost  enhancement  of  its  pric%  to 
the  farmer  bv  reason  of  this  dutv.  Eighteen 
dollars  would  thus  represent  the  iocreased 
price  of  the  wool  from  twenty-five  sheep 
and  thirty-six  dollars  that  from  the  wool  of 
fift^  sheep ;  and  at  present  values  this  ad- 
dition would  amount  to  about  one -third  of 
its  price.  If  upon  its  sale  the  farmer  re- 
ceives  this  or  a  less  tariff  profit,  the  wool 
leaves  his  hands  charged  with  precisely  that 
sum,  which  in  all  its  changes  will  adhere  to 
it,  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  When 
manufactured  into  doth  and  other  goods 
and  material  for  use,  its  cost  is  not  only  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  the  farmer* s  tariff 
profit,  but  a  further  sum  has  been  added 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  under 
the  operation  of  other  tariff  laws.  In  the 
meantime  the  day  arrives  when  the  farmer 
finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  woolen  goods 
and  material  to  clothe  himself  and  family 
for  the  winter.  When  he  faces  the  trades- 
man for  that  purpose  he  discovers  that  he 
is  obliged  not  only  to  return  in  the  way  of 
increased  prices,  his  tariff  profit  on  the  wool 
he  sold,  and  which  then  perhaps  hes  before 
him  in  manufactured  form,  But  that  he 
must  add  a  considerable  sum  thereto  to 
meet  a  further  increase  in  cost  caused  by  a 
tariff  duty  on  the  manufacture.  Thus  in 
the  end  he  is  aroused  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  paid  upon  a  moderate  purchase,  as  the 
result  of  the  tariff  scheme,  which,  when  he 
sold  his  w(M>l  seemed  so  profitable,  an  in- 
crease in  price  more  than  sufficient  tc^  sweep 
away  all  the  tariff  profit  he  received  upon 
the  wool  he  produced  and  sold. 

When  the  number  of  farmers  engaged  in 
wool-raising  is  compared  with  all  the  iarm- 
ers  in  the  country,  and  the  small  proportion 
they  bear  to  our  population  is  considered ; 
when  it  is  made  apparent  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  large  part  of  those  who  own  sheep,  the 
benefit  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool  is  illu- 
sory;  and,  above  all,  when  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living 
caused  by  such  a  tariff*  becomes  a  burden 
upon  those  with  moderate  means  and  the 
poor,  the  employed  and  the  unemployed, 


the  sick  and  well,  and  the  young  and  old, 
and  that  it  constitutes  a  tax  woich,  with 
relentless  grasp,  is  fastened  upon  the  cloth- 
ing of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
land,  reasons  are  suj^y^eeted  why  the  re- 
moval or  reduction  ofthis  dut^  should  be 
included  in  a  revision  of  our  tariff  laws. 

In  speaking  of  the  increased  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  our  home  manufactures,  result- 
ing from  a  duty  laid  upon  imported  arudea 
of  the  same  description,  the  fact  is  not  ov^- 
looked  thatoompetition  among  ourdomeatio 
producers  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  price  of  their  products  below  the 
highest  hmit  allowed  by  such  duty.  But  it 
is  notorious  that  this  competition  is  too 
often' strangled  by  combinations  quite  pre- 
valent at  this  time,  and  frequently  called 
trusts,  which  have  for  their  object  the  r^u- 
lation  of  the  supply  and  price  of  commodi- 
ties made  and  sold  oy  members  of  the  com- 
bination. The  people  can  hardly  hope  for 
any  consideration  in  the  operation  of  these 
selfish  schemes. 

If,  however,  in  the  absence  of  such  com* 
bination,  a  healthy  and  free  competition  re- 
duces the  price  of  any  particular  dutiable 
article  of  home  production,  below  the  limit 
which  it  might  otherwise  reach  under  our 
tariff  laws,  and  if,  with  such  reduced  price, 
its  manufacture  continues  to  thrive,  it  is 
entirely  evident  that  one  thing  has  been 
discovered  which  should  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized in  an  effort  to  reduce  taxation. 

The  necessity  of  combination  to  maintain 
the  price  of  any  commodity  to  the  tariff 
point,  furnishes  proof  that  some  one  ia 
willing  to  accept  lower  prices  for  such  com- 
modity, and  that  such  prices  are  remunera- 
tive; and  lower  prices  produced  by  compe- 
tition prove  the  same  thing.  Thus  where 
either  of  these  conditions  exists,  a  case  would 
seem  to  be  presented  for  an  eaay  redaction 
of  taxation 

The  considerations  which  have  been  pre- 
sented touching  our  tariff  laws  are  intended 
only  to  enforce  an  earnest  recommendation 
that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment be  prevented  by  the  reductiop  of  our 
customs  duties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
emphasize  a  suggestion  that  in  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose,  we  may  discharge  a  double 
duty  to  our  people  by  granting  to  them  a 
measure  of  relief  from  tariff  taxation  in 
quarters  where  it  is  most  needed  and  from 
sources  where  it  can  be  most  fiur^  and 
justly  accorded. 

Nor  can  the  presentation  made  of  such 
considerations  be,  with  any  degree  of  fair- 
ness, regarded  as  evidence  of  unfriendliness 
toward  our  manufacturing  interests*  or  of 
any  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  value  and 
importance. 

These  interests  constitute  a  leadin|[  an.d 
most  substantial  element  of  our  national 
greiM^ness  and  furnish  the  proud  proof  of 
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our  O(>anti7*0  progress.  Bat  if  in  the  emer- 
Kenqy  that  presses  upon  us  our  manufaotur- 
ei8  are  asked  to  surrender  something  for 
the  publio  good  and  to  avert  disaster,  their 
patriotism,  as  well  as  a  grateful  recoffnition 
of  advantages  already  afforded,  should  lead 
them  to  williDg  oooperation.  No  demand 
is  made  that  they  shall  forego  all  the  bene- 
fits of  governmental  regard ;  but  they  can- 
not fau  to  be  admonished  of  their  duty,  as 
weU  as  their  enlightened  self-interest  and 
safety,  when  they  are  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  financial  panic  and  collapse,  to  which 
the  present  condition  tends,  afford  no 
greater  shelter  or  protection  to  our  manu- 
factures than  to  our  other  important  enter- 
S rises.  Opportunity  for  safe,  carefbl,  and 
eliberate  reform  is  now  afforded;  and 
none  of  us  should  be  unmindful  of  a  time 
when  an  abused  and  irritated  people,  heed- 
less of  those  who  have  resisted  timely  and 
reasonable  relief,  may  insist  upon  a  radical 
and  sweeping  rectification  of  their  wrongs. 
The  difficulty  attending  a  wise  and  fair 
revision  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  underesti- 
mated. It  will  require  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  great  labor  and  care,  and  espe- 
cially a  broad  and  national  contemplation  of 
the  subject,  and  a  patriotic  disregard  of 
such  local  and  selfish  daims  as  are  unreason- 
able and  reckless  of  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire country. 

Under  our  present  laws  more  than  four 
thousand  articles  are  subject  to  duty.  ^  Many 
of  these  do  not  in  any  way  compete  with  our 
own  manufactures,  and  many  are  hardly 
woith  attention  as  subjects  of  revenue.  A 
considerable  reduction  can  be  made  in  the 
aggregate,  by  adding  them  to  the  firee  list 
The  taxation  of  luxuries  presents  no  features 
of  hardship ;  but  the  necessaries  of  life  used 
and  consumed  by  all  the  people,  the  duty 
upon  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
every  home,  should  be  greatlv  cheapened. 

The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  im- 
posed niK>n  raw  material  used  in  manufac- 
tures, or  its  free  importation,  is  of  course  an 
imj)0Ttant  factor  in  any  effort  to  reduce  the 
price  of  these  necessaries ;  it  would  not  only 
relieve  them  from  the  increased  cost  caused 
by  the  tariff  on  such  material,  but  the  manu* 
iaotnred  product  being  thus  cheapened,  that 
part  of  the  tariff  now  laid  upon  such  product, 
as  a  compensation  to  our  manulacturerB  for 
the  present  price  of  raw  material,  could  be 
aceordingly  modified.  Such  reduction,  or 
iree  importation,  would  serve  beside  to 
lai^y  reduce  the  revenue.  It  is  not  ap- 
parent how  such  a  change  can  have  any  in- 
jurious effect  upon  our  manufacturers.  On 
the  contranr,  it  would  appear  to  give  them 
a  better  chance  in  foreign  markets  with 
the  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  who 
cheapen  their  wares  by  free  material.  Thus 
oar  people  mi^ht  have  the  opportunity  of 
extending  their  sales  beyond  the  limits  of 


home  consomption^-saving  them  from  the 
depression,  interruption  in  business,  and 
loss  caused  by  a  glutted  domestic  market, 
and  affording  their  employ^  more  certain 
and  steady  labor,  with  its  resulting  quiet 
and  contentment.  . 

The  question  thus  imperatively  presented 
for  solution  should  be  api>roacned  in  a 
spirit  higher  than  nartisanship  and  consid- 
ered in  tne  lighter  that  regard  for  patriotic 
duty  which  should  characterize  the  action 
of  those  intrusted  with  the  weal  of  a  con- 
fiding people.  But  the  obligation  to  de- 
clared party  policy  and  principle  is  not 
wanting  to  urge  prompt  ana  effective  action. 
Both  of  the  great  political  parties  now 
represented  in  the  Government  have,  by 
repeated  and  authoritative  declarations, 
condemed  the  condition  of  our  laws  which 
permits  the  collection  from  the  people  of 
unneoessaiy  revenue,  and  have,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  promised  its  correction ; 
and  neither  as  citizens  or  partisans  are  our 
countrsrmen  in  a  mood  to  condone  the  de* 
liberate  violation  of  these  pledges. 

Our  pro^press  toward  a  wise  conclusion 
will  not  be  improved  by  dwelling  upon  the 
theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  This 
savors  too  much  of  bandying  epithets.  It 
is  a  condition  which  confronts  us— not  a 
theory.  Relief  from  this  condition  may 
involve  a  slight  reduction  of  the  advantages 
which  we  award  our  home  productions,  but 
the  entire  withdrawal  of  such  advantages 
should  not  be  contemplated.  The  question 
of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and 
the  persistent  claim  made  *in  certain  quar- 
ters, that  all  efforts  to  relieve  the  people 
from  unjust  and  unnecessary  taxation  are 
schemes  of  so-called  free-tiaders,  is  mis- 
chievous and  far  removed  from  any  consid- 
eration for  the  public  good. 

The  simf>le  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe 
the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  an  economical  operation 
of  the  government,  and  to  restore  to  the 
business  of  the  country  the  money  which 
we  hold  in  the  treasury  through  the  per- 
version of  governmental  powers.  These 
thiDgs  can  and  should  be  done  with  safety 
to  all  our  industries,  without  danger  to  the 
opportunity  for  remunerative  labor  which 
our  workingmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to 
them  and  all  our  f>6ople,  by  cheapening 
their  means  of  subsistence  and  increasing 
the  measure  of  their  comforts* 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Pres- 
ident ^*  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union. ''  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Executive,  in  compliance  with  this  provi- 
sion, to  annually  exhibit  to  the  Congress, 
at  the  opening  of  its  session,  the  freneral 
condition  of  the  country,  and  to  deta^,  with 
some  particularity,  the  operations  of  the 
different  Executive  Departments.  It  would 
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be  especiaHy  agreeable  to  follow  this  courae 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  valaable  aocomplidhments  of  these 
departments  daring  the  last  fiscal  year. 
But  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  subject  to  which 
this  communication  has  thus  far  been 
devoted,  that  I  shall  forego  the  addition  of 
any  other  topic,  and  only  urge  upon  vour 
immediate  consideration  the  state  or  the 
Union"  as  shown  in  the  prosent  condition 
of  our  treasury  and  our  general  fiscal  situa- 
tion, upon  which  ^  every  element  of  our 
safety  and  prosperity  depends. 

The  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
which  will  be  ^bmitted,  contain  full  and 
explicit  information  touching  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  intrusted  to  them,  and 
such  recommendations  relating  to  legisla- 
tion in  the  public  interest  as  they  deem  ad- 
visable.^ I  ask  for  these  reports  and  recom- 
mendations the  deliberate  examination  and 
action  of  the  Legislative  branch  of  the 
government. 

There  are  other  subjects  not  embraced  in 
the  departmental  reports  demanding  legis- 
lative consideration  and  which  I  shoulabe 
glad  to  submit.  Some  of  them,  however, 
ave  been  earnestly  presented  in  previous 
messages,  and  as  to  them,  I  beg  leave  to 
repeat  prior  recommendations. 

As  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  any 
report  from  the  department  of  State,  a 
brief  history  of  the  transactions  of  that 
important  Department,  together  with  other 
matters  which  it  may  hereafter  be  deemed 
essential  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  ma^  furnish  the  occaaion  for 
a  future  commumcation. 

Groveb  Clevsland. 

WAntvoixw,  DeenAmr  %  18S7. 

BIr.  Blaine's  Ana^rvr  to  Cl«T«l«ad. 


By  OabU  totJkeN.T,  Tribmu, 

Paris,  Dec.  7,  1887.— -After  reading  an 
abstract  of  the  President's  message,  laid  be- 
fore all  Europe  this  morning.  I  saw  Mr. 
Blaine  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  give  his  views  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or 
interview.  He  preferred  an  interview,  if  I 
would  agree  to  send  him  an  intelligent  short- 
hand reporter,  with  such  questions  as  should 
give  free  scope  for  an  expression  of  his 
views.  The  lollowing  lucid  and  powerful 
statement  is  the  result.  Mr.  Blaine  began 
by  saying  to  the  reporter: 

*T  have  been  reading  an  abstract  of  the 
Pjresident's  message  and  have  been  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  comments  of  the 
London  papers.  Those  papers  all  assume 
to  declare  that  the  message  is  a  free  trade 
manifesto  and  evidently  are^  anticipating 
an  enlarf^ed  market  for  English  fabrics  in 
the   Umted  States  as  a  consequence  of 


the  President's  recommendations.  Perhaps 
that  fact  stamped  the  character  of  the  mes- 
sage more  dearly  than  any  words  of  aiiiie 


can. 

'*  You  don*t  mean  actual  free  trade  with- 
out duty?' '  queried  the  reporter. 

**No,"  replied  Mr.  Blaine.  "Nor  do 
the  London  papers  mean  that  They  simply 
mean  that  tne  President  has  reoommenaed 
what  in  the  United  States  is  known  as  a 
revenue  tariff,  rejecting  the  protective  f(KUr 
ure  as  an  object  and  not  even  permittiDg 
protection  to  result  freely  as  an  incident  to 
revenue  duties." 

**I  don't  know  that  I  quite  comprehend 
that  last  point,"  said  the  rei>orter. 

*'I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Blaine,  "that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  the  President  recommends  retaining 
the  internal  tax  in  order  that  the  tariff  may 
be  forced  down  even  below  the  fair  revenue 
standard.  He  recommends  that  the  tax  on 
tobacco  be  retained,  and  thus  that  many 
millions  annually  shall  be  levied  on  a  do- 
mestic product  which  would  far  better  come 
from  a  tariff  on  foreign  fabrics. " 

*'Then  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  you 
would  favor  the  repeal  of  the  tobacoo  tax?" 

"Certainly;  I  mean  just  that,"  said  Mr. 
Blaine.  "I  should  urge  that  it  be  done  at 
once,  even  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 
It  would  in  the  first  place  bring  great  relief 
to  growers  of  tobacco  all  over  the  country, 
and  would,  moreover,  materially  lessen  the 
price  of  the  article  to  consumers.  Tobacco 
to  millions  of  men  is  a  necessity.  The  Pre^- 
dent  calls  it  a  luxury,  but  it  is  a  luxuir  in 
no  other  sense  than  tea  and  coffee  are  lux- 
uries. It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  lux- 
ury of  yesterday  becomes  a  necessity  of  to- 
day. Watch,  if  you  please,  the  number  of 
men  at  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  coal  mine, 
along  the  railroad,  in  the  iron  foundiy,  or 
in  any  calling,  and  you  will  find  95  in  100 
chewing  while  the;r  work.  After  each  meal 
the  same  proportion  seek  the  solace  of  a 
pipe  or  a  cigar.  These  men  not  only  pay 
the  millions  of  the  tobacco  tax,  but  pi^  on 
every  plug  and  every  cigar  an  enhanced 
price  wnich  the  tax  enables  the  manufac- 
turer and  retailer  to  impose.  The  only  ex- 
cuse for  such  a  tax  is  the  actual  nec^ity 
under  which  the  government  found  itaelf 
during  the  war,  and  the  years  immediately 
following.  To  retain  the  tax  now  in  order 
to  destroy  the  protection  which  would  inci- 
dentally flow  from  raising  the  same  aniount 
of  money  on  foreign  imports,  is  certainly  a 
most  extraordinary  policy  for  our  govern- 
ment." 

**  Well,  then,  Mr.  Blaine,  would  you  ad- 
vise the  repeal  of  the  whiskey  tax  also?" 

^'  No,  I  would  not  Other  considerations 
than  those  of  financial  administration  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  with  regard  to 
whiskey.    There  is  a  moral  side  to  ik    To 
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cheapen  die  price  of  whiskey  is  to  increase 
its  coii8iim]>tion  enorniously.  There  would 
he  no  sense  in  urging  the  reform  wrought  by 
high  iieense  m  many  States  if  the  National 
Government  neutralizes  the  good  effect  by 
making  whiskey  within  reach  of  every  one 
.at  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  Whiskey  would 
be  eveiywhere  distilled  if  the  surveillance 
of  the  government  were  withdrawn  by  the 
remission  of  the  tax,  and  illicit  sales  could 
not  then  be  prevented  even  by  a  policy  as 
rigorous  and  searching  as  that  with  which 
Russia  pursues  the  NihilistJB.  It  would  de- 
stroy hi^h  license  at  once  in  all  the  States. 

*'*  Whiskey  has  done  a  vast  deal  of  harm 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  try  to  make 
it  do  some  ^ood.  I  would  use  the  tax  to 
fortify  our  cities  on  the  seaboard.  In  view 
of  the  i)owerful  letter  addressed  to  the 
democratic  partv  on  the  subject  of  fortifi- 
cations by  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  in 
1885,  I  am  amazed  that  no  attention  has 
been  j^aid  to  the  subject  by  the  democratic 
administration.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  any  government  al- 
lowed great  cities  on  the  seaboard,  like 
Philadelphia,  New  York.  Boston,  JBalti- 
more,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  to 
remain  defenceless." 

"'But,"  said  the  reporter,  ** you  don't 
think  we  are  to  have  a  war  in  any  direction?' ' 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Blaine,  ''Nei- 
ther, I  presume,  did  Mr.  Tilden  when  he 
wrote  his  remarkable  letter.  But  we  should 
change  a  remote  chance  into  an  absolute 
impossibility.  If  our  weak  and  exposed 
points  were  strongly  fortified ;  if  to-day  we 
nad  by  any  chance  even  such  a  war  as  we 
had  with  Mexico  our  enemy  could  procure 
ironclads  in  Europe  that  would  menace  our 
great  cities^  with  destruction  or  lay  them 
under  contribution." 

^  *'But  would  not  our  fortifying  now  pos- 
sibly look  as  if  we  expected  war? 
^  "Why  should  it  any  more  than  fortifica- 
tions made  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  by 
our  grandfathers  when  they  guarded  tnem- 
selves  against  successful  attack  Arom  the 
armaments  of  that  day.  We  don*t  neces- 
sarily expect  a  burglar  because  we  lock 
our  doors  at  night,  but  if  by  any' possibility 
a  burglar  comes  it  contributes  vastly  to  our 
peace  of  mind  and  our  sound  sleep  to  feel 
that  he  can't  get  in." 

"But  after  the  fortifications  should  be 
constructed  would  you  still  maintain  the 
tax  on  whiskey?" 

"7es,"  said  Mr.  Blaine,  "So  long  as 
there  is  whiskey  to  tax  I  would  tax  it,  and 
when  the  National  Gk>vemment  should  have 
no  use  for  the  money  I  would  divide  the  tax 
among  the  Federal  Union  with  specific  ob- 
jjwt  of  lightening  the  tax  on  real  estate. 
The  houses  and  (arms  of  the  whole  countiy 
nay  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  taxes. 
If  ultimately  relief  oould  be  given  in  that 


direction  it  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  a 
wise  and  beneficent  policy.  Some  honest 
but  misguided  friends  of  temperance  have 
urged  that  the  government  should  not  use 
the  money  derived  from  the  tax  on  whiskey. 
My  reply  that  the  tax  on  whiskey  by  the 
Federal  Goverament,  with  its  suppression 
of  all  illicit  distillation  and  consequent  en- 
hancement of  price,  has  been  a  powerful 
agent  in  the  temperance  reform  by  putting 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  so  many.  The  amount 
of  whiskey  consumed  in  the  United  States 
per  capita  to-day  is  not  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  that  consumed  thirty  years  ago.  ' 

After  a  few  moments'  silence  Mr.  Blaine 
added  that  in  his  judgment  the  whiskey  tax 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  all  who 
use  pure  alcohol  in  the  arts  or  mechanical 
pursuits  to  have  it  free  from  tax.  In  all  such 
cases  the  tax  should  be  remitted  without 
danger  of  fraud,  just  as  now  the  tax  on 
spirits  exported  is  remitted. 

"Besides  your  general  and  sweeping  op- 
position to  the  President's  recommendation 
nave  you  any  further  specific  objection?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Blaine;  "I should 
seriously  obiect  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  wool  To  repeal  that  would  work  great 
im'ustice  to  many  interests  and  would 
seriously  discourage  what  we  should  en- 
courage, namely,  the  sheep  culture  among 
farmers  throughout  the  Union.  To  break 
wool -growing  and  be  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  the  blanket  under  which  we 
sleep  and  the  coat  that  covero  our  back  is 
not  a  wise  policy  for  the  National  Oovem- 
ment  to  enforce.'* 

"Do  you  think  if  the  *  President's  re- 
commendation were  adopted  it  would  in- 
crease our  ex^rt  trade? 

"Possibly  iu  some  articles  of  peculiar 
construction  it  might,  but  it  would  increase 
our  import  trade  tenfold  as  much  in  the 
great  sta|)le  fabrics,  in  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  in  iron,  in  steel,  in  all  the  thousand 
and  one  shapes  in  which  they  are  wrought. 
How  are  we  to  export  staple  fabrics  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  unless  we  make  them 
cheaper  than  they  do  in  Europe,  and  how 
are  we  to  manufacture  them  cheaper  than 
they  do  in  Europe  unless  we  get  cheaper 
labor  than  they  have  in  Europe?" 

"Then  you  think  that  the  question  of 
labor  underlies  the  whole  subject?* ' 

"Of  course  it  does,"  replied  Mr.  Blaine. 
"  Itis,  in  fact,  the  entire  question.  W  henever 
we  can  force  carpenters,  masons,  ironworkers, 
and  mechanics  in  every  department  to  work 
as  cheaply  and  live  as  poorly^  in  the  Uuited 
States  as  similar  workmen  in  Pilurope.  we 
can,  of  course,  manufacture  just  an  cheaply  as 
they  do  in  England  and  France.  But  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  a  policy  that  would  entail 
such  results.  To  attempt  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  social  and  financial  revolution,  one  that 
would  bring  untold  distress." 
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'^  Yes,  bat  might  not  the -great  farming 
olasa  be  benefited  by  importing  articles  from 
Europe  instead  of  buying  them  at  higher 
prices  at  home?'' 

*^The  moment,"  answered  Mr.  Blaine, 
'^you  begin  to  import  freely  from  Europe 
^ou  drive  our  own  workmen  from  mechan- 
loal  and  manufaoturing  pursuits.  In  the 
same  proportion  they  become  tillers  of  the 
soil,   mcreasing  steadily  the    agricultural 

groaucts  and  decreasing  steadily  the  lai^e 
ome  demand  which  is  ooostantly  enlarg- 
ing as  home  manufactures  enlarge.  That, 
of  course,  works  great  injury  to  the  farmer, 
glutting  the  market  with  his  products  and 
tending  constantly  to  lower  prices." 

'*  Yes,  but  the  foreign  demand  for  farm 
products  would  be  increased  in  like  ratio, 
would  it  not  ?' ' 

*  ^  Even  suppose  it  were,"  said  Mr.  Blaine, 
*'  do  you  know  the  source  from  which  it  will 
be  supplied?  The  tendency  in  Russia  to- 
day, and  in  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Eng- 
land, is  toward  a  lar^^e  increase  of  the  gram 
supply,  the  grain  being  raised  by  the  cheap- 
est possible  labor.  Manufacturing  countries 
will  buy  their  breadstufis  where  they  can 
get  them  the  cheapest,  and  the  enlar^ng 
of  the  home  market  for  the  Amencan 
farmer  being  checked,  he  would  search  in 
vain  for  one  of  the  same  value.  H is  foreign 
sales  are  alfeadv  checked  by  the  great  com- 
petition abroad.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  increase  of  a  large  home  market 
was  so  valuable  to  him.  The  best  proof  is 
that  the  farmers  are  prosperous  m  pro* 
portion  to  the  nearness  of  manufacturing 
centres,  and  a  protective  tariff  tends  to 
spread  manufactures.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
for  example,  though  not  classed  as  manu- 
facturing States,  the  annual  value  of  fabrics 
is  larger  than  the  annual  value  of  agricul- 
tural products." 

^  ''But  those  holding  the  President's 
views,' '  remarked  the  reporter,  ' '  are  always 
quoting  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country 
under  the  tariff  of  1846." 

**  That  tariff  did  not  involve  the  one  de- 
structive point  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, namely,  the  retaining  of  direct  in- 
ternal taxes  in  order  to  abolish  indirect 
taxes  levied  on  foreign  fabrics.  But  the 
country  had  peculiar  advantages  under  it 
by  the  Crimean  War  involving  England, 
fVance,  and  Russia,  and  largely  impairinj^ 
their  trade.  All  these  incidents,  or  acci- 
dents, if  you  choose,  were  immensely  stimu 
lating  to  the  trade  in  the  United  States, 
regardless  to  the  nature  of  our  tariff.  But 
murk  the  end  of  this  European  experience 
with  the  tariff  of  1846,  which  for  a  time 
gave  an  illusory  and  deceptive  show  of  pros- 
perity. Its  enactment  was  immediately 
tullowed  by  the  Mexican  War ;  then,  in 
1848,  by  the  great  convulsions  of  Europe ; 
then,  in  1849  and  succeeding  years,  by  the 


enormous  gold  yield  in  CalifimuL  The 
powers  made  peace  in  1856,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  output  of  gold  in  Califomm  fell 
off.  Immediatelv  the  financial  panic  of 
1857  came  upon  the  countiy  with  diaastroos 
force.  Though  we  had  in  these  yean 
mined  a  vast  amount  of  gold  in  Caiifonda, 
every  bank  in  New  York  was  oompelled  to 
suspend  specie  pavment.  Four  hundred 
millions  in  gold  had  been  carried  out  of  the 
country  in  eight  years  to  pay  for  foreign 
goods  that  should  have  been  manu&ctond 
at  home,  and  we  had  years  of  depresnon 
and  distress  as  an  atonement  for  our  fbHy." 

'^Then  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  there 
should  be  no  reduction  of  the  national 
revenue?" 

*'  No ;  what  I  have  said  implies  the  re- 
verse. I  woidd  reduce  it  by  a  prompt  re- 
peal of  the  tobacco  tax,  and  would  make 
here  and  there  some  chances  in  the  tariff, 
not  to  reduce  protection,  out  wisely  foster 
it." 

*y  Would  you  explain  your  meaning  more 
fully?" 

^' I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Blaine,  ''that  no 
great  system  of  revenue,  like  our  tariff,  can 
operate  with  efficiency  and  equity  unless 
the  changes  of  trade  be  closely  watched 
and  the  law  promptly  adapted  to  those 
changes.  But  I  would  make  no  change 
that  should  impair  the  protective  character 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  tariff  laws.  Four 
years  ago,  in  the  act  of  1883,  we  made 
changes  of  the  character  I  have  tried  to 
indicate.  If  such  changes  were  made,  and 
the  fortifying  of  our  sea  coast  thus  under- 
taken at  a  very  moderate  annual  ouUay;  no 
surplus  would  be  found  ader  that  already 
accumulated  had  been  disposed  of.  The 
outlay  of  money  on  fortifications,  while 
doing  great  service  to  the  country,  would 
give  good  work  to  many  men." 

^'But  what  about  the  existing  surplus?" 

'*The  abstract  of  the  message  I  have 
seen,"  replied  Mr.  Blaine,  ''contaioa  no 
reference  to  that  point  I,  therefore,  make 
no  comment  further  that  to  endorse  Mr. 
Fred.  Grant's  remark,  that  a  surplus  is 
always  easier  to  handle  than  a  deficit." 

The  reporter  repeated  the  question 
whether  the  President's  recommendation 
would  not,  if  adopted,  give  us  the  advantage 
of  a  large  increase  in  exports. 

''I  onlv  repeat,"  answered  Mr.  Blaine, 
**  it  would  vastly  increase  our  imports  while 
the  only  export  it  would  seriouslv  increase 
would  be  our  gold  and  silver.  ^  That  would 
flow  out  bounteously,  just  as  it  did  under 
the  tariff  of  1 846.  The  President's  recom- 
mendation enacted  into  law  would  result, 
as  did  an  experiment  in  drainage  of  a  man 
who  wished  to  turn  a  swamp  into  a  pro- 
ductive field.  He  dug  a  dram  to  a  neigh- 
boring river,  but  it  happened,  unfortunately, 
that  the  level  of  the  nver  was  higher  than 
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the  kyel  of  the  swamp.  The  oonaeqaenoe 
need  not  be  told.  A  parallel  ^ould  be 
found  when  the  PreBident's  policy  in  at- 
tempting to  open  a  channel  for  an  mcrease 
of  exports  should  simply  sacoeed  in  maidng 
way  for  a  dduging  inflow  of  fabrics  to  the 
destruction  of  liome  industry.'* 

"'But  don't  you  think  it  important  to  in- 
crease oar  export  trade?" 

'  Undoubtedly ;  but  it  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant not  to  lose  our  own  Rreat  market 
for  our  own  people  in  vain  effort  to  reach 
the  impossible.  It  is  not  our  foreign  trade 
that  has  caused  the  wonderful  ^wth  and 
expansion  of  the  republia  It  is  the  vast 
domestio  trade  between  thirty-eight  States 
and  eight  Territories,  with  their  population 
of,  perhaps,  62|000,000  to-day.  The  whole 
amount  of  our  export  and  import  trade  to- 
gether has  never,  I  think,  reached  $1,900,- 
000,000  any  one  year.  Our  internal  home 
trade  on  130,000  miles  of  railway,  along 
15,000  miles  of  ocean  coast,  over  the  five 
great  lakes  and  along  20,000  miles  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  reaches  the  enormous  annual 
aggregate  of  more  than  $40,000,000,000, 
and  perhaps  this  year  $50,000,000,000. 

''It  is  mto  this  illimitable  trade,  even 
now  in  its  infancy  and  destined  to  attain  a 
magnitude  not  dreamed  of  twenty  years  ago, 
that  the  Europeans  arc  Htruggling  to  enter. 
It  is  the  heritage  of  the  American  people, 
of  their  children,  and  of  their  children's 
ehildren.  It  gives  an  absolutely  free  trade 
over  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  all  Eu- 
rope, and  the  profit  is  all  our  own.  The 
genuine  Free-trader  appears  unable  to  see 
or  comprehend  that  this  continental  trade — 
not  our  exchanges  with  Europe — is  the 
great  source  of  our  prosperity.  President 
Cleveland  now  plainly  proposes  a  policy  that 
will  admit  Europe  to  a  share  of  this  trade. ' ' 

''But  you  are  in  favor  of  extending  our 
foreign  trade,  are  you  not?'* 

**Certiunly  I  am,  in  all  practical  and  ad- 
vantageous ways,  but  not  on  the  principle 
of  the  Free-traders,  by  which  we  shall 
be  oonstantly  exchanging  dollar  for  dime. 
Moreover,  the  foreign  trade  is  often  very 
delusive.  Cotton  is  manu&otured  in  the 
city  of  my  residence.  If  a  box  of  cotton 
flKK>ds  is  sent  200  miles  to  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  it  is  foreign  trade.  If 
shipped  17,000  miles  round  Cape  Horn  to 
Wasnington  Territory  it  is  domestic  trade. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Union  and  the  im- 
mensity of  its  internal  trade  require  a  new 
political  economy.  The  treatises  written  for 
European  States  do  not  grasp  our  peculiar 
atuation." 

''How  will  the  President's  message  be 
received  in  the  South?" 

"I  don't  dare  to  answer  that  question. 


The  truth  has  been  so  long  obscured  by 
certain  local  ouestions  of  unreasoning  preju- 
dice that  nobody  can  hope  for  industrial 
enlightenment  among  the  leaders  just  yet 
But  in  my  view  the  South  above  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  needs  a  protective  tariff. 
The  two  Virginia^  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
G^rffia  have  enormous  resources  and  facili- 
ties lor  developing  and  handling  manufac- 
tures. They  cannot  do  anything  without 
protection.  Even  progress  so  vast  as  some 
of  those  States  have  made  will  be  chedced 
if  the  President's  message  is  enacted  into 
law.  Their  Senators  and  Representatives 
can  prevent  it,  but  they  are  so  used  to  fol- 
fowing. anything  labelled  'democratic'  that 
very  probably  they  will  follow  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  progress  already  made.  By 
the  time  some  of  the  Southern  States  get 
free  iron  ore  and  coal,  while  tobacco  is 
taxed,  they  mav  have  occasion  lo  sit  down 
and  calculate  the  value  of  democratic  free 
trade  to  their  local  interests.  / 

"  Will  not  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion to  admit  raw  material  find  strong  sup- 
port?" 

"  Not  by  wise  Protectionists  in  our  time. 
Perhaps  some  greedy  manufacturers  may 
think  that  with  free  coal  or  free  iron  ore 
they  can  do  great  things,  but  if  they  should 
succeed  in  tiying  will,  as  the  boys  say,  catch 
it  on  the  rebound.  If  the  home  trade  in 
raw  materials  is  destroyed  or  seriously  in- 

i'ured  railroads  will  be  the  first  to  feel  it. 
f  that  interest  is  crippled  in  any  direction 
the  financial  fabric  or  the  whole  country 
will  feel  it  quickly  and  seriously.  If  any 
man  can  give  a  reason  why  we  should  ar- 
range the  tariff  to  favor  the  raw  material  of 
other  countries  in  a  competition  against  our 
material  of  the  same  kind,  I  should  like  to 
hear  it.  Should  that  recommendation  of 
the  President  be  approved  it  would  turn 
100,000  American  laborers  out  of  employ- 
ment before  it  had  been  a  year  in  opera- 
tion. 

"  What  must  be  the  marked  and  general 
effect  of  the  President's  message?" 

' '  It  will  bring  the  country  where  it  ought 
to  be  brought — to  a  full  and  fair  contest  on 
the  question  of  protection.  The  President 
himself  makes  the  one  issue  by  presenting 
no  other  in  his  message.  I  think  it  well  to 
have  the  question  settled.  The  democratic 
party  in  power  is  a  standing  menace  to  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  country.  That 
menace  should  be  removed  or  the  policv  it 
foreshadows  should  be  made  certain.  No- 
thing is  so  mischievous  to  business  as  un- 
oertamty,  nothing  so  paralyzing  as  doubt." 

G.  W.  SMALunr. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONYEISTIONS  OF  1888. 


Tl&«  Democnttto  GoiiT«iitloii. 

The  Democratic  party,  being  in  power, 
assumed  the  customaiy  rSle  of  the  majority 
party,  and  afler  a  dose  straggle  its  National 
Uommittee  called  its  Convention  at   St. 
Louis,  June  5th,  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Republicans.    The 
sessions  continued  throughout  three  d^, 
being  somewhat  prolonged  by  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  upon  the  platform,  the 
immediate  friends  of  the  Cleveland  admin- 
istration desiring  an  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  Presidential  message  relating 
to  the  tariff,  and  as  well  to  the  Mills  bill, 
the  measure  supported  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  by  all  of  the  Democrats  save 
those  led  by  Samuel  J.  Randall,  who  stood 
upon    the  platform   ^'straddle"  of  1884. 
Finally  the  differences  were  partially  ad- 
justed by  a  reaffirmation  of  the  platform  of 
1884,  and  verv   decided  endorsements  of 
both  the  President's  message  and  the  Mills 
bill.    The  result  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Protective-Tariff  Democrats,  but  they  were 
without  large  or  courageous  representation, 
and  the  platform  was  adopted  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote.     (For  platform  and  com- 
parison of  platforms  of  the  Conventions  of 
the  two  great  parties,  see  Book  11.) 

Oa  the  third  day  Grover  Cleveland,  of 
New  York,  was  nominated  for  President  by 
acclamation.  A  ballot  was  started  for 
Vice-President,  between  Allen  G.Thurman, 
of  Ohio,  and  Governor  Gray,  of  Indiana, 
b(\t  before  it  closed  Thnrman  s  nomination 
was  so  apparent  that  Gray  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  nomination  made  unanimous.  In 
the  midst  of  the  applause  which  followed, 
the  California  delegation  presented  to  the 
Cmveniion  thousands  of  the  "red  ban- 
dana" worn  by  the  **olcl  Roman"  Thur- 
man,  and  it  was  immediately  placed  upon 
the  r^tandard  of  every  State,  and  accepted 
as  the  emblem  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Tbe  Repablloan  ConTmntlvn. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  met  in  Chicago,  June  19th, 
and  continued  its  sessions  until  the  evening 
of  the  25th.  Major  McKinley.  of  Ohio, 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Platform,  and  on  the  second  day  made  a 
unanimous  report,  which  was  adopted  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

The  platforms  of  the  two  great  parties, 
20* 


better  than  anything  elset  illustrate  the  lines 
of  difference  between  them.    One  of  the 
lines  was  plainly  drawn  by  President  Cleve- 
land's message  to  Congrjess.    This  Pi^r 
plainly  advocated  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties 
with  a  view  to  reduce  to  the  actual  require- 
ments of  an  economic  administration  of 
governmental  affairs,   the  surplus   in  the 
treasury,  then  approximating  $80,000,000. 
He  opposed  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  the 
internal  revenue  taxes,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  were  placed  upon  luxuries.    Mr. 
Blaine  answered  this  message  for  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  opposed  any  system  of 
tariff  reduction  which  tended  to  free  trade, 
and  favored  the   repeal  of  the   internal 
revenue  taxes  upon  tobacco  and  upon  all 
Honors  used  in  the  arts.  So  that  the  truth- 
ful and  probably  the  most  compact  state- 
ment of  tne  position  of  the  two  great  parties 
is  this :  The  Democratic  partv  in  the  oam- 
paign  of  1888  favors  an  established  tenden<7 
to  tree  trade ;  the  Republican  party  opposes 
any  such  tendenoy,  and  rather  than  pro- 
mote it  in  any  way,  would  repeal  all  of  the 
internal  revenue   taxes   and    enlarge  the 
pension  list — ^in  this  way  disposing  of  the 
treasuiy   surplus.     The   pUitform   of  the 
Republican  party  not  only  followed,  but 
went  beyond  the  expressed  views  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  accepted  in  the  plainest  way 
the  issue  thrust  upon  the  country  by  Mr. 
Cleveland's  message.    The  position  of  the 
two  great  parties  nad  been  anticipated  by 
their  respective  leaders,  and  both  Conven- 
tions advanced  beyond  the  lines  laid  down 
by  these  leaders,  and  entered  upon  the 
campaign  in  this  shape. 

During;  the  ballotings  of  the  Republican 
Convention  Mr.  Blaine  was  upon  all  save 
the  last  solidly  supported  by  the  California 
delegation  and  by  scattering  votes  On  the 
lastdav  Hon.  Charles  A.  Boutelle,  Chairman 
of  the  Maine  del^ation,  read  two  cablegramB 
from  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  then  in  Edinboro, 
Scotland,  asking  his  friends  to  respect  his 
Paris  letter  of  declination.  It  was  at  any 
time^  within  the  power  of  his  friends  to 
nominate  him,  but  his  final  refusal  led 
nearly  all  of  them  to  vote  for  QetMnd 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  at  all  times 
one  of  the  leading  candidates  before  the 
Convention.  There  wsls  no  general  combi- 
nation, but  the  nomination  was  laigely 
traceable  to  the  expediency  of  seleetiog 
both  of  the  candidates  from  pivotal  States 
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tmai 

y  ot  11m  Ballot*. 

rriday 

A 

lat     2d 

Saturday. 
3d    4th    5th 

Monday. 

6lh 

7th  8th 

BhannftOy 

329 

249 

244    236 

224 

244 

231  119 

GhrMhAm, 

111 

108 

123      98 

87 

91 

91     59 

Depew, 

99 

99 

91      Withdrawn. 

Algttr, 

84 

116 

122    135 

142 

137 

120  100 

Harriton, 

80 

91 

94    217 

213 

231 

278  544 

Allifton, 

72 

75 

88      88 

99 

73 

76    ... 

Ingalli, 

28 

16 

Withdrawn. 

Phelps, 

35 

18 

6      ... 

... 

•  •• 

•••         ••■ 

Rask, 

35 

20 

18      ... 

... 

•  •• 

■••         ••■ 

Filler, 

34 

Withdrawn. 

Hawley, 

13 

Withdrawn. 

Lineola, 

3 

2 

2       1 

... 

•  •« 

2     ... 

MeKlnle^ 

.    2 

3 

8      11 

14 

12 

16      4 

MiUer. 

«•. 

2      ... 

... 

*•# 

•••         ■•• 

DongUi 

••■ 

...        1 

..« 

•  •• 

•••         •■• 

Foraker, 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1     ... 

Grant, 

•■• 

••■            ••• 

••• 

•  ■• 

1     ... 

Haymond, 

••> 

•••            ■•• 

... 

•  •• 

1     ... 

Blaina, 

35 

33 

35      42 

48 

40 

15      5 

Total,  830  830  830  829  827  829  832  831 

« 

Mr.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  presented 
the  name  of  William  Walter  Phelps,  of 
New  Jersey,  for  Vice-President,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Eagan,  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Oliyer,  of 
Iowa,  and  others. 

Senator  Warner  Miller,  of  New  York, 
presented  the  name  of  Hon.  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton, of  New  York,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sage,  of  California,  Governor  Foster, 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Oliver,  of  South  Carolina. 
Q-eneral  Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
others. 

Mr.  McElwee,  of  Tennessee,  presented 


the  name  of  William  K.  Moore,  of  that 
State. 

One  ballot  was  taken,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows: 

Morton 591 

Phelps .,.  119 

Bradlj 108 

BroM It 

Thomaa 1 

The  nomination  was  then  made  unani* 
mous- 

Mr.  Boutelle,  of  Maine,  then  addressed 
the  Chair  and  stated  that  he  desired  to 
offer  a  resolution  to  be  added  to  the  plat- 
form, as  follows: 

*'The  first  concern  of  all  good  goyem- 
ment  is  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the 
people  and  the  purity  of  the  home.  The 
Kepublican  paity  cordially  synipathizes 
witn  all  wise  and  well-directed  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  temperance  and  motality." 

As  soon  as  this  was  read  there  was  a  rush 
from  the  yarious  States  to  second  the 
motion,  and,  atler  some  time,  the  question 
was  put  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  a 
rising  yote,  only  one  dele^^ate  from  Mary- 
land recording  himself  in  the  negatiye. 
In  this  way  the  above  temperance  senti- 
ment was  made  part  of  the  platform.  It 
was  due  largely  to  the  attitude  of  the  Re- 
publican party  within  many  of  the  States, 
where  in  the  current  and  preyious  year  it 
favored  •  high-license  laws  and  the  submis- 
sion to  a  yote  of  the  people  prohibitoiy 
oonstitutional  amendments. 


THE  PKE3SIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1888. 


Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
National  Conventions,  the  National  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  great  parties  opened  head- 
qnartens  in  New  York  City,  Senator  M.  8. 
Quay  being  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
Nationai  and  Ezecutiye  committees,  with 
fall  authority  in  one  head,  while  ex-Senator 
Banmm  headed  the  Demooratio  National, 
and  Calvin  3noe  its  Executive  Committee. 
Both^  Committees  devoted  themselves  to 
praottoal  potitical  work,  and  the  result  was 
a  greater^  expenditure  of  mone;^  than  was 
ever  previously  known.  From  information 
gaihered  by  the  writer,  it  can  be  safely 
stated  that  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, with  its  drafts  U]>on  the  Federal 
office-holders,  raised  two  millions  of  dollars, 
while  the  Republican  business  men  and 
maim&etaxerB  oontributed  one  million  three 
22 


hundred  thousand  to  their  National  Com- 
mittee. It  was  a  business  battle,  largely 
waged  between  the  manufacturing  and  im- 
porting interests,  the  smaller  fanners  being 
allies  of  the  manufacturers,  the  planters 
adhering  to  their  support  of  the  Free  Trade 
tendencies  of  the  I)emocratio  party.  The 
literary  and  oratorical  features  of  the  can- 
vass were  not  neglected,  and  tariff  discussion 
was  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  night 
throughout  the  entire  countiy.  The  pivotal 
States  were,  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance, New  York,  Indiana,  Connecticut^ 
New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  and  California. 
Fiom  the  day  of  General  Harrison's  nomi- 
nation, Indiana  became,  and  continued,  the 
scene  of  the  most  intense  political  exdte- 
ment.  Visiting  delegations  called  upon  the 
nominee  from  every  town  and  hamlet  in 
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the  State,  and  the  fever  extended  to  adja- 
cent States.  The  ordeal  was  a  most  tn'ing 
one  for  a  candidate,  and,  for  a  time,  there 
was  grave  fear  that  a  mistake  might  be 
made,  or  a  trap  sprung,  Hke  that  of  Bur- 
chard's  upon  Blaine  in  1884;  but  General 
Harrison  was  singularly  fortunate  in  all  of 
his  remarks,  ana  yet  so  earnest  and  able 
that  his  own  work  soon  began  to  be  reoof^- 
nized  as  the  best  of  the  campaign.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  was  compeUea  b^  his  official 
duties,  and  probably  by  mclination,  to  keep 
out  of  even  the  speakmg  part  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Senator  Quay  regarded  New  York  as  the 
sole  key  to  the  contest,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  carry  that  State,  even  at  the  risk  of 
all  others,  was  maintained  with  the  greatest 
firmness.  The  usual  appeals  came  from 
hopeful  States,  like  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  even  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  while  alarming  predictions  as  to 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  flew  thick 
and  fast;  but  the  Republican  National 
Chairman,  wisely  clothed  with  absolute 
authority  as  general  of  the  battle,  kept  up 
his  steady  assault  upon  New  York,  and 
organiaed  so  closely  that  the  usual  frauds  in 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  became  im- 
possible. The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was 
confirmed  by  the  result,  and  to  it  is  directlv 
tiaceable  the  Kepublican  victory  which  fol- 
lowed. General  Harrison  carried  N  ew  York 
bv  14.000  plurality,  while  Governor  Hill, 
tie  Democratic  candidate  for  reelection, 
carried  it  by  18,000.  This  apparent  polit- 
ical phenomenon  finds  its  explanation  in  the 
liquor  issue,  which  attracted  wide  attention 
throughout  the  State.  Warner  Miller,  the 
Republican  candidate,  favored  high  license, 
while  (Governor  Hill  opposed  it. 

The  Northwest,  always  before  believed  to 
be  inclined  to  Free  Trade,  gave  surprising 
tariff  majorities,  while  Kansas  proved  the 
banner  Republican  State,  giving  over  80,000 
for  Harrison  in  a  territory  made  up  mostly 
by  farmers.  Indeed,  the  farming  excelled 
many^  of  the  manufacturing  sections  in 
showing  tariff  or  Republican  gains. 

Results  proved  to  be  very  close  in  Con- 
necticut, the  two  Virginias,  Maryland,  and 
Tennessee,  and  for  a  time  the  attitude  of 
the  lower  House  of  Congress  was  in  doubt 
At  this  writing  the  Republican  majority  is 
estimated  at  seven,  and  the  new  Congress 
will  have  to  consider  more  than  a  dozen 
contested  seats.  ^  The  Republicans  made  a 
net  ^ain  of  one  in  the  Senate  by  their  suc- 
cess in  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  in 
Delaware.  This  was  due  to  a  quarrel  De- 
tween  the  Bayard  and  Saulsbui^y  factions 
of  the  State.  New  Jersey  remained  with 
the  Democrats,  and  the  Republicans  elected 
General  Goff  fbr  (Jovemor  of  West  Vir- 
inia,  with  three  Labor  men  holding  the 
iCe  of  power  in  the  Legislature. 
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Harrifon'i  majority   65 

Here  is  a  majority  of  65  electors,  and  yet 
less  than  3000  votes  in  New  York,  cast  for 
Cleveland,  would  have  reelected  him,  but 
with  grave  danger  to  the  country,  beonae 
of  disputed  results  in  the  two  Virginias. 

THIB  POFCOULR  VCITB^lSae. 


It^p. 

Alabama 

57,197 

58,752 

California     . 

124.809 

Colorado 

60,831 

Connootiont . 

74,584 

Dolawaro 

12,950 

Florida 

26,659 

Ooorgia 

40,413 

Illinoii 

870,241 

Indiana 

263,361 

Iowa 

211.598 

Kanmi 

182,610 

Eentuoky     • 

155,154 

Loaitiana     • 

80,181 

Maino 

73.784 

Maryland 

99,761 

Masaaohosotta  183,447 

Mlohigan      • 

236,307 

Minnofota    . 

142.492 

Mitiistlppi   • 
Miitonrt 

80,096 

236.325 

Nebraaka     . 

108,425 

Norada 

7,088 

N.  Hampthirv 

45,728 

Now  Jorsoj  . 

144.344 

Now  Tork     . 

650,337 

N.Carolina  . 

134.784 

Ohio 

416.054 

Orogon 

83,293 

PenntylTania 

626,223 

Rhodo  Itland 

21.960 

South  Carolina   13.740 

TonnoMOO     . 

138.988 

Toxaa 

88.422 

Vormont 

45,192 

Virginia       . 

150  442 

Wott  Virginia 

75,058 

Witoontin    . 

176,553 

Dttm. 
117.320 

85,962 
117,899 

87.345 

74,920 

16.414 

89.561 
100,742 
848,360 
261.018 
179,877 
102.580 
183,800 

84,941 

50,482 
106,172 
151.990 
213,404 
104,385 

85.476 
261,957 

80,552 
5,149 

43,457 
151,498 
635.966 
147.902 
896,455 

26.524 
446.934 

17,533. 

65.825 
158.779 
234,888 

16,788 
151,977 

75,558 
155.232 


Pro. 

588 

614 

5.761 

2,490 

4,284 

400 

408 

1,802 

21,562 

9,881 

8,550 

6.452 

6.225 

130 

2.690 

5,358 

8,641 

20.942 

15,341 

218 

4,954 

9,429 

41 


10,618 

1,591 

1,287 

248 
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186 

8.558 

2.694 

9,105 

86,2S< 

622 


1,845 
1,241 


4,542 

1,097 

22 

15.853 

4,226 


1.570 

IS 

7,904 

...  •.•«.. 

80,821 

5,862 

2,788 

...a..... 

24.856 

3,496 

1.677 

863 

20.758 

8.878 

1,281 

•.••••••• 

5,969 

48 

4.749 

29,469 

1.459 

..••••••a 

1,678 

•a.  *••••• 

669 

1,064 

14,277 

8,552 

Totala     .    5,488,157  5,535,626  250,157150,624 
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ASALmM  OF  THE  POPI7I.AR  VOTB. 

In  the  foUowiD^  tables  the  vote  is  arranged 
aooording  to  sections:  The  Northern  States. 
the  Middle  or  Border  States,  and  the  Gulf 
Sutes. 


THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 


1884. 


1888. 


En>> 

Maine  rs,2u9 

N.Hampih'*  43,249 
Vermont  .  80,514 
ManMhna'U  146,734 
Rhode  Itlud  19,030 
Conneetieat  06.923 
New  York  602,005 
New  Jenej 
Pensa. 


Ohio 
Indiana 
niinoii 
Michigan  . 
Witooniia 
Iowa 
Mionetota 
GolonMio    , 
California . 
Kansas 
Nebraska  . 
Navada     . 
Ofagon 


123,300 
473,804 
400,082 
238.403 
337,409 
192,009 
101,157 
197,089 
111,685 

86.106 
102,416 
154,406 

76,912 
7.1^3 

26,860 


Dem. 

52,140 

30,183 

17,331 

122,352 

12,391 

07,109 

503,154 

127,778 

302,785 

868.280 

244,000 

312.351 

140,835 

140,450 

177,310 

70,065 

27,603 

80,288 

90,182 

>64,39l 

6,578 

24.604 


•>^ 


Rep. 

73.059 

45.728 

45,192 

183.447 

21,900 

74,584 

049,114 

144,420 

520.223 

410,054 

263,361 

870,241 

230,307 

170.553 

211,592 

136,359 

51,790 

124,809 

182,010 

108,425 

7.238 

33,293 


Dem. 

49,730 

48,444 

10,788 

151,090 

17,533 

74.920 

035,715 

151,154 

446,934 

396.455 

261,013 

848,360 

213,404 

155.232 

177,890 

09,664 

37.610 

117.720 

102,580 

80,552 

5.320 

20.524 


Totals     3,008,065  3,153.012  4,081.071  361,0550 

BepahUoM  aii^ority  in  1888  .    471.415 

Aepubllean  mijjoritjr  in  1884.  .    455,053 


Bepablioan  gain 


10,302 


MIDDLE  (or  border)   STATES. 
1884. 


1888. 


Delaware  . 
Maryland  . 
Virginia    . 
W.  Virginia 
Kentnoky 
Tennessee 
Arkansas  . 
N.  Carolina 
Miiioari    . 


Rep. 

12,051 

85,600 
130,356 

03,000 
118,122 
124,078 

50.805 
125,068 
202,020 


■N  r- 


Dem.  Rep.         Dem. 

10,064  12,050      10,414 

06,932  00.701  106,172 

145,407  150,442  151.077 

07,317  75,052      75,588 

152,061  155.154  183,800 

133,258  130.815  150,070 

72,027  58,752  85,002 

142.950  134,784  147.002 

235,988  236,325  261,957 


ToUls       922,194  1,004,794  1,003,086  1,188,851 
Demoeratie  minority  in  1884  .        .    142,000 

Demooratio  majority  in  1888  «    125,810 


Demooratio  loss 10,784 


S.  Carolina 

Florida      . 

Georgia 

Alabama   . 

Miisiseippi 

Louiiiana 

Texas 


GULF 

21,733 
28,031 
28,017 
59,444 
43,509 
40,347 
93,141 


STATES. 

09,890 
31,766 
97,292 
92,973 
76,510 
02,540 
225,309 


13,740 
26,659 
40',496 
56.197 
80,090 
30,181 
88,442 


05.826 

89,501 

100,499 

117.320 

85,470 

84,941 

234.888 


ToUls         328.822    656,280    285,811    728,505 
Demooratio  majority  in  1888  .    442,698 

Demooratio  majority  in  1884  .        .    327,458 


Democratic  gain 


115,340 


PRESIDENT  HARRISON'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 

CHILEAN  TROUBLES. 


In  October,  1891,  directly  after  the  over- 
throw of  Balmaceda  b)[  the  Congressional- 
ists  of  Chile,  U.  S.  Minister  Egan  sheltered 
a  namber  of  political  refugees,  as  did  other 
foreign  ministers.  Both  the  government 
and  populace  at  Valparaiso  took  special 
umbrage  at  the  action  of  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  result  a  mob  of 
citizens,  police  and  soldiers  assaulted  Amer- 
ican sailors  on  shore,  killing  two  and  wound- 
ingsixteen.  President  Harrison's  message, 
sent  to  Congress  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1892,  is  the  strongest  state  paper  in  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  abroad 
yet  given  to  the  country.  ^  It  explains  all 
of  the  facts  as  to  the  Chilean  difficulties, 
and  as  well  lays  down  the  principles  which 
conduct  his  course.  It  was  well  received 
by  the  American  Congress,  and  compelled 
Chile  to  act  promptly  in  answer  to  the 


American  demands.  We  quote  its  text,  for 
it  will  be  historically  very  valuable : 

To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives :  In  my  Annual  Message,  de- 
livered to  Congress  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
present  session,  after  a  brief  statement  of 
the  facts  then  in  the  possession  of  this 
government  touching  the  assault  in  the 
streets  of  Y^ilpsraiso,  Chile,  upon  thesailors 
of  the  United  States  steamship  Baltimore, 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  October  last, 
I  said : 

^'This  government  is  now  awaiting  the 
result  of  an  investigation  which  has  been 
conducted  by  the  cnminal  court  at  Valpa- 
raiso. ^  It  is  reported  unofficially  that  the 
investigation  is  about  completed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  result  will  soon  be  com- 
municated to  this  government  together 
with  some  adequate  and  satisfaotoiy  re- 
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sponse  to  the  note  by  which  the  attention 
of  Chile  was  called  to  this  incident.  If 
these  just  expectations  should  be  disap- 

fointed,  or  further  needless  delay  intervene, 
will,  by  a  special  message,  bring  this  mat- 
ter again  to  the  attention  of  Congress  for 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary. ' ' 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  now  come 
when  I  should  lay  before  the  Congress  and 
the  country  the  correspondence  between 
this  government  and  the  government  of 
Chile  from  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  against  Balmaceda,  together 
with  all  other  facts  in  the  possession  of  the 
Executive  Department  relating  to  this 
matter. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  is  here- 
with transmitted,  together  with  some  cor- 
respondence between  the  naval  officers  for 
the  time  in  command  in  Chilean  waters 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  also 
the  evidence  taken  at  the  JVfare  Island 
navv  yard  since  the  arrival  of  the  Baltimore 
at  San  Francisco.  I  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary in  this  communication  to  attempt  any 
full  analysis  of  the  correspondence  or  of  the 
evidence.  A  brief  restatement  of  the  inter- 
national questions  involved,  and  of  the 
reasons  why  the  responses  of  the  Chilean 

government  are  unsatisfactory  is  all  that  I 
eem  necessary. 

It  may  be  well,  at  the  outset,  to  say  that 
whatever  may  have  been  said  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  Chile  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Egan,  our 
minister  at  Santiago,  the  true  history  of  the 
exciting  period  in  Chilean  affairs,  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  until  this  time, 
discloses  no  act  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Egan 
unworthy  of  his  position,  or  that  could 
justly  be  the  occasion  of  serious  animadver- 
sion or  criticism.-  He  has,  I  think,  on  the 
whole  borne  himself  in  ver^  trying  circum- 
stances with  dignity,  discretion  andcoura^e, 
and  conducted  the  correspondenoe  with 
ability,  courtesy  and  fairness. 

It  la  worth  while,  also,  at  the  beginning 
to  say  that  the  right  of  Mr.  Egan  to  give 
shelter  in  the  legation  to  certain  adherents 
of  the  Balmaceda  government  who  applied 
to  him  for  asylum  nas  not  been  denied  by 
the  Chilean  authorities,  nor  has  any  de- 
mand been  made  for  the  surrender  of  these 
refugees. 

That  there  was  urgent  need  of  asylum  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Egan  s  note  of  August  24. 
1 891 ,  describing  the  disorders  that  prevailed 
in  Santiago,  andb^  the  evidence  oi  Captain 
Schley  as  to  the  pillage  and  violence  that 
prevailed  at  Valparaiso.  The  correspond- 
ence discloses,  however,  that  the  request  of 
Mr.  Egan  for  a  safe  conduct  fVom  the 
country,  in  behalf  of  these  refugees,  was 
denied. 

The  precedents  cited  by  him  in  the  corre- 
spondence, particularly  the  case  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Peru  in  1865,  did  not  leave  the 


Chilean  government  in  a  position  to  deny 
the  right  of  asylum  to  political  refugees, 
and  seemed  very  clearly  to  support  Mr. 
Egan's  contention  that  a  safe  conduct  to 
neutral  territory  was  a  necessary  and  ac- 
knowledged incident  of  the  asylum.  These 
refugees  nave  very  recently,  without  formal 
safe  conduct,  but  by  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Chilean  authorities,  been  placed  on 
board  the  Yorktown,  and  are  now  being 
conveyed  to  Callao,  Peru. 

This  incident  might  be  considered  wholly 
closed  but  for  the  disrespect  manifested 
towards  this  governnient  by  the  close  and 
offensive  police  surveillance  of  the  legation 
premises  which  was  maintained  during 
most  of  the  period  of  the  stay  of  the  refu- 
gees therein. 

After  the  date  of  my  annual  message  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  refu- 
gees to  the  Yorktown,  the  legation  premises 
seem  to  have  been  surrounded  by  police,  in 
uniform,  and  police  agents  or  detectives,  in 
citizens'  dress,  who  offensively  scrutinized 
persons  entering  or  leaving  the  legation, 
and,  on  one  or  more  occasions,  arrested 
members  of  the  minister's  family. 

Commander  Evans,  who,  by  my  direction, 
recently  visited  Mr.  Egan  at  Santiago,  in 
his  telegram  to  the  Navy  Department  de- 
scribed the  legation  as  **a  veritable  pris- 
on," and  states  that  the  police  agents  or 
detectives  were,  afler  his  arrival,  withdrawn 
during  his  stay.  It  appears  further,  from 
the  note  of  Mr.  Egan,  of  November  20, 
1891,  that,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  these 
police  agents,  whom  he  declares  to  be  known 
to  him,  invaded  the  legation  premises, 
pounding  upon  its  windows  and  using 
insulting  and  threatening  language  towards 
persons  therein. 

This  breach  of  the  ri^ht  of  a  minister  to 
freedom  from  police  espionage  and  restraint 
seems  to  have^  been  so  flagrant  that  the 
Argentine  minister,  who  was  dean  of  the 
dimomatio  corps,  having  observe^  it,  felt 
called  upon  to  protest  against  it  to  the 
Chilean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Chilean  authorities  have,  as  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  correspondenoe,  chared 
the  refugees  and  the  inmates  of  the  legation 
with  insulting  the  police ;  but  it  seems  to 
I  me  incredible  that  men  whose  lives  were  in 
jeopardy  and^  whose  safety  could  only  be 
I  secured  by  retirement  and  quietness,  should 
have  sought  to  provoke  a  collision  whioh 
could  only  end  in  their  destruction,  or  to 
aggravate  their  condition  by  intensifying  a 
popular  feeling  that  at  one  tinie  so  threat- 
ened the  legation  as  to  require  Minister 
Egan  to  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

But  the  most  serious  incident  disclosed 
by  the  correspondence  is  that  of  the  attack 
upon  the  sailors  of  the  Baltimore  in  the 
streets  of  Valparaiso  on  the  16th  of  October 
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last.  In  my  annual  message,  speakingupon 
the  information  then  in  my  possession,  I 
said  :  **  So  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
learn,  no  other  explanation  of  this  bloody 
work  has  been  suggested  than  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  hostility  to  those  men  assailors 
of  the  United  States,  wearing  the  uniform 
of  their  government,  and  not  in  any  indi- 
vidual act  or  personal  animosity.'' 

We  have  now  received  from  the  Chilean 
government  an  abstract  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  Fiscal  General  upon  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  Judge  of  Crimes  in  an  inves- 
tigation which  was  made  to  extend  over 
three  months.  I  very  much  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  say  that  this  report  does  not 
enable  me  to  modify  the  conclusion  an- 
nounced in  my  annual  message.  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  our  sailors  were  as- 
saulted, beaten,  stabbed  and  killed,  not  for 
anything  they  or  any  of  them  had  done, 
but  for  what  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  done,  or  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing done  by  its  civil  officer  and  naval  com- 
manders. If  that  be  the  true  aspect  of  the 
case,  the  injury  was  to  the  government  of 
the  United  Suites,  not  to  these  poor  sailors 
who  were  assaulted  in  the  manner  so  bru- 
tal and  so  cowardly. 

Before  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  facts  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests, 


The  officers  and  sailors  of  the  Baltimore 
were  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  under  the 
orders  of  their  government,  not  bv  their 
own  choice.  They  were  upon  the  shore  by 
the  implied  invitation  of  the  government 
of  Chile  and  with  the  approval  of  their 
commanding  officer,  and  it  does  not  distin- 
guish their  case  from  that  of  a  consul  that 
his  stay  is  more  permanent  or  that  he  holds 
the  express  invitation  of  the  local  govern- 
ment to  justify  his  longer  residence.  Nor 
does  it  affect  the  question  that  the  injury 
was  the  act  of  a  mob.  If  there  had  been 
no  participation  by  the  police  or  military  in 
this  cruel  work,  and  no  neglect  on  their  part 
to  extend  protection,  the  case  would  still 
be  one,  in  my  opinion,  when  itfi  extent  and 
character  are  considered,  involving  interna- 
tional rights. 

The  incidents  of  the  affair  are,  briefly, 
as  follows:  On  the  16th  of  October  last, 
Captain  Schley,  commanding  the  United 
States  steamer  Baltimore,  gave  shore  leave 
to  117  petty  officers  and  sailors  of  his  ship. 
These  men  left  the  ship  about  1 .30  p.m.  No 
incident  of  violence  occurred  ;  none  of  our 
men  were  arrested ;  nocomplaint  was  lodged 
against  them  ;  nor  did  any  collision  or  out- 
break occur  until  about  6  o'clock  p.m. 
Captain  Schley  says  that  he  was  himself  on 
shore  and  about  the  streets  until  5.40  P.M.; 


I  think  it  right  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  jthat  he  met  very  many  of  his  men  who 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  The  Balti-  were  upon  leave;  that  they  were  sober  and 
more  was  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  by  were  conducting  themselves  with  propriety, 


virtue  of  that  general  invitation  which 
nations  are  held  to  extend  to  the  war  ves- 


saluting  Chilean  and  other  officers  as  they 
met  them.     Other  officers  of  the  ship,  and 


sels  of  other  powers  with  which  they  have  Captain  Jenkins,  of  the  merchant  ship 
friendly  relations.  This  invitation  I  think  |  Keweenaw,  corroborate  Captain  Schley  as 
must  be  held  ordinarily  to  embrace  the  to  the  general  sobriety  and  good  behavior 


privilege  of  such  communication  with  the 
shore  as  is  reasonable,  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  such  vessels.  Captain 
Schley  testifies  that  when  his  vessel  returned 
to  Valparaiso,  on  September  14th,  the  city 
officers,  as  is  customary,  extended  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  city  to  his  officers  and  crew. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  every  personal 
collision  or  injury  in  which  a  sailor  or  officer 
of  such  naval  vessel  visiting  the  shore  may 
be  involved  raises  an  international  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
where  such  sailors  or  officers  are  assaulted 
by  a  resident  population,  animated  by  hos- 
tility to  the  government  whose  uniform 


of  our  men. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  hospital  to 
which  our  wounded  men  were  taken,  when 
inquired  of,  stated  that  they  were  sober 
when  received.  If  the  situation  had  been 
otherwise,  we  must  believe  that  the  Chilean 
police  authorities  would  have  made  anests. 
About  6  P.M.  the  assault  began,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  investigation  by  the 
Judge  of  Crimes,  thou|?h  so  protracted, 
does  not  enable  him  to  give  any  more  satisr- 
factory  account  of  its  oripn  than  is  found 
in  the  statement  that  it  be^an  between 
drunken  sailors.  Repeatedly  in  the  corres- 
pondence it  is  asserted  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  learn  the  precise  cause  of  the  riot. 


these  sailors  and  officers  wear,  and  in  resent-  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Matta,,in 


ment  of  acts  done  by  their  government,  not 
by  them,  their  nation  must  take  notice  of 
the  event  as  one  involving  an  infraction  of 
its  rights  and  dignity,  not  in  a  secondary 
way  as  where  a  citizen  is  injured  and  pre- 
sents his  claim  through  his  own  govern - 
ment,  but  in  a  primary  way,  nreciselv  as  if 
its  minister  or  consul  of  the  nag  it^lf  had 
been  the  object  of  the  same  cnaracter  of 
assault. 


his  telegram  to  Mr.  Montt  under  date  of 
December  31st,  states  that  the  quarrel  be- 
gan between  two  sailors  in  a  tavern,  and  was 
continued  in  the  street,  persons  who  were 
passing  joining  in  it. 

The  testimony  of  Talbot,  an  apprentice, 
who  was  with  Kiggin,  is  that  the  outbreak 
in  which  they  were  involved  beean  by 
Chilean  sailor  spitting  in  the  face  of  Talbot, 
which  was  resented  by  a  knock-down.     It 
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appean  tbat  Riggjn  and  Talbot  were  at  tliat  from  the  aoeomit  givea  of  tbe  affair  by  tbe 
time  unaooompaDied  by  any  others  of  their  La  Patria  newspaper,  of  Valparaiso,  of 
shipmates.  October  17th,  cannot  be  regarded  as  too 

These  two  men  were  immediately  beset ,  friendly :  '*  llie  Yankees,  as  soon  as  their 
by  a  crowd  of  Chilean  citizens  and  sailors,  parsuers  gave  chase,  went  by  way  of  the 
through  which  they  broke  their  way  to  aiCalle  del  Arsenal  towards  the  city  car  sta- 
street  car  and  entered  it  for  safety.  They  tion.  In  the  presence  of  an  ordinary  num- 
were  pursued,  driTen  from  the  car.  and  ber  of  citizens,  among  whom  were  some 
Riggin  was  so  seriously  beaten  that  he  fell  sailors,  the  North  Americans  took  seats  in 
in  the  street  apparently  dead.  There  is  the  street  ear  to  escape  from  the  stones 
nothing  in  the  report  oi  the  Chilean  inves-  which  the  Chileans  threw  at  them.  It  was 
tigation  made  to  us  that  seriously  im-  believed  for  an  instant  that  the  North 
peaches  this  testimony.  It  appears  from  ^  Americans  had  saved  themselves  from 
Chilean eouroes  that  idmost  instantly,  with. popular  fury,  but  such  was  not  the  case, 
a  suddenness  that  strongly  implies  pre-  Scaroelv  had  the  car  begun  to  move,  when 
meditation  and  preparation,  a  mob,  stated. a  crowd  gathered  around  and  stopped  its 
by  the  police  authorities  at  one  time  to  progress. 

number  2(KJ0,  and  at  another  lOOJ,  wasj  "  Under  thesedicumstanoes,  and  without 
engaged  in  the  assault  upon  our  sailors, .  any  cessation  of  the  howling  and  throwing 
who  are  represented  as  resisting  "' with, of  stones  at  the  North  A mericamSt  the  con- 
stonesy  dubs  and  bright  arms."  The  report  ductor  entered  the  car,  and  seeing  the  risk 
of  the  Intendente  of  October  3()th  states  of  the  situation  to  the  vehicle,  ordered 
that  the  fight  began  at  6  P.  M.  in  three  streets, .  them  to  get  out  At  the  instant  the  sailore 
which  are  named,  that  information  was're-  left  the  car,  in  the  midst  of  a  hail  of  stones, 
ceived  at  the  iutendencia  at  6.15,  and  that, the  said  conductor  received  a  stone  blow 
the  police  arrived  on  the  scene  at  6.30,  a, on  the  head.  One  of  the  Yankee  siulora 
fiill  naif  hour  afler  the  assault  began.  At;  managed  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  the 
that  time  he  says  that  a  mob  of  2U<J()  men  i  plaza  Wheelright,  but  the  other  was  felled 
had  collected,  and  that  for  several  squares  to  the^  ground  by  a  stone.  Managing  to 
there  was  the  appearance  of  a  *'  real  bat-  .raise  himself  from  the  ground^  where  he  lay 
tic-field."  ^      ^  , he  staggered  in  an  opposite  direction  from 

The  scene  at  this  point  is  very  ^phi-,  the  station.  In  front  of  the  house  of  Sefior 
cally  set  before  us  by  the  Chilean  testimony. ,  Mazzini  he  was  again  wounded,  falling  then 
The  American  sailors,  who,  after  so  long  anj  senseless  and  breathless. ' ' 
examination,  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  No  amount  of  evasion  or  subterfuge  is 
any  breach  of  the  peaot*,  so  far  as  the  able  to  cloud  our  clear  vision  of  this  brutal 
Chilean  authoritW  are  able  to  discover,  ]  work.  It  should  be  noticed,  in  this  oonnec- 
unarmed  and  defenceless,  are  fleeing  fur  tion  that  the  American  sailors  arrested, 
their  lives,  pursued  by  overwhelming;  num-  lader  an  examination,  were,  during  the  four 
bers,  and  fighting  only  to  aid  their  own  jdays  following  the  arrest,  every  one  dis- 
escape  from  deafh  or  to  succor  some  mate  |  charged,  no  charge^  of  any  breach  of  the 
whose  life  is  in  greater  peril    Eighteen  peace  or  other  criminal  conduct  having 


of  thgm  are  brutally  stabbed  and  beaten, 
while  one  Chilean  seems,  from  the  report, 
to  have  suffered  some  injury ;  but  how 
serious  or  with  what  character  of  weapon, 


been  sustained  against  a  single  one  of  them. 
The  Judge  of  Crimes,  Foster,  in  a  note  to 
the  Intendente,  under  date  of  October  22d, 
before  the  dispatch  from  the  government, 


or  whether  by  a  missile  thrown  by  our  men  I  of  the  following  day,  which  aroused  the 
or  by  some  of  his  fellow-rioters  ia  unasoer-  autljorities  of  Chile  to  a  better  sense  of  the 
tained.  gravity  of  the  affair,  says :  ' '  Having  presi- 

The  pretense  that  our  men  were  fighting  sided  temporarily  over  this  court  in  regard 
y  with  stones,  clubs,  and  bright  arms,"  is,  to  the  seamen  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
in  view  of  these  facts,  incredible.  It  is.  Baltimore,  who  have  been  tried  on  account 
further  refuted  by  the  fact  that  our  prison-, of  the  deplorable  conduct  which^  took 
ens,  when  searched,  were  absolutely  without  place. ''  The  noticeable  point  here  is  that 
arms,  only  seven  penknives  being  found  in  our  sailors  had  been  tried  before  the  22d  of 
the  possession  of  the  men  arrested,  while,  October,  and  that  the  trial  resulted  in  their 
there  were  received  by  our  men  more  than  aouuittal  and  return  to  their  vesseL 


thirty  stab  wounds,  eveir  one  of  which  was 
inflicted  in  the  back,  and  almost  every  con- 
tused wound  was  in  the  back  or  back  of  the 


It  is  quite  remarkable  and  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  management  of  this  affiir 
by  the  Chilean  police  authorities  that  we 


head.  The  evidence  of  the  ship's  officer  of  should  now  be  advised  that  seaman  David- 
the  day  is  that  even  the  jack-knives  of  the  i  son,  of  the  Baltimore,  has  been  induded 
men  were  taken  from  them  before  leaving  in  the  indictment,  his  offence  being  so  far  as 


the  ship. 

As  to  the  brutal  nature  of  the  treatment 
received  by  our  men,  the  following  extract 


I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  he  at- 
tempted to  defend  a  shipmate  against  an 
assailant  who  was  striking  at  him  with  a 
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knife.  The  perfect  Tindication  of  our  men 
is  furnished  by  this  report;  one  only  is 
found  to  have  been  guiltv  of  criminal  fault, 
and  that  for  an  act  clearly  justifiable. 

As  to  the  part  taken  by  the  police  in  the 
affair,  the  case  made  by  Chile  is  also  far 
irom  satisfactoiT.  The  point  where  Riffgin 
was  killed  is  only  three  minutes  walk  irom 
the  police  station  and  not  more  than  twice 
that  distance  from  the  Intendencia ;  and 
yet,  according  to  their  official  report,  a  full 
half  hour  elapsed  after  the  assault  began 
before  the  police  were  upon  the  ground.  It 
has  been  stated  that  all  out  two  of  our  men 
have  said  that  the  police  did  their  duty. 
The  evidence  taken  at  Mare  Island  shows 
that  if  such  a  statement  was  procured  from 
our  men  it  was  aocomplishea  by  requiring 
them  to  sign  a  writing  in  a  language  they 
did  not  understand  and  by  the  re|)re8enta- 
tion  that  it  was  a  mere  declaration  that 
they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  disturbance. 
Lieutenant  McCrea,  who  acted  as  interpre- 
ter, says  in  his  evidence  that  when  our  sail- 
ors were  examined  before  the  Court  the 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  police  was  so 
carefully  avoided  that  he  reported  the  fact 
to  Captain  Schley  on  his  return  to  the 
vessel. 

The  evidences  of  the  existence  of  animos- 
ity toward  our  sailors  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chilean  navy  and  of  the  populace  of  Val- 
paraiso are  so  abundant  andf  various  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
will  examine  the  papers  submitted.  It 
manifested  itself  in  threatening  and  insult- 
ing gestures  toward  our  men  as  they  passed 


when  they  were  endeavoring  to  escape  from 
the  city  on  the  night  of  the  assault  The 
market  boats  of  the  Baltimore  were  threat- 
ened, and  even  quite  recently  the  gig  of 
Commander  Evans,  of  the  Yorktown,  was 
stoned  while  waiting  for  him  at  the  Mole. 

The  evidence  of  our  sailors  clearly  shows 
that  the  attack  was  expected  by  the  Chilean 
people;  that  threats  have  been  made  against 
our  men,  and  that  in  one  case,  somewhat 
early  in  the  aflernoon,  the  keeper  of  one 
house  into  which  some  of  our  men  had 
^one,  closed  his  establishment  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  attack,  which  he  advised  them 
would  be  made  upon  them  as  darkness 
came  on. 

In  a  report  of  Captain  Schley  to  the 
Navy  Department  he  says :  '*  In  the  only 
interview  that  I  had  with  Judge  Foster, 
who  is  investigating  the  case  relative  to  the 
disturbance  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
entire  gravity  of  the  matter.  He  informed 
me  that  the  entire  assault  upon  my  men 
was  the  outcome  of  hatred  for  our  people 
among  the  lower  classes  because  they 
thought  we  had  sympathized  with  the  Bal- 
maceda  Government  on  account  of  the  Itata 
matter,  whether  with  reason  or  without  he 
could,  of  course,  not  admit;  but  such  he 
thought  was  the  explanation  of  the  assault 
at  that  time." 

Several  of  our  men  sought  security  from 
the  mob  by  such  complete  or  partial  changes 
in  their  dress  as  would  conceal  the  fact  of 
their  being  seamen  of  the  Baltimore,  and 
found  it  then  possible  to  walk  the  streets 
^.  _     ^  ^  without  molestation.    These 4nciden ts  con- 

the  Chilean  men-of-war  in  their  boats,  andlclusively  establish  that  the  attack  was  upon 


in  the  derisive  and  abusive  epithets  with 
which  they  ^preeted  every  appearance  of  an 
American  sailor  on  the  evening  of  the  riot. 
Captain  Schley  reports  that  boats  from 
the  Chilean  warships  several  times  went 
out  of  their  course  to  cross  the  bows  of  his 
boats,  compelling  them  to  back  water.  He 
complained  of  the  discourtesy,  and  it  was 
corrected.  That  this  feeling  was  shared  by 
men  of  higher  rank  is  shown  by  an  incident 
related  by  Surgeon  Stitt,  of  the  Baltimore. 
After  the  battle  of  Placilla  he,  with  other 
medical  officers  of  the  war  vessels  in  the 
harbor,  was  giving  voluntary  assistance  to 


a  Chilean  army  officer  of  high  rank  was 
under  his  care,  and  when  the  father  discov- 
ered it  he  flew  into  a  passion  and  said  he 
wouM  rather  have^  his  son  die  than  have 
Americans  touch  him,  and  at  once  had  him 
removed  from  the  ward. 

This  feeling  is  not  well  concealed  in  the 
dispatches  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  had 
quite  open  expression  in  the  disrespectful 
treatment  of  the  American  Legation.  The 
Chilean  boatmen  in  the  bay  refused,  even 
for  large  offers  of  money,  to  return  our 
sailors  who  crowded  the  Mole,  to  their  ship 


the   uniform — the    nationality — and    not 
upon  the  men.  - 

The  origin  of  this  feeling  is  probably 
found  in  the  refusal  of  this  government  to 
give  recognition  to  the  Congressional  party 
before  it  had  established  itself,  in  die 
seizure  of  the  Itata  for  an  alleged  violation 
of  the  Neutrality  law  in  the  cable  incident, 
and  in  the  charge  that  Admiral  Brown  con- 
veyed information  to  Valparaiso  of  the 
landing  at  Quinteros.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  enter  here  any  defense  of  the  action  of 
this  government  in  these  matters.  It  is 
enougn  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that 


the  wounded  in  the  hospitals.    The  son  of  if  there  was  any  breach  of  international 
_  -rti  -1  ^         /.  . .  1         1  comity  or  duty  on  our  part  it  should  have 

been  made  the  subject  of  official  complaint 
through  diplomatic  channels,  or  of  re- 
prisals for  which  a  full  responsibility  was 
assumed. 

We  cannot  consent  that  these  incidents 
and  these  perversions  of  the  truth  shall  be 
used  to  exite  a  murderous  attack  upon  our 
unoffending  sailors  and  the  Government  of 
Chile  go  acquit  of  responsibility.  In  fact 
the  conduct  of  this  government  durinj?  the 
war  in  Chile  pursued  those  lines  of  inter- 
national duty  which  we  had  so  strongly  in- 
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sisted  upon  on  ihe  jmrt  of  other  nations 
when  thus  country  was  in  the  throes  of  civil 
conflict.  We  continued  the  estahlished 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  goyernment 
in  power  until  it  was  overthrown,  and 
prontptly  and  cordially  recognized  the  new 
government  when  it  was  established. 

The  good  offices  of  this  government  were 
offered  to  brin^  about  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment, and  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Egan  to 
mitigate  severities  and  to  shelter  adherents 
of  the  Congressional  party  were  effective 
and  frequent  The  charge  against  Admiral 
Brown  is  too  base  to  gain  credence  with  any 
one  who  knows  his  high  personal  and  pro- 
fessional character. 

Recurring  to  the  evidence  of  onr  sailors, 
I  think  it  is  shown  that  there  were  several 
distinct  assaults,  and  so  nearly  simultaneous 
as  to  show  that  they  did  not  spread  from 
one  point.  A  press  summary  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Fiscal  shows  that  the  evidence 
of  the  Chilean  officials  and  others  Was  in 
conflict  as  to  the  nlace  of  origin,  several 
places  being  namea  by  different  witnesses 
as  to  the  locality  where  the  first  outbreak 
occured.  This,  if  correctly  reported,  shows 
that  there  were  several  distinct  outbreaks, 
and  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  to  cause 
this  confusion. 

La  Patria,  in  the  same  issue  from  which 
I  have  already  quoted,  after  describing  the 
killing  of  Kiggin  and  the  flight  which  from 
that  point  extended  to  the  jNIole,  says :  *  *  At 
the  same  time  in  other  streets  of  the  port 
the  Yankee  sailors  fought  fiercely  with  the 
people  of  the  town,  who  believed  to  see  in 
them  incarnate  enemies  of  the  Chilean 
navy." 

The  testimony  of  Captain  Jenkins,  of  the 
American  merchant  ship  Keweenaw,  which 
had  gone  to  Valparaiso  for  repairs,  and 
who  was  a  witness  of  some  part  of  the 
assault  upon  the  crew  of  the  Baltimore,  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  testimony  of 
our  own  sailors  when  he  says  that  he  saw 
Chilean  sentries  drive  back  a  seaman,  seek- 
ing shelter,  upon  a  mob  that  was  pursuing 
him.  The  officers  and  men  of  Captain 
Jenkins'  ship  furnish  the  most  conclusive 
testimony  as  to  the  indignities  which  were 
prac&iced  toward  Americans  in  Valparaiso. 
Wiien  American  sailors  even  of  merchant 
ships,  can  only  secure  their  safety  by  de- 
nying their  nationality,  it  must  be  time  to 
readjust  our  relations  with  a  government 
that  permits  such  demonstrations. 

As  to  the  participation  of  the  police,  the 
evidence  of  our  sailors  shows  that  our  men 
were  struck  and  beaten  by  police  officers 
before  and  after  arrest,  and  that  one,  at 
least,  was  dragged  with  a  lasso  about  his 
neck  by  a  mounted  policeman.  That  the 
death  of  Riggin  was  the  result  of  a  rifle 
shot  fired  by  a  policeman  or  soldier  on  duty 
is  shown  dlrectJy  by  the  testimony  of  Jchn- 


son,  in  whose  anns  he  was  at  the  time,  and 
by  the  evidence  of  Charles  Lang^,  an 
American  sailor,  not  then  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore's  crew,  who  stood  close  and  saw 
the  transaction.  The  Chilean  authorities 
do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  responsibility  of 
this  shot  upon  any  particular  person,  bat 
avow  their  inability  to  ascertain  who  fired 
it,  further  than  tnat  it  was  fired  from  a 
crowd. 

The  character  of  the  wound,  as  described 
by  one  of  the  surg;eons  of  the  Baltimore, 
clearly  supports  his  opinion  that  it  was 
made  by  a  rifle  ball,  the  orifioe  of  exit 
being  as  much  as  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  Quarter  in  width.  When  shot,  the  poor 
fellow  was  unconscions,  and  in  the  arms  of 
a  comrade,  who  was  endeavoring  to  cany 
him  to  a  neighboring  drug- store  for  treat- 
ment. The  story  of  the  police,  that  in 
coming  up  the  street  they  passed  these 
men  and  lefb  them  behind  them  is  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  statement  as  to  the 
direction  of  their  approach  and  with  their 
duty  to  protect  them,  and  is  cleariy  dia- 

E roved.  In  fact,  Riggin  was  not  behind, 
ut  in  front  of  the  advancing  force,  ana 
was  not  standing  in  the  crowd,  but  was 
unconscious  and  supported  in  the  arms  of 
Johnson  when  he  was  shot. 

The  communications  of  the  Chilean  fpY- 
emment  in  relation  to  this  cruel  and  disas- 
trous attack  upon  our  men,  as  will  appear 
from  the  correspondence,  have  not  in  any 
degree  taken  the  form  of  a  manly  and  satis- 
factoiy  expression  of  regret,  much  less  of 
apology.  The  event  was  of  so  serious  a 
cnaracter  that  if  the  injuries  suffered  by 
our  men  had  been  wholly  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  a  Chilean  port,  the  incident  was 
grave  enough  to  have  called  for  some  public 
expression  of  sympathy  and  regret  firom  the 
local  authorities.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  the  affair  was  lamentable,  for  humanity 
would  require  that  expression  even  if  the 
beating  and  killing  of  our  men  had  been 
justifiable. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  incident 
is  regretted,^  coupled  with  the  statement 
that  the  affair  was  not  of  an  unusual  char- 
acter in  ports  where  foreign  sailors  are 
accustomcKi  to  meet  It  is  not  for  a  gener- 
ous and  sincere  government  to  sedc  for 
words  of  small  or  equivocal  meaning  in 
which  to  convey  to  a  friendly  power  an 
apology  for  an  offence  so  atrocious  as  this. 
In  the  case  of  the  assault  by  a  mob  in  New 
Orleans  upon  the  Spanish  consulate  in  1851, 
Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  the  Spanish  minister, 
Mr.  Calderon,  that  the  acts  complained  of 
were  a  ^*  disgraceful  and  flagrantpreach of 
duty  and  propriety,'*  and  that  his  irovem- 
ment  *'  regrets  them  as  deeply  as  Minister 
Calderon  or  his  government  could  possibly 
do;"  that  '^ these  acts  have  caused  the 
President  great   pain,  and  he  thinks  a 
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S roper  acknoWledgmeiht  is  due  to  her 
[i\ieBtv*8  government''  He  invited  the 
Spanish  consul  to  return  to  his  post,  guar- 
anteeing protection,  and  offering  to  salute 
the  Spanish  flag  if  the  consul  should  come 
in  a  Spanish  vessel.  Such  a  treatment  bv 
the  government  of  Chile  of  this  assault 
would  have  been  more  creditable  to  the 
Chilean  authorities;  and  much  less  can 
hardly  be  satisfactory  to  a  government  that 
values  its  dignity  and  honor. 

In  our  note  of  October  23d  last,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  correspondence,  a^r  receiving 
the  report  of  the  board  of  officers  appointed 
by  Captain  Schley  to  investigate  the  affair, 
the  Chilean  government  was  advised  of  the 
aspect  which  it  then  assumed,  and  called 
upon  for  anyfisicts  in  its  possession  that 
might  tend  to  modify  the  unfavorable  im- 
pression which  our  report  had  created.  It 
IS  very  dear  from  the  correspondence  that 
before  the  receipt  of  this  note  the  examina- 
tion was  regarded  by  the  police  authorities 
as  practicaUy  dosed.  It  was,  however,  re- 
opened and  protracted  through  a  period  of 
nearly  three  months.  ^  We  might  iustly 
have  complained  of  this  unreasonable  de- 
lay, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chile  was  still  provisional,  and 
with  a  disposition  to  be  forbearing  and 
hopeful  of  a  friendly  termination,  I  have 
awaited  the  report  which  has  but  recently 
been  made. 

On  the  21st  instant  I  caused  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  ^vemment  of  Chile,  by 
the  American  minister  at  Santiago,  the  con- 
clusions of  this  government  alW  a  full 
consideration  of  alTthe  evidence  and  of  every 
suggestion  affecting  this  matter,  and  to 
these  conclusions  I  adhere.  They  were 
stated  as  follows : 

"  First— That  the  assault  is  not  relieved 
of  the  aspect  which  the  early  information  of 
the  eventgave  to  it,  viz :  That  an  attack  was 
made  upon  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  having  its  origin  and  motive  in  a 
feeling  of  hostility  to  this  government,  and 
not  on  any  account  of  the  sailors  or  any  of 
them. 

*'  Second— Tliat  the  public  authorities  of 
Valparaiso  flagrantly  failed  in  their  duty  to 
protect  our  men,  and  that  some  of  the  police 
and  of  the  Chilean  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
themselves  guilty  of  unprovoked  assaults 
upon  our  sailors  before  and  after  arrest. 
He  (the  President)  thinks  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  and  of  the  inherent 
Srobabilities  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
liggin  was  killed  by  the  police  or  soldiers. 

•  "Thiid— Thathe(the  President)  is  there- 
fore compelled  to  bring  the  case  back  to  the 
position  taken  by  this  government  in  the 
note  of  Mr.  Wharton  on  October  23d  last, 

*  *  *  *  and  to  ask  for  a  suitable  apology 
and  for  some  adequate  reparation  for  the 
injury  done  to  this  country." 


In  the  same  note  the  attostion  of  the 
Chilean  government  was  called  to  the  offen- 
sive character  of  a  note  addressed  by  Mr. 
Matta,  its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
Mr.  Montt,  its  minister  at  this  capital,  on 
the  1 1  th  ult  ^  This  dispateh  was  not  offici- 
ally communicated  to  tnis  government,  but 
as  Mr.  Montt  was  directed  to  translate  it, 
and  to  give  it  to  the  press  of  this  countrv, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  could  not  pass  with- 
out official  notice.  It  was  not  only  undip- 
lomatic, but  grossly  insulting  to  our  naval 
officei^  and  to  the  Executive  Department, 
as  it  directly  imputed  untruth  and  insin- 
cerity  to  tha  reports  of  the  naval  officers 
and  to  the  official  communications  made  by 
the  Executive  Department  to  Congress.  It 
will  be  observed  that  I  have  notified  the 
Chilean  government  that  .unless  this  note 
is  at  once  withdrawn  and  an  apology  as 
public  as  the  offence  made,  I  will  terminate 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  request  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Egan 
upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  persona 
grata,  was  unaccompanied  by  any  sugges- 
tion that  could  properly  be  used  in  support 
of  it,  and  I  infer  that  the  request  is  based 
upon  official  acts  of  Mr.  Egan,  which  have 
received  the  approval  of  this  government. 
But  however  that  may  be,  I  could  not  con- 
sent to  consider  such  a  question  until  it  had 
first  been  settled  whether  our  correspond- 
ence with  Chile  could  be  conducted  upon  a 
basis  of  mutual  respect. 

In  submitting  these  papers  to  Congress 
for  that  grave  and  patriotic  consideration 
which  the  questions  involved  deinand,  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  demands  made  of  Chile  by  this  govern- 
ment should  be  adhered  to  and  enforced. 
If  the  dignity  as  well  as  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  be 
wholly  sacrificed  we  must  protect  those 
who,  in  foreign  ports,  display  the  flag  or 
wear  the  colors  or  this  government  against 
insult,  brutality,  and  death,  inflicted  in 
resentment  of  the  acts  of  their  government, 
and  not  for  any  faults  of  their  own.  It  has 
been  my  desire  in  every  way  to  cultivate 
friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  all  the 
governments  of  this  hemisphere. 

We  do  not  covet  their  territory ;  we  de- 
sire their  peace  and  prosperity.  We  look 
for  no  advantage  in  our  relations  with 
them  except  the  increased  exchanges  of 
commerce  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  benefit. 
We  regret  every  civil  contest  that  disturbs 
their  peace  and  paralyzes  their  develop- 
ment, and  are  always  ready  to  give  our 
good  offices  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  It 
must,  however,  be  understood  that  this 
government,  wnile  exercising  the  utmost 
forbearance  towards  weaker  powers,  will 
extend  its  strong  and  adequate  protection 
to  its  dtizens,  to  its  officers,  and  to  its 
humblest  sailor,  when  made  the  victims  of 
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wantonnefli  and  enidty  in  resentnient,  not !  stupid^  and  is  still  in  m  kind  of  panlynBd 
of  their  penonal  misooodact,  bat  of  the|condiaon,  mnd  has  noTer  been  able  to  do 
official  acts  of  their  goTernment.  doty  siDee," 

Upon  information  leoeiTed  that  Patrk^  |  A  daim  for  repantion  has  been  made  in 
Shields,  an  Irishman  and  probaUy  a  British '  behalf  of  this  man,  for,  wh3e  he  was  not » 
sabject,  bat  at  the  time  a  fireman  of  the,citiien  of  the  United  States,  the  doetrine 
American  steamer  Keweenaw,  in  the  harbor  loncheld  ly^  as,  as  expwssod  in  the  Coosa* 
of  Valparaiso  for  repairs,  had  been  sabjected :  Uur  Begolations,  is : 
to  personal  iiyaries  in  that  city — buvely  by '  *'The  prindples  which  are  maintained 
the  police — I  directed  the  Atlomev  ueneral  try  this  goyemment  in  r^sard  to  the  protee- 
to  cause  the  evidence  of  the  officers  and ,  tion  as  cQstingaished  firom  the  relief  of  nea- 
crew  of  that  vessel  to  betaken  npon  its  ai^  men  are  well  settled  It  is  held  that  tlie 
rival  in  San  Francisoo,  and  Chat  testimony  I  dreomstanoe  that  the  vessd  is  Ameriean 
is  also  herewith  transmitted.  lis  evidrace  that  the  seamen  on  boaid  aire 

The  bratalitv  and  even  savagery  of  the  |sach ;  and  in  every  regnlai^y  docomented 
treatmentof  this  poor  man  by  the  Chilean  I  merchant  Tessd  the  crew  will  find  their 
police  would  be  incredible  if  the  evidence ! protection  in  the  flag  that  covers  diem." 
of  Shields  was  not  supported  by  other  di-  I  have  as  yet  received  no  reply  to  cur 
rec^  testimony,  and  bjr  the  distressing  con-  note  of  the  21  st  insL,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
dition  of  the  man  himself  when  he  was  I  ought  not  to  delay  longer  to  bring  these 
finally  able  to  reach  his  vessel  The  captain  matters  to  iJie  attention  of  Congress  for 
of  the  Teasel  says  :  soch  action  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

''  He  came  back  a  wreck :  blai^  from  his  &Kif  jamin  Hajuuboh. 

neck  to  his  hips,  from  beating ;  wedc  and     Eajoimva  MAmiov,  Jan.  85,  IflBS. 
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Tli«  Jlatl«a«l  C^aTenUOBS  off  ISM. 

REPUBLICAN. 

TheKational  Repablican  ConyeDtion  for 
1892  was  called  to  meet  at  Minneapolis 
June  7th.  The  Convention  was  close  at 
hand  before  any  candidates  were  named, 
other  than  President  Harrison.  In  Feb- 
ruary Mr.  Blaine  had  written  to  Mr. 
Glarkson,  Chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, saying  that  his  name  would  not 
be  presents  as  a  candidate,  and  declininff 
in  such  positive  terms  tht^t  it  was  accepted 
as  meaning  what  it  said  at  the  time, 
liater  on  the  opposition  to  the  President's 
nomination,  led  by  a  syndicate  of  very 
strong  names — ^Platt,  of  New  York  ;  Quay, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Clarkson,  of  Iowa; 
Conger,  of  Ohio  ;  Kellogg,  of  Louisiana; 
Woloott,  of  Colorado ;  Bourne,  of  Ore- 
gon ;  Fillev,  of  Missouri — ^agreed  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  Blaine,  upon  tho  statement  that 
be  would  accept  if  his  nomination  was 

Slainly  for  the  good  of  the  partv.  Three 
ays  preceding  the  Convention  5lr.  Blaine 
suddenly  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  thus  created  the  impression  that  he 
would  accept  and  that  he  was  a  candidate. 
The  first  effect  of  the  resignation  was  to 
enthuse  his  friends,  many  of  them  already 
assembled  at  Minneapolis,  but  when  the 
correspondence  was  published,  and  its 
terseness  was  traceable  entirely  to  Mr. 
Blaine's  haste,  a  great  reaction  followed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  groups  of 
businessmen  from  all  prominent  towns  and 
cities  wired  their  delegates  of  the  change 
in  sentiment,  and  as  a  rule  they  were 
asked  to  re-nominate  President  Harrison. 
A  feeling  affected  the  Blaine  delegates, 
and  man^  of  the  leaders  began  to  look 
for  a  third  man,  in  the  person  of  Miyor 
McKinley,  the  father  of  tne  tariff  bill  of 
1890,  since  chosen  Governor  of  Ohio. 
Major  McKinley  himself  voted  for  Harri- 
son and  resisted  a  proposed  stampede  in 
bis  own  behalf,  whicn  had  been  planned  to 
plump  Ohio,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania 
solidly  for  McKinley.  The  plan  failed, 
partly  because  Harrison  had  gained  largely 
over  estimates  after  New  York  had  voted, 
and  Pennsylvania  cast  19  votes  for  him  at 
the  only  moment  which  could  have  been  at 
all  critical. 

The  Convention  organized  at  noon  on 
the  Tth^ith  MtgorMcKinley  as  its  Presi- 
dent The  first  contest  was  upon  the 
question  of  the  migority  and  minority  re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  Contests,  the 
migority  bein^  adopted  and  generally  re- 
gjftraed  as  a  victory  for  the  friends  of  Har- 
rison. The  contests  were  important  only 
in  the  case  of  Alabama,  where  two  full 
sets  of  delegates  disputed  for  the  seats. 

Senator  Woloott^f  Colorado,^  presented 
the  name  of  Mr.  Elaine,  and  it  was  sec- 


onded by  ex-Senator  Warner  Miller,  of 
New  York. 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Richard  T. 
Thompson,  of  Indiana  (on  that  day  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  a  delegate  to  every 
previous  Kepublican  National  Conven- 
tion), presented  the  name  of  President 
Harrison.  It  was  seconded  by  Chauncey 
M.  Dcpew,  of  New  York,  in  a  speech  re- 
markable for  its  force  and  eloquence. 

The  first  and  only  ballot  was  taken  on 
the  morning  of  June  10th,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

THE  BAMAlAVr  IH  DBTAII.. 


8TATB8. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Ck>lorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois « 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine ~ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio- 

Oregon...    

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Tebritories. 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Indian  Territory. 

New  Mexico. 

Oklahoma.. 

Utah.... 


Total 


15 
15 

8 

0 

4 

4 

8 
26 

0 
84 
80 
20 
11 
22 

8 

0 
14 
18 

7 

8 

28 

5 
15 

0 

4 
18 
27 

17X 

2 

1 

1 
19 

5 
13 

8 
17 
22 

8 

9 

1 
12 
19 

4 


2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 


I 


0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 
14 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8 
12 

0 

1 

2 

9 

J« 

1 
0 
6 
2 
2 
35 

fi 

0 
0 
8 
1 
3 
0 
4 
6 
0 
18 
6 
0 
2 
2 


0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


68^ 


l«iH 


a 


7 
1 
1 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
9 
1 
0 
0 
2 

11 

19 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

10 
1 
0 

45 
7 

42 
1 
2 
0 
8 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
8 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Absent  and  not  voting,  1%. 

Reed,  of  Maine,  receiyed  3  votes,  and 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  1. 
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M^or  3IcKiDley  moved  to  make  the 
nomination  unanimous,  and  it  was  adopted 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

In  response  to  the  unanimous  request  of 
the  New  York  detection,  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Eeid  was  nominated  for  V  ice-President  by 
acclamation. 

[See  Book  II.  for  Platform  and  Com- 
parison of  Platforms;  Book  IIL  for 
speech  of  Hon.'  Chauncey  M.  Depew.] 

DEMOCRATIC. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
assembled  at  Chicago,  June  21st,  and  its, 
deliberations  excited  great  interest  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  New  York  dele- 
^tion  to  the  nomination  of  Cleveland. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Oovemor'Hill, 
the  New  York  Democracy,  in  the  canvass 
of  1891,  carried  the  State,  electing  Flower 
as  Qt)vemor,  and  Hill  as  U.  S.  Senator, 
the  latter  only  after  a  severe  contest  and 
depriving  three  Republican  State  Senators 
of  their  seats  by  contests  settled  before 
partisan  courts.  The  New  York  opposi- 
tion to  Cleveland,  with  the  active  aid  of 
Tammany,  united  upon  Hill  as  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate.  ,  A  **  snap  "  or  mid-winter 
State  Convention  was  called  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention,  and  72 
Hill  men  were  chosen  and  instructed.  This 
system  of  forestalling  public  sentiment 
angered  the  Cleveland  Democrats,  who 
signed  a  protest  to  the  number  of  200,000 
and  three  months  later  elected  a  contesting 
delegation,  with  instructions  for  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Croker,  Tammany's  Chief,  and  State 
Chairman  Murphy  were  the  Hill  leaders 
at  Chicago,  and  they  gave  early  and  public 
notice,  in  very  bitter  language,  that  if 
nominated  Cleveland  could  not  carry  New 
York.  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navv  Whitney 
was  the  Cleveland  leader,  and  ne  readily 
mustered  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Convention,  and  felt  so  assured  of  victory 
that  he  advised  the  withdrawal  of  the 
contest  against  Hill's  delegation.  Singu- 
larly enough  the  minority  desired  the 
repeal  of  the  unit  rule,  for  they  had 
ascertained,  after  a  careful  canvaps,  that 
Cleveland  would  lose  enough  votes  to 
check  and  possibly  prevent  his  nomination 
if  all  of  the  delegates  were  permitted  to 
vote  separately.  Tlie  unit  rule,  however, 
was  carefully  re-enacted  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Kules. 

Governor  Wm.  L.  Wilson,  of  West 
Virginia,  was  elected  President.  Governor 
Leon*  Abbett,  of  New  Jersey,  presented 
the  name  of  Grover  Cleveland ;  William 
C.  DeWitt.  of  New  York,  that  of  Senator 
David  B.  Hill,  and  John  M.  Duncombe,  of 
Iowa,  that  of  Governor  Boies.  A  ballot 
was  reached  at  4  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  2«3d,  the  Cleveland  leaders  doing 


this  to  prevent  combinations  by  the  oppo- 
sition. 

THK  BAJLAOT  MS  OKTAII.. 


STA-m. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado*. 

Connecticat ....... 

Delaware 

Florida 

GeoiKia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky^ 

Louisiana 

Maine ^ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts..... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misslflsippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York'- 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 


Territobies. 

Alaska. 

Arizona 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Indian  Territory. 


Total. 


H 
16 
IS 

0 
12 

6 

5 
17 

0 
48 
80 

0 
20 
18 

3 

9 

6 
24 
28 
18 

8 
84 

0 
15 

0 

8 
20 

0 

8H 
6 

14 

8 
64 

8 

2 

7 
24 
23 

8 
12 

8 

7 
24 

3 


2 
5 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 


2 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

72 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 

11 
0 
1 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


617>^    115 


& 


1 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

26 
0 
2 

11 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
8 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
16 
0 
0 
0 
13 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


103 


s 


o 
O 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

h 

0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
8 
0 
3 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a 
■c 
S 


o 

CO 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

I 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Number  of  votes  cast,  909 J.  Necessary 
to  a  choice,  607. 

Of  the  scattering  votes  Campbell  got  two 
from  Alabama. 

Carlisle  got  3  from  Florida,  6  from  Ken- 
tucky, 5  from  Ohio.     Total  14. 

Stephenson  got  16}  from  North  Carolina, 

Pattison  got  1  from  West  Virginia. 

Russell  got  1  from  Massachusetts. 

Whitney  got  1  from  Maine. 

Adlai  E.Stevenson, of  Illinois,  former  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  was  nominated 
Vice  President  on  the  first  ballot,  his  chief 
competitor  being  Senator  Gray,  of  Indiana. 
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[See  Book  11.  for  Democratic  National 
Platform  and  Compariaon ;  Book  III.  tor 
Governor  Abbett's  speech  nominating 
Cleveland.] 

A  notable  scene  in  tbe  Convention  was 
created  by  Mr.  Neal,  of  Ohio,  who  moved 
to  substitute  a  radical  free  trade  plank  as  a 
substitute  for  the  somewhat  moderate  ut- 
terances reported  by  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Vilas,  who  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Platform.  The  substitute 
denounced  the  protective  tariff  as  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Neal  made  an  earnest  speech  in 
support  of  his  substitute  and  was  ably  sec- 
onded by  Mr*  Watterson. 

Mr.Vilaa  replied  defending  the  majority 
report  in  a  vigorous  speech,  which  was  as 
generously  applauded  as  tbat  which  pre- 
ceded. TheaeDate  was  animated  and  made 
specially  interesting  by  the  suggestions  and 
calls  from  the  galleries.  The  substitute  was 
finally  accepted  by  Chairman  Jones  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  the^  friends  of  the  substitute,  who 
persisted  in  having  a  roll  call  upon  its 
adoption. 

A  synopsis  of  the  platform  was  submit- 
ted to  ana  received  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
Neal  substitute  was  prepaied  by  the  anti- 
Cleveland  leaders,  and  the  fact  that  the 


roll  call  was  persisted  in  by  the  anti-Cleve- 
land men  gave  color  to  this  report 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
excitement  preceding  the  roll  call,  and  its 
progress  was  watched  with  as  much  interest 
as  though  its  result  was  to  decide  the 
nomination.  The  States  at  the  head  of 
the  roll  generally  cast  their  votes  accord- 
ing to  what  was  believed  to  be  the  feeling 
of  their  delegations  on  the  Presidency,  but 
later  on  the  order  was  more  varied,  States 
known  to  be  for  Cleveland  casting  their 
solid  vote  for  the  substitute.  New  York 
was  loudly  cheered  when  the  72  votes  of 
the  State  were  given  for  the  substitute.  It 
was  a  most  inconsistent  vote,  as  Tammany 
is  not  regarded  as  a  free  trade  organization 
— rather  as  one  favoring  moderate  tariffs. 
A  ripple  of  excitement  was  occasioned 
when  Chairman  Hensel  cast  the  64  votes  of 
Pennsylvania  against  the  substitute.  Mr. 
Wallace  protested  that  15  of  tbe  delegates 
favored  the  substitute,  and  he  demanded 
that  the  delegation  be  polled.  A  colloquy 
followed  between  Hensel  and  Wallace  on 
the  rules  of  the  Convention,  and  the  point 
raised  by  the  former  that  Wallace's  motion 
was  not  in  order  under  the  unit  rules  was 
sustained  bv  the  Chair. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  564  for  the 
substitute  and  342  against  it. 
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POUTIOAL  PLATFORMa 


THE  FIEOT  POLITICAL  PLATFORM  ENUNCIATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
COMMAND  OENEBAL  ATTENTION  WAS  DRAWN  BY  MR.  MADISON  IN  1798,  WHOSE 
OBJECT  WAS  TO  PRONOUNCE  THE  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS  UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 
AND  TO  DEFINE  THE  BIGHTS  OF  THE  STATES. 


Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798. 

Pronouncing  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Loan  to  he  uncon- 
ttitutionai..,  and  Defining  the  rightt  of  the  States. — 
Drawn  by  Mr.  Madiatm. 

In  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates^ 

Friday,  Dee.  21, 1798. 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  doth  unequivocally  express  a 
firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  constitution  of  this  state,  against  every 
aggression  either  foreign  or  domestic ;  and 
that  they  will  support  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  all  measures  war- 
ranted by  the  former. 

That  this  Assembly  most  solemnly  de- 
clares a  warm  attachment  to  the  Union  of 
the  states,  to  maintain  which  it  pledges  its 

Sowers ;  and,  that  for  this  end,  it  is  their 
uty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every  in- 
fraction of  those  principles  which  consti- 
tute the  only  basis  of  that  Union,  because 
a  faith^l  observance  of  them  can  alone 
secure  its  existence  and  the  public  happi- 
ness. 

That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and 
peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government,  as  re- 
sulting from  the  compact  to  which  the 
states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain 
sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  con- 
stituting that  compact,  as  no  farther  valid 
than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that  in 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dan- 

ferous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted 
y  the  said  compact,  tne  states,  who  are 
Sarties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in 
uty  bound«  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the 


progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintainiip; 
within  their  respective  limits  the  authori- 
ties, rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  \o 
them. 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  aLio 
express  its  deep  regret,  that  a  spirit  has, 
in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested  by 
the  federal  government,  to  enlarge  its 
powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  co:a- 
stitutional  charter  which  defines  them; 
and,  that  indications  have  appeared  (if  a 
design  to  expound  certain  general  phrsi«es 
(which,  having  been  copiea  from  the  very 
limited  grant  of  powers  in  the  former  Xr- 
tides  of  Ck)nfederation,  were  the  less  liable 
to  be  misconstrued)  so  as  to  destroy  the 
meaning  and  efiect  of  the  particular 
enumeration  which  necessarily  explains, 
and  limits  the  general  phrases,  ana  so  as 
to  consolidate  tne  states  by  degrees  into 
one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  tenaency  and 
inevitable  result  of  which  would  be,  to 
transform  the  present  republican  system 
of  the  United  States  into  an  absolute,  or  at 
best  a  mixed  monarchy. 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  par- 
ticularly protest  against  the  palpable  and 
alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution, 
in  the  two  late  cases  of  the  "  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts,"  passed  at  the  last  sessicn 
of  Congress ;  the  first  of  which  exercises  a 
power  nowhere  delisted  to  the  federal 
government,  and  which,  by  uniting  l^is- 
lative  and  judicial  powers  to  those  of 
executive,  subverts  the  general  principles 
of  free  government,  as  well  as  the  particu- 
lar organization  and  positive  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Constitution;   and  the  other 
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ol*  which  acts  exercises,  in  like  manner,  a 

Eower  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution, 
ut  on  the  contrary,  expressly  and  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  one  of  the  amendments 
thereto;  a  power  which,  more  than  any 
other,  ought  to  produce  universal  alarm, 
because  it  is  levelled  against  the  right  or 
freely  examining  public  characters  and 
measures,  and  of  free  communication 
among  the  people  thereon,  which  has  ever 
been  justly  deemed  the  only  etlectual 
guardian  of  every  other  right. 

That  this  state  having  by  its  Conven- 
tion, which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, expressly  declared,  that  among  other 
essential  rights,  "  the  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged, 
restrained,  or  modified  by  any  authority 
of  the  United  States,"  and  from  its  extreme 
anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  from  every 
possible  attack  of  sophistry  and  ambition. 
Laving  with  other*states  recommended  an 
amendment  for  that  purpose,  which  amend- 
ment was,  in  due  time,  annexed  to  the 
Constitution,  it  would  mark  a  reproachful 
inconsistency,  and  criminal  degeneracy,  if 
an  indifference  were  now  shown  to  the 
most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the 
rights,  thus  declared  and  secured ;  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  precedent  which 
may  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

That  the  good  people  of  this  common- 
wealth, having  ever  felt,  and  continuing  to 
feel  the  most  sincere  affection  for  their 
brethren  of  the  other  states;  the  truest 
anxiety  for  establishing  and  perpetuating 
the  Union  of  all :  and  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  that  Constitution,  which  is  the 
pledge  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  in- 
strument of  mutual  happiness ;  the  General 
Assembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like 
dispositions  in  the  other  States,  in  confi- 
dence that  they  will  concur  with  this  com- 
monwealth, in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby 
declare,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  are  uncon- 
stitutional; and,  that  the  necessary  and 
proper  measures  will  be  taken  by  each  for 
co-operating  with  this  state,  in  maintain- 
ing unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
iiberties,  reserved  to  the  states,  respectively, 
or  to  the  people. 

That  the  governor  be  desired  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the 
executive  authori^  of  each  of  the  other 
states,  with  a  request  that  the  same  may  be 
communicated  to  the  legislature  thereof; 
and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  each  of  the 
Senators  and  Kepresentatives  representing 
this  state  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Attest,  John  Stewart. 

1798.  December  24th.  Agreed  to  by  the 
Senate.  H.  Brooke. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  General  Assembly. 
John  Stewart,  Keeper  of  Kolls. 


Extracts  from  the  Address  to  the  PeopU 
which  accompanied  the  foregoing  rewila- 
tions : — 

Fellow  -  Citizens :  Unwilling  •to  shrink 
from  our  representative  responsilulity, 
conscious  of  the  purity  of  our  motives,  but 
acknowledging  your  right  to  supervise  ou 
conduct,  we  invite  v^r  serious  attention 
to  the  emergency  which  dictated  the  sub- 
joined resolutions.  Whilst  we  disdain  to 
alarm  you  by  ill-founded  jealousies,  we 
recommend  an  investigation,  guided  by 
the  coolness  of  wisdom,  and  a  decision  bot- 
tomed, on  firmness  but  tempered  wi^ 
moderation. 

It  would  be  perfidious  in  those  intrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  state  sover- 
eignty, and  acting  under  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  the  following  oath :  "  I  do  swear, 
that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
UnitedStates,"  notto  warn  you  of  encroach- 
ments, which,  though  clothed  ynth  the 
pretext  of  necessity,  or  disguised  by  arpi- 
ments  of  expediency,  may  yet  establisli 
precedents,  which  may  ultimately  devote  a 
generous  and  unsuspicious  people  to  all 
the  consequences  of  usurped  power. 

Encroachments,  springing  from  a  govern- 
ment whose  organization  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  the  co-operation  of  ^e 
states,  furnish  the  strongest  incitements 
upon  the  state  legislatures  to  watchfulness, 
and  impose  upon  them  the  strongest  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  unimpaired  ue  line  of 
partition. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  states  under  in- 
fractions of  the  federal  compact,  would 
either  beget  a  speedy  consolidation,  by 
precipitating  the  state  governments  into 
impotcncy  and  contempt;  or  prepare 4Ae 
way  for  a  revolution,  by  a  repetition  of 
these  infractions,  until  the  people  are 
aroused  to  appear  in  the  majesty  of  their 
strength.  It  13  to  avoid  these  calamities, 
that  we  exhibit  to  the  people  the  momen- 
tous question,  whether  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  yield  to  a  construc- 
tion which  defies  every  restraint  and  over- 
whelms the  best  hopes  of  republicanism. 

Exhortations  to  disregard  domestic  usur- 
pations until  foreign  danger  shall  have 
passed,  is  an  artifice  which  may  be  for  ever 
used ;  because  the  possessors  of  power,  who 
are  the  advocates  for  its  extension,  can 
ever  create  national  embarrassments,  to  be 
successively  employed  to  soothe  the  people 
into  sleep,  whilst  thst  power  is  swelling 
silently,  secretly,  and  fatiuly.  Of  the  same 
character  are  insinuations  of  a  foreign  in- 
fiuence,  which  seize  upon  a  laudable  en- 
thusiasm against  danger  from  a  broad,  and 
distort  it  bv  an  unnatural  application,  so 
as  to  blina  your  eyes  against  danger  at 
home. 

The  sedition  act  presents  a  scene  which 
was  never  expected  ny  the  early  fi*iends  of 
the  Constitution.    It  was  then  admitted 
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that  the  state  sovereigntieB  were  only  di- 
minished by  powers  specifically  enumer- 
ated, or  Accessary  to  carry  the  specified 
powers  into  eflect.  Now  f^eral  authority 
IS  deduced  from  implication,  and  from  the 
existence  of  state  law  it  is  inferred  that 
Congress  possesses  ff^imilar  power  of  legis- 
lation ;  wnence  Ck>ngress  will  be  endowed 
with  a  power  of  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  and  the  states  will  be  stript  of 
every  right  reserved  by  the  concurrent 
claims  of  a  paramount  legislature. 

The  sedition  act  is  the  offspring  of  these 
tremendous  pretensions,  which  inflict  a 
death  wound  on  the  sovereignty  of  these 
states. 

For  the  honor  of  American  understand- 
ing, we  will  not  believe  that  the  people 
have  been  allured  into  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  by  an  afiectation  of  defining 
powers,  whilst  the  preamble  would  admit 
a  construction  whicn  would  erect  the  will 
of  Congress  into  a  power  paramount  in  all 
cases,  and  therefore  limited  in  none.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the  objects 
for  which  the  Constitution  was  formed 
were  deemed  attainable  onlv  by  a  particu- 
lar enumeration  and  specification  of  each 
power  granted  to  the  federal  government ; 
reserving  all  others  to  the  people,  or  to  the 
states.  And  yet  it  is  in  vain  we  search  for 
any  specified  power,  embracing  the  right 
of  l^islation  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Had  the  states  been  despoiled  of  their 
sovereignty    bv    the    generality    of    the 

Ereamble,  and  had  the  federal  government 
een  endowed  with  whatever  mev  should 
jud^e  to  be  instrumental  towaros  union, 
justice,  tranquillitv,  common  defence,  gen- 
eral wel&re,  and  the  preservation  of  liberty 
nothing  could  have  been  more  frivolous 
than  an  enumeration  of  powers. 

All  the  preceding  arguments  rising  from 
a  deficiency  of  constitutional  power  in  Con- 
gress, applv  to  the  alien  act,  and  this  act  is 
liable  to  otner  objections  peculiar  to  itself. 
If  a  suspicion  that  aliens  are  dangerous 
constitute  the  justification  of  that  power 
exercised  over  them  by  Congress,  then  a 
similar  suspicion  will  justify  the  exercise 
of  a  similar  power  over  natives.  Because 
there  is  notking  in  the  Constitution  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  power  of  a  state  to 
fermit  the  residence  of  natives  and  aliens, 
t  is  therefore  a  right  originally  possessed, 
and  never  surrendered  by  the  respective 
«tates,  and  which  is  rendered  dear  and 
valuable  to  Virginia,  because  it  is  assailed 
through  the  bosom  of  the  Constitution, 
and  because  her  peculiar  situation  renders 
the  easv  admission  of  artisans  and  labor- 
era  an  interest  of  vast  importance. 

Bat  this  bill  contains  other  features,  still 
more  alarming  and  dangerous.  It  dispen- 
ee0  with  the  trial  by  juiy :  it  violates  the 
judicial  system;  it  confounds  legislative,, 


executive,  and  judicial  powers ;  it  punishes 
without  trial ;  and  it  oestows  upon  the 
President  despotic  power  over  a  numerous 
class  of  men.  Are  such  measures  consistent 
with  our  constitutional  principles?  And 
will  an  accumulation  of  power  so  extensive 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  over  aliens^ 
secure  to  natives  the  blessings  of  republi- 
can liberty  ? 

If  measures  can  mould  governments, 
and  if  an  uncontrolled  power  of  construc- 
tion is  surrendered  to  those  who  administer 
them,  their  progress  may  be  easilv  foreseen 
and  their  end  easily  foretold.  A  lover  of 
monarch V,  who  opens  the  treasures  of  cor- 
ruption, by  distributing  emolument  among 
devoted  partisans,  may  at  the  same  time  be 
approaching  his  object,  and  deluding  the 
people  with  professions  of  republicanism. 
He  may  confound  monarchy  and  republic- 
anism, '  by  the  art  of  definition.  He  may 
varnish  over  the  dexterity  which  ambitii»u 
never  fails  to  display^  with  the  pliancy  i»f 
language,  the  seauction  of  expediency,  ox 
the  prejudices  of  the  times.  And  he  may 
come  at  length  to  avow  that  so  extensive 
a  territory  as  that  of  the  United  States  cai\ 
onlv  be  governed  by  the  energies  of  mcm- 
archy ;  mat  it  cannot  be  defended,  except 
by  standing  armies ;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
united,  except  by  consolidation. 

Measures  have  already  been  adopted 
which  m&j  lead  to  these  consequences. 
They  consist: 

In  fiscal  systems  and  arrangements,  which 
keep  a  host  of  commercial  and  wealthy 
individuals,  embodied  and  obedient  to  the 
mandates  of  the  treasury. 

In  armies  and  navies,  which  will,  on  /he 
one  hand,  enlist  the  tendency  of  man  to 
pay  homage  to  his  fellow-creature  who  rt\n 
leed  or  honor  him ;  and  on  the  other,  eui- 
ploy  the  principle  of  fear,  by  punishing 
imaginary  insurrections,  under  the  pretext 
of  preventive  justice. 

in  swarms  oif  officers,  civil  and  military, 
who  can  inculcate  political  tenets  tending 
to  consolidation  and  monarchv,  both  by 
indulgences  and  severities ;  and  can  act  as 
spies  over  the  free  exercise  of  human  reason. 

In  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  investing  tne  executive  with  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicitd  powers,  over 
a  numerous  body  of  men. 

And,  that  we  may  shorten  the  catalogue, 
in  establishing  by  successive  precedents 
such  a  mode  oi  construing  the  Constitution 
as  will  rapidly  remove  every  restraint  upon 
federal  power. 

Let  history  be  consulted ;  let  the  man  of 
experience  reflect ;  nay,  let  the  artificers 
of  monarchy  be  asked  what  further  mate- 
rials they  can  need  for  building  up  their 
favorite  system  ? 

These  are  solemn,  but  painful  truths; 
and  yet  we  recommend  it  to  you  not  to  for- 
get me  possibility  of  danger  from  without 
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although  danger  threatens  ns  from  within. 
Usurpation  is  indeed  dreadful,  but  against 
foreign  invasion,  if  that  should  happen,  let 
us  rise  with  hearts  and  hands  united,  and 
repel  the  attack  with  the  zeal  of  freemen, 
who  will  strengthen  their  title  to  examine 
and  correct  domestic  measures  by  having 
defended  their  country  against  foreign  ag- 
gression. 

Pledged  as  we  are,  fellow-citizens,  to 
these  sacred  engagements,  we  yet  humbly 
and  fervently  implore  the  Almighty  Dis- 
poser of  events  to  avert  from  our  land  war 
and  usurpation,  the  scourges  of  mankind ; 
to  permit  our  fields  to  be  cultivated  in 
peace;  to  instill  into  nations  the  love  of 
friendly  intercourse ;  to  suffer  our  youth  to 
be  educated  in  virtue:  and  to  preserve  our 
morality  from  the  pollution  invariably  in- 
cident to  habits  of  war ;  to  prevent  the 
laborer  and  husbandman  from  being  har- 
assed by  taxes  and  imposts;  to  remove 
from  ambition  the  means  of  disturbing  the 
commonwealth;  to  annihilate  all  pretexts 
for  power  afforded  bv  war;  to  maintain 
the  Constitution ;  and  to  bless  our  nation 
with  tranquillity,  under  whose  benign  in- 
fluence we  may  reach  the  summit  of  hap- 
piness and  glory,  to  which  we  are  destined 
by  Nature  and  Nature's  GK)d. 

Attest,        John  Stewart,  C.  H.  D. 

1799,  Jan.  23.    Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

H.  Brooke,  C.  S. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original,  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  (General  Assembly. 

JOHX  Stewart,  Keeper  of  Rolls. 


Ansifren  ot  the  aevend  State  liCgUlatitres. 

State  of  Delaware. — In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Feb.  1,  1799.  Resolved, 
By  the  Senate  and  House  -of  Representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  Delaware,  in  General 
Assembly  met,  that  they  consider  the  reso- 
lutions from  the  state  of  Virginia  as  a  very 
ui^ustifiable  interference  with  the  general 
government  and  constituted  authorities  of 
we  United  States,  and  of  dangerous  tend- 
ency, and  therefore  not  fit  subject  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Ibaac  Davis,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Stephen  Lewis,  Speaker  of  the  H.  of 
R'8.    Test-^ 

John  Fisher,  C.  S. 
John  Caldwell,  C.  H.  R. 

State  op  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations. — ^In  General  As- 
sembly, February,  A.  D.  1799.  Certain 
resolutions  of  the  Legi  jlature  of  Virginia, 
\^assed  on  21st  of  December  last,  being 
tommunicated  to  thia  Assembly, 


1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  tliia 
legislature,  the  second  section  of  third  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  these  words,  to  wit :  The  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States^  vests 
in  the  federal  courts,  exclusively,  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ultimately,  the  authority  of  deciding  on 
the  constitutionality  of  any  act  or  law  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  for  any  state  le«sla- 
ture  to  assume  that  authorify,  would  De, 

1st.  Blending  together  legislative  and 
judicial  powers. 

2d.  Hazarding  an  interruption  of  the 
peace  of  the  states  by  civil  discord,  in  case 
of  a  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  state 
legislatures ;  each  state  haying,  in  that 
case,  no  resort  for  vindicating  its  own 
opinions,  but  to  the  strength  of  its  o?ru 
arm. 

3d.  Submitting  most  important  qne% 
tions  of  law  to  less  competent  tribunah ; 
and 

4th.  An  infraction  of  the  Constitation 
of  the  United  States,  expressed  in  plain 
terms. 

8.  Resolved,  That  although  for  the  al»ove 
reasons,  this  legislature,  in  their  public 
capacity,  do  not  feel  themselves  authoriiced 
to  consider  and  decide  on  the  constita- 
tionality  of  the  sedition  and  alien  laws  (so 
called)  ;  yet  they  are  called  upon  by  the 
exigency  of  this  occasion,  to  declare,  that 
in  their  private  opinions,  these  laws  are 
within  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress, 
and  promotive  of  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  goventor  commu- 
nicate these  resolutions  to  the  supreme  <•:{- 
ecutive  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  express  to  him  that  this  l^isla- 
ture  cannot  contemplate,  without  extreme 
concern  and  regret,  the  many  evil  and 
fatal  consequences  which  may  flow  from 
the  venr  unwarrantable  resolutions  afore- 
said, of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  passed 
on  the  twenty -first  day  of  December  last 

A  true  copy.        Samuel  £ddt,  Sec. 

Commonwealth  of  MAflSAcmjtugri^ 
—In  Senate,  Feb.  9,  1799.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  having  taken  into 
serious  consideration  the  resolutions  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  passed  the  2l8t  day  of 
December  last,  and  communicated  by 
his  excellency  the  governor,  relative  to 
certain  supposed  infractions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  b^  the  gov- 
ernment thereof,  and  bein^  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness,  prosperity^  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  these  United  StafceSw 
and  to  maintain  that  union  of  the  seTeral 
states,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  ;  and  being  bound  by  solemn  oath 
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to  support  and  defend  that  Ck>n3titation, 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  professions 
of  their  attachment  to  it,  or  of  their  firm 
determination  to  support  it  against  every 
aggression,  foreign  or  domestic. 

But  they  deem  it  their  duty  solemnly  to 
declare,  that  while  they  hold  sacred  the 
principle,  that  consent  of  the  people  is  the 
only  pure  source  of  just  and  legitimate 
power,  they  cannot  admit  the  right  of  the 
state  legislatures  to  denounce  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  government  to  which  the 
people  themselves,  by  a  solemn  compact, 
nave  exclusively  committed  their  national 
concerns:  That,  although  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  vigilance  among  the  people  is 
alwa^  to  be  cherished,  yet  an  unreasona- 
ble jealousy  of  the  men  of  their  choice, 
and  a  recurrence  to  measures  of  extremity, 
upon  groundless  or  trivial  pretexts,  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  destroy  all  rational  lib- 
erty at  home,  and  to  deprive  the  United 
States  of  the  most  essential  advantages  in 
their  relations  abroad :  That  this  legisla- 
ture are  persuaded  that  the  decision  of  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  the 
construction  of  all  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  are  exclusively  vested  oy  the 
people  in  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

That  the  people  in  that  solemn  compact, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  have  not  constituted  the  state 
legislatures  the  judges  of  the  acts  or  mea- 
sures of  the  federal  government,  but  have 
confided  to  them  the  power  of  proposing 
such  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  the  in- 
terests, or  conformable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  whom  they  represent. 

Tnat  by  this  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, an  amicable  and  dispassionate 
remedy  is  pointed  out  for  anjr  evil  which 
experience  may  prove  to  exist,  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
may  be  preserved  without  interruption. 

But,  should  the  respectable  state  of  Vir- 
ginia persist  in  the  assumption  of  the 
right  to  declare  the  acts  of  the  national 
government  unconstitutional,  and  should 
she  oppose  successfully  her  force  and  will 
to  those  of  the  nation,  the  Constitution 
would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher,  to  the 
form  and  pageantry  of  authority,  without 
the  energy  of  power.  Everv  act  of  the 
federal  government  which  thwarted  the 
views  or  checked  the  ambitious  projects  of 
a  particular  state,  or  of  its  leading  and  in- 
fiuential  members,  would  be  the  object  of 
opposition  and  of  remonstrance;  while 
the  people,  convulsed  and  confused  by  the 
convict  between  two  hostile  jurisdictions, 
enjoying  the  protection  of  neither,  would 
be  weaned  into  a  submission  to  some  bold 
leader,  who  would  establish  himself  on  the 
rains  of  both« 
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The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  al- 
though they  do  not  themselves  claim  tiiie 
right,  nor  admit  the  authority  of  any  of 
the  state  governments,  to  decide  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  the  federal 

fovemment,  still,  lest  their  silence  should 
e  construed  into  disapprobation^  or  at 
best  into  a  doubt  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  acts  referred  to  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and,  as  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  has  called  for  an  expression  of 
their  sentiments,  do  explicitly  declare,  that 
they  consider  the  acts  of  Ck>n^es8,  com- 
monly called  "the  alien  and  sedition  acts," 
not  only  constitutional,  but  expedient  and 
necessary:  That  the  former  act  respects 
a  description  of  persons  whose  rights  were 
not  particularly  contemplated  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  who  are  en- 
titled only  to  a  temporary  protection, 
while  they  yield  a  temporary  allegiance ; 
a  protection  which  ought  to  be  withdrawn 
whenever  they  become  "  dangerous  to  the 
public  safety,"  or  are  found  guilty  of 
**  treasonable  machination  "  against  the 
government :  That  Congress  having  been 
especially  intrusted  by  the  people  with  the 
general  defence  of  the  nation,  had  notonlj 
the  right,  but  were  bound  to  protect  it 
against  internal  as  well  as  external  foes. 
That  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  pass- 
ing the  act  concerning  aliens,  were  threat- 
ened with  actual  invasion,  had  been  driv- 
en by  the  unjust  and  ambitious  conduce  of 
the  French  government  into  warlike  pre- 

Earations,  expensive  and  burthensome,  and 
ad  then,  within  the  bosom  of  the  coun- 
try, thousands  of  aliens,  who,  we  doubt 
not,  were  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  ex- 
ternal attack. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  believed,  that  the 
United  States  should  have  waited  till  the 
poignard  had  in  fact  been  plunged.  The 
removal  of  aliens  is  the  usual  preliminary 
of  hostility,  and  is  justified  by  the  invari- 
able usages  of  nations.  Actual  hostility 
had  unhappily  long  been  experienced,  and 
a  formal  declaration  of  it  the  government 
had  reason  daily  to  expect  The  Law, 
therefore,  was  just  and  salutary,  and  no 
officer  could,  with  so  much  propriety,  be 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  it,  as  the 
one  in  whom  the  Constitution  has  reposed 
the  executive  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  sedition  act,  so  called,  is.  ia  the 
opinion  of  this  legislature,  equaliy  defen- 
sible. The  (General  Assemolj  of  V irginia, 
in  their  resolve  under  consideration,  ob- 
serve, that  when  that  state  by  its  conven- 
tion ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  it 
expressly  declared,  '^That^  among  other 
essential  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled, 
abridged,  restrained^  or  modified  bv  any 
authority  of  the  United  States,"  ana  from 
its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights 
from  every  possible  attack  of  sophistry  or 
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ambition,  with  other  states,  recommend 
an  amendment  for  that  purpose:'  which 
amendment  was,  in  due  tmie,  annexed  to 
the  Constitution ;  but  they  did  not  surely 
expect  that  the  proceedings  of  their  state 
convention  were  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Union.  The  words 
of  that  amendment,  on  this  subject,  are, 
**  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

The  act  complained  of  is  no  aoridgment 
of  the  freedom  of  either.  The  genuine 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  is  the  lib- 
erty to  utter  and  publish  the  truth ;  but 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  to 
utter  and  publish  the  truth,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  licentiousness  in 
speaking  and  writing,  that  is  only  em- 
ployed in  propagating  falsehood  ana  slan- 
der. This  freedom  of  the  press  has  been 
explicitly  secured  by  most,  if  not  all,  the 
state  constitutions ;  and  of  this  provision 
there  has  been  generally  but  one  construc- 
tion among  enlightened  men ;  that  it  is  a 
security  for  the  rational  use  and  not  the 
abuse  of  the  press ;  of  which  the  courts  of 
law,  the  juries,  and  peoole  will  judge;  this 
right  is  not  infringed,  but  confirmed  and 
established  by  the  late  act  of  Congress. 

By  th(  Constitution,  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  departments  of  gov- 
ernment are  ordained  and  established; 
and  general  enumerated  powers  vested  in 
them  respectively,  including  those  which 
are  prohibited  to  the  several  states.  Cer- 
tain powers  are  granted  in  general  terms 
by  the  people  to  their  general  government, 
for  the  purposes  of  their  safety  and  protec- 
tion. The  government  is  not  only  em- 
powered, but  it  is  made  their  duty  to  re- 
pel invasions  and  suppress  insurrections ; 
to  guaranty  to  the  several  states  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government ;  to  protect  each 
state  a^inst  invasion,  and,  when  applied 
to,  against  domestic  violence ;  to  hear  and 
decide  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  and  under  an^ 
treaty  or  law  made  in  pursuance  thereof; 
and  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  and  relating  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Whenever,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  eflfect  any  of  the  objects  de- 
signated, it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  all 
just  rules  of  construction,  to  infer,  that  the 
usual  means  and  powers  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  that  object,  are  also  granted : 
But  the  Constitution  has  left  no  occasion 
to  resort  to  implication  for  these  powers ; 
it  has  made  an  express  grant  of  them,  in 
the  8th  section  of  the  first  article,  which 
ordains,  "  That  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
forgoing  powers,  ana  all  other  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof." 


This  Constitution  has  established  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  but  has 
made  no  provisions  for  its  protection,  even 
against  such  improper  conduct  in  its  pres- 
ence, as  might  (usturb  its  proceedingB,  un- 
less expressed  in  the  section  before  recited. 
But  as  no  statute  has  been  passed  on  this 
subject,  this  protection  is,  and  has  been 
for  nine  years  past,  uniformly  found  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  and  usages  of 
the  common  law.  The  same  prot^tion 
may  unquestionably  be  afforded  by  a  stat- 
ute passed  in  virtue  of  the  before-men> 
tioned  section,  as  necessary  and  proper,  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
in  that  department.  A  construction  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Constitution,  per- 
fectly just  and  fair,  will,  on  analogous 
principles,  extend  protection  and  security 
against  the  offences  in  question,  to  th]e 
other  departments  of  government,  in  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  trusts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
bound  by  his  oath  "  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution,"  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly made  his  duty,  "  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ; "  but  this 
would  be  impracticable  by  any  created 
being,  if  there  could  be  no  legal  restraint 
of  those  scandalous  misrepresentations  of 
his  measures  and  motives,  which  directly 
tend  to  rob  him  of  the  public  confidence. 
And  equally  impotent  would  be  every 
other  public  officer,  if  thus  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  seditious. 

It  is  holden  to  be  a  truth  most  clear,  that 
the  important  trusts  before  enumerated 
cannot  be  discharged  by  the  government 
to  which  they  are  committed,  without  the 
power  to  restrain  seditious  practices  and 
unlawful  combinations  against  itself,  and 
to  protect  the  officers  thereof  from  abusive 
misrepresentations.  Had  the  Constitution 
withheld  this  power,  it  would  have  made 
the  government  responsible  for  the  effects 
without  any  control  over  the  causes  which 
naturally  produce  them,  and  would  have 
essentially  failed  of  answering  the  great 
ends  for  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  declare,  in  the  first  clause  of  that  in- 
strument, that  they  establish  the  same, 
viz :  "  To  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  warfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  posteritr." 

Seditious  practices  and  unlawful  combi- 
nations against  the  federal  government,  or 
any  officer  thereof,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  as  well  as  licentiousness  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  were  punishable  on  the 
principles  of  common  law  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  before  the  act  in  ques- 
tion was  passed.  This  act  then  is  an  ame- 
lioration of  that  law  in  favor  of  the  party 
accused,  as  it  mitigates  the  punishment 
which  that  authorizes,  and  aamits  of  any 
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investigation  of  public  men  and  measures 
which  IS  regulated  by  truth.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  protect  men  in  office,  onl^  as 
they  are  agents  of  the  people.  Its  object 
is  to  afford  legal  security  to  public  offices 
and  trusts  created  for  the  safety  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  and  thereiore  the  se- 
curity derived  from  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  and  is  their  right. 

The  construction  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  existing  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
the  act  complained  of^  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  most  deliberately  and  firmly 
believe  results  from  a  just  and  full  view  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  Constitution :  and 
they  consider  that  act  to  be  wise  and  ne- 
cessary, as  an  audacious  and  unorincipled 
spirit  of  falsehood  and  abuse  haa  been  too 
long  unremittingly  exerted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perverting  public  opinion,  and 
threatened  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
whole  fabric  of  government. 

The  legislature  further  declare,  that  in 
the  foregoing  sentiments  they  have  ex- 
pressed the  general  opinion  of  their  consti- 
tuents, who  have  not  only  acquiesced 
without  complaint  in  those  particular 
measures  of  tne  federal  government,  but 
have  given  their  explicit  approbation  by 
re-electing  those  men  who  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  them«  Nor  is  it  apprehended, 
that  the  citizens  of  this  state  will  be  ac- 
cused of  supineness  or  of  an  indifference 
to  their  constitutional  rights;  for  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  regard  with  due  vi- 
gilance the  conduct  of  the  government,  on 
the  other,  their  freedom,  safety  and  happi- 
ness require,  that  they  should  defend  that 
government  and  its  constitutional  mea- 
sures against  the  open  or  insidious  attacks 
of  any  foe,  Whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

And,  lasth",  that  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sacnusetts  &el  a  strong  conviction,  that 
the  several  United  States  are  connected 
by  a  common  interest  which  ought  to  ren- 
der their  union  indissoluble,  and  that  this 
state  will  always  co-operate  with  its  con- 
federate states  m  rendering  that  union  pro- 
ductive of  mutual  security,  freedom,  and 
happiness. 

bent  down  for  concurrence. 

Samuel  Philips,  President 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb. 
13, 1799. 

Bead  and  concurred. 

Edwabd  H.  Bobbins,  Speaker. 

A  true  copy.    Attest, 

John  Avbby,  Secretary. 

State  op  New  York. — ^In  Senate, 
March  5,  1799. — ^Whereas,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  established  for 
themselves  a  free  and  independent  national 
government:  And  whereas  it  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  every  government,  that 
it  have  authority  to  defend  and  preserve 


its  constitutional  powers  inviolate,  inas- 
much as  ever^  infringement  thereof  tends 
to  its  subversion:  And  whereas  the  judi- 
cial power  extends  expressly  to  all  caaeb  of 
law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution ana  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
whereby  the  interference  of  the  l^islatures 
of  the  particular  states  in  those  cases  is 
manifestly  excluded:  And  whereas  our 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  eminent- 
ly depend  on  the  preservation  of  the  Imion^ 
in  order  to  which,  a  reasonable  confidence 
in  the  constituted  authorities  and  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people  is  indispen- 
saole :  And  whereas  every  measure  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  that  conndence  has  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  usefiilness  of  our  pub- 
lic fiinctionaries,  and  to  excite  jealousies 
equally  hostile  to  rational  liberty,  and  tl\p 
principles  of  a  good  republican  govern- 
ment :  And  whereas  the  Senate,  not  per- 
ceiving that  the  rights  of  the  particuliur 
states  nave  been  violated,  nor  any  uncon- 
stitutional powers  assumed  by  the  genend 
government,  cannot  forbear  to  express  the 
anxiety  and  regret  with  which  they  observe 
the  inflammatory  and  pernicious  senti- 
ments and  doctrines  which  are  contained 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of. 
Virginia  and  Kentucky — sentiments  and 
doctrines,  no  less  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  union,  tiban  destructive  to 
the  Federal  government  and  unjust  to 
those  whom  the  people  have  elected  to  ad- 
minister it:  wnerefore.  Resolved,  That 
while  the  Senate  feel  themselves  con- 
strained to  bear  unequivocal  testimony 
against  such  sentiments  and  doctrines, 
they  deem  it  a  duty  no  less  indispensable, 
explicitly  to  declare  their  incompetency,  as 
a  branch  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  to  su- 
pervise the  acts  of  the  general  government. 

Resolvedy  That  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion to  the  executives  of  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  to  the  end  that  the 
same  may  be  communicated  to  the  l^isla- 
tures  thereof. 

A  true  copy. 

Abm.  B.  Baucksb,  Clerk. 

State  of  CoNNBcrriCDT.— At  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  Connecticut^ 
holden  at  Hartford,  in  the  said  state,  on 
the  second  Thursday  of  May,  Anno  Domi- 
ni 1799,  his  excellency  the  governor  hav- 
ing communicated  to  this  assembly  sundiy 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
adopted  in  December,  1798,  which  relate 
to  the  measures  of  the  general  government; 
and  the  said  resolutions  hating  been  con- 
sidered, it  is 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  views  with 
deep  regret,  and  explicitly  disavows,  the 
prindples  contained  in  the  aforesaid  reso- 
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lutions;  and  particularly  the  opposition 
to  the  ''Alien  and  Sedition  Acts" — ^acts 
which  the  Constitution  authorized ;  which 
the  exigency  of  the  country  rendered  ne- 
cessary ;  which  the  constituted  authorities 
have  enacted,  and  which  merit  the  entire 
approbation  of  this  Assembly.  They, 
therefore,  decidedly  refuse  to  concur  with 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  promoting 
any  ofthe  objects  attempted  in  the  afore- 
said resolutions. 

And  it  is  further  resolved.  That  his  ex- 
cellency the  governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  that  it  may  be 
communicated  to  the  legislature  of  that 
state. 

Passed  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
unanimously. 

Attest,  John  C.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Concurred,  unanimously,  in  me  upper 
House. 

Teste,  Sam.  Wyllys,  Sec'y. 

State  op  New  Hampshire. — ^In  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  June  14, 1799. 
— ^The  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  dated  December  21, 1798 ; 
also  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  ofthe  10th  of  November,  1798; 
report  as  follows : — 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  hav- 
ing taken  into  consideration  certain  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, dated  December  21, 1798  ;  also  cer- 
tain resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, of  the  10th  of  November,  1798,— 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  unequivocally  express  a  firm 
resolution  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  this  state,  against  every  aggres- 
sion, either  foreign  or  domestic,  and  that 
they  will  support  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  all  measures  warranted 
by  the  former. 

That  the  state  legislatures  are  not  the 
proper  tribunals  to  determine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  laws  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment ;  that  the  duty  of  such  decision  is 
properly  and  exclusively  confided  to  the 
judicial  department 

That  if  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  mere  speculative  purposes,  were 
to  express  an  opinion  on  tne  acts  of  the 
general  government,  commonly  called 
^'the  Alien  and  Sedition  Bills,"  that 
opinion  would  unreservedly  be,  that  those 
acts  are  constitutional  and,  in  the  present 
critical  situation  of  our  country,  hignly  ex- 
pedient. 

That  the  constitutionality  and  expedi- 
ency of  the  acts  aforesaid  have  been  very 
ably  advocated  and  clearly  demonstrated 
by  manv  citizens  ofthe  United  States,  more 
especially  by  the  minority  ofthe  General 


Assembly  of  Virginia.  The  l^islature  of 
New  Hampshire,  therefore,  deem  it  nmie 
cessary.  by  kuj^  train  of  arguments,  to  a^ 
tempt  nirther  illustration  of  the  proposi- 
tions, the  truth  of  which,  it  is  conndentiy 
believed,  at  this  day,  is  very  generally  seev 
and  acknowledged. 

Which  report,  being  read  and  considered, 
was  unanimously  received  and  accepted, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  members 
being  present. 

Sc^t  up  for  concurrence. 

John  PREnrrics,  Speaker. 

In  Senate,  same  day,  read  and  concurred 
in  unanimously. 

Amos  Shbpasd,  President 

Approved  June  15, 1799. 

J.  T.  GiLMAN,  Governor. 
A  true  copy. 

Attest,  Joseph  Peabsok,  Sec"/. 

State  OP  VEBMOin*. — ^In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  October  80,  A.  d.  1799.— 
The  House  proceeded  ta  take  under  their 
consideration  the  resolutions  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Virginia,  relative  to  cer- 
tain measures  of  the  general  government, 
transmitted  to  the  legislature  of  this  state 
for  their  consideration ;  whereupon, 

Resolved,  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Vermont  do  highly  disapprove 
ofthe  resolutions  ofthe  Genend  Assemblj 
of  the  state  of  Virginia,  as  being  unconsti- 
tutional in  their  nature  and  dangerous  in 
their  tendency.  It  belongs  not  to  state 
le^latures  to  decide  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  laws  made  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment; this  power  being  exclusively 
vested  in  judiciary  courts  ofthe  Union. 

That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  re- 
c^uested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  executive  of  Virginia,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
that  state ;  and  that  the  same  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  for  their  con- 
currence. 

Samuel  C.  Cbapts,  Clerk. 

In  Council,  October  30. 1799.— Bead  and 
concurred  in  unanimously. 

RiCHABD  Whitney,  Sec'y, 


Reaolutioiia  of  1798  and  lliW. 

(Th«  origliMl  dmnght  prepared  by  ThoniM  JefteMS.) 

The  following  resolutions  ^ssed  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Kentucky, 
Nov.  10, 1798.  On  the  passage  ofthe  first 
resolution,  one  dissentient;  2d,  8d,  4th, 
5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  two  dissentients;  9th, 
three  dissentients. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  several  states  com« 
posing  the  United  States  of  America,  are 
not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited 
submission  to  their  general  government; 
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kut  that  by  compact  under  the  style  and 
title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Unitea  States, 
and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  consti- 
tuted a  general  goyemment  for  special  pur- 
§oses,  delegated  to  that  government  certain 
efinito  powers,  reserving,  each  state  to  it- 
self, the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their 
own  self-government:  and,  that  whenso- 
ever the  general  government  assumes  un- 
delegated powers,  its  acts  are  unauthorita- 
tive, void,  and  of  no  force ;  that  to  this 
compact  each  state  acceded  as  a  state,  and 
is  an  integral  party;  that  this  govern- 
ment, created  b^  this  compact,  was  not 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself; 
since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion, 
and  not  the  Ck>n8titution^  the  measure  of 
its  powers ;  but,  that  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  compact  among  parties  having  no  com- 
mon judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right 
to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

2.  Resolved  J  That  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  having  delegated  to  Con- 
gress a  power  to  punish  treason,  counter- 
feiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  States,  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
ag;ainst  the  laws  of  nations,  and  no  other 
crimes  whatever ;  and  it  being  true,  as  a 
general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  having  also  de- 
clared, "  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  thepeople," 
^erefore  also  the  same  act  of  Cfongress, 
passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  and 
entitled  ^'An  act  in  addition  to  the  act 
entitled  An  act  for  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crimes  against  the  United  States ;"  as 
also  the  act  passed  by  them  on  the  27th 
day  of  June,  1798,  entitled  "An  act  to 
pnnish  firauds  committed  on  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,"  (and  all  other  their 
acts  which  assume  to  create,  define,  or 
punish  crimes  other  than  those  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution),  are  altogether  void 
and  of  no  force,  and  that  the  power  to 
create,  define,  and  punish  such  other  crimes 
is  reserved,  and  of  right  appertains  solely 
and  exclusively  to  the  respective  states, 
each  within  its" own  territory. 

8.  Resolved^  That  it  is  true,  as  a  general 
principle,  and  is  alsp  expressly  declared  by 
one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states,  are  reservea  to 
the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people ;" 
and  that  no  power  over  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of 
the  press  being  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Ck^nstitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  all  lawful  powers  respect- 
ing the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were 


reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people ;  that 
thus  was  manifested  their  determination  to 
retain  to  themselves  the  right  of  judgine 
how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  ana 
of  the  press  may  be  abridged  without  les- 
sening their  useful  freedom,  and  how  far 
those  abuses  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  their  use  should  be  tolerated  raider 
than  the  use  be  destroved ;  and  thus  also 
the^  guarded  against  all  abridgment  by  the 
United  States,  of  the  freedom  of  religious 
principles  and  exercises,  and  retained  to 
themselves  the  right  of  protecting  thesame, 
as  this,  stated  hj  a  law  passed  on  the  gen« 
eral  demand  oi  its  citizens,  had  already 
protected  them  from  all  human  restraint  or 
interference :  and  that,  in  addition  to  this 
general  principle  and  express  declaration, 
another  and  more  special  provision  has 
been  made  hj  one  of^the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  which  expressly  declares, 
that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press,"  thereby  guarding  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  under  the  same  words,  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  t^e 
press,  insomuch  that  whatever  violates 
either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary  which 
covers  the  others ;  and  that  libe£s,  ffdse- 
hood,  and  defamation,  equally  with  heresy 
and  false  relinon,  are  withheld  from  the 
cognisance  of  federal  tribunals.  That  there- 
fore the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  passed  on  the  14th  of  July,  1798, 
entitled  "  An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  en- 
titled An  actforthepunishiQent  of  certain 
crimes  ajgainst  the  United  States,"  which 
does  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is 
not  law,  but  is  altogether  void  and  oi  no 
force. 

4.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  wherein  they  are:  that  no 

?ower  over  them  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Fnited  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  indi- 
vidual states  distinct  from  their  power  over 
citizens;  and  it  being  true,  as  a  general 
principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  that 
"  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  re^ 
spectively,  or  to  the  people,"  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  the 
22d  day  of  June,  1798^  entitled  **  An  act 
concerning  aliens,"  which  assumes  power 
over  alien  friends  not  del^ated  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void 
and  of  no  force. 

5.  Resolved  J  That  in  addition  to  the  gen* 
eral  principle  as  well  as  the  express  de- 
claration, that  powers  not  delected  are  re- 
served, another  and  more  special  provision 
inferred  in  the  Constitution,  from  abund- 
ant caution  has  declared,  "  tnat^the  migra- 
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tion  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think 
pzoper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  That 
this  commonwealth  does  admit  the  migra- 
tion of  alien  friends  described  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens ;  that 
a  provision  against  prohibiting  their  mic- 
tion, is  a  provision  against  all  acts  equiva- 
lent thereto,  or  it  would  be  nueatory ;  that 
to  remove  tnem  when  migrated  is  equivar 
Aent  to  a  prohibition  of  their  migration, 
and  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  said  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  and  void. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of 
a  person  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  this  commonwealth  on  his  £ailure  to 
obey  the  simple  order  of  the  President  to 
depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is  under- 
taken b^  the  said  act,  entitled,  *'  An  act 
concerning  aliens,"  is  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, one  amendment  in  which  has 
provided,  that  *^  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law," 
and,  that  another  having  provided,  ''  that 
in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjo^  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him, 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor^  and  to  have  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defence,"  the  same 
act  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President 
to  remove  a  person  out  of  the  United  States 
who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on 
his  own  suspicion,  without  jury,  without 
public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the 
witnesses  against  him,  without  having  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  without  defence,  with- 
out counsel,  is  contrary  to  these  provisions 
alAO  of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not 
la  w,  but  utterly  void  and  of  no  force. 

That  transferring  the  power  of  judging 
aixy  person  who  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by 
the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides, that  "the  .iudicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vestea  in  the  courts, 
the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  office 
during  good  behavior,"  and  that  the  said 
act  is  void  for  that  reason  also ;  and  it  is 
further  to  be  noted  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the 
general  government  who  already  possesses 
all  the  executive,  and  a  qualified  negative 
in  all  the  legislative  powers. 

7.  Besolved,  That  the  cpnstmction  ap- 
plied by  the  general  government  (as  is 
evident  oy  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to 
those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  delegate  to  Congress 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general 


welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  neoessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execnti<»i  the 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United'  States,  or  any 
department  thereof,  goes  to  the  destracti<Ni 
of  all  the  limits  prescribed  to  their  power 
by  the  Constitution :  That  words  meant  br 
that  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to 
the  execution  of  the  limited  powers,  oo^^lit 
not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give 
unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  so  to  be  tuen 
as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  the  in- 
strument: That  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  government  under  color  of  those 
articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject 
for  revisal  and  correction  at  a*  time  of 
greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in 
the  preceding  resolutions  call  for  imme- 
diate redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  com- 
monwealth, who  are  enjoined  to  present 
the  same  to  their  respective  Houses,  and 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  at 
the  next  session  of  Confess  a  repeal  of 
the  aforesaid  unconstitutional  and  obnox- 
ious acts. 

9.  Resolved  lastly,  Thatthe  govemorof 
this  commonwealth  be,  and  is  nereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  communicate  the 
preceding  resolutions  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states,  to  assure  them  that  this 
commonwealth  considers  union  for  special 
national  purposes,  and  particularly  for 
those  specified  in  their  late  federal  com- 
pact, to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  states — that,  faith- 
ful to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain 
intent  and  meaning  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood and  acceded  to  by  the  several  pardes, 
it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation ; 
that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from 
the  states  all  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and 
consolidated  government,  without  regard 
to  the  special  delegations  and  reservations 
solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not 
for  the  peace,  happiness,  or  prosperity  of 
these  states ;  and  tnat,  therefore,  tnis  com- 
monwealth is  determined,  as  it  aoubts  Bot 
its  co-states  are,  to  submit  to  undele^ted 
and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no 
man,  or  body  of  men  on  earth :  that  if  the 
acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these 
conclusions  would  flow  from  them;  that 
the  general  government  may  place  any  act 
they  think  proper  on  the  list  of  crimes  and 
punish  it  themselves,  whether  enumerated 
or  not  enumerated  by  the  Constitution  as 
cognisable  by  them ;  that  the^  may  trans- 
fer its  cognisance  to  the  President  or  any 
other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  ac- 
cuser, counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  sus- 
picions may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the 
sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and 
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his  breast  the  sole  record  of  the  transac- 
tion ;  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable 
description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states,  being  by  this  precedent  reduced  as 
outlaws  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one 
man  and  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution 
thus  swept  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  re- 
mains aj^nst  the  passions  and  the  power 
of  a  mnyority  of  Congress,  to  protect  from 
a  like  exportation  or  other  gnevous  pun- 
ishment the  minority  of  the  same  body, 
the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and 
counsellors  of  the  states,  nor  their  other 
peaceable  inhabitants  who  may  venture  to 
reclaim  the  constitutional  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  states  and  people,  or  who,  for 
other  causes,  good  or  bad,  may  be  obnox- 
ious to  the  view  or  marked  by  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  President,  or  to  be  thought  dan- 
gerous to  his  or  their  elections  or  other 
interests,  public  or  personal;  that  the 
friendless  alien  has  been  selected  as  the 
safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ;  bat 
the  citizen  will  soon  follow,  or  rather  has 
already  followed ;  for,  already  has  a  sedi- 
tion act  marked  him  as  a  prey :  that  these 
and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character, 
unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend 
to  drive  these  states  into  revolution  and 
blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies 
against  republican  governments,  and  new 

Eretexts  for  those  ?mo  wish  it  to  be  be- 
eved,  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but 
by  a  rod  of  iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous delusion  were  a  confidence  in  the 
men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for 
the  safety  of  our  rights ;  that  confidence  is 
everywhere  the  parent  of  despotism ;  free 
l^ovemment  is  found  in  jealousy  and  not 
m  confidence ;  it  is  jealousy  and  not  con- 
fidence which  prescribes  limited  constitu- 
tions to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  trust  with  power ;  that  our  Con- 
stitution has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits 
to  which^  and  no  fiirtner,  our  confidence 
may  go ;  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of 
confidence  read  the  alien  and  sedition  acts, 
and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been 
wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it 
created,  and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in 
destroying  those  limits  ?  Let  him  say  what 
the  government  is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny, 
which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred 
on  the  President,  and  the  President  of  our 
choice  has  assented  to  and  accepted  over 
the  friendly  strangers,  to  whom  the  mild 
Bpirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  had 
pledged  hospitality  and  protection;  that 
the  men  of  our  choice  have  more  respected 
the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President  than 
the  solid  rignts  of  innocence,  the  claims  of 
justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and 
the  forms  and  substance  of  law  and  justice. 
In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more 
be  said  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution.    That  this  Commonwealth 


does  therefore  call  on  its  co-states'  for  an 
expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts 
concerning  aliens,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes  hereinbefore  specified, 
plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts  are  or 
are  not  authorized  by  the  federal  compact. 
And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be 
so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment 
to  limited  government,  whether  general  or 
particular,  and  that  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  co-states  will  be  exposed  to  no 
dangers  by  remaining  embarked  on  a  com- 
mon bottom  with  their  own :  but  they  will 
concur  with  this  commonwealth  in  consid- 
ering the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against 
the  Constitution  as  to  amount  to  an  undis- 
guised declaration,  that  the  compact  is  not 
meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  government,  but  that  it  will 
proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  states  of 
all  powers  whatsoever.  That  they  will 
view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  states 
and  consolidating  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  government,  with  a  power  assumed 
to  bind  the  states  (not  merely  in  cases 
made  federal)  but  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but 
by  others  against  their  consent ;  that  this 
would  be  to  surrender  the  form  of  govern- 
ment we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one 
deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and 
not  from  our  authority ;  and  that  the  co- 
states  recurring  to  their  natural  rights  in 
cases  not  made  federal,  will  concur  in  de- 
claring these  void  and  of  no  force,  and  will 
each  unite  with  this  Commonwealth  in  re- 
questing their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Edmttkd  Bullock,  S.  H.  R. 

John  Campbell,     S.  P.  T. 

Passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
Nov.  10, 1798. 

Attest,  Thos.  Todd,  C.  H.  R. 

In  Senate,  Nov.  13, 1798. — ^Unanimously 
concurred  in. 

Attest,  B.  Thtjeston,  C.  S. 

Approved,  Nov.  19, 1798. 

J  AS.  Gakblabd,  Gov.  of  Ey. 

By  the  Governor, 

Habrt  Toulmin,  Sec.  of  State. 

House  of  Representatives,  Thursday, ) 

Nov.  14, 1799.  j 

The  House,  according  to  the  standing 
order  of  the  day,  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  state 
of  the  commonwealth,  Mr.  Desha  in  the 
chai]^;  and  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
the  speaker  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Desha  reported  that  the  committee  had 
taken  unaer  consideration  sundi^  resolu- 
tions passed  by  several  state  legislatures, 
on  the  subject  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  and  had  come  to  a  resolution  there- 
upon, which  he  delivered  in  at  the  clerk's 
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table,  where  it  was  read  and  unanimously 
agre^  to  by  the  House,  as  follows : — 

The  representatives  of  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth,  in  General  Assem- 
bly conyened,  having  maturely  considered 
the  answers  of  sundry  states  in  the  Union, 
to  their  resolutions  passed  the  last  session, 
respecting  certain  unconstitutional  laws  of 
Congress,  commonly  called  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  would  be  faithless,  indeed, 
to  themselves  and  to  those  the^  represent, 
were  they  silently  to  acquiesce  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  attempted  to  be  main- 
tained in  all  those  answers,  that  of  Vir- 
tinia  only  excepted.  To  again  enter  the 
eld  of  argument,  and  attempt  more  fully 
or  forcibly  to  expose  the  unconstitutional- 
ity of  those  obnoxious  laws,  would,  it  is 
apprehended,  be  as  unnecessary  as  unavail- 
ing. We  cannot,  however,  but  lament 
that,  in  the  discussion  of  those  interesting 
subjects  by  sundry  of  the  legislatures  of 
our  sister  states,  unfounded  suggestions 
and  uncandid  insinuations,  derogatory  to 
the  true  character  and  principles  of  this 
commonwealth,  have  been  suostituted  in 
place  of  £Edr  reasoning  and  sound  argu- 
ment. Our  opinions  of  these  alarming 
measures  of  the  general  government,  to- 
gether with  our  reasons  for  those  opinions, 
were  detailed  with  decency  and  with  tem- 
per, and  submitted  to  the  discussion  and 
judgment  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout 
the  Union.  Whether  the  like  decency 
and  temper  have  been  observed  in  the  an- 
swers 01  most  of  those  states  who  have 
denied  or  attempted  to  obviate  the  great 
truths  contained  in  those  resolutions,  we 
have  now  only  to  submit  to  a  candid  world. 
Failiiful  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  unconscious  of  any  designs  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  that  Union,  and 
anxious  only  to  escape  the  fangs  of  despot- 
ism, the  good  people  of  this  common- 
wealth are  regaraless  of  censure  or  calum- 
niation. Lest,  however,  the  silence  of 
this  commonwealth  should  be  construed 
into  an  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  and 
principles  advanced  and  attempted  to  be 
maintained  by  the  said  answers,  or  lest 
those  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the 
Union  who  so  widely  differ  from  us  on 
those  important  subjects,  should  be  deluded 
by  the  expectation,  that  we  shall  be  de- 
terred from  what  we  conceive  our  duty,  or 
shrink  from  the  principles  contained  in 
those  resolutions — ^therelore. 

Resolved,  That  this  commonwealth  con- 
siders the  Federal  Union,  upon  the  terms 
and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  ^ate 
compact,  as  conducive  to  the  libertv  and 
happiness  of  the  several  states :  That  it 
does  now  unequivocally  declare  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Union,  and  to  that  compact, 
agreeably  to  its  obvious  and  real  intention, 
and  will  be  amons  the  last  to  seek  its  dis- 
solution: That  if  those  who  administer 


the  general  government  be  permitted  to 
transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  mat  compact, 
by  a  total  disregard  to  the  special  deieg'a- 
tions  of  power  therein  contained,  an  anni- 
hilation of  the  state  governments,  and  tiie 
creation  upon  their  ruins  of  a  general  con- 
solidated government,  wiU  be  the  inevita- 
ble consequence:  That  the  principle  and 
construction  contended  for  by  sundry  of 
the  state  legislatures,  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  stop 
nothing  short  of  despotism — since  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  who  administer  the  gov- 
ernment, and  not  the  Ck)n8titution,  would 
be  the  measure  of  their  powers :  That  the 
several  states  who  formea  that  instrument 
being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the 
unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  in- 
fraction ;  and  that  a  nullification  by  those 
sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done 
under  color  of  that  instrument  is  the  right- 
fril  remedy:  That  this  commonwealth 
does,  under  the  most  deliberate  reconsid- 
eration, declare  that  the  said  alien  and 
sedition  laws  are,  in  their  opinion,  palpa- 
ble violations  of  the  said  Constitution; 
and,  however  cheerfully  it  may  be  disposed 
to  surrender  its  opinion  to  a  majority  of  its 
sister  states,  in  matters  of  ordinary  or 
doubtful  policy,  yet,  in  momentous  reprula- 
tions  like  the  present,  which  so  vitally 
wound  the  best  rights  of  the  citizen,  it 
would  consider  a  silent  acquiescence  as 
highly  criminal :  That  although  this  com- 
monwealth, as  a  party  to  the  federal  com- 
pact, will  bow  to  the  laws  of  the  UnioD, 
jret  it  does,  at  the  same  time,  declare  that 
it  will  not  now,  or  ever  hereafter,  cease  to 
oppose  in  a  constitutional  manner  every 
attempt,  at  what  quarter  soever  offered,  to 
violate  that  compact  And,  finally,  in  or^ 
der  that  no  pretext  or  arguments  may  be 
drawn  from  a  supposed  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  this  commonwealth  in  the  con- 
stitutionality of  those  laws^  and  be  thereby 
used  as  precedents  for  similar  future  viola- 
tions of^the  federal  compact — ^this  com- 
monwealth does  now  enter  against  them  its 
solemn  protest. 

Extract,  &c.  Attest,  T.  Todd,  C.  H.  R. 

In  Senate,  Nov.  22, 179^— Bead  and  con- 
curred in« 

Attest,  B.  Thubstok,  C.  S. 

'Waal&liistan's  Farewell  Address  to  Um  Pe^ 
pie  of  tl&e  United  States,  Sept.  17, 1700. 

AocepUd  Q»  a  Platform  for  the  People  of  the  NtMimf  ngardp 

leu  ofpcartff. 

Fbibnds  axd  Fellow-citizbns: — 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citi- 
zen to  administer  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  being  not  far 
distant,  and  the  time  actuallv  arrived  when 
your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  wiUi 
that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  pro* 
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per,  eBpecially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more 
oistinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that 
I  should  now  apprise  ^ou  of  the  resolution 
I  have  formed  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a 
choice  is  to  be  made.  I  beg  you,  at  the 
same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  as- 
Bured  that  this  resolution  has  not  been 
taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the 
considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation 
which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  that  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service,  which  silence,  in  mv  situation, 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  oy  no  dimi- 
nution of  zeal  for  your  future  interests ;  no 
deficiency  of  grateful  respect  of  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  con- 
viction that  the  step  is  compatible  with 
both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  contixKiance 
hitherto  in,  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages hiive  twice  called  me,  have  been  a 
uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly noped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earber  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liber^  to 
disr^ard,  to  return  to  that  retireiilent  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The 
strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  nre- 
▼ious  to  the  last  election,  had  even  lea  to 
the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it 
to  you ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then 
perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  afiairs 
witn  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous 
sdvice  of  persons  entitled  to  mv  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns, 
external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  ren- 
ders the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompati- 
ble with  tne  sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety ; 
and  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality 
may  be  retained  for  my  services,  that,  in 
tlie  present  circumstances  of  our  country, 
you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination 
to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  trust,  I  will  only  sav,  that  I  have 
with  good  intentions  contributed  towards 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
government  the  best  exertions  of  which  a 
very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not 
unconscious  in  the  outset  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my 
own  eyes — perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes 
of  others — ^has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself;  and  every  day  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me, 
more  and  more,  that  the  abode  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  bel^'eve  that,  while  choice 


and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  politi* 
cal  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which 
is  intended  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me 
to  suspend  the  deeo  acknowledgment  of 
that  debt  of  gratituae  which  I  owe  to  m^ 
beloved  country  for  the  many  honors  it 
has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for  the 
steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  hat 
supported  me ;  and  for  the  opportunities  I 
have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my 
inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faithful 
and  pereevering,  thoueh  in  usefulness  un« 
equal  to  my  zeal,  if  benefits  have  re* 
suited  to  our  country  from  these  services, 
let  it  always  be  remembered  to  vour 
praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in 
our  annals,  that  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  direc* 
tion,  were  liable  to  mislead;  amidst  ap« 
pearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  often  discouraging ;  in  situations 
in  which,  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism,— ^the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efibrts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  efiected.  Proibunaly  penetrated  by 
this  new  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  wi^h  me  to 
my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  un- 
ceasing vows,  that  Heaven  may  continue 
to  you  the  cnoicest  tokens  of  its  benefi- 
cence ;  that  union  and  brotherly  afiection 
may  be  perpetual ;  that  the  free  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  the  work  of  your  hands, 
may  be  sacredly  maintained ;  that  its  ad- 
ministration, in  every  department,  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue ;  that  in 
fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may 
be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing 
as  will  ac(juire  to  them  the  glory  of  recom- 
mending it  to  the  applause,  the  afiection, 
and  the  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is 
yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop;  but  a 
solicitude  for  your  welflEU^,  whicn  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  natural  to  that  soucitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  ofier  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  ana 
to  recommend  to  vour  frequent 'review, 
some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  ob- 
servation, and  which  appear  to  me  all-im- 
portant to  the  permanency  ofyour  felicil^ 
as  a  people.  These  will  be  afjorded  toyoii 
with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only 
see  in  them  the  disinterested  warning  of  a 
parting  fnend,  who  can  possibly  have  no 
personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel ;  nor 
can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it, 
your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments 
on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  libertjy  with 
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every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar 
in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence— 
the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home, 
your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your 
prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you 
80  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that,  firom  different  causes  and  mm  difier- 
lent  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
aaany  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ; 
as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress 
against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and 
external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively,  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed, —  it  is  of  infinite  mo- 
ment that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  your  national  union  to 
your  collective  and  individual  happiness ; 
that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual, 
and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  accus- 
toming yourself  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as 
of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety 
and  prosperity,  watching  for  its  preserva- 
tion with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenan- 
ciu);  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion 
that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned; 
and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  nrom  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of 
sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth 
or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  coun- 
try has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  afiec- 
tions.  The  name  of  American,  which  be- 
longs to  you  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patri- 
otism, more  than  appellations  derived  from 
local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades 
of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion, 
manners,  habits,  and  political  principles. 
You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and 
triumphed  together ;  the  independence  and 
liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint 
counsels  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings,  and  successes.  But  these 
considerations,  however  powerfully  they 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are 
generally  outweighed  by  those  which  ap- 
ply more  immediately  to  your  interest; 
nere  every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  carefiiUy 
guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the 
whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  South,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds, 
in  the  productions  of  the  latter,  great  ad- 
ditional resources  of  maritime  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  precious  materials 
of  manufEustnring  industry.    The  6outh,  in 


the  same  intercourse  benefiting  by  iiie 
agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agricultoie 
^ow,  and  its  commerce  expanded.  Tom- 
mg  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  sea- 
men of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particiilar 
navigation  invigorated ;  and  whue  it  con- 
tributes, in  different  ways,  to  nourish  and 
increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national 
navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  maritime  strength  to  whicn  itself 
is  unequally  adapted.  The  East,  in  like 
intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  in- 
terior communication,  by  land  and  by 
water,  will  more  and  more  find,  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  each  brmes 
from  abroad  or  manufactures  at  home.  The 
West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  re- 
quisite to  its  growth  or  comfort,  and  what 
IS  perhjgips  of  still  greater  consequence,  it 
must,  of  necessity,  owe  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own 
productions,  to  the  weight,  influence,  and 
the  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indisHM>lubl6 
community  of  interests  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  firom  an 
apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with  any 
foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  pre- 
carious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular  in- 
terest in  union,  all  the  parts  combined  can- 
not fiEiil  to  find,  in  the  united  mass  of 
means  and  efforts,  greater  strength,  greater 
resource,  proportionably  greater  security 
from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  inter- 
ruption of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations ; 
and' what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must 
derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which 
so  frequently  aflict  neighboring  countries, 
not  tied  together  by  the  same  government; 
which  their  own  nvalship  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments  and  intrigues, 
would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence, 
likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of 
thosel  overgrown  military  establishments, 
which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are 
inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  \ 
be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  re-  \ 
publican  liberty;  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
your  union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the 
love  or  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  pre- 
servation of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive 
language  to  every  reflecting  ana  virtuous 
mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the 
Union  as  a  primary  object  of  patriotic  de» 
sire.  Is  there  a  doubt,  whether  a  oommou 
government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere  f 
Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere 
speculation^  in  such  a  case,  were  criminal 
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We  are  authorised  to  hope,  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  aux- 
iliary agency  of  governments  for  the  re- 
spective sul)aivi8ion8,  will  afford  a  happv 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  woith 
a  fair  and  full  experiment  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  Union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  ex- 
perience shall  not  have  demonstrated  its 
impracticability,  there  will  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  who, 
in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken 
its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may 
disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  a  matter  of 
serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should 
haye  been  furnished  for  characterizing 
parties  by  geographical  discriminations — 
Northern  and  bouthem — ^Atlantic  and 
Western :  whence  designing  men  may  en- 
deavor to  excite  a  belief  that  there  Is  a  real 
difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One 
of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  in- 
fluence within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  oth- 
er districts.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves 
too  much  affainst  the  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings which  spring  from  these  misrep- 
resentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ou^ht  to  be  bound 
together  by  paternal  affection.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  our  Western  country  have  lately 
had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head ;  they  have 
seen  in  the  n^otiation  by  the  executive, 
and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  b^  the 
Senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal  satisfaction  at  that  event  through- 
out the  United  States,  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them,  of  a  policy  in  the  general 
government,  and  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
unMendly  to  their  interest  in  r^ard  to  the 
)i — that  with  Great  Britain,  and 


that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them 
everything  they  could  desire  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towards  connrming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wis- 
dom to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these 
adyantages  on  the  Union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  Will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are, 
who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethren, 
and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 
Union  a  government  of  the  whole  is  indis- 
pensable. No  alliance,  however  strict  be- 
tween the  parties,  can  be  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute; they  must  inevitably  experience 
the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all 
alliances,  in  all  time,  have  experienced. 
Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you 
have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  of  govern- 
ment^ better  calculated  than  your  former 
for  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the  effica- 
cious management  of  your  common  con- 
cerns.   This  government^  the  ofbpring  of 
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our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed 
— adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers 
— ^uniting  security  with  eneigy,  and  con- 
taining within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  con- 
fidence and  your  support.  Respect  for  its 
authority,  compliance  with  its  laws,  ac- 
quiescence in  its  measures,  are  duties  en- 
loined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  system 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to 
alter  their  Constitutions  of  government; 
but  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time  / 
exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and 
authentic  act  of  the  wholepeople,  is  sacred- 
ly obligatory  upon  all.  Tne  very  idea  of 
the  power  and  right  of  the  people  to  estab- 
lish government,  presupposes  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  obey  .the  establiuied 
government 

All  obstruction  to  the  execution  of  laws, 
all  combinations  and  associations  under 
whatever  plausible  character,  with  the 
real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or 
awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive 
to  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendenc}r.  They  serve  to  organize  fiiction, 
to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary 
force,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated 
will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often 
a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority 
of  the  community;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the  minor 
of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  pro- 
jects of  fashion,  rather  than  the  organ  of 
c<msistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digeetod 
by  common  counsels  and  modified  by  mu- 
tual interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of 
the  above  description  may  now  and  then 
answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become 
potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  am- 
bitious, and  unprincipled  men  will  be 
enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  oi  . 
government;  destroying,  afterwards,  the 
very  engines  which  had  lifted  them  to  un- 
just dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment, and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only 
that  you  st^ulily  discountenance  irregulitf 
oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority, 
but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit 
of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretexts.  One  method  of  as- 
sault majr  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  alterations  which  will  impair 
the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  un* 
dermine  what  cannot  be  directly  over- 
thrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which  you 
may  be  invited,  rememl^r  that  time  and 
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habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the 
true  character  of  govemmentB  as  of  other 
human  institutions ;  that  experience  is  the 
surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country ;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the 
credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion  ex- 
poses to  perpetusQ  change,  from  the  end- 
less variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion ;  and 
remember,  especially,  that  for  the  efficient 
management  of  your  common  interests,  in 
a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  govern- 
ment of  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with 
the  perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  distri- 
buted^ and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian. 
It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand 
the  enterprise  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  de- 
scribed by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all 
in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
^e  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state  with  particu- 
lai'  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on 
goiigraphical  discriminations.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
warn  you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
against  the  banefiil  effects  of  the  spirit  ot 
parly  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable 
from  our  nature,  havine  its  root  in  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  numan  mind.  It 
exists  unaer  different  shapes  in  all  govern- 
ments, more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or 
repressed;  but  in  those  of  the  popular 
form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and 
is  truly  their  worst  enem^. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction 
over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  natural  to  party  dissensions, 
which,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is 
itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads,  at  length,  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and 
miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline 
the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  re- 
pose in  the  absolute  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  and  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of 
some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more 
fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  ele- 
vation on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind  (which,  nevertheless, 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight),  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the 
interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  dis- 
courage and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  alwavs  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  adminis- 
tration. It  agitates  the  community  with 
ill-founded  j^ousies  and   fiilse  alarms; 


kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another;  foments,  occasionally,  riot  and 
insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to  foreign 
influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a 
facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself 
through  the  channels  of  party  passions. 
Thus  the  policy  and  the  wul  of  one  coun- 
try are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of 
another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties,  in  free 
countries^  are  useful  checks  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government^  and  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This, 
within  certain  limits,  is  probably  true; 
and  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  cast, 
patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if 
not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. 
But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  m 
governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit 
not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural 
tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary 
purpose.  And  there  being  constant  dan- 
ger of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by 
force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  it  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it 
demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent 
its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of 
warming,  it  should  consume.  ^^ 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking,  in  a  free  country,  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves  with- 
in their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
avoiding,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  or  X 
one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  con- 
solidate the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in 
one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just 
estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  prone- 
ness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominates  in 
the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us 
of  the  truth  of  this  position. 

The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  by  diviaing 
and  distributing  it  into  different  deposito- 
ries, and  constituting  each  the  guardian 
of  the  public  weal,  against  invasions  bv 
the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  expen- 
ments,  ancient  and  modern ;  some  of  tnem 
in  our  own  country,  and  under  our  own 
eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  neces- 
sary as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or 
modification  of  the  constitutional  powers 
be,  in  any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  oe  cor- 
rected by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  / 
the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  > 
be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this,  in  one  instonce,  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
Ilie  precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
balance, in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 
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Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  CTeat  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ougnt  to  respect  and 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace 
all  their  connexions  with  private  and  nub- 
ile felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  wnere 
is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation, 
for  life,  if  the  sense  oi  religious  ooligation 
desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments 
of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  And 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition, 
that  moralitv  can  be  maintained  without 
religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  eaucation  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  re- 
ligious principles.  It  is  substantially  true, 
that  virtue  *  or  morality  is  a  necessary 
spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule, 
indeed,  extends  witn  more  or  less  force  to 
every  species  of  free  government.  Who, 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with 
indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  ror  the  general 
difmsion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  pub- 
lic opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cnerish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible,  avoiding  occasions  of 
expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remem- 
bering also  that  timely  disbursements  to 
prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent 
much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it  : 
avoiding,  likewise,  the  accumulation  or 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time 
of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  un- 
avoidable wars  may  have  occasioned ;  not 
ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the 
burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 
The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  representatives,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To 
facihtate  to  tnem  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practi- 
cally bear  in  mind,  that  toward  the  payments 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenues ;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no 
taxes  can  be  devised,  which  are  not  more 
or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  that 
the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects 
(which  is  alwavs  a  choice  of  difficulties) 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  moment  for  a  can- 
did  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the 


government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit 
of  acquiescence  in  the  measure  for  obtain- 
ing revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all ;  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this 
conduct;  ana  can  it  be  that  good  policy 
does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be 
worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  at  no 
distant  period  a  great  nation,  to  give  to 
mankina  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an 
exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence 
to  it  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  na- 
tion with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at 
least,  is  recommended  by  eveiy  sentiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is 
it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing 
is  more  essential  than  that  permanent,  in- 
veterate antipathies  against  particular  na- 
tions, and  passionate  attachment  for  others, 
should  be  excluded :  and  that  in  place  or 
them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation 
which  indulges  towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is,  in  some 
degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  ani- 
mosity or  to  its  affection ;  either  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty 
and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily 
to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty 
and  untractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling 
occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  fre- 
quent collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,  and 
bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by 
ill-will  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels 
to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  test 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts,  through  passion, 
what  reason  would  reject ;  at  other  times 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  inst^ated 
by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  some- 
times perhaps  the  libertjr,  of  nations  has 
been  the  victim. 

So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of 
one  nation  to  another  produces  a  variety 
of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  na- 
tion, facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  im- 
aginary common  interest^  in  cases  where 
no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infus- 
ing into  one  the  enmities  or  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in 
the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without 
adequate  inducement  or  justification.  It 
leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite 
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nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which 
is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making 
the  concessions ;  by  unnecessarily  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retaineoj 
and  b^  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will^  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from 
whom  equal  privileges  are  witnheld ;  and 
it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  de- 
luded citizens  (who  devote  themselves 
to  the  favorite  nation)  facility  to  betray,  or 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  their  own  country, 
without  odium ;  sometimes  even  with  popu- 
l&^ty ;  gilding  with  the  appearance  of  a 
virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  commend- 
able deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a 
laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or 
foolish  compliances  of  ambition.  oA^^rup- 
tion,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  tiie  truly  enlight- 
ened and  independent  patriot.  How  many 
opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper 
with  domestic  factions,  to  practice  the  art 
of  seduction,  to  mislead  puolic  opinion,  to 
influence  or  awe  the  public  councils? 
8uch  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak, 
towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms 
the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me, 
fellow-citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a  free  peo- 

Ele  ought  to  be  constantly  awake ;  since 
istory  and  experience  prove  that  foreign 
influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes 
of  republican  government.  But  that 
jealousv,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impar- 
tial ;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the 
very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a 
defence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dis- 
like for  another,  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of 
influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious; 
while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  ap- 
plause and  confidence  of  the  people,  to 

^  ^anrrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  re- 
gard to  forei^  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercifd  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possi- 
ble. So  far  as  we  have  alreadv  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith.    There  let  us  stop. 

.^  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which 
are  essentiallv  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us 
to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or 
the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 


Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people  under 
an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not 
far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injmy 
from  external  annoyance ;  when  we  may 
take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the 
neutralitv  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon,  to  oe  scrupulously  respected ;  when 
belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility 
of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
liffhtly  hazard  the  giving  us  proTOcatMHi; 
wnen  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  onr 
interests,  guided  by  justice,  shall  coonseL 

Why  fore^  the  advantages  of  so  peca- 
liar  a  situation?  Why  ouit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  grouna?  "Why,  b^  in- 
terweavine  our  destiny  with  that  or  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambi- 
tion, rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  dear  of 
permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  ire 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  there- 
fore, let  those  engagements  oe  observed  in 
their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to 
extend  them.  ..^. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  oursdves,  by 
suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable 
defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to 
temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary 
emergencies.  — — 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with 
all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy, 
humanity,  and  interest  But  even  our  com- 
mercial policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand :  neither  seeking  nor  grants 
inff  exclusive  mvors  or  preferences;  con- 
sulting the  natural  cause  of  things ;  diflfas- 
ing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle  means,  the 
streams  of  commerce,  by  forcing  nothing ;  X 
establishing,  with  powers  so  dSsposed,  in 
order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  de- 
fine the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to 
enable  the  s^ovemment  to  support  them, 
conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best 
that  present  circumstances  and  mutual 
opinions  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and 
liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  abandoned 
or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstanoea 
shall  dictate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  dis- 
interested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay,  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence, for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character ;  that  by  such  acceptance  it 
may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  hav- 
ing given  equivalents  for  nominal  &vors^ 
and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingrati- 
I  tude  for  not  giving  more.    There  can  bo 
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no  greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calcu- 
late upon^  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation. 
It  is  im  illusion  which  experience  must 
cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  tou,  my  countrymen,  these 
counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  mend, 
I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong 
and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish ;  that 
they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  run- 
ning the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  destiny  of  nations ;  but  if  I  mav  even 
flatter  myself  that  thev  may  be  productive 
of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  Uie  fury  of  par^  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischies  of  foreign  in- 
trigues, to  guard  against  the  impostures  of 
pretended  patriotism ;  this  hope  will  be  a 
mil  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your 
wel&re  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  princi- 

1>les  which  have  been  delineated,  the  pub- 
ic records,  and  other  evidences  of  my  con- 
duct^ must  witness  to  you  and  the  world. 
To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  con- 
science is,  that  I  have  at  least  l)elieved  my- 
self to  be  ^ided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in 
Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  23d  of 
Apri^  1793,  is  the  index  to  m^  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
Uouses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me,  un- 
influenced by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  di- 
vert me  from  it. 

Aner  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was 
well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right 
to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  inter- 
est to  take  a  neutral  position.  Having 
taken  it,  I  determined,  as  &r  as  should 
depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  mod- 
eration, perseverance,  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  onlv 
observe,  that,  according  to  my  understand- 
ing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  £Eur  from 
being  denied  by  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  anything  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  hu- 
manity impose  on  every  nation,  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  invio- 
late the  relations  of  peace  and  unity  to- 
wards other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interests,  for  observ- 
ing that  conduct,  will  best  be  referred  to 
▼our  own  reflections  ana  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  nas  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to 
settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions, 


and  to  progress,  without  interruption,  to 
that  de^ee  of  strength  and  consistency 
which  IS  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
spewing,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error;  I  am,  nevertheless,  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  pro- 
bable that  I  may  have  committed  many 
errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently 
beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitieate 
the  evUs  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  snail 
also  carry  with  me  the  hope,  that  my  coun- 
try will  never  come  to  view  them  witli  in- 
dulgence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an 
upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent 
abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as 
myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of 
rest. 

Belying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  hi 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervtitt 
love  towards  It  which  is  so  natural  U>  a 
man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of 
himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations,  I  anticipate,  with  pleasing  ex- 
pectation, that  retreat  in  whicn  I  promise 
myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet 
enjovment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of 
my  tellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of 
good  laws  under  a  free  government — the 
ever  fSavorite  object  of  my  heart — and 
happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual 
cares,  labors,  and  dangers. 

GeOBGB  WASHINGTOir, 

United  States,  17th  of  Sept.,  1796. 


1800*— So  Fcdentl  Platlbnii* 


nepnbllcan  Flatlbrm,  Plilladelphla* 

Adopted  in  Congn$rional  Oomciu. 

1.  An  inviolable  preservation  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  according  to  the  true 
sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  states, 
that  in  which  it  was  advocated  by  its 
friends,  and  not  that  which  its  enemies 
apprehended,  who,  therefore,  became 
its  enemies. 

2.  Opposition  to  monarchizing  its  fea- 
tures by  the  forms  of  its  administration, 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  a  transition,  first, 
to  a  president  and  senate  for  life;  and, 
secondly,  to  an  hereditary  tenure  of  those 
offices,  and  tJbus  to  worm  out  the  elective 
principle. 

3.  Preservation  to  the  states  of  the  pow- 
ers not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Union,  and 
to  the  legislature  of  the  Union  its  constitu- 
tional slmre  in  division  of  powers ;  aud  re- 
sistance, therefore,  to  existing  movements 
for  transferring  all  the  powers  of  the  states 
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to  the  general  government,  and  all  of  those 
of  that  government  to  the  executive 
branch. 

4.  A  rigorously  frugal  administration  of 
the  government,  and  tne  application  of  all 
the  possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  puolic  debt ;  and 
resistance,  therefore,  to  all  measures  look- 
ing to  a  multiplication  of  officers  and  sala- 
ries, merely  to  create  partisans  and  to  aug- 
ment the  public  debt,  on  the  principle  of 
its  bein^  a  public  blessing. 

5.  Reliance  for  internal  defense  solely 
upon  the  militia,  till  actual  invasion,  and 
for  such  a  naval  force  only  as  mav  be  suf- 
ficient to  protect  our  coasts  and  harbors 
from  depredations ;  and  opposition,  there- 
fore, to  the  policy  of  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace  which  may  overawe  the  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  to  a  na>7,  which,  by  its 
own  expenses,  and  the  wars  in  wnich  it 
will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us  with  pub- 
lic buraens  and  sink  us  under  tliem. 

6.  Free  commerce  with  all  nations,  po- 
litical connection  with  none,  and  little  or 
no  diplomatic  establishment 

7.  Opposition  to  linking  ourselves,  by 
new  treaties,  with  the  quarrels  of  Europe, 
entering  their  fields  of  slaughter  to  pre- 
serve their  balance,  or  joining  in  the  con- 
federacy of  kings  to  war  against  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty. 

8.  Freedom  of  religion,  and  opposition 
to  all  maneuvers  to  bring  about  a  legal  as- 
cendency of  one  sect  over  another. 

9.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ; 
and  opposition,  therefore,  to  all  violations 
of  the  constitution,  to  silence,  by  force,  and 
not  by  reason,  the  complaints  or  criticisms, 
just  or  unjust,  of  our  citizens  against  the 
conduct  of  their  public  agents. 

10.  Liberal  naturalization  laws,  under 
which  the  well  disposed  of  all  nations  who 
may  desire  to  em  Dark  their  fortunes  with 
us  and  share  with  us  the  public  burdens, 
may  have  that  oppportunity,  under  mode- 
rate restrictions,  for  the  development  of 
honest  intention,  and  severe  ones  to  guard 
against  the  usurpation  of  our  flag. 

11  Encouragement  of  science  and  the 
arts  in  all  their  branches,  to  the  end  that 
the  American  neople  may  perfect  their  in- 
dependence or  all  foreign  monopolies,  in- 
stitutions and  influences. 


1801-1811.— If o  Plattbrms. 

(JTo  OomomtUm  or  Caucus  hdd.) 


181A«— Ho  HepnbUcan  Platlbrau 


VoFcdcral  PUttlbru. 


2An0  Tori,  Angml  17. 

1.  Opposition  to  nominations  of  chief 
magistrates  by  congressional  caucuses,  as 
well  because  such  practices  are  the  exer- 
cise of  undelegated  autiioribr,  as  of  their 
repugnance  to  3ie  freedom  of  elections. 

2.  Opposition  to  all  customs  and  usages 
in  both  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments which  have  for  their  object  the 
maintenance  of  an  official  regency  to  pre- 
scribe tenets  of  political  faith,  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  deemed  fideliU'  or  recreancy 
to  republican  principles,  and  to  perpetuate 
in  themselves  or  families  the  offices  of  the 
Federal  government. 

8.  Opposition  to  all  efforts  on  the  part  oi 
particular  states  to  monopolize  die  princi- 
pal offices  of  the  government,  as  well  be- 
cause of  their  certainty  to  destroy  the  har- 
mony which  ought  to  prevail  amongst  all 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  Union,  as  of 
their  leanings  toward  a  form  of  oligarchy 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  tiieoiy  of  re- 
publican government ;  and,  consequently, 
particular  opposition  to  continuing  a  citi- 
zen of  Virginia  in  the  executive  office  an- 
other term,  unless  she  can  show  that  she 
enjoys  a  corresponding  monopoly  of  talents 
and  patriotism,  after  uie  has  Deen  honored 
with  the  presidency  for  twenty  out  of 
twenty-four  years  of  our  constitutional  ex- 
istence, and  when  it  is  obvious  iJiat  the 
practice  has  arrayed  the  ^igricultoral 
against  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country. 

4.  Opposition  to  continuing  public  men 
for  long  periods  in  offices  of  delicate  trast 
and  weighty  responsibility  as  the  reward 
of  public  services,  to  the  detriment  of  idl 
or  any  particular  interest  in,  or  section  o^ 
the  country;  and,  consequently,  to  the 
continuance  of  Mr.  Madison  in  an  office 
which,  in  view  of  our  .pending  difficulties 
with  Great  Britain,  requires  an  incumbent 
of  greater  decision,  energy  and  efficiency. 

5.  Opposition  to  the  lingering  inadequa- 
cy of  preparation  for  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  now  about  to  ensue,  and  to  tlie 
measure  which  allows  uninterrupted  trade 
with  Spain  and  Portugal,  which,  as  it  can 
not  be  carried  on  under  our  flag,  gives  to 
Great  Britain  the  means  of  supplying  her 
armies  with  provisions,  of  wnich  they 
would  otherwise  be  destitute,  and  thus  af- 
fording aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemy. 

6.  Averment  of  the  existing  necessity 
for  placing  the  country  in  a  condition  for 
aggressive  action  forthe  conauest  of  the  Bri- 
tish American  Provinces  ana  for  the  defence 
of  our  coasts  and  exposed  frontiers:  and  of 
the  propriety  of  such  a  levy  of  taxes  as  will 
raise  the  necessarv  funds  for  the  emergency. 

7.  Advocacy  of  the  election  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  as  the  surest  method  of  relieving 
the  country  from  all  the  evils  existing  ano 
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prospectiTe,  for  the  feaaon  that  his  great 
talents  and  inflexible  patriotism  guaranty 
a  firm  and  unyielding  maintenance  of  our 
national  sovereifpity,  and  the  protection  of 
those  commercial  interests  which  were 
flagging  under  the  weakness  and  imbedlity 
of  the  administration. 


IMlBw  Mt&olmUohm  paMed  lay  thm  HRiUbid 

Janiuunr4» 


Beaolwdf  That  it  be  and  is  hereby  re- 
commended to  the  le^latures  of  the  seve- 
ral states  represented  in  this  convention,  to 
adopt  all  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary effectually  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
said  states  from  the  operation  and  effects  of 
all  acts  which  have  been  or  ma^  be  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  contain  provisions  subjecting 
the  militia  or  other  citizens  to  rorcible 
drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments  not 
authorized  by  me  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Eetolvedf  That  it  be  and  is  hereby  re- 
commended to  the  said  legislatures,  to  au- 
thorize an  immediate  and  an  earnest  ap- 
plication to  be  made  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  requesting  their  consent 
to  some  arrangement  whereby  the  said 
states  may,  separately  or  in  concert,  be 
empowered  to  assume  upon  themselves  the 
defense  of  their  territory  against  the  ene- 
my, and  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes 
collected  within  said  states  may  be  paid 
into  the  respective  treasuries  thereof,  and 
appropriatea  to  the  balance  due  said  states 
and  to  the  future  defense  of  the  same. 
The  amount  so  paid  into  said  treasuries  to 
be  credited,  and  the  disbursements  made 
as  aforesaid  to  be  charged  to  the  United 
States. 

Resolvedy  That  it  be  and  hereby  is  re- 
commended to  the  legislatures  of  the  afore- 
said states,  to  pass  laws  where  it  has  not 
already  been  done,  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernors or  commanders-in-chief  of  their  mi- 
litia to  make  detachments  from  the  same, 
or  to  form  voluntary  corps,  as  shall  be 
most  convenient  and  conformable  to  their 
constitutions,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
well  armed,  equipped,  and  held  in  readi- 
ness for  service,  and  upon  request  of  the 
governor  of  either  of  the  other  states,  to 
employ  the  whole  of  such  detachment  or 
corps,  as  well  as  the  regular  forces  of  the 
gtate,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  can  be  spared  consistently  with 
tne  safety  of  the  state,  in  assisting  the  state 
making  such  request  to  repel  any  invasion 
thereof  which  shall  be  made  or  attempted 
by  the  public  enemy. 

Reaotwdy  That  the  following  amendments 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
recommended  to  the  states  represented  as 


aforesaid,  to  be  proposed  by  them  for 
adoption  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  in 
sucn  cases  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  bv 
a  convention  chosen  by  the  people  of  each 
state.  And  it  is  further  recommended  that 
the  said  states  shall  persevere  in  their  ef* 
forts  to  obtain  such  amendments,  until  the 
same  shall  be  effected. 

First.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  whicn  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers or  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indiana  not  taxed,  and  all  other  persons: 

Second.  No  new  state  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  by  Congress,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  granted  in  the  constitution, 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  oi 
both  houses ; 

Third.  Congress  shall  not  have  power  to 
lay  an  embargo  on  the  ships  or  vessels  of  the 
citizens  of  tiie  United  States,  in  the  ports  or 
harbors  thereof,  for  more  than  sixty  days ; 

Fourth.  Congress  shall  not  have  power, 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
both  houses,  to  interdict  the  commercial 
intercourse  oetween  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  nation  or  the  dependencies 
thereof; 

Fifth.  Congress  shall  not  make  nor  de- 
clare war,  nor  authorize  acts  of  hostility 
against  any  foreign  nation,  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses, 
except  sudi  acts  of  hostility  be  in  defense 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  when 
actually  invaded ; 

Sixth.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  be 
naturalized  snail  be  eligible  as  a  membw 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  or  capable  of  holding 
any  ciidl  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  ; 

Seventh.  The  same  person  shall  not  be 
elected  President  of  tne  United  States  a 
second  time,  nor  shall  the  President  be 
elected  from  the  same  state  two  terms  in 
succession. 

Resolved.  That  if  the  application  of  these 
states  to  tne  government  of  the  United 
States,  recommended  in  a  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, should  be  unsuccessftil,  and  peace 
should  not  be  concluded,  and  the  defense 
of  these  states  should  be  neglected^  as  it  has 
been  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
be  expedient  for  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  to  appoint  delegates  to  an- 
other convention,  to. meet  at  Boston,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  third  Mon- 
day of  June  next,  with  such  powers  and 
instructions  as  the  exigency  of^a  crisis  so 
momentous  may  reauire. 

Resolved,  That  tne  Honorable  Qeorffe 
Cabot,  the  Honorable  Chauncey  Goodrich, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  Lvman,  or  any  two 
of  them,  be  authorizea  to  call  another 
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of  this  convention,  to  be  holden 
n  at  any  time  before  new  delegates 
chosen  as  recommended  in  the 
resolution,  if  in  their  judgment  the 
on  of  the  country  shau  urgently  re- 
it 


1818-ia»9.-Ho  FUtfl»nn«  bjr  elllMr 
itlfoal  ^fmrtYt  except  thmt  at  HartJbrd 
bjr  Fedmrallstof  gjkrvwk  abore* 


1880*— AAtl-nuMonfte  reaolatloiiy 


Besohedf  That  it  is  recommended  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  opposed  to 
secret  societies,  to  meet  in  convention  on 
Monditf ,  the  26th  day  of  September,  1831. 
at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  by  aelegates  equal 
in  number  to  their  representatives  in  both 
Houses  of  (Congress,  to  make  nominations 
of  suitable  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice-President^  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  next  election,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  the 
cause  of  Anti-Masonry  may  require. 


1839I*— VatloiiAl  Democnttic  Flatibntty 
adopted  at  a  ratmcation  BIe«tijiq( 

•I  Wa$hi»ffUm  (%,  Mag  IL 

Resolved,  That  an  adequate  protection 
io  American  industry  is  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  that  an 
abandonment  of  the  policy  at  this  period 
would  be  attended  witn  consequences  ruin- 
ous to  ^e  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

Eeaolvedf  That  a  uniform  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  sustained  and  sup- 
ported by  the  general  government,  is  calcu- 
lated to  secure,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
harmony,  the  strength  and  permanency  of 
the  republic. 

Resolved,  That  the  indiscriminate  remo- 
val of- public  officers  for  a  mere  diffisrence 
of  political  opinion,  is  a  gross  abuse  of 
power ;  and  that  the  doctrine  lately  boldly 
preached  in  the  United  States  Senate,  that 
*'  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,"  is  detrimental  to  tne  interests, 
corrupting  to  the  morals,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country. 


Nm  York,  Jmmarjf. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal ; 
that  Ihey  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  that  the  true  foundation  of  re- 


publican ^venunent  is  the  equal  rights  of 
every  citizen  in  his  person  and  nroperty, 
and  in  their  management ;  that  the  idea  is 
quite  unfounded  that  on  entering  into 
society  we  give  up  any  natural  ri^t;  tbat 
the  rightftil  power-  of  all  l^slation  iiw 
declare  and  enforce  only  our  natural  fu^ft 
and  duties,  and  to  take  none  of  them  Sam 
us;  that  no  man  has.the  natural  riffht.to 
commit  aggressions  on  the  equal  rimta  ol 
another,  and  this  is  all  from  which  ;tti^ 
law  ought  to  restrain  him;  that  every  man 
is  under  the  natural  dut^  of  ,contribii^u| 
to  the  necessities  of  society,  and  thia -aS 
the  law  should  enforcie  on  him ;  that  w]|ett 
the  laws  have  declared  and  enforced  all 
this,  they  have  fulfilled  their  flinctiiHis. ' 

We  declare  unqualified  hostility  to  baak 
notes  and  paper  money  as  a  circolatiig 
medium,  because  ^Id  and  silver  is  the  only 
safe  and  constitutional  currency ;  hostility 
to  any  and  all  monopolies  by  legisliUaoiit 
because  they  are  violations  oi  equal  ri^ts 
of  the  people ;  hostility  to  the  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  creation  of  vested 
rights  or  prerogatives  by  legislation,  be- 
cause they  are  usurpations  of  the  people's 
sovereign  rights;  no  legislative  or  otlnr 
authoritv  in  the  body  politic  can  rightfbl- 
ly,  by  charter  or  otherwise,  exempt  any 
man  or  body  of  men,  in  any  case  whatever, 
from  trial  by  jury  and  the  jurisdiction  or 
operation  of  me  laws  which  govern  the 
communitv. 

We  hold  that  each  and  every  law  or  act 
of  incorporation,  passed  by  preceding  le- 
gislatures, can  be  rightfully  altered  and  re- 
])ealed  by  their  successors ;  and  that  thiBjy 
should  be  altered  or  repealed,  when  neeei- 
sary  for  the  public  good,  or  when  required 
by  a  majority  of  the  people. 


isae^'wi&ig  iu«oitttioB% 

Resolved,  That  in  support  of  our  cause, 
we  invite  all  citizens  opposed  to  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  the  Baltimore  nominees. 

Resolved,  That  Martin  Van  Buren,  bv 
intriguing  with  the  executive  to  obtain  his 
influence  to  elect  him  to  the  presidency, 
has  set  an  example  dangerous  to  our  free- 
dom and  corrupting  to  our  free  institutions. 

Resolvedj  That  the  support  we  render  to 
William  H.  Harrison  isby  no  means  given 
to  him  solely  on  account  of  his  brifiiant 
and  successml  services  as  leader  of  our 
armies  during  the  last  war,  but  that  in 
him  we  view  also  the  man  of  high  inteUect, 
the  stem  patriot,  uncontaminated  by  the 
machinery  of  hackneved  politicians — a 
man  of  the  school  of  Washington. 

Resolved,  That  in  Francis  Granger  we 
recognize  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
fellow-citizens,  whose  talents  we  admir^ 
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whose  patriotism  we  tnui^  and  whose  prin- 
ciples we  sanction. 


irartnPi  xv.  x.^  xvomhmmt  ao* 

iZetoZtwc^  "^^^  ^^  ^^  judgment,  every 
consideration  or  duty  and  expediency 
which  ought  to  control  the  action  of  Chris* 
tian  freemen,  requires  of  the  Abolitionists 
of  the  United  States  to  organize  a  distinct 
and  independent  political  party,  embracing 
all  the  necessaxT  means  for  nominating 
candidates  for  office  and  sustaining  them 
by  public  suffrage. 


AboUtton  PUHto; 

The  first  national  platform  of  the  Aboli- 
tion party  upon  which  it  went  into  the 
contest  in  1840,  favored  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Territories ;  the  inter-state  slave-trade,  and 
a  general  opposition  to  slavery  to  the  full 
extent  of  constitutional  power. 

In  1848,  that  portion  of  the  party  which 
did  not  support  the  Buffalo  nominees  took 
the  grouna  of  affirming  the  consdtutiona] 
authority  and  duty  of  the  General  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States. 

Under  the  head  of  ^'  Buffalo,"  the  plat- 
form of  the  Free  Soil  partv.  which  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Van  Buren,  will  be  found. 


1840r— DeaAOCvatle  FlMttbrm^ 

Besotted^  That  the  Federal  §[ovemment 
is  one  of  limited  powers,  derived  solely 
from  the  constitution,  and  the  grants  of 
power  shown  therein  ought  to  be  strictly 
construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents 
of  the  government,  and  that  |t  is  inexpe- 
dient and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful 
constitutional  powers. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  does 
not  confer  upon  the  general  government 
the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvements. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  does 
not  confer  authority  upon  the  Federal 
government,  directlv  or  indirectly,  to  as- 
some  the  debts  of  the  several  states,  con- 
tracted for  local  internal  improvements  or 
other  state  purposes ;  nor  would  such  as- 
sumption be  iust  or  expedient. 

4.  Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  po- 
licy forbid  the  Federal  government  to 
foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detri- 
ment of  another,  or  to  cherish  the  interests 
of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another 
portion  of  our  common  countrv — ^that  every 
citizen  and  every  section  oi  the  country 


has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  an 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to 
complete  and  ample  protection  or  persons 
and  property  from  domestic  violence  or 
foreign  aggression. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
branch  of  the  government  to  enforce  and 

Sractice  the  most  rigid  economv  in  con- 
ucting  our  public  affairs,  and  that  no 
more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is 
required  to  defray  the  necessaiy  expenses 
of  the  government. 

6.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power 
to  charter  a  United  States  bank ;  that  we 
believe  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly 
hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, dangerous  to  our  republican  institu- 
tions ana  the  liberties  oi  the  people,  and 
calculated  to  place  the  business  of  the 
country  within  the  control  of  a  concen- 
trated money  power,  and  above  the  laws 
and  the  will  or  the  people. 

7.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power 
under  the  constitution,  to  interfere  with  or 
control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
several  states ;  and  that  such  states  are  the 
sole  and  proper  judges  of  everything;  per- 
taining to  their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited 
by  the  constitution;  that  all  efforts,  by 
Abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  inauce 
Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of 
slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
most  alarminff  and  dangerous  conse<iuen- 
ces,  and  that  cQl  such  efforts  have  an  inevi- 
table tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness 
of  the  people,,  and  endanger  the  stability 
and  permanence^f  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend' to 
our  political  institutions. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  separation  of  the 
moneys  of  the  government  fiom  banking 
institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety 
of  the  funds  of  the  government  and  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

9.  Resolved,  Tnat  the  liberal  principles 
embodied  bv  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration 
of  Indepenaence,  and  sanctioned  in  the 
constitution,  which  makes  ours  the  land  of 
liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  prin- 
ciples in  the  democratic  faith ;  and  every 
attempt  to  abridge  the  present  privilege 
of  becoming  citizens,  and  the  owners  of 
soil  among  us,  ou^ht  to  be  resisted  with 
the  same  spirit  which  swept  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  from  our  statute  book. 

WKereas^  Several  of  the  states  which 
have  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  have  put  in 
nomination  different  individuals  as  candi- 
dates for  Vice-President,  thus  indicating  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  person  best 
entitled  to  the  nomination ;  and  whereas, 
some  of  the  said  states  are  not  represented 
in  this  convention ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  convention  deem  it 
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expedient  at  the  present  time  not  to  choose 
between  the  incuyiduals  in  nomination, 
but  to  leave  the  decision  to  their  repub- 
lican fellow-citizens  in  the  seyeral  states, 
trusting  that  before  the  election  shall  take 
place,  weir  opinions  will  become  so  con- 
centrated as  to  secure  the  choice  of  a  Yice- 
Ptesident  by  the  electoral  college. 


1843.— IdlMTtr  Vlmttb 

Bn^aio^  Affutt  30. 

1.  Resolved^  That  human  brotherhood  is 
a  cardinal  principle  of  true  democracy,  as 
well  as  of  pure  Christianity,  which  spurns 
all  inconsistent  limitations;  and  neither 
the  political  party  which  repudiates  it,  nor 
the  political  system  which  is  not  based 
upon  it,  can  be  truly  democratic  or  per- 
manent. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Liberty  party, 
placing  itself  upon  this  broad  principle, 
will  demand  the  absolute  and  unqualined 
divorce  of  the  general  government  from 
slavery,  and  also  the  restoration  of  equal- 
itv  of  rights  among  men,  in  every  state 

nere  the  party  exists,  or  may  exist. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  Liberty  party  has 
iot  been  organized  for  any  temporary  pur- 
pose bv  interested  politicians,  but  has 
arisen  nrom  among  the  people  in  conse- 
quence of  a  conviction,  hourly  gaining 
ground,  that  no  other  party  in  the  country 
represents  the  true  principles  of  American 
liberty,  or  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  8tate% 
.  4.  Resolved,  That  the  Liberty  party  has 
not  been  organized  merely  for  tne  over- 
throw of  slavery ;  its  first  decided  effort 
must,  indeed,  be  directed  against  slaye- 
holdiog  as  the  grossest  and  most  revolting 
manifestation  of  despotism,  but  it  will  also 
carry  out  the  principle  of  equal  rights  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  and  applica- 
tions, and  support  every  just  measure  con- 
ducive to  inmvidual  and  social  freedom. 

6.  Resolved^  That  the  Liberty  party  is 
not  a  sectional  party  but  a  national  party; 
was  not  originated  in  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish a  single  object,  but  in  a  comprehen- 
sive regara  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole  country ;  is  not  a  new  party,  nor  a 
third  party,  but  is  the  party  of  1776,  re- 
viving the  principles  of  that  memorable 
era,  and  striving  to  carry  them  into  prac- 
tical application. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  was  understood  in  the 
times  of  the  declaration  and  the  constitu- 
tion, that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some 
of  the  states  was  in  derogation  oi  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  liberty,  and  a  deep 
stain  upon  the  character  or  the  country, 
and  the  implied  faith  of  the  states  and  the 
nation  was  pledged  that  slavery  should 
never  be  extendi  beyond  its  then  exist- 


ing limitB,  but  ahonld  be  gradaallj,  and 
yet,  at  no  distant  day,  wholly  abolislied  by 
stato  authority. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  faith  of  the  atatet 
and  the  nation  thus  pledged,  was  mort 
nobly  redeemed  by  the  voluntary  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  several  of  the  states,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  1787^ 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  then  the  only  ter- 
ritory in  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  territory  subject  in  this 
respect  to  the  control  of  Ciongress,  by 
which  ordinance  slavery  was  forever  ex- 
cluded from  the  vast  re^ons  which  now 
compose  the  states  of  Ohio,Indiana,  lUinoiSi 
Michigan,  and  the  territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  an  incapacity  to  bear  up  any  other 
than  freemen  was  impreased  on  tne  soil 
itself. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  faith  of  the  states 
and  the  nation  thus  pledged,  has  heat 
shamefully  violated  by  the  omission,  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  states,  to  take  any 
measures  whatever  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  their  respective  limits ;  by 
the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territories  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida ;  by  the  legislation 
of  Congress ;  by  the  protection  afforded  by 
national  legislation  and  n^otiation  to 
slaveholding  in  American  vessels,  on  the 
high  seas,  employed  in  the  coastwiise  81ave 
Traffic  ;  and  oy  the  extension  of  slaveiy 
far  beyond  its  original  limits,  by  acts  of 
Congress  admitting  new  slave  states  into 
the  tlnion. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  amone  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, was  maae  the  ftindamental  law  of 
our  notional  government,  by  that  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  which  declares 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life» 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proceas 
of  law, 

10.  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  as  sound 
the  doctrine  maint;uned  by  slaveholdinff 
jurists,  that  slaveiy  is  against  natunu 
rights,  and  strictly  local,  and  that  its  ex- 
istence and  continuance  rests  on  no  other 
support  than  state  legislation,  and  not  on 
any  authority  of  Congress. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  general  govern- 
ment has,  under  the  constitution,  no  pow- 
er to  establish  or  continue  slavery  any- 
where, and  therefore  that  all  treaties  and 
acts  of  Congress  establishing,  continuing 
or  favoring  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  territory  of  Florida,  or  on 
the  high  seas,  are  unconstitutional,  and  all 
attempts  to  hold  men  as  property  within 
the  limits  of  exclusive  national  jurisdio- 
tion  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  the 
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constitadon  of  the  United  States  which 
confers  extraordinary  political  powers  on 
the  owners  of  slaves,  and  thereby  consti- 
tuting the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Blayeholders  in  the  slave  states  a  privi- 
leged aristocracy ;  and  the  provisions  for 
the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  from 
service,  are  anti-republican  in  their  char- 
aeter,  oangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  ought  to  be  abrogated. 

13.  Resdvedf  That  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  second  of  these  provisions,  is 
seen  in  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress respecting  persons  escaping  from 
their  masters,  wnich  act,  if  the.  construc- 
tion given  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs. 
Pennsylvania  be  correct,  nullifies  the  ha- 
beas corpus  acts  of  all  the  states^  takes 
away  the  whole  legal  security  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
immediately  repealed. 

14.  Resolved,  That  the  peculiar  patron- 
age and  support  hitherto  extended  to 
slavery  and  slaveholdln^,  by  the  general 
eovernment,  ought  to  be  unmediately  with- 
drawn, and  the  example  and  influence  of 
national  authority  ou^ht  to  be  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  liberty  and  free  labor. 

15.  Resolvedj  That  the  practice  of  the 
general  government,  which  prevails  in 
the  slave  states,  of  employing  slaves  upon 
the  public  works,  instead  of  free  laborers, 
and  paying  aristocratic  masters,  with  a 
▼iew  to  secure  or  reward  political  services, 
is  utterly  indefensible  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned. 

16.  Resolved^  That  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition, 
and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  are  sacred 
and  inviolaole ;  and  that  all  rules,  regula- 
tions and  laws,  in  derogation  of  either,  are 
oppressive,  unconstitutional,  and  not  to  be 
endured  by  a  firee  people. 

17.  Resolved^  That  we  r^ard  voting,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  as  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious duty,  which,  when  exercised,  should 
be  by  voting  for  those  who  will  do  all  in 
their  power  for  immediate  emancipation. 

18.  Resolved^  That  this  convention  re- 
commend to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  all 
'^ose  free  states  where  any  inequality  of 
rights  and  privileges  exists  on  account  of 
color,  to  employ  Sieir  utmost  energies  to 
remove  all  such  remnants  and  efiects  of 
the  slave  system. 

Whereas,  The  constitution  of  these  Uni- 
ted States  is  a  series  of  agreements,  cove- 
nants or  contracts  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  each  with  all,  and  all 
with  each ;  and, 

Whereca,  It  is  a  principle  of  universal 
morality,  that  the  moral  laws  of  the  Crea- 
tor are  paramount  to  all  human  laws ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  an  Apostle,  that  "  we 
ouffht  to  obey  God  rather  than  men ; " 
and. 


WhireaSj  The  principle  of  common  law 
— ^that  anv  contract,  covenant,  or  agree- 
ment, to  do  an  act  derogatory  to  natural 
right,  is  vitiated  and  annulled  by  its  in- 
herent immorality — has  been  recognized 
bv  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
dourt  of  the  United  States,  who  in  a  re- 
cent case  expressly  holds  that  "  any  con- 
tract that  rests  upon  such  a  basis  is  void;'' 
and, 

Jrhereas,  The  third  clause  of  the  second 
section  of  tne  fourth  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  when  construed 
as  providing  for  the  surrenderof  a  fugitive 
slave,  does  ^^rest  upon  such  a  basis,"  in 
that  it  is  a  contract  to  rob  a  man  of  a 
natural  right — ^namely,  his  natural  right 
to  his  own  liberty — and  is  therefore  ab- 
solutely void.    Therefore, 

19.  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  give  it  to 
be  distinctlv  understood  by  tnis  nation 
and  the  world,  that,  as  abolitionists,  con- 
sidering that  tne  strength  of  our  cause  lies 
in  its  righteousness,  and  our  hope  for  it  in 
our  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Gk)d,  and  our 
respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  we  owe  it  to 
the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  as  a 
proof  of  our  allegiance  to  Him,  in  all  our 
civil  relations  and  offices,  whether  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  or  public  functionaries  sworn 
to  support  tne  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  regard  and  to  treat  the  third 
clause  of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instru- 
ment, whenever  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  null  and  void, 
and  consequently  as  forming  no  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  when- 
ever we  are  called  upon  or  sworn  to  sup- 
port it. 

20.  Resolved,  That  the  power  given  to 
Congress  by  the  constitution,  to  provide 
for  calling  out  the  militia  to  suppress  in- 
surrection, does  not  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  maintain  slavery  by 
military  force,  much  less  does  it  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  citizens  to  form  a  part 
of  such  military  force  ;  when  freemen 
unsheathe  the  sword  it  should  be  to  strike 
for  liberty,  not  for  despotism. 

21.  Resolved,  That  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  citizens,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
fireedom,  the  legislature  of  each  of  the  free 
states  ought  to  keep  in  force  suitable  statutes 
rendering  it  penal  for  any  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  transport,  or  aid  in  transporting 
from  such  state,  any  person  sought  to  be 
thus  transported,  merely  because  subject 
to  the  slave  laws  of  any  other  state ;  this 
remnant  of  independence  being  accorded 
to  the  free  states  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  P^igg  vs. 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


Baitfmore,  Mojf  "L 

1.  Resolved,  That  these  principles  may 
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be  summed  as  comprising  a  well-regulated 
national  currency :  a  tariff  for  reyenue  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  discriminating  with  special 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  domes- 
tic labor  of  the  country ;  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lanos ;  a  single  term  for  the  presidency ; 
a  reform  of  executive  usurpations;  and 
generally  such  an  administration  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  country  as  shall  impart  to 
every  branch  of  the  public  service  the 
greatest  practical  efficiency,  controlled  by 
a  well-regulated  and  wise  economy. 


1844»-Ilemoenitto  FlMflnnn* 

Sa2f  Imorc,  Jfqy  27. 

Besolutions  1 .  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  of 
the  platform  oi  1840,  were  reaffirmed,  to 
whicn  were  added  the  following : 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  ought  to  be  sacredly  ap- 
plied to  the  national  objects  specified  m 
the  constitution,  and  that  we  are  opposed 
to  the  laws  lately  adopted,  and  to  any  law 
for  the  distribution  of  such  proceeds 
among  the  states,  as  alike  inexpedient  in 
policy  and  repugnant  to  the  constitution. 

11.  Resolved,  That  we  are  decidedly  op- 
posed to  taking  from  the  President  the 
qualified  veto  power  by  which  he  is  ena- 
bled, under  restrictions  and  responsibili- 
ties amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  public 
interest,  to  suspend  the  passage  of  a  bill 
whose  merits  can  not  secure  the  approval 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  an  j  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  until  the  judgment  of  the 
people  can  be  obtained  thereon,  and  which 
nas  thrice  saved  the  American  people  from 
the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  domination  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

12.  Resolved,  That  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  un- 
questionable ;  that  no  portion  of  the  same 
ought  to  be  ceded  to  England  or  any  other 
power,  and  that  the  reoccupation  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  reannexation  of  Texas  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period,  are  great 
American  measures,  which  this  conven- 
tion recommends  to  the  cordial  support  of 
the  democracy  of  the  Union. 


1848.— Dentocratlo  PlatUBmu 

.  BaUimorty  Mag  22. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  American  democ- 
racy place  their  trust  in  the  intelligence, 
the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  jus- 
tice of  the  American  people. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  this  as  a 
distinctive  feature  of  our  political  creed, 
which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  Uie 
world,  as  the  great  moral  element  in  a 


form  of  government  springing  from  sjbA 
upheld  by  the  popular  will ;  and  contzmrt 
it  with  the  creed  and  practice  of  federal- 
ism, under  whatever  name  or  form,  wkich 
seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of  the  oonstitaeiit^ 
and  which  conceives  no  imposture  t09 
monstrous  for  the  popular  creoulity. 

S.  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  entertain* 
in^  these  views,  the  Democratic  party  of 
this  Union,  through  the  delegates  afisem- 
bled  in  general  convention  of  the  states, 
coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  concord,  of 
devotion  to  the  doctrines  and  &lth  of  a  oee 
representative  government,  and  appealiii|r 
to  Uieir  fellow-citizens  for  the  rectitude  o} 
their  intentions,  renew  and  reasseit  befiore 
the  American  people,  l^e  declaration  of 
principles  avowed  by  them  on  a  former  o^ 
casion,  when,  in  general  convention,  thej 
presented  their  candidates  for  the  popular 
suffrage. 

Besolutions  1, 2,  3  and  4,  of  the  plat- 
form of  1840,  were  reaffirmed. 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
branch  of  the  government  to  enforce  and 

Sractice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  con* 
ucting  our  public  affairs,  and  that  no 
more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  re- 

Suired  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
iie  government,  and  for  the  gradual  but 
certain  extinction  of  the  debt  created  by 
the  prosecution  of  a  just  and  necessary 
war. 

Resolution  6,  of  the  platform  of  1840, 
was  enlarged  by  the  following : 

And  that  the  results  of  democratic  legis- 
lation, in  this  and  all  other  financial  mea- 
sures, upon  which  issues  have  been  made 
between  the  two  political  parties  of  the 
countiy,  have  demonstrated  to  carefiil  and 
practical  men  of  all  parties,  their  sound* 
ness,  safety  and  utility  in  all  business  pur* 
suits. 

Resolutions  7,  8  and  9,  of  the  platform 
of  1840,  were  here  inserted. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  ought  to.be  sacredly  applied 
to  the  national  objects  specified  in  the  con* 
stitution ;  and  that  we  are  opposed  to  any 
law  for  the  distribution  of  such  proceeds 
among  the  states  as  alike  inexpedient  in 
policy  and  repugnant  to  the  constitution. 

14.  Resolvea,  That  we  are  decid^ly  op- 
posed to  taking  from  the  I^^sident  the 
qualified  veto  power,  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled, un  der  restrictions  and  responsibili- 
ties amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  public  in- 
terests, to  supend  the  passage  of  a  bill 
whose  merits  can  not  secure  uie  impiovai 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives,  until  tiie  judgment  of  the 
people  can  be  obtained  thereon,  and  which 
nas  saved  the  American  people  from  the 
corrupt  and  tyrannicaJ  domination  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  from  a  cor- 
rupting system  of  general  internal  im 
provements. 
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15.  Besohed,  That  the  ^ar  with  Mexi- 
co, provoked  on  her  part  by  years  of  insult 
and  injury,  was  commenced  by  her  army 
crossing  the  Bio  Grande,  attacking  the 
American  troops,  and  invading  our  sister 
state  of  Texas,  and  upon  all  the  principles 
of  patriotism  and  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is 
a  just  and  necessary  war  on  our  part,  in 
wiiich  every  American  citizen  should  have 
shown  himself  on  the  side  of  his  country, 
and  neither  morallv  nor  physicallv,  by 
word  or  by  deed,  have  given  ''aia  and 
comf(»t  to  the  enemy. " 

16.  BeiUvedy  That  we  would  be  rejoiced 
at  the  assurance  of  peace  with  Miexico, 
founded  on  the  Just  principles  of  indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  that  while  the  ratification  of  the 
liberal  treaty  offered  to  Mexico  remains  in 
doubt,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  sus- 
tain tne  administration  and  to  sustain  the 
country  in  ever^  measure  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  should  that  treaty  oe  rejected. 

17.  Btiolved,  That  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  have  carried  the  arms  of  their 
country  into  Mexico,  have  crowned  it  with 
imperishable  glory.  Their  unconquerable 
oourage,  their  daring  enterprise,  their  un- 
fiiitering  perseverance  and  fortitude  when 
aasailedon  all  sides  hj  innumerable  foes 
and  that  more  formidable  enemy — ^the 
diseases  of  the  climate — exalt  their  devoted 
patriotism  into  the  highest  heroism,  and 
give  them  a  right  to  uie  profound  grati- 
tude of  their  country,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

18.  Eeaolned,  That  the  Democratic  Na- 
tioiial  Convention  of  thirty  states  composing 
the  American  Bepublic,  tender  their  fra- 
ternal ooiMpratulations  to  the  National  Con- 
vention ofthe  Bepublic  of  France,  now  as- 
sembled as  the  free  suffrage  representative 
of  the  sovereignty  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
BepubUcans.  to  establish  government  on 
those  eternal  principles  of  equal  riffhts,  for 
which  their  La  Fayette  and  our  Washinj^- 
ton  fought  side  by  side  in  the  struggle  for 
our  national  independence ;  and  we  would 
especially  oonv^  to  them,  and  to  the 
whole  people  of  France,  our  earnest  wishes 
for  the  consolidation  of  their  liberties, 
through  the  wisdom  that  shall  guide  their 
councils,  on  the  basis  of  a  democratic  con- 
stitntion,  not  derived  from  the  grants  or 
concessions  of  kiuffs  or  dynasties,  but  orig- 
inating from  the  only  true  source  of  political 
power  reooipized  in  the  states  of  this 
Union — the  inherent  and  inalienable  rieht 
ofthe  people,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
to  make  and  to  amend  their  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  such  manner  as  the  weltare 
of  the  community  mav  re<}nire. 

19.  Be$olvedf  That  in  view  ofthe  recent 
development  of  this  grand  political  truth, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their 
capacity  and  power  for  sllr-govemment, 


which  is  prostrating;  thrones  and  erecting 
republics  on  the  ruins  of  despotism  in  the 
ola  world,  we  feel  that  a  hign  and  sacred 
duty  is  devolved,  with  increased  responsi- 
bility, upon  the  Democratic  party  of  this 
countnr,  as  the  party  of  the  people,  to  sustain 
and  advance  among  us  constitutional  lib* 
erty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  by  continu- 
ing to  resist  all  monopolies  and  exclusive 
l^islation  for  the  benefit  ofthe  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  and  by  a  vigilant 
and  constant  adherence  to  those  J>rinciple0 
and  compromises  of  the  constitution,  which 
are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
embrace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it  was, 
the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it 
shall  be  in  the  full  expansion  of  the 
energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and 
progressive  people. 

20.  BeMhfedy  That  a  copy  of  these  reso* 
lutions  be  forwarded,  through  the  American 
minister  at  Paris,  to  the  ^tional  Conven- 
tion of  the  Bepublic  of  France. 

21.  Besotted,  That  the  fruits  of  the 
great  political  triumph  of  1844,  which  elect- 
ed James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas^ 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  de- 
mocracy ofthe  Union  in  defeating  the  de- 
clared purposes  of  their  opponents  in 
creating  a  national  Bank ;  in  preventing 
the  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  proceeds  from  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  tne  Union  for  local  pur- 
poses ;  in  protecting  the  currencv  and  labor 
ofthe  country  from  ruinous  fluctuations, 
and  guarding  the  money  of  the  country  for 
the  use  of  the  people  by  the  establishment 
of  the  constitutional  treasury ;  in  the  noble 
impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  by 
the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  '42,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  more  equal,  honest,  and  pro- 
ductive tariff  of  1846 ;  and  that^  in  our 
opinion,  it  would  be  a  &tal  error  to  weaken 
the^  bands  of  a  political  organization  by 
which  these  great  reforms  have  been 
achieved,  and  risk  them  in  the  hands  of 
their  known  adversaries,  with  whatever 
delusive  appeals  they  may  solicit  our  sur- 
render of  tnat  vigilance  which  is  the  only 
saf(^guard  of  liberty. 

22.  Besolvedy  That  the  confidence  ofthe 
democracy  of  tne  Union  in  the  principles, 
capacity,  firmness,  and  integpritjr  of  James 
K.  Polk,  manifested  by  his  nomination  and 
election  in  1844,  has  bieen  signally  justified 
by  the  strictness  of  his  adherence  to  sound 
democratic  doctrines,  by  the  purity  of  pur- 
pose, the  enemr  and  aoility,  which  nave 
characterized  his  administration  in  all  our 
af&irs  at  home  and  abroad ;  that  we  tender 
to  him  our  cordial  congratulations  upon 
the  brilliant  success  which  has  hitherto 
crowned  his  patriotic  efforts,  and  assure 
him  in  advance,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
his  presidential  term  he  will  carry  with  him 
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to  his  retirement,  the  esteem,  respect  and 
admiration  of  a  erateiiil  country. 

23.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  here- 
by present  to  thejpeople  of  the  United  States 
iJewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of 
President,  and  William  O.  Butler,  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 


1848«r-.Wiag  PrIaolplM  Adopted  at  a  iUtt- 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Whigs  of  the 
United  States,  here  assembled  by  their 
representatives,  heartily  ratify  the  nomi- 
nations of  General  Zachary  Taylor  as  Pres- 
ident, and  Millard  Fillmore  as  ^  ice-Pres- 
ident, of  the  United  States,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  their  support. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  choice  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  as  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President,  we  are  glad  to  discover  rvmpathy 
with  a  ^eat  popular  sentiment  throughout 
the  nation — a  sentiment  which  having  its 
origin  in  admiration  of  great  military  suc- 
cess, has  been  stren^ened  by  the  develop- 
ment, in  every  action  and  every  word,  of 
sound  conservative  opinions,  and  of  true 
fidelity  to  the  great  example  of  former 
days,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  administered  by  its  founders. 

3.  Resolved,  That  General  Taylor,  in  say- 
ing that,  had  he  voted  in  1344,  he  would 
have  voted  the  Whig  ticket,  gives  us  the 
assurance — and  no  better  is  needed  from  a 
consistent  and  truth-speaking  man — that 
his  heart  was  with  us  at  the  crisis  of  our 
political  destiny,  when  Henry  Clay  was 
our  candidate,  and  when  not  only  Whig 
principles  were  well  defined  ana  clearly 
asserted,  but  Whig  measures  depended  on 
success.  The  hec^  that  was  with  us  then 
is  with  us  now,  and.  we  have  a  soldier's 
word  of  honor,  and  a  life  of  public  and 
private  virtue,  as  the  security. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  Iook  on  General 
Taylor's  administration  of  the  government 
as  one  conducive  of  peace,  prosperity  and 
union;  of  peace,  because  no  one  better 
knows,  or  has  greater  reason  to  deplore, 
what  he  has  seen  sadly  on  the  field  or  vic- 
tory^ the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially  of  a 
foreign  and  aggressive  war ;  or  prosperity, 
now  more  than  ever  needed  to  relieve  the 
nation  from  a  burden  of  debt^  and  restore 
industry — agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial — to  its  accustomed  and  peace- 
ful frinctions  and  influences;  of  union,  be- 
cause we  have  a  candidate  whose  very 
position  as  a  southwestern  man,  reared  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  stream  whose  trib- 
utaries, natural  and  artificial,  embrace  the 
whole  Union,  renders  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country  his  first 
trust,  and  whose  various  duties  m  past  liltp 


have  been  rendered,  not  on  the  soil,  or 
under  the  fla^  of  any  state  or  section,  but 
over  the  wide  frontier,  and  under  the 
broad  banner  of  the  nation. 

5.  Resolved,  That  standing,  as  the  Whig 
party  does,  on  the  broad  and  firm  platform 
of  the  constitution,  braced  up  by  sill  its  in- 
violable and  sacrcKi  guarantees  and  com* 
promises,  and  cherished  in  the  affiMtionSy 
oecause  protective  of  the  interests  of  the 
people,  we  are  proud  to  have  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  our  opinions,  one  who  is  pledged 
to  construe  it  by  the  wise  and  gaierom 
rules  which  Washington  applied  to  it,  and 
who  has  said — and  no  Whig  desires  any 
other  assurance — ^that  he  will  make  Wash- 
ington's administration  his  model. 

o.  Resolved,  That  as  Whiss  and  Ameri- 
cans, we  are  proud  to  acknowledge  our 
gratitude  for  the  great  military  services 
which,  beginning  at  Palo  Alto,  and  cimI- 
ing  at  Buena  Vista,  first  awakened  the 
American  people  to  a  just  estimate  of  him 
who  is  now  our  Whig  candidate.  In  tlie 
discharge  of  a  painfiil  duty — ^for  his  march 
into  the  enemy's  country  was  a  reluctant 
one ;  in  the  command  of  regulars  at  one 
time,  and  volunteers  at  another,  and  of 
both  combined;  in  the  decisive  though 
punctual  discipline  of  his  camp,  where  all 
respected  and  loved  him ;  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  terms  for  a  dejected  and  desperate 
enemy ;  in  the  exigency  of  actual  conflict 
when  the  balance  was  perilously  doubtM— « 
we  have  found  him  the  same — ^brave,  iUs- 
tinguished,  and  considerate,  no  heaitleBi 
spectator  of  bloodshed,  no  trifier  with  hu* 
man  life  or  human  happiness ;  and  we  do 
not  know  which  to  admire  most,  his  hero- 
ism in  withstanding  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  in  the  most  hopeless  fields  of  Buena 
Vista — ihouming  in  generous  sorrow  over 
the  graves  of  Bingeold,  of  Clay,  of  Hardin 
— or  in  giving,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  terms 
of  merciful  capitulation  to  a  vanquished 
foe  at  Monterey,  and  not  being  ashamed  to 
avow  that  he  did  it  to  spare  women  and 
children,  helpless  infancy  and  more  help- 
less age,  against  whom  no  American  scm- 
dier  ever  wars.  Such  a  military  man, 
whose  triumphs  are  neither  remote  nor 
doubtful,  whose  virtues  these  trials  have 
tested,  we  are  proud  to  make  our  candidate. 

7.  Resolved,  That  in  support  of  this 
nomination,  we  ask  our  Whig  friends 
throughout  the  nation  to  unite,  to  oo-op- 
erate  zealously,  resolutely,  with  earnest- 
ness, in  behalf  of  our  candidate,  whom 
calumny  can  not  reach,  and  with  respect- 
ful demeanor  to  our  adversaries,  whose  can- 
didates have  yet  to  prove  their  claima  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 


1848«-]lnAao  Platibrm. 

Woa,  JtMM  sa. 

Whereas,  W^have  assembled  in  conven- 
tion as  a  union  of  freemen,  finr  the  sake  oi 
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fireedom,  fbrgetting  all  past  political  dif- 
ferencOy  in  a  common  resolve  to  maintain 
the  rightB  of  free  labor  against  the  aggres- 
sion ox  the  slave  oower,  and  to  secure  free 
soil  to  a freepeopie ;  and, 

Whereat,  Tne  political  oonyentions  re- 
cently assemblei  at  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia^-4;he  one  stifling  the  voice  of  a 
peat  conatitaency,  entitled  to  be  heard  in 
ita  deliberations,  and  the  other  abandoning 
its  distinctive  principles  for  mere  avail- 
ability— ^have  dissolved  the  national  part^ 
organization  heretofore  existing,  by  nomi- 
nating for  the  chief  magistracv  of  the 
Unit^  States,  under  the  s&veholding  dic- 
tation, candidates,  neither  of  whom  can  be 
Bup^rted  bv  the  opponents  of  slavery  ez<i 
tension,  without  a  sacrifice  of  consistency, 
dutv,  and  self-respect ;  and, 

ir&ereaaf  These  nominations  so  made, 
furnish  the  occasion,  and  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  the  union  of  the  people  under 
the  banner  of  free  democracy,  in  a  solemn 
and  formal  declaration  of  their  independ- 
ence of  the  slave  power,  and  of  their  fixed 
determination  to  rescue  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment from  its  control, 

1.  Resolved,  thertforej  That  we,  the  peo- 
ple here  assembled,  remembering  the  ex- 
ample of  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Declaration  of  Independence,  putting 
our  trust  in  Qod  for  the  triumph  of  our 
cause,  and  invoking  His  guidance  in  our 
endeavors  to  advance  it,  do  now  plant  our- 
selves upon  the  national  platform  of  free- 
dom, in  opposition  to  the  sectional  plat- 
form of  slavery. 

2.  Resolved,  That  slavery  in  the  several 
states  of  this  Union  which  recognize  its 
existence,  depends  upon  the  state  laws 
alone,  which  can  not  oe  repealed  or  modi- 
fied by  the  Federal  government,  and  for 
which  laws  that  government  is  not  respon- 
sible. We  therefore  propose  no  interfer- 
ence by  Congress  with  slavery  within  the 
limits  of  any  state. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  proviso  of  Jeffer- 
son, to  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery, 
after  1800,  in  all  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  southern  and  northern ;  the 
votes  of  six  states  and  sixteen  delegates  in 
OongresB  of  1784,  for  the  proviso,  to  three 
states  and  seven  delegates  against  it ;  the 
actual  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  North- 
western TerritoiT,  by  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  states 
in  Congress;  and  the  entire  history  of  that 
period,  clearly  show  that  it  was  the  settled 
pK>licy  of  the  nation  not  to  extend,  na- 
tionalize or  encourage,  but  to  limits  lo- 
calize and  discourage,  slavery ;  and  to  this 
policy,  which  should  never  have  been  de- 
parted fi!om,  the  government  ought  to 
return. 

4.  Resolved^  That  our  fathers  ordained 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
ccdeTf  among  other  great  national  objects, 


to  establish  justice,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  uberty ; 
but  expressljr  denied  to  the  Federal  j^v- 
emment,  which  the^  created,  all  constitu- 
tional power  to  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  legal 
process. 

5.  Resolved^  That  in  the  judgment  of 
this  convention,  Congress  has  no  more 
power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a 
King ;  no  more  power  to  institute  or  estab- 
lish slavery  than  t^  institute  or  establish  a 

^monarchv ;  no  such  power  can  be  found 
among  tnose  specificallv  conferred  by  the 
constitution,  or  derived  by  just  implication 
from  them. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  government  to  relieve  itself  from 
all  responsib'lity  for  the  existence  or  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  wherever  the  govern- 
ment possesses  constitutional  power  to 
legislate  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  thus  re- 
sponsible for  its  existence. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  true,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  convention,  the  only  safe 
means  of  preventing  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  territory  now  firee,  is  to  pro- 
hibit its  extension  in  all  such  territory  by 
an  act  of  Congress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  issue 
which  the  slave  power  has  forced  upon  us; 
and  to  their  demand  for  more  slave  states, 
and  more  slave  territory,  our  calm  but 
final  answer  is,  no  more  slave  states  and 
no  more  slave  territoiv.  Let  the  soil  of 
our  extensive  domains  be  kept  free  for  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  land,  and  the 
oppressed  and  banished  of  other  lands, 
seeking  homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of 
enterprise  in  the  new  world. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  bill  lately  re- 

gorted  bv  the  committee  of  eight  in  the 
enate  of  the  United  States,  was  no  com- 
promise, but  an  absolute  surrender  of  the 
rights  of  the  non-slaveholders  of  sJl  the 
states ;  and  while  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
a  measure  which,  while  opening  the  door 
for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
territories  now  free,  would  also  have 
opened  the  door  to  liti^tion  and  strife 
amon^  the  future  inhabitants  thereof,  to 
the  ruin  of  their  peace  andprosperity,  was 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
its  passage,  in  hot  haste,  by  a  majority, 
embracing  several  senators  who  voted  im 
open  violation  of  the  known  will  of  their 
constituents,  should  warn  the  people  to 
see  to  it  that  their  representatives  oe  not 
suffered  to  betray  them.  There  must  be 
no  more  compromises  with  slavery;  if 
made,  they  must  be  repealed. 

10.  Resolved,  That  we  demand  freedom 
and  establishea  institutions  for  our  breth- 
ren in  Oregon,  now  exposed  to  hardships, 
peril,  and  massacre,  by  the  reckless  hos- 
tility of  the  slave  power  to  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  free  government  and  free  territo- 
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Ties ;  «nd  not  only  for  theni,  but  for  oar 
brethren  in  California  and  New  Mexico. 

11.  Resolved,  It  is  due  not  only  to  this 
occasion,  but  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  we  shoula  also  declare 
ourselyes  on  certain  other  questions  of  na- 
tional policy ;  therefore, 

12.  JUaoloed,  That  we  demand  cheap 
postage  for  the  people ;  a  retrenchment  of 
the  expenses  and  patronage  of  the  Federal 
government;  the  abolition  of  all  unneces* 
sary  offices  and  salaries^  and  the  election 
by  the  people  of  all  cwil  officers  in  the 
serrice  of  the  goyemment,  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  practicable. 

13.  Resolved,  that  riyer  and  harbor  im- 
proyements,  wnen  demanded  by  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  ccmmerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  among  the  several  states, 
are  objects  of  national  conceni,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Ck>ngre8s,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  oonstitutional  power,  to  provide  there- 
for. 

14.  Resolved^  That  the  firee  grant  to 
actual  settlers,  m  consideration  of  the  ex- 
penses they  incur  in  making  settlements  in 
the  wilderness,  which  are  usually  fiilly 
equal  to  t^eir  actual  cost,  and  of  tne  pub- 
lic benefits  resulting  therefrom,  of  reason- 
able portions  of  tne  public  lands,  under 
suitable  limitations,  is  a  wise  and  just 
measure  of  public  policy,  which  will  pro- 
mote in  various  ways  the  interests  of  all 
the  states  of  this  Union ;  and  we,  there- 
fore, recommend  it  to  the  fiivorable  con- 
sideration of  the  American  People. 

16.  Resolved,  That  the  obligations  of 
honor  and  patriotism  require  the  earliest 
practical  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and 
we  are,  therefore,  in  favor  of  such  a  tariff 
of  duties  as  will  raise  revenue  adequate  to 
defiray  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  yaj  annual  installments  of 
our  debt  and  the  interest  thereon. 

16.  Resolved,  That  we  inscribe  on  our 
banner,  "Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free 
Labor,  and  Free  Men,"  and  under  it  we  will 
fi^ht  on,  and  fight  ever,  until  a  triumphant 
victory  shall  reward  our  exertions. 


Battmore^  Jme  I. 

Resolutions  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6  and  7,  of  the 
platform  of  1348,  were  reaffirmed,  to  which 
were  added  ths  following : 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
branch  of  ^e  government  to  enforce  and 

Sractice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  con- 
ucting  our  public  affiiirs,  and  that  no 
more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is 
required  to  defiray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  government)  and  for  the  gradual  but 
certain  extinction  of  the  public  debt 

9.  Ruolved^  That  Congress  has  no  power 


to  cliarter  a  National  Bank;  that  we  be» 
lieve  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly 
hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, dangerous  to  our  xepublican  institu* 
tions  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
calculated  to  place  the  business  or  the 
country  within  the  control  of  a  concen- 
trated money  power,  and  that  above  the 
laws  and  will  of  the  people ;  and  that  the 
results  of  Democratic  l^islation,  in  this 
and  all  other  financial  measures,  upon 
which  issues  have  been  made  between  the 
two  political  parties  of  the  country,  have 
demonstrated  to  candid  and  practical  men 
of  all  parties,  their  soundness^  safety,  and 
utility,  in  all  busineas  pursuits. 
.  10.  Resolved,  That  the  separation  of  the 
moneys  of  the  goyemment  from  banking 
institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety 
of  the  funds  of  the  government  and  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  liberal  prindplea 
embodied  bv  Jefferson  in  the  Declaratioii 
of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the 
constitution,  which  makes  ours  the  land 
of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed 
of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  caitiinai 
principles  in  the  Democratic  faith ;  and 
every  attempt  to  abridge  the  privileee  of 
becoming  citizens  and  the  owners  <S  the 
soil  among  us,  ought  to  be  resisted  with 
the  same  spirit  that  swept  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  *from  our  statute  books. 

12.  Resolved,  That  Oongreas  has  no 
power  under  the  constitution  to  interim 
with,  or  control,  the  domestic  institntions 
of  the  several  states,  and  that  such  states 
are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  every- 
thing appertaining  to  their  own  affiurs,  not 
prohibited  by  the  constitution;  that  all 
efforts  of  the  AbolitioniBts  or  others,  made 
to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  ques- 
tions of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps 
in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences:  and  that  all  such  effiirtB  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  sta- 
bility and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and 
ought  not  to  be  ooimtenanoed  by  any 
firiend  of  our  political  institutions. 

13.  ResolvM,  That  the  foregoing  propo- 
sition covers,  and  is  intended  to  embrace, 
the  whole  subiect  of  slavery  imitation  in 
Congress;  and  therefore  liie  Democralie 
party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  na- 
tional platform,  will  abide  by,  and  adhere 
to,  a  fiuthful  execution  of  the  acts  known 
as  the  Compromise  measures  settled  by 
last  Congress,  "  the  act  for  reclauning  fugi- 
tives from  service  labor''  included ;  wh^ 
act^  being  designed  to  cany  out  an  ex- 
press provision  of  the  constitotion,  can 
not,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed,  ma 
so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  ita 
efficiency. 

14.  Resohed,  That  the  Democrstic  paitr 
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will  renni  all  attempts  at  renewing  in  Con- 
greaB»  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the 
alavery  question,  nnder  whatever  shape  or 
color  Uie  attempt  may  be  made. 

[Here  resolutions  13  and  H  of  the  plat- 
fonn  of  1848,  were  inserted.] 

17.  £e§olved.  That  the  Democratic  party 
will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphola  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and 
ViiKiiua  resolutions  of  1792  and  1798,  and 
in  tne  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Vir- 
nnia  Legislature  in  1799;  that  it  adopts 
HiO0e  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the 
.main  roundations  of  its  political  creed,  and 
ia  resolved  to  carry  them  out  in  their  ob- 
yious  meaning  ana  import. 

18L  BeBoheSt,  That  the  war  with  Mexico, 
upon  all  the  principles  of  patriotism  ana 
the  law  of  nations,  was  a  lust  and  necessary 
war  on  our  part,  in  which  no  American 
citizen  shoula  have  shown  himself  opposed 
to  his  country,  and  neither  morally  nor 
physically,  by  word  or  deed,  g^ven  aid  and 
eomfort  to  the  enemy. 

19.  Bacived.  That  we  rejoice  at  the  re- 
fltoration  of  nriendly  relations  with  our 
•iater  Bepublic  of  Mexico^  and  earnestly 
desire  for  her  all  the  blessings  and  pros- 
perity' which  we  enjoy  under  republican 
institationa,  and  we  congratulate  the 
American  people  on  the  results  of  that 
war  which  naye  so  manifestly  justified  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  insured  to  the  United  States 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future. 

20.  JBe9olved.  That,  in  yiew  of  the  condi- 
tion of  popular  institutions  in  the  old 
world,  a  nigh  and  sacred  duty  is  devolyed 
with  increased  responsibility  upon  the  De- 
mocracy of  this  country,  as  the  party  of 
the  people,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  eyery  state,  and  thereby  the 
union  of  states,  and  to  sustain  and  adyance 
among  them  constitutional  liberty,  by  con- 
tinuing to  resirft  all  monopolies  and  exclu- 
aiye  l^ialation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  by  a 
vi^lant  and  constant  adherence  to  those 
pnndples  and  compromises  of  the  consti- 
tution which  are  broad  enough  and  strong 
enmi^  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union 
as  it  JB,  and  the  Union  as  it  should  be,  in 
the  full  expansion  of  the  energies  and  ca- 
pacity of  this  great  and  progressiye  people. 


Bmlhmon^  Jim»  16w 

Hie  Whigs  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
yention  assembled  adhering  to  the  great 
coaaeryatiye  principles  by  which  they  are 
controlled  and  goyemed,  and  now  as  eyer 
pelyiog  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  with  ao  abiding  confidence  in 
their  capacity   for  self-goy^ffnment  and 
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their  deyotion  to  the  constitution  and  the 
Union,  do  proclaim  the  following  as  the 
political  sentiments  and  determination  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
which  their  national  organization  as  a 
part^  was  effected : 

First  The  goyemment  of  the  United 
States  is  of  a  limited  character,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly 
granted  by  the  constitution,  and  such  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
the  granted  powers  into  full  execution, 
and  that  powers  not  granted  or  necessarily 
implied  are  resenred  to  the  states  respeo- 
tiyely  and  to  the  people. 

Second.  The  state  goyemments  should 
be  held  secure  to  their  reseryed  rights,  and 
the  General  Goyemment  sustained  in  its 
constitutional  powers,  and  that  the  Dnion 
should  be  reyered  and  watched  oyer  as  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties. 

Third.  That  while  struggling  freedom 
eyerywhere  enlists  the  warmest  sympatiiy 
of  the  Whig  party,  we  still  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Father  of  lus  Country,  as 
announced  in  his  Farewell  Address,  of 
keeping  ourselyes  free  from  all  entanglinff 
alliances  with  foreign  countries,  and  ^ 
neyer  quitting  our  own  to  stand  upon  for- 
eign ground ;  that  our  mission  as  a  repub- 
lic is  not  to  propagate  our  opinions,  or  im- 
pose on  other  countries  our  forms  of  goy- 
ernment^  by  artifice  or  force,  but  to  teach 
by  example,  and  show  by  our  success, 
moderation  and  justice^  the  blessings  of 
self-^yemment,  and  the  adyantages  of 
free  institutions. 

Fourth.  That,  as  the  people  make  and 
control  the  ji^yemment,  they  should  obey 
its  constitution,  laws  and  treaties  as  they 
would  retain  their  self-respect  and  tiie  re- 
spect which  they  claim  and  will  enforce 
from  foreign  powers. 

Fifth.  Goyemments  should  be  conduc- 
ted on  the  principles  of  the  strictest  econo- 
my ;  and  reyenue  sufficient  for  the  expen- 
ses thereof,  in  time  of  peace,  ought  to  be 
deriyed  mainly  firom  a  duty  on  imports^ 
and  not  from  direct  taxes;  and  on  laying 
such  duties  sound  policy  requires  a  just 
discrimination,  and,  when  practicable,  by 
specific  duties,  whereby  suitable  encour- 
agement may  be  afforded  to  American  in- 
dustry, equally  to  all  classes  and  to  all 
portions  of  the  country. 

Sixth.  The  constitution  yests  in  Con- 
gress the  power  to  open  and  repair  har- 
bors, and  remove  obstmctions  finom  nayi- 
gable  riyers,  wheneyer  such  improyements 
are  necessary  for  the  common  defense,  and 
for  the  protection  and  facility  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  states, 
said  improyements  being  in  eyery  instance 
national  and  general  in  their  character! 

Seyenth.  The  Federal  and  state  goyem« 
ments  are  parts  of  one  system,  idike  neces* 
sary  for  the  common  prosperity,  peace  and 
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security,  and  oneht  to  be  regarded  alike 
with  a  cordial,  haoitaal  and  immovable  at- 
tachment. Respect  for  the  authority  of 
each,  and  acquiescence  in  the  just  consti- 
tutional measures  of  each,  are  duties  re- 
quired by  the  plainest  considerations  of 
national,  state  and  individual  welfare. 

Eighth.  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the 
82d  Congress,  the  act  known  as  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  included,  are  received  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the 
United  States  as  a  settlement  in  principle 
and  substance  of  the  dangerous  and  excit- 
ing questions  which  they  embrace ;  and, 
so  fiu"  as  they  are  concerned,  we  will  main- 
tain them,  and  insist  upon  their  strict  en- 
forcement, until  time  and  experience  shall 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further  legis- 
lation to  guard  against  the  evasion'  of  the 
laws  on  the  one  hand  and  the  abuse  of 
their  powers  on  the  other — ^not  impairing 
their  present  efficiency ;  and  we  deprecate 
all  further  agitation  of  the  question  thus 
settled,  as  dai  gerous  to  our  peace,  and  will 
discountenance  all  efforts  to  continue  or 
renew  such  agitation  whenever,  where- 
ever  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made ; 
and  we  will  maintain  the  system  as  essen- 
tial to  the  nationality  of  the  ^hig  party, 
and  the, integrity  of  the  Union. 


185a«— Free-floU  Platfoi 

PUtibwrg,  Augud  IL 

Havinff  assembled  in  national  conven- 
tion as  tne  free  democracy  of  the  United 
States,  united  by  a  common  resolve  to 
maintain  right  against  wron^,  and  freedom 
against  slavery;  confiding  m  the  intelli- 
gence, patriotism,  and  discriminating  jui§- 
ticeof  the  American  j^eople;  putting  our 
trust  in  God  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause, 
and  invoking  His  guidance  in  our  endea- 
vors to  advance  it,  we  now  submit  to  the 
candid  judgment  of  all  men.  the  following 
declaration  of  principles  ana  measures : 

1.  That  governments,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
are  instituted  amon^  men  to  secure  to  all 
those  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happinefe,  with  whicn  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  and  of  whicn 
none  can  be  deprived  by  valid  legislation, 
except  for  crime. 

2.  That  the  true  mission  of  American 
democracy  is  to  maintain  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  the  sovereignty  of  the  states, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  by  the 
impartial  application  of^  public  affairs, 
without  sectional  discriminations,  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  rights, 
strict  justice,  and  an  economical  adminis- 
tration. 

d.  That  the  Federal  government  is  one 
of  limited  powers  derived  solely  from  the 


constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  there- 
in ought  to  DC  strictly  construed  by  all  the 
departments  and  agents  of  the  government, 
and  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  ex- 
ercise doubtml  constitutional  powers. 

4.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  ordained  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  to  establish  justice,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  expressly  denies  to  the 
general  government  all  power  to  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  government,  having  no  more 
power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a 
king,  and  no  more  power  to  establish 
slavery  than  to  estaolish  a  monair^T, 
should  at  once  proceed  to  relieve  itself 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  of 
slavery,  wherever  it  possesses  constitutional 
power  to  legislate  for  its  extinction. 

5.  That,  to  the  persevering  and  importu- 
nate demands  of  the  slave  power  for  more 
slave  states,  new  slave  territories,  and  the 
nationalization  of  slavery,  our  distinct 
and  final  answer  is — ^no  more  slave  states, 
no  slave  territory,  no  nationalized  slavery, 
and  no  national  legislation  for  the  extra- 
dition of  slaves. 

6.  That  slavery  is  a  sin  against  Qod,  and 
a  crime  against  man,  which  no  human  en- 
actment nor  usage  can  make  right;  and 
that  Christianity,  humanity,  anf  patriot- 
ism  alike  demand  its  abolition. 

7.  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  is 
repugnant  to  the  constitution,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
civilized  world;  we,  therefore,  deny  its 
binding  force  on  the  American  people, 
and  demand  its  immediate  and  total  re- 
peal. 

8.  That  the  doctrine  that  any  human 
law  is  a  finality,  and  not  subject  to  modi- 
fication or  repeal,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  creed  of  the  founders  of  bur  gov- 
emment,  and  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  thepeople. 

9.  Tnat  the  acts  of  Congress,  known  as 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  by  mak- 
ing the  admission  of  a  sovereign  state  con- 
tingent upon  the  adoption  of  other  mea- 
sures demanded  by  the  special  interests  of 
slavery ;  by  their  omission  to  guarantee 
freedom  in  the  free  territories ;  by  their  at- 
tempt to  impose  unconstitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
people  to  admit  new  states ;  by  their  pro- 
visions for  the  assumption  of  five  millions 
of  the  state  debt  of  Texas,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  five  millions  more,  and  the  cession 
of  large  territory  to  the  same  state  under 
menace,  as  an  inducement  to  the  relin- 
Quishment  of  a  groundless  claim ;  and  by 
tneir  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  and  the  liberties  of  uie  people, 
through  the  enactment  of  an  unjust,  op- 
pressive,   and    unconstitutional    fogitiT^ 
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slave  law,  are  proved  to  be  inconBistent 
with  all  the  principles  and  maxims  of  de- 
mocracy, and  wholly  inadeauate  to  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  oi  which  they 
are  claimed  to  be  an  adjustment. 

10.  That  no  permanent  settlement  of 
the  slaverv  question  can  be  looked  for  ex- 
cept in  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  slavery  is  sectional  and  freedom 
national;  by  the  total  seoaration  of  the 
general  government  from  slavery,  and  the 
exercifte  of  its  legitimate  and  constitutional 
influence  on  the  side  of  freedom ;  and  by 
leaving  to  the  states  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  extradition  of  fii^gitives 
from  service. 

11.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  right  to 
a  portion  of  the  soil ;  and  that  as  the  use 
of  the  soil  is  indispensable  to  life,  the  right 
of  all  men  to  the  soil  is  as  sacred  as  their 
right  to  life  itself. 

12.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  people  and  should  not  be 
sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  corpora- 
tiions,  but  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  should 
be  granted  in  limited  quantities,  free  of 
coat,  to  landless  settlers. 

13.  That  due  regard  for  the  Federal 
constitution,  a  sound  administrative  poli- 
Qr,  demand  that  the  funds  of  the  general 
^vemment  be  kept  separate  from  bank- 
ing institutions;  that  inland  and  ocean 
postage  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
pf)ssible  point;  that  no  more  revenue 
should  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray 
the  strictly  necessary  expenses  of  the  pub- 
lic service  and  to  pay  on  the  public  debt ; 
and  that  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
government  should  be  diminished  bv  the 
abolition  of  all  unnecessary  offices,  salaries 
and  privileges,  and  by  the  election  of  the 
people  of  all  civil  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  united  States,  so  far  as  maj  be  consist- 
ent with  the  prompt  and  efficient  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business. 

14.  That  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
when  necessary  to  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
or  among  the  several  states,  are  objects  of 
national  concern;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
C6ngress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  to  provide  for  the  same. 

15.  That  emLnrants  and  exiles  from  the 
old  world  should  find  a  cordial  welcome  to 
homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of  enterprise  in 
the  new ;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge 
their  privil^e  of  becoming  citizens  and 
owners  of  sou  among  ua  ougnt  to  be  resist- 
ed with  inflexible  determination. 

16.  That  every  nation  has  a  clear  right 
to  alter  or  change  ite  own  government, 
and  to  administer  its  own  concerns  in  such 
manner  as  may  best  secure  the  rights 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people ; 
and  foreign  interference  with  that  right  is 
a  dangerous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations^ 


against  which  all  independent  govern- 
ments should  protest,  ana  endeavor  by  all 
proper  means  to  prevent ;  and  especially  ia 
it  the  duty  of  the  American  government, 
representing  the  chief  republic  of  the 
world,  to  protest  against,  and  by  all  pro- 
per means  to  prevent,  the  intervention  of 
kings  and  emperors  against  nations  seek- 
ing to  establisn  for  themselves  republican 
or  constitutional  governments. 

17.  That  the  independence  of  Hayti 
ouKht  to  be  recognized  by  our  governments 
and  our  commercial  relations  with  it  placed 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

18.  That  as  by  the  constitution,  ''the 
citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  states,"  the  practice  of 
imprisoning  colored  seamen  of  other  states, 
while  the  vessels  to  which  they  belong  lie 
in  port,  and  refusing  the  exercise  of  the 
rignt  to  bring  such  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  legality  of  such  proceeding,  is  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  constitution,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
other  states,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
professions  made  by  the  slaveholders,  that 
they  wish  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion faithfrilly  observed  by  every  state  in 
the  Union. 

19.  That  we  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion into  all  treaties  hereafter  to  be  ne^ 
tiated  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign nations,  of  some  provision  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  difficulties  by  a  re- 
sort to  decisive  arbitrations. 

20.  That  the  free  democratic  party  is 
not  organized  to  aid  either  the  Whig  or 
Democratic  wing  of  the  ^reat  slave  compro- 
mise party  of  the  nation,  but  to  defeat 
them  both ;  and  that  repudiating  and  re- 
nouncing both  as  hopelessly  corrupt  and 
utterly  unworthy'of  confidence,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Free  Democracy  is  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Federal  government  ana  ad- 
minister it  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

21.  That  we  inscribe  on  our  banner 
Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and 
Free  Men,  and  unaer  it  will  fi^ht  on  and 
fight  ever,  until  a  triumphant  victory  shall 
reward  our  exertions. 

22.  That  upon  this  platform,  the  con« 
vention  presents  to  the  American  people, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  John  P.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  ana  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  or  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  and 
earnestly  commend  them  to  the  support  of 
all  freemen  and  all  parties. 


IMAr— Tl&e  American  PUttltorai* 

AdopMaiPkaaddpkia  lV6niary21. 

1.  An  humble  acknowledgment  to  the 
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ries ;  and  not  only  for  theni.  but  for  oar 
brethren  in  California  and  New  Mexico. 

11.  Beidved,  It  is  due  not  only  to  this 
occasiozL  but  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  we  should  also  declare 
ourselves  on  certain  other  questions  of  na- 
tional policy ;  therefore, 

12.  Mesolved,  That  we  demand  cheap 
postage  for  the  people ;  a  retrenchment  of 
the  expenses  and  patronage  of  the  Federal 
government;  the  abolition  of  all  unneces- 
sary offices  and  salaries^  and  the  election 
by  the  people  of  all  civil  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  practicable. 

18.  Resolved,  that  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, when  demanded  by  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  among  the  several  states, 
are  objects  of  national  concern,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  constitutional  power,  to  provide  there- 
for. 

14.  Reaolvtdj  That  the  free  mnt  to 
actual  settlers,  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
penses they  incur  in  making  settlements  in 
the  wilderness,  which  are  usually  fiilly 
equal  to  tiieir  actual  cost,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic benefits  resulting  therefrom,  of  reason- 
able portions  of  the  public  lands,  under 
suitable  limitations,  is  a  wise  and  just 
measure  of  public  policv,  which  will  pro- 
mote in  various  ways  the  interests  of  all 
the  states  of  this  Union ;  and  we,  there- 
fore, recommend  it  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  American  People. 

15.  Hesolved,  That  the  obligations  of 
honor  and  patriotism  require  uie  earliest 
practical  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and 
we  are,  therefore,  in  £Eivor  of  such  a  tariff 
of  duties  as  will  raise  revenue  adequate  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  pajr  annual  installments  of 
our  debt  and  the  interest  thereon. 

16.  Resolved,  That  we  inscribe  on  our 
banner,  "Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free 
Labor,  and  Free  Men,"  and  under  it  we  will 
fi^ht  on,  and  fight  ever,  uncil  a  triumphant 
victory  shall  reward  our  exertions. 


Resolutions  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6  and  7,  of  the 
platform  of  1848,  were  reaffirmed,  to  which 
were  added  tha  following : 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
branch  of  the  government  to  enforce  and 

Sractice  the  most  rigid  economv  in  con- 
ttcting  our  public  affairs,  ana  that  no 
more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is 
required  to  defiray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  government^  and  for  the  gradual  but 
certain  extinction  of  the  public  debt 

9.  Ruolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power 


to  cliarter  a  NaUonal  Bank ;  that  we  be> 
lieve  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly 
hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  ooan- 
try,  dangerous  to  our  xepublican  inatitu- 
tions  ana  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
calculated  to  place  tiie  business  or  the 
country  within  the  oontrol  of  a  concen- 
trated monev  power,  and  that  above  the 
laws  and  will  of  the  people ;  and  that  the 
results  of  Democratic  legislation,  in  this 
and  all  other  financial  measures,  upon 
which  issues  have  been  made  b^ween  tha 
two  political  parties  of  the  country,  have 
demonstrated  to  candid  and  practical  men 
of  all  parties,  their  soundness^  safety,  and 
utility,  in  all  business  pursuits. 
.  10.  Resolved,  That  the  separation  of  the 
moneys  of  the  government  from  banking 
institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  saftty 
of  the  iiinds  of  the  government  and  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  liberal  prindples 
embodied  bv  Jefferson  in  the  Declarstioii 
of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the 
constitution,  which  makes  ours  the  land 
of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed 
of  everv  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal 
principles  in  the  Democratic  faith ;  and 
every  attempt  to  abridge  the  privilege  of 
becoming  citiiens  and  the  owners  of  ih» 
soil  among  us,  ought  to  be  resisted  with 
the  same  spirit  that  swept  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  :from  our  statute  books. 

12.  Resolvedj  That  Congress  has  no 
power  under  the  constitution  to  interfeie 
with,  or  control,  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  several  states,  and  that  such  states 
are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  every- 
thing appertaining  to  their  own  afiairs,  not 
prohibited  by  the  constitution;  that  all 
efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others,  made 
to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  ques- 
tions of  sUvery,  or  to  take  incipient  st^M 
in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences: and  that  all  such  e&rts  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  hi^ipi- 
ness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  sta- 
bility and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and 
ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any 
friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

18.  Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  propo- 
sition covers,  and  is  intended  to  embrace, 
the  whole  subiect  of  slavery  agitation  in 
Congress;  and  th^efore  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  na- 
tional platform,  will  abide  by,  and  adhere 
to,  a  fiuthfiil  execution  of  the  acts  known 
as  the  Compromise  measures  settled  by 
last  Congress,  **  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugi- 
tives from  service  labor  "  included ;  wh^ 
act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  ex*- 
press  provision  of  the  constitution,  can 
not,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed,  nor 
so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its 
efficiency. 

14.  Resohedf  That  the  DemociBtic  partr 
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will  rerist  all  attempts  at  renewing  in  Con- 
grsBBy  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the 
alavery  question,  under  whatever  shape  or 
color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

[Here  resolutions  13  and  14>  of  the  plat- 
form of  1848,  were  inserted.] 

17.  Jtaolvedf  That  the  Democratic  party 
will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and 
Virnnia  resolutions  of  1792  and  1798,  and 
m  tne  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Vir- 
ginia L^islature  in  1799 ;  that  it  adopts 
those  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the 
,main  foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and 
is  resoWed  to  carrr  them  out  in  their  ob- 
yious  meanine  and  import 

18.  Betolvedj  That  the  war  with  Mexico, 

rn  all  the  principles  of  patriotism  and 
law  of  nations,  was  a  iust  and  necessary 
war  on  our  party  in  which  no  American 
citizen  shoula  have  shown  himself  opposed 
to  his  country,  and  neither  morally  nor 
physically,  by  word  or  deed,  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

19.  BesoheeL  That  we  rejoice  at  the  re- 
storation of  nriendly  relations  with  our 
sister  Republic  of  Mexico^  and  earnestly 
desire  for  her  all  the  blessings  and  pros- 
perity which  we  enjoy  under  republican 
inatitotions,  and  we  congratulate  the 
American  people  on  the  results  of  that 
war  which  nave  so  manifestly'  justified  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  insured  to  the  United  States 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future. 

20.  Betolved.  That,  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  popular  institutions  in  the  old 
world,  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved 
with  incrcMed  responsibility  upon  the  De- 
mocracy of  this  country,  as  tne  party  of 
the  people,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  every  state,  and  thereby  the 
union  of  states,  and  to  sustain  and  advance 
among  them  constitutional  liberty,  by  con- 
tinuing to  resirit  all  monopolies  and  exclu- 
sive legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  by  a 
▼i^lant  and  constant  adherence  to  those 
principles  and  compromises  of  the  consti- 
tution which  are  broad  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union 
as  it  IS,  and  the  Union  as  it  should  be,  in 
the  full  expansion  of  the  energies  and  ca- 
pacity of  this  great  and  progressive  people. 


JBottiMprf,  Jmm  10. 

The  Whigs  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
vention assembled  adhering  to  the  great 
conservative  principles  by  which  they  are 
controlled  and  governed,  and  now  as  ever 
relying  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  with  ao  abiding  confidence  in 
their   capacity   for  self-gov^urnment  and 
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their  devotion  to  the  constitution  and  the 
Union,  do  proclaim  the  following  as  the 
political  sentiments  and  determination  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
which  their  national  organization  as  a 
party  was  efiected : 

First  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  of  a  limited  character,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly 
granted  by  the  constitution,  and  such  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
the  granted  powera  into  fiill  execution, 
and  mat  powers  not  granted  or  necessarily 
implied  are  reserved  to  the  states  respec- 
tively and  to  the  people. 

Second.  The  state  governments  should 
be  held  secure  to  their  reserved  rights,  and 
the  General  Qovemment  sustained  in  its 
constitutional  powers,  and  that  the  Union 
should  be  revered  and  watched  over  as  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties. 

Third.  That  while  struggling  freedom 
everywhere  enlists  the  warmest  sympathy 
of  the  Whig  party,  we  still  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Father  of  h«s  Country,  as 
announced  in  his  Farewell  Address,  of 
keeping  ourselves  free  from  all  entangiinff 
alliances  with  foreign  countries,  and  of 
never  quitting  our  own  to  stand  upon  for- 
eign ground ;  that  our  mission  as  a  repub- 
lic is  not  to  propagate  our  opinioiis,  or  im- 
pose on  other  countries  our  forms  of  gov- 
wnment,  bv  artifice  or  force,  but  to  t^h 
by  example,  and  show  by  our  success, 
moderation  and  justice^  the  blessings  of 
self-^vemment,  and  the  advantages  of 
free  institutions. 

Fourth.  That,  as  the  people  make  and 
control  the  ^vemment,  they  should  obey 
its  constitution,  laws  and  treaties  as  they 
would  retain  their  self-respect  and  the  re- 
spect which  they  claim  and  will  enforce 
from  foreijni  powers. 

Fifth.  Qovemments  should  be  conduc- 
ted on  the  principles  of  the  strictest  econo- 
my ;  and  revenue  sufficient  for  the  expen- 
ses thereof,  in  time  of  peace,  ought  to  be 
derived  mainly  from  a  duty  on  imports, 
and  not  firom  direct  taxes ;  and  on  laying 
such  duties  sound  policy  requires  a  just 
discrimination,  and,  when  practicable,  by 
specific  duties,  whereby  suitable  encour- 
agement may  be  afibrded  to  American  in- 
dustry, equally  to  all  classes  and  to  all 
portions  of  the  country. 

Sixth.  The  constitution  vests  in  Con- 
gress the  power  to  open  and  repair  har- 
bors, and  remove  obstructions  from  navi- 
gable rivers,  whenever  such  improvements 
are  necessary  for  the  common  defense,  and 
for  the  protection  and  facility  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  states, 
said  improvements  being  in  every  instanca 
nations)  and  general  in  their  character^ 

Seventh.  The  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments are  parts  of  one  system,  alike  neces* 
sary  for  the  common  prosperity,  peace  and 
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security,  and  oueht  to  be  regarded  alike 
with  a  cordial,  h^itual  and  immovable  at- 
tachment. Respect  for  the  authority  of 
each,  and  acquiescence  in  the  just  consti- 
tutional measures  of  each,  are  duties  re- 
quired by  the  plainest  considerations  of 
national,  state  and  individual  welfare. 

Eightn.  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the 
S2d  Congress,  the  act  known  as  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  included,  are  received  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the 
United  States  as  a  settlement  in  principle 
and  substance  of  the  dangerous  and  excit- 
ing questions  which  they  embrace ;  and, 
BO  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  will  main- 
tain them,  and  insist  upon  their  strict  en- 
forcement, until  time  and  experience  shall 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further  legis- 
lation to  guard  against  the  evasion*  of  the 
laws  on  the  one  hand  and  the  abuse  of 
their  powers  on  the  other — ^not  impairing 
their  present  efSciency ;  and  we  deprecate 
all  further  agitation  of  the  question  thus 
settled,  as  dai  gerous  to  our  peace,  and  will 
discountenance  all  efforts  to  continue  or 
renew  such  agitation  whenever,  where- 
ever  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made ; 
and  we  will  maintain  the  system  as  essen- 
tial to  the  nationality  of  the  'JVliig  party, 
and  the  mtegrity  of  the  Union. 


PtUAwrgt  Augud  11. 

Havinff  assembled  in  national  conven- 
tion as  the  free  democracy  of  the  United 
States,  united  by  a  common  resolve  to 
maintain  right  against  wron^,  and  freedom 
against  slavery;  confiding  in  the  intelli- 
gence, patriotism,  and  discriminating  jus- 
tice of  the  American  people;  putting  our 
trust  in  God  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause, 
and  invoking  His  guidance  in  our  endea- 
vors to  advance  it,  we  now  submit  to  the 
candid  judgment  of  all  men,  the  following 
declaration  of  principles  and  measures : 

1.  That  governments,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
are  instituted  among  men  to  secure  to  all 
those  inalienable  ri^ts  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happinefe,  with  whicn  thev 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  and  of  which 
none  can  be  deprived  by  valid  legislation, 
except  for  crime. 

2.  That  the  true  mission  of  American 
democracy  is  to  maintain  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  the  sovereignty  of  the  states, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  by  the 
impartial  implication  of  public  affairs, 
wimout  sectional  discriminations,  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  rights, 
strict  justice,  and  an  economical  adminis- 
tration. 

d.  That  the  Federal  government  is  one 
of  limited  powers  derived  solely  from  the 


constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  th»e- 
in  ought  to  DC  strictly  construed  by  all  the 
departments  and  agents  of  the  go  vernment^ 
and  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  ex- 
ercise doubtful  constitutional  powers. 

4.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  ordained  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  to  establish  justice,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  expressly  denies  to  the 
general  government  all  power  to  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  government,  having  no  more 
power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a 
king,  and  no  more  power  to  establish 
slavery  than  to  estaolish  a  monarchy, 
should  at  once  proceed  to  relieve  itself 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  of 
slavery,  wherever  it  possesses  constitulional 
power  to  legislate  for  its  extinction. 

5.  That,  to  the  persevering  and  importu- 
nate demands  of  the  slave  power  for  more 
slave  states,  new  slave  territories,  aud  the 
nationalization  of  slavery,  our  distinct 
and  final  answer  is — ^no  more  slave  states^ 
no  slave  territory,  no  nationalized  slavery, 
and  no  national  legislation  for  the  extra- 
dition of  slaves. 

6.  That  slavery  is  a  sin  against  God,  and 
a  crime  against  man,  which  no  human  en- 
actment nor  usage  can  make  right;  and 
that  Christianity,  humanity,  and  patriot^ 
ism  alike  demand  its  aboUtion. 

7.  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  is 
repugnant  to  the  constitution,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of 
Cnristianity,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
civilized  world;  we,  therefore,  deny  its 
binding  force  on  the  American  people, 
and  demand  its  immediate  and  total  re- 
peal. 

8.  That  the  doctrine  that  any  human 
law  is  a  finality,  and  not  subject  to  modi- 
fication or  repeal,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  creed  of  the  founders  of  bur  gov- 
ernment, and  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  thepeople. 

9.  That  the  acts  of  Congress,  known  as 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  by  mak- 
ing the  admission  of  a  soverei^  state  con- 
tingent upon  the  adoption  of  other  mea- 
sures demanded  by  the  special  interests  of 
slavery ;  by  their  omission  to  guarantee 
freedom  in  the  free  territories ;  by  their  at- 
tempt to  impose  unconstitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
people  to  admit  new  states ;  by  their  pro- 
visions for  the  assumption  of  five  millions 
of  the  state  debt  of  Texas,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  five  millions  more,  and  the  cession 
of  large  territory  to  the  same  state  under 
menace,  as  an  inducement  to  the  relin- 
ouishment  of  a  groundless  claim ;  and  by 
their  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  and  the  liberties  of  we  people, 
through  the  enactment  of  an  unjust,  op- 
preaaive,   and    unconstitutional    fugitive 
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slave  law,  are  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
with  all  the  principles  and  maxims  of  de- 
mocracy, and  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  of  which  they 
are  claimed  to  be  an  aoyustment. 

10.  That  no  permanent  settlement  of 
the  slaverv  question  can  be  looked  for  ex- 
cept in  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  slavery  is  sectional  and  freedom 
national ;  by  the  total  separation  of  the 
general  government  from  slavery,  and  the 
exercifte  of  its  legitimate  and  constitutional 
influence  on  the  side  of  freedom ;  and  by 
leaving  to  the  states  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
from  service. 

11.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  right  to 
a  portion  of  the  soil ;  and  that  as  the  use 
of^the  soil  IB  indispensable  to  life,  the  right 
of  all  men  to  the  soil  is  as  sacred  as  their 
right  to  life  itself. 

12.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  people  and  should  not  be 
sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  corpora- 
tions, but  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  should 
be  granted  in  limited  quantities,  free  of 
cost,  to  landless  settlers. 

13.  That  due  regard  for  the  Federal 
constitution,  a  sound  administrative  poli- 
cy, demand  that  the  funds  of  the  general 
^vemment  be  kept  separate  from  bank- 
ing institutions :  that  mland  and  ocean 
postage  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  point;  that  no  more  revenue 
should  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray 
the  strictly  necessary  en)enses  of  the  pub- 
lic service  and  to  pay  on  the  public  debt ; 
and  that  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
government  should  be  diminished  bv  the 
abolition  of  all  unnecessary  offices,  salaries 
and  privileges,  and  by  the  election  of  the 
people  of  all  civU  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  maj  be  consist- 
ent with  the  prompt  and  effioient  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business. 

14.  That  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
when  necessary  to  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
or  among  the  several  states,  are  objects  of 
national  concern;  and  it  is  the  dut^  of 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  to  provide  for  the  same. 

15.  That  emigrants  and  exiles  from  the 
old  world  should  find  a  cordial  welcome  to 
homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of  enterprise  in 
the  new;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge 
their  privil^e  of  becoming  citizens  and 
owners  of  sou  among  us  ougnt  to  be  resist- 
ed with  inflexible  determination. 

16.  That  every  nation  has  a  clear  right 
to  alter  or  change  its  own  government, 
and  to  administer  its  own  concerns  in  such 
manner  as  may  best  secure  the  rights 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people; 
and  foreign  interference  with  that  right  is 
a  dangerous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 


against  which  all  independent  govern* 
ments  should  protest,  ana  endeavor  by  all 
proper  means  to  prevent ;  and  especially  is 
it  the  duty  of  the  American  government, 
representing  the  chief  republic  of  the 
world,  to  protest  against,  and  by  all  pro- 
per means  to  prevent,  the  intervention  of 
kings  and  emperors  against  nations  seek- 
ing to  establisn  for  themselves  republican 
or  constitutional  governments. 

17.  That  the  independence  of  Hayti 
ought  to  be  recognized  by  our  government, 
and  our  commercial  relations  with  it  placed 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

18.  That  as  by  the  constitution,  ''the 
citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  states,''  the  practice  of 
imprisoning  colored  seamen  of  other  states, 
while  the  vessels  to  which  they  belong  lie 
in  port,  and  refusing  the  exercise  of  the 
rignt  to  bring  such  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  legality  of  such  proceeding,  is  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  constitution,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
other  states,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
professions  made  by  the  slaveholders,  that 
they  wish  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion faithfully  observed  by  every  state  in 
the  Union. 

19.  That  we  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion into  all  treaties  hereafter  to  be  ne|;o- 
tiated  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign nations,  of  some  provision  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  difficulties  by  a  re- 
sort to  decisive  arbitrations. 

20.  That  the  free  democratic  party  is 
not  organized  to  aid  either  the  Whig  or 
Democratic  wing  of  the  ^reat  slave  compro- 
mise party  of  the  nation,  but  to  defeat 
them  Doth ;  and  that  repudiating  and  re- 
nouncing both  as  hopelessly  corrupt  and 
utterly  unworthy'of  confidence,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Free  Democracy  is  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Federal  government  ana  ad- 
minister it  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

21.  That  we  inscribe  on  our  banner 
Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and 
Free  Men,  and  under  it  will  fi^ht  on  and 
fight  ever,  until  a  triumphant  victory  shall 
reward  our  exertions. 

22.  That  upon  this  platform,  the  con- 
vention presents  to  the  American  people, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presiaent 
of  the  United  States.  John  P.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  ana  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  and 
earnestly  commend  them  to  the  support  of 
all  freemen  and  all  parties. 


1856«— Tlie  American  PUttAnvM 

Adopi0d9tPkaadelpkia  lUnMiy21. 

1.  An  humble  acknowledgment  to  the 
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expedient  at  the  present  time  not  to  choose 
between  the  individuals  in  nomination, 
but  to  leave  the  decision  to  their  repub- 
lican fellow-citizens  in  the  several  states, 
trusting  that  before  the  election  shall  take 
place,  tneir  opinions  will  become  so  con- 
centrated as  to  secure  the  choice  of  a  Vice- 
Ptesident  by  the  electoral  college. 


1843.— Idberty  VUttb 

Sv^cHo^  AuguMi  SO. 

1.  Resolved^  That  human  brotherhood  is 
a  cardinal  principle  of  true  democracy,  as 
well  as  of  pure  Christianity,  which  spurns 
all  inconsistent  limitations;  and  neither 
the  political  party  which  repudiates  it,  nor 
the  political  system  which  is  not  based 
upon  it,  can  be  truly  democratic  or  per- 
manent. 

2.  Besolvedf  That  the  Liberty  party, 
placing  itself  upon  this  broad  principle, 
will  demand  the  absolute  and  unqualined 
divorce  of  the  general  government  from 
slavery,  and  also  the  restoration  of  equal- 
itv  of  rights  among  men,  in  every  state 

here  the  party  exists,  or  may  exist. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  Liberty  party  has 
aot  been  organized  for  an^  temporary  pur- 
pose bv  interested  politicians,  but  has 
arisen  trom  among  tJie  people  in  conse- 
quence of  a  conviction,  hourly  gaining 
ground,  that  no  other  party  in  the  country 
represents  the  true  principles  of  American 
liberty,  or  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Liberty  party  has 
not  been  organized  merely  for  tne  over- 
throw of  slavery ;  its  first  decided  effort 
must,  indeed,  be  directed  against  slave- 
holding  as  the  grossest  and  most  revolting 
manifestation  of  despotism,  but  it  will  also 
carry  out  the  principle  of  equal  rights  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  and  applica- 
tions, and  support  every  just  measure  con- 
ducive to  individual  and  social  freedom. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Liberty  party  is 
not  a  sectional  party  but  a  national  party ; 
was  not  originated  in  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish a  single  object^  but  in  a  comprehen- 
sive regard  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole  country ;  is  not  a  new  party,  nor  a 
third  party,  but  is  the  party  of  1776,  re- 
viving the  principles  of  that  memorable 
era,  and  striving  to  carry  them  into  prac^ 
tical  application. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  was  understood  in  the 
times  of  the  declaration  and  the  constitu- 
tion, that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some 
of  the  states  was  in  derogation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  liberty,  and  a  deep 
stain  upon  the  character  or  the  country, 
and  the  implied  faith  of  the  states  and  the 
nation  was  pledged  that  slavery  should 
never  be  extended  beyond  its  then  exist- 


ing limits,  but  should  be  gradually,  and 
yet,  at  no  distant  day,  wholly  abolished  l^ 
state  authority. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  faith  of  the  stateL 
and  the  nation  thus  pledged,  was  most 
nobly  redeemed  by  the  voluntary  aboli- 
tion of  slaveiy  in  several  of  the  states,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  then  the  only  ter- 
ritory in  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  territory  subject  in  this 
respect  to  the  control  of  dongrees,  bj 
which  ordinance  slavery  was  forever  ex- 
cluded from  the  vast  re^ons  which  now 
composethestatesof  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinois, 
Michigan,  and  the  territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  an  incapacity  to  bear  up  any  other 
than  freemen  was  impressed  on  the  soil 
itself. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  faith  of  the  states 
and  the  nation  thus  pledged,  has  been 
shamefully  violated  by  the  omission,  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  states,  to  take  any 
measures  whatever  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  their  respective  limits ;  by 
the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territories  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida ;  by  the  legislation 
of  Congress ;  bv  the  protection  afforded  by 
national  legislation  and  n^otiation  to 
slaveholding  in  American  vessels,  on  the 
high  seas,  employed  in  the  coastwise  Slave 
TraflSc ;  and  by  the  extension  of  slavery 
far  beyond  its  original  limits,  by  acts  of 
Congress  admitting  new  slave  states  into 
the  Union. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, was  maae  the  fundamental  law  of 
our  national  government,  by  that  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  which  declares 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life» 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law. 

10.  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  as  sound 
the  doctrine  maint^ned  by  slaveholding 
jurists,  that  slavery  is  against  naturtQ 
rights,  and  strictly  local,  and  that  its  ex- 
istence and  continuance  rests  on  no  other 
support  than  state  legislation,  and  not  on 
any  authority  of  Congress. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  general  govern- 
ment has,  under  the  constitution,  no  pow- 
er to  establish  or  continue  slavery  any- 
where, and  therefore  that  all  treaties  and 
acts  of  Congress  establishing,  continuing 
or  favoring  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  territory  of  Florida,  or  on 
the  high  seas,  are  unconstitutional,  and  all 
attempts  to  hold  men  as  property  within 
the  limits  of  exclusive  n^ional  jurisdio- 
tion  ought  to  be  prohibited  bjr  law. 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  the 
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traat  it  with  the  creed  and  practice  of 
federalism,  under  whatever  name  or  form, 
which  seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of  the  con- 
stituent, and  which  conceives  no  imposture 
too  monstrous  for  the  popular  credulity. 

JResolved,  therefore,  That  entertaining 
these  views,  the  Democratic  party  of  this 
Union,  through  their  delegate,  assembled 
in  generfd  convention,  coming  together  in 
a  spirit  of  concord,  of  devotion  to  the  doc^ 
trines  and  faith  of  a  free  representative 
government,  and  appealing  to  their  fellow 
citizens  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions, 
renew  and  reassert,  before  the  American 
people,  the  declaration  of  principles 
avowed  by  them,  when,  on  former  occa- 
sions, in  general  convention,  they  have 
presented  their  candidates  for  the  popular 
suffinge. 

1.  That  the  Federal  government  is  one 
of  limited  power,  deriv^  solely  from  the 
constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  made 

.therein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by 
all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  is  inexpedient  and 
dangerous  to  exercise  doubtml  constitu- 
tional powers. 

2.  That  the  constitution  does  not  confer 
upon  the  general  government  the  power  to 
commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements. 

3.  That  the  constitution  does  not  confer 
authority  upon  the  Federal  government, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  the  debts 
of  the  several  states,  contracted  for  local 
and  internal  improvements  or  other  state 
purposes;  nor  would  such  assumption  be 
just  or  expedient 

4.  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid 
the  Federal  government  to  foster  one 
branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of 
another,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one 
portion  of  our  common  country ;  that  every 
citizen  and  every  section  of  the  countiy 
has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  an 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  a 
complete  and  ample  protection  of  persons 
and  property  from  domestic  violence  and 
foreign  agg^ression. 

6.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch 
of  the  government  to  enforce  ana  practice 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our 
public  affairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue 
ought  to  be  raised  than  is  reauired  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  ot  the  govern- 
ment and  gradual  but  certain  extinction  of 
the  public  debt. 

6.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
ou^ht  to  be  sacredly  applied  to  the  national 
objects  specified  in  the  constitution,  and 
that  we  are  opposed  to  any  law  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  proceeds  among  the  states, 
as  alike  inexpedient  in  policy  and  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution. 

7.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  char- 
ter a  national  bank ;  that  we  believe  such  I 
an  institution  one  of  deadly  hostility  to  1 


the  best  interests  of  this  country,  danger* 
ous  to  our  republican  institutions  and  the 
liberties  of  tne  people,  and  calculated  to 
place  the  business  of  the  country  within 
the  control  of  a  concentrated  money  power 
and  above  the  laws  and  will  of  the  people ; 
and  the  results  of  the  democratic  legisla- 
tion in  this  and  all  other  financial  measures 
upon  which  issues  have  been  made  between 
the  two  political  parties  of  the  country, 
have  demonstrated  to  candid  and  practical 
men  of  all  parties  their  soundness,  safety, 
and  utility  in  all  business  pursuits. 

8.  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of 
the  government  from  banking  institutions 
is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  funds 
of  the  government  and  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

9.  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
taking  from  the  President  the  aualified 
veto  power,  by  which  he  is  enablea.  under 
restrictions  and  responsibilities  amply  suffi- 
cient to  guard  the  public  interests,  to  bus* 
pend  the  passage  of  a  bill  whose  merits 
can  not  secure  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, until  the  judgment  of  the  people  can 
be  obtained  thereon,  and  which  has  saved 
the  American  people  from  the  corrupt  and 
tyrannical  dominion  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  from  a  corrupting  sys- 
tem ofgeneral  internal  improvements. 

10.  Tnat  the  liberalprinciples  embodied 
by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty 
and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles 
in  the  democratic  faith;  and  every  at- 
tempt to  abridge  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing citizens  and  owners  of  soil  among  us, 
ou^ht  to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit 
which  swept  the  alien  and  sedition  taws 
from  our  statute  books. 

And  whereas,  Since  the  foregoing  decla- 
ration was  uniformly  adopted  by  our  prede- 
cessors in  national  conventions,  an  adverse 
political  and  religious  test  has  been 
secretly  organized  by  a  party  claiming  to 
be  exclusively  Americans,  and  it  is  proper 
that  the  American  democracy  should 
clearly  define  its  relations  thereto;  and 
declare  its  determined  opposition  to  all 
secret  political  societies,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  calledi— 

ReBolvedj  That  the  foundation  of  this 
union  of  states  having  been  laid  in,  and 
its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  pre-eminent 
example  in  free  government  built  upon, 
entire  freedom  of  matters  of  religious  con- 
cernment, and  no  respect  of  persons  in  re- 
gard to  rank  or  place  of  birth,  no  party 
can  justly  be  deemed  national,  constitu- 
tional, or  in  accordance  with  American 
principles,  which  bases  its  exclusive  organ- 
ization upon  religious  opinions  and  acci- 
dental birth-place.    Ana  hence  a  political 
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crusade  in  the  nineteenth  century^  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  against 
Catholics  and  foreign-born,  is  neither  justi- 
fied by  the  past  history  or  future  prospects 
of  the  country,  nor  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  toleration  and  enlightened  free- 
dom which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the 
American  system  of  popular  government. 
Resolved,  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed 
energy  of  purpose  the  well-considered 
declarations  of  former  conventions  upon 
the  sectional  issue  of  domestic  slavery, 
^  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights  of  ihe 
states — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under 
the  constitution  to  interfere  with  or  con- 
trol the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
states,  and  that  all  such  states  are  the  sole 
and  proper  judges  of  everything  apper- 
taining to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited 
by  the  constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of  the 
Abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce 
Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of 
slaverv,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  rela- 
tion tnereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
most  alarming  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  and  endanger  the 
stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union, 
and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any 
friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers 
and  was  intended  to  embrace  the  whole 
subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress, 
and  therefore  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
Union,  standing  on  this  national  platform, 
will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faitnful  exe- 
cution of  tlie  acts  known  as  the  compro- 
mise measures,  settled  by  the  Congress  of 
1850— "the  act  for  reclaiminff  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor"  incluaed;  which 
act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express 

Ero vision  of  the  constitution,  can  not,  with 
delity  thereto,  be  repealed,  or  so  changed 
as  to  aestroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist 
all  attempts  at  renewing  m  Congress,  or 
out  of  it,  the  agitation  ofthe  slavery  ques- 
tion, under  whatever  shape  or  color  the 
attempt  may  be  made. 

4.  That  tne  Democratic  party  will  faith- 
fully abide  by  and  uphola  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1792  and  1798,  and  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia 
legislature  in  1799;  that  it  adopts  these 
principles  as  constituting  ftne  of  the  main 
foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is 
resolved  to  carry  them  out  in  their  obvious 
meaning  and  import. 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet 
the  issue  on  which  a  sectional  party,  sub- 
sisting exclusively  on  slavery  agitation, 
now  relies  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  people, 
north  and  south,  to  the  constitution  and 
the  Union — 


1.  Resolved^  That  claiming  feUowahip 
with  and  desiring  the  co-operation  of  aU 
who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
under  the  constitution  as  the  paramount 
issue,  and  repudiating  all  sectional  partiea 
and  platforms  concerning  domestic  slavery 
which  seek  to  embroil  the  states  and  in- 
cite to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to  law 
in  the  territories,  and  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose, if  consummated,  must  end  in  civil 
war  and  disunion,  the  American  democracy 
recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  or;K&nic  laws  establishing  the 
territories  of  Neoraska  and  Kansas,  as  em- 
bodying the  only  sound  and  safe  solution 
of  the  slavery  q^uestion,  upon  which  the 
great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  thia 
whole  country  can  repose  in  its  determined 
conservation  of  the  Union,  and  non-inter- 
ference of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the 
territories  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  confirmed  by  both  the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national 
conventions,  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  ■ 
election  of  1852,  and  rightly  applied  to  the 
organization  of  the  territories  in  1854 

3.  That  by  the  uniform  application  of 
the  Democratic  principle  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  territories  and  the  admission  of 
new  states,  with  or  without  domestic  sla- 
very, as  they  may  elect,  the  equal  rights  of 
all  tne  states  will  be  preserved  intact,  the 
original  compacts  of  tne  constitution  main- 
tained inviolate,  and  the  perpetuity  and 
expansion  of  the  Union  insured  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  of  embracing,  in  peace  and 
harnftony,  every  future  American  state  that 
may  be  constituted  or  annexed  with  a  re> 
publican  form  of  government. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  right 
of  the  people  of  all  the  territories,  includ- 
ing Kansas  and  Nebraska,  acting  through 
the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of  Uie 
majority  of  the  actual  residents^  and  when- 
ever the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justi- 
fies it,  to  form  a  constitution,  with  or  with- 
out domestic  slavery,  and  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  other  states. 

Resolved,  Jincdly,  That  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  popular  institutions  in  the 
old  world  (and  tne  dangerous  tendencies 
of  sectional  imitation,  combined  with  the 
attempt  to  enrorce  civil  and  religious  disa* 
bilities  against  the  rights  of  acquiring  and 
enjoying  citizenship  in  our  ow^n  land)^  a 
high  and  sacred  duty  ia  devolved,  with  in- 
creased responsibility,  -upon  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  this  country,  as  the  party 
of  the  Union,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  every  state,  and  thereby  the 
union  of  the  states,  and  to  sustain  and  ad- 
vance among  us  constitutional  liberty,  by 
continuing  to  resist  all  monopolies  and  ex- 
clusive legislation  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  ^y  a  vigi* 
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knt  and  constant  adherence  to  those  prin- 
ciples and  compromises  of  the  constitution 
wnich  are  broaa  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it 
was,  the  Union  as  it  is.  and  the  Union  as 
it  shall  be,  in  the  Aili  expression  of  the 
energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and 
progressive  people. 

1.  Resolved,  That  there  are  questions 
Sonnected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Qountry  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestic 
mieetions  whatever.  The  time  has  come 
n>r  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas  and 
promssive  free  trade  throughout  the  world, 
and,  by  solemn  manifestations,  to  place 
tiieir  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their" 
flfuccessful  example. 

2.  Resolved^  That  our  geographical  and 
politicalposition  with  reference  to  the  other 
states  of^this  continent,  no  less  than  the 
interest  of  our  commerce  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  nx)wing  power,  requires  that 
we  ^ould  hold  sacred  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Their 
bearing  and  import  admit  of  no  miscon- 
struction, and  snould  be  applied  with  un- 
bending rigidity. 

8.  MeaoTvedy  That  the  great  hij^hway 
which  nature,  as  well  as  the  assent  of  states 
most  immediately  interested  in  its  main- 
tenance, has  marked  out  for  free  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant achievements  realized  by  the  spirit  of 
modem  times,  in  the  unconquerable  energy 
of  our  people;  and  that  result  would  be 
secured  by  a  timely  and  efficient  exertion 
of  the  control  which  we  have  the  right  to 
claim  over  it;  and  no  power  on  earth 
should  be  suffered  to  impede  or  clog  its 
progress  by  any  interference  with  relations 
that  may  suit  our  policy  to  establish  be- 
tween our  government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  states  within  whose  dominions 
it  lies ;  we  can  under  no  circumstances  sur- 
render our  preponderance  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  questions  arising  out  of  it. 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  so  com- 
manding an  interest,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cannot  but  sympathize  with 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the 
people  of  Central  America  to  regenerate 
that  portion  of  the  continent  which  covers 
the  passage  across  the  inter-oceanic  isthmus. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party 
will  expect  of  the  next  administration  that 
every  proper  effort  be  made  to  insure  our 
ascendency  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to 
maintain  permanent  protection  to  the  great 
outlets  through  whicn  are  emptied  into  its 
waters  the  products  raised  out  of  the  soil 
and  the  commodities  created  by  the  indus- 
try of  the  people  of  our  western  valleys 
and  of  the  Union  at  large. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce  has  been  true  to  Demo- 


cratic principles,  and,  therefore,  true  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  country ;  in  the  face 
of  violent  opposition,  he  has  maintained 
the  laws  at  home  and  vindicated  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  abroad,  and,  there- 
fore, we  proclaim  our  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  his  measures  and  policy. 


1896.— Repnbllecui  PUttflMniii« 

Adopted  at  PhUadriphiat  Jimm  17. 

This  convention  of  delegates,  assembled 
in  pursuance  of  a  call  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  past  political  differences  or  divisions, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  to  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration,  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  free  territory ;  in  favor  of  ad- 
mitting Kansas  as  a  free  state,  of  restoring 
the  action  of  the  Federal  government  to 
the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son ;  and  who  purpose  to  unite  in  present- 
ing candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  do  resolve  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  promulgated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the 
federal  constitution,  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  our  Republican  institutions, 
and  that  the  federal  constitution,  the  rights 
of  the  states,  and  the  union  of  the  states, 
shall  be  preserved. 

Resolved,  That  with  our  republican 
fathers  we  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth 
that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  inalien- 
able rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  ana  that  the  primary  object 
and  mterior  design  of  our  Federal  govern- 
ment were,  to  secure  these  rights  to  all 
persons  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction ; 
that  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they 
had  abolishea  slavery  in  all  our  national 
territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution against  all  attempts  to  violate  it 
for  the  purpose  of  establisning  slavery  in 
any  territory  of  the  United  States,  by  posi- 
tive le^slation,  prohibiting  its  existence  or 
extension  therein.  That  we  deny  Ihe  au- 
thority of  Confess,  of  a  territorial  legis- 
lature, of  any  individual  or  association  of 
individuals,  to  ^ive  legal  existence  to  sla- 
very in  any  terr^ry  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  present  constitution  shall  be 
maintained. 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  confers 
upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
territories  of  the  United  states  for  their 
government,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  im- 
perative duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in 
the  territories  those  twin  relics  of  barbar^ 
ism-— polygamy  and  slavery. 
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Mesolved,  That  while  the  constitation  of 
the  United  States  was  ordained  and  estab- 
liflhed,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  contains 
ample  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  citizen, 
the  dearest  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  been  fraudulently 
ana  violently  taken  from  them ;  their  terri- 
tory has  been  invaded  by  an  armed  force  ; 
spurious  and  pretended  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  officers  have  been  set  over 
them,  by  whose  usurped  authority,  sus- 
tained by  the  militarv  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, t^annical  and  unconstitutional  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  enforced ;  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  have 
been  infringed ;  test  oaths  of  an  extraordi- 
nary and  entangling  nature  have  been  im- 
posed, as  a  condition  of  exercising  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  holding  office ;  the 
right  of  an  accused  person  to  a  speedy  and 

Sublic  trial  b)r  an  impartial  jury  has  been 
enied ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  se- 
cure in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  affainst  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  nas  been  violated ;  they  have  been 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law ;  that  the  freedom 
of  speecn  and  of  the  press  has  been  abridg- 
ed ;  the  right  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives has  been  made  of  no  effect ;  murders, 
robberies,  and  arsons  have  been  instieatea 
or  encouraged,  and  the  offenders  have  oeen 
allowed  to  go  unpunished ;  that  all  these 
things  have  been  done  with  the  knowledge, 
sanction,  and  procurement  of  the  present 
national  administration ;  and  that  for  this 
high  crime  against  the  constitution,  the 
Union,  and  humanity,  we  arraij^  the  ad- 
ministration, the  President,  his  advisers, 
agents,  supporters,  apologists,  and  acces- 
sories, either  before  or  aner  the  facts,  be- 
fore the  country  and  before  the  world; 
and  that  it  is  our  fixed  purpose  to  bring  the 
actual  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious  out- 
rages, and  their  accomplices,  to  a  sure  and 
condign  punishment  hereafter. 

Resolved^  That  Kansas  should  be  im- 
mediately admitted  as  a  state  of  the  Union 
with  her  present  free  constitution,  a«  at 
once  the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  to 
her  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  of  ending  the  civil  strife  now  raging 
in  her  territory. 

Resolved,  That  the  highwayman's  ulea 
that  "might  makes  right,"  embodied  in 
the  Ostend  circular,  was  in  every  respect 
unworthy  of  American  diplomacy,  and 
would  bring  shame  and  dishonor  ui)on  any 
government  or  people  that  gave  it  their 
sanction. 
Resolved,  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 


ocean,  b^r  the  most  central  and  practiGable 
route,  is  imperatively  demandea  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  oountiy,  and  that  the 
Federal  government  ought  to  rendei  im- 
mediate and  efficient  aid  in  its  coo8tnu>> 
tion,  and,  as  an  auxiliary  thereto,  the  im* 
mediate  construction  of  an  emigrant  route 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

Resolved,  That  appropriatioDB  of  Oon* 
gress  for  the  improvement  of  riv»8  and 
harbors  of  a  national  character,  required 
for  the  accommodation  and  security  ctf  our 
existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  and  justified  by  the  obligatioii 
of  government  to  protect  the  Uvea  and 
property  of  its  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  affiliati<Hi 
and  co-operation  of  the  men  of  ail  parties, 
however  differins^  from  us  in  other  respects, 
in  support  of  tne  principles  her»n  de- 
clared; and  believine  that  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  as  well  as  the  constitation 
of  our  country,  guarantees  liberty  of  con- 
science and  equ^ity  of  rights  amone  citi- 
zens, we  oppose  all  proscnptive  legiuation 
affecting  their  secunty. 


1856.— "WlUg  Platfl>] 

jBoftimore,  Befiemhv  13. 

Resolved,  That  the  Whiffs  of  the  United 
States,  now  here  assembled,  hereby  de- 
clare their  reverence  for  the  constitation 
of  the  United  States,  their  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  the  National  Union,  and  a 
fixed  determination  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  preserve  them  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  They  have  no  new  princi- 
ples to  announce ;  no  new  platform  to  es- 
tablish ;  but  are  content  to  oroadly  rest — 
where  their  fathers  rested — ^upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  wishing  no 
safer  guide,  no  higher  law. 

Resolved,  That  we  re^d  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  anxiety  the  pieeeot 
disordered  condition  of  our  national  af- 
fairs— a  portion  of  the  country  ravaeed  by 
civil  war,  large  sections  of  our  popSataon 
embittered  by  mutual  recriminations;  and 
we  distinctly  trace  these  calamities  to  the 
culpable  neglect  of  duty  by  the  present 
national  administration. 

Resolved,  That  the  government  of  Uie 
United  States  was  formed  by  the  coniunc* 
tion  in  political  unity  of  wide«preaa  geo- 
graphical sections,  materially  differing,  not 
only  in  climate  and  products,  but  in  social 
and.  domestic  institutions  r  and  that  any 
cause  that  shall  permanently  array  the 
different  sections  of  the  Union  in  politioal 
hostiUty  and  organize  parties  founded  only 
on  geographical  distinctions,  must  inevit- 
ably  prove  fatal  to  a  continuance  of  the 
National  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  Whigs  of  the  United 
States  declare,  as  a  frmdamental  article  of 
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political  ikith,  an  absolute  necesflity  for 
avoiding  geographical  parties.  The  dan- 
ger, 80  clearly  ducerned  by  the  Father  of 
nis  Country,  has  now  become  fearfully 
apparent  in  the  agitation  now  convulsing 
the  nation,  and  must  be  arrested  at  once 
if  we  would  preserve  our  constitution  and 
our  Union  from  dismemberment,  and  the 
name  of  America  from  being  blotted  out 
firom  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 

Bcsolved,  That  all  who  revere  the  con- 
•titution  and  the  Union,  must  look  with 
alarm  at  the  parties  in  the  field  in  the 
present  presidential  campaign— one  claim- 
ing only  to  represent  sixteen  northern 
states,  and  the  other  appealing  mainlv  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  southern 
states ;  that  the  success  of  either  faction 
most  add  fuel  to  the  flame  which  now 
threatens  to  wrap  our  dearest  interests  in 
a  common  ruin. 

JBesohedj  That  the  only  remedy  for  an 
evil  so  appalling  is  to  support  a  candidate 
pledged  to  neither  of  the  geographical  sec- 
tions nor  arrayed  in  political  antagonism, 
but  holding  both  in  a  just  and  equal  regard. 
We  congratulate  the  friends  of^the  Union 
that  Budi  a  candidate  exists  in  Millard 
Fillmore. 

Besolvedy  That,  without  adopting  or  re- 
ferring to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
party  which  has  already  selected  Mr.  Fill- 
more as  a  candidate,  we  look  to  him  as  a 
well  tried  and  faithful  friend  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  eminent  alike  for 
his  wisdom  and  firmness — ^for  his  justice 
and  moderation  in  our  foreign  relations — 
caUn  and  pacific  temperament,  so  well  be- 
coming the  head  of  a  great  nation — for  his 
devotion  to  the  constitution  in  its  true 
spirit — ^his  inflexibility  in  executing  the 
laws  but^  beyond  all  these  attributes,  in 
poflseasing  the  one  transcendent  merit  of 
Doing  a  representative  of  neither  of  the 
two  sectional  paErties  now  struggling  for 
political  supremacy. 

Betolved.  That,  in  the  present  exigency 
of  politieai  affairs,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  oiscuss  the  subordinate  ({uestions  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  exercismg  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  government.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  civil  war  is  raging, 
and  that  the  Union  is  in  peril ;  and  we 
proclaim  the  conviction  that  the  restora- 
tion of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  presidency  will 
furnish  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of 
restoring  peace. 


MSar-CoutitntAoBal  Unl«n  PlAtfbna* 

Whereoif  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  platforms  adopted  by  the  partisan 
conventions  of  the  country  have  nad  the 
effect  to  miftlead  and  deceive  the  people, 


and  at  the  same  time  to  widen  the  political 
divisions  of  the  country,  by  the  creation 
and  encouragement  of'^  geographical  and 
sectional  parties ;  therefore, 

Eeaolvedf  That  it  is  both  the  part  of 
patriotism  and  of  duty  to  recognize  no  po- 
litical principles  other  than  The  Consti- 
tution OF  THE  Country,  the  Union  op 
THE  States,  and  the  Enfoecement  of 
THE  Laws  ;  and  that  as  representatives  of 
the  Constitutional  Union  men  of  the  coun* 
try,  in  national  convention  assembled,  wu 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain^  pro- 
tect, and  defend,  separately  and  unitedly, 
these  great  principles  of  public  liberty  ana 
national  safety  against  all  enemies  at  home 
and  abroad,  believing  that  thereby  peace 
may  once  more  be  restored  to  the  country, 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  states 
re-established,  ana  the  government  again 
placed  in  that  condition  of  justice,  frater- 
nity, and  equality,  which,  under  the  exam- 
ple and  constitution  of  our  fathers,  has 
solemnly  bound  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterify. 

CkhoifOt  Mof  17. 

Be9olved,  That  we,  the  delegated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  electors  of 
the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled, 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the 
following  declarations: 

1.  That  the  history  of  the  nation,  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  has  ftilly  establish- 
ed the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  or- 
ganization and  perpetuation  of  the  Re- 
publican partjT,  and  that  the  causes  which 
called  it  into  existence  are  permanent  in 
their  nature,  and  now,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, demand  its  peaceful  and  constitntiona] 
triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  embodied  in  the  federal 
constitution,  ''That  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  thay  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  nappiness;  that  tp  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  firom  the 
consent  of  the  governed,''  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions; and  that  the  federal  constitution, 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  union  of 
the  states,  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

8.  That  to  the  union  of  the  sUites  this 
nation  owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in 
population,  its  surprising  development  of 
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material  resonrces,  its  rapid  augmentation 
of  wealth,  its  happiness  at  home  and  its 
honor  abroad ;  ana  we  hold  in  abhorrence 
all  schemes  for  disunion,  come  from  what- 
ever source  they  may ;  and  we  congratulate 
the  country  that  no  Kepublican  member  of 
Congress  has  uttered  or  countenanced  the 
threats  of  disunion  so  often  made  by  De- 
mocratic members,  without  rebuke  and 
with  applause  from  their  political  associ- 
ates; and  we  denounce  those  threats  of  dis- 
union, in  case  of  a  popular  oyerthrow  of 
their  ascendency,  as  denying  the  vital 
principles  of  a  free  government,  and  as  an 
avowal  of  contemplated  treason^  which  it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  an  indignant 
people  sternly  to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 
4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  states,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  state  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that 
balance  of  powers  on  which  the  perfection 
and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  de- 
pends; and  we  denounce  the  lawless  in- 
vasion, by  armed  force,  of  the  soil  of  any 
state  or  territory,  no  matter  under  what 
pretext,  as  among  the  n-avest  of  crimes. 

6.  That  the  present  Democratic  admini- 
stration has  rar  exceeded  our  worst  ap- 
prehensions, in  its  measureless  subserviency 
to  the  exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as 
especially  evinced  in  its  desperate  exertions 
to  force  the  infamous  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kansas ; 
in  construing  the  personal  relations  be- 
tween master  and  servant  to  involve  an 
unqualified  property  in  persons ;  in  its  at- 
tempted enforcement,  everywhere,  on  land 
and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  federal  courts,  of  the  ex- 
treme pretensions  of  a  purely  local  interest ; 
and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of 
the  power  entrusted  to  it  by  a  confiding 
people. 

•  6.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm 
the  reckless  extravagance  which  pervades 
every  department  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment; that  a  return  to  rigid  economy  and 
accountability  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasury 
by  favored  partisans;  while  the  recent 
startling  developments  of  fruuds  and  cor- 
ruptions at  the  federal  metropolis,  show 
that  an  entire  change  of  administration  is 
imperatively  demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dogma,  that  the  consti- 
tution, of  its  own  force,  carries  slaveiy  into 
any  or  all  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at 
variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of 
that  instrument  itself,  with  contemporane- 
ous^ exposition,  and  with  le^lative  and 
judicial  preceaent — ^is  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  country. 

8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 


territory  of  the  United  Btates  is  that  of 
freedom;  that  as  our  republican  fiithen, 
when  they  had  abolished  slavery  in  au  our 
national  territory,  ordained  that  **  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law,"  it 
becomes  our  duty,  by  legislation^  whenever 
such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  against 
all  attempts  to  violate  it ;  and  we  deny  tiie 
authority  of  Confess,  of  a  territorial  Iv^is- 
lature,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  leeal 
existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  we 
United  States. 

9.  That  we  brand  the  recent  Te(^>ening 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  under  the  cover 
of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  pervearsions 
of  judicial  power,  as  a  crime  against  human- 
ity and  a  Duming  shame  to  our  coun^ 
and  age ;  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to 
take  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  tiie 
total  and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable 
traffic. 

10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their 
federal  governors,  of  the  acts  of  the  l^i^ 
latures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  those  territories,  we  find  a 
practical' illustration  of  the  boasted  De- 
mocratic principle  of  non-intervention  and 
popular  sovereignty,  embodied  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  a  demonstration 
of  the  deception  and  fraud  involved 
therein. 

11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  be 
immediately  admitted  as  a  state  under  the 
constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted 
by  her  people,  and  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  general  government  by 
duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires 
such  an  adjustment  of  these  imports  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  indus- 
trial interest  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
we  commend  that  policy  of  national  ex- 
changes which  secures  to  the  working  men 
liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerative 
prices,  to  mechani<;8  and  manufacturers  an 
adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and 
enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial 
prosperity  and  independence. 

13.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or 
alienation  to  others  of  the  public  lands 
held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any 
view  of  the  homestead  policy  which  re- 
gards the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants 
for  public  bounty;  and  we  demand  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  complete  and 
satisfactory  homestead  measure  whidi  has 
already  passed  the  House. 

14.  That  the  republican  party  is  opposed 
to  any  change  in  our  naturalization  laws, 
or  any  state  legislation  by  which  the  rights 
of  citizenship  nitherto  accorded  to  immi- 
grants from  loreign  lands  shall  be  abridged 
or  impaired ;  ana  in  fiivor  of  giving  a  mil 
and  mcient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all 
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classes  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  na- 
turalized, both  at  nome  and  abroad. 

15.  That  approi>riationfl  by  Congress  for 
river  and  harbor  improvements  of  a  na- 
tional character,  required  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  security  of  an  existing  com- 
merce, are  authorised  by  the  constitution 
and  justified  by  the  obligations  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
its  citizens. 

16.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  interest 
of  the  whole  country ;  that  the  Federal 
government  ought  to  render  immediate  and 
efficient  aid  in  its  construction ;  and  that 
88  preliminary  thereto,  a  dailj  overland 
maii  should  be  promptly  established. 

17.  Finally^  having  thus  set  forth  our 
distinctive  principles  and  views,  we  invite 
the  oo-operation  of  all  citizens,  however 
differing  on  other  questions,  who  substan- 
tially agree  with  us  in  their  affirmance  and 
support 


I860.— Demoeratto  (Donslat)  Vlmttarmf 

CharUtloH,  April  23,  and  Baltmor«,  Jmte  18. 

!•  Besolved,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of 
the  Union,  in  convention  assembled,  here- 
by declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a 
Platform  of  principles  by  the  Democratic 
convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856, 
believing  that  democratic  principles  are 
unchangeable  in  their  nature  when  applied 
to  the  same  subject-matters ;  and  we  recom- 
mend, as  the  only  further  resolutions,  the 
following : 

Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist 
in  the  Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  territorial 
l^ifilature,  and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties 
or  Congress,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  over  the  institution  of  sla- 
very within  the  territories : 

2.  JSesolvedf  That  the  Democratic  party 
will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
of  constitutional  law. 

3.  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  afford  ample  and  complete 

Erotection  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  at 
ome  or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or 
£>reign. 

4.  JUsolvedy  That  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  age,  in  a  military,  commercial,  and 
postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communi- 
cation Detween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
states;  and  the  Democratic  part^  pledge 
such  constitutional  government  aid  as  will 
insure  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  coast  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period. 

5.  Meaolvedy  That  the  Democratic  party 
are  in  &vor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honor- 
able to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain. 


6.  Eesolvedj  That  the  enactments  of  state 
l^islatures  to  defeat  the  faithfiil  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  are  hostile  in 
character,  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
and  revolutionajnr  in  their  effect.  « 

7.  Besolvedf  That  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Cincin- 
nati platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of 
the  territorial  ffovemmeuts,  the  measure 
of  restriction,  whatever  it  may  be,  imposed 
by  the  federal  constitution  on  the  power  of 
tne  territorial  le^slature  over  the  subject 
of  domestic  relations,  as  the  same  has  been, 
or  shall  hereafter  be,  finally  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. . 
shall  be  respected  by  all  good  citizens,  and 
enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity  by 
every  branch  of  the  general  government. 


ia60.'DeiiMMi«tto  (Breeldiixidflpe)  Plntibrm* 

Charleilcn  omd  BaUimon. 

Besotted,  That  the  platform  adopted  bv 
the  Democratic  party  at  Cincinnati  be  af- 
firmed, with  following  explanatory  resolu- 
tions : 

1.  That  the  government  of  a  territory, 
or^nized  bv  an  act  of  Congress,  is  pro- 
visional and  temporary ;  and,  during  its 
existence,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  an  equal  right  to  settle,  with  their 
property,  in  the  territory,  without  their 
rights,  either  of  person  or  propertr^,  being 
destroyed  or  impaired  by  congressional  or 
territorial  legislation. 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
government,  in  all  its  departments,  to  pro- 
tect, when  necessary,  the  rights  of  per- 
sons and  property  in  the  territories,  and 
wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority 
extends. 

3.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  territory 
having  an  adequate  population  form  a 
state  constitution  in  pursuance  of  law,  the 
right  of  sovereigntv  commences,  and,  be- 
ing consummated  oy  admission  into  the 
Union,  they  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  people  of  other  states,  and  tha 
state  thus  organized  ought  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Federal  Union,  whether  iti 
constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  in« 
stitution  of  slavery. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable 
to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain,  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  moment. 

5.  That  the  enactments  of  state  legisla^ 
tures  to  defeat  the  faithfiil  execution  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  are  hostile  in 
character,  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
and  revolutionary  in  their  effect. 

6.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United 
States  recognize  it  as  the  imperative  dut^. 
of  this  government  to  protect  the  natural- 
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ized  citizen  in  all  his  rights,  whether  at 
home  or  in  foreign  lands,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  its  natiye-bom  citizens. 

Whereas,  One  of  the  greatest  necessi- 
ties of  the  age,  in  a  political,  commercial, 
postal,  and  military  point  of  view,  is  a 
speedy  communication  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  coasts ;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  do 
hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage 
af  some  bill,  to  the  extent  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Pacific  railroad  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment. 


1864.— Radlcia  Pl»tlbrm« 

CUvdamd,  Man  81. 

1.  That  the  Federal  Union  shall  be  pre- 
served. 

2.  That  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  must  be  observed  and 
obeyed. 

3.  That  the  Bebellion  must  be  sup- 
pressed by  force  of  arms,  and  without  com- 
promise. 

4.  That  the  rights  of  free  speech^  free 
press  and  the  habeas  corpus  be  held  invio- 
late, save  in  districts  where  martial  law 
has  been  proclaimed. 

5.  That  the  Rebellion  has  destroyed 
slaverv ;  and  the  federal  constitution 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  its 
re-establishment,  and  to  secure  to  all  men 
absolute  equality  before  the  law. 

6.  That  integrity  and  economy  are  de- 
manded, at  all  times  in  the  administration 
of  the  government,  and  that  in  time  of 
war  the  want  of  them  is  criminal. 

7.  That  the  right  of  asylum,  except  for 
crime  and  subject  to  law,  is  a  recognized 
principle  of  American  liberty ;  and  that 
any  violation  of  it  can  not  be  overlooked, 
and  must  not  go  linrebuked. 

8.  That  the  national  policy  known  as 
the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  nas  become  a  re- 
coraized  principle;  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  anti-republican  govern- 
ment on  this  continent  by  any  foreign 
power  can  not  be  tolerated. 

9.  That  the  gratitude  and  support  of 
the  nation  are  due  to  the  faithful  soldiers 
and  the  earnest  leaders  of  the  Union  army 
and  navv,  for  their  heroic  achievements 
and  deathless  valor  in  defense  of  our  im- 
periled country  and  of  civil  liberty. 

10.  That  the  one-term  policy  for  the 
presidency,  adopted  by  tne  people,  is 
strengthened  by  the  force  of  the  existing 
crisis,  and  should  be  maintained  by  con- 
stitutional amendment 

11.  That  the  constitution  should  be  so 
amended  that  the   President  and  Vice- 


President  shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

12.  That  the  question  of  the  leconatrae- 
tion  of  the  rebellious  states  belongB  to  the 
people,  through  their  representstivea  in 
Congress,  and  not  to  the  Kxecutive. 

13.  That  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of 
the  rebels,  and  their  distribution  among 
the  soldiers  and  actual  settlers,  is  a  mea- 
sure of  justice. 


IM^^lUpiiMtoaa 


7. 

jResolved,  That  it  is  the  highest  duty 
of  every  American  citizen  to  maintain, 
against  all  their  enemies,  the  integrity  of 
the  union  and  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unked 
States;  and  that,  laying  aside  all  differ- 
ences of  political  opinions,  we  pledge  oar- 
selves,  as  Union  men,  animatea  by  a  com- 
mon sentiment  and  aiming  at  a  common 
obiect,  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
aid  the  government  in  quelling,  by  force 
of  arms,  the  Rebellion  now  raging  against 
its  authority,  and  in  bringing  to  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and 
traitors  arrayed  against  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  det^mi- 
nation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  n<Hr 
to  offer  them  any  terms  of  peace,  except 
such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  *'  uncondi- 
tional surrender  "  of  their  hostility  and  a 
return  to  their  all^iance  to  the  oonstita- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that  we  call  upon  the  government  to  main- 
tain this  position,  and  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  tne  utmost  possible  visor  to  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  Reb^ion,  in 
full  reliance  upon  the  self-sacrificing  pa- 
triotism, the  heroic  valor,  and  the  untying 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  the 
country  and  its  free  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  as  slavery  was  the  tauue, 
and  now  constitutes  the  strength,  of  this 
RebellioD,  and  as  it  must  be  always  and 
everywhere  hostile  to  the  principles  of  re- 
publican government^  justice  and  the  na- 
tional saiety  demand  its  utter  and  com- 
plete extixpation  from  the  soil  of  the  Re- 
public ;  and  that  we  uphold  and  maintain 
the  acts  and  proclamations  by  which  the 
government,  in  its  own  defense,  has  aimed 
a  death-blow  at  the  gigantic  evil.  We  are 
in  favor,  fiirthermore,  of  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  to  be  made  by 
the  people  in  conformity  with  its  ptovis- 
ions,  as  shall  terminate  and  forever  pro- 
hibit the  existence  of  slavery  within,  the 
limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved.  That  the  thanfcs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  due  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  or  the  army  and  navy,  who  have 
periled  their   lives  in  defense  of  their 
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country  and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of 
its  flag;  that  the  nation  owes  to  them 
•ome  pennanent  recognition  of  their  pa- 
triotiBm  and  their  vaior,  and  ample  and 
permanent  proyision  for  those  of  their 
Buryiyora  who  have  received  diaahling  and 
honorable  wonnds  in  the  service  of  the 
country ;  and  that  the  memories  of  those 
who  have  fallen  in  its  defense  shall  be 
held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remem- 
brance. 

Besdved,  That  we  approve  and  applaud 
the  practical  wisdom,  tne  unselfish  patri- 
otism, and  the  unswerving  fidelity  to  the 
constHution  and  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  with  whicn  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  discharged,  under  circumstances  of 
unpanlleled  difficulty,  the  great  duties 
ana  responsibilities  of  the  presidential 
office;  that  we  approve  and  indorse,  as 
demanded  by  the  emergency  and  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  as 
within  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
the  measures  and  acts  which  he  has  adopt- 
ed to  defend  the  nation  against  its  open 
and  secret  foes ;  that  we  approve,  especial- 
ly, the  Proclamation  ot  Emancipation, 
and  the  employment,  as  Union  soldiers. 
of  men  heretofore  held  in  slavery;  ana 
that  we  have  full  confidence  in  his  deter- 
mination to  carry  these,  and  all  other  con- 
atitutional  measures  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country,  into  full  and  complete 

Besolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to 
the  general  welfare  that  harmony  should 
prevail  in  the  national  councils,  and  we 
regard  as  worthy  of  public  confidence  and 
omcial  trust  those  only  who  cordially  in- 
dorse the  principles  proclaimed  in  these 
r^olutions,  and  which  should  characterize 
the  administration  of  the  government. 

Betolved,  That  the  government  owes  to 
all  men  employed  in  its  armies,  without 
r^;ard  to  distinction  of  color,  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  war ;  and  that  any 
violation  of  these  iaw8,  or  of  the  usages  of 
civilized  nations  in  the  time  of  war,  by 
the  rebels  now  in  arms,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 

Besolved,  That  foreign  immigration, 
which  in  the  past  has  added  so  much  to 
the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and 
increase  of  power  to  this  nation — the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations — should 
be  foetercNl  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal 
and  just  poUcv. 

Beioived,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
speedy  construction  of  the  railroad  to  the 
Padftc  coast. 

Besohed,  That  the  national  fiuth,  pledged 
for  the  redemption  of  the  public  deot,  must 
be  kept  inviolate ;  and  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  recommend  economy  and  rigid 
responsibility  in  the  public  expenditures 
ana  a  vi^rous  and  just  system  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal 


state  to  sustain  the  credit  and  promote  the 
use  of  the  national  currency. 

Eesolvedf  That  we  approve  the  position 
taken  by  the  government,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  never  r^nl  with 
indifference  the  attempt  of  any  European 
power  to  overthrow  by  force,  or  to  sup- 
plant by  fraud,  the  institutions  of  any  re- 
publican government  on  the  western  con- 
tinent, and  that  they  will  view  with  ex- 
treme jealousy,  as  menacing  to  the  peace 
and  independence  of  this,  our  country,  the 
efforts  01  any  such  power  to  obtain  new 
footholds  for  monarchical  governments, 
sustained  b^  a  foreign  military  force,  in 
near  proximity  to  the  United  States. 


CUeago,  Avgiui  29. 

Besolvedf  That  in  the  fhture,  as  in  the 
past,  we  will  adhere  with  unswerving  fidel- 
ity to  the  Union  under  the  constitution, 
as  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our 
strength,  security,  and  happiness  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  frame-work  of  government 
equally  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  all  the  states,  both  northern  and 
soutnem. 

Resolvedf  That  this  convention  does  ex- 
plicitly declare,  as  the  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  after  four  years  of  failure 
to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of 
war,  during  which,  unaer  the  pretense  of 
a  military  necessity  of  a  war  power  higher 
than  the  constitution,  the  constitution  it- 
self has  been  disregarded  in  every  part, 
and  public  liberty  and  private  right  alike 
trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country  essentially  impaired,  justice, 
humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view 
to  an  ultimate  convention  of  all  the  states, 
or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that^ 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  peace 
m&j  be  restored  on  the -basis  of  the  federal 
union  of  all  the  states. 

Resolved,  That  the  direct  interference  of 
the  military  authority  of  the  United  States 
in  the  recent  elections  held  in  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Delaware,  was  a 
shameful  violation  of  the  constitution; 
and  the  repetition  of  such  acts  in  the  ap- 
proaching election  will  be  held  as  revolu- 
tionary, and  resisted  with  all  the  means 
and  power  under  our  contrel. 

Beiolved,  That  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  to  preserye  the  Fede- 
ral Union  and  the  rights  of  the  states  un- 
impaired ;  and  they  hereby  declare  that 
they  consider  the  administrative  usurpa- 
tion of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  pow- 
ers not  granted  b^  tiie  constitution,  the 
subversion  of  the  civil  by  the  militarjr  law 
in  states  not  in  insurrection,  the  arbitrary 
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military  arrest,  imprisoDment,  trial,  and 
sentence  of  American  citizens  in  states 
where  civil  law  exists  in  full  force,  the 
suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  asy- 
lum, the  open  and  avowed  d&r^ard  of 
state  rights,  the  employment  of  unusual 
test-oaths,  and  the  interference  with  and 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
bear  arms  in  their  defense,  as  calculated 
to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Union  and 
the  perpetuation  of  a  government  deriving 
its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

Besolved,  That  the  shameful  disregard  of 
the  administration  to  its  duty  in  respect  to 
our  fellow-citizens  who  now  are,  and  long 
have  been,  prisoners  of  war,  in  a  suffering 
condition,  deserves  the  severest  reproba- 
tion, on  the  score  alike  of  public  policy 
and  common  humanity. 

Resolved,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  is  heartily  and  earnestly 
extended  to  the  soldiery  of  our  army  and 
the  sailors  of  our  navy,  who  are  and  have 
beui  is  the  field  and  on  the  sea  under  the 
flag  of  their  country ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
our  attaining  power,  they  will  receive  all 
the  care  and  protection,  r^ard  and  kind- 
ness, that  the  orave  soldiers  of  the  Repub- 
lic have  so  nobly  earned. 


1868*    Repobllcan  Platftoinik 

CMoago^  Mttg  20. 

1.  We  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
assured  success  of  the  reconstruction  |>oli- 
cy  of  Congress,  as  evinced  by  the  adoption, 
in  tiie  majority  of  the  states  lately  in  rebel- 
lion, of  constitutions  securing  equal  civil 

^and  political  rights  to  all ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  sustain  those 
institutions  and  to  prevent  the  people  of 
such  states  from  being  remitted  to  a  state 
of  anarchy. 

2.  The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal 
suffrage  to  all  loyal  men  at  the  south  was 
demanded  b^  every  consideration  of  pub- 
lic safety,  of  gratitude,  and  of  justice,  and 
must  be  maintained ;  while  the  question  of 
sufiOrage  in  all  the  loyal  states  properly  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  those  states. 

8.  We  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation 
as  a  national  crime;  and  the  national 
honor  requires  the  payment  of  the  public 
indebtedness  in  the  uttermost  good  mith  to 
all  creditors  at  home  and  abroad,  not  onl^ 
according  to  the  letter  but  the  spirit 
of  the  &W8  under  which  it  was  con- 
tracted. 

4.  It  IB  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation 
that  taxation  should  be  equalized  and  re- 
duced as  rapidly  as  the  national  faith  will 
permit. 

5.  The  national  debt^  contracted  as  it 


has  been  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
for  all  time  to  come,  should  be  extended 
over  a  fair  period  for  redemption  ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  or  Congress  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  thereon  whenever  it  can  be  honest- 
ly done. 

6.  That  the  best  policy  to  diminish  our 
burden  of  debts  is  to  so  improve  our  credit 
that  capitalists  will  seek  to  loan  us  monej 
at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  we  now  pay, 
and  must  continue  to  pay,  so  long  as  re- 
pudiation, partial  or  total,  open  or  covert^ 
IS  threatened  or  suspectea. 

7.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  administered  with  the  strictest 
economy ;  and  the  corruptions  which  have 
been  so  shamefully  nursed  and  fostered  by 
Andrew  Johnson  call  loudly  for  radical  re- 
form. 

8.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  tra^c 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  regret  tne 
accession  to  the  presidency  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  has  acted  treacherously  to 
the  people  who  elected  him  and  the  cause 
he  was  pledged  to  support ;  who  has  usurped 
high  l^slative  and  judicial  functions; 
who  has  refused  to  execute  the  laws ;  who 
has  used  his  high  oflSce  to  induce  other 
officers  to  ignore  and  violate  the  laws; 
who  has  employed  his  executive  powers  to 
render  insecure  •  the  property,  tne  peace, 
liberty,  and  life  of  tne  citizen ;  who  has 
abused  the  pardoning  power;  who  has 
denounced  the  national  li^slature  as  un- 
constitutional ;  who  has  persistently  and 
corruptly  resisted,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  eveiy  proper  attempt  at  the  recon- 
struction of'^  the  states  lately  in  rebellion ; 
who  has  perverted  the  public  patronage 
into  an  engine  of  whol^ale  corruption ; 
and  who  has  been  justly  impeached  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  pro- 
perly pronounced  guilty  thereof  by  the 
vote  of  thirty-five  Senators. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  powers,  that  because  a 
man  is  once  a  subject  he  is  always  so^  must 
be  resisted  at  every  hazard  by  the  United 
States,  as  a  relic  of  feudal  times,  not  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  at  war 
with  our  national  honor  and  independence. 
Naturalized  citizens  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection in  all  their  rights  of  citizenship  sa 
though  they  were  native-bom ;  and  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  na- 
turalized, must  be  liable  to  arrest  and  im- 

Srisonment  by  any  forei^  power  for  acts 
one  or  words  spoken  in  this  country ; 
and,  if  so  arrest^  and  imprisoned,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf. 

10.  Of  all  who  were  faithfid  in  the  trials 
of  the  late  war,  there  were  none  entitled  to 
more  special  honor  than  the  brave  soldiers 
and  seamen  who  endured  the  hardships  of 
campaign  and  cruise,  and  imperiled  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  country.    The 
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bounties  and  pensionB  proyided  by  the 
laws  for  these  brave  defenders  of  the  na- 
tion are  obligations  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  gallant 
dead  are  the  wards  of  the  people--a  sacred 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  nation's  protect- 
ing care. 

11.  Foreign  immigration^  which  in  the 
past  has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  de- 
velopment, and  resources,  and  increase  of 
power  to  this  Republic,  the  asvlum  of  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just 
policy. 

12.  This  convention  declares  itself  in 
sympathy  with  all  oppressed  people  who 
are  stroegling  for  their  rights. 

13.  Tnat  we  highly  commend  the  spirit 
of  magnanimity  and  forbearance  with 
which  men  who  have  served  in  the  Rebel- 
lion, but  who  now  frankly  and  honestly 
co-operate  with  us  in  restoring  the  peace 
of  tne  country  and  reconstructing  the 
southern  state  governments  upon  the  basis 
of  imoartial  justice  and  equal  rights,  are  re- 
ceivea  back  into  the  communion  of  the 
loyal  people ;  and  we  favor  the  removal  of 
the  disqualifications  and  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  late  rebels,  in  the  same 
measure  as  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  shall  die 
out,  and  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  loyal  people. 

14.  That  we  recognize  the  great  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  as  the  true  founda- 
tion of  democratic  government;  and  we 
hail  with  gladness  every  effort  toward 
making  these  principles  a  living  reality  on 
eveiy  inch  of  American  soil. 


lSfl8«— Pcmocratto  Plfttlbrm* 

The  Democratic  party,  in  national  con- 
T^ntion  assembled,  reposing  its  trust  in 
the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  discrimi- 
nating justice  of  tne  people,  standing  upon 
the  constitution  as  the  foundation  and 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  government 
and  the  guarantee  of  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen,  and  recognizing  the  questions  of 
slavery  and  secession  as  having  been  set- 
tled, for  all  time  to  come,  bv  the  war  or 
voluntary  action  of  the  southern  states  in 
constitutional  conventions  assembled,  and 
never  to  be  revived  or  reagitated,  do,  with 
the  return  of  peace,  demand — 

1.  Immediate  restoration  of  all  the  states 
to  their  rights  in  the  Union  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  civil  government  to  the 
American  people. 

2.  Amnesty  for  all  past  political  offenses, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise 
in  the  states  by  their  citizens. 

8.  Payment  of  all  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  as  rapidly  as  practicable — 


all  money  drawn  from  the  people  by  taxa» 
tion,  except  so  much  as  is  requisite  for  th^ 
necessities  of  the  ^vemment,  economically 
administered,  being  honestly  applied  to 
such  payment;  and  where  the  obligations 
of  the  government  do  not  expressly  state 
upon  their  &ce,  or  the  law  under  which 
they  were  issued  does  not  provide  that 
they  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  the;^  ought,  in 
right  and  in  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the  law- 
ful money  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Equal  taxation  of  every  species  of 
proper^  according  to  its  real  value,  in- 
cluding government  bonds  and  other  pub- 
lic securities. 

5.  One  currency  for  the  government  and 
the  people,  the  laborer  and  the  office- 
holder, the  pensioner  and  the  soldier,  the 
producer  and  the  bondholder. 

6.  Economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
government ;  the  reduction  of  the  standing 
army  and  navy ;  the  abolition  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  and  all  political  instrumen- 
talities designed  to  secure  negro  suprema* 
cy ;  simplification  of  the  system  and  dis- 
continuance of  inquisitorial  modes  of  as- 
sessing and  collecting  internal  revenue; 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  may  be  equal- 
ized and  lessened,  and  the  credit  6f  the 
government  and  the  currency  made  good ; 
tne  repeal  of  all  enactments  for  enrolling 
the  state  militia  into  national  forces  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue 
upon  foreign  imports,  and  such  equal  taxa- 
tion under  the  internal  revenue  laws  ^as 
will  afford  incidental  protection  to  domes- 
tic manufactures,  and  as  will,  without  im- 
pairing the  revenue,  impose  the  least  bur- 
den upon,  and  best  promote  and  encourage, 
the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. 

7.  Reform  of  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion ;  the  expulsion  of  corrupt  men  from 
office;  the  aorogation  of  useless  offices; 
the  restoration  of  rightful  authority  to, 
and  the  independence  o^  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments  of*  the  government; 
the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  power,  to  the  end  that  the  usurpa* 
tions  of  Ck>ngTesB  and  the  despotism  of  the 
sword  may  cease. 

8.  Equal  rights  and  protection  for  na- 
turalized and  native-bom  citizens,  at  home 
aud  abroad ;  the  assertion  of  American  na- 
tionality which  shall  command  the  re- 
spect of  foreign  powers,  and  furnish  an 
example  and  encouragement  to  people 
struggling  for  national  integrity,  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  individual  rights;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  riffhts  of  natural- 
ized citizens  afainst  the  aosolute  doctrine 
of  immutable  fulegiance  and  the  claims  of 
foreign  powers  to  punish  them  for  alleffed 
crimes  committed  beyond  their  jurisoic- 
tion. 

In  demanding  these  measures  and  re- 
forms, we  arraign  the  Radical  party  for  its 
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disregard  of  riffht  and  the  unparalleled 
oppression  and  tyranny  which  haye 
marked  its  career.  After  the  most  solemn 
and  unanimous  pledge  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  prosecute  the  war  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  eoTemment 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  constitution,  it  has  repeatedly  violated 
the  most  sacred  pledffe  under  which  alone 
was  rallied  that  noble  volunteer  army 
which  carried  our  flag  to  victory.  Instead 
of  restoring  the  Union,  it  has,  so  far  as  in 
its  power,  dissolved  it  and  subjected  ten 
states,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  to  mili- 
tary aespotism  and  negro  supremacy.  It 
has  nullified  there  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury;  it  has  abolished  the  hdbeaa  carpus, 
that  most  sacred  writ  of  liberty;  it  has 
overthrown  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
press;  it  has  substituted  arbitrary  seizures 
and  arrests,  and  military  trials  and  secret 
star-chamber  inquisitions,  for  the  consti- 
tutional tribunals ;  it  has  disregarded,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
free  from  searches  and  seizures ;  it  has 
entered  the  post  and  teleeraph  offices,  and 
even  the  private  rooms  of  individuals,  and 
seized  their  private  papers  and  letters, 
without  any  specific  charge  or  notice  of 
affidavit)  as  required  by  the  organic  law. 
It  has  converted  the  American  capitol 
into  a  bastilf) ;  it  has  established  a  system 
of  spies  and  official  espionage  to  which  no 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Europe  would 
now  dare  to  resort.  It  has  abolished  the 
right  of  appeal,  on  important  constitutional 
questions,  to  the  supreme  judicial  tribu- 
nals, and  threatens  to  curtail  or  destroy 
its  original  jurisdiction,  which  is  irrevoca- 
bly vested  bv  the  constitution ;  while  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  has  been  subjected 
to  the  most  atrocious  calumnies,  merelv 
because  he  would  not  prostitute  nis  hign 
office  to  the  support  of  tne  false  and  parti- 
san charges  preferred  against  the  Presi- 
dent Its  corruption  and  extravagance 
have  exceeded  anything  known  in  history; 
and,  by  its  frauds  and  monopolies,  it  has 
nearly  doubled  the  burden  of  the  debt 
created  by  the  war.  It  has  stripped  the 
President  of  his  constitutional  power  of 
ippointment)  even  of  his  own  cabinet. 
Cfnder  its  repeated  assaults,  the  pillars 
of  the  government  are  rocking  on  their 
base ;  and  should  it  succeed  in  November 
next,  and  inaugurate  its  President,  we  will 
meet,  as  a  subjected  and  conquered  peopl^ 
amid  the  ruins  of  liberty  and  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  constitation. 

And  we  do  declare  and  resolve  that 
ever,  since  the  people  of  the  United  States 
threw  off  all  subjection  to  the  British 
crown,  the  privil^;e  and  trost  of  suffrage 
have  belonged  to  the  several  states,  and 
have  been  granted,  regulated,  and  con- 
trolled exclusively  oy  the  political  power 
of  each  state  respectively;  and  that  any 


attempt  by  Congress,  on  any  pretext  wkat* 
ever,  to  deprive  any  state  of  this  right^  oi 
interfere  with  its  exercise,  is  a  flagrant 
usurpation  of  power  which  can  find  no 
warrant  in  the  constitution,  and.  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people,  will  suovert  our 
form  of  government,  and  can  only  end  in  a 
single,  centralized,  and  consoli(uitedy  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  separate  existence 
of  the  states  will  be  entirely  absorbed,  and 
an  unqualified  despotism  be  established  in 
place  of  a  federal  union  of  co-equal  states. 
And  that  we  regard  the  construction  acts 
(so  called)  of  Congress  as  usurpations,  and 
unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and  void. 

That  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  car^ 
ried  the  flag  of  our  country  to  victoxT 
against  the  most  gallant  and  determined 
foe.  must  ever  be  gratefully  remembered, 
ana  all  the  guarantees  nven  in  their  favor 
must  be  fiuthfully  canted  into  execution. 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  widely  as  possible  amon^  the 
people,  and  should  be  disposed  of  either 
under  the  pre-emption  of  homestead  lands 
or  sold  in  reasonable  quantities,  and  to 
none  but  actual  occupants,  at  the  minimum 
price  established  oy  tne  government 
When  grants  of  public  lands  may  be  al- 
lowed, necessary  mr  the  encouragement  of 
important  public  improvements,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  such  lands,  and  not 
the  lands  themselves,  should  be  so  applied. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Andrew  Johnson,  in  exercising  the  power 
of  his  high  office  in  resisting  the  tLgpe&- 
sions  of  Congress  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  states  and  the  people,  is  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  we  tender  him  our  thanks  for 
his  patriotic  efforts  in  that  r^ard. 

Upon  this  platform,  the  Democrttie 
party  appeal  to  every  patriot,  including  all 
the  conservative  element  and  all  who  de- 
sire to  support  the  constitution  and  restore 
the  Union,  forgetting  all  past,  differences 
of  opinion,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  present 
great  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  tlie  peo- 
ple; and  mat  to  all  such,  to  whatever 
party  they  may  have  heretofore  beloneed, 
we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowsnip, 
and  hail  all  such,  co-operating  with  us,  as ' 
friends  and  brethren. 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  sympa- 
thizes coroially  with  the  workingmen  of 
the  United  States  in  their  efforts  to  protect 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention are  tendered  to  Chief  Justice 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  for  the  justice,  dignity, 
and  impartiality  with  which  he  presided 
over  the  court  of  impeachment  on  the 
trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson. 
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Oohnkbrn,  Ftbrumrp  %l. 

We  hold  that  all  political  power  is  in- 
herent in  the  people,  and  free  government 
founded  on  their  authority  and  established 
for  their  benefit ;  that  all  citizens  are  equal 
in  political  rights,  entitled  to  the  largest 
religiouB  and  political  liberty  compatible 
with  the  good  order  of  society,  as  also  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
lahcr  and  talents;  and  no  man  or  set  of 
men  is  entitled  to  exclusive  separable  en- 
dowments and  privileges  or  immunities 
fiom  the  government,  but  in  consideration 
of  public  services ;  and  anv  laws  destruc- 
tive of  these  fundamental  principles  are 
without  moral  binding  force,  and  should 
be  repealed.  And  believing  that  all  the 
evils  resulting  from  uniust  legislation  now 
affecting  the  industrial  classes  can  be  re- 
moved Dv  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
contidned  in  the  following  declaration: 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  arov- 
emment  to  establish  a  just  standard  of 
distribution  of  capital  and  labor,  by  provid- 
ing a  purely  national  circulating  medium, 
based  on  the  faith  and  resources  of  the  na- 
tion^ iasuedfldirectlv  to  the  people  without 
the  intervention  of  any  system  of  banking 
corporations,  which  money  shall  be  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  and  interchangeable,  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  for  government 
bonds  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8.65  per  cent.,  subject  to  friture  legis- 
lation by  Congress. 

2.  That  the  national  debt  should  be  paid 
in  good  faith,  according  to  the  orij^nal 
contract,  at  the  earliest  option  of  the  gov- 
ernment, without  mortgaging  the  property 
of  the  people  or  the  future  exigencies  of 
labor  to  enrich  a  few  capitalists  at  home 
and  abroad. 

8.  That  justice  demands  that  the  burdens 
of  government  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
beu:  equally  on  all  classes,  and  that  the 
exemption  from  taxation  of  government 
bonds  bearing  extravagant  rates  of  inter- 
est, is  a  violation  of  aU  just  principles  of 
revenue  laws. 

4.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  people,  and  should 
not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  gpranted  to 
corporations,  but  should  be  held  as  a  sa- 
cred trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
should  be  granted  to  landless  settlers  only, 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land. 

5.  That  Congress  should  modify  the 
tariff  so  as  to  admit  free  such  articles  of 
common  use  as  we  can  neither  produce  nor 
grow,  and  lay  duties  for  revenue  mainly 
upon  articles  of  luxury  and  upon  such  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture  as  will,  we  having 
the  raw  materials,  a«^ist  in  further  develop- 
iog  the  resources  o'the  country. 
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6.  That  the  presence  in  our  country  of 
Chinese  laborers,  imported  by  capitaliBts 
in  lar^e  numbers  for  servile  use  is  an  evil 
entailing  want  and  its  attendant  train  of 
misery  and  crime  on  all  classes  of  the 
American  people,  and  should  be  prohib- 
ited by  legislation. 

7.  That  we  ask  for  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  which  all  mechanics  and  dav-la- 
borers  employed  by  or  on  behalf  or  the 
government^  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  persons,  firms,  or  corporations, 
contracting  with  the  state,  shall  conform 
to  the  reduced  standard  of  eight  hours  a 
day,  recentlv  adopted  by  Congress  for  na- 
tional employes ;  and  also  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  acts  of  incorporation  for  cities 
and  towns,  by  which  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  at  their  expense  shall 
conform  to  the  same  number  of^  hours. 

8.  That  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age 
Remands  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
contract  labor  in  our  prisons  and  other  re- 
formatory institutions. 

9.  That  the  protection  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property  are  the  three  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  the  first  two 
are  more  sacred  than  the  latter;  therefore, 
money  needed  for  prosecuting  wars  should, 
as  it  18  required,  be  assessed  and  collected 
from  the  wealthy  of  the  country,  and  not 
entailed  as  a  burden  on  posteritv. 

10.  That  it  IB  the  duty  of  the  ^vem- 
ment  to  exercise  its  power  over  railroads 
and  telegraph  corporations,  that  they  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  privil^ed  to  exact  such 
rates  of  fireight,  transportation,  or  charges, 
by  whatever  name,  as  may  bear  unduly  or 
unequally  upon  the  producer  or  consumer. 

11.  Tliat  there  should  be  such  a  reform 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  national  govern- 
ment as  will  remove  it  beyond  all  partisan 
infiuence,  and  place  it  in  the  charge  and 
under  the  direction  of  intelligent  and  com- 
petent business  men. 

12.  That  as  both  history  and  experience 
teach  us  that  power  ever  seeks  to  perpetu- 
ate itself  by  every  and  all  means,  and  that 
its  prolonged  possession  in  the  hands  of 
one  person  is  always  dangerous  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  free  people^  and  believing  that 
the  spirit  of  our  organic  laws  and  the  sta- 
bility and  safety  of  our  free  institutions  are 
best  obeyed  on  the  one  hand,  and  secured 
on  the  other,  bv  a  regular  constitutional 
change  in  the  chief  of  the  country  at  each 
election;  therefore,  we  are  in  favor  of 
limiting  the  occupancy  of  the  presidential 
chair  to  one  term. 

18.  That  we  are  in  fhvor  of  granting 
general  amnesty  and  restoring  the  Union 
at  once  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  rip;hts 
and  priiTileges  to  all^  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  being  the  only  true  bond 
of  union  to  bind  the  states  together  and  r^ 
store  the  government  of  the  people. 

14.  That  we  demand  the  subjection  6t 
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the  military  to  the  ciyil  authorities,  and 
the  confinement  of  its  operations  tonwon- 
al  purposes  alone. 

15.  That  we  deem  it  expedient  for  Con« 
gress  to  supervise  the  patent  laws  so  as  to 
{^ive  labor  more  fully  the  benefit  of  its  own 
ideas  and  inyentions. 

16.  That  fitness,  and  not  political  or  per- 
sonal considerations,  should  be  the  only 
recommendation  to  public  office,  either  ap- 
pointive or  elective ;  and  any  and  all  laws 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  this  prin- 
ciple are  heartily  approved. 


18T9^Pirohibltlom  VUttb 

OohmUmty  Ohio,  JFUmorf  22. 

The  preamble  recites  that  protection  and 
allegiance  are  reciprocal  duties ;  and  every 
citizen  who  vields  obediently  to  the  full 
commands  of  government  should  be  pro- 
tected in  all  enjoyment  of  personal  security, 
personal  liberty,  and  private  proper^. 
That  the  tramc  in  intoxicating  drinxs 
'  greatly  impairs  the  personal  security  and 
personal  lioerty  of  a  great  mass  of  citizens, 
and  renders  private  property  insecure. 
That  all  political  parties  are  hopelessly  un- 
wiUing  to  adopt  an  adequate  policy  on  this 
(question :  Therefore,  as  a  national  conven- 
tion, we  adopt  the  following  declaration  of 
principles : 

That  while  we  acknowledge  the  pure 
patriotism  and  profound  statesmanship  of 
those  patriots  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  government,  securing  at  once  the 
rights  of  the  states  severally  and  their  in- 
separable union  by  the  federal  constitution, 
we  would  not  merely  garnish  the  sepulchres 
of  our  republican  fathers,  but  we  do  hereby 
renew  our  pledges  of  solemn  fealty  to  the 
imperishable  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Indepenaence  and  our  federal  constitu- 
tion. 

That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages 
is  a  dishonor  to  Christian  civilization,  a 
political  wrong  of  uneaualled  enormity, 
subversive  of  ordinary  objects  of  govern- 
ment^ not  capable  of  being  r^ulated  or  re- 
strained by  any  system  of  license  whatever, 
and  imperatively  demands^  for  its  suppres- 
sion, enective  legal  prohibition,  both  by 
state  and  national  log  elation. 

That  there  can  be  no  greater  peril  to  a 
nation  than  existing  party  competition  for 
the  liquor  vote.  That  any  party  not  op- 
posed to  the  traffic,  experience  snows  will 
engage  in  this  competition — will  court  the 
&vor  of  criminal  classes — ^will  barter  away 
the  public  morals,  the  purity  of  the  ballot, 
and  every  object  of  good  government,  for 
par^  success. 

That,  as  prohibitionists,  we  will  individ- 
ually use  aU  efforts  to  persuade  men  firom 


the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  we  in- 
vite all  persons  to  assist  in  this  movement 

That  competence,  honesty,  and  sobriety 
are  indispensable  qualifications  for  holding 
office. 

That  removals  firom  public  ofi&oe  fer 
mere  political  differences  of  opinion  are 
wrong. 

That  fixed  and  moderate  salaries  of  pub- 
lic officers  should  take  the  places  of  fees  and 
perquisites ;  and  that  aU  means  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  corruption  and  encourage 
economy. 

That  the  President  and  Vice-Ptesident 
should  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 

That  we  are  in  favor  of'^a  sound  national 
currency,  adequate  to  the  demands  of  bus- 
iness, and  convertible  into  gold  and  silver 
at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  the  adoption 
of  every  measure  compatible  with  justice 
and'puolic  safety  to  appreciate  our  present 
currency  to  the  gold  standard. 

That  the  rates  of  ocean  and  inland  post* 
age,  and  railroad  tel^raph  lines  and 
water  transportation,  should  be  made  as 
low  as  possible  by  law. 

That  we  are  opposed  to  all  discrimination 
in  favor  of  capital  against  labor,  as  well  as 
all  monopoly  and  class  le^slation. 

That  the  removal  of  the  ourdens  imposed 
in  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  will 
emancipate  labor,  and  will  practically  pro- 
mote labor  reform. 

That  suffirage  should  be  granted  to  all 
persons,  without  regard  to  sex. 

That  the  fostering  and  extension  of  com- 
mon schools  is  a  primary  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

That  a  liberal  policy  should  be  pursued 
to  promote  foreign  immigration. 


1879.— litbend  RcpfiabUeAii  PlatfmnB. 

We,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the 
United  States,  in  national  convention  as- 
sembled at  Cincinnati,  proclaim  the  follow- 
ing principles  as  essential  to  just  govern- 
ment. 

1.  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  and  hold  that  ft  is  the  duty 
of  government,  in  its  dealings  with  the 
people,  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or 
persuasion,  religious  or  political. 

2.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the 
union  of  these  states,  emancipation,  and 
enfranchisement^  and  to  oppose  any  re- 
opening of  the  questions  settled  by  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution. 

8.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  abso- 
lute removal  of  all  disabilities  imposed  on 
account  of  the  Rebellion,  which  was  finally 
subdued  seven  years  ago,  believing  that 
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aniversal  amnesty  will  result  in  complete 
pacification  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  Local  self-government,  with  impartial 
flufihige,  will  guard  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens more  securely  than  any  centralized 
power.  The  public  welfare  requires  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority,  and  the  freedom  of  person  undeV 
the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus.  We 
demand  for  the  individual  the  largest  lib- 
erty consistent  with  public  order,  for  the 
state  self-government,  and  for  the  nation  a 
return  to  the  methods  of  peace  and  the 

-constitutional  limitations  of  power. 

5.  The  civil  service  of  the  government 
has  bet;ome  a  mere  instrument  of  partisan 
tyranny  and  personal  ambition,  and  an  ob- 
ject of  selfish  greed.  It  is  a  scandal  and 
reproach  upon  free^  institutions,  and  breeds 
a  demoralization  dangerous  to  the  per- 
petuity of  republican  government.  We, 
therefore,  regard  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
civil  service  as  one  of  the  most  pressing 
necessities  of  the  hour ;  that  honesty,  ca- 
pacity, and  fidelity  constitute  the  only  valid 
claims  to  public  employment ;  that  the  of- 
fices of  the  government  cease  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  arbitrary  &voritism  and  patronage, 
and  that  public  station  shall  become  again 
a  post  of  nonor.  To  this  end,  it  is  impera- 
tively required  that  no  President  shall  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election. 

6.  We  demand  a  system  of  federal  taxa- 
tion which  shall  not  unnecessarily  interfere 
with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  which 
shall  provide  the  means  necessary  to  pa^ 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  economi- 
cally administered,  me  pensions,  the  inter- 
eat  on  the  public  aebt,  and  a  moderate  re- 
duction annually  of  the  principal  thereof ; 
and  recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst 
honest  but  irreconcilable  differences  of 
opinion  with  re^rd  to  the  respective  sys- 
tems of  protection  and  free  trade,  we  remit 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people 
in  their  congressional  districts  and  tne  de- 
cision of  Cx>ngres8  thereon,  wholly  free 
from  Executive  interference  or  dictation. 

7.  The  public  credit  must  be  sacredly 
maintained,  and  we  denounce  repudiation 
in  every  form  and  guise. 

8.  A  speedy  return  to  specie  payment  is 
demanded  alike  hj  the  highest  considera- 
tions of  commercial  morality  and  honest 
government. 

9.  We  remember  with  gratitude  the  hero- 
ism and  sacrifices  of  the  SM..!diers  and  sailors 
of  the  Republic ;  and  no  act  of  ours  shall 
ever  detract  from  their  justly  earned  fame 
or  the  fiill  rewards  of  their  patriotism. 

10.  We  are  opposed  to  all  fiirther  grants 
of  lands  to  railroads  or  other  corporations. 
The  public  domain  should  be  held  sacred 
to  actual  settlers. 

11.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government,  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  to  cultivate   the  friendships  of 


peace,  by  treating  with  all  on  fair  and  equal 
terms,  regarding  it  alike  dishonorable 
either  to  demand  what  is  not  right  or  sub- 
mit to  what  is  wrong. 

12.  For  the  promotion  and  success  of 
these  vital  principles  and  the  support  of 
the  candidates  nominated  by  this  conven- 
tion, we  invite  and  cordially  welcome  the 
co-operation  of  all  patriotic  citizens,  with* 
out  regard  to  previous  political  affiliations. 


18T9.— Demoesmtic  PlmtAimiy 

Baltimore  Jvlg  9. 

We,  the  Democratic  electors  of  the 
United  States,  in  convention  assembled, 
do  present  the  following  principles,  already 
adopted  at  Cincinnati,  as  essential  to  just 
government: 

[Here  followed  the  "Liberal  Republican 
Platform ;"  which  see  above.] 


iSra*— lUpnbllcMi  PUtttbm^ 

The  Republican  party  of  the  United 
States,  assembled  in  national  convention 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  and 
6th  days  of  June,  1872,  again  declares  its 
faith,  appeals  to  its  history,  and  announces 
its  position  upon  the  questions  before  tht 
country; 

1.  During  eleven  years  of  supremacy  it 
has  accepted,  with  grand  courage,  the  sol- 
emn duties  of  the  time.  It  suppressed  a 
gigantic  rebellion,  emancipated  four  mil- 
lions of  slaves,  decreed  the  equal  citizenship 
of  all,  and  established  universid  suffirage. 
Exhibiting  unparalleled  magnanimity,  it 
criminally  punished  no  man  for  political 
offenses,  and  warmly  welcomed  all  who 
proved  their  loyalty  by  obeying  the  laws 
and  dealing  justly  with  their  neighbors. 
It  has  steaoily  decreased,  with  firm  hand, 
the  resultant  disorders  of  a  great  war,  and 
initiated  a  wise  and  humane  policy  toward 
the  Indians.  The  Pacific  railroad  and 
similar  vast  enterprises  have  been  gener- 
ously aided  and  successfiiUy  conducted,  the 
public  lands  freely  given  to  actual  settlers, 
immigration  protected  and  encouraged, 
and  a  fiill  acknowledgment  of  the  natural- 
ized citizen's  rights  secured  from  European 
powers.  A  uniform  national  currentry  has 
been  provided,  repudiation  frowned  down, 
the  national  credit  sustained  under  the 
most  extraordinary  burdens,  and  new 
bonds  n^otiated  at  lower  rates.  The  rev- 
enues have  been  carefiilly  collected  and 
honestly  applied.  Despite  annual  laige 
reductions  of  the  rates  of  taxation,  the 
public  debt  has  been  reduced  during  Gen- 
eral Grant's  presidency  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  millions  a  year,  great  financial 
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criseB  have  been  aroided,  and  peace  and 
plenty  {>reyail  throughout  the  land.  Me- 
nacing foreign  difficulties  have  been  peace- 
fully and  honorably  compromised,  and  the 
honor  and  power  of  the  nation  kept  in 
high  respect  throughout  the  world.  This 
clorioua  record  of  the  past  is  the  party's 
Best  pledge  for  the  future.  We  believe  the 
people  will  not  intrust  the  government  to 
an^  party  or  combination  of  men  composed 
chiefly  of  those  who  have  resisted  every 
step  of  this  beneficent  progress. 

2.  The  recent  amendments  to  the  national 
constitution  should  be  cordially  sustained 
because  they  are  right,  not  merely  tolerated 
because  they  are  law,  and  should  be  carried 
out  according  to  their  spirit  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  enforcement  of  wnicn  can 
safely  be  intrusted  only  to  the  party  that 
secured  those  amendments. 

8.  Complete  liberty  and  exact  equality 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil,  political,  and 
public  rights  should  be  established  and 
effectually  maintained  tiiroughout  the 
Union  by  efficient  and  appropriate  state 
and  federal  le^lation.  Neither  the  law 
nor  its  administration  should  admit  any 
discrimination  in  respect  to  citizens  by 
reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

4.  The  national  government  should  seek 
to  maintain  honorable  peace  with  all  na- 
tions, protecting  its  citizens  everv where, 
and  sympathizing  with  all  peoples  who 
strive  for  greater  liberty. 

5.  Any  system  of  civil  service  under 
which  the  subordinate  positions  of  the 
government  are  considered  rewards  for 
mere  party  zeal  is  fatally  demoralizing ; 
and  we,  therefore,  favor  a  reform  of  tne 
system,  by  laws  which  shall  abolish  the 
evils  of  patronage^  and  make  honesty, 
efficiency,  and  fidelity  the  essential  quali- 
fications tor  public  positions,  without  prac- 
tically creating  a  life  tenure  of  office. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  further  grants  of 
the  public  lands  to  corporations  and  mo- 
nopolies, and  demand  that  the  national 
domain  be  set  apart  for  free  homes  for  the 
people. 

7.  The  annual  revenue,  after  paving  cur- 
rent expenditures,  pensions,  and  tne  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  should  furnish  a 
moderate  balance  for  the  reduction  of  the 
principal ;  and  that  revenue,  except  so 
much  as  may  be  derived  firom  a  tax  upon 
tobacco  and  liquors,  should  be  raised  by 
duties  upon  importations,  the  details  of 
which  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  aid  in 
securing  remunerative  wages  to  labor,  and 
promote  the  industries,  prosperity,  and 
g^wth  of  the  whole  countrv. 

8.  We  hold  in  undying  nonor  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  whose  valor  saved  the 
Union.  Their  pensions  are  a  sacred  debt 
of  the  nation,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
•f  those  who  died  for  their  country  are  en- 


titled to  the  care  of  a  generona  and  crate- 
ful  people.  We  &vor  such  additional  legis- 
lation as  will  extend  the  boun^  of  the 
government  to  all  our  soldiers  and  aaiion 
who  were  honorably  discharged,  and  who 
in  the  line  of  dntv  became  disabled,  with- 
out r^;ard  to  the  length  of  service  or  the 
cause  of  such  dischaii^e. 

9.  The  doctrine  ot  Great  Britain  aad 
other  European  powers  concerning  alle- 

fiance — ''once  a  subject  always  a  subject" — 
aving  at  last,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Bepabiican  party,  been  aband<»ed,  and 
the  American  idea  of  the  individual's  rigfa^ 
to  transfer  allegiance  having  been  accepted 
by  European  nations,  it  is  the  duty'of  our 
government  to  guard  with  jealous  care  the 
rights  of  adopted  citizens  against  the  a»- 
sumption  of  unauthorized  claims  by  their 
former  governments,  and  we  urge  contin- 
ued carefril  encouragement  and  proteetioa 
of  voluntary  immigration. 

10.  The  franking  privilege  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  a  way  prepared  for  a  qpeedy 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage. 

11.  Among  the  questions  which  press  te 
attention  is  that  which  concerns  tne  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor ;  and  the  Re- 
publican party  recognizes  the  duty  of  so 
shaping  legislation  as  to  secure  full  pro- 
tection ana  tiie  amplest  field  for  capital, 
and  for  labor,  the  creator  of  capital,  the 
largest  opportunities  and  a  just  share  of 
the  mutual  profits  of  these  two  great  ser- 
vants of  civilization. 

12.  We  hold  that  Confess  and  the 
President  have  only  fulfilled  an  imperative 
duty  in  their  measures  for  the  supprendon 
of  violence  and  treasonable  organizations 
in  certain  lately  rebellious  r^ons,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  ballot-box;  and, 
therefore,  ^ey  are  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  nation. 

13.  We  denounce  repudiation  of  the 
public  debt,  in  any  form  or  disguise,  as  a 
national  crime.  We  witness  with  pride 
the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt^ 
and  of  the  rates  of  interest  upon  the  bal- 
ance, and  confidently  expect  that  our  ex- 
cellent national  currency  will  be  perfected 
by  a  speedy  resumption  of  specie  paymenl 

14.  The  Kepublican  party  is  mindflil  of 
its  obligations  to  the  loyal  women  of 
America  for  their  noble  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Their  admiasion  to 
wider  fields  of  usefulness  is  viewed  witii 
satisfaction :  and  the  honest  ^  demand  of 
any  class  of  citizens  for  additional  rights 
should  be  treated  with  respectful  conMmr 

tion. 

15.  We  heartily  approve  the  action  of 
Congress  in  extending  amnesty  to  tiiose 
latefy  in  rebellion,  and  rejoice  in  the  growth 
of  peace  and  firatemal  feeling  throughout 
the  land. 

16.  The  Republican  party  wopoaes  to 
respect  the  rights  reserved  by  the  people  to 
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themselves  as  carefully  as  the  powers  dele- 
sated  by  them  to  the  states  and  to  the 
roderal  government.  It  disapproves  of  the 
resort  to  onconstitational  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  evils,  by  interference 
with  rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people 
to  either  the  state  or  national  government 

17.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend 
to  encourage  and  restore  American  com- 
merce and  ship-buildinff. 

18.  We  believe  that  the  modest  patriot- 
ism, th«  earnest  purpose,  the  souna  jud^- 
ment^  the  practical  wisdom,  the  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  and  the  illustrious  services 
of  Ulysaes  ».  Grant  have  commended  him 
to  the  heart  of  the  American  people ;  and 
with  him  at  our  head,  we  start  to-day  upon 
a  new  march  to  victory. 

19.  Henry  Wilson,  nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  known  to  the  whole  land 
from  the  early  days  of  the  great  struggle 
for  liberty  as  an  indefatigable  laborer  in 
idi  eampaigns,  an  incorruptible  legislator 
and  representative  man  of  American  insti- 
tutions, is  worthy  to  associate  with  our 
great  leader  and  share  the  honors  which 
we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  bestow  upon 
them 


167S.— Democratlo  (Stralgl&^-oitt) 

Wherects,  A  frequent  recurrence  to  first 
principles  and  eternal  vigilance  against 
abuses  are  the  wisest  provisions  for  liberty, 
which  is  the  source  of  progress,  and  fidelify 
to  our  constitutional  system  is  the  only 
protection  for  either :  therefore, 

Be9olDed^  That  the  original  basis  of  our 
whole  political  structure  is  consent  in  every 
part  tnereof.  The  people  of  each  state 
voluntarily  created  their  state,  and  the 
states  voluntarilv  formed  the  Union ;  and 
each  state  provided  by  its  written  constitu- 
tion for  everything  a  state  could  do  for  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty^  and  property 
within  it ;  and  each  state,  jointly  with  the 
others,  provided  a  federal  union  for  foreign 
and  inter-state  relations. 

Besolvedy  That  all  governmental  powers, 
whether  state  or  federal,  are  trust  powers 
toimag  from  the  people  of  each  state,  and 
that  they  are  limited  to  the  written  letter 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  passed  in 
pursuance  of  it;  which  powers  must  be 
exercised  in  the  utmost  good  fiedth,  the 
constitution  itself  stating  in  what  manner 
they  may  be  altered  and  amended. 

Betolved,  That  the  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  should  not  be  permitted  to  conflict, 
but  should  be  harmonized  by  ludicious 
l^islation.  While  such  a  conflict  con- 
tinues, labor,  which  is  the  parent  of  wealth, 
ia  entitled  to  paramount  consideration. 


Resolvedj  That  we  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  principle  is  to  be  preferred  to  power ; 
that  tne  Democratic  party  is  held  together 
bv  the  cohesion  of  time-honored  princi- 
ples, which  they  will  never  surrender  in 
exchange  for  all  the  offices  which  Presi- 
dents can  confer.  The  pangs  of  the  mi- 
norities are  doubtless  excruciating;  but 
we  welcome  an  eternal  minority,  under  th« 
banner  inscribed  with  our  principlefl^ 
rather  than  an  almightry  and  everlasting 
majority,  purchased  b)r  their  abandonment. 

Resoivedf  That,  having  been  betrayed  at 
Bidtimore  into  a  false  creed  and  a  false 
leadership  by  the  convention,  we  repudiate 
both,  and  appeal  to  the  people  to  approve 
our  platform,  and  to  rally  to  the  polls  and 
support  the  true  platform  and  the  candi- 
dates who  embody  it. 


1875.— Tl&e  Amciicfin  National  Platfomi« 

Adopted  M  Mam  Meeting,  Pitteburg,  June  9. 

We  hold : 

1.  That  ours  is  a  Christian  and  not  a 
heathen  nation,  and  that  the  God  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  is  the  author  of  civil 
government. 

2.  That  God  requires  and  man  needs  a 
Sabbath. 

3.  That  the  prohibition  of  the  importar 
tion,  manutacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a  beverage,  is  the  true  policy  on 
the  temperance  question. 

4.  The  charters  of  all  secret  lodges 
granted  by  our  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tures should  be  withdrawn,  and  their 
oaths  prohibited  bv  law. 

5.  That  the  civil  equality  secured  to  all 
American  citizens  by  articles  13th^  l^th^ 
and  15th  of  our  amended  constitution 
should  be  preserved  inviolate. 

6.  That  arbitration  of  differences  with 
nations  ia  the  most  direct  and  sure  method 
of  securing  and  perpetuating  a  permanent 
peace. 

7.  That  to  cultivate  the  intellect  without 
improving  the  morals  of  men  is  to  make 
mei^  adepts  and  experts:  therefore,  the 
Bible  should  be  associated  with  books  of 
science  and  literature  in  all  our  educa« 
tional  institutions. 

8.  That  land  and  other  monopolies 
should  be  discountenanced. 

9.  That  the  government  should  furnish 
the  people  with  an  ample  and  sound  cur* 
rency  and  a  return  to  specie  payment,  at 
soon  as  practicable. 

10.  That  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit,  protection  to  all  loyal  citizens,  and 
justice  to  Indians  are  essential  to  the  honor 
and  safety  of  our  nation. 

11.  And,  finally,  we  demand  for  the 
American  people  the  abolition  of  electoral 
collies,  and  a  direct  vote  for  President 

1  and  V  ice-President  of  the  Unit«d  States. 
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riheir  candidates  were  James  B.  Walker, 
Wneaton,  Illinois,  for  President ;  and  Don- 
mid  Kirki>atrick,  Syracuae,  New  York,  for 

Vice-President.] 


18T6.~Pro1tl1>ltlon  Relbrm  Vlmtibmkf 

CleoeUmd,  Ohio^  Majf  17. 

The  Prohibition  Reform  party  of  the 
United  States,  oi]ganized  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  to  revive,  enforce,  and  perpet- 
uate in  the  government  the  doctrmes  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  submit,  in 
this  centennial  year  of  the  republic,  for  the 
suffrages  of  all  good  citizens,  the  following 
platform  of  national  reforms  and  measures: 

First  The  le^al  prohibition  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  territories,  and  in 
every  other  place  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Congress,  of  the  importation,  exportation, 
manufacture,  and  traffic  of  all  alcoholic 
beverages,  as  high  crimes  against  society ; 
an  amendment  of  the  national  constitu- 
tion, to  render  these  prohibitory  measures 
universal  and  permanent ;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  treaty  stipulations  with  foreign 
powers,  to  prevent  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  all  alcoholic  beverages. 

Second,  The  abolition  of  class  legisla- 
tion, and  of  special  privileges  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage 
and  eligibility  to  office,  without  distinction 
of  race,  religious  creed,  i>roperty,  or  sex. 

Third.  The  appropriation  of  the  public 
lands,  in  limited  Quantities,  to  actual  set- 
tlers only ;  the  reauction  of  the  rates  of 
inland  and  ocean  postage ;  of  telegraphic 
communication;  of  rauroad  and  water 
transportation  and  travel,  to  the  lowest 
practical  point,  by  force  of  laws,  wisely 
and  justly  framed,  with  reference,  not  only 
to  the  interest  of  capital  employed,  but  to 
the  higher  claims  or  the  general  good. 

Fourth,  The  suppression,  by  laws,  of 
lotteries  and  gambling  in  gold,  stocks,  pro- 
duce, and  every  form  of  money  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  penal  inhibition  of  the  use 
of  the  public  mails  for  advertising  schemes 
of  gambling  and  lotteries. 

Fifth,  The  abolition  of  those  foul  enor- 
mities, polygamy  and  the  social  evil ;  and 
the  protection  of  purity,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness of  homes,  oy  ample  and  efficient 
legislation. 

•  Sixth,  The  national  observance  of  the 
Christian  8abbath,  established  by  laws 
prohibiting  ordinary  labor  and  business 
in  all  departments  of  public  service  and 
private  employment  (works  of  necessity, 
charity,  and  religion  excepted)  on  that  day. 

Seventh.  The  establishment,  by  manda- 
tory provisions  in  national  and  state  con- 
stitutions, and  by  all  necessaiy  legislation, 
of  a  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
universal  and  forced  education  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  land. 


Eighth.  The  free  use  of  the  Bible,  not 
as  a  ffround  of  religious  creeds,  but  as  a 
text-book  of  the  purest  morality,  the  best 
liberty,  and  the  noblest  literature  in  our 
public  schools,  that  our  children  may  grow 
up  in  its  light,  and  that  its  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples may  pervade  our  nation. 

Ninth,  Tne  separation  of  the  ^vem- 
ment  in  all  its  departments  and  institii- 
tions,  including  the  public  schools  and  all 
funds  for  their  maintenance,  from  the  con- 
trol of  every  religious  sect  or  other  asso- 
ciation, and  the  protection  alike  of  all 
sects  by  equal  laws,  with  ^itire  freedom  of 
religious  faith  and  worship. 

jl^nih.  The  introduction  into  all  treaties 
hereafter  negotiated  with  foreign  govern- 
ments of  a  provision  for  the  amicable  set- 
tlement or  international  difficulties  by 
arbitration. 

Eleventh,  The  abolition  of  all  barbar- 
ous modes  and  instruments  of  punishment; 
the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  Grod  and 
the  claims  of  humanity  in  the  discipline 
of  jails  and  prisons,  and  of  that  higher 
and  wiser  civilization  worthy  of  our  age 
and  nation,  which  r^ards  the  reform  of 
criminals  as  a  means  for  the  preventi<m  of 
crime. 

Ticei/th,  The  abolition  of  executive  and 
legislative  patronage,  and  the  election  of 
President,  Vice-President,  United  States 
Senators,  and  of  all  civil  officers,  so  far  as 
practicable,  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Thirteenth,  The  practice  of  a  friendly 
and  liberal  policy  to  immigrants  from  aU 
nations,  the  guaranty  to  mem  of  ample 
protection,  and  of  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Fourteenth.  The  separation  of  the  money 
of  government  from  all  banking  institu- 
tions. The  national  ^vemment,  only, 
should  exercise  the  high  prerogative  of 
issuing  paper  money,  and  tnat  uiouldbe 
subject  to  prompt  redemption  on  demand, 
in  gold  and  silver,  the  only  equal  stand- 
ards of  value  recognized  by  the  civilised 
world. 

Fifteenth,  The  reduction  of  the  salaries 
of  public  officers  in  a  just  ratio  with  the 
decline  of  wa^es  and  market  prices ;  the 
abolition  of  sinecures,  unneces^uy  offices, 
and  official  fees  and  perquisites ;  the  prac- 
tice of  strict  economy  in  government  ex« 
penses ;  and  a  free  and  thorough  investi- 
gation into  any  and  all  allegaa  abuses  of 
public  trusts. 


1870«->Independent  (OreenbAclc)  PlAtlbvsi% 
JndioiwgKjUi,  JimI,  Maiff  17. 

The  Independent  party  is  called  into 
existence  by  tJie  necessities  of  the  people, 
whose  industries  are  prostrated,  whosf 
labor  is  deprived  of  its  just  reward  by  e 
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minona  policy  which  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  reftise  to  change;  and, 
in  view  of  the  failure  of  these  parties  to 
furalah  relief  to  the  depressed  industries 
of  the  country,  thereby  disappointing  the 
just  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  suffer- 
ing people,  we  delare  our  principles,  and 
invite  all  independent  and  patriotic  men 
to  join  our  ranks  in  this  movement  for  fi- 
nancial reform  and  industrial  emancipation. 

First,  We  demand  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  specie  resump- 
tion act  of  January  14, 1875,  and  the  res- 
cue of  our  industries  from  ruin  and  disas- 
ter refiiulting  firom  its  enforcement ;  and  we 
call  upon  lul  patriotic  men  4o  organize  in 
every  congressional  district  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  of  electing  representatives  to 
Congress  who  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  people  in  this  regard  and  stop  the 
present  suicidal  and  destructive  policy  of 
contraction. 

Second.  We  believe  that  a  United  States 
note,  issued  directly  by  the  ^vemment. 
and  convertible,  on  demand,  into  United 
States  obligations,  bearing  a  rate  of  inter- 
est not  exceeding  one  cent  a  day  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  exchangeable  for 
United  States  notes  at  par,  will  afford  the 
best  circulating  medium  ever  devised. 
Sudi  United  States  notes  should  be  full 
legal  tenders  for  all  purposes,  except  for 
the  payment  of  such  oblij^tions  as  are,  by 
existing  contracts,  especially  made  paya- 
ble in  coin;  and  we  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  provide  such  a 
circulating  medium,  and  insist,  in  the 
language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  "  bank 
paper  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  circu- 
lation restored  to  the  nation,  to  whom  it 
belongs." 

Third,  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
government,  in  all  its  legislation,  to  keep 
m  view  the  full  development  of  all  legiti- 
mate business,  agricultural,  mining,  manu- 
fEUsturing,  ana  commercial. 

Fourtk.  We  most  earnestly  protest 
against  any  further  issue  of  gold  bonds  for 
B^e  in  foreign  markets,  by  which  we 
would  be  made,  for  a  long  period,  ^'  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  for- 
eigners, especially  as  the  American  people 
would  glaoly  and  promptly  take  at  par  all 
bonds  the  government  may  need  to  sell, 
provided  they  are  made  payable  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  holder,  and  bearing  interest  at 
8.65  per  cent,  per  annum  or  even  a  lower 
rate. 

Fifth,  We  further  protest  against  the 
sale  of  government  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  silver  to  be  used  as  a  sub- 
sti^te  for  our  more  convenient  and  less 
fluctuating  fractional  currency,  which,  al- 
though well  calculated  to  enrich  owners  of 
silver  mines,  yet  in  operation  it  will  still 
fbrther  oppress,  in  taxation,  an  already 
overburdened  people. 


Okubmaa,  OUo,  Jum  14. 

When,  in  the  economy  of  Provideuce, 
this  land  was  to  be  purged  of  human 
slavery,  and  when  the  strength  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  bv  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  was  to  be  aemonstrated,  the 
Republican  party  came  into  power.  Its 
deeds  have  passed  into  history,  and  we 
look  back  to  them  with  pride.  Incited  by 
their  memories  to  high  aims  for  the  good 
of  our  country  and  mankind,  and  looking' 
to  the  future  with  unfaltering  courage, 
hope,  and  purpose,  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  party,  in  national  convention  as- 
sembled, make  the  following  declaration 
of  principles : 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a 
nation,  not  a  league.  By  the  combined 
workings  of  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments, under  their  respective  constitu- 
tions, the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  se- 
cured, at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  com- 
mon welfare  promoted. 

2.  The  Republican  party  has  preserved 
these  governments  to  tne  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  nation's  birth,  and  they  are 
now  embodiments  of  the  great  truths  spo- 
ken at  its  cradle — ''  That  all  men  are  A'xe- 
ated  eoual;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  ends  governments  have 
been  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
emeo."  Until  these  truths  are  cheerfully 
obeyed,  or,  if  need  be,  vi^rously  enfolded, 
the  work  of  the  Republican  party  is  un- 
finished. 

8.  The  permanent  pacification  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  Union,  and  the 
complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  is  a  duty 
to  which  the  Republican  party  stands  sa- 
credly pledged.  The  power  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  recent  constitutional  amendments  is 
vested,  bv  those  amendments,  in  the  Con- 
fess of  the  United  States ;  and  we  declare 
it  to  be  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  legiin 
lative  and  executive  departments  of  the 
government  to  put  into  immediate^  and 
vigorous  exercise  all  their  constitutional 
powers  for  removing  any  just  causes  of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  any  class,  and 
for  securing  to  every  American  citizen 
complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the 
exercise  of  idl  civil,  political,  and  public 
rights.  To  this  end  we.  imperatively  de- 
mand a  Congress  and  a  Chief  Executive 
whose  courage  and  fidelity  to  these  duties 
shall  not  falter  until  these  results  are 
placed  beyond  dispute  or  recall. 

4.  In  the  first  act  of  Congress  signe<l  by 
President  Grant,  the  national  government 
assumed  to  remove  any  doubt  of  its  pur* 
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poee  to  discharge  all  jtut  obligations  to 
thepnblic  creditors,  and ''  solemnly  pled|;ed 
ks  sedth  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of 
the  United  btates  notes  in  coin."  Com- 
mercial prosperity,  public  morals,  and  na- 
tional credit  demand  that  this  promise  be 
fulfilled  by  a  continuous  and  steady  pro- 
gress to  specie  payment. 

5.  Under  the  constitution,  the  President 
and  heads  of  departments  are  to  make 
nominations  for  office,  the  Senate  is  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  appointments,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  accuse  and 
prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  best  in- 
terest of  the  public  service  demand  that 
these  distinctions  be  respected;  that  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  may  be 
judges  and  accusers  should  not  dictate  ap- 
pointments to  office.  The  invariable  rule 
m  appointments  should  have  reference  to 
the  nonesty,  fidelity,  and  capacity  of  the 
appointees,  giving  to  the  party  in  power 
those  places  where  harmony  and  vigor  of 
administratioi)  require  its  policy  to  be  rep- 
resented, but  permitting  all  others  to  be 
filled  by  persons  selected  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service, 
and  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  share  in  the 
honor  of  rendering  fiedthfiil  service  to  the 
country. 

6.  We  rejoice  in  the  quickened  con- 
science of  the  people  concerning  political 
afiairs.  and  will  hold  all  public  officers  to 
A  rigid  responsibility,  and  engage  that  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  who  be- 
tray official  trusts  shall  be  swift,  thorough, 
ana  unsparing. 

7.  The  public  school  system  of  the  several 
states  is  tne  bulwark  of  the  American  Re- 
public ;  and,  with  a  view  to  its  security 
and  permanence,  we  recommend  an  amena- 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  forbidding  the  application  of  any 
public  fiinds  or  property  for  the  benefit  of 
any  schools  or  institutions  under  sectarian 
control. 

8.  The  revenue  necessary  for  current 
expenditures,  and  the  obligations  of  the 

Suolic  debt,  must  be  largely  derived  from 
uties  upon  importations,  which,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  be  adjusted  to  promote 
the  interests  of  American  labor  and  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

9.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  further 
grants  of  the  public  lands  to  corporations 
and  monopolies,  and  demand  that  the  na- 
tional domain  be  devoted  to  firee  homes 
for  the  people. 

10.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment so  to  moaify  existing  treaties  with 
European  governments,  that  the  same  pro- 
tection shall  be  afibrded  to  the  adopted 
American  citizen  that  is  given  to  the  na- 
tive-bom; and  that  all  necessary  laws 
should  be  passed  to  protect  emigrants  in  | 


the  absence  of  power  in  the  states  for  that 
purpose. 

11.  It  is  the  immediate  dn^  of  Con- 
fess to  faWj  investigate  the  effect  of  the 
immigration  and  importation  of  Mod^ 
lians  upon  the  moral  and  material  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

12.  The  Republican  party  recogaixM, 
with  approval,  the  substantial  advances 
recently  made  towards  the  establishment 
^f  equal  rights  for  women  by  the  many 
important  amendments  effected  by  Repub- 
lican legislatures  in  the  laws  which  con- 
cern the  personal  and  property  relations 
of  wives,  mothers,  and  widows,  and  by  the 
appointment  and  election  of  women  to  the 
superintendence  of  education,  charities 
and  other  public  trusts.  The  honest  de- 
niands  of  this  class  of  citizens  for  addi- 
tional rights,  privileges,  and  imrnqnities, 
should  be  treated  with  respectfiil  oonaider- 
ation. 

13.  The  constitution  confers  upon  Con- 
gress sovereign  power  over  the  territories 
of  the  Unitea  States  for  their  government; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congees  to  prohibit  and 
extirpate,  in  the  territories,  liiat  relic  of 
barbarism — ^polygamy;  and  we  demand 
such  l^islation  as  shall  secure  this  find 
and  the  supremacy  of  American  institu- 
tions in  all  the  terntories. 

14.  The  pledges  which  the  nation  has 
given  to  her  soldiers  and  sailors  must  be 
fulfilled,  and  a  gnitefiil  people  will  always 
hold  those  who  imperiled  their  lives  for 
the  country's  preservation  in  the  kindest 
remembrance. 

16.  We  sincerely  deprecate  all  sectional 
feeling  and  tendencies.  We,  therefore, 
note  with  deep  solicitude  that  the  Daao- 
cratic  party  counts,  as  its  chief  hope  of 
success,  upon  the  electoral  vote  of  a  united 
south,  secured  through  the  efforts  of  those 
who  were  recently  arrayed  against  the  na- 
tion ;  and  we  invoke  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  country  to  the  grave  truth  that  a 
success  thus  achieved  would  reopen  sec- 
tional strife,  and  imperil  national  honor 
and  human  rights. 

16.  We  charge  the  Democratic  par^ 
with  being  the  same  in  character  and  spint 
as  when  it  sympathized  with  treason ;  with 
making  its  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  triumph  and  opportunity  of 
the  nation's  recent  foes ;  with  reass^tin^ 
and  applauding,  in  the  national  capital, 
the  sentiments  of  unrepentant  rebeflion; 
with  sending  Union  soldiers  to  the  rear, 
and  promoting  Confederate  soldiers  to  the 
front ;  with  deliberately  proposing  to  repu- 
diate the  plighted  faith  of  the  government; 
with  being  equally  fjeilse  and  imbecile  upon 
the  overshadowing  financial  questions; 
with  thwarting  the  ends  of  justice  by  its 
partisan  mismanagement  and  obstruction 
of    investigation;     with    proving  itsc^ 
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through  the  period  of  its  ascendency  in 
the  lower  house  of  Ck>ngre88,  utterly  in- 
competent to  iidministei  the  ^OTemment ; 
and  we  warn  the  country  against  trusting 
a  party  thus  alike  unworthy,  recreant,  and 
incapahle. 

17.  The  national  administration  merits 
commendation  for  its  honorable  work  in 
the  management  of  domestic  and  foreign 
offiurs,  and  President  Grant  deserves  the 
continued  hearty  gratitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  his  patriotism  and  his  emi- 
nent services  in  war  and  in  peace. 

18.  We  present,  as  our  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  two  distinguished  statesmen,  of 
eminent  ability  and  character,  and  con- 
spicuously ftted  for  those  high  offices,  and 
we  confidently  appeal  to  we  American 
people  to  intrust  the  administration  of 
their  public  affiiirs  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
and  William  A.  Wheeler. 


1876«— DenocmAle  Flatib: 

BL  L(mi$,  Mo^  Jwm  27. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  United  States,  in  national  con- 
vention assembled,  do  hereby  declare  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  government 
to  be  in  urgent  need  of  immediate  reform ; 
do  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  nominees  of 
this  convention,  ana  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  each  state,  a  zealous  effort  and  co- 
operation to  this  end ;  and  do  hereby  ap- 
peal to  our  fellow-citisens  of  every  former 
political  connection  to  undertake,  with  us, 
this  first  and  most  pressing  patriotic  duty. 

For  the  Democracy  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, we  do  here  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  per- 
manence  of  the  Federal  Union,  our  devo- 
tion to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  amendmento  universally  accepted 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  controversies 
that  engendered  civil  war,  and  do  here  re- 
cord our  steadfast  confidence  in  the  per- 
petuity of  republican  self-government 

hk  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
the  majority — ^the  vital  principle  of  repub- 
lics; in  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
military  authority ;  in  the  total  separation 
of  church  and  state,  for  the  sake  alike  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom ;  in  the  equal- 
ity of  all  citizens  before  just  laws  of  their 
own  enactment;  in  the  liberty  of  indi- 
vidual conduct,  unvexed  by  sumptuary 
laws;  in  the  faithful  education  of  tne  ris- 
ing generation,  that  they  may  preserve, 
enjoy,  and  transmit  these  best  conditions 
of  human  happiness  and  hope — ^we  behold 
the  noblest  products  of  (i  hundred  years  of 
changeful  history;  but  while  upholding 
the  bond  of  our  Union  and  great  charter 
of  these  our  rights,  it  behooves  a  free  peo- 
ple, to  practice  also  that  eternal  vigilance 
which  IS  the  price  of  liberty. 


Reform  Is  necessary  to  rebuild  and  es« 
tablisb  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people 
the  Union,  eleven  years  ago  happily  res- 
cued from  the  danger  of  a  secession  of 
states,  but  now  to  be  saved  from  a  corrupt 
centralism  which,  after  inflicting  upon  ten 
states  the  rapacity  of  carpet-baf  tyranny. 
haA  honey-combea  the  offices  of  tne  Fedeial 
government  itself,  with  incapacity,  waste^ 
and  fraud ;  infected  states  and  municipali- 
ties  with  the  contagion  of  misrule;  and 
locked  fkst  the  prosperity  of  an  industrioua 
people  in  the  paralysis  of  "  hard  times." 

Sefonn  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sound 
currency,  restore  the  public  credit,  and 
maintain  the  national  honor. 

We  denounce  the  £Edlure,  for  all  these 
eleven  years  of  peace,  to  make  good  the 
promise  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  which 
are  a  changing  standard  of  value  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  people,  and  the  non-payment 
of  which  is  a  disregard  of  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  nation. 

We  denounce  the  imprpvidence  which, 
in  eleven  years  of  peace,  has  taken  horn 
the  people,  in  federal  taxes,  thirteen  times 
the  whole  amount  of  the  legal-tender  notes, 
and  squandered  four  times  their  sum  in 
useless  expense  without  accumulating  any 
reserve  for  their  redemption. 

We  denounce  the  nnancial  imbecility 
and  immorality  of  that  party  which,  dur- 
ing eleven  years  of  peace,  has  made  no  ad- 
vance toward  resumption,  no  preparation 
for  resumption,  but,  instead,  has  obstructed 
resumption,  bv  wasting  our  resources  and 
exhausting  all  our  surplus  income ;  and, 
while  annually  professing  to  intend  a 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments,  has  an- 
nually enacted  firesh  hinderances  thereto. 
As  such  hinderance  we  denounce  the  le- 
sumption  clause  of  1875,  and  we  here  de- 
mand its  repeal. 

We  demand  a  judicious  system  of  prepa- 
ration, by  public  economies,  by  official  re- 
trenchments, and  by  wise  finance,  which 
shall  enable  the  nation  soon  to  assure  the 
whole  world  of  its  perfect  ability  and  of  its 
perfect  readiness  to  meet  any  of  its  pro- 
mises at  the  call  of  the  creditor  entitled  to 
payment.  We  believe  such  a  system,  well 
devised,  and,  above  all,  intrusted  to  com* 
petent  nands  for  execution,  creating,  at  no 
time,  an  artificial  scarcity  of  curren(^,  and 
at  no  time  alarming  the  public  mind  into 
a  withdrawal  of  that  vaster  machinery  of 
credit  by  which  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all 
business  transactions  are  performed.  A 
system  open,  public,  and  inspiring  general 
confidence,  would,  from  the  day  of  its 
adoption,  bring  healing  on  its  wings  to  all 
our  narassed  industries — set  in  motion  the 
wheels  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts — ^restore  employment  to  la- 
bor— and,  renew,  in  all  its  natural  sourt'es^ 
the  prosperity  or  the  people. 

Beform  is  necessary  in   the  sum  and 
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modes  of  federal  taxation,  to  the  end  that 
capital  may  be  set  free  fiom  distrust  and 
labor  lightly  burdened. 

We  denounce  the  present  tariff,  leried 
upon  nearly  four  thousand  articles,  as  a 
masterpiece  of  injustice,  inequality,  and 
fiailse  pretence.  It  yields  a  dwindling,  not 
a  yearly  rising,  revenue.  It  has  impover- 
isned  many  industries  to  subsidize  a  few. 
It  prohibits  imports  that  might  purchase 
the  products  of  American  labor.  It  has 
degraded  American  commerce  from  the 
first  to  an  inferior  rank  on  the  high  seas. 
It  has  cut  down  the  sales  of  American 
manufactures  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
depleted  the  returns  of  American  agri- 
culture— ^an  industry  followed  by  half  our 
people.  It  costs  the  people  five  times 
more  than  it  produces  to  the  treasury,  ob- 
structs the  processes  of  production,  and 
wastes  the  miits  of  labor.  It  promotes 
fraud,  fosters  smuggling,  enricnes  dis- 
honest officials,  and  bankrupts  honest 
merchants.  We  demand  that  all  custom- 
house taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  scale  of  public 
expense — ^federal,  state,  and  municipal. 
Our  federal  taxation  has  swollen  from  sixty 
millions  gold,  in  1860,  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  currency,  in  1870 ;  our  ag- 
gregate taxation  from  one  hundred  and  fi%^- 
four  millions  gold,  in  1860,  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirt^  millions  currency,  in  1870 
— or,  in  one  decade,  from  less  than  five 
dollars  per  head  to  more  than  eighteen 
dollars  per  head.  Since  the  peace,  the 
people  have  paid  to  their  tax-gatherers 
more  than  thrice  the  sum  of  the  national 
debt,  and  more  than  twice  that  sum  for  the 
Federal  government  alone.  We  demand 
a  rigorous  frugality  in*  every  department 
and  from  every  officer  of  the  government. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
profligate  waste  of  public  lands,  and  their 
diversion  from  actual  settlers,  by  the  party 
in  power,  which  has  squandered  200,000,000 
of  acres  upon  railroads  alone,  and,  out  of 
more  than  thrice  that  aggregate,  has  dis- 
}K)sed  of  less  than  a  sixth  directly  to  tillers 
of  the  soil. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  correct  the  omis- 
sion of  a  Republican  Congress,  and  the 
errors  of  our  treaties  and  our  diplomacy 
which  have  stripped  our  fellow-citizens  of 
foreign  birth  and  kindred  race,  recrossing 
the  Atlantic,  of  the  shield  of  American 
citizenship,  and  have  exposed  our  brethren 
of  the  Pacific  coast  to  tne  incursions  of  a 
race  not  sprung  from  the  same  great  parent 
stock,  and  in  fact  now,  by  law,  denied 
citizenship  through  naturalization,  as  being 
neither  accustomed  to  the  traditions  of  a 
progressive  civilization  nor  exercised  in 
lib^ty  under  equal  laws.  We  denounce 
the  policy  which  thus  discards  the  liberty- 
loving  German  and  tolerates  a  revival  of 
the  coolie  trade  in  Mongolian  women,  im- 


ported for  immoral  purposes,  and  Mongolian 
men,  held  to  perform  servile  labor  oontmcls 
and  demand  such  modification  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Chinese  Empire,  or  such  legisla- 
tion within  constitutional  limitationa,  as 
shall  prevent  fiirtiier  importation  or  immi- 
gration of  the  Mongolian  race. 

Reform  is  necessary,  and  can  never  be 
effoct&d  but  by  making  it  the  oontzolling 
issue  of  the  elections,  and  lifting  it  above 
the  two  &lse  issues  with  which  the  office- 
holding  class  and  the  party  in  power  seek 
to  smotner  it  : 

1.  The  false  issue  with  which  they  woold 
enkindle  sectarian  strife  in  respect  to  the 
public  schools,  of  which  the  establishment 
and  support  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
several  states,  and  which  the  Demoeratic 
party  has  cherished  from  their  foundation, 
and  is  resolved  to  maintain,  without  preju- 
dice or  preference  for  any  class,  aect^  or 
creed,  and  without  largesses  fix>m  the  trea- 
sury to  any. 

2.  The  false  issue  by  which  th^  seek  to 
light  anew  the  dying  embers  of  sectional  hate 
between  kindred  peoples  once  estranged, 
but  now  reunited  in  one  indivisible  le- 
public  and  a  common  destiny. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  civil  servieei 
Experience  proves  that  efficient,  economical 
conduct  of  the  governmental  business  is 
not  possible  if  its  dvil  service  be  subject 
to  cnange  at  everv  election,  be  a  prize 
fought  for  at  the  ballot-box,  be  a  hri^  re- 
ward of  party  zeal,  instead  of  posts  of  honor 
assigned  for  proved  competency,  and  held 
for  fidelity  in  the  public  employ ;  that  the 
dispensing  of  patronage  should  neither  be  a 
tax  upon  the  time  of  all  our  public  mei^ 
nor  tne  instrument  of  their  ambition. 
Here,  again,  promises,  falsified  in  the  per- 
formance, attest  that  the  party  in  power 
can  work  out  no  practical  or  salutaiy  re- 
form. 

Reform  is  necessary,  even  more,  in  the 
higher  mides  of  the  public  service.  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President  Judges,  8enatorB| 
Representatives,  Cabinet  officers— these, 
ana  all  others  in  authority — are  the  people's 
servants.  Their  offices  are  not  a  private 
perquisite;  they  are  a  public  trust  When 
the  annals  of  this  Republic  show  the  dis^ 
grace  and  censure  of  a  Vice-l^esideiit;  a 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives marketing  his  rulings  as  a  presiding 
officer ;  three  efenators  profiting  secretly  by 
their  votes  as  law-makers ;  five  dtiairmen 
of  the  leading  committees  of  the  late  House 
of  Representatives  exposed  in  jobbery ;  a 
late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  forcing  ba- 
lances in  the  public  accounts ;  a  late  At- 
tomey-Qeneral  misappropriating  pobUc 
fiinds ;  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ennched. 
or  enriching  friends,  by  percentages  levieci 
off  the  profits  of  contractors  wiui  his  de- 
partment ;  an  Ambassador  to  England  con- 
cerned in  a  dishonorable  specalation ;  ths 
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Freddenfs  private  seeretaiy  barely  escap- 
ing conviction  upon  trial  for  guilty  compli- 
oi^  in  frauds  upon  the  revenue ;  a  Secre- 
tarv  of  War  impeached  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors— the  demonstration  is 
complete,  that  the  first  step  in  reform  must 
be  the  people's  choice  of  honest  men  from 
another  party,  lest  the  disease  of  one  poli- 
tical organization  infect  the  body  politic, 
and  lest  by  makine  no  change  of  men  or 
parties  we  get  no  diange  of  measures  and 
no  real  reform. 

All  these  abuses,  wrongs,  and  crimes — 
the  product  of  sixteen  years  ascendency  of 
the  Republican  partv — create  a  necessity 
for  reform,  confessed  by  the  Republicans 
themselves ;  but  their  reformers  are  voted 
down  in  convention  and  displaced  from  the 
cabinet.  The  parly's  mass  of  honest  voters 
is  powerless  to  resist  the  80,000  office-hold- 
ers, its  leaders  and  guides. 

Reform  can  only  oe  had  by  a  peaceful 
civic  revolution.  We  demand  a  change 
of  system,  a  change  of  administration,  a 
change  of  parties,  that  we  may  have  a 
cluinge  of  measures  and  of  men. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  repre- 
seating  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  do  cordially  inaoise  the  action  of 
the  present  House  of  Representatives,  in  re- 
ducing and  curtailing  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  government,  in  cutting  down  sa- 
laries and  extravagant  appropriations,  and 
in  abolishing  useless  offices  and  places  not 
required  by  the  public  necessities ;  and  we 
ahall  trust  to  the  firmness  of  the  Democra- 
tic members  of  the  House  that  no  commit- 
tee of  conference  and  no  misinterpretation 
of  the  rules  will  be  allowed  to  deieat  these 
wholesome  measures  of  economy  demanded 
by  the  countrv. 

'Besolvedf  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
(if  the  Republic,  and  the  widows  and  or- 

1)hans  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle, 
iave  a  just  claim  upon  the  care,  protection, 
and  gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens. 


ISTS.-iratlinua  Platlhnm. 

IbMo,  Ohio,  FAnurt  22. 

Whereas,  Throughout  our  entire  country 
the  value  of  real  estate  is  depreciated,  in- 
dustry paralyzed,  trade  depressed,  business 
incomes  and  wages  reduced,  unparalleled 
distress  inflicted  upon  the  poorer  and  mid- 
dle ranks  of  our  people,  the  land  filled 
with  fhiud,  embezzlement,  bankruptcy, 
crime,  sufiering,  pauperism,  and  starvation ; 
and 

Whereas,  This  state  of  things  has  been 
brought  about  by  legislation  in  the  interest 
ofy  and  dictated  by,  money-lenders,  bankers 
and  bondholders ;  and 

Whereas,  While  we  recognize  the  fiict 
t^iat  the  men  in  Congnss  connected  with 


the  old  political  parties  have  stood  np  man- 
fully for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  met 
the  threats  of  the  money  power,  and  the 
ridicule  of    an  ignorant  and  subsidiised 

eress,  yet  neither  the  Republican  nor  the 
emocratic  parties,  in  tneir  policies,  pro- 
pose remedies  for  the  existing  evils ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Independent  Greenback 
party^  and  other  associations  more  or  less 
effective,  have  been  unable,  hitherto,  to 
make  a  formidable  opposition  to  old  party 
organizations;  and 

whereoM,  The  limiting  of  the  legal-tender 
quality  of  the  greenbacks,  the  changing  of 
currency  bon<u  into  coin  bonds,  the  de- 
monetization of  the  silver  dollar,  the  ex- 
empting of  bonds  from  taxation,  the  con- 
traction of  the  circulating  medium,  the 
proposed  forced  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  the  prodigal  waste  of  the  public 
lands,  were  crimes  aniinBt  the  people;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  results  of  these  cri- 
minal acts  must  be  counteracted  by  judi- 
cious legislation : 

Therrfore,  We  assemble  in  national  con- 
vention and  make  a  declaration  of  oni 
principles,  and  invite  all  patriotic  citizens 
to  unite  in  an  efibrt  to  secure  financial  re- 
form and  industrial  emancipation.  The 
organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "  Na- 
tional Party,"  and  under  this  name  we  will 
perfect,  without  delay,  national,  state,  and 
local  associations,  to  secure  the  election  to 
office  of  such  men  onlv  ae  will  pledge 
themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  es- 
tablish these  principles : 

First,  It  is  the  exclusive  function  of  the 
general  government  to  coin  and  create 
money  and  regulate  its  value.  All  bank 
issues  designed  to  circulate  as  money  should 
besuppreMed.  The  circulating  mediuin. 
whether  of  metal  or  paper,  shall  be  issued 
by  the  government,  ana  made  a  fiill  legal- 
tender  for  all  debts,  duties,  and  taxes  in 
the  United  States,  at  its  stamped  value. 

Second,  There  shall  be  no  privileged 
class  of  creditors.  Official  salaries,  pensions, 
bonds,  and  all  other  debts  and  obligations, 
public  and  private,  shall  be  discharged  in 
the  legal-tender  money  of  the  United 
States  strictiy  according  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  were  con- 
tracted.' 

Jldrd,  The  coinage  of  silver  shall  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  gold. 

Fourth,  Congress  shaU  provide  said 
money  adequate  to  the  full  employment  of 
labor,  the  equitable  distribution  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  the  requirement  of  business, 
fixing  a  minimum  amount  per  capita  of  the 
popiuation  as  near  as  may  be,  and  other- 
wise regulating  its  value  by  wise  and  equi- 
table provisions  of  law,  so  that  the  rate  of 
inter^  will  secure  to  labor  its  just  reward. 

Fifth,  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  popular  government  that  any  species  of 
private  property  should  be  exempt  from 
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be&ring  its  proper  Bhare  of  the  public 
burdens.  Government  bonds  and  money 
should  be  taxed  precisely  as  other  property, 
and  a  graduated  income  tax  should  be 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  government 
and  the  payment  of  its  debts. 

Sixth,  Public  lands  are  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  people,  and  should 
not  be  sold  to  speculators  nor  nanted  to 
railroads  or  other  corporations,  out  should 
be  donated  to  actual  settleis,  in  limited 
quantities. 

Seventh.  The  government  should,  by  gen- 
eral enactments,  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  our  agricultural,  mineral,  mecha- 
nical, manufacturing,  and  commercial  re- 
sources, to  the  end  that  labor  may  be  fidly 
and  profitably  employed ;  but  no  monopo- 
lies should  be  legalized. 

Eighth.  All  useless  offices  should  be  abol- 
ished, the  most  rigid  economy  favored  in 
every  branch  of  the  public  service,  and 
severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  public 
officers  who  betray  the  trusts  reposed  in 
thenu 

Ninth.  As  educated  labor  has  devised 
means  for  multiplying  productions  by  in* 
ventions  and  discoveries,  and  as  their  use 
requires  the  exercise  of  mind  as  well  as 
body,  such  legislation  should  be  had  that 
the  number  of  hours  of  daily  toil  will  be 
reduced,  giving  to  the  working  classes  more 
leisure  for  mental  improvement  and  their 
several  enjoyments,  and  saving  them  £rom 
premature  decay  and  death. 

Tenth.  The  adoption  of  an  American 
monetary  system,  as  proposed  herein,  will 
hattnonize  all  differences  in  regard  to  tariff 
and  federal  taxation,  reduce  and  equlize 
the  cost  of  transportation  by  land  and 
water,  distribute  equitably  the  joint  earn- 
ings of  capital  and  labor,  secure  to  the 
pjcmucers  of  wealth  the  results  of  their 
labor  and  skill,  and  muster  out  of  service 
tbe  vast  army  of  idlers,  who,  under  the 
existing  system,  grow  rich  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  others,  that  every  man  and  woman 
may,  by  their  own  efforts,  secure  a  compe- 
tency, so  that  overgrown  fortunes  and  ex- 
treme poverty  will  oe  seldom  found  within 
the  limits  of  our  republic. 

Eleventh.  Both  national  and  state  govern- 
ments should  establish  bureaus  of  labor 
and  industrial  statistics,  clothed  with  the 
power  of  gathering  and  publishing  the 
same. 

Twd/ih,  That  the  contract  system  of  em- 
ploying labor  in  our  prisons  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  works  great  injustice  to 
our  mechanics  and  artisans,  and  should  be 
prohibited. 

Thirteenth,  The  importation  of  servile 
labor  into  the  United  States  from  China  is 
a  problem  of  the  most  serious  importance, 
and  we  recommend  legislation  looking  to 
its  suppression. 

Fourteenth.  We  believe  in  the  supremacy 


of  law  over  and  above  all  perishable  ma- 
terial, and  in  the  necessity  of  a  party  of 
united  people  that  will  rise  above  old  party 
lines  and  prejudices.  We  will  not  affiliate 
in  any  degree  with  any  of  the  old  parties, 
but,  in  all  cases  and  localities,  will  organiie 
anew,  as  united  National  mm — ^Qomuute 
for  office  and  official  positions  onlj  sodi 
persons  as  are  clearly  believers  m  and 
identified  with  this  our  saored  cause;  and, 
irrespective  of  creed,  color,  place  of  birth, 
or  past  condition  of  political  or  oilier  serv- 
itude, vote  only  for  men  who  entirely 
abandon  old  party  lines  andoiganizations. 


1879«-N«tioiMl  XJlMna  Pl«tfbni« 

CmekmaU^  Ohio,  BefUmUr  VL 

1.  Total  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
to  be  guaranteed  by  amendment  of  the 
United  States  constitution ;  including  the 
equitable  taxation  of  church  proper^,  se- 
cularization of  the  public  schools,  abroga- 
tion of  Sabbatarian  laws,  abolition  of  chap- 
laincies, prohibition  of  public  appropna* 
tions  for  religious  purposes,  and  lul  mea- 
sures necessary  to  tne  same  general  end. 

2.  National  protection  for  national  citi- 
zens in  their  equal  civil,  political,  and  re- 
ligious rights,  to  be  ^aranteed  by  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  constitution 
and  afforded  through  the*  United  States 
courts. 

3.  Universal  education,  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  this  secular  Republic,  to 
be  guarantee  by  amendment  of  the  United 
States  constitution,  requiring  every  state  to 
maintain  a  thoroughly  secularized  public 
school  system,  ana  to  permit  no  child 
within  its  limits  to  grow  up  without  a  good 
elementary  education. 


1880.— Independent  Bepnbllcan  Prtngiplrfc 

I.  Independent  Republicans  adhere  to 
the  republican  principles  of  national  supre- 
macy, sound  finances,  and  civil  service  re« 
form,  expressed  in  the  Republican  plat^ 
form  of  1876,  in  the  letter  of  acceptance  of 
President  Hayes,  and  in  his  message  of 
1879;  and  they  seek  the  realization  of 
those  principles  in  practical  laws  and  thdr 
efficient  administration.     This  requires, 

1.  The  continuance  on  the  statute-book 
of  laws  protecting  the  rights  of  voters  at 
national  elections.  But  national  supre- 
macy affords  no  pretext  for  interference 
with  the  local  rights  of  communities ;  and 
the  development  of  the  south  from  its  pre- 
sent defective  civilization  can  be  secured 
only  under  constitutional  methods,  such  as 
those  of  Prendent  Hayes. 

2.  The  passage  of  laws  which  shall  de« 
prive  greenbacks  of  their  leeal-tender 
quality,  as  a  first  step  toward  meir  nlti- 
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mate  withdrawal  and  cancellation,  and 
shall  maintain  all  coins  made  legal  tender 
at  sach  weight  and  fineness  as  will  enable 
them  to  be  used  without  discount  in  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  world. 

8.  The  repeal  of  the  acts  which  limit  the 
terms  of  office  of  certain  government  offi- 
cials to  four  years;  the  repeal  of  the 
tenure-of-office  acts,  which  limit  the  power 
of  the  executiye  to  remove  for  cause ;  the 
establishmentof  a  permanent  civil  service 
commission,  or  equivalent  measures  to  as- 
certain, by  open  competition^  and  certify 
to  the  President  or  other  appointing  power 
the  fitness  of  applicants  for  nomination  or 
appointment  to  all  non-political  offices^ 

II.  Independent  Republicans  believe 
that  local  issues  should  oe  independent  of 
party.  The  words  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat should  have  no  weight  in  determining 
whether  a  school  or  city  shall  be  adminis- 
tered on  business  principles  by  capable 
men.  With  a  view  to  this,  legislation  is 
asked  which  shall  prescribe  for  the  voting 
for  local  and  for  state  officers  upon  sepa- 
rate ballots. 

III.  Independent  Republicans  assert 
that  a  political  party  is  a  co-operation  of 
voters  to  secure  the  practical  enactment 
into  legislation  of  political  convictions  set 
forth  as  its  platform.  Every  voter  accept- 
ing that  platform  is  a  member  of  that 
pstfty ;  any  representative  of  that  party  op- 
posing the  principles  or  evading  the  pro- 
mises of  its  platrorm  forfeits  the  support 
of  its  voters.  No  voter  should  be  held  by 
the  action  or  nomination  of  any  caucus  or 
convention  of  his  party  against  his  private 
indgment.  It  is  nis  duty  to  vote  against 
Dad  measures  and  unfit  men,  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  good  ones ;  and  if  his 
party  no  longer  represents  its  professed 
piinciples  in  its  practical  workings,  it  is 
nis  duty  to  vote  against  it. 

IV.  Independent  Republicans  seek  good 
nominations  through  participation  in  the 
primades  and  through  the  defeat  of  bad 
nominloB ;  they  will  labor  for  the  defeat  of 
any  local  Republican  candidate,  and,  in 
co-operation  with  those  holding  like  views 
elsewhere,  for  the  defeat  of  any  general 
Republican  candidate  whom  they  do  not 
deem  fit 


18§0«   RepoliltoMft  PlsHtoiM* 

Ohoaao,  lOktoia,  Jme  2. 

The  Republican  party,  in  national  con- 
Tention  assembled,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  since  the  Federal  government  was 
first  committed  to  its  chaige,  submits  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  its  brief 
report  of  its  administration : 

It  suppressed  a  rebellion  •  which  had 
armed  nearly  a  million  of  men  to  subvert 
the  national  authority.  It  reconstructed 
the  onion  of  the  states  with  freedom,  in- 


stead of  slavery,  as  its  comer-stone.  It 
transformed  four  million  of  human  beings 
from  the  likeness  of  things  to  the  rank  of 
citizens.  It  relieved  Congress  from  the  in- 
fiftmous  work  of  hunting  fiigitive  slaveb, 
and  charged  it  to  see  that  slavery  does  not 
exist. 

It  has  raised  the  value  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency from  thirty-eight  per  cent,  to  the 
Ear  of  goldt  It  has  restored,  upon  a  solid 
asis,  payment  in  coin  for  all  the  national 
obligations,  and  has  given  us  a  currency 
absolutely  good  and  equal  in  everv  part  of 
our  extended  country.  It  has  lifted  the 
credit  of  the  nation  from  the  point  where 
six  per  cent,  bonds  sold  at  eighty-six  to 
that  where  four  percent,  bonds  are  eagerly 
souffht  at  a  premium. 

Under  its  administration  railways  have 
increased  from  81,000  miles  in  1860,  to  more 
than  82,000  miles  in  1879. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  increased  from 
1700,000,000  to  $1,160,000,000  in  the  same 
time ;  and  our  exports,  which  were  $20,- 
000,000  less  than  our  imports  in  1860,  were 
$264,000,000  more  than  our  imports  in 
1879. 

Without  resorting  to  loans,  it  has,  since 
the  war  closed,  denrayed  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government,  besides  the  accruing 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  disbursecL 
annually,  over  $80,000,000  for  soldiers^ 
pensions.  It  has  paid  $888^000,000  of  the 
public  debt)  and,  by  refrindingme  balance 
at  lower  rates,  has  reduced  the  annual 
interest  charge  from  nearly  $151,000,000 
to  less  than  $89,000,000. 

All  the  industries  of  the  country  have 
revived,  labor  is  in  demand,  wa^  have 
increased^  and  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try there  is  evidence  of  a  coming  prosperity 
greater  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 

Upon  this  record,  the  Republican  party 
asks  for  the  continued  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people;  and  this  convention 
submits  for  tneir  approval  the  following 
statement  of  the  principles  and  purposes 
which  will  continue  to  guide  and  inspire 
its  efforts: 

1.  We  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  last 
twenty  yean  has  been  such  as  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  fiivor  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  firuits  of  the  costly  victories  which 
we  have  achieved,  tiirough  immense  diffi- 
culties, should  be  preserved ;  that  the  peace 
regained  should  oe  cherished;  that  l^e 
dissevered  Union,  now  happily  restored, 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  tnat  the  liber- 
ties secured  to.  this  generation  should  be 
transmitted,  undiminished,  to  ftiture  gene- 
rations; that  the  order  established  and  the 
credit  acquired  should  never  be  impaired ; 
that  the  pensions  promised  should  be  paid ; 
that  the  debt  so  much  reduced  should  be 
extinguished  by  the  fiiU  payment  of  every 
dollar  thereof ;  that  the  reviving  industries 
should  be  fiirther  promoted ;  and  that  the 
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oommerce,   already   so  great^  should  be 
steadily  enqouniged. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  supreme  law,  and  not  a  mere  contract ; 
out  of  confederate  states  it  made  a  sove- 
reign nation.  Some  powers  are  denied  to 
the  nation,  while  omers  are  denied  to 
states ;  but  the  boundary  between  the  pow- 
ers delegated  and  those  reserved  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  national  and  not  by  the 
state  tribunals. 

ft.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  on^ 
left  to  the  care  of  the  several  states,  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to 
aid  that  work  to  the  extent  of  its  constitu- 
tional ability.  The  intelligence  of  the  na- 
tion is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  intelli^nce 
in  the  several  states;  and  tbe  destiny  of 
the  nation  must  be  guided,  not  by  the 
genius  of  an^  one  state,  but  by  the  aver- 
age genius  of  all. 

4.  The  constitution  wisely  forbids  Con- 
gress to  make  any  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  reli^on ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
hope  that  the  nation  can  be  protected 
against  the  influences  of  sectarianism  while 
eaciii  state  is  exposed  to  its  domination.  We, 
theirefore,  recommend  that  the  constitution 
be  so  amended  as  to  lay  the  same  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  legislature  of  each  state,  to 
forbid  the  appropriation  of  public  ftinds  to 
the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 

6.  We  reaffirm  the  belief,  avowed  in 
1876,  that  the  duties  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue  should  so  discriminate  as 
to  favor  American  labor;  that  no  fturther 
grant  of  the  public  domain  should  be  made 
to  any  railway  or  other  corporation ;  that 
slavery  having  perished  in  the  states,  its 
twin  barbarity—^lygamy — ^must  die  in 
the  territories ;  that  everywhere  the  pro- 
tection accorded  to  citizens  of  American 
biith  must  be  secured  to  citizens  by  Ameri- 
can adoption.  That  we  esteem  it  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  develop  and  improve  our 
water-courses  and  harbors,  but  insist  that 
further  subsidies  to  private  persons  or  cor- 
porations must  cease.  That  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  republic  to  the  men  who  pre- 
served its  integrity  in  the  day  of  battle 
are  undiminished  by  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
years  since  their  final  victory—- to  do  them 
perpetual  honor  is,  and  shall  forever  be, 
thegrateftil  privilege  and  sacred  duty  of 
the  American  people. 

6.  Since  the  autnoritv  to  regulate  immi- 
gration and  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  rests  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  its 
treiity-makinff  powers,  the  Republican 
paity,  regarding  the  unrestricted  immigpra- 
tion  of  &e  Chinese  as  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude,  invoke  the  exercise  of  that 
power  to  restrain  and  limit  tiiat  immigra- 
tiou  by  the  enactment  of  such  just,  humane, 
and  reasonable  provisions  as  will  produce 
that  result 


That  the-  purity  and  patriotism  which 
characterized  the  early  career  of  Ruther* 
ford  B.  Hayes  in  peace  and  war,  and  which 
guided  the  thoughts  of  our  immediate  pre- 
decessors to  sel^  him  for  a  presidential 
candidate,  have  continued  to  inspire  him 
in  his  career  as  chief  executive,  and  that 
history  will  accord  to  his  administratioB 
the  honors  which  are  due  to  an  efficient, 
iust^  and  courteous  dischar^  of  the  publie 
Dusmess,  and  will  honor  his  interposition 
between  the  people  and  proposed  partisan 
laws. 

8.  We  chaige  upon  the  Democratic  party 
the  habitual  sacrifice  of  patriotism  and 
justice  to  a  supreme  and  insatiable  lust  for 
office  and  patronage.  That  to  obtain  poe- 
session  of  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments, and  the  control  of  place  and  position, 
they  have  obstructed  all  efforts  to  promote 
the  purity  and  to  conserve  the  freedom  of 
suffrage ;  have  devised  fraudulent  certifi- 
cations and  returns ;  have  labored  to  un- 
seat lawftiUy-elected  members  of  Congress, 
to  secure,  at  all  hazards,  the  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  states  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  have  endeavored  to  occupy,  by 
force  and  fraud  the  places  of  trust  given  to 
others  by  the  people  of  Maine,  and  rescued 
b^  the  courageous  action  of  Maine's  pa- 
triotic sons ;  have,  by  methods  vicious  in 
principle  and  tyrannical  in  practice,  at- 
tachea  partisan  legislation  to  appropria- 
tion bills,  upon  whose  paastage  the  very 
movements  of  government  depend ;  have 
crushed  the  rights  of  the  individual ;  have 
advocated  the  principle  and  sought  the 
favor  of  rebellion  against  the  nation,  and 
have  endeavored  to  obliterate  the  sacred 
memories  of  the  war,  and  to  overcome  its 
inestimably  valuable  results  of  nationality, 
personal  freedom,  and  individual  equali^. 
Equal,  steady,  and  complete  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  and  protection  of  all  our  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities guaranteed  by  the  constitution, 
are  the  first  duties  of  the  nation.  The  dan- 
ger of  a  solid  south  can  only  be  av Aed  by 
the  fiiithftil  performance  oi  ever^  promise 
which  the  nation  made  to  the  citizen.  The 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  punishment 
of  all  those  who  violate  them,  are  the  only 
safe  methods  by  which  an  enduring  peace 
can  be  secured,  and  genuine  prosperity  es- 
tablished throughout  the  south.  What- 
ever promises  tiie  nation  makes,  the  na- 
tion must  perform ;  and  the  nation  can  not 
with  safety  relegate  this  duty  to  the  states. 
The  solid  south  must  be  divided  by  the 
peaceftil  agencies  of  the  ballot,  ana  all 
opinions  must  there  find  firee  expression ; 
and  to  this  end  honest  voters  must  be  pro- 
tected against  terrorism,  violence,  or  fraud. 
And  we  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Republican  party  to  use  all 
legitimate  means  to  restore  all  the  states  of 
this  Union  to  the  most  perfect  harmooy 
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which  may  be  practicable ;  and  we  submit  to 
the  practical,  sensible  people  of  the  United 
States  to  say  whether  it  would  not  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  dearest  interesis  of  our  coun- 
try, at  this  time  to  surrender  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  government  to  a 
party  which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  exist- 
inj^  policy,  under  which  we  are  so  prosper- 
ous, and  tlius  bring  distrust  and  confusion 
where  there  is  now  order,  confidence,  and 
hope. 

9.  The  Bepublican  party,  adhering  to  a 
principle  affirmed  by  its  last  national  con- 
yention,  of  respect  for  the  constitutional 
rale  covering  appointments  to  office,  adopts 
the  declaration  of  President  Hayes,  that 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service  snould  be 
thorough,  radical,  and  complete.  To  this 
end  it  demands  the  co-o^ration  of  the 
l^islative  with  the  executive  department 
ofthe  j^vemment,  and  that  Congress  shall 
so  legislate  that  fitness,  ascertained  by 
proper  practical  tests,  snail  admit  to  the 
public  service ;  and  tnat  the  power  of  re- 
moval for  cause,  with  due  responsibilitv 
for  the  good  conduct  of  subordinates,  shall 
accompany  the  power  of  appointment. 


t880«— Katloiial  (GvecnlMek)  WlMMBonn, 
CUeoffOt  JZImo^  «Iwm  9. 

The  civil  government  should  guarantee 
the  divine  right  of  every  laborer  to  the  re- 
sults of  his  toil,  thus  enabling  the  pro- 
duoen  of  wealth  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  means  for  physical  comfort,  and 
facilities  for  mental,  social,  and  moral  cul- 
ture; and  we  condemn,  as  unworthy  of  our 
civilization,  the  barbarism  which  imposes 
upon  wealth-producers  a  state  of  drudgery 
as  the  price  of  a  bare  animal  exist^ce. 
Ndtwithatanding  the  enormous  increase  of 
pioductive  power  b^  the  universal  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the 
discovery  of  new  aj^ents  for  the  increase  of 
wealth,  the  task  ofthe  laborer  is  scarcely 
lightened,  the  hours  of  toil  are  but  little 
shortened,  and  few  producers  are  lifted 
from  poverty  into  comfort  and  pecuniary 
independence  The  associated  monopolies, 
the  international  syndicates,  and  other  in- 
come classes  demand  dear  money,  cheap 
labor,  and  a  strong  government,  ana,  hence, 
a  weak  people.  Corporate  control  of  the 
volume  of  money  has  been  the  means 
of  dividing  society  into  hostile  classes,  of 
an  unjust  distribution  of  the  products  of 
labor^  and  of  building  up  monopolies  of 
associated  capital,  endowed  with  power  to 
confiscate  private  property.  It  has  kept 
money  scarce;  ana  the  scarcity  of  money 
enforces  debt-trade,  and  public  and  cor- 
porate loans;  debt  engenders  usury,*  and 
usury  ends  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  bor- 
rower. Other  results  are--deranged  mar- 
kets, uncertainty  in  manufacturing  enter- 


prises and  agriculture,  precarious  and 
intermittent  employment  for  the  laborer, 
industrial  war,  increasing  pauperism  ana 
crime,  and  the  consequent  intimidation 
and  disfranchisement  of  the  producer,  and 
a  rapid  declension  into  corporate  feudiuism. 
Therefore,  we  declare— 

Firti.  That  the  right  to  make  and  issue 
money  is  a  sovereign  power,  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  people  for  tneir  common 
benefit  The  delegation  of  this  right  to 
cori>orations  is  a  surrender  of  the  central 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  void  of  constitu- 
tional sanction,  and  conferring  upon  a  sub- 
ordinate and  irresponsible  power  an  abso- 
lute dominion  over  industry  and  commerce. 
All  monejr,  whether  metallic  or  paper, 
should  be  issued,  and  its  volume  controlled, 
by  the  government,  and  not  by  or  through 
banking  corporations ;  and.  when  so  issu^ 
should  be  a  full  legal  tenaer  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private. 

Second,  That  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  refunded,  but  paid  as 
rapidly  as  practicable,  according  to  con- 
tract To  enable  the  government  to  meet 
these  obligations,  legal-tender  currency 
should  be  substituted  for  the  notes  of  the 
national  banks,  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem abolished,  and  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  established  by 
law. 

Third,  That  labor  should  be  so  pro- 
tected by  national  and  state  authority  as  to 
e(]ualize  its  burdens  and  insure  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  its  results.  The  eight  hour 
law  of  Congress  should  be  enforced,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  industrial  establish- 
ments placed  under  the  rigid  control,  the 
competition  of  contract  oonvict  labor  abol- 
ished, a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  estab- 
lished, factories,  mines,  and  workshops  in- 
spected, the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  forbidden,  and  wages 
paid  in  cash. 

Fourth,  Slavery  being  simply  cheap 
labor,  and  cheap  labor  ^ing  simply  sla- 
very, the  importation  and  presence  of 
Chinese  serfe  necessarily  tends  to  brutalize 
and  degrade  American  labor;  therefore, 
immediate  steps  should  be  taJken  to  ab- 
rogate the  Burlingame  treaty. 

Fifth.  Railroad  land  grants  forfeited  by 
reason  of  non-fiilfillment  of  contract  should 
be  immediately  reclaimed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and,  henceforth,  the  public  domain 
reserved  exclusively  as  homes  for  actual 
settlers. 

Sixth.  It  is  the  duty  of  Confess  to  reg- 
ulate inter-state  commerce.  All  lines  of 
communication  and  transportation  should 
be  brought  under  such  legislative  control 
as  shall  secure  moderate,  fair,  and  uniform 
rates  for  passenger  and  might  traffic 

Seventh,  We  denounce  as  destructive  to 
property  and  dawerous  to  liberty?  the  ac- 
tion ofthe  qM  paries  in  fosteriqg  a^siMr 
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taining^  ^gantic  land,  railroad,  and  moner 
corporatioas^  and  monopolies  invested  with 
ana  exercising  powers  belonging  to  the 
|OTemment,  and^yet  not  responsible  to  it 
lor  the  manner  of  their  exercise. 

Eighth.  That  the  constitution,  in  giving 
Congress  the  power  to  borrow  money,  to 
declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  never  in- 
tended that  the  men  who  loaned  their 
money  for  an  interest-consideration  should 
be  preferred  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
periled  their  lives  and  shed  their  blood  on 
land  and  sea  in  defense  of  their  country ; 
and  we  condemn  the  cruel  class  legislation 
of  the  Republican  party,  which,  while  pro- 
fessing ^eat  gratitude  to  the  soldier,  has 
most  unjustly  discriminated  against  him 
and  in  favor  of  the  bondholder. 

Ninth.  All  property  should  bear  its  just 
proportion  of  taxation,  and  we  demand  a 
graduated  income  tax. 

Tenth.  We  denounce  as  dangerous  the 
efforts  everrwhere  manifest  to  restrict  the 
right  of  suntaee. 

Eleventh.  We  are  opposed  to  an  increase 
of  the  standing  army  m  time  of  peace,  and 
the  insidious  scheme  to  establish  an  enor- 
mous military  power  under  the  guise  of 
militia  laws. 

Jhodjlh.  We  demand  absolute  democra- 
tic rules  for  the  government  of  Congress, 
placing  all  representatives  of  the  people 
ttpon  an  ec^ual  footing,  and  taking  away 
from  committees  a  veto  power  greater  than 
that  of  the  President. 

2%irtemth.  We  demand  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 

gle,  instead  of  a  government  of  the  bond- 
older,  by  the  bondholder,  and  for  the 
botidholder;  and  we  denounce  every  at- 
teiapt  to  stir  up  sectional  strife  as  an  effort  to 
couceal  monstrous  crimes  against  the  people. 
Fourteenth  In  the  furtherance  or  these 
ends  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  fair- 
minded  people.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
individuals,  wa^e  no  war  on  classes,  but 
only  against  vicious  institutions.  We  are 
not  content  to  endure  further  discipline 
from  our  present  actual  rulers,  who,  having 
dominion  over  money,  over  transportation, 
over  land  and  labor,  over  the  press  and  the 
machinery  of  government,  wield  unwar- 
mntable  power  over  our  institutions  and 
DvcT  life  and  property. 


«1I80«— ProhlMtlon  Rcifbrm  PlAtfbiBty 

CUvtIkmd,  OkiOf  Jwu  17. 

The  prohibition  Reform  party  of  the 
United  States,  organized,  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  to  revive,  enforce,  and  perpetu- 
ate m  tne  government  the  doctrines  of  the 
[declaration  of  Independence,  submit,  for 
tfa»  Boffirage  of  all  good  citizens,  the  follow- 


ing platform  of  national  reforms  and  mea^ 
sures: 

In  the  examination  and  discussion  of  the 
temperance  question,  it  has  been  proven, 
and  is  an  accepted  truth,  that  alcoholic 
drinks,  whether  fermented,  brewed,  or  dis- 
tilled, are  poisonous  to  the  healthy  humaa 
bodv,  the  drinking  of  which  is.  not  only 
needless  but  hurtful,  necessarily  tending  to 
form  intemperate  habits,  increasing  greatly 
the  number,  severitv,  and  fatal  termina- 
tion of  diseases,  weakening  and  deranging 
the  intellect,  polluting  the  affections,  hara- 
ema^  the  heart  and  corrupting  the  morals, 
depriving  many  of  reason  and  still  more  of 
its  healthful  exercise,  and  annually  bring- 
ing down  large  numbers  to  untimely  graves, 
producing,  in  the  children  of  many  who 
drink^  a  predisposition  to  intemperance, 
insanity,  and  various  bodily  and  mentu 
diseases,  causing  diminution  of  strength, 
feebleness  of  vision,  fickleness  of  purpoee, 
and  premature  old  age,  and  inducing,  in 
all  mture  generations,  deterioration  of 
moral  and  physical  character.  Alcoholic 
drinks  are  thus  the  implacable  foe  of  man 
as  an  individual. 

First.  The  legalized  importation,  manti* 
facture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
ministers  to  their  use,  and  teaches  the  erro- 
neous and  destructive  sentiment  that  such 
use  is  right,,  thus  tending  to  produce  and 
perpetuate  the  above  mentioned  evils. 

Second.  To  the  home  it  is  an  enemy-^ 
proving  itself  to  be  a  disturber  and  de- 
stroyer of  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness ;  taking  from  it  the  eamines  of  Uie 
husband;  depriving  the  depencfent  wife 
and  children  of  essential  food,  clothing, 
and  education ;  bringing  into  it  prof^ity, 
abuse,  and  violence ;  setting  at  naught  the 
vows  of  the  marriage  altar;  breaking  up 
the  fiunily  and  sundering  the  children  nom 
the  parents,  and  thus  destroying  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  institutions  ofour  Cre- 
ator, and  removing  the  sure  foundation  of 
good  government,  national  prosperity,  and 
welfare. 

Third.  To  the  communitv  it  is  equally 
an  enemy— producing  vice,  aemoralization, 
and  wickedness ;  its  places  of  sale  being 
resorts  of  ffaminff,  lewdness,  and  debauch- 
ery, and  the  hiding-place  of  those  who  ^ 
proy  upon  society;  counteracting  the 
efKcacy  of  religious  effort^  and  of  all  means 
of  intellectual  elevation,  moral  purity, 
social  happiness,  and  the  eternal  good  of 
mankind,  without  rendering  any  counter- 
acting or  compensating  benefits ;  being  in 
its  influence  and  effect  evil  and  only  evil, 
and  that  continually. 

Fmirth.  To  the  state  it  is  equally  an 
enemy— legislative  inquiries,  judicial  inves- 
tigations, and  official  reports  of  all  penal^ 
reformatory,  and  dependent  institntiona 
showing  that  the  manufitcture  and  sale  of 
such  beverages  is  the  promoting  caiiae  of 
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intemperance,  crime^  and  panperiam,  and  of 
demands  upon  public  ana  private  charity, 
im]^inff  the  larger  part  or  taxation,  para- 
lyzing tnri^  industry,  manu&ctures,  and 
commercial  lifei  which,  but  for  it,  would 
be  unnecessary ;  disturbing  the  peace  of 
stx^aetB  and  highways ;  filling  prisons  and 
|>oor-house8 ;  corrupting  politics,  legisla- 
tion, and  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  snort- 
ening  lives ;  diminishing  health,  industry, 
and  productive  power  in  manufiictures  ana 
art;  and  is  manifestly  unjust  as  well  as 
injurious  to  the  community  upon  which  it 
ia  imposed,  and  is  contrary  to  all  just 
news  of  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  maxim  of  our  common 
law,  to  use  your  own  property  or  liberty 
so  as  not  to  injure  others. 

lyih.  Jt  is  neither  right  nor  politic  for 
the  state  to  afford  legal  protection  to  any 
traffic  or  any  system  which  tends  to  waste 
the  resources,  to  corrupt  the  social  habits, 
and  to  destroy  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
people;  that  the  importation,  manufacture, 
ana  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  is 
proven  to  be  inimical  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  individual  home,  community,  and 
state,  and  destructive  to  the  order  ana  wel- 
fare of  society,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
classed  among  crimes  to  be  prohibited. 

Sixth,  In  this  time  of  profound  peace  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  entire  separation  of 
the  general  government  from  the  drink- 
traffic,  and  its  prohibition  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  territories,  and  in  all  places 
and  ways  over  which,  under  the  constitu- 
Uon,  Congress  has  control  and  power,  is  a 
polttiad  issue  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  There 
can  be  no  stable  peace  and  protection  to 
personal  liberty,  life,  or  property,  until 
secured  by  national  or  state  constitutional 
provisions,  enforced  by  adequate  laws. 

Seoenih,  All  legitimate  inaustries  require 
deliverance  from  the  taxation  and  loss 
which  the  liauor  traffic  imposes  upon  them ; 
and  financial  or  other  legislation  could  not 
accomplish  so  much  to  increase  production 
and  cause  4  demand  for  labor,  and,  as  a 
result^  for  the  comforts  of  living,  as  the 
suppression  of  this  traffic  would  bring  to 
thousands  of  homes  as  one  of  its  blessings. 

Eighth.  The  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  execution  of  the  laws  are 
through  political  parties ;  and  we  arraign 
the  l^publican  party,  which  has  been  in 
continuous  power  in  the  nation  for  twenty 
▼ears,  as  being  false  to  duty,  aa  fiilse  to 
loudly-proclaimed  principles  of  equal  jus- 
tice to  all  and  special  favors  to  none,  and 
of  protection  to  the  weak  and  dependent, 
insensible  to  the  mischief  which  tne  trade 
in  liquor  has  constantly  inflicted  upon  in- 
dustry, trade,  commerce,  and  the  social 
luM>pmeBB  of  the  people ;  that  5,652  dis- 
tilleries, 3,830  breweries^  and  175,266  places 
fof  the  sale  of  ihese  poisonous  Uquors,  in- 
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volvinff  an  annual  waste  to  the  nation  of 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  thousana 
lives,  have^  under  its  legislation,  grown  up 
and  Deen  fostered  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
revenue ;  that  during  its  nistorv,  six  terri- 
tories have  been  organized  ana  five  states 
been  admitted  into  uie  Union,  with  consti- 
tutions provided  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress, but  the  prohibition  of  this  debasing 
and  destructive  traffic  has  not  been  pro- 
vided, nor  even  the  people  given,  at  the 
time  of  admission,  power  to  forbid  it  in  * 
any  one  of  them.  Its  history  furtbei 
shows,  that  not  in  a  single  instance  has  an 
original  prohibitory  law  been  passed  by 
any  state  that  was  controlled  by  it,  while 
in  four  states,  so  governed,  the  laws  found 
on  its  advent  to  power  have  been  repealed. 
At  its  national  convention  in  1872,  it  de- 
clared, as  part  of  its  party  fidth,  that  "  it 
disapproves  of  the  resort  to  unconstittt- 
tionai  laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
evib,  by  interference  witli  rights  not  sur- 
rendered by  the  people  to  eiwer  the  state 
or  national  government,"  which,  the  au- 
thor 6f  this  plank  says,  was  adopted  by 
the  platform  committee  with  the  rail  and 
implicit  understanding  that  its  purpose 
was  the  discountenancing  of  all  so-called 
temperance,  prohibitory,  and  Sunday  laws. 

Ninth.  We  arraign,  also,  the  Democra- 
tic party  as  unfaitnfiil  and  unworthy  of 
reliance  on  this  question;  for,  although 
not  clothed  with  power,  but  occupying  the 
relation  of  an  opposition  party  during 
twenty  years  past,  strong  in  numbers  ana 
organization,  it  has  allied  itself  with 
liquor-traffickers,  and  become,  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  their  special  political 
defenders,  and  in  its  national  convention 
in  1876,  as  an  article  of  its  political  &itii, 
declared  against  prohibition  and  just  laws 
in  restraint  of  the  trade  in  drink,  bv  say- 
ing it  was  opposed  to  what  it  was  pleased 
to  call  ''all  sumptuary  laws."  The  Na- 
tional party  has  been  dumb  on  this  qu^- 
tion. 

Tenth.  Drink-traffickers,  having  the  his- 
tory and  experience  of  all  ages,  dunes,  and 
conditions  of  men,  declaring  their  business 
destructive  of  all  good — ^finding  no  support 
in  the  Bible,  morals,  or  reason — appeal  to 
misapplied  law  for  their  justification,  and 
intrench  themselves  behind  the  evil  ele- 
ments of  political  party  for  defense,  puty 
tactics  ana  party  inertia  become  battling 
forces,  protecting  this  evil. 

Eleventh.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts 
and  history,  we  cordially  invite  all  voters, 
without  regard  to  former  party  affiliations^ 
to  unite  with  us  in  the  use  of  the  ballot  for 
the  abolition  of  the  drinking  system,  under 
the-  authority  of  our  national  and  state 
governments.  We  also  demand,  as  a  rights 
that  women,  having  the  privileges  of  dti- 
zens  in  other  respects,  be  cloih^.with  th« 
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ballot  for  their  protection,  and  as  a  right  Ail 
means  for  the  proper  settlement  of  the 
liquor  question. 

Twdjih,  To  remove  the  apprehension  of 
some  who  allege  that  a  loss  of  public  rev- 
enue would  follow  the  suppression  of  the 
direct  trade,  we  confidently  point  to  the 
experience  of  governments  abroad  and  at 
home,  which  shows  that  thrift  and  revenue 
from  the  consumption  of  legitimate  manu- 
factures and  commerce  have  so  largely  fol- 
lowed the  abolition  of  drink  as  to  fully 
supply  all  loss  of  liquor  taxes. 

Thirteenth,  We  recognize  the  good  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  Grod,  who  has  preserved 
and  prospered  us  as  a  nation ;  and,  asking 
for  His  Spirit  to  guide  us  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess, we  all  look  for  it^  relying  upon  His 
omnipotent  arm. 


1880«— Democratla  PlAtfbmiy 

Cfaietnnali,  OMo,  JwM  122. 

The  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  in 
convention  assembled,  declare : 

First  We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the 
constitutional  doctrines  and  traditions  of 
the  Democratic  party,  as  illustrated  by  the 
teachings  and  examples  of  a  lon^  line  of 
Democratic  statesmen  and  patriots,  and 
embodied  in  the  platform  of  the  last  na- 
tional convention  of  the' party. 

Second,  Opposition  to  centralization, 
and  to  that  dangerous  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment which  tends  to  consolidate  the  nowers 
of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  tnus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism ;  no  sumptuary  laws ; 
separation  of  tiie  church  ana  state  for  the 
g(K)d  of  each;  common  sdiools  fostered 
andprotected. 

Third.  Home  rule ;  honest  money,  con- 
siiting  of  gold  and  silver,  and  paper,  con- 
yertible  into  coin  on  demand ;  tne  strict 
maintenance  of  the  public  faith,  state  and 
national ;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only ; 
the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  power ;  and  a  general  and  thorough 
reform  of  the  civil  service. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  a  free  ballot  is  a 
right  preservative  of  all  rights ;  and  must 
and  shall  be  maintained  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States. 

F{fih.  The  existing  administration  is  the 
representative  of  conspiracy  only ;  and  its 
claim  of  right  to  surround  the  ballot-boxes 
with  troops  and  deputy  marshals,  to  in- 
timidate and  obstruct  the  elections,  and 
the  unprecedented  use  of  the  veto  to  main- 
tain its  corrupt  and  despotic  power,  insults 
the  people  and  imperils  their  institutions. 
We  execrate  the  course  of  this  administra- 
tion in  makinj^  places  in  the  civil  service  a 
reward  for  pohtical  crime :  and  demand  a 
reform,  by  statute,  which  snail  make  it  for- 


ever impossible  for  a  defeated  candidate  to 
bribe  his  way  to  the  seat  of  a  usurper  by 
billeting  villains  upon  the  people. 

Sixth.  The  great  fraud  of^  1876-7,  by 
which,  upon  a  fsAae  count  of  the  electond 
votes  of  two  states,  the  candidate  defeated 
at  the  polls  was  declared  to  be  President, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  American  history, 
the  will  of  the  people  was  set  aside  under 
a  threat  of  military  violence,  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  our  system  of  representa- 
tive government.  The  Democratic  party, 
to  preserve  the  country  from  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  submitted  for  the  time,  in  the 
firm  and  patriotic  belief  that  the  people 
would  punish  the  crime  in  1880.  'fhia  is- 
sue precedes  and  dwar&  eveiy  other.  It 
imposes  a  more  sacred  duty  upon  the  people 
of  the  Union  than  ever  addressed  the  con- 
sciences of  a  nation  of  freemen. 

Seventh.  The  resolution  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden.  not  again  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
exalted  place  to  which  he  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  his  countrymen,  and  from 
whicn  he  was  excluded  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party,  is  received  by  the 
Democrats  of  the  United  States  with  deep 
sensibility ;  and  they  declare  their  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdoDi,  patriotism,  and  in- 
tegrity unshaken  by  tne  assaults  of  the 
common  enemy ;  and  they  further  assure 
him  that  he  is  followed  into  the  retirement 
he  has  chosen  for  himself  b^  the  sympathy 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  re- 
gard him  as  one  who,  by  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  public  morality,  and  Morn- 
ing and  purifying  the  public  service,  merits 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country  and 
his  party. 

Mghth.  Free  ships,  and  a  living  chance 
for  American  commerce  upon  the  seas; 
and  on  the  land,  no  discrimination  in  fieivor 
of  transportation  lines,  corporations,  or 
monopolies. 

Ninth.  Amendments  of  the  Burlingame 
treaty ;  no  more  Chinese  immigration,  ex- 
cept for  travel,  education,  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and,  therein,  carefully  guaraed. 

Tenth.  Public  money  and  public  credit 
for  public  purposes  solely,  ana  public  land 
for  actual  settlers. 

Eleventh.  The  Democratic  party  is  the 
friend  of  labor  and  the  laboring  man,  and 
pledges  itself  to  protect  him  alDce  i^gainsl 
the  cormorants  and  the  commune. 

Twelfth,  We  congratulate  the  coitntry 
upon  the  honesty  and  thrift  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  which  has  reduced  the 
public  expenditure  $10,000,000  a  ^ear; 
upon  the  continuation  of  prosperity  at 
home  and  the  national  honor  abroad;  and, 
above  all,  upon  the  promise  of  such  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  govmt- 
ment  as  shall  insure  a  genuine  and  lasting 
reform  in  every  department  of  the  public 
service. 
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[AdopUdAugtut  II.] 

Whereas,  It  is  proper  that  when  the 
people  assemble  in  convention  they  should 
avow  'distinctly  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment on  which  they  stand ;  now,  therefore, 
be  ity 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Bepublicans  of 
Virginia,  hereby  make  a  declaration  of  our 
allegiance  and  adhesion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party  of  the  country, 
and  oui  determination  to  stand  squarely  by 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
of  Virginia,  always  defenaing  it  figainst 
the  assaults  of  all  persons  or  parties  what- 
soever. 

Second.  That  amongst  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party  none  is  of  more  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  interest  of 
the  country  in  all  its  parts  than  that  which 
pertains  to  the  sanctity  of  Qovemment 
contracts.  It  therefore  becomes  the  special 
duty  and  province  of  the  Republican  parl^ 
of  Virginia  to  guard  and  protect  ^he  credit 
of  our  time-honored  State,  which  has  been 
besmirched  with  repudiation,  or  received 
with  distrust,  by  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  various  factions  of  the  Democratic 
piarty,  which  have  controlled  the  li^isla- 
tion  of  the  State. 

Third.  That  the  Republican'  party  of 
Virginia  herebv  pledges  itself  to  redeem 
the  State  from  the  discredit  that  now  hangs 
over  her  in  regard  to  her  just  obli^tions 
for  moneys  loaned  her  for  constructing  her 
internal  improvements  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, which,  permeating  every  quarter 
of  the  State,  bring  benefits  of  far  greater 
value  than  their  cost  to  our  whole  people, 
and  we  in  the  most  solemn  form  pledge  the 
Republican  narty  of  the  State  to  the  full 
payment  of  tne  whole  debt  of  the  State,  less 
the  one-third  set  aside  as  justly  fallinjB^  on 
West  Virginia ;  that  the  industries  of  the 
country  should  be  fostered  through  pro- 
tective laws,  so  as  to  develop  our  own  re- 
sources, employ  our  own  labor,  create  a 
home  market,  enhance  values,  and  promote 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Fourth.  That  the  public  school  system 
of  Virginia  ib  the  creature  of  the  Riepub- 
lican  party,  and  we  demand  that  everv 
dollar  the  Constitution  dedicates  to  it  shall 
be  sacredly  applied  thereto  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  State,  with- 
out regard  to  condition  or  race. 

Fifth,  That  the  elective  firanchise  as  an 
equal  right  should  be  based  on  manhood 
qualification,  and  that  we  fiftvor  the  repeal 
of  the  requirements  of  the  prepayment  of 
the  capitation  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
franchise  as  opposed  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  violation  of  the 
condition  whereby  the  State  was  read- 
mitted as  a  membler  of  our  Constitutional 
Union,  as  well  as  against  the  spirit  of  the 


Constitution ;  but  demand  the  imposition 
of  the  capitation  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  with- 
out its  disfranchising  effects. 

Sixth.  That  we  favor  the  repeal  of  the 
disqualification  for  the  elective  franchise 
by  a  conviction  of  pettv  larcenjr,  and  of 
the  infamous  laws  which  place  it  in  the 
power  of  a  single  justice  oi  the  peace  (ofV- 
times  being  more  corrupt  than  the  criminal 
before  him )  to  disfranchise  his  fellow-man. 

Seventh,  Finally,  that  we  ur^e  the  repeal 
of  the  barbarous  law  permitting  the  im- 
position of  stripes  as  degrading  and  inhu- 
man, contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  true  and 
enlightened  people,  and  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism. 

[The  Convention  considered  it  inexpe- 
dient to  nominate  candidates  for  State 
officers.] 


Vliv<»l«  ItMid||iiat«r, 

[Adopted  Jnme  2.] 

First.  We  recognize  our  obligation  k> 
support  the  institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  public 
free  schools  and  the  Government  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  State ;  and  we  depre- 
cate and  denounce  that  policy  of  rinff  rule 
and  subordinated  sovereignty  which  for 
years  borrowed  monev  out  of  banks  at  high 
rates  of  interest  for  the  discharge  of  these 
paramount  trusts,  while  our  revenues  were 
left  the  prev  or  commercial  exchanges, 
available  to  the  State  only  at  the  option 
of  speculators  and  syndicates. 

Second.  We  reassert  our  purpose  to  se  ttle 
and  adjust  our  State  obligations  on  vhe 

f  principles  of  the  "  Bill  to  re-establish  pub- 
ic credit,"  known  as  the  '*  Riddleber^er 
bilL"  passed  by  the  last  Greneral  Assembly 
and  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  We  main- 
tain that  this  measure  recognizes  the  just 
debt  of  Virginia^  in  this,  that  it  assumes 
two-thirds  of  all  the  money  Virginia  bor- 
rowed, and  sets  aside  the  other  third  to 
West  Virginia  to  be  dealt  with  by  her  in 
her  own  way  and  at  her  own  pleasure;  that 
it  places  those  of  her  creditors  who  have 
received  but  6  per  cent,  instalments  of  in- 
terest in  niuQ  years  upon  an  exact  equality 
with  those  who  by  corrupt  agencies  were 
enabled  to  absorb  and  monopolize  our 
means  of  payment ;  that  it  agrees  to  pay 
such  rate  of  interest  on  our  securities  as 
can  with  certainty  be  met  out  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  State,  and  that  it  contains  all 
the  essential  features  of  finality. 

Third,  We  reassert  our  adherence  to  the 
Constitutional  requirements  for  the  "  equal 
and  uniform"  taxation  of  property,  ex- 
empting none  except  that  specified  by  the 
Constitution  and  used  exclusively  for  **  re- 
ligious, charitable  and  educational  pur- 
poses." 
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Fourth,  We  reassert  that  the  paramount 
obligation  of  the  varioos  works  of  internal 
improvement  is  to  the  people  of  the  Stat«, 
by  whose  authority  they  were  created,  by 
whose  money  they  were  constructed  and 
by  whose  grace  they  live ;  and  it  is  enjoin- 
ed upon  our  representative  and  executive 
officers  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  that 
duty ;  to  insure  to  our  people  such  rates, 
facilities  and  connections  as  will  protect 
every  industry  and  interest  against  dis- 
crimination, tend  to  the  development  of 
our  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  en- 
courage the  investment  of  active  capital  in 
manu&ctures  and  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  industrial  enterprises, 
grasp  for  our  city  and  our  whole  State  those 
advantages  to  which  bv  their  geos:raphical 
position  they  are  entitled,  and  fulfil  all  the 
great  public  ends  for  which  they  were  de- 
signea. 

Fifth.  The  Rea^justers  hold  the  ri^ht  to 
a  free  ballot  to  be  the  right  preservative  of 
all  rights,  and  that  it  should  oe  maintained 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  We  believe 
the  capitation  tax  restriction  upon  the  suf- 
frnge  m  Virginia  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
XlVth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  that  condition  of  reconstruc- 
tion wherein  the  pledge  was  ^iven  not  so 
to  amend  our  State  Constitution  as  to  de- 
prive any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  a 
right  to  vote,  except  as  punishment  for 
such  crimes  as  are  felony  at  common  law. 
We  believe  such  a  prerequisite  to  voting  to 
be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  very  foundation  of  which  is  re- 
presentation as  antecedent  to  taxation. 
We  know  that  it  has  been  a  fiiilure  as  a 
measure  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  the 
pretended  reason  for  its  invention  in  1876, 
and  we  know  the  base,  demoralizing  and 
dangerous  uses  to  which  it  has  been  pros- 
tituted. We  know  it  contributes  to  the 
increase  of  monopoly  power,  and  to  cor- 
rupting the  voter.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  we  adhere  to  the  purpose  hitherto 
expressed  to  provide  more  effectual  legisla- 
tion for  the  collection  of  this  tax,  dedicated 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  public  free 
schools,  and  to  abolish  it  as  a  qualification 
for  and  restriction  upon  suffrage. 

Sixth.  The  Beadpusters  congratulate  the 
whole  people  of  Vir^nia  on  3ie  progress 
of  the  last  few  years  in  developing  mineral 
resources  and  promoting  maniuacturing 
enterprises  in  the  State,  and  they  declare 
iheir  purpose  to  aid  these  great  and  grow- 
ing industries  by  all  proper  and  essential 
legislation,  State  and  Federal.  To  this  end 
they  will  continue  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  more  cordial  and  fraternal  relations  be- 
tween the  sections  and  States,  and  espe- 
cially Ibr  that  concord  and  humony  which 
will  make  the  countij  to  know  how  earn- 
estly and  sincerely  Virginia  invites  all  men 


into  her  borders  as  visiton  or  to  become 
citizens  without  fear  of  social  or  i>olitical 
o^racism ;  that  every  man,  from  whatever 
section  of  country,  shall  enjoy  the  fullest 
freedom  of  thought,  speech,  politics  and 
religion,  and  that  the  State  which  first 
formulated  these  principles  as  fiindamental 
in  free  government  is  yet  the  citadel  for 
their  exercise  and  protection. 


lAdiqfted  Affmd  i.] 

The  Conservative  Democratic  party  of 
Viiiginia — Democratic  in  its  Federal  rela- 
tions and  Conservative  in  its  State  policy — 
assembled  in  convention,  in  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Union  and  of  this 
Commonwealth,  for  the  clear  and  distinct 
assertion  of  its  political  principles,  doth 
declare  that  we  adopt  the  following  articles 
of  political  &ith : 

First,  Equality  of  right  and  exact  jus- 
tice to  all  men^  special  privil^es  to  none; 
freedom  of  rebgion,  fireedom  of  the  press^ 
and  freedom  of  the  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  habeas  corpus ;  of  trial  by 
juries  impartially  selected,  and  of  a  pure, 
upright  and  non-partisan  judiciary ;  elec- 
tions by  the  people,  free  from  force  or  fraud 
of  citizens  or  of^  the  military  and  civil  of- 
ficers of  Qovemment;  and  the  selection 
for  public  offices  of  those  who  are  honest 
and  best  fitted  to  fill  them :  the  support  of 
the  State  governments  in  ail  their  rights  as 
the  most  competent  administrations  of  our 
domestic  concerns  and^the  surest  bulwaiks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies;  and 
the  preservation  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  as 
the  best  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home 
and  our  safety  abroad. 

Second.  That  the  maintenance  of  tht 
public  credit  of  Virginia  is  an  essentia] 
means  to  the  promotion  of  her  prosperity. 
We  condemn  repudiation  in  eveiy  shape 
and  form  as  a  blot  upon  her  honor,  a  blow 
at  her  permanent  welfare,  and  an  obstacle 
to  her  process  in  wealtn,  influence  and 
power ;  and  that  we  will  make  every  effort 
to  secure  a  settlement  of  the. public  debt, 
with  the  consent  of  her  creditors,  which  is 
consistent  with  her  honor  and  dictated  b^ 
justice  and  sound  public  policy;  that  it  is 
eminentlv  desirable  and  proper  that  the 
several  classes  of  the  debt  now  existing 
should  be  unified,  so  that  equality,  which 
is  equitjT,  may  control  in  the  annnal  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  theidtimate  redemp- 
tion of  principal :  that,  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing such  equality,  we  pledge  our  party 
to  use  all  lawful  authority  to  secure  a  settle- 
ment of  the  State  debt  so  that  there  shall 
be  but  one  class  of  the  public  debt ;  that 
we  will  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional 
means  in  our  power  to  secure  a  settlemeal 
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of  the  State  debt  udoii  the  basis  of  a  8  per 
eenc  bond,  and  tnat  the  Conflerrative- 
Democratic  party  pledges  itself,  as  a  part 
of  its  policy,  not  to  increase  the  present 
rate  or  taxation.  * 

TMrd.  That  we  will  uphold^  in  its  foil 
oonstitutional  integrity  and  efficiency,  our 
public-school  system  for  the  education  of 
c>oth  white  and  colored  children — a  system 
inaugurated  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  and  established  by  the  action  of  the 
Conservative  party  years  before  it  was  re- 

auired  by  the  Constitution ;  and  will  take 
ie  most  effectual  means  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  same  by  applying  to  its 
sapport  all  the  revenues  set  apart  lor  that 
object  by  the  Constitution  or  otherwise. 

^  Fourih.  Upon  this  declaration  of  prin- 
eiples  we  cordially  invite  the  co-operation 
of  all  Conservative  Democrats,  whatever 
may  have  been  or  now  are  their  views 
upon  the  public  debt,  in  the  election  of  the 
nominees  of  this  Convention  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the' 
Democratic  party  in  this  State. 

Be»ol9€d,  further.  That  any  intimation, 
coming  from  any  q^uarter,  that  the  Con- 
servative-Democratic party  of  Virginia  has 
been,  is  now,  9t  proposes  to  be,  opposed  to 
an  honest  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  te  a 
calumnv  upon  the  State  of  Virginia  as  un- 
founded in  &ct  as  it  is  dishonorable  to  its 
authors. 

That  special  efforts  be  made  to  foster  and 
oicourage  the  agricultural,  mechanical, 
mining,  manufacturing  and  other  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  State. 

That,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens 
of  the  Union,  we  reflect  with  deep  abhor- 
rence upon  the  crime  of  the  man  who 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  life  of  the  eminent 
citizen  who  was  called  by  the  constitutional 
voice  of  fifty  millions  of  people  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  we 
tender  to  him  and  to  his  friends  the  sym- 
pathy and  respect  of  this  Convention  and 
of  tnose  we  represent,  in  this  great  calam- 
ity, and  our  hearty  desire  for  his  complete 
restoration  to  health  and  return  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  important  duties,  for  tiie  wel- 
fare and  honor  of  our  common  country. 


1884— ll«moefl«tle  Plalib 


AdopUi  by  the  CMcago  Cbfie«n<ion,  Julg  lOth. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Union 
through  its  representatives  in  the  National 
Convention  assembled,  recognizes  that  as 
^e  Nation  grows  older  new  issues  are  bom, 
of  time  andprogress,  and  old  issues  perish. 
But  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Democracy  approved  by  the  united  voice 
of  the  people,  remain  and  will  ever  remain 


as  the  best  and  only  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  free  government.  The  pre- 
servation of  personal  rights,  the  equality 
of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Federal  Government  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution  will  ever  form  the  true 
basis  of  our  liberties,  and  can  never  be 
surrendered  without  destroying  that  bal- 
ance of  rights  and  powers  which  enableis 
a  continent  to  be  developed  in  peace,  and 
social  order  to  be  maintained  by  means  of 
local  self-government  But  it  is  indispensa- 
ble for  the  practical  application  and  en- 
forcement of  these  funaamental  principles 
that  the  Qovernment  should  not  always  be 
controlled  bv  one  political  party.  Frequent 
change  of  administration  is  as  necessary  as 
a  constant  recurrence  to  the  popular  will. 
Otherwise  abuses  ^row,  and  the  (Govern* 
ment,  instead  of  being  carried  on  for  the 
general  welfare,  becomes  an  instrumentality 
for  imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the  many 
who  are  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the  feiMr 
who  govern.  Public  servants  thus  become 
arbitrary  rulers. 

This  is  now  the  condition  of  the  country, 
hence  a  change  is  demanded.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned, 
is  a  reminiscence  in  practice,  it  is  an 
organization  for  enriching  those  who 
control  its  machinery.  The  frauds  and 
jobbery  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
m  every  department  of  the  Qovernment 
are  sufficient  to  have  called  for  reform 
within  the  Republican  party.  Yet  those 
in  authority,  made  reckless  by  the  long 
possession  of  power,  have  succumbed  to  its 
corrupting  innuences,  and  have  placed  in 
nomination  a  ticket  against  wnich  the 
Independent  portion  of  the  party  are  in 
open  revolt.  Therefore  a  cnange  is  de- 
manded. Such  a  change  was  alike  neces- 
sary in  1876,  but  the  will  of  the  people  was 
then  defeated  by  a  fraud  which  can  never 
be  forgotten  nor  condoned.  Again  in 
1880  the  change  demanded  by  the  people 
was  defeated  by  the  lavish  use  of  money, 
contributed  by  unscrupulous  contractors 
and  shameless  jobbers,  who  had  bargained 
for  unlawful  profits  or  for  hi^h  office. 

The  Republican  party  during  its  legal, 
its  stolen  and  its  bought  tenurea  of  power, 
has  steadily  decayed  in  moral  character 
and  political  capacity.  Its  platform  pro- 
mises are  now  a  list  of  its  past  fiulures.  It 
demands  the  restoration  of  our  navy.  It 
has  squandered  hundreds  of  millions  to 
create  a  navy  that  does  not  exist.  It  calls 
upon  Conmress  to  remove  the  burdens 
under  whicli  American  shipping  has  been 
depressed.  It  imposed  ana  nas  continued 
those  burdens.  It  professes  the  policy  of 
reserving  the  public  lands  for  small  hold- 
ings by  actual  settlers.  It  has  given  away 
the  people's  heritage  till  now  a  few  rail- 
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roads  and  non-resident  aliens,  individual 
and  corporate,  possess  a  larger  area  than 
that  of  all  our  farms  between  the  two  seas. 
It  professes  a  preference  for  free  institu- 
tions. It  organ ized  and  tried  to  legalize 
a  control  or  State  elections  by  Federal 
troops.  It  profesHcs  a  desire  to  elevate 
labor.  It  has  subjected  American  work- 
ingmen  to  the  competition  of  convict  and 
imported  contract  labor.  It  professes  grat- 
itude to  all  who  were  disabled  or  died  in 
the  war  leaving  widows  and  orphans.  It 
left  to  a  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  first  effort  to  equalize  both  boun- 
ties and  pensions.  It  proffers  a  pledge  to 
correct  the  irregularities  of  our  tarin.  It 
created  and  has  continued  them.  Ita  own 
tariff  commission  confessed  the  need  of 
more  than  20  per  cent,  reduction.  Its  Con- 
gress gave  a  reduction  of  less  than  4  per 
cent.  It  professes  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers.  It  has  subjected 
them  to  an  increasing  flood  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  a  hopeless  competition 
with  manufacturing  nations,  not  one  of 
which  taxes  raw  materials.  It  professes 
to  protect  all  American  industries.  It  has 
impoverished  many  to  subsidize  a  few.    It 

frofesses  the  protection  of  American  labor, 
t  haa  depicted  the  returns  of  American 
agriculture,  an  industry  followed  by  half 
our  people.  It  professes  the  equality  of 
men  before  the  law.  Attempting  to  fix 
the  status  of  colored  citizens,  tne  act  of  its 
Congress  was  overeet  by  the  decision  of  its 
courts.  It  *'  accepts  anew  the  duty  of  lead- 
ing in  the  work  of  progress  and  reform." 
Its  caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  es- 
cape through  contrived  delays  or  actual 
connivance  in  the  prosecution.  Honey- 
combed with  corruption,  outbreaking  ex- 
Eosures  no  longer  shock  its  moral  sense,  its 
onest  members.  Its  independent  journals 
no  longer  maintain  a  successful  content 
for  authority  in  its  counsels  or  a  veto  upon 
bad  nominations. 

That  a  change  is  necessary  is  proved  by 
an  existing  surplus  of  more  than  $100,000,- 
000,  which  has  yearly  been  collected  from 
a  suffering  people.  Unnecessary  taxation 
is  unjust  taxation.  We  denounce  the  Re- 
publican party  for  having  failed  to  relieve 
the  people  from  crushing  war  taxes  which 
have  paralyzed  business,  crippled  indus- 
tiT,  and  deprived  labor  of  employment  and 
of  just  reward.  The  Democracy  pledges 
itself  to  purify  the  administration  from 
corruption,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive 
the  respect  of  the  law,  and  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion to  the  lovf&At  limit  consistent  with  due 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  faith  of 
the  nation  to  its  creditors  and  pensioners. 

Knowing  full  well,  however  that  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  occupations  of  the  people 
should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in 


method,  not  in  advance  of  pnblic  oplDion, 
but  responsive  to  its  demands,  the  l>eino- 
cratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tarifiT  in 
a  spirit  of  fiiirness  to  all.    But  in  making 
a  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
injure  any  domestic*  industries,  but  rather 
to  promote  their  healthy  growth.    From 
the  foundation  of  this  Government  taxes 
collected  at  the  custom  house  have  been 
the  chief  source  of  Federal  revenue.  8uch 
they  must  continue  to  be.  Moreover,  many 
industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legisla- 
tion for  successful  continuance,  so  that  any 
chanee  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  r^ 
^diul  of  the  labor  and  the  capital  thus 
involved.    The  process  of  reform  must  be 
subject  in  the  execution  to  this  plain  dic- 
tate  of  justice.    All   taxation   shall    be 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  economical 
government    The  necessary  reduction  in 
taxation  can  and  must  be  effected  without 
depriving  American  labor  of  the  abilitv  to 
compete  successfully  wiCh  foreign  labor, 
and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty 
than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased 
cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in 
consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages 
prevailing  in  this  coun&y.    8ufQcient  rev- 
enue to  pay  all  the  expenses'of  the  Federal 
(Government,  economically  administered, 
including  pensions,  interest  and  principal 
of  the  public  debt,  can  be  got,  under  our 
present  system  of  taxation,  from  custom 
nouse  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles, 
bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury,  ana 
bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity. 
We  therefore  denounce  the  abuses  of  the 
existing  tariff,  and  subject  to  the  preceding 
limitations,  we  dem&nd  that  Federal  taxa- 
tion shall  be  exclusively  for  public  pur- 
poses and  shall  not  exceed  the  neeas  of 
the  (Government   economically   adminis- 
tered. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation,  known  as 
the  **  internal  revenue,"  is  a  war  tax.  and 
so  long  as  the  law  continues,  the  money 
derived  therefrom  should  be  sacredly 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people  from 
the  remaining  bnrtens  of  the  war,  and  be 
made  a  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the  worthy  soldiers 
disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  the  wars  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  jthe  payment  of  such 
pensions  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  grant  to  such  soldiers,  a  like  fiind  for 
the  sailors  having  been  already  provided ; 
and  any  surplus  should  be  paid  into  the 
treasury. 

We  favor  an  American  continental  pol- 
icy, based  upon  more  intimate  commercial 
ana  political  relations  with  the  fifteen 
sister  Republics  of  North,  Central  and 
SouUi  America,  but  entangling  alliances 
with  none.  We  believe  in  honest  money, 
the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  ConbU- 
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tntion,  and  a  circulating  medium  convert- 
ible into  such  money  without  loss. 


_  the  equality^  of  all  men  before 
the  law,  we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  €k>Temment,  in  its  dealings  with  the 
people,  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  citizens,  of  whatever  nativity,  race, 
color  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political. 
We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair 
count,  and  we  recall  to  the  memory  of  the 
people  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Democrats 
m  the  Forty-fifth  ana  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gresses by  which  a  reluctant  Republican 
opposition  was  compelled  to  assent  to 
legislation  making  everywhere  illegal  the 
presence  of  troops  at  the  polls,  as  the  con- 
cluaive  proof  that  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration will  preserve  liberty  with  order. 
The  selection  of  Federal  officers  for  the 
Territories  should  be  restricted  to  citizens 
previously  resident  therein.  We  oppose 
Bumptuarv  laws,  which  vex  the  citizens 
and  interfere  with  individual  liberty.  We 
&vor  honest  civil  service  reform,  and  the 
oompensation  of  all  United  States  officers 
by  fixed  salaries ;  the  sei)aration  of  Church 
and  Btate  and  the  diffusion  of  free  educa- 
tion by  common  schools,  so  that  every 
child  in  the  land  may  be  taught  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship. 

While  we  &vor  all  le^slation  which  will 
tend  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  pro- 
pertv  to  the  prevention  of  monojpol^,  and 
to  the  strict  enforcement  of  individual 
rights  against  corporate  abuses,  we  hold 
that  the  welfare  or  socvBty  depends  upon  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  oi  pro- 
perty as  defined  by  law. 

We  believe  that  labor  is  best  rewarded 
where  it  is  freest  and  most  enlightened.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  fostered  and  chev- 
iahed.  We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
restricting  the  free  action  of  labor,  and  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organi- 
zations may  be  incorporated,  and  of  all 
such  legislation  as  will  t|pd  to  enlighten 
the  people  as  to  the  true  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  lands  ought, 
as  fiir  as  possible,  to  be^kept  ashomest^s 
for  actual  settlers ;  that  all  unearned  lands 
heretofore  im providently  granted  to  rail- 
road corporations  by  the  action  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  should  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain,  and  that  no  more  grant  of 
land  shall  be  made  to  corporations,  or  be 
allowed  to  &11  into  the  ownership  of  alien 
absentees.  We  are  opposed  to  all  pro- 
positions which  upon  any  pretext  would 
convert  the  General  (Government  into  a 
machine  for  collecting  taxes  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  States  or  the  dtizena 
thereof 


All  the  great  woes  of  our  country  hav* 
come  because  of  imported  labor.  Our 
fathers  made  this  land  the  home  of  the  free 
for  all  men  appreciating  our  institutions, 
with  energy  enough  to  bring  themselves 
here,  and  such  we  welcome,  but  our  coun- 
try ought  never  to  be  a  lazar-house  for  the 
deportation  of  the  pauper  labor  of  other 
countries  through  governmental  aid,  or  the 
im|>ortation  of  the  same  kind  of  labor  as 
an  instrument  with  which  capital  can  de- 
base American  workingmen  and  women 
from  the  proud  position  they  now  occupy 
by  competing  with  them  by  imported  labor 
or  convict  labor,  while  at  the  same  time . 
capital  asks  and  receives  protection  of  its 
interests  at  the  hands  of  tne  Government, 
under  guise  of  T>roviding  for  American 
labor.  This  evil  like  all  others  finds  birth 
in  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of  men. 
The  laborer's  demands  should  be  redressed 
by  law.  Labor  has  a  rlRht  to  demand  a 
just  share  ot  the  profits  of  its  own  produc- 
tions. 

The  future  of  the  country  unites  with 
the  laboring  men  in  the  demand  for  the 
liberal  support  by  the  Utfited  States  of  the 
school  system  of  the  States  for  the  com- 
mon education  of  all  the  children,  the 
same  affording  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
the  coming  generations  to  acquire  due 
knowledge  of  their  duties  as  citizens. 

That  every  species  of  monopolv  engend- 
ers two  classes,  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor,  both  of  which  are  e(]ually  hurtful  to 
a  Republic  which  should  give  to  its  people 
equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  under  the 
law. 

That  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  were  tne  equal  heritage  of  all  the 
citizens  and  should  have  been  held  open 
to  the  use  of  all  in  such  quantities  only  as 
are  needed  for  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment by  all.  Therefore  we  view  with 
alarm  the  absorption  of  these  lands  by  cor- 
porations and  individuals  in  large  areas, 
some  of  them  more  than  equal  to  princely 
domains,  and  demand  of  Congress  to  apply 
appropriate  remedies  with  a  stem  hand  so 
that  tne  lands  of  the  people  may  be  held 
by  the  many  and  not  by  tne  few. 

That  the  public  lands  of  the  Nation  an 
held  by  the  Qovemment  in  trust  for  tnoae 
who  make  their  homes  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  mean  to  become  citizens  oi 
the  Republic,  and  we  protest  affainst  the 
purchase  and  monopolization  of  these  lands 
Dv  corporations  ana  the  alien  aristocracy 
of  Europe. 

That  all  corporate  bodies,  created  eithef 
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in  the  States  or  Nation  for  thepurpoee  of 
performing  public  daties,  are  pubue  ser- 
vants  and  to  be  regalated  in  fdl  their  actions 
by  the  same  power  that  created  them  at  its 
own  willy  ana  that  it  is  within  the  power 
and  is  the  duty  of  the  creator  to  so  govern 
its  creature  that  by  its  acts  it  shall  become 
neither  a  monopoly  nor  a  burden  upon  the 
people,  but  be  their  servant  and  conveni- 
ence, which  is  the  true  test  of  its  useful- 
ness. Therefore  we  call  upon  (Congress  to 
exercise  its  great  constitutional  powers  for 
regulating  inter-estate  commerce  to  provide 
that  by  no  contrivance  whatever^  under 
forms  of  law  or  otherwise,  shidl  discrimi- 
nating rates  and  chaises  tor  the  transport 
tation  of  freight  and  travel  be  made  in 
fitvor  of  the  few  against  the  many  or  en- 
hance the  rates  of  transportation  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

The  various  offices  of  the  €bvemment 
belong  to  the  people  thereof  and  who 
rightmlly  demand  to  exercise  and  fill  the 
same  whenever  they  are  fitted  by  capacity, 
integrity  and  energy,  the  last  two  qualifi- 
cations never  to  be  tested  by  any  scholastic 
examination.  We  hold*  that  frequent 
changes  of  Federal  officials  are  shown  to  be 
necessary.  First,  to  counteract  the  grow- 
ing aristocratic  tendencies  to  a  cfiste  of  life 
omces.  Second,  experience  having  shown 
that  all  investifiration  is  useless  while  the 
incumbent  ana  his  associates  hold  their 
places.  Frequent  change  of  officers  is 
neceasary  to  the  discovery  and  punishment 
of  frauds,  peculations,  defalcations  and  em- 
bezzlements of  the  public  money. 

In  reaffirming  the  declaration  of  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1856,  that  **  The 
liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefibrson 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
sanctioned  in  the  Ck>nstitution,  which 
make  ours  a  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum 
of  the  oppressed  of  ever^  nation  have  ever 
been  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic 
fdth,"  we  neverthlcss  do  not  sanction  the 
importation  of  foreign  labor  or  the  admis- 
sion of  servile  races,  unfitted  bv  habits, 
training,  religion  or  kindred  for  absorption 
into  the  ^reat  body  of  our  people,  or  for  the 
citizenship  which  our  laws  confer.  Ameri- 
can civilization  demands  that  against  the 
immigration  or  importation  of  ]\£)ngollans 
to  these  shores  our  gates  be  closed.  The 
Democratic  party  insiatsthat  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  (Government  to  protect  with  great 
fidelity  and  vigilance  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens, native  and  natnralizea,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  to  the  end  that  this  protection 
may  be  assured  to  the  United  States, 
papers  of  naturalization,  issued  by  courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  must  be  re- 
spected Dy  the  executive  legislative  depart- 
ments of  our  own  Government  and  by  all 
foreign  powers.    It  is  an  imperative  cluty 


of  this  Qovernment  to  efficiently  protect 
all  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  of 
every  American  citizen  in  foreign  land^ 
and  demand  and  enforce  full  reparation 
for  any  violation  thereof.  An  Amerieaii 
citizen  Ib  only  responsible  to  his  own  Gov* 
emment  for  an  act  done  in  his  own  coun- 
try or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only  be  tried 
therefore  on  her  own  soil  and  according  to 
her  laws;  and  no  power  exists  in  this 
Qovernment  to  expatriate  an  American 
citizen  to  be  tried  in  any  foreign  land  for 
any  such  act.  This  countrv  has  never  had 
a  well  defined  and  executed  foreign  policy, 
save  under  the  Democratic  administratiott. 
That  policy  has  never  been  in  regard  to 
foreign  Nations,  solong  as  they  do  not  act 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
or  hurtful  to  our  citizens,  to  let  them  aloneu 
That  as  the  result  of  this  policy  we  re- 
call the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  FloridSy 
California  and  of  the  adjacent  Mexican 
Territory  by  purchase  alone,  and  contrast 
these  grand  acquisitions  of  Democratic 
Statesmanship  with  the  purchase  of  Alaskay 
the  sole  fruit  of  a  Bepuolican  administrar 
tion  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Federal  (Government  should  care 
for  and  improve  the  Mississippi  river  and 
other  great  water  ways  of  the  Uepublic»  so 
as  to  secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and 
cheap  transportation  to  tide  water. 

Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule 
and  policy  our  merchant  marine  was  fast 
overtaking  and  on  the  point  of  outstrip- 

Eing  that  of  Great  Britain.  Under  twenty- 
ve  years  of  Republican  rule  and  policy 
our  commerce  has  been  led  to  Britisn  1m^ 
toms,  and  almost  has  the  American  faff 
been  swept  ofi*  the  hich  seas.  Instead  w 
the  Repuolican  party^s  British  policy,  we 
demand  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an  American  policy.  Under  Dem- 
ocratic rule  and  policy  our  merchants  and 
sailors  flying  the  stars  and  stripes  in  every 
port,  sucoeasfally  searched  out  a  market 
for  the  varied  proj^ucts  of  American  indus- 
try. Under  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Re- 
publican rule  and  policy,  despite  our 
manifest  advantage  over  all  other  nations^ 
high-paid  labor,  iavorable  climates  and 
teeming  soils;  despite  freedom  of  trade 
among  these  Unitea  States ;  despite  tiieir 
population  by  the  foremost  races  of  men 
and  the  annual  immigration  of  the  young, 
thrifty  and  adventurous  of  all  nations ;  de- 
spite our  freedom  here  from  the  inherited 
burdens  of  life  and  industry  in  the  Old 
World  monarchies — their  costly  war  navies 
their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producing 
standing  armies ;  despite  twenty  years  (3 

Eeace— ^that  Republican  rule  and  policy 
ave  managed  to  surrender  to  Great 
Britain,  along  with  our  commerce,  the 
control  of  the  markets  of  the  world*    In« 
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BtMd  of  the  Republican  party*s  British 
policy,  we  demand  in  behali  of  the  Amer- 
ican Democracy  an  American  policy.  In- 
stead of  the  Republican  party's  discredited 
Bcbeme  and  talse  pretense  of  friendiship  for 
American  labor,  expressed  by  imposing 
taxed,  we  demand  in  oehalf  of  the  Demo- 
cracy freedom  for  American  labor  by  re- 
ducing taxeti,  to  the  end  that  these  United 
States  may  compete  with  unhindered 
powers  for  the  pnmacy  among  nations  in 
all  the  arts  of  peace  and  fruits  of  liberty. 

With  profound  regret  we  have  been  ap- 
prised by  the  Tenerable  statesman  through 
whose  person  was  struck  that  blow  at  the 
▼ital  principle  of  republics — acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  the  majority — ^that  he  can- 
not permit  us  again  to  place  in  his  hands 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  hosts  for 
the  reason  that  the  achieyement  of  reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Gro- 
Temment  is  an  undertaking  now  too 
heavy  for  his  a^  and  failing  strength.  Re- 
joicing that  his  life  has  l^en  prolonged 
until  the  general  judgment  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  is  unitwl  in  the  wish  that, 
wrong  were  righted  in  his  person  for  the 
Democracy  of  the  United  Stetes,  we  offer 
to  him  in  his  withdrawal  from  public 
career  not  only  our  resnectful  sympathy 
and  esteem,  but  also  tne  best  homage  of 
freedom,  the  pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the 
principles  ana  the  cause  now  inseparable 
m  the  history  of  this  Republic,  from  the 
labors  and  the  name  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden. 

With  this  stotement  of  the  hopes,  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  great  issue  of  reform  and  change 
in  administration  is  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  calm  confidence  that  the  popular 
voice  will  pronounce  in  favor  of  new  men 
and  new  and  more  fiivorable  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  industry,  Uie  exten- 
sion of  trade,  the  employment  and  due 
reward  of  labor  and  capital  and  the  gene- 
ral welfiure  of  the  whole  country. 


AiopUi  by  tht  ChieagQ  ConvmUton,  Jwm  Zd  to  tfk. 


The  Republicans  of  the  United  States, 
in  National  Convention  assembled,  renew 
their  allegiance  to  the  principles  upon 
which  they  have  triumphed  in  six  suc- 
C6«ive  Preeidential  elections,  and  con- 
gratulate   the   American  people   on  the 


attainment  of  so  many  results  in  legisla> 
tion  sod  administration  by  which  (he  Re- 
publican party  has,  after  saving  the  Union, 
done  so  much  to  render  its  institutions 
just,  equal  and  beneficent — the  safeguard 
of  liberty  and  the  embodiment  of  the  best 
thought  and  highest  purposes  of  our 
citizens.  The  Republican  party  has  gained 
its  strength  by  quick  and  laithAil  response 
to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  the  free- 
dom and  the  equality  of  all  men ;  for  a 
united  nation,  assuring  the  rights  of  all 
citisens ;  for  the  elevation  of  labor ;  fi>r  an 
honest  currency ;  for  purity  in  legislation, 
and  for  integritv  and  accountability  in  s\\ 
departments  of  the  Grovernment;  and  it 
accepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  th» 
work  of  progress  and  reform. 

We  lament  the  death  of  President  Gar* 
field,  whose  sound  stetesmanship,  long 
conspicuous  in  Congress,  gave  promise  (3 
a  strong  and  successful  administration,  a 
promise  fully  realized  during  the  short 
period  of  his  office  as  President  of  the 
United  Stetes.  His  distinguished  success 
in  war  and  in  peace  has  endeared  him  to 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  administration  of  President 
Arthur  we  recognize  a  wise,  conservative, 
and  patriotic  policy,  under  which  Uie 
countiy  has  been  blessed  with  remarkable 
prosperity,  and  we  believe  his  eminent  ser- 
vices are  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  the 
hearty  approval  of  every  citizen. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good  Government 
to  protect  the  rights  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  its  own  people.  The  largest 
diversity  of  industry  is  most  productive  of 
general  prosperity  and  of  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  the  people.  We,  there- 
forOp  demand  that  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  foreign  imports  shall  oe  made,  not  for 
revenue  only,  out  that  in  raising  the  requi- 
site revenues  for  the  Grovernment  sudi 
duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  afford 
security  to  our  diversified  industries  and 
protection  to  the  rights  and  wages  of  the 
laborer,  to  the  end  that  active  and  intelli- 
gent labor,  as  well  as  capital,  may  have  ite 
just  r»»ward,  and  the  laboring  man  hi  11 
share  in  the  national  prosperity. 

Against  the  so-called  economic  system  of 
the  democratic  party  which  would  degrade 
our  labor  to  the  foreign  standard,  we  enter 
our  earnest  protest.  The  Democratic 
party  has  failed  completely  to  relieve  the 
]>eople  of  the  burden  of  unnecessary  taxa- 
tion by  a  wise  reduction  of  the  surplus. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to 
correct  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff,  and  to 
reduce  the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious  and 
indiscriminate  process  of  horizontal  rednc* 
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tioii)  but  hy  each  methods  as  will  relieve 
the  taxpayer  without  injuring  the  laborer 
or  the  great  productive  interests  of  the 
country. 

We  reco^ize  the  importance  of  sheep 
husbandry  m  the  United  States,  the  serious 
depression  which  it  is  now  experiencing 
and  the  danger  threatening  its  future  pros- 
perity ;  and  we  therefore  respect  the  de- 
manas  of  the  representatives  of  this  impor- 
tant agricultural  interest  for  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  dutv  upon  foreign  wool,  in  order 
that  such  industry  shall  lubve  full  and  ade- 
quate protection. 

We  have  always  recommended  the  best 
money  known  to  the  civilized  world^  and 
we  urge  that  an  effort  be  made  to  unite  all 
commercial  nations  in  the  establishment 
of  an  international  standard  which  shall 
fix  for  all  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  coinage. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  States  is  one  of 
the  most  important  preroeatives  of  the 
General  (Government,  and  the  Republican 
party  distinctly  announces  its  purooseto 
support  such  legislation  as  will  ftilly  and 
efficiently  carry  out  the  constitutional 
power  or  Congress  over  inter-State  com- 
merce. 

The  principle  of  the  public  regulation 
of  railway  corporations  is  a  wise  and  salu- 
tary one  for  the  protection  of  all  elates  of 
the  people,  ana  we  favor  legislation  that 
shall  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and 
excessive  charges  for  transportation,  and 
that  shall  secure  to  the  people  and  to  the 
railways  alike  the  fair  ana  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

We  favor  the  establishmentof  a  national 
bureau  of  labor,  the  enforcement  of  the 
eight-hour  law,  and  a  wise  and  judicious 
system  of  general  education  by  adequate 
appropriation  from  the  national  revenues 
wnerever  the  same  is  needed.  We  believe 
that  everywhere  the  protection  to  a  citizen 
of  American  birth  must  be  secured  to  citi- 
zens of  American  adoption,  and  we  favor 
the  settlement  of  national  differences  by 
international  arbitration. 

The  Republican  party  having  its  birth 
in  a  hatrea  of  slave  labor,  and  in  a  desire 
that  all  men  may  be  free  and  equal,  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  placing  our  workings 
men  in  competition  with  any  form  of  ser- 
vile labor,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In 
this  spirit  we  denounce  the  importation  of 
contract  labor,  whether  from  Europe  or 
Asia,  as  an  offense  against  the  spirit  of 
Amedcan  institutions,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  sustain  the  present  law  restricting 


Chinese  immigration,  and  to  provide  audi 
further  legislation  as  is  neceasarj  to  cany 
out  its  purposes. 

The  reform  of  the  civil  servicCy  aus^ 
ciously  b^un  under  Republican  ftdminis- 
tration,  should  be  completed  by  the  further 
extension  of  the  reformed  system ,  alrMidj 
established  by  law,  to  all  the  grades  of  the 
service  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform  should  be 
ODserved  m  all  executive  appointm^itB, 
and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  objects  of 
existing  reformed  legislation  should  be  re- 
pealed, to  the  end  that  the  danger  to  free 
institutions  which  lurks  in  the  power  of 
official  patronage  may  be  wisely  andeffiact- 
ively  avoided. 

The  public  lands  are  a  heritage  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  should  be 
reserved,  as  far  as  possible,  for  small  hold- 
ings by  actual  settlers.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  tiiese 
lands  by  corporations  or  individnalSy  espe- 
cially where  such  holdings  are  in  the  hands 
of  non-resident  aliens,  and  we  will  endear 
vor  to  obtain  such  legislation  as  will  tend 
to  correct  this  evil.  We  demand  of  Con- 
gress the  speedy  forfeiture  of  all  land 
grants  whicn  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  nmi- 
compl lance  with  acts  of  incorporation,  in 
all  cases  where  there  has  been  no  attempt 
in  ^ood  faith  to  perform  the  conditions  of 
such  grants. 

The  gratefiil  thanks  of  the  American 
people  are  due  to  the  Union  soldiers  sad 
sailors  of  the  late  war,  and  the  Republli^an 
party  stands  pledged  to  suitable  pensic^ns 
for  all  who  were  disabled,  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  in 
the  war.  The  Republican  party  also 
pledges  itself  to  the  repeal  of  the  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  arrears  act  of  1879, 
so  that  all  invalid  soldiers  shall  share 
alike  and  their  pensions  shall  begin  wiUi 
the  date  of  disabilit;^  or  discharge,  and  not 
with  the  date  of  their  application. 

The  Republican  party  favors  a  policy 
which  shall  keep  us  from  entangling  alli- 
ances with  foreign  nations,  and  which 
shall  give  the  right  to  expect  that  fbrei^ 
nations  shall  refrain  from  meddling  m 
American  affairs — ^the  policy  which  seeks 
peace^  and  can  trade  with  all  Powers,  but 
especially  with  those  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

We  demand  the  restoration  of  oar  navy 
to  its  old-time  strength  and  efficiency,  that 
it  ma^,  in  any  sea,  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  the  interests  of 
American  commerce,  and  we  call  upon 
Congress  to  remove  the  burdens  under 
whidi  American  iduppiog  has  been  de* 
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ixreflsed,  so  that  it  may  a^ain  be  trae  that 
we  have  a  oommeroo  which  leaves  no  sea 
unexplored,  and  a  navy  whioh  takes  no  law 
£roin  saperior  force. 

Retolved^  That  api>oiDtment8  b^  the 
PresideDt  to  offioes  in  the  Terntories 
shonld  be  made  from  the  bana-fide  citizens 
and  residents  of  the  Territones  wherein 
they  are  to  serve. 

Resolvedi  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  enact  such  laws  as  shall  promptly  and 
effeotuaUy  suppress  the  system  of  poly^- 
urnjr  within  our  territory^  and  divorce  the 
pohdcal  from  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
the  ao-oalled  Mormon  Church,  and  that 
the  law  so  enacted  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced by  the  civil  authorities  if  possible, 
and  by  the  military  if  need  be. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
organised  capacitjr,  constitute  a  Nation  and 
not  a  mere  confederao;^  of  States.  The 
National  Qovemment  is  supreme  within 
the  sphere  of  its  national  duty,  but  the 
States  have  reserved  rights  which  should 
be  faithfully  maintained;  each  should  be 
guarded  with  jealous  care,  so  that  the  hai^ 
mony  of  our  system  of  government  mav  be 
preserred  and  the  Union  be  kept  inviolate. 
The  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  rests 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  free  ballot,  an 
honest  count,  and  correct  returns. 

We  denounce  the  fraud  and  violence 

graotised  bv  the  Democracy  in  Southern 
tates  by  which  the  will  of  the  voter  is  de- 
feated, as  dangerous  to  the  preservation  of 
free  institutions,  and  we  sofemDlv  arraign 
the  Democratic  party  as  being  the  guilty 
recipient  of  the  fruits  of  such  fraua  and 
violence.  We  extend  to  the  Republicans 
of  the  South,  regardless  of  their  former 
party  affiliations,  our  cordial  sympathy, 
and  pledge  to  them  our  most  earnest 
efforts  to  promote  the  passage  of  such 
l^:islation  as  will  secure  to  every  citizen, 
of  whatever  race  and  color,  the  full  and 
oomplete  recognition,  possession  and  exer- 
cise of  all  dvil  and  political  rights. 

1S88«— Ileinoemtio  NaUonal  Plat/onift. 


AdopUd  hfflhtm.  LomU  Oorwenthn,  Jmu  6, 1888. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  In  National  Convention  assembled, 
renews  the  pledge  of  its  fidelity  to  Demo- 
cratic &ith,^  ana  reaffirms  the  platform 
adopted  by  its  representatives  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1884,  and  endorses  the  viewf\  ex- 
pressed by  President  Cleveland  in  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress  as  the  correct 
interi>retation  of  that  ])latform  upon  the 
ouestion  of  tariff  reduction ;  and  also  en- 
aoraes  the  efforts  of  our  Democratic  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  secure  a  reduction 
of  excessive  taxation.  Chief  among  its 
principles  of  party'faith  are  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  indissoluble  union  of  free  and 
indestructible  State8,  now  about  to  enter 
upon  its  second  century  of  unexampled 
progress  and  renown;  devotion  to  a  plan 
of  goverment  regulated  by  a  written  con- 


stitution striotJiy  specifying  every  granted 
power  and  expressly  reserving  to  the  States 
or  people  the  entire  un/nranted  residue  of 
power;  the  encouragement  of  a  jealous 
popular  vigilance,  directed  to  all  who  have 
been  chosen  for  brief  terms  to  enact  and 
execute  the  laws,  and  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preserving  peace,  ensuring  equality 
and.estaolishing  justice. 

The  Democratic  party  welcome  an  ex- 
acting scrutiny  of  the^  administration  of 
the  executive  power  which,  four  yeais  a^o, 
was  committed  to  its  trusts  in  the  election 
of  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  challenges  the  most 
searching  inquiiy  concerning  its  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  the  pledges  which  then 
invited  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Dur- 
ing a  most  critical  period  oi  our  financial 
affairs,  resultinff  from  over  taxation,  the 
anomalous  condition  of  our  currency  and 
a  public  debt  unmatured,  it  has,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  wise  and  conservative  course, 
not  only  averted  a  disaster,  but  greatly  pro- 
moted the  prosperity  of  our  people. 

It  has  reversed  the  improvident  and 
unwise  policy  of  the  Republican  party  touch- 
ing the  public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed 
from  corporations  and  syndicates  alien  and 
domestic  and  restored  to  the  people  nearly 
one  hundred  million  acres  of  valuable  land, 
to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our 
citizens. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  interest  to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  it  has 
paid  out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to 
the  soldiers  and  sailord  of  the  Republic 
than  was  ever  paid  out  during  an  equal 
period.  It  has  adopted  and  constantly 
pursued  a  firm  and  prudent  foreign  policy, 
preserving  peace  with  all  nations  while 
scrupulously  maintaining  all  the  rights  and 
interests  of  our  own  Grovernmcnt  and  peo- 
ple at  home  and  abroad.  The  exclusion 
from  our  shores  of  Chinese  laborers  has 
been  effectually  secured  under  the  provi- 
sion of  a  treaty,  the  operation  of  which  has 
been  postponed  by  the  action  of  a  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Senate. 

Honest  reform  in  the  Civil  Service  has  been 
inaugurated  and  maintained  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  he  has  brought  the  public 
service  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency, 
not  only  b^  rule  and  precept,  but  by  the 
exam  pile  or  his  own  untiring  and  unselfish 
administration  of  public  affaire. 

In  every  department  and  hnmch  of  the 
Government,  under  Democratic  control,  the 
rights  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
have  been  guarded  and  defended ;  every 
public  interest  has  been  protected,  and  the 
equality  of  all  our  citizens  before  the  law 
without  regard  to  race  or  color  has  been 
steadfastly  maintained.  Upon  its  record 
thua^  exhibited,  and  upon  the  pledge  of  a 
continuance  to  the  people  of  the  benefits 
of  Democracy,  invokes  a  renewal  of  popu- 
lar trust  by  the  re-election  of  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate who  has  been  ^  faithful,  able  and 
prudent.    To  invoke  in  addition  to  that 
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trust  by  the  transfer  also  to  the  Democracy 
of  the  entire  legislative  power. 

The  Kepablican  party  contiolling  the 
Senate  ana  resisting  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  a  reformation  of  unjust  and  un- 
equal tax  laws,  which  have  outlasted  the 
necessities  of  war  and  are  now  undermin- 
ing the  abundance  of  a  long  peace,  deny  to 
the  people  equality  before  the  law,  and  the 
fairness  and  the  justice  which  are  their 
ri&rht  Then  the  cry  of  American  labor  for 
a  oetter  share  in  the  rewards  of  industry  is 
stiffled  with  false  pretences,  enterprise  is 
fettered  and  bound  down  to  home  markets, 
capital  is  discouraged  with  doubt/and  un- 
equal, unjust  laws  can  neither  be  properly 
amended  nor  repealed. 

The  Democratic  party  will  continue  with 
all  the  power  confided  to  it,  the  struggle  to 
reform  these  laws  in  accoidanee  with  the 
pledffes  of  its  last  platform,  endorsed  at 
the  Dallot-box  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.  Of  all  the  industrious  freemen  of 
our  land,  the  immense  majority,  including 
every  tiller  of  the  soil,  gain  no  advantage 
from  excessive  tax  laws,  but  the  price  of 
nearly  eveijthing  they  buy  is  increased  by 
the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  sjrstem  of  tax 
legislation.  All  unnecessary,  taxation  is 
unjust  taxation. 

it  is  repugnant  to  the  creed  of  Demo- 
cracy that  by  such  taxation  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  should  be  unjustifiably 
ncreased  to  all  our  people.  Judged  by 
iDemocratic  principles  the  interests  of  the 
people  are  betrayed  when,  by  unnecessary 
taxation,  trusts  and  oombinations  are  per- 
mitted to  exist,  which,  while  unduly  enrich- 
ing the  •few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  of 
the  citizens  bv  depriving  them  of  the  bene- 
fits of  natural  competition.  Every  Demo- 
cratic rule  of  governmental  action  is  violated 
when,  through  unneceaiary  taxation,  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  far^  beyond  the  needs  of  an 
economical  administration,  is  drawn  from 
the  people  and  the  channels  of  trade  and 
accumulated  as  a  demoralizing  surplus  in 
the  National  Treasuiy. 

The  money  now  lying  idle  in  the  Federal 
Treasury,  resulting  from  superfluous  taxa- 
tion, amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions,  and  the  surplus 
collected  is  reaching  the  sum  of  more  than 
sixty  millions  annually.  Debauched  by  this 
immense  temptation,  the  remedy  or  the 
Republican  party  is  to  meet  and  exhaust 
by  extravagani  appropriations  and  expen- 
ses, whether  constitutional  or  not,  ^  the 
accumulation  of  extravagant  taxations. 
The  Democratic  policy  is  to  enforce  fru- 
gality in  public  expen<«e  and  abolish  un- 
necessary taxation.  Our  established  do- 
mestic industries  and  enterprises  should 
not  and  need  not  be  endangered  by  the 
reduction  and  correction  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  and 
careful  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  the 
wages  of  American  and  foreign  labor, 
must  promote  and  encourage  eveiy  branch 


of  such  industries  and  enterprises  by  giving 
them  assurance  of  an  extended  market  «nd 
steady  and  continuous  operation&  la  tlie 
interests  of  American  labor,  which  should 
in  no  event  be  neglected,  revision  of  oar 
tax  laws,  contemplated  by  the  Demoonitw 
party,  should  promote  the  advantage  of 
such  labor  by  cheapening  the  eost  of  neoe»> 
saries  of  life  in  the  home  of  every  working 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  to  him 
steady  and  remunerative  emptoymeat 
Upon  this  question  of  tariff  reform,  so 
closely  concerning  eveiy  phase  of  oar 
national  life,  ana  upon  eveiy  qaeedoB 
involved  in  the  problem  of  good  govem- 
mentj  the  Democratic  party  submits  its 
principles  and  professions  to  the  intelfigeot 
suffrages  of  the  Amerioan  people. 

Reiolved,  That  this  Convention  hereby 
endorses  and  recommends  the  early  passage 
of  the  bill  for  the  redaction  of  the  reTenae 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repreeentft- 
tives    (Referring  to  the  Mills  bill. ) 

ifeso^i^,  That  we  express  our  oordial 
sjrmpathy  with  the  struggling  people  of  afl 
nations  in  their  efforts  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  inestimable  blessings  of  self- 
government  and  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
and  we  especially  declare  our  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  those  noble  patriots 
who.  led  by  Gladstone  and  Paraefl,  have 
conancted  their  grand  and  peaoefal  oontest 
for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 


TiM  Itopwlilican  NaiAonal 

Adopitd  at  Ckieago  ObnraitioH,  /mm  19,  1888. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  Statos. 
assembled  by  their  delegates  in  Nariooal 
Convention,  pause  on  the  threshold  of  their 
proceedings  to  honor  the  memory  of  their 
first  great  leader,  the  immortal  diam- 
pion  or  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple— Abraham  Linooln~-and  to  cover  alao 
with  wreaths  of  imperishable  remem- 
brance and  gratitude  the  heroic  names  of 
our  later  lesders  who  have  more  recently 
been  called  away  from  our  oouncilB — 
Grant,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Logan,  Oonkling. 
May  their  memories  be  faithfully  oher- 
ished.  We  also  recall  with  our  greetings^ 
and  with  prayer  for  his  recovery^  the 
name  of  one  of  our  living  heroes  wfaoaa 
memorv  will  be  treasared  in  the  histoiy 
both  of  the  Republicans  and  the  repablie — 
the  name  of  that  noble  soldier  and  favorite 
child  of  victory,  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  great  leaders  and 
of  our  own  derotion  to  human  liberty, 
and  with  that  hostility  to  all  forms  of  des* 
pottsm  and  oppression  which  is  t-he  fonda- 
mental  idea  or  the  Republican  party,  «e 
add  fraternal  congratulation  to  our  ^low* 
Americans  of  Brazil  upon  their  great  set  of 
emancipation,  which  completed  the  abol- 
ition or  slavery  throughout  the  two  Amen- 
can  continents.  We  earnestly  hope  thai 
we  may  soon  congratulate  our  fellowHoiti" 
sens  of  Irish  birth  apon  the  _ 
coveiy  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
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We  reaffirm  our  nnswerviog  devotion  to 
the  National  Constitution  and  to  the  in- 
diBBduble  uuioo  of  the  States;  to  the 
autonomy  reserved  to  the  States  under  the 
ConBtitntion ;  to  the  personal  rights  and 
liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  in  the  Union,  and  especially 
to  the  sujpreme  and  sovereign  right  of 
every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native  or 
foreign  boni,  white  or  black,  to  cast  one 
free  ballot  in  public  elections,  and  to  have 
that  duly  counted.  We  hold  the  free  and 
honest  popular  ballot  and  the  just  and 
equal  representation  of  all  the  people  to 
b6  the  foundation  of  our  Bepublican  gov* 
eminent,  aod  demand  effective  legislation 
to  secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  elec- 
tions, which  are  the  fountains  of  all  public 
authority.  We  charge  that  the  present 
administration  and  the  Democratic  major* 
ity  in  Congress  owe  their  existence*  to  the 
suppression  of  the  ballot  by  a  criminal 
nullification  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of 
the  American  t^ysiem  of  |>rotection.  We 
protest  a«;ain9t  its  destruction  as  proposed 
Dy  the  President  and  his  party.  They 
serve  the  interests  of  Europe ;  we  will  sup- 
port the  interests  of  America.  We  accept 
the  issue  and  confidently  appeal  to  the 
people  for  their  judgment.  The  proteotive 
system  must  be  maintained.  Its  abandon- 
ment has  alwm^  been  followed  by  general 
disaster  to  all  interests  except  those  of 
the  usurer  and  the  sheriff.  We  denounce 
the  Mills  bill  as  destructive  to  the  general 
business,  the  labor  and  the  farming  inter- 
ests of  the  oountiy,  and  we  heartily  en- 
dorse the  consistent  and  patriotic  action  of 
the  BepuUican  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress in  opnosing  its  passage. 

We  conaemn  the  proposition  of  the 
pemoeretio  party  to  place  wool  on  the  free 
fist,  and  we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon 
shall  be  adHusted  and  maintained  so  as  to 
furnish  fall  and  adequate  protection  •  to 
that  industry. 

The  Bepublican  party  would  effect  all 
needed  reduction  of  the  national  revenue 
by  repealing  the  taxes  upon  tobacco,  which 
are  an  annoyance  and  burden  to  a^cul- 
tiire,  and  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the 
ans  and  for  mechanical  Purposes,  and  by 
such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend 
to  check  imports  of  such  articles  as  are 
produced  by  our  people,  the  production  of 
which  gives  emplo3mient  to  our  labor,  and 
release  from  import  duties  tlioife  articles  of 
fomigB  production  (except  luxuries)  the 
like  of  wnieh  cannot  be  produced  at  h<mie. 
If  there  shall  still  romam  a  larger  revenue 
dian  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  Oot- 
emment,  we  fiivor  the  entire  repeal  of  in- 
ternal taxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of 
any  part  of  our  protective  nystem  at  the 
joint  behest  of  the  whisky  trusts  and  the 
agents  of  foreign  manufacturers. 
^  We  deolare  our  hostility  to  the  introduo- 
Uon  bto  this  country  of  foreign  contract 


labor,  and  of  Chinese  labor,  alien  to  our 
civilization  and  our  Constitution,  and  we 
demand  the  ri^^d  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
istinj^  laws  against  it,  and  favor  such  im- 
mediate legislation  as  will  exclude  such 
labor  from  our  shores. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  com- 
binations of  capital  organized  in  trusts  or 
otherwise  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condi- 
tion of  trade  among  our  citizens,  and  we 
recommend  to  Congress  and  to  the  State 
Legislatures  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the 
execution  of  all  the  schemes  to  oppress  the 
people  by  undue  charges  on  their  supplies* 
or  by  the  ui^ust  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  products  to  market  We  ap* 
prove  the  legislation  by  Congress  to  pre- 
vent alike  unjust  burdens  and  unfair  dis- 
criminations between  the  States. 

We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  btatea  to  be 
homesteads  for  American  citizens  and 
settlers,  not  aliens,  which  the  Bepublican 
party  established  in  1862,  aga'nst  the  per- 
sistent opposition  of  the  Democrats  in 
Congress,  and^  which  has  brought  our  great 
western  domain  into  such  magnificent  de- 
velopment. The  restoration  of  unearned 
railroad  laud  grants  to  the  public  domain, 
for  the  use  of  the  actual  settlers,  which 
was  begun  under  the  administration  of 
President  Arthur,  should  be  continued. 
We  deny  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
ever  revoked  one  acre  to  the  people,  but 
declare  that,  by  the  joint  action  of  Be- 
publicans  and  Democrats,  about  fifty  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  unearned  landH  orijrinally 
granted  for  the  construction  of  railroadus 
ave  bi'en  restored  to  the  public  domain, 
in  pursuance  of  the  conditions  inserted  by 
the  Bepublican  party  in  the  original  grants. 
We  charge  the  Democratic  administration 
with  failure  to  execute  the  laws  securing  to 
settlers  titles  to  their  homesteads,  and  wiUi 
using  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose 
to  harass  innocent  settlers  with  spies  and 
prosecutions  under  the  false  preteuise  of  ex- 
posing frauds  and  vindicating  the  kw. 

The  (Joyemment  by  Congress  of  the 
Territories  is  based  upon  necessity  only,  to 
the  end^  that  they  may  become  States  in 
the  Union;  therefore,  whenever  the  con- 
ditions of  population,  material  resources, 
public  intelligence  and  morality  are  such  as 
to  insure  a  stable  Ooveniment  therein,  the 
people  of  such  territories  should  be  per- 
mitted, as  a  right  inherent  in  them,  the 
right  to  form  tor  themselves  congtitutions 
and  State  Governments  and  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Pending:  the  preparation 
for  statehood,  all  officers  thereof  should  be 
selected  from  the  bona-fide  residents  and 
citizens  of  the  territory  wherein  they  are 
to  serve.  South  Dakota  should  of  right  be 
immediately  admitted  as  a  State  in  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution  framed  and 
adopted  l^  her  people,  and  we  heartily  en- 
dorse the  action  of  the  Bepublican  Senate 
in  twice  nassinff  bills  for  admiMion.    Thn 
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refiUBil  of  tbe  Democratic  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  partisan  purposes,  to 
favorably  consider  these  bills,  is  a  willful 
violation  of  tbe  sacred  American  principle 
of  local  self  government  and  merits  tbe 
condemnation  of  all  just  men.  The  pend- 
ing bills  in  tbe  Senate  for  acts  to  enable  tbe 
people  of  Washington,  North  Dakota  and 
Montana  territories  to  form  Constitutions 
and  establish  State  Governments,  should  be 
passed  without  unnecessary  delay.  The  Re- 
publican party  pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its 
pK)wer  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  Ter-. 
ritories  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho 
and  Arizona  to  the  enjoyment  of  self- 
government  as  States,  such  of  them  as  are 
not  qualified  as  soon  as  they  may  become  so. 

The  political  power  of  the  Mormon 
church  in  the  Territories,  as  exercised  in 
the  past,  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions,  a 
dani^er  no  longer  to  be  suffered ; 

Therefore,  we  pledge  the^  Republican 
party  to  appropriate  legislation  asserting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation  in  all  Terri- 
tories.where  the  same  is  questioned,  and  in 
furtherance  of  that  end  to  place  upon  the 
statute  books  legislation  stringent  enough 
to  divorce  the  political  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  and  thus  stamp  out  the  attend- 
ant wickeaness  of  polygamy.    • 

The  Republican  partv  is  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  botn  gold  and  silver  as  money,  and 
condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Administration  m  its  efforts  to  demonetize 
silver. 

We  demand  the  reduction  of  letter  pos- 
tage to  one  cent  per  ounce. 

In  a  Republic  like  ours,  where  the  citi- 
zen is  the  sovereign  and  the  official  the  ser- 
vant ;  where  no  power  is  exercised  except 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  important 
that  the  sovereign — the  people — should 
possess  intelligence.  The  free  school  is  the 
promoter  of  that  intelligence  which  is  to 
preserve  us  as  a  free  nation  ;  the  State  or 
nation,  or  both  combined,  should  support 
free  institutions  of  learning  sufficient  to  af- 
ford to  every  child  growins  up  in  the  land 
the  opportunity  of  a  gooa  common  school 
education. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  prompt 
action  be  taken  by  Congress  in  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  as  will  best  secure 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  we  protest  a^inst  the 
passage  bv  Congi^ess  of  a  free  ship  bill,  as 
calculated  to  work  injustice  to  labor  by 
lessening  the  wsjB^es  of  those  engaged  in 
preparing  mateiials  as  well  as  those  di- 
rectly employed  in  our  ship  yards.  We  de- 
mand appropriations  for.  the  early  re- 
building of  our  navy ;  for  the  construction 
of  coast  fortifications  and  modem  ordnance 
and  other  approved  modern  means  of  de- 
fence for  the  protection  of  our  defenceless 
harbors  and  cities;  for  the  payment  of 
just  pensions  to  our  soldiers ;  for  neces- 
sary works  of  national  importance  in  the 
npzovement  of  harbars  and  the  channels 

^  intmud,  coastwise  and  foreign  oom- 


meroe ;  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  Atlantic,  €rulf  and 
racific  States,  as  well  as  for  the  payment 
of  the  maturing  public  debt.  This  policy 
will  give  employment  to  our  labor,  ac-  , 
tivity  to  our  various  industries,  increase 
the  security  of  our  country,  promote  trade, 
open  new  and  direct  manceta  for  our  pro* 
duce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. We  affirm  this  to  be  far  better  ibr 
our  country  than  the  Democratic  policy  of 
loaning  the  Government's  money  without 
interest  to  ^'  pet  banks/' 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  bv  the 
present  administration  has  been  aistin- 
^^uished  b^  its  inefficiency  and  its  coward- 
ice. Having  withdrawn  from  the  Senate 
all  pending  treaties  affected  by  Republi- 
can administrations  for  the.  removal  of 
foreign  burdens  and  restrictions  upon 
our  codimeroe  and  for  its  extension  into 
better  markets,  in  has  neither  effected  nor 
proposed  any  others  in  their  stead.  Pro- 
fessing adherence^  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
it  has  seen  with  idle  complacency  the  ex- 
tension of  foreign  influence  in  Central 
America  and  of  loreign  trade  everywhere 
among  our  neighbors.  It  has  refused  to 
charter,  sanction  or  encourage  an^  Amer- 
ican oi^ganization  for  constructing  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  a  work  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and  of  our  national  influence  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  trade  with  our 
Pacific  territorVf  with  South  America  and 
with  the  islands  and  further  coasts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration for  its  weak  and  unpatriotic 
treatment  of  the  fisheries  question,  and  its 
pusillanimous  surrender  of  the  essential 
privileges  to  which  our  fishing  vessels  are 
entitled  in  Canadian  ports  under  the  treaty 
of  1818,  the  reciprocal  maritime  legislation 
of  1830,  and  the  comity  of  nations,  and 
which  Canadian  fishing  vessels  receive  in 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

We  condemn  the  policy  of  the  present 
administration  and  the  Democratic  minor- 
ity in  Congress  towards  our  fisheries  as  un- 
friendly and  conspicuously  unpatriotic,  and 
as  tending  to  destroy  a  valuable  national 
industry  and  an  indispensable  resource  of 
defense  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  name  of  American  applies  alike  to 
all  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  imposes 
upon  all  alike  the  same  obligation  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws.  At  the  same  time  that 
citisenship  is  and  must  be  the  panoply  and 
safeguard  of  him  who  wears  it,  and  protect 
him,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in 
all  his  civil  rights,  it  should  and  must  af- 
ford him  protection  at  home  and  follow  and 
protect  him  abroad  in  whatever  land  he 
may  be  on  a  lawful  errand. 

The  men  who  abandoned  the  Republican 
party  in  1884  and  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  Democratic  party  have  deserted  not 
only  the  cause  or  honest  government,  of 
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sonnd  finaDoOt  of  freedom  and  purity  of  the 
ballot,  but  espeoially  have  aeserted  the 
cause  of  refonn  ia  the  civil  service.  We 
will  not  £ul  to  keep  our  pledgee  because 
they  have  broken  theirs  or  because  theur 
oandidate  haa  broken  his.  We  therefore  re- 
peat our  declaration  of  1 884,  to*wit :  *  ^  The 
refonn  of  the  Civil  Service,  auspiciously 
begun  under  the  Bepublican  administration 
^ould  be  completed  by  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  reform  system  already  estab- 
lished by  law  to  all  srades  of  the  service  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  rabrm  should  be  observed  in 
all  executive  appointments,  and  all  laws  at 
variance  with  the  object  of  existing  reform 
legislation  should  be  re];>ealed,  to  the  end 
that  the  dangers  to  free  institutions  which 
lurk  in  the  power  o|  official  patronage  may 
be  vrisely  and  effectively  avoided/' 

The  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Union  cannot  be  measured 
by  laws.  The  legislation  of  Oongress 
should  conform  to  the  pledge  made  by  a 
loyal  people,  and  be  so  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended as  to  provide  against  the  possibility 
that  any  man  who  honorably  wore  the 
Federal  uniform  shall  become  an  inmate  of 
an  almshouse,  or  dependeot  upon  private 
charity.  In  the  presence  of  an  overflow- 
ing treasury  it  would  be  a  public  scandal 
to  do  less  for  those  whose  vuorous  service 
preserved  the  Oovemment.  We  denounce 
the  hostile  spirit  shown  by  President 
Cleveland  in  his  numerous  vetoes  of 
measures  for  pension  relief,  and  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  refusioff  even^  a  consideration  of 
general  pension  legislation. 

In  support  of  the  principles  herewith 
enunciated  we  invite  the  co-operation  of 
patriotic  men  of  all  parties,  ana  especially 
of  all  workingm^,  whose  prosperity  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  free  trade 
policy  of  the  present  administration. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Boutelle  of 
Maine,  the  following  was  abto  adopted : 

'*The  fint  concern  of  all  good  govern- 
ment is  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  purity  of  the  home.  The  Re- 
publican party  cordially  sympathises  with 
all  wise  and  weU-directed  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  and  morality." 

OOMPABISOH  or  rUTFORM  PUHRI  01  GRUT 
POLITICAL  QUESTIOSS. 


PEHOCRATia 

1856— That  the 
liberal  principles 
embodied  W  Jeffer- 
son in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independ- 
ence, and  sanctioned 
in  the  Constitution, 
which   makes  ours 


EEFUBLICAN. 

1856— That  the 
maintenance  of  the 
principles  promul- 
gated in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independ- 
ence and  embodied 
in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, is  essential 


PEMOCBATia 

the  land  of  liberty 
and  the  cisylum  of 
the  oppresied  o f 
every  nation,  have 
ever  been  cardinal 
principles  in  the 
Democratic  faith; 
and  every  attempt  to 
abridge  the  present 
privil^e  of  becom- 
ing citizens  and  the 
ownen  of  soil  among 
us  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted with  the  same 
spirit  which  swept 
the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  firom  our 
statute  books. 

[Planks. 


1860— Beafilrm- 


ed. 


1864— 

1872— We  reoog^ 
nize  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  the 
laWf  and  hold  that 


EEFUBLICAlff. 

to  the  preservation 
of  our  Republican 
institutions,  and 
that  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the 
rights  of  the  States, 
and  the  union  of  the 
States  shall  be  pre- 
served; that  with  our 
Republican  Dathers, 
we  hold  it  to  be  a 
self-evident  truth 
that  all  men  are  en- 
dowed with  the  in- 
alienable rights  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  that  the 
primary  object  aiid 
ulterior  design  of 
our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment were  to  secure 
these  rights  to  all 
persons  within,  its 
exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. [Plank  1. 

1860-^That  the 
maintenance  of  the 
principles  promul- 
gated in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independ- 
ence and  embodied 
in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. ''That  all 
men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rigbts ; 
that  among  tliese 
are  life,  libertj,  and 
the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness; that  to  se- 
cure these  rights 
governments  are  in- 
stituted amon^  men, 
deriving  their  just 
powers  firom  the 
consent  of  the  gov* 
emed,"  is  essential 
to  tiie  preservation 
of  our  Bepublican 
institutions ;  and 
that  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the 
rights  of  the  States, 
and  the  Union  of 
the  States  must  and 
shall  be  preserved. 
[Plank  2. 

1864— 

X86^— 

1872-^omplete 
liberty  and  exacit 
equality  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  dvi^ 
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it  ig  the  duty  of  Gk>T- 
enunent  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  peo- 
ple to  mete  out 
e(][ual  and  exact  lus- 
tice  to  ally  of  what- 
ever nativity,  race, 
oolor^  or  persuasion^ 
religious  or  politi- 
cal [Plank  1. 


w»-. 


1880— Opposi- 
tion to  centraliza- 
tionism,  and  to  that 
dangerous  spirit  of 
encroachment 
which  tends  to  con- 
solidate the  powers 
of  all  the  aepart- 
ments  in  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  what- 
ever be  the  lorm  of 
Government,  a  real 
darH>ti8m. 

lPUnk2. 


BEFUBLICAir. 

political  and  public 
rights  should  oe  es- 
tablished and  efiec- 
tually  maintained 
throughout  the  Un- 
ion by  efficient  and 
appropriate  State 
and  Federal  Legis- 
lation. Neither  the 
law  nor  its  adminis- 
tration should  ad- 
mit any  discrimina- 
tion in  respect  of 
citizens  by  reasons 
of  race,  creed,  color 
or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

g 'lank  8. 
United 
States  of  America  is 
a  Nation  not  a 
league.  By  the  com- 
bined workings  of 
the  National  and 
State  Governments, 
under  their  respec- 
t  i  V  e  ^  constitutions, 
the  rights  of  every 
citizen  are  secured 
at  home  or  abroad, 
and  the  common 
welfare  promoted. 

1880— 1%€  consti- 
tution of  ike  United 
States  is  a  supreme 
law  and  not  a  mere 
eoyUract.  Out  of 
confederate  States  it 
made  a  sovereign 
nation.  Some  pow- 
ers are  denied  to  the 
nation,  while  others 
are  denied  to  the 
States,  but  the 
boundary  between 
the  powers  dele- 
gated and  those  re- 
served b  to  be  de- 
termined bv  the  Na- 
tional, and  not  b\ 
the  State  tribunal. 
rCheezs.1 
[Plank  1 
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1864— That  this 
convention  does  €x- 
f^icithf  declare^  as 
the  sense  of  the 
American  people, 
that  after  four  years 
of  failure  to  restore 
me  Union  6y  the  «v* 
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1864— That  it  is 
the  highest  duty  of 
every  American  cit- 
i  z  e  n  to  maintain 
against  all  their 
enemies  the  int^- 
rity  of  the  Union 
and  the  paramount 
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periment  of  war, 
durinff  which,  un- 
der the  pretense  of 
a  military  nece8Bil7 
or  war-power  higher 
than  the  Constitu- 
tiouy  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  has  been 
disregarded  in  every 
part^  and  public  lil>- 
ertv  ana  private 
right  alike  titxlden 
down,  and  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of 
the  countrjr  essen- 
tially impaired,  jus- 
tice, humanity,  lib- 
erty, and  the  public 
weliare  demand  that 
immediate  efforts  he 
made  for  a  cessation 
of  hostUitieSy  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate 
convention  of  the 
States,  or  other 
peaceable  means, 
to  the  end  that,  at 
the  earliest  practi- 
cable moment  peace 
may  be  restored  on 
the  basis  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  of  tiie 
States. 

[Ist  resolution. 
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authority  of  th« 
Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  lay- 
ing aside  all  differ- 
ences  of  political 
opinions,  we  pledge 
ouraelves  -as  XJnioii 
men,  animated  hf 
a  common  senti- 
ment, and  aiming  at 
a  common  object,  to 
do  eveiythinj;  in 
our  power  to  aid  the 
Government,  in 
quellinffby  force  of 
arms  uie  rebellion 
now  raging  against 
its  authori^,  and  in 
bringing  to  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  theii 
crimes  the  rebeli 
and  traitors  array  al 
against  it. 

That  we  approve 
the  determination 
of  the  GJovemment 
of  the  United  States 
not  to  compromise 
with  rebels,  or  to 
offer  them  any  terms 
of  peace,  except 
sucn  as  may  m 
based  upon  an  un- 
conditional sur- 
render of  their  hoe- 
tUitY  and  a  ret  tun 
to  their  just  allegi- 
ance to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and 
that  we  call  upon 
the  Qovemment  to 

fwminfttin    this   pOSI* 

tion  and  to  proee- 
cute  the  war  wiUi 
the  utmost  possible 
vigor  to  the  com- 
plete suppression  of 
the  rebeibon,  in  lull 
reliance  upon  the 
self-Bacrificuur  pa- 
triotism, the  neroic 
valor,  and  the  nn- 
dyiuff  devotion  of 
the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  country 
and  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

[IstandSdresolii- 
tions.] 


DEMOCBATIC. 

1856— That  we 
recognize  the  right 


HEFCBLICAK. 
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of  the  people  in  all 
the  Territories,  in- 
cludinff  Kansas  and 
NebraBca,  acting 
through  uie  l^ally 
and  fairly  expressed 
will  of  ft  majority  of 
actual  residents, 
and  wherever  the 
number  of  their  in- 
habitants justifies  it| 
to  form  a  constitu- 
tion *  *  *  and 
be  admitted  into  the 
Union  upon  terms 
of  perfect  equality 
with  the  other 


BEFUBLIGAX. 

tutional  rights  of 
the  people  of  Kan- 
sas have  been  fraud- 
ulently and  violent- 
ly taken  from  them ; 
their  territory  has 
been  invaded  by  an 
armed  force;  spur- 
ious and  pretended 
legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  of- 
ficers have  been  set 
over  them,  by  whose 
usurped  authority, 
sustained  by  the 
military  power  of 
the  Government, 
tyrannical  and  un- 
constitutional laws 
have  been  enacted 
and  enforced;  the 
right  of  the  neople 
to  keep  ana  bear 
arms  has  been  in- 
fringed ;  test-oaths 
of  an  extraordinary 
and  entaneling  na- 
ture have  been  im- 
posed as  a  condition 
of  exercising  the 
right  of  Buffirage 
and  holding  office; 
the  right  of  an  ac- 
cused person  to  a 
speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  Impartial 
Jury  has  been  de- 
nied; the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  se- 
cure in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers, 
and  effects  against 
nnreasonab 1 e 
searches  and  seiz- 
ures, has  been  vio- 
lated; they  have 
been  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  and  prop- 
erty without  due 
?rocess  of  law ;  that 
he  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the 
press  has  been 
abridged;  the  right 
to  choose  their  rep- 
resentatives  has 
been  made  of  no 
effect ;  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  arsons 
have  been  instigated 
and  encouraged, 
and  the  offenders 
have  been  allowed 
to  go  unpunished; 
that  all  these  things 
have  been  done 


PSJiOO&ATXa 
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1860*-Thai  when 
the  settlers  in  a  Ter- 
ritory, having  an  ad- 
equate population, 
form  a  State  Consti- 
tution, the  right  of 
sovereignty  com- 
mences, and,  being 
consummated  by  ad- 
mission into  the  Un- 
ion, they  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with 
the  people  of  other 
States ;  and  the  State 
thusoiganized  ought 
to  be  admitted  into 
the  Federal  Union, 
whether  its  consti- 
tution prohibits  or 
reco^izees  the  insti- 
tutionof  slavery. 
[Plank  8,  Breckin- 
ridge, Dem. 


1864— 

1868  — After  the 
most  solemn  and 
unanimous  pledge  of 
both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  prosecute  the 
war  exclusively  for 
the  maintenance  of 
the  Government  and 
the  nreservation  of 
the  Union  under  the 
Constitution,  it  [the 
Republican  party] 
has  repeatedly  vio- 


REPUBLIOAK. 

with  the  knowledge, 
sanctioii,  and  pro- 
curement of  the 
p  r  e  8  e  n  t  Adminis-. 
{ration,  and  that  for 
this  high  crime 
against  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Union, 
and  humanity,  we 
arraign  the  Admin- 
istration, the  Presi- 
dent, his  advisers, 
agents,  supporters, 
apologists,  and  ac- 
cessories, either  be- 
fore or  after  the  fiict, 
before  the  country 
and  before  the 
world;  and  that  it 
is  our  fixed  purpcvie 
to  bring  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  tb««ie 
atrocious  outrages 
and  their  accovt- 
plicesto  a  sure  aiid 
condign  p  u  n  i  s  li- 
ment.         [Plank  8. 

1860  — That  the 
maintenance  invio- 
late of  the  riffhts  of 
the  States,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  of 
each  State  to  order 
and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutiona 
according  to  its  own 
jud^ent  exclusive- 
ly, IS  essential  to  that 
balance  of  power  on 
which  the  perfection 
and  endurance  of  oui 
political  fabric  de- 
pends; and  we  de- 
nounce the  lawless 
invasion  by  armed 
force  of  the  soil  of 
any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  un- 
der what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest 
of  crimes. 

[Plank  4 

1864— 

1868— We  con- 
gratulate the  coun- 
try on  the  assured 
success  of  the  recon« 
struction  policy  of 
Consress,  as  evinced 
by  the  adoptiooi  in 
the  maiority  of  the 
States  lately  in  re- 
bellion, of  constitu- 
tions securing  eq^ual 
civil  and  political 
rights  to  all;  and  it 
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lated  that  most  sa* 
cred  pledge'  under 
whicli  alone  waa  ral- 
lied that  noble  yoI- 
unteer  army  which 
carried  our  flaff  to 
victory.  Instead  of 
restoring  the  Union, 
it  has,  80  &r  as  in  its 
pover,  diaeolved  it^ 
and  subjected  ten 
States,  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  to 
military  despotism 
and  neno  snprema- 

S.  It  nas  nullified 
ere  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury ;  it  has 
abolished  the  kabetu 
corpus,  that  most  sa- 
cred writ  of  liberty ; 
it  has  overthrown  tne 
freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press:  it  has 
substituted  arbitrary 
seizures  and  arrests, 
and  military  trials 
and  secretstar-cham- 
ber  inquisitions  for 
the  constitutional 
tribunals ;  it  has 
disrc^;arded  in  time 
of  peace  tiie  right  of 
the  people  to  be  free 
horn  searches  and 
seizures ;  it  has  en- 
tered the  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  and 
eyen  tne  priyate 
rooms  of  inmyidualsy 
and  seized  their  pri- 
vate papers  and  let- 
ters witnout  any  spe- 
cific charge  or  notice 
of  affidavit,  as  re- 
quired by  the  or- 
ganic law;  it  has 
converted  the  Amer- 
can  Capitol  into  a 
bastile ;  it  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of 
spies  and  official  es- 
pionage to  which  no 
constitutional  mon- 
archy of  Europe 
would  now  dare  to 
resort;  it  has  abol- 
ished the  right  of 
appeal  on  important 
constitutional  ques- 
tions to  the  supreme 
judicial  tribunals, 
and  threatens  to  cur- 
tail or  destroy^  its 
original  jurisdiction 
whidi  is  irrevocably 


BSPtTBUOAJr. 

Is  the  duty  of  the 
GKyvemment  to  sus- 
tain those  institu- 
tions and  prevent 
the  people  of  such 
Btat^  from  being 
•remitted  to  a  state 
of  anarchy. 


DEMOC7RATIO. 

vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution, while  the 
learned  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  been  sub- 
jected to  tiie  most 
atrocious  calumnies, 
merely*  because  he 
would  not  prostitute 
his  high  ofDce  to  the 
support  of  the  false 
anopartisan  charffes 
preferred  against  Uie 
fttaident.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Under  its  repeated 
assaults  the  pillars 
of  the  Government 
are  rocking  on  their 
base,  and  should  it 
succeed  in  Novem- 
ber next  and  inaugu- 
rate its  President^  we 
will  meet  as  a  sub- 
jected and  conauered 
people,  amid  the 
ruins  of  liberty  and 
the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

1872— Local  self- 
government  with 
nnpartial  suffrage, 
I  viil  ffuard  the  rights 
'f  all  citizens  more 
fc^ureljr  than  any 
centralized  power. 
The  public  welfare 
requires  the  supre- 
macy of  the  civil 
over  the  military  au- 
tiiority,  and  freedom 
of  persons  under  the 
protection  of  the  kor 
beas  corptu.  We  de- 
mand for  the  indi- 
vidual the  largest 
liberty  consistent 
witii  public  order; 
for  the  State  self- 
govemment)  and  for 
the  nation  a  return 
to  the  methods  of 
peace  and  the  con- 
stitutional limita- 
tions of  power. 

[Plank  4 

188a->*"Home 
Bule."    [Planks. 


1872  — We  hold 
that  ConffresB  and 
the  President  have 
only  fulfilled  an  im- 
perative dnty  in 
their  measures  lor 
the  suppression  of 
violent  and  treason- 
able organizatioDi  in 
certain  lately  re^iel- 
lious  r^ons,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the 
ballot-box;  and, 
therefore,  they  are 
entitied  to  theuiankB 
of  the  nation. 

[Phinkll 


1880- 


DEMOCBATia 

1856— That  the 
Constitution  does 
not  confer  upon  the 
general  Qovemment 
toe  power  to  oom- 


1856^That  ap- 
propriations by  con- 
gress for  the  im- 
provement  of  riven 
and  harbors  of  a  oik 
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mence  and  carry  on 
a  general  system  of 
internal  improve- 
ments.   [Plank  2. 


1800— 'Beafflnned* 


1868— 
1872— 
18T6— 

1880— Flank  2  of 
1806  reaffirmed. 


BEPtTBIiICAN.        I 

tional  character,  re- 
quired for  the  ac- 
commodation and 
Becority  of  our  exist- 
ing commerce,  are 
authorised  by  the 
Constitution  and 
justified  by  the  obli- 
gation of  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the 
lives  ana  property 
of  its  citizens. 

[Plank  7. 

186(^-That  ap- 
propriations by  Con- 
mss  for  river  and 
narbor  improve- 
ments of  a  national 
character,  required 
for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  security  of 
an  existing  com- 
merce, are  author- 
ised by  the  Constitu- 
tion apd  justified  by 
the  obligation  of 
Covemment  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and 
property  of  its  dti- 
xens.    TPlank  15. 

1864— 

1868— 

1872— 

1876— 

1880—  *  »  »  That 
we  deem  it  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  de- 
velop and  improve 
our  seaooast  and 
harbors,  but  insist 
that  further  subsi- 
dies to  private  per- 
sons or  corporations 
must  cease. 


DEMOC&ATia 


he  Vatluua  IMIw  Md  IntevMt,  tlM  Pnlilte 

Cndlty  RepiMdIJitioikt  etc 

DEMOORATia                   RKFUBLIOAN. 

186i—                          1864— That    the 

National  faith, 
pledged  for  the  re- 
demption of  the 
pubuc  debt,  must  be 
kept  inviolate,  and 
that  for  this  purpose 
we  recommend  eco- 
nomy and  ri^d  re- 
sponsibility m  the 
public  expenditures, 
and  a  vigorous  and 
just  system  of  taxa- 
tion; and  that  it  is 
tbe  doty  of  every 


1868— Paymentof 
the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  as 
rapidly  as  practica- 
ble ;  all  moneys 
drawn  from  the  peo- 
ple by  taxation,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  is 
requisite  for  the  ne« 
ceasities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, economi- 
cally administered, 
being  honestly  ap- 
plied to  such  pay- 
ment, and  where  the 
obligations  of  the 
(jk>vernment  do  not 
expressly  state  upon 
their  face,  or  the  law 
under  which  they 
were  issued  does  not 
provide  that  they 
shall  be  paid  in  coin, 
they  ou^ht,  in  right 
and  in  justice,  to  be 
paid  in  the  latofiU 
money  of  the  United 
States.        [Plank  8. 

Equal  taxation  of 
every  species  of  pro- 
perty according  to 
its  real  value,  in- 
cluding Grovemment 
bonds  and  other 
public  securities. 

CPlanki. 


1872  — We  de- 
mand  a  system  of 
Federal  taxation 
which  shall  not  un- 
neceesarily  interfere 
with  the  industries 
of  the  people,  and 


BBPUBLIOi:ir. 

loyal  State  to  sustain 
the  credit  and  pro- 
mote the  use  of  the 
National  currency. 
[Plank  10. 

1868  —  We  de- 
nounce all  forms  of 
repudiation  as  a  Na- 
tional crime ;  and 
the  National  honor 
requires  the  pay* 
mentof  the  public 
indebtedness  in  the 
uttermost  good  £uth 
to  all  cr^tors  at 
home  and  abroad, 
not  only  according 
to  the  letter,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  laws 
under  which  it  was 
contracted. 

[Plank  8. 

It  is  due  to  the 
labor  of  the  nation 
that  taxation  should 
be  equalized  and  re- 
duoed  as  rapidbr  as 
the  national  udth 
will  permit. 

[Plank  4. 

The  national  debt^ 
contracted  as  it  has 
been  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union 
for  all  time  to  comei 
should  be  extendea 
over  a  &ir  period  for 
redemption;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  Con* 
gress  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest 
thereon  whenever  it 
can  be  honestly 
done.      [Plank  5. 

That  the  best  po- 
licy to  diminish  <mx 
burden  of  debt  is  to 
80  improve  our  cred- 
it that  capitalists 
will  seek  to  loan  us 
money  at  lower  rates 
of  interest  than  wo 
now  pay  and  must 
continue  to  pay  so 
long  as  repudk&on, 
partial  or  total,  open 
or  covert^  is  threat- 
ened or  suspected. 
[Plank  6. 

1872—  *  ♦  ♦  A 
uniform  national 
currency  has  been 
provided,  repndia^ 
tion  frowned  down, 
the  national  credit 
sostained  under  tlie 
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which  shall  provide 
the  means  necessa- 
ly  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  the  Govern* 
ment,  economically 
administered,  the 
pensions,  the  inter- 
est on  the  public 
debt,  and  a  mode- 
rate reduction  at 
nually  of  the  princi 
pal  thereof.  *  *  * 

The  public  credit 
must  oe  sacredly 
maintained,  and  we 
denounce  repudiar 
tion  in  evei^  form 
and  guise.  [Plank  7. 

1876— Reform  is 
necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  sound  curren- 
cy, restore  the  pub- 
he  credit,  and  main- 
tain the  national 
bcuor. 


1880—*  »  ♦  Hon- 
est money — ^the 
strict  maintenance 
of  the  public  faith 
—consisting  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  pa- 
per convertible  into 
coin  on  demand; 
the  strict  mainte- 
nance of  the  public 
fluth,  State  and  na- 
tional.   [Plank  8. 


BEPUBLIOAS*. 

most  extraordinary 
burdens,  and  new 
bonds  negotiated  at 
lower  rat^  *  * 
[Plank  1. 
We  denounce  re- 
pudiation of  the 
public  debt,  in  any 
form  of  dii^uise,  as 
a  national  crime. 
We  witness  with 
pride  the  reduction 
of  the  poncipal  of 
the  debt^  and  of  the 
rates  of  interest  upon 
the  balance. 

[Plank  18. 

1876— In  the  first 
act  of  Congress 
signed  by  President 
Grant,  the  National 
Government  as- 
sumed  to  remove 
any  doubts  of  its 
purpose  to  discharge 
all  just  obligations 
to  the  public'credi- 
tors.  and  "  solemnly 
pledged  its  faith  to 
make  provision  at 
the  earliest  practica- 
ble period  for  the 
redemption  of  the 
Unitea  States  notes 
in  coin.''  Commer^ 
cial  prosperity,  pub- 
lic morals^  and  na- 
tional credit  demand 
that  this  promise  be 
ftilfilled  Dy  a  con- 
tinuance and  steady 
progress  to  specie 
payment.   [Plank  4. 

1880— It  [the  Re- 
publican piulY]  has 
raised  the  value  of 
our  paper  currency 
from  88  per  cent,  to 
the  par  of  gold  [ap- 
plause] ;  it  has  re- 
stored, upon  a  solid 
basis,  payment  in 
coin  of  all  national 
obligations,  and  has 
given  us  a  currency 
absolutely  good  and 
eaual  in  every  part 
or  our  extended 
country  [applause] ; 
it  has  lilted  the 
credit  of  the  nation 
from  the  point  of 
where  6  per  cent, 
bonds  sola  at  86,  to 
ttiat  where  4   per 
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cent  bonds  are 
eagerly  sought  at  a 
premium. 

[Preamble. 


DEMOCBATia 

1872  —  A  speedy 
return  to  specie  pay- 
ment is  aemanded 
alike  by  the  highest 
considerations  of 
commercial  morali- 
ty and  honest  gov- 
ernment. 

[Plank  8. 

1876  —  We  de- 
nounce the  financial 
imbecility  and  im- 
morality of  that 
party,  which,  during 
eleven  y earsof 
peace,  has  made  no 
advance  towa^  re- 
sumption, no  prepa- 
ration for  resump- 
tion, but  instead  has 
obstructed  resump- 
tion, by  wasting  our 
resources  ana  ex- 
hausting all  our  sur- 
plus income;  and, 
while  annually  pro- 
fessing to  intend  a 
speedy  return  to 
specie  payments, 
has  annually  enac- 
ted fresh  hindrances 
thereto.  Ab  such 
hindrance  «m  de- 
nounce  the  resump- 
tion clause  of  the  ad 
of  1S7 5 f  andv>e  here 
demand  its  repeal, 

1880— ♦  ♦  *  Hon- 
est money,  ♦  *  * 
consisting  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  pa- 
per convertible  into 
coin  on  demand. 


BEPUBLIGAir. 

1872—*  ♦  »  Our 
excellent  national 
currency    will     be 

rscted  by  a  spee- 
resumption    of 
specie  payment. 
[PLinklS. 


1876— In  the  fin* 
act  of  Congress 
signed  by  President 
Grant,  the  National 
Government  as- 
sumed to  remove 
any  doubts  of  its 
purpose  to  disdiaige 
all  lUst  obligations 
to  tne  public  credi- 
tors, and  solemnlv 
pledged  its  fiiita 
to  make  provision 
at  the  "earliest 
practicable  period 
for  the  redemption 
of  the  United  States 
notes  in  coin."  Com- 
mercial prosperity, 
public  morals  ana 
national  credit  de- 
mand that  this  pro* 
mise  be  fulfillea  2y 
a  continuous  aand 
steady  .  progress  to 
specie  payment. 

ISSO—  *  *  *  It 
[theRepublican 
party]  has  restored^ 
upon  a  solid  ham, 
payment  in  coin  of 
all  National  obli- 
g  a  t  i  o  n  s ,  and  has 
given  us  a  currency 
absolutely  good  ana 
equal  in  every  y^ 
of  our  extencM 
country. 


DEMOCKATia 

1868  —  Resolved, 
That  this  conven- 
tion sympathize  oor- 
d  i  a  1 1  y  with  the 
working  men  of  the 
United    States    ia 


BEFUBUOAS 

1868^ 
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their  efforts  to  pn^ 
tectthe  rights  and 
interests  or  the  la- 
boring classes  of  the 
ooan^. 


VEFUBtlCAJSr. 


.1880— ^The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  the 
friend  of  labor  and 
the  laboring  man, 
and  pl^^es  itself  to 
protect  him  alike 
against  the  cormo- 
rant and  the  com- 
mune. [Plank  18. 


BEMOCRATIO. 

1866  —  The  time 
lias  come  for  the 
people  of  the  United 
States  to  declare 
tiiemselves  in  favor 
of  ♦  *  *  progressive 
free  trade  through- 
out the  world,  Dy 
solemn  manifesta- 
tions, to  place  their 
moral  influence  as 
the  side  of  their  suc- 
cessful example. 
[Resolve  i. 

Tliat  justice  and 
sound  policy  forbid 
the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  foster  one 
branch  of  industry 
to  the  detriment  of 
any  other,  or  to 
cherish  the  interests 
of  one  portion  to 
the  injury  of  another 
portion  of  our  com- 
mon country. 

[Pknk4. 


1872— Amonff  the 
questions  which 
press  for  attention  is 
that  which  concerns 
the  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  and 
the  Republican  par- 
ty recognizes  the  du- 
ly of  so  shaping  le- 
gslation  as  to  secure 
11  protection  and 
the  amplest  field  for 
Gapital,and  for  labor, 
the  creator  of  capital 
the  largest  opportu- 
nities and  a  just 
share  of  the  mutual 
profits  of  these  two 
great  servants  of  ci- 
vilization. 

[Plank  11. 
1880— 


REFUBLICAH. 

1860— 


DEMOCRATIC 

1800— Reafirmed. 


1864— 

1868—  ♦  *  •  A 
tariff  for  revenue 
upon  foreign  im- 
ports, andsuch  equal 
taxation  under  the 
Internal  Revenue 
laws  as  will  afford 
incidental  protec- 
tion to  domestic 
manufactures,  and 
as  wUl,  without  im- 
pairing the  revenue^ 
mipose  the  least 
burden  upon  and 
best  promote  and 
encourage  the  great 
industrial  interests 
of  the  country. 

[Plank  6. 

1872— ****Re- 
cognizing  that  there 
are  in  our  midst 
honest  but*  irrecon- 
cilable differences  of 
opinion  with  regard 
to  the  respective 
systems  of  protection 
and  free  trade,  we 
remit  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  the 
people  in  their  Con- 
gressional districts, 
and  to  the  decision 
of  the  Congress 
thereon,  wholly  free 
from  executive  in- 


REPUBLICAV. 

1860— That,  while 
providing  revenue 
for  the  support  of 
the  general  Govern- 
ment by  duties  upon 
imports,  sound  poli- 
cy requires  such  aa 
adjustment  of  these 
imposts  as  to  encour- 
age the  development 
of  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  whole 
country ;  and  we 
commend  that  poli- 
cv  of  national  ex- 
changes which  se- 
cures to  the  work- 
ingmen  liberal  wa- 
ges, to  agriculture  re- 
munerative prices. 
to  mechanics  ana 
manufacturers  an 
adecjuate  reward  for 
their  skill,  labor,  and 
enterprise,  and  to 
the  nation  commer- 
cial prosperity  and- 
independence. 

[Plank  12. 

1864— 

1868— 


1872—  »  ♦  ♦  » 
Revenue  except 
so  much  as  may 
be  derived  from  a 
tax  upon  tobacco 
and  liquors,  should 
be  raised  by  duties 
upon  importations, 
the  details  of  which 
should  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  aid  in  securing 
remunerative  wages 
to  labor,  and  pro- 
mote the  indusmea 
prosperity,  and 

growth  of  the  whole 
country.  [Plimk  7. 
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DEMOCRATTC. 

tezference  or  dicta- 
tion.      [Plank  6. 

1876— ♦**♦  Wt 
demand  thai  M 
custom-house  taxor 
tion  shall  be  onlt/Jbr 
revenue, 

[Plank  11. 


1880^  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  A 
tariff  for  revenue  on- 
ly. [Plank  8. 


BEFUBLICAjr. 


1876— The  reve- 
nue necessary  for 
current  expendi- 
tures and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  public 
debt  must  be  largely 
derived  from  duties 
upon  importations, 
wnich  so  mr  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  ad- 
justed to  promote 
the  interests  of 
American  labor  and 
advance  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  whole 
country.  [Plank  8. 

1880— Keafirmed. 


ViBUOCBATtC 


BAmtmUmiu 


DEMOCBATIC. 

1876— The  false 
issue  with  which 
they  [the  Republi- 
cans] would  enkindle 
sectarian  strife  in  re- 
spect to  the  public 
schools,  of  which 
the  ^ablishment 
and  support  belong 
exclusively  to  the 
several  States,  and 
which  the  Democror 
tic  party  has  cherish- 
ed from  their  foun- 
dation, and  is  resolv- 
eil  to  maintain  with- 
out prejudice  or 
preference  for  any 
class,  sect,  or  creea, 
and  without  larges- 
ses from  the  Trea- 
sury to  any. 

1880— **  ♦Com- 
mon Schools  foster- 
id  and  protected. 
[Plank  2. 


R^PUBLICAK. 

1876— The  public 
school  system  of  the 
several  States  is  the 
bulwark  of  the 
American  Republic, 
and  with  a  view  to 
its  security  and  per- 
manence we  recom- 
mend an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United 
States,  forbidding 
the  application  of 
any  public  funds  or 
property  for  the  ben- 
efit of  any  schools  or 
institutions  under 
sectarian  control. 
[Plank  4. 


1880— The  work 
of  popular  education 
is  one  left  to  the 
care  of 'the  several 
States,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  aid 
that  work  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  constitu- 
tional ability.  The 
intelligence  of  the 
nation  is  but  the 
ftgl^egate  of  the  in- 
telligence in  the 
several  States,  and 
the  destiny  of  the 
Nation     must     be 


KEHTBLICAN. 

guided,  not  by  the 
genius  of  any  one 
State,  but  by  tiie 
aven^  genius  of 
alL         [Plank  8. 


Itaitgf  to  Vskm  Boldton  and  Sailors. 


BEMOCRATia 

1864— That  the 
sympathy  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  ib 
heartily  ana  earnest- 
ly extended  to  the 
soldiery  of  our  army 
and  sailors  of  our 
navy,  who  are  and 
have  Deen  in  the  field 
and  on  the  sea  under 
the  flag  of  ouroonn- 
tnr,  and,  in  the  event 
of  its  attaining  pow- 
er, they  will  receive 
all  the  care,  protec- 
tion, and  regard  that 
the  brave  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the 
Republic  so  nobly 
earned.  [Plank  6. 


1868— **»»•»* 
That  our  soldiers 
and  sailors,  who  car- 
ried the  flag  of  our 
country  to  victory, 
against  a  most  gal- 
lant and  determined 
foe,  must  ever  be 
gratefully  remem- 
bered, and  aU  the 
guarantees  given  in 
their  favor  must  be 
fJEuthfuUy  carried 
into  execution« 


B£PUBLICAN. 

1864— That  tlie 
thanksof  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  due 
to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  army 
and  navy,  who  have 

Seriled  their  lives  in 
efense  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  honor  of 
its  flag;  that  the  na- 
tion owes  to  them 
some  permanent  re- 
cognition of  their  pa- 
triotism and  their 
valor,  and  ample  and 
permanent  provi- 
sion for  those  of  their 
survivors  who  have 
received  disabling 
and  honorable 

wounds  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  countiy; 
and  that  tiie  memoi^ 
ies  of  those  who  have 
fiftllen  in  its  defence 
shall  be  held  in 
grateful  and  ever- 
lasting remem- 
brance. [Plank  4w 

186&--Of  aU  who 
were  faithful  in  the 
trials  of  the  late  war, 
there  were  none  en- 
titled to  more  espe- 
cial honor  than  the 
brave  soldiers  and 
seamen  who  endured 
the  hardships  of 
campaign  andcmiae 
and  imperiled  their 
lives  in  the  service 
of  their  countiy: 
the  bounties  and 
pensions  provided 
by  the  laws  for  these 
brave  defenders  of 
the  nation  are  obli* 
eations  never  to  be 
mrgotten ;  the  wi- 
dows and  orphans  of 
the  gallant  dead  are 
the  wards  of  the  peo> 
pie— a  sacred  legacy 
Dequeathed  to  tfaitt 
nation's  care. 

[Plank  10. 
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JXBMOCBJLTIC. 

1872-^  ♦  We 
member  with  grati- 
tude the  heroism 
and  sacrifioes  of  the 
Boldien  and  sailors 
of  the  BepnbliCy  and 
no  act  or  ours  shall 
ever  detract  from 
their  Justly  earned 
fame  for  the  ihll  re- 
ward of  their  patriot- 
jiair         [Ph&nk  9. 


187^— *»*  The 
soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Bepublic,  and 
the  widows  and  or- 

Ehans  of  those  who 
ave  fidlen  in  battle, 
have  a  jnst  claim 
upon  the  care,  pro- 
tection, and  ffrati- 
tude  of  their  f^ow- 
citizens. 
[Last  resolution. 

188a-- 


BEPUBLICAK. 

1872— We  hold  in 
nndpng  honor  the 
soldiers  and  sailors 
whose  yalor  saved 
the  Union.     Their 

tensions  are  a  sacred 
ebt  of  the  nation, 
and  the  widows  ana 
orphans  of  those 
who  died  for  their 
country  are  entitled 
to  the  care  of  a  gen- 
erous and  grateful 
people.  We  favor 
such  additional  le- 
gislation as  will  ex- 
tend the  bounty  of 
the  Qovernment  to 
all  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  were 
honorably  discharg- 
ed, and  who  in  the 
line  of  dut^  became 
disabled,  without  re- 
gard to  the  length  of 
service  or  the  cause 
of  such  discharge. 
[Plank  8. 
1876— The  pled^ 
which  the  nation 
has  given  to  her 
soldiers  and  sailors 
must  be  Mfilled, 
and  a  grateful  people 
will  always  hold, 
thpse  who  imperiled 
their  lives  for  the 
country's  preserva- 
tion, in  the  kindest 
remembrance. 

[Plank  14 
1880— That  the 
obligations  of  the 
Bepublic  to  the  men 
who  preserved  its  in- 
tegrity in  the  day  of 
battle  are  undimin- 
ished by  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  years  since 
their  final  victory. 
To  do  them  honor 
is  and  shall  forever 
be  the  grateful  pri- 
vilege and  sacred 
duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


DBMOGltATia 

1860— Thatthe  De- 
mocracy of  the  Uni- 
ted States  recognize 
it  as  the  imperative 


REFUBBICAK. 

1860— The  Re- 
publican party  is 
opposed  to  any 
cnange  in  our  na- 


DElCOGBATia 

duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the 
naturalixed  citixen 
in  all  his  rights, 
whether  at  home  or 
in  foreign  lands,  to 
the  same  extent  as 
its  native-bom  ci- 
tizens.   [Plank  6. 


1864— 

1868  —  Equal 
rights  and  protec- 
tion for  naturalized 
and  native-bom  citi- 
zens at  home  and 
abroad,  the  assertion 
of  American  nation- 
ality which  shall 
command  the  re- 
spect of  foreign 
powers,  and  fiimish 
an  example  and  en- 
couragement to  peo- 
ple straggling*  for 
national  int^rity, 
constitutional  uber- 
t^,  and  individual 
rights  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights 
of  naturalized  citi- 
zens against  the  ab- 
solute doctrine  of 
immutable  allegi- 
ance, and  the  claims 
of  foreign  powers  to 
punish  them  for  al- 
tered crime  com- 
mitted beyond  their 
jurisdiction. 

[Plank  8. 


1871— 


BBFUBLIGAN. 

turalization  laws,  or 
any  State  legislation 
bv  which  the  rights 
or  citizenship  hith- 
erto accordea  to  im- 
migrants from  for- 
eign lands  shall  be 
abridged  or  impair- 
ed ;  and  in  favor  of 
giving  a  full  and  ef- 
cient  protectiou  to 
the  right  of  all  clas- 
ses of  citizens, 
whether  native  or 
naturalized,  both 
home  and  abroad. 
[Plank  14. 
1864— 

1868— The  doc- 
trine of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  other  £ur(H 
pean  Powers,  tluit 
Decause  a  man  is 
once  a  subject  he  If 
always  so,  must  br 
resisted  at  every 
hazard  by  the  Uuf' 
ted  States  as  a  re^ 
lie  of  feudal  times, 
not  authorized  b^ 
the  laws  of  nations, 
and  at  war  with  our 
national  honor  and 
independence.  Nsr 
turauzed  citizens  are 
entitled  to  protec- 
tion in  all  their 
rights  of  citizenship 
as  though  they  w  ere 
native-bom ;  and  no 
citizen  of  the  United 
States,  native  or  na- 
turalized, must  foe 
liable  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment  by 
any  foreign  power 
for  acts  done  or 
words  spoken  in  this 
country ;  and,  if  so 
arrested     and     im- 

Srisoned,  it  is  the 
uty  of  ihe  Oovem- 
ment  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf. 

[Plank  9. 
1872  — The  doc- 
trine of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  other  Eu- 
ropean Powers  con- 
cerning allegiance 
— ^''once  a  subject 
always  a  subject  "•— 
having  at  laitf 
thrcuah  the  ^f>rU 
of  ike  BepwSiioam 
party,    been    abaatir 
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DBMOCRATia 


1876- 


1880— 


BSPUBUCAN. 

doned,  and  the  Ame- 
rican idea  of  the  in- 
dividual's right  to 
transfer  allegiance 
haying  been  accep- 
ted by  European 
nations^  it  is  the 
duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  guard  with 
jealous  care  the 
rights  of  adopted 
citizens  against  the 
assumption  of  unau- 
thorised claims  by 
their  former  Qoy- 
emmentSj  and  we 
uive  contmued  care- 
ful encouragement 
and  protection  of 
voluntary  immigra- 
tion.       rPlank9. 

1876— -It  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  l^e 
Government  so  to 
modify  existing  trea- 
ties with  European 
governments,  that 
the  same  protection 
shall  be  afforded  to 
the  adopted  Ameri- 
can citizen  that  is 
giveh  to  the  native- 
bom,  and  that  all 
necessary  laws 
should  be  passed  to 
protect  emigrants  in 
the  absence  of  pow- 
er in  the  State  for 
that  purpose. 

[Plank  10. 

1880—    ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

Everywhere  the  pro- 
tection accorded  to  a 
citizen  of  American 
birth  must  be  se- 
cured to  citizens  by 
American  adoption. 
[Plank  6. 


Thfe  dUiMM* 


DEMOCRATIC. 

1876— Beform  is 
necessary  to  correct 
the  omissions  of  a 
Republican  C  o  n  - 
gress,  and  the  errors 
of  our  treaties  and 
our  diplomacy, 
which  nave  stripped 
our  fellow-citizens 
of  foreign  birth  and 
kindred  race  re- 
crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic, of  the  shield  of 
American     citizen- 


KEPUBLICAN. 

1876— It  is  the 
immediate  duty  of 
Conpess  to  fully  in- 
vestigate the  effect 
of  the  immigration 
and  importation 
of  Mongolians  upon 
the  moral  and  ma- 
terial interests  of  the 
country. 

[Plank  11. 


VBMOC&JLTIC. 

ship,  and  have  ex- 
posed our  brethren 
of  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  incursions  of 
a  race  not  sprung 
from  the  same  great 
parent  stock,  and  in 
fact  now  by  law  de- 
nied citizenship 
through  naturaliza- 
tion as  being  neither 
accustomed  to  the 
traditions  of  a  pro- 
gressive civili- 
zation nor  ex- 
ercised in  liberty 
under  equal  laws. 
We  denounce  the 
policy  which  thus 
discards  the  liberty- 
loving  German  and 
tolerates  a  revival  of 
the  coolie  trade  in 
Mongolian  women 
imported  for  im- 
moral purposes,  and 
Mongolian  men  held 
to  perform  servile 
labor  contracts,  and 
demand  such  modi- 
fication of  the  trea- 
ts with  the  Chinese 
Empire,  or  such  le- 
gislation within  con- 
stitutional limita^ 
tions,  as  shall  pre- 
vent further  impor- 
tation or  immigra- 
tion of  the  Mongo- 
lian race. 

1880  —  Amend- 
ment of  the  Burlin- 
game  Treaty.  No 
more  Chinese  immi- 
gration, except  for 
travel,  education, 
and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  therein 
carefully  guarded. 
[Plank  11. 


BXFDBUOUai 


1880— Since  the 
authority  to  ref- 
late immigration 
and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United 
States  and  foreign 
nations  rests  with 
the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and 
the  treaty-making 
power,  the  Repubh- 
can  party,  regarding 
the  unrestricted  im- 
migration of  Chinese 
as  1  matter  of  g»Te 
concernment  under 
the  exercise  of  botii 
these  powers,  would 
limit  and  restrict 
that  immigration  by 
the  enactment  of 
such  just^  humane, 
and  reasonable  laws 
and  treaties  as  will 
produce  that  resolL 
[Phinkfi. 
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GiTil 

DEMOCRATIC. 

1872— The   civU 
service  of  the  goy- 
emment  has  become 
a  mere  instrument 
of  partisan  tyranny 
and  personal  ambi- 
tion and  an  object  of 
selfish  greed.    It  Lb 
a   scandal  and  re- 
proach upon  free  in- 
stitutions and  breeds 
a       demoraliza- 
tion dangerous    to 
the    perpetuily    of 
Repnolican  Qovem- 
ment  We  therefore 
r^^ard  a   thorough 
reiorm  of  the  civil 
service  as  one  of  the 
most  pressing  neces- 
sities of  the  hour; 
that    honesty,    ca- 
pacity   and    fideli- 
'  ty     constitute     the 
only  valid  claim  to 
public  employment; 
and  the  omces  of  the 
€k)yemment     cease 
to  be  a  matter  of  ar- 
bitrary    favoritism 
and  patronage,  and 
pablic   station    be- 
come again  a  post 
of  honor.     To  this 
end  it  is  imperative- 
Iv  required  that  no 
Ihresident  shall  be  a 
candidate     for    re- 
election. 

1876— Reform  la 
necessary  in  the 
civil  service.  Ex- 
perience that  proves 
efficient,  economical 
conduct  of  Govern- 
mental business  is 
not  possible  if  the 
civil  service  be  sub- 
ject to  change  at 
every  election,  be  a 
prize  fought  for  at 
the  ballot-box,  be  a 
brief  reward  ofparty 
zeal,  instead  ofposts 
of  honor  assigned  for 
proved  competency, 
and  held  for  fidelity 
in  the  public  em- 


REFUBLICAN. 

1872— Any  system 
of  the  civil  service, 
under  which  the 
subordinate  p  o  s  i  - 
tions  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  are  considered 
rewards    for    mere 

Sarty  zeal  b  fatally 
emoralizing,  and 
we  therefore  favor  a 
reform  of  the  system 
by  laws  which  shall 
abolish  the  evils  of 
patronage  and  ma^e 
nonesty,  efficiency 
and  fidelity  the  es- 
sential Qualifications 
for  public  positions, 
without  practically 
creating  a  life  ten- 
ure of  office. 

[Plank  5. 


1876— Under  the 
Constitution  the 
President  and  heads 
of  Departments  are 
to  make  nomina- 
tions for  office:  the 
Senate  is  to  aavise 
and  consent  to  ap- 
pointments, and  the 
House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  accuse  and 
prosecute  faithless 
officers.  The  best 
interest  of  the  pub- 
lic service  demands 
that  these  distinc- 
tions be  respected; 
that  Senators  and 
Representatives 


DBMOCBATIO. 

ploy:  that  the  dis- 
pensing of  patron- 
age should  neither 
be  a  tax  upon  the 
time  of  all  our  pub- 
lic men,  nor  the  in- 
strument of  their 
ambition* 


1880—  ♦  ♦  Tho- 
rouffh  reform  in  the 
civU  service. 


EBFUBLICAir. 

who  may  be  judges 
and  accusers  should 
not  dictate  appoint- 
ments to  office.  The 
invariable  rule  in 
a  p  po  intm  ents 
should  have  refer- 
ence to  the  honesty, 
fidelity  and  capacity 
of  the  appointees, 
(^ving  to  the  party 
m  power  those 
places  where  harmo-, 
njr  and  vigor  of  ad- 
ministration  require 
its  policy  to  be  re- 
presented, but  per- 
mitting all  others  to 
be  fill^  b^  persons 
selected  witn  sole 
reference  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public 
service,  ana  the 
right  of  all  citizens 
to  share  in  the  honor 
of  rendering  faith- 
ful service  to  the 
country. 

[Plank  5. 

1880  — The    Re- 

Eublican  party,  ad- 
ering  to  the  prin- 
ciples affirmea  by 
its  last  National 
Convention  of  re- 
spect for  the  Consti- 
tutional rules  gov- 
erning appoint- 
ments to  office, 
adopts  the  declara- 
tion of  President 
Hayes,  that  the  re- 
form of  the  civil  ser- 
vice should  be  tho- 
rough, radical  and 
complete.  To  this 
end  it  demands  the 
co-operation  of  the 
legislative  with  the 
executive  depart- 
ments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment^ and  that 
Congress  shall  so 
legislate  that  fitness, 
ascertained  by  pro** 
per  practical  tests, 
shall  admit  to  thf 
public  servicei 
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REFUBLIOAN. 

We  therefore  de- 
mand that  the  im- 
position of  duties  on 
foreign  imports  shall 
be  made  not  for 
"revenue  only,'*  but 
that  in  raising  the 
requisite     revenues 
for  the  government 
such  duties  shall  be 
so  levied  as  to  afford 
security  to  our  di- 
versified   industries 
and    protection    to 
the  rignts  and  wages 
of  the  laborer,  to  the 
end  that  active  and 
intelligent  labor,  aa 
well  as  capital,  may 
have  its  just  award 
and    the    laboring 
man  his  full  share 
in  the  national  pros- 
peritv.    Against  the 
so-called    economi- 
cal  system   of  the 
Democratic     party, 
which    would     de- 
grade our  labor  to 
^  the  foreign  standard, 
^  we  enter  our  earnest 
protest    The  Dem- 
ocratic   party    has 
&iled  completely  to . 
relieve  the  people  of 
the  burden  or  un- 
necessary   taxation 
by  a  wise  reduction 
of  the  surplus. 

The  Republican 
party  pledges  itself 
to  correct  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  tariff 
and  to  reduce  the 
surplus,  not  bjr  the 
vicious  and  indis- 
criminate process  of 
horizontal  r  e  d  u  c  - 
tion,  but  by  such 
taiethods  as  will  re- 
lieve the  taxpayer 
without  injuring  the 
laborer  or  the  great 
productive  interests 
of  the  country. 

We  recognize  the 
importance  of  sheep 


DEMOCBATIC. 

The  Democracy 
pledges  itself  to 
purify  the  adminis- 
tration from  corrup- 
tion,  to  restore 
economy^  to  revive 
respect  for  law  and 
to  reduce  taxation 
to  the  lowest  limit 
consistent  with  due 
regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  laith  of 
the  nation  to  its 
creditors  and  pen- 
sioners. Knowing 
full  well,  however, 
that  legislation  af- 
fecting the  occuj^a- 
tions  of  the  people 
should  be  cautious 
and  conservative  in 
method,  not  in  ad- 
vance of  public 
opinion,  but  respon- 
sive to  its  demands, 
the  Democratic  par- 
ty is  pledged  to  re- 
vise tne  tariff  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to 
all  interests.  But  in 
making  reduction  in 
taxes  it  is  not  pro- 

Sosed  to  injure  any 
omestic  industries, 
but  rather  to  pro- 
mote their  healthy 
growth.  From  the 
foundation  of  this 
government  taxes 
collected  at  the 
Custom  House  have 
been  the  chief  source 
of  Federal  revenue; 
such  they  must  con- 
tinue to  be.  More- 
over, many  indus- 
tries have  come  to 
rely  upon  legisla- 
tion for  successful 
continuance,  so  that 
any  change  of  law 
must  be  at  every 
step  regardful  of  the 
labor  and  capital 
thus  involved.  The 
process  of  reform 
most  be  subject  in 


BEPT7BLICAK. 

husbandry  in  the 
United  States,  the 
serious  depression 
which  it  is  now  ex- 

Seriencine  and  the 
anger  threatening 
its  future  prosperity, 
and  we  therefore  re- 
spect the  demands 
of  the  representa- 
tives of  this  impor- 
tant agricultural  in- 
terest for  a  readjust- 
ment of  duty  upon 
foreign  wool,  in 
order  that  such  in- 
dustry shall  have 
full  and  adequate 
protection. 

We  have  always 
recommended  the 
best  money  known 
to  the  civilized  world 
and  we  urge  that  an 
effort  be  made  to 
unite  all  commercial 
nations  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  in- 
ternational standard 
which  shall  fix  for 
all  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver 
coinage. 


DBMOCBATia 

the  execution  to  thie 
plain  dictate  of  ju»- 
tice. 

All  taxation  shall 
be    limited    to    the 
requirements  of 
economical  govern- 
ment. The  necessary 
reduction  in   taxa- 
tion can  and  must 
be  effected  without 
depriving  American 
labor  of  the  ability 
to  compete  success- 
fully  with    foreign 
labor  and   without 
imposing  lower  rates 
of  duty  than  will  be 
ample  to  cover  any 
increased  cost  of 
production    which 
may  exist  in  conse- 
quence of  the  higher 
rate  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  this  coun- 
try.   Sufficient  rev- 
enue to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the 
Feaeral  government 
economically      ad* 
.  ministered,    includ- 
ing pensions,  inter* 
est  and  principal  of 
the  public  debt,  can 
be   got   under   our 
present    system    of 
taxation  from  Cus- 
tom House  taxes  on 
fewer  imported  arti- 
cles, bearing  heav- 
iest  on  articles  of 
luxury  and  bearing 
lightest  on  articles 
of  necessity. 

We  therefore  de- 
nounce the  abuses 
of  the  existing  tariff 
and  subject  to  the 
preceding  limita- 
tions we  demand 
that  Federal  taxa- 
tion shall  be  exclu- 
sively for  public 
purposes  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  needs 
of  the  government 
economically  ad- 
ministered. 
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BE&IOCBATIC. 

The     Bemocratio 

gtirty  of  the  United 
tAtes,  in  National 
Convention  assem- 
bled, renewB  the 
pledge  of  its  fidelity 
to  Democratic  faith, 
and  reaffirms  the 
pktform  adopted  by 
itsrepreaentatiTes  in 
the  Convention  of 
1884,  and  endorses 
the  views  expressed 
by  President  Cleve- 
land in  his  halt  an- 
nual messaffe  to 
CongroBs  as  t  ne  ooi^ 
rect  interpretation 
of  that  platform 
upon  the  question  of 
tariff  reduction ;  and 
also  endones  the 
efforts  of  our  Demo- 
cratic^ representa- 
tives in  Congress^  to 
Beenre  a  reduction 
of  excessive  taxa- 
tion. Chief  among 
its  principles  of 
party  faith  are  the' 
maintenance  of  an 
indissoluble  union  of 
fiee  and  indestruc- 
tible States,  .  now 
about  to  enter  upon 
its  second  century  of 
unexampled  pro- 
gress and  renown: 
devotion  to  a  plan  or 

E>vemment  regu- 
ted  by  a  written 
constitution  strictly 
specifying  every 
granted  power  and 
expressly  reserving 
to  the  States  or 
people  the  entire  un- 
granted  residue  of 
power;  the  encour- 
agement of  a  jealous 
popular  vigilance, 
directed  to  all  who 
have  been  chosen  for 
brief  terms  to  enact 
and  execute  the 
laws,  and  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of 
preserving  peace, 
ensuring  eguality, 
and  establishing 

justice. 

«    *    «    »    * 

It  is  repugnant  to 
the  creed  of  Demo- 


U88* 


REPUBLICAN. 

We  ^  are  ^  uncom- 
promisingly in  favor 
of  the  American 
Bvstem  of  protection. 
We  protest  against 
its  destruction  as 
proposed  by  the 
President  and  his 
party.  They  serve 
the  interests  of 
Europe ;  we  will 
support  the  interests 
of  America.  We 
accept  the  issue  and 
oonodently  appeal  to 
the  people  for  their 
judgment  The  pro- 
tective system  must 
be  maintained.  Its 
abandonment  has 
always  been  followed 
by  general  disaster 
to  all  interests  except 
those  of  the  usurer 
and  the  sheriff.  We 
denounce  the  Mills 
bill  as  destructive  to 
the  general  business, 
the  labor  and  the 
farming  interests  of 
the  country,  and  we 
heartily  endorse  the 
consistent  and  patri- 
otic action  ofthe  Re- 
publican Represen- 
tatives in  Congress 
in  opposing  its  pas- 
sage. 

We  condemn  the 

S reposition  of  the 
democratic  party  to 
glace  wool  on  the 
ree  list,  and  we  in- 
sist that  the  duties 
thereon  shall  be  ad- 
justed and  main- 
tained so  as  to  fur- 
nish fhll  and  ade- 
ouate  protection  to 
tnat  industry. 

The  Republican 
partv  would  effect  all 
needed  reduction  of 
of  the  national  rev- 
enue by  repealing 
the  taxes  upon  to- 
baooo«  which  are  an 
annoyance  and  bur- 
den to  agriculture, 
and  the  tax^  upon 
spirits  used  in  the 
arts  and  for  mechan- 
ical purposes,  and 
by  such  revision  of 
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cracy^  that  by  such 
taxation  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of 
life  should  be  un- 
justifiably increased 
to  all  our  people. 
Judged  ^  by  JDemo- 
cratio  principles  the 
interest  of  the  peo- 
ple are  betrayed 
when,  by  unneces- 
sary taxation,  trusts 
ana  combinations 
are  pennitted  to  ex- 
ist, which,  while  un- 
duly enriching  the 
few  that  combine, 
rob  the  body  of  the 
citizens  by  depriving 
them  of  the  benefits 
of  natural  competi- 
tion. Eveiy  Demo- 
cratic rule  of  govern- 
mental action  is  vio- 
lated when,  through 
unnecessary  taxa- 
tion, a  vast  sum  of 
money,  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  an  eco- 
nomical administra- 
tion, is  drawn  from 
the  people  and  the 
channels  of  trade 
and  accumulated  as 
a  demoralizing  sur- 
plus in  the  National 
Treasury. 

The  money  now 
lying  idle  in  the 
Federal  Treasury,  re- 
sulting from  super- 
fluous taxation, 
amounts  to  more 
than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, and  the  surplus 
collected  is  reaching 
the  sum  of  more  than 
sixty  millions  annu- 
ally. ^  Debauched  by 
this  immense  temp- 
tation, the  remedy 
of  the  Republican 
party  is  to  meet  and 
exhaust  by  extrava- 
gant appropriations 
and  expenses, 
whether  constitu- 
tional or  not,  the 
accumulation  of  ex- 
travagant taxations. 
The  Democratic 
policy  is  to  enforce 
nrugality  in  public 
expense  and  abolish 
unnecessary      taxa- 


RXPUBLIOAN. 

the  tariff  laws  as 
will  tend  to  check 
imports  of  such  arti- 
cles as  are  produced 
by  our  people,  the 
production  of  which 
gives  employment 
to  our  labor,  and  re- 
lease from  import 
duties  those  articles 
of  foreign  production 
(exceptluxuries)  the 
like  of  which  cannot 
be  produced  at  home. 
If  there  shaU  still 
remain  a  lai]^r  rev- 
enue than  IS  requi- 
site for  the  wants  of 
the  Gk)vemment,  we 
favor  the  entire  re- 
peal of  internal  taxes 
rather  than  the  sur- 
render of  any  part 
of  our  protective 
sjTstem  at  the  joint 
behest  ofthe  whisky 
trusts  and  the  agents 
of  foreign  manufac- 
turers. 
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tion.     Our     estab- 
lished  domestic  in- 
dustries and   enter- 
prises shoald     not 
and  need  not  be  en- 
dangered by  the  re- 
duction and  correc- 
tion of  the  burdens 
of     taxation.      On 
the  contraiy,  a  fair 
and  careful  revision 
•  of  our  tax  laws,  with 
due    allowance    for 
the    difference    be- 
tween the  wa^es  of 
America  and  foreign 
labor,  must  promote 
and  encourage  eveiy 
branch  of  such   in- 
dustries and   enter- 
prisefi  by  giving  them 
assurances  of  an  ex- 
tended market  and 
steady  and  continu- 
ous oi^erations.    In 
the      interests      of 
American     labor, 
which  should  in  no 
event  be  neglected, 
revision  of  our  tax 
laws,    contemplated 
by  the   Democratic 
party,    should    pro- 
mote the  advantage 
of   such   labor    by 
cheapening  the  cost 
of  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  homeof  eveiy 
working    man,  and 
at  the  same  time  se- 
curing to  him  steady 
and      remunerative 
employment.    Upon 
this  question  of  tariff 
reform.^  so    closely 
concerning    every 
phase  of  our  national 
life,  and  upon  eveiy 
question  involved  in 
the  problem  of  good 
government,  the 
Democratic      part^ 
submits    its   princi- 
ples and  professions 
to    the     intelligent 
suffra^      of     the 
Amencan  people. 

Rtsoivea,  That 
this  Convention 
hereby  endorses  and 
recommends  the 
early  passage  of  the 
bill  for  the  reduction 
of  the  revenue  now 
pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


BXPUBUCAN. 
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Retahed^  That  we 
express  our  cordial 
sympathy  with 
struggling  people  of 
all  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of 
self-government  and 
mvil  and  religions 
liberty ;  and  we  espe- 
cially declare  our 
sympathy  with  the 
efforts  of  those  noble 
patriots  who,  led  by 
Gf-ladstone  and  Par- 
nell,  have  conducted 
their     grand     and 

giaoeful  contest  for 
ome  rule  in  Ire- 
land. 


BMPUEUCAK. 
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DKMOOILATIC. 

Honest  reform  in 
the  Civil  Service  has 
been  inaugurated  and 
maintained  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and 
he  has  brought  the 
public  service  to  the 
highest  standard  of 
efficiency,  not  only 
by  rule  and  precept, 
but  by  the  example 
of  his  own  untiring 
and  unselfish  admin- 
istration of  public 
affairs. 


BcibimylMS. 

REPUBLICAN. 

The     men     who 
abandoned  the  Be- 
publican    parly     in 
1884  and  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  Demo- 
cratto  party  have  de- 
.serted  not  only  the 
cause  of  honest  gov- 
ernment^  of   sound 
finance,  of  freedom 
and  purity  of    the 
ballot,  but  especially 
have   desertra    the 
cause  of  reform   in 
the  civil  service.  We 
will  not  fail  to  keep 
our  pledges  because 
thejT    have    broken 
theirs     or    because 
their  candidate  has 
broken     hi&      We 
therefore  repeat  our 
declaration  of  1884, 
to  wit:     "The   re- 
form  of  the   Civil 
Service,  auspioiousJy 
begun  under  the  Re- 
publican admin  btra- 
tion  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  ftirther 
extension  of  the  re- 
form system  ahready 
established  by  law  to 
all  the  grades  of  the 
service  to  which  it  is 
applicable.        The 
spirit   and    purpose 
of  the  reform  should 
be  obeerved   in    all 
executive     appoint- 
ments, and  ail  laws 
at  variance  with  the 
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object  of  ezisUD|[  re- 
ibrm  legislation 
should  be  repealed, 
to  the  end  that  the 
daogen  to  free  ineti- 
tutioDS  which  lark 
ill  the  power  of  offi- 
cial paronage  may  be 
wiaelv  and  effectively 
avoided. '* 


DEMOduno. 

WhUe  carefyiy 
guardiog  the  interest 
•to  the  principles  of 
iofltice  and  equity,  it 
lias  paid  out  more 
for  pensions  and 
bowities  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailoiB  of 
the  Republic  than 
was  ever  paid  out 
dorinc  an  equal 
period. 


yiass* 


REPUBLIOAN. 

The  gradtude  of 
the  nation  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Union 
cannot  be  measured 
by  laws.  The  legis- 
lation of  Congress 
should  conform  to 
the  pledge  made  by 
a  loyal  people,  and 
be  80  enlai^ged  and 
extended  as  to  pro- 
yide  against  the  pos- 
sibility that  any  man 
who  honorably  wore 
the  Federal  uniform 
shall  become  an  in- 
mate of  an  alms- 
house, or  dependent 
upon  private  charity. 
In  the  prase  nee  of  an 
overflowing  traa^u^ 
it  would  be  a  public 
scandal  to  do  less  for 
those  whose  valorous 
service  preserved  the 
€k>vemment.  We 
denounce  the  hostile 
spirit  shown  by 
President  Cleveland 
in  his  numerous 
▼etoes  of  measures 
for  pension  relief, 
and  tne  action  of  the 
Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  in 
refusing  even  a  con- 
sideiatLon  of  general 
pension  legislation. 

The^  Republican 
party  is  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  money, 
and  condemns  the 
policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Administra- 
tion in  its  efforts  to 
demonetize  silver. 

We  demand  the 
reduction  of  letter 
postage  to  one  cent 
per  ounce. 


DEMOOBATIO. 

The  exclusion  from 
our  shores  of  (y hinese 
laborers  has  been  ef- 
fectually secured  un- 
der the  provision  of 
atreatv,  the  opera- 
tion 01  which  has 
been  postponed  by 
the  action  of  a  Re- 
publican migority  in 
the  Senate. 


REPUBLICAN. 

We  declare  our 
hostility  to  the  intro- 
duction into  this 
countiy  of  foreign 
contract  labor,  and  of 
Chinese  labor,  alien 
to  our  civilizarion 
and  our  Consti  tution, 
and  we  demand  the 
rigid  enforcement  of 
the^  existing  laws 
against  it,  and  favor 
such  immediate 
legislation  as  will 
exclude  such  labor 
from  our  shores. 


V»NlCm  Pollcgr,  ISSS. 


DEMOOBATIO. 

It  has  adopted 
and  constantly  pur- 
sued a  firm  and  pru- 
dent foreign  polipy, 
preserving  peace 
with  all  nations, 
while  ^  scrupulously 
maintaining  all  the 
rights  and  interests 
of  our  government 
and  people  at  home 
and  abroad. 


REPUBLTOAN. 

The  conduct  of 
foreign  affaur^  b^  the 
I>resent  administra- 
tion has  been  distin- 
guished by  its  ineffi- 
ciency and  its  cow- 
ardice. Having 
withdrawn  from  the 
Senates  all  pending 
treaties  affected  by 
Republican  admin- 
istrations for  the  re- 
moval of  foreipi 
burdens  and  restnc- 
tions  upon  our^  com- 
merce and  for  its  ex- 
tension into,  better 
markets,  it  has 
neither  affected  nor 
proposed  any  others 
m  tneir  stead.  Pro- 
fessing adhereuco  to 
the  Monroe  doou  ine, 
it  has  seen  with  idle 
complacency  the  ex- 
tension of  foraifrn 
influence  in  Central 
America  and  of  for- 
eign trade  every- 
where among  our 
neighbois.  u  has 
refused  to  charter, 
sanction,  or  encour- 
age any  American 
organisation  for  con- 
structing the  Nica- 
ragua canal,  a  work 
or  vital  importance 
to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine and  of  our  na- 
tional influence  in 
Central  and  South 
America,  and  necer 
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Bftiy  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  trade  with 
our  Pacific  territory, 
with  South  America 
and  with  the  iislandfi 
and  further  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

We.  arraign  the 
present  Democratic 
administration  for 
its  weak  and  unpa- 
triotic treatment  of 
the  fisheries  ques- 
tion, and  its  pusil- 
lanimous surrender 
of  the  essential  priyi- 
leees  to  which  our 
fishing  yessels  are 
entitled  in  Canadian 
ports  under  the 
treaty  of  1818,  the 
reciprocal  maritime 
legislation  of  1830, 
and  the  comity  of 
nations,  and  which 
Canadian  fishing 
vessels  receive  in  the 
ports  of  the  United 
States. 

We  condemn  the 
policy  of  the  present 
administration  and 
the  Democratic  ma- 
jority   in    Cong 
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toward  our  fisheries 
as  unfriendly  and 
conspicuously  unpa- 
triotic, and  as  tend- 
ing to  destroy  a 
valuable  national  in- 
dustiy  and  an  indis- 

Sensable  resource  of 
efence     against  a 
foreign  enemy. 

The  name  of 
American  apfXks 
alike  to  all  duseDS 
of  the  Republic,  and 
impoees  upon  all 
alike  the  same  obli- 
gation to  obedience 
to  the  kwB.  At  the 
same  time  that  dti- 
leneihip  is  and  must 
be  the  panoply  and 
safeguard  of  him 
who  wears   it,  and 

Erotecthim,  whether 
igh  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  in  all  his  civil 
rights.  It  should 
and  must  afibrd  him 
protection  at  home 
add  follow  and  pro- 
tect him  abroaa  in 
whatever  land  he 
may  be  on  a  lawful 
errand. 


THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCK 

This  organization  sprang  into  active  political  existence  in  1890,  and  it  swept  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  the  two  Dakotas ;  not,  however,  without  local  fusions  with  the  Demo- 
crats. *  It  originated  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  so  rapidlv  extended  to  South 
Carolina  that  it  controlled  the  Democratic  State  nominations,  and  elected  a  Democratic- 
Alliance  State  ticket  against  one  run  by  the  old  or  Bourbon  Democracy.  In  Georgia 
it  sought  control  of  the  Legislature,  and  acquired  it,  but  was  defeated  by  Gr^n.  Ooroon 
for  the  United  States  Senate ;  not,  however,  without  committals  from  the  latter  upon 
all  anti-corporation  points,  it  was  defeated  in  like  cont^ts  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  FloridiL  As  yet  it  has  not  adopted  a  National  political  platform,  unless  that  at 
Ocala,  Fla.,  can  be  called  National.  ^  Here  the  chief  idea  was  a  sub-treasury  plan, 
calling  upon  the  government  to  establish  State  agencies  for  the  receipt  of  farm  products, 
upon  which  80  per  cent,  of  their  market  value  was  to  be  advanced,  at  a  cost  to  tho 
producer  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent  interest  This  plank  has  since  divided  the  or- 
j^ization^  and  at  this  writing  (May,  1892)  it  seems  impossible  to  make  the  organiza- 
tion a  National  one,  oommitt^  to  political  objects.  In  the  elections  of  1891-92  it 
lost  its  hold  upon  all  of  the  Western  States,  and  maintains  its  spirit  only  in  the 
Southern  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  party  quickly  divided  itself  upon 
its  sub-treasury  and  free-coiua^e  planks,  and  lost  all*opportunity  for  National  promise 
after  its  first  battle — ^much  of  its  membership  refusing  to  break  old  political  ties,  while 
others  endeavored  to  limit  the  organization  to  social  and  business  purposes. 
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Adopted  ai  Mhmeapoii$,June9ih, 

The  representadves  of  the  BepnUioans 
6f  the  United  States,  aaeembled  in  ijeneral 
eouventton  on  the  shoree  of  the  Missiflsippi 
fiver,  the  eTerUstiDg  bond  of  an  indestruc- 
tible republic,  whose  most  fflorioos  chap- 
ter of  history'  is  the  record  of  the  Bepnbil* 
can  party,  congratulate  their  oount^men 
otk  the  majestic  march  of  the  nation  under 
the  banners  inscribed  with  the  principles 
of  our  platform  of  1888,  vindicated  by 
Tictory  at  the  polls  and  prosperity  in  our 
fiel<i3,  workshops  and  mines,  and  make  the 
following  declaration  of  principles. 


We  reaffirm  the  American  doctrine  of  sovereign  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 


Proteedon.  We  call  attention  to  its 
j^wth  abroad.  ^  We  maintain  that  the 
proeperous  condition  of  our  country  is 
Uirffely  due  to  the  wise  reyenue  legislation 
of  the  Republican  Congress. 

We  believe  that  all  articles  which  cannot 
be  produced  in  the  United  States,  except 
lozuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  that  on  all  imports  comine  into  oom- 

Estition  with  the  products  or  American 
bor  there  should  be  levied  duties  equal 
to  the  difference  between  wages  abroad 
and  at  home. 

We  assert  that  the  prices  of  manu- 
faetured  arddes  of  general  consumption 


the  tariff  act  of  1890. 

We  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  Democra- 
tio  minority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  destroy  our  tariff  laws,  as  is  mani- 
fested by  their  atta<&s  upon  wool,  lead  and 
lead  ores,  the  chief  product  of  a  number  of 
States,  and  we  ask  the  people  for  their 
judgment  thereon. 

We  point  to  the  success  of  the  Republi- 
can poney  of  reciprocity,  under  which  our 
export  trade  has  vastly  increased  and  new 
and  enlarged  markets  have  been  opened 
for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  work- 
shops. 

We  remind  the  people  of  the  bitter  o^- 
position  of  the  Democratic  party^  to  this 
practical  business  measure,  and  claim  that, 
executed  by  a  Republican  administration, 
our  present  laws  will  eventually  give  us 
control  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  American  people,  from  tradition 
and  interest,  favor  bi-metallism,  and  the 
Republican  party  demands  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  with 
such  restrictions  and^  under  such  pro- 
vimons,  to  be  determined  by  legislation, 
as  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity 
vahies  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  pnr- 
chafflng  and  debt-pa^ng  power  of  the 
dollar,  whether  of  silver,  gold  or  paper, 
shall  be  at  all  times  equu.  The  interests 
of  the  producen  of  the  countiy,  its  farmers 
and  its  workingman,  demana  that  eveiy 


dollar,  paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, shall  be  as  good  as  any  other.  We 
commend  the  wise  and  patriotic  steps 
already  taken  bv  our  government  to  secure 
an  international  conference,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  insure  a  parity  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money 
throughout  the  world. 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  allowed  to  cast  one 
free  and  unrestricted  ballot  in  all  public 
elections  and  that  such  ballot  shall  be 
counted  and  returned  as  cast;  that  such 
laws  shall  be  enacted  and  enforced  as  will 
secure  to  evei^  citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
native  or  foreignt  bom,  white  or  black,  this 


stitution. 

The  free  and  honest  popular  ballot,  the 
just  and  equal  representation  of  all  the 
people,  as  well  as  their  just  and  equal 
|)rotection  under  the  laws,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the 
party  will  never  relax  its  efforts  until  the 
integ[rity  of  the  ballot  and  the  purity  of 
election  shall  be  fully  guaranteed  and 
protected  in  eveiy  State. 

We  denounce  the  continued  inhuman 
outreups  perpetrated  upon  American  citi- 
zens for  political  reasons  in  certain  South- 
em  States  of  the  Union. 

We  &vor  the  extension  of  our  foreign 


have  been  reduced  under  the  operations  ofjcommeroe,  the  restoration  of  our  mercan- 
tile marine  by  home-built  ships  and  the 
creation  of  a  navy  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  interests  and  the  honor  of  our 
flag ;  the  maintenance  of  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  all  foreign  powers,  entan- 
gling alliance  with  none,  ana  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  our  fishermen. 

We  reaffirm  our  approval  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  believe  m  the  achievement  of 
the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Republic  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  more 
strin^nt  laws^  and  regulations  for  the 
restriction  of  criminal,  pauper  and  contract 
immigration. 

We  favor  efficient  legislation  b^  Congress 
to  protect  the  life  anof  limbs  of  employ^ 
of  transportation  companies  engaged  in 
carrying  on  inter-state  commerce,  and  re- 
commend legislation  by  the  respective 
States  that  will  protect  employ^  engaged 
in  State  commerce,  in  minmg  and  manu- 
fiicturing.  The  Republican  party  has 
alwajrs  l^en  the  champion  of  the  oppressed 
and  reco^izes  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
irrespective  of  faith,  color  or  nationality; 
it  sympathizes  with  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  in  Ireland,  and  protests  ajgainst  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

The  ultimate  reliance  of  free  popular 
government  is  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
among  its  men.    We,  therefore,  declare 
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saiy  for  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  trade  with 
our  Paoifio  territory, 
with  South  America 
and  with  the  iblands 
and  further  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

We-  arraign  the 
present  Democratic 
administration  for 
its  weak  and  unpa- 
triotic treatment  of 
the  fisheries  ques- 
tion, and  its  pusil- 
lanimous surrender 
of  the  essential  priTi- 
leees  to  which  our 
fishing  vessels  are 
entitled  in  Canadian 
ports  under  the 
treaty  of  1818,  the 
reciprocal  maritime 
legislation  of  1830, 
and  the  comity  of 
nations,  and  which 
Canadian  fishing 
vessels  receive  in  the 

g^rts  of  the  United 
tates. 

We  condemn  the 
policy  of  the  present 
administration  and 
the  Democratic  ma- 
jority  in    Congress 
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THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE. 

This  organization  sprang  into  active  political  existence  in  189' 
Nebraska,  and  the  two  Dakotas ;  not,  however,  without  local  i' 
crats.  *  It  originated  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  so  ra] 
Carolina  that  it  controlled  the  Democratic  State  nominations,  an 
Alliance  State  ticket  against  one  run  by  the  old  or  Bourbon  J 
it  sought  control  of  the  Legislature,  and  acquired  it,  but  was  • 
for  the  United  States  Senate :  not,  however,  without  commit 
all  anti-corporation  points.    It  was  defeated  in  like  contests  ' 
and  Florida.    As  yet  it  has  not  adopted  a  National  political 
Ocala,  Fla.,  can  be  called  National.  ^  Here  the  chief  idea 
calling  upon  the  government  to  establish  State  agencies  for  t1 
upon  which  80  per  cent,  of  their  market  value  was  to  be  a 
producer  of  not  more  than  2  percent  interest.    This  plan  I 
gjanization^  and  at  this  writing  (May,  1892]  it  seems  impo^ 
tion  a  National  one,  committed  to  political  objects.    In  tl. 
lost  its  hold  upon  all  of  the  Western^  States,  and  maint 
Southern  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.    The  party 
its  sub- treasury  and  free-coinaj^e  planks,  and  lost  all'oppor 
after  its  first  battle — ^much  of  its  membership  refusing  to 
others  endeavored  to  limit  the  organization  to  social  and  ' 
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Micnt  of  debts,  and  we  de- 

•uper  currency  shall  be  kept 

1  redeemable  in  such  coin. 

•  >n  this  policy  as  especially 

the  protection  of  the  farmers 

classes,  the  first  and  most 

^  irtims  of  unstable  money  and 

-  currency. 

We  recommend  that  the  pro- 
u  per  cent,  tax  on  State  bank 
:r  pealed. 

-rublio  office^  is  a jpublio  trust* 
nn  the  declaration  of  the  Demo- 
itional  Convention  of  ]  b***"*-**-^ 
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ftnew  onr  devotion  to  liberty  of  tboogbt 
and  conscience,  of  speech  and  press,  and 
approve  all  agencies  and  instramentalities 
which  contribute  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  land ;  but,  while  insisting 
upon   the   fullest  measure   of   religious 


libertv,  we  are  opposed  to  any  union  of  recognition  of  their  just  ckimfl  upon    » 


church  and  State. 

We  reaffirm  our  oppontion,  dedared  in 
the  Republican  platform  of  1888,  to  all 
combinations  of  capital  or^nized  in  trusts 
or  otherwise  to  control  arbitrarily  the  con- 
dition of  trade  among  our  dtizens.  We 
heartilv  endorse  the  action  already  taken 
upon  this  subject,  and  ask  for  such  fbrther 
l^^ation  BS  msy  be  required  to  remedy 
anjr  defects  in  existing  laws  and  to  render 
their  enforcement  more  complete  and 
effective. 

We  at)prove  the  policy  of  extending  to 
towns,  villages  and  rural  communities  the 
advantages  of  the  free  deliverer  service, 
now  eigoyed  by  the  larger  cities  of  the 
conntr:^,  and  reaffinn  the  declaration  con- 
tained in  the  Republican  platform  of  1888, 
pledging  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to 
one  cent  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Post-office  Department  and  the  highest 
dass  of  postal  service. 


reform  in^  the  Civil  Service  and  the  wise 
and  consistent  enforcement  by  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
same. 

The  ^  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal^  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
American  people  as  a  measure  of  a  national 
defence  and  to  build  up  and  maintain 
American  commerce,  and  it  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Government 

We  favor  the  admission  of  the  remun- 
ing  Territories  at  the  earliest  practical 
date,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  Territories  and  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  Federal  officers 
appointed  for  the  Territories  should  be 
selected  from  bona  fide  residents  thereof, 
and  the  right  of  self-government  should  be 
accorded  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  favor  cession,  subject  to  the  home- 
stead laws,  of  the  arid  public  lands  to  the 
States  and  Territories  in  which  they  lie, 
under  such  Congressional  restrictions  as  to 
disposition,  reclamation  and  occupancy  by 
settlers  as  will  secure  the  maximum  bene- 
fit to  thepeople. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is 
a  great  national  undertaking,  and  Con- 
gressshould  promptlyenact  sucfi  reasonable 
legislation  in  aid  thereof  as  will  insure  a 
discharging  of  the  expense  and  obliga- 
tions incident  thereto  and  the  attainment 
of  resulta  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
and  process  of  the  nation. 


mate  efforts  to  lesson  and  prevent  the  evik 
of  intemperance  and  promote  morality. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  services  andsMni- 
fices  of  the  men  who  saved  the  life  of  the 
nation,  we  pledge  anew  to  the  vet^aa 
soldiers  of  the  republic  a  watchful  oare  and 


grateful  people. 

We  commend  the  able,  patrioUo  and 
thoroughly  American  administfation  of 
President  Harrison.  Under  it  the  ooantiy 
has  et^oyed  remarkable  prosperity,  and 
the  dignity  and  honor  or  the  nation  at 
home  and  abroad  have  been  fkithfullv 
managed,  and  we  offer  the  record  of 
pledges  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  peifer- 
mance  in  the  future. 


laaa.— DeaiMimito  KaUonal  Platfei 


Adopted  <U  CUcago,  June  23d. 

SEonoN  1.— The  representatives  of  Uie 
Democratic  party  of  tne  United  States,  in 
National  Convention  assembled,  do  reaf- 
firm their  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  tJhe 
party  as  formulated  by  Jefferson,  and  ex- 
emplified  by  the  long  and  illustrious  line  of 
his  successors  in  Democratie  leadenhip 
from  Madison  to  Cleveland.  We  beliere 
the  public  welfkre  demands  that  these  prin- 
We  commend  the  spirit  and  evidence  ofjciples  be  applied  in  the  conduct  of  the  fed* 

eral  government  through  the  aocearion  to 


power  of  the  party  that  advoeateB  them, 
and  we  solemnly  declare  that  the  need  of  a 
return  to  these  fhndamental  principles  of  a 
free  popular  {government,  based  on  hone 
rule  ana  individual  liberty,  was  nevermore 
urgent  than  now,  when  the  tendeoQr  to 
centralise  all  power  at  the  federal  caj>ital 
hae  become  a  menace  to  the  reserved  nghts 
of  the  States,  that  strikes  at  the  ver^  roots 
of  our  government  under  the  oonstitoUon 
as  framed  by^e  fathers  of  the  Republic. 
Sbo.  2.— -We  warn  the  people  of  onr 
common  country,  jealous  for  the  Dreserra- 
tion  of  their  free  institutions,  that  the  policy 
of  federal  control  of  elections,  to  whidi  the 
Republican  party  has  committed  itself,  is 
fVaught  with  the  sravest  dangers,  soaroely 
less  momentous  than  would  result  firom  a 
revolution  practically  establishinff  mon- 
archy on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic.  It 
strikes  at  the  North  as  well  as  the  South, 
and  injures  the  colored  citiien  even  move 
than  the  white ;  it  means  a  horde  of  dep- 
uty marshals  at  every  polling  place,  armed 
with  federal  power ;  returning  boeras  ap* 
pointed  and  controlled  by  fMeral  aatlM»- 
ity;  the  outrage  of  the  eieotoral  rights  of 
the  people  in  the  several  States;  the  sob- 
juntton  of  the  colored  people  to  the  eon- 
trol  of  the  party  in  power  and  the  levivhiff 
of  race  antagonisms  now  happily  abatei^ 
of  the  utmost  peril  to  the  safety  and  hap- 
I  pinesB  of  all ;  a  measure  deliberatdy  and 


We  sympathise  with  all  wise  and  legiti-l  Jusdy  described  by  a  leading  BepuMioan 
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SenabHT  m  'Uhe  most  infamous  bill  that 
erer  eroued  the  threshold  of  the  Senate.'' 

Suoh  a  poii^,  if  sanctioned  bv  law, 
would  mean  the  dominance  of  a  self-per- 
petoating  oligarchy  of  office-holders,  and 
the  party  first  intrusted  with  its  maohineiy 
oould  be  dislodged  from  power  only  by  an 
appeal  to  the  reserved  right  of  the  people 
to  resist  oppression  which  is  inherent  in  all 
aelf-goTe»ing  communities. 

Two  years  ago  this  revolutionary  policy 
was  emphatically  condemned  by  the  people 
at  the  polls  ;  but  in' contempt  of  that  ver- 
ddct  the  Republican  party  has  defiantly  de- 
clared in  its  latest  authoritative  utterance 
that  1(8  success  in  the  comingelections  will 
mean  the  enactment  of  theToroe  bill  and 
the  usurpation  of  despotic  control  over 
elections  in  all  the  States. 

Believing  that  the  preservation  of  re- 
publican government  in  the  United  States 
IS  dependent  upon  the  defeat  of  this  policy 
of  legalised  force  and  fraud,  we  invite  the 
snpport  of  all  citiKens  who  desire  to  see  the 
eoQStitntion  maintained  in  its  integrity, 
with  the  laws  pumuant  thereto,  which  have 
givea  our  countiy  a  hundred  years  of  uu- 
examiJed  prosperity,  and  we  pledge  the 
SeiKoeratic  party,  if  it  be  entrusted  with 
power,  not  only  to  the  defeat  of  the  Force 
Diil,  but  also  to  relentless  opposition  to  the 
BepuUican  policy  of  profligate  expenditure 
which  io  the  short  space  of  two  years  has 
SQuandered  an  enormous  surplus  and  enip- 
lied  ao  overflowing  ^  treasury  after  piling 
new  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  already 
OTertaxed  labor  of  the  country. 

Sjbo.  3. — We  denounce  the  Bepublican 
policy  of  protection  as  a  fraud  on  the  labor 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  benefit  oi  tlie  few. 

We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Demoiaratic  party  that  the  fed - 
end  government  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties 
esceptfbr  the  purposes  of  revenue  only, 
and  we  demand  that  the  collection  of  such 
taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of 
the  jf^vernment  when  honestly  and  eco- 
iiomuadly  administered. 

Sec.  4. — ^Trade  interchange  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocal  advantages  to  the  countries 
participatang  is  a  time-honored  doctrine 
of  the  Democratic  faith,  but  we  denounce 
the  sham  reciprocity  which  juggles  with 
the  people's  desire  for  enlarged  foreign 
markets  and^  freer  exchanges  by^  pretend- 
ing to  establish  closer  trade  relations  for  a 
eouiuti^  whose  articles  of  export  are  almost 
eselusiTely  agricultural  products  with 
other  countries  that  are  also  agricultural, 
while  erecting  a  Custom  House  barrier  of 
l^ohibitive  tariff  taxes  against  the  rich 
countries  of  the  world  that  stand  ready  to 
take  our  entire  surplus  of  products  and  to 
aichange  therefor  oommoaities  which  are 


necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  among  our 
own  people. 

Seo.  5. — ^We  recognize  in  the  trusts  and 
conibi nations  which  are  designed  to  enable 
•capital  to  secure  more  than  Jts  just  share 
of  the  joint  product  of  capital  and  labor,  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  prohibitive 
taxes  which  prevent  the  free  competition 
which  is  the  life  of  honest  trade,  but  we 
believe  their  worst  evils  can  be  abated  by 
law,  and  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  laws  made  to  prevent  and  control 
them,  together  with  such  further  legisla- 
tion in  restraint  of  their  abuses  as  exper- 
ience may  show  to  be  newcessaiy. 

Skc.  6. — The^  Republican  party,  while 
professing  a  policv  of  reserving  the  public 
land  for  small  holdings  by  actual  settlere, 
has  given  away  the  people's  heritage  till 
now  a  few  railroad  and  non-resident  aliens, 
individual  and  corporate,  possess  a  larger 
area  than  that  of  all  our  farms  between  the 
two  seas.  The  last  Democratic  adminis- 
tration reversed  the  improvident  and  un- 
wise  policy  of  the  Repumican  party  touch- 
ing the  public  domain,  ana  reclaimed 
from  corporations  and  syndicates,  alien  and 
domestic,  and  restored  to  the  people 
near] V  one  hundred  million  acres  oi  valu- 
able land  to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads 
for  our  citizens,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  continue  this  policy  until  every  acre  of 
land  so  unlawfully  held  shall  be  reclaimed 
and  restored  to  toe  people. 

Sec.  7. — We  denounce  the  Republican 
legislation  known  as  the  Sherman  act  of 
1 890  as  a  cowardly  makeshift  fraught  with 
possibilities  of  dan^^er  in  the  future  which 
should  make  all  or  its  supporters,  as  well 
as  its  author,  anxious  for  its  speedy  repeal 
We  hold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver 
as  the  standard  money  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  coinage^  of  ^  both  |;old  and  silver 
without  discriminating  against  either  metal 
or  charge  of  mintage,  but  the  dollar  unit 
of  coinage  for  both  metals  must  be  of  equal 
intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value,  or  be 
adjusted  through  international  agreement 
or  bjT  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as 
shall  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity 
of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets 
and  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  we  de- 
mand that  all  paper  currency  shall  be  kept 
at  par  with  and  redeemable  in  such  coin. 
We  insist  upon  this  policy  as  especially 
necessary  for  the  pootection  of  the  farmers 
and  laboring  classes,  the  first  and  most 
defenceless  victims  of  unstable  money  and 
a  fluctuating  currency. 

Sbo.  8.— -We  recommend  that  thepro- 
hibitorv  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  State  bank 
issues  be  repealed. 

Sec.  9. — ^Public  office^  is  a  public  trust 
We  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1876  for  the 
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refona  of  the  civil  service  and  we  call  for 
the  honest  enforcement  of  all  laws  regula- 
ting the  same.  The  nomination  of  a  rres- 
ident,  as  in  the  recent  Republican  conven- 
tion, by  delegations  composed  largely  of 
his  appointees,  holding  office  at  his  pleas- 
ure, 18  a  scandalous  satire  upon  free  popu- 
lar institutions  and  a  startling  illustration 
of  the  methods  by  which  a  President  may 
gratify  his  ambition.  We  denounce  a 
policy  under  which  federal  office-holders 
usurp  control  of  party  conventions  in  the 
States,  and  we  pledge  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  reform  of  these  and  all  other 
abuses  which  threaten  individual  liberty 
and  local  self-government 

Sec.  10. — ^The  Democratic  party  is  the 
only  ])arty  that  has  ever  given  the  country 
a  foreign  policy  consistent  and  vigorous, 
compelling  respect  abroad  and  inspiring 
confidence  at  home.  While  avoiding 
entangling  alliances  it  has  aimed  to  culti- 
vate mendlv  relations  with  other  nations 
and  especially  with  our  neighbors  on  the 
American  continent  whose  destiny  is 
closely  linked  with  our  own,  and  we  view 
with  alarm  the  tendency  to  a  policv  of 
irritation  and  bluster,  wnich  is  liable  at 
anv  time^  to  confront  us  with  the  alternative 
of  numiliation  or  war. 

We  favor  the  maintenance  of  a  navy 
strong  enough  for  all  purposes  of  national 
defence  and  to  properly  maintain  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  country  abroad. 

Sbc.  11. — ^The  country  has  always  been 
the  refuge  of  the  op|)ressed  from  every 
land — exiles  for  conscience  sake— and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  founders  of  our  govern- 
ment we  condemn  the  oppression  practised 
by  the  Russian  i^overnnient  upon  its  Lu- 
theran and  Jewish  subjects,  and  we  oill 
upon  our  national  government,  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice  anahumanity,  by  all  just 
and  proper  means,  to  use  its  prompjt  and 
best  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
these  cruel  persecutions  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar  and  to  secure  to  the  oppressed 
equal  rights. 

We  tender  our  Drofound  and  earnest 
sympathy  to  those  lovers  of  freedom  who 
are  strugding  for  home  rule  and  the  sreat 
cause  of  local  self  government  in  Ireland. 
^  Sec.  12. — We  heartily  approve  all  legi- 
timate efforts  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  being  used  as  the  dumping  ground 
for  the  known  cnminals  and  professional 
paupers  of  Europe,  and  we  demand  the 
rigiu  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
Chinese  immigration  or  the  importation  of 
foreign  workmen  under  contract  to  degrade 
American  labor  and  lessen  ita  wages,  but 
we  condemn  and  denounce  any  and  all 
attempts  to  restrict  the  immigration  of 
the  industrious  and  worthy  of  foreign 
lands. 

Sbo.  13. — ^This  Convention  hereby  re- 


news the  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailon  of  the 
Union  in  the  war  for  its  preservatioD,  and 
we  favor  iust  and  liberal  pensions  for  all 
disabled  Union  soldiers,  their  widows  and 
dependents,  but  we  demand  that  the  work 
of  the  Pension  Office  shall  be  done  indus- 
triously, impartially  and  honesty.  We 
denounce  the  present  administration  of  thai 
office  as  incompetent,  corrupt,  dii^raeeliil 
and  dishonest 

Seo  14. — ^The  federal  government  should 
care  for  and  improve  the  MississipiH  River 
and  other  great  waterways  of  the  KepubUo 
so  as  to  secure  for  the  interior  States  eaqr 
and  cheap  transportation  to  the  tidewater. 

When  any  waterway  of  the  Republio  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demana  the  aid 
of  the  government,  that  such  aid  should  be 
extended,  a  definite  plan  of  oontinnoos 
work  until  permanent  improvement  is  se* 
cured. 

Sec.  15. — ^For  purposes  of  national  de- 
fence and  the  promotion  of  oommeroe 
between  the  States  we  recognize  the  early 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  its 
protection  against  foreign  control  as  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  16.— Reoo^niaing  the  WoiM's 
Columbian  Exposition  as  a  national  under- 
taking of  vast  importance,  in  which  the 
general  government  has  invited  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  Powers  of  the  world, 
and  appreciating  tlie  acceptance  by  many 
of  such  Powers  of  the  invitation  for  ex- 
tended and  the  broadest  liberal  efforts 
being  made  bv  them  to  contribute  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  undertaking,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Congress  should  make  sodi 
necessary  financial  provision  as  shall  be 
requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
honor  and  public  faith. 

Sec.  17. — Popular  education  being  the 
only  safe  basis  of  popular  suffrage,  we 
recommend  to  the  several  States  most 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  pnblio 
schools.  I^ree  common  schools  are  the 
nursery  of  ^ood  government  and  they  have 
always  received  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  favors  eveiy 
means  of  increasing  intelligenoe.  Vteedouk 
of  education  being  an  essential  of  dvU  and 
religious  liberty  as  well  as  a  necessity  for 
the  development  of  intelligence,  musi  not 
be  interfered  with  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever. We  are  opposed  to  State  interfer- 
ence with  parental  rights  and  rights  of 
conscience  in  the  education  of  children  as 
an  infringement  of  the  fundamentid  dem- 
ocratic doctrine  that  the  largest  individual 
liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of  otben 
insures  the  highest  type  of  American  dti- 
zenship  and  tne  best  government. 

Seo.  18. — We  approve  the  action  of  the 
present  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  pas- 
sing bills  for  the  admission  into  the  Union 
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as  Sutes  of  tbeTeiritoriefl  of  New  Mexico 
and  Ariiotia,  and  we  favor  the  early  ad- 
miflsioD  of  al]  the  Territories  having  nee- 
earny  population  and  resources  to  admit 
them  to  Statehood,  and  while  they  remain 
IWritories  we  hold  that  the  officials  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  government  of 
any  Tenritory,  together  with  the  Districts 
of  ColnmlMa  and  Alaska,  should  he  bona 
fide  residents  of  the  Territoiy  or  District 
in  which  their  duties  are  to  be^  performed. 
llie  Democratic  party  believes  in  home  rule 
and  the  control  of  their  own  aflfairs  by  the 
people  of  the  vicinage. 

Sic.  19. — ^We  favor  legislation  by  Gon- 
gresB  and  State  L^slatures  to  protect  the 
fives  and  limbs  of  railway  employ^  and 
those  of  other  hazardous  transportation 
companies  and  denounce  the  inactivity  of 
the  KepuUican  party  and  particularly  the 
liepublican  Senate  for  causing  the  defeat  of 
measures  beneficial  and  protective  to  this 
dass  of  wageworkers. 

Swc.  20. — ^We  are  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment by  the  States  of  laws  for  abolishing 
the  notorious  sweating  system,  for  abolish- 
ing contract  convict  labor  and  for  prohib- 
iting the  employment  in  factories  of  chil- 
dren under  fifteen  yeans  of  age. 

Ssa  21. — ^We  are  opposed  to  all  sumn- 
iOKfy  lawB^  as  an  interference  with  the 
individual  rights  of  the  citisen. 

Sbc.  22. — ^Upon  this  statement  of  prin- 
ciples and  policies  the  Democratic  party 
asks  the  inteUigent  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  asks  a  change  of  adminis- 
tratioii  and  a  change  of  party  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  change  of  system  and  a 
change  of  methods,  thus  assuring  the 
maintenance,  unimpaired,  of  institutions 
under  which  the  Republic  has  grown  great 
and  powerful. 


THe  TarliriMae^  ISes* 


BXFUBLICAN. 

We  reaffirm  the 
American  doctrine 
of  l^tection.  We 
call  attention  to  its 
growth  abroad.  We 
maintain  that  the 
prosperous  condi- 
tion of  our  country 
is  largely  due  to  the 
wise  revenue  legisla- 
tioD  of  tiie  Republi- 
can Congress. 

We  believe  that 
all  articles  which 
cannot  be  produced 
in  the  United  States, 
except  luxuries, 
shoud  be  admitted 
free  of  dut^,  and 
that  OB  all  imports 


DEMOCRATIC. 

We  denounce  Re- 
publican Protection 
as  a  fraud — as  a  rob- 
bery of  the  great 
m  ajority  of  the 
American  people  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few. 
We  declare  it  to  be 
a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  the 
government  has  no 
constitutional  power 
to  impose  and  col- 
lect a  dollar  for  tax 
except  for  purposes 
of  revenue  only,  and 
demand  that  the 
collection  of  such 
taxes  be  imposed  by 


BBFUBLICAK. 

coming  into  compe- 
tition with  the  pro- 
ducts of  Amencan 
labor  there  should 
be  levied  duties 
equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  wages 
abroad  and  at  home. 

We  assert  that  the 
prices  of  manu- 
factured articles  of 
general  consump- 
tion have  been  re- 
duced  under  the 
operation  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1890. 

We  denounce  the 
efforts  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  of 
the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives to  de- 
stroy our  tariff  laws, 
as  is  manifested  by 
their  attacks  upon 
wool,  lead  and  lead 
ores,  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  a  number  of 
States,  and  we  ask 
the  people  for  their 
judgment  thereon. 


DEMOCBATIC. 

thegovernment 
when  only  honestly 
and  coonomidEdly 
administered. 

[The  above  para- 
graph was  adopted 
By  a  vote  of  504  to 
342  as  a  substitute 
for  the  following, 
reported  from  the 
majority  of  the  com- 
mittee: "We  re- 
iterate the  ofl- re- 
peated doctrines  of 
the  Demooratic 
party  that  the  neces- 
sity of  the  govern- 
ment is  the  only 
justification  for  taxa- 
tions, and  whenever 
a  tax  is  unneoessaiy 
it  b  unjustifiable  ; 
that  when  Custom 
House  taxation  is 
levied  upon  articles 
of  any^  kind  pro- 
duced in  this  coun- 
try, the  difference 
between  the  cost  of 
labor  here  and  labor 
abroad,  when  such 
a  difference  exists* 
fully  measures  any 
possible  benefits  to 
labor,  and  the  enor- 
mous additional  im- 
positions of  the  ex- 
isting tariff  fall  with 
crushing  force  upon 
our  fanners  and 
workingmen,  and, 
for  the  mere  advan- 
tage of  the^  few 
whom  it  enriches, 
exact  from  labor  a 
grossly  ui\just  share 
of  the  expenses  of 
the  government, and 
we  demand  such  a 
revision  of  the  tariff 
laws  as  will  remove 
their  iniquitous  in- 
eoualities,  lighten 
tneir  oppressions 
and  put  tnem  on  a 
constitutional  and 
equitable  basis.  But 
in  making  reduction 
in  taxes,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  imure 
any  domestic  indus- 
tries, but  rather  to 
E remote  their 
ealthy  growth. 
From   the  founda- 
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R1EPUBLICAN.  DEMOCBATIO. 

tion  of  this  govern- 
ment, taxes  collected 
at  the  Custom 
House  have  been 
the  chief  source  of 
Federal  revenue. 
Such  they  must  con- 
tinue to  be.  More- 
over, many  indus- 
tries have  come  to 
rely  upon  le^slation 
fori  suooesstul  con- 
tinuance, so  that 
any  change  of  law 
must  be  at  every 
step  regardful  of  the 
la  Dor  and  capital 
thus  involved.  The 
process  of  reform 
must  be  subject  in 
the  execution  of  this 
plain  dictate  of  jus- 
tice."] 

Tlie  Beelproclt  J  iMve,  1899. 

REPUBLICAN.  DEMOCBATIC. 

We  point  to  the       Trade  interchange 

success  of  the  Be-  on  the  basis  of  reci- 

publican    policy   of  procal  advantages  to 

reciprocity,  under  the  countries  parti- 

which   our    export  cipatinff  is  a  time- ,     *—,-— 

trade  has  vastly  in-  honorea  doctrine  ofcoin,  issued  by  the 
creased  and  new  and  the  Democratic 
enlarged  markets  faith,    but   we   de- 
have   been   opened  nounce  ^  the   sham 
for  the  products  of  reciprocity  which 

our  farms  and  work-  juggles  with  th  e  ^ 

shops.         ^  people's  desire   for; already  tiien by  our 

We    remind   the  enlarged    foreign  government  to 

people  of  the  bitter  markets   and    frees 

opposition  of  the  exchanges   by  pre- 

Democratio  party  to  tending  to  establish 

this  practical  busi-  closer  trade  relations 

measure,  and  for  a  country  whose 
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ness 

claim  that,  executed  articles  of  export  are 
by  a  Republican  ad-  almost  exclusively 
ministration,  our  agricultural  pro- 
present  laws  will  ducts  with  other 
eventually  give  us  countries  that  are 
control  or  the  trade  also  agricultural, 
of  the  world.  while  erecting  a 

Custom  House  bar- 
rier of  prohibitive 
tariff  taxes  against 
the  richest  countries 
of  the  world  that 
stand  ready  to  take 
our  entire  surplus  of 
products  and  to  ex- 
change therefor 
commodities  which 
are  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life 
among  our  own 
people. 


DEMOCBAXICS. 

We  denounce  the 
Republican    legisla- 
tion known  as   the 
Sherman  act  of  1890 
as  a  cowardly  make- 
shift, finugnt    with 
possibilities  of  dan- 
ger in  the  fature. 
which  should  make 
all  its  supporters,  as 
well  as  Its  author, 
anxious    for    its 
speedy  repeal.     We 
hold  to  the  use  of 
both  gold  and  silver 
as  the  standard 
money  of  the  ooun- 
tiy,  and  to  the  coin- 
are  of  both  gold  and 
silver,  without  dis- 
criminating against 
either  metal    or 
charge    for     mint- 
age, the  dollar  unit 
or  coinage  of  both 
metals  must  be  of 
equal  intrinsic   and 
exchangeable  ralae, 
or  be   adjusted 
through  interna- 
tional agreement  or 
by  such  safeguards 
of     le^slation      as 
shall     insure    the 
maintenance  of  the 
parity   of  the  two 
metals,    and    the 
equal  power  of  every 
dollar  at  all  times  in 
the  markets  and  in 
the   payment  of 
debts,  and  we    de- 
mand that  all  paper 
currency    shall     be 
kept   at  par  vrith 
and  redeemable   in 
such  coin.    We  in- 
sist upon  this  policy 
as   specially  neces- 
sary tor  the  protec- 
tion of  the  farmers 
and  laboring  classes 
the  first  and  most  de- 
fenceless victims  of 
unstable  money  and 
a  fluctuating    cur- 
rency. 

The  Ball«(  Issae,  ISSS. 

DSMOORATIO. 


BSPUBUCAN. 

The  American 
people,  from  tradi- 
tion  and  interest, 
favor  bi-metallism, 
and  the  Republican 
party  demands  the 
use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  ^  standard 
money,  with  such 
restrictions  and 
under  such  provi- 
sions, to  be  deter- 
mined by  legislation, 
as  will  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the 
parity  values  of  the 
two  metals,  so  that 
the  purchasing  and 
debt-paying  power 
of  t n  e  dollar, 
whether   of  silver, 

gold  or  paper,  shall 
e  at  all  times 
eauaL  The  interests 
or  the  producers  of 
the  country,  its 
farmers  and  its 
working  men,  de- 
mand that  every 
dollar,     paper     or 


govemment,shall  be 
as  good  as  any 
other.  We  com- 
mend the  wise  and 
patriotic    steps 


secure  an  interna- 
tional conferencet  to 
adopt  such^  meast 
ures  as  will  insure  a 
parity  of  value  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  gold  and 
silver  for  use  as 
money  throughout 
the  world. 


REPUBUCAN. 

We  demand  that 
every  dtizen  of  the 
United  States  shall 
be  allowed  to  cast 


We  warn  the 
people  of  our  com- 
mon oountiy,  jeal- 
ous for  the  pieserva- 
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RXFCBLICAN. 

one  fi«e  and  xm- 
reBtrioted  ballot  in 
all  piiblM>  eleotions 
and  that  alich  ballot 
■hall  be  oountod 
and  returned  as 
east ;  that  anch  laws 
shall  be  enacted  and 
enforced  as  will 
seoore  toeTeiydti- 
sen,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  native  or 
foreign  bom,  white 
or  black,  this 
aovereiffn  right 
/rnarantecMT  by  the 
Conslitotion. 

The  free  and 
honest  popular 
ballot,  the  jnst  and 
eanal  representation 
01  all  the  neople,  as 
well  as  tneir  jnst 
and  equal  protection 
under  the  laws,  are 
the  foundation  of 
our  republican  in* 
sfcitotionB.  and  the 
party  will  never  re- 
mx.  Its  efforts  until 
the  int^fritv  of  the 
ballot  and  the  parity 
of  deotions  shall  be 
fully  guaranteed 
and  Diotected  in 
everv  State. 

We  denounce  the 
continued  inhuman 
outrages  perpe- 
tratea  apon  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  poli- 
cal  reasons  in  certain 
Southern  States  of 
the  Union. 


I>XM00RATI0. 

tion  of  their  free  in- 
stitutions,  that  the 
policy  of  Federal 
control  of  elections 
to  which  the  Be- 
publican  party  has 
committed  itself  is 
fraught  with  the 
gravest  dangers, 
flcaroely  leas  mo- 
mentous than  would 
result  from  a  revolu- 
tion^ practically  es- 
tablisninea  monar- 
chy on  the  ruins  of 
the  republic  It 
strikes  at  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South, 
and  injures  the 
colored  citizen  even 
more  than  the 
white;  it  means  a 
horde  of  deputy 
marshals  at  every 
polling  place,  armea 
with  Federal  power, 
returning  boards  ap- 
pointed and  con- 
trolled by  Federal 
authority ;  the  out- 
rage of  the  electoral 
rights  of  the  people 
in  the  several  States: 
the  subjugation  of 
the  colored  people 
to  the  control  of  the 
party  in  power  and 
the  reviving  of  race 
antagonisms,  now 
happily  abated,  of 
the  utmost  peril  to 
the  safety  and 
happiness  of  all— a 
measure  deliberately 
and  justljr  described 
by  a  leadmg  Repub- 
lican Senator  as 
**  the  most  infamous 
bill  that  ever  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the 
Senate.^'  Such  a 
)liQy,  if  sanctioned 
law,  would  mean 
the  dominance  of  a 
s  e  1  f*p  e  r  petuating 
oligarchy  of  offioe- 
holaers,  and  the 
party  first  intrusted 
with  its  machinery 
could  be  dislodged 
from  power  only  by 
an  appeal  to  the  re- 
served right  of  the 
people  to  resist  op- 
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preasion  which  is 
inherent  in  all  self- 
governing  com- 
munities. Two  yean 
ago  this  revolu- 
tionary policy  was 
emphatically  con- 
demned by  the 
people  at  the  poUs : 
but,  in  contempt  or 
that  verdict,  the 
Republican  narty 
has  defiantly  de- 
clared, in  its  latest 
authoritative  utter- 
ance,^ that  its  suc- 
cess in  the  coming 
elections  will  mean 
the  enactment  of  the 
.Foroe  bill  and  the 
usurpation  of  despo- 
tic control  over  elec- 
tions in  all  the 
States. 

Believing  that  the 
preservation  of  re- 
publican govern- 
ment in  the  United 
States  is  dependent 
upon  the  defeat  of 
this  policy  of  legal- 
ized force  and 
fraud,  we  invite  the 
support  of  all  citi- 
zens who  desire  to 
see  the  Constitution 
maintained  in  its 
integrity  with  the 
laws  pureuant  there- 
to which  have  nven 
our  countiy  a  nun- 
dred  yean  of  unex- 
ampled prosperitv; 
and  we  pledge  the 
Democratic  party,  if 
it  be  intrusted  -  with 
power,  not  only  to 
the  defeat  of  the 
Foroe  bill  but  also  to 
relentless  opposition 
to  the  Republican 
polipy  of  profligate 
expenditure,  which 
in  the  short  space  of 
two  yean  has  squan- 
dered an  enormous 
surplus  and  emptied 
an  overflowing 
Treasury,  after  pil- 
ing new  burdens  of 
taxation  upon  the 
already  overtaxed 
labor  of  the  country. 
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We  therefore  de- 
mand that  the  im- 
position of  duties  on 
foreign  imports  shall 
be  made  not  for 
"revenue  only,'*  but 
that  in  raising  the 
requisite     revenues 
for  the  government 
such  duties  shall  be 
so  levied  as  to  afford 
security  to  our  di- 
versified   industries 
and    protection    to 
the  rignts  and  wages 
of  the  laborer,  to  the 
end  that  active  and 
intelligent  labor,  as 
well  as  capital,  may 
have  its  just  award 
and    the     laboring 
man  his  full  share 
in  the  national  pros- 
peritv.    Against  the 
so-called    economi- 
cal  system   of  the 
Democratic     party, 
which    would     de- 
grade onr  labor  to 
^  me  foreign  standard, 
^  we  enter  our  earnest 
protest    The  Dem- 
ocratic   party    has 
fiiiled  completely  to 
relieve  the  people  of 
the  burden  or  un- 
necessary   taxation 
by  a  wise  reduction 
of  the  surplus. 

The  ICepublican 
party  pledges  itself 
to  correct  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  tariff 
and  to  reduce  the 
surplus,  not  hj  the 
vicious  and  indis- 
criminate process  of 
horizontal  r  e  d  u  c  - 
tion,  but  by  such 
knethods  as  will  re- 
lieve the  taxpayer 
without  injuring  the 
laborer  or  the  great 
productive  interests 
of  the  country. 

We  recognize  the 
importance  of  sheep 


DEMOCRATIC. 

The  Democracy 
pledges  itself  to 
purify  the  adminis- 
tration from  corrup- 
tion,  to  restore 
economy^  to  revive 
respect  for  law  and 
to  reduce  taxation 
to  the  lowest  limit 
consistent  with  due 
regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  uith  of 
the  nation  to  its 
creditors  and  pen- 
sioners. Knowing 
full  well,  however, 
that  legislation  af- 
fecting the  occul^a- 
tions  of  the  people 
should  be  cautious 
and  conservative  in 
method,  not  in  ad- 
vance of  public 
opinion,  but  respon- 
sive to  its  demands, 
the  Democratic  par- 
t^  is  pledged  to  re- 
vise tne  tariff  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to 
all  interests.  But  in 
making  reduction  in 
taxes  it  is  not  pro- 

Sosed  to  injure  any 
omestic  industries, 
but  rather  to  pro- 
mote their  healthy 
iprowth.  From  the 
foundation  of  this 
government  taxes 
collected  at  the 
Custom  House  have 
been  the  chief  source 
of  Federal  revenue; 
such  they  must  con- 
tinue to  be.  More- 
over, many  indus- 
tries have  come  to 
rely  upon  legisla- 
tion^ for  successful 
continuance,  so  that 
any  change  of  law 
must  be  at  every 
step  regardful  of  the 
labor  and  capital 
thus  involved.  The 
process  of  reform 
must  be  subject  in 
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husbandry  in  the 
United  States,  the 
serious  depression 
which  it  is  now  ex- 
periencing and  the 
danger  threatening 
its  future  prosperity, 
and  we  therefore  re- 
spect the  demands 
of  the  representa- 
tives of  this  impor- 
tant agricultural  in- 
terest for  a  readjust- 
ment of  duty  upon 
foreign  wool,  in 
order  that  such  in- 
dustry shall  have 
full  and  adequate 
protection. 

We  have  always 
recom  m  ended  the 
best  money  known 
to  the  civilized  world 
and  we  urge  that  an 
effort  be  made  to 
unite  all  commercial 
nations  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  in- 
ternational standard 
which  shall  fix  for 
all  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver 
coinage. 
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the  execution  to  thie 
plain  dictate  of  jus- 
tice. 

All  taxation  shall 
be    limited    to   the 
requirements  of 
economical  govern- 
ment. The  necessary 
reduction  in    taxa- 
tion can  and  must 
be  effected  without 
depriving  American 
labor  of  the  ability 
to  compete  success- 
fully  with    foreign 
labor  and    without 
imposing  lower  rates 
of  duty  than  will  be 
ample  to  cover  any 
increased  cost  of 
production    which 
may  exist  in  conse- 
quence of  the  higher 
rate  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  this  coun- 
try.   Sufficient  rev- 
enue to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the 
Federal  government 
economically      ad* 
.  ministered,    includ* 
ing  pensions,  inter* 
est  and  principal  of 
the  public  debt,  can 
be   got   under   our 
present    system    of 
taxation  from  Cus- 
tom House  taxes  on 
fewer  imported  arti- 
cles, bearing  heav- 
iest  on  articles  of 
luxury  and  bearing 
lightest  on  articles 
of  necessity. 

We  therefore  de- 
nounce the  abuses 
of  the  existing  tariff 
and  subject  to^  the 
preceding  limita- 
tions we  demand 
that  Federal  taxa- 
tion shall  be  exclu- 
sively for  public 
purposes  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  needs 
of  the  government 
economically  ad- 
ministered. 
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Sarty  of  the  United 
tates,  in  National 
Convention  assem- 
bled, renews  the 
pledge  of  its  fidelity 
to  Democratic  faith, 
and  reaffirms  the 
platform  adopted  by 
ita  representatives  io 
the  Convention  of 
1884,  and  endorses 
the  views  expressed 
by  President  Cleve- 
land in  his  last  an- 
Doal  messaxe  to 
Congress  as  the  cor- 
rect interpretation 
of  that  platform 
upon  the  qaestion  of 
tariff  redaction ;  and 
also  endorses  the 
efforts  of  our  Demo- 
cratic^ representa- 
tives in  Congress  to 
secure  a  redaction 
of  excessive  taxa- 
tion. Chief  among 
its  principles  of 
party  faith  are  the* 
maintenance  of  an 
indissoluble  union  of 
tree  and  indestruc- 
tible States,  •  now 
about  to  enter  upon 
its  second  century  of 
unexampled  pro- 
gress and  renown: 
devotion  to  a  plan  or 

government  regu- 
ted  by^  a  written 
constitution  strictly 
Bpecifjring  every 
granted  power  and 
expressly  reserving 
to  the  States  or 
people  the  entire  un- 
granted  residue  of 
power;  the  encour- 
agement of  a  jealous 
Sopular  vigilance, 
irected  to  all  who 
have  been  chosen  for 
brief  terms  to  enact 
and  execute  the 
laws,  and  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of 
preserving  peace, 
ensuring  equality, 
and  establishing 

justice. 

*    *    «    «    * 

It  is  repugnant  to 
the  creed  of  Demo- 
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We  are  uncom- 
promisingly in  favor 
of  the  American 
svstem  of  protection. 
We  protest  against 
its     destruction    as 

Proposed  by  the 
^resident  and  his 
party.  They  serve 
the  interests  of 
Europe ;  we  will 
support  the  interests 
of  America.  We 
accept  the  issue  and 
conndently  appeal  to 
the  people  for  their 
judgment.  The  pro- 
tective system  must 
be  maintained.  Its 
abandonment  has 
always  been  followed 
by  general  disaster 
to  alTinterests  except 
those  of  the  usurer 
and  the  sheriff.  We 
denounce  the  Mills 
bill  as  destructive  to 
the  general  business, 
the  labor  and  the 
farming  interests  of 
the  country,  and  we 
heartily  endorse  the 
consistent  and  patri- 
otic action  of  the  Re- 
publican Represen- 
tatives in  Congress 
in  opposing  its  pas- 
sage. 
We  condemn  the 

6 reposition  of  the 
democratic  party  to 
place  wool  on  the 
Tree  list,  and  we  in- 
sist that  the  duties 
thereon  shall  be  ad- 
justed and  main- 
tained so  as  to  fur- 
nish full  and  ade- 
anate  protection  to 
tnat  industry. 

The  Republican 
partv  would  effect  all 
neeaed  reduction  of 
of  the  national  rev- 
enue by  repealing 
the  taxes  upon  to- 
bacco, which  are  an 
annojrance  and  bur- 
den to  agriculture, 
and  the  tax^  upon 
spirits  used  in  the 
arts  and  for  mechan- 
ical purposes^  and 
by  such  revision  of 
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crapy  that  by  such 
taxation  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of 
life  ^  should  be  un- 
justifiably increased 
to  all  our  people. 
Judged  by  l)emo- 
cratic  principles  the 
interest  of  the  peo- 
ple are  betrayed 
when,  by^  unneces- 
sarv  taxation,  trusts 
and  combinations 
are  pennitted  to  ex- 
ist, which,  while  un- 
duly enriching  the 
few  that  combine, 
rob  the  body  of  the 
citizens  by  depriving 
them  of  the  benefits 
of  natural  competi- 
tion. Every  Demo- 
cratic rule  01  govern- 
mental action  is  vio- 
lated when,  through 
unnecessary  taxa- 
tion, a  vast  sum  of 
money,  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  an  eco- 
nomical administra- 
tion, is  drawn  from 
the  people  and  the 
channels  of  trade 
and  accumulated  as 
a  demoralizing  sur- 
plus in  the  National 
Treasury. 

The  ^  money  now 
lying  idle  in  the 
Federal  Treasury,  re- 
sulting from  super- 
fluous taxation, 
amounts  to  more 
than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, and  the  surplus 
collected  is  reaching 
the  sum  of  more  than 
sixty  millions  annu- 
ally. ^  Debauched  by 
this  immense  temp- 
tation, the  remedy 
of  the  Republican 
party  is  to  meet  and 
exhaust  by  extrava- 
gant appropriations 
and  expenses, 
whether  constitu- 
tional or  not,  the 
accumulation  of  ex- 
travagant taxations. 
The  Democratic 
polioy^  is  to  enforce 
nugality  in  public 
expense  and  abolish 
unnecessaiy      taxa« 
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the  tariff  laws  as 
will  tend  to  check 
imports  of  such  arti- 
cles as  are  produced 
by  our  people,  the 
production  of  which 
gives  employment 
to  our  labor,  and  re- 
lease from  import 
duties  those  articlee 
of  foreign  production 
(exceptluxuries)  the 
like  of  which  cannot 
be  produced  at  home. 
If  there  shall  still 
remain  a  lai]|Bfer  rev- 
enue than  IS  requi- 
site for  the  wants  of 
the  Government,  we 
favor  the  entire  re- 
peal of  intemal'taxes 
rather  than  the  sur- 
render of  any  part 
of  our  protective 
system  at  the  joint 
behest  of  the  whisky 
trusts  and  the  agents 
of  foreign  manufac- 
turers. 
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tjon.  Oar  estab- 
lished domestic  in- 
dustries and  enter- 
prises should  not 
and  need  not  be  en- 
dangered by  the  re- 
dootion  and  oorrec- 
tion  of  the  bordens 
of  taxation.  On 
the  contrary,  a  fair 
and  careful  revision 
of  our  tax  laws,  with 
due  allowance  for 
the  difference  be- 
tween the  wtkfsea  of 
America  and  £reign 
labor,  must  promote 
and  encourage  every 
branch  of  such  in- 
dustries and  enter- 
prisefi  by  giving  them 
assurances  of  an  ex- 
tended market  and 
steady  and  continu- 
ous o]>erations.  In 
the  interests  of 
American  labor, 
which  should  in  no 
event  be  neglected, 
revision  of  our  tax 
laws,  contemplated 
by  the  Democratic 
party,  should  pro- 
mote the  advantage 
of  such  labor  by 
cheapening  the  cost 
of  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  homeof  evety 
working  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  se- 
curing to  him  steady 
and  remunerative 
employment.  Upon 
this  question  of  tariff 
reform.^  so  closely 
concerning     every 

{»hase  of  our  national 
ife,  and  upon  every 
ouestion  involved  in 
tne  problem  of  good 
government,  the 
Democratic  part^ 
submits  its  princi- 
ples and  i)rofe88ions 
to  the  intelligent 
suffra^  of  the 
Amencan  people. 

Resolved,  That 
this  Convention 
hereby  endorses  and 
recommends  the 
early  passage  of  the 
bill  for  the  reduction 
of  the  revenue  now 
pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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RetdUed,  That  we 
express  our  cordial 
sympathy  with 
struggling  people  of 
all  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of 
self  government  and 
civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  and  we  espe- 
cially declare  our 
sympathy  with  the 
efforts  of  those  noble 

Sktriots  who,  led  by 
ladstone  and  Par- 
nell,  have  conducted 
their  grand  and 
peacefm  contest  for 
Home  rule  in  Ire- 
land. 
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GItU 
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Honest  reform  in 
the  Civil  Service  has 
been  inaugurated  and 
maintain^  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and 
he  has  brought  the 
public  service  to  the 
nighest  standard  of 
efficiency,  not  only 
by  rule  and  precept, 
but  by  the  example 
of  his  own  untiring 
and  unselfish  admin- 
istration of  public 
affairs. 


REPUBLIGAN. 

The  men  who 
abandoned  the  Ba- 
publican  paiiy  in 
1884  and  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  have  de- 
,  sorted  not  only  the 
'  cause  of  honest  gov- 
emment^  of  sound 
finance,  of  freedom 
and  purity  of  the 
ballot,  but  especially 
have  deserted  the 
cause  of  reform  in 
the  civil  service.  We 
will  not  fail  to  keep 
our  pledges  because 
the]r  have  broken 
theirs  or^  because 
their  candidate  has 
broken  his.  We 
therefore  repeat  our 
declaration  of  1884, 
to  wit:  "The  re- 
form of  the  Civil 
Service,  auspiciously 
begun  under  the  Re- 
publican administra- 
tion should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  further 
extension  of  the  re- 
form q^tem  already 
established  by  law  to 
all  the  grades  of  the 
service  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  The 
spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  reform  should 
be  observed  in  ^  all 
executive  appoint- 
ments,^ and  all  laws 
at  variance  with  the 
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object  of  existini;  re 
tbrm  legislation 
should  be  repealed, 
to  the  end  that  the 
dangera  to  free  insti- 
tutions  which  lurk 
in  the  power  of  offi- 
cial paronage  may  be 
wiseW  andeffeotivety 
ayoided." 


DEMOCBATIO. 

While  carefully 
guarding  the  interest 
•to  the  principles  of 
iustice  and  equity,  it 
nas  pud  out  more 
for  pensions  and 
bounties  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of 
the  Bepublio  than 
was  ever  paid  out 
durinc  an  equal 
period. 


■te-ylSSS. 

REPITBLIOAN. 

The  gratitude  of 
the  nation  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Union 
cannot  be  measured 
by  laws.  The  legis- 
lation of  Congress 
should  conform  to 
the  pledge  made  by 
a  loyal  people,  and 
be  so  enlai^ged  and 
extended  as  to  pro- 
Tide  against  the  pos- 
sibility that  any  man 
who  honorably  wore 
the  Federal  uniform 
shall  become  an  in- 
mate of  an  alms- 
house, or  dependent 
upon  private  charity. 
In  the  prese  noe  of  an 
overflowing  ti^asury 
it  would  be  a  pubhc 
scandal  to  do  less  for 
those  whose  valorous 
service  preserved  the 
Oovemment.  We 
denounce  the  hostile 
spirit  shown  by 
President  Cleveland 
in  his  numerous 
vetoes  of  measures 
for  pension  relief, 
and  tne  action  of  the 
Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  in 
refosinj;  even  a  con- 
sideration of  general 
pension  legislation. 

The^  Republican 
party  is  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  money, 
and  condemns  the 
policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Administra- 
tion in  its  efforts  to 
demonetise  silver. 

We  demand  the 
reduction  of  letter 
postage  to  one  cent 
per  ounce. 


DKUOOaATIO. 

The  exclusion  from 
our  shores  of  (yhinese 
laborers  has  been  ef- 
fectually secured  un- 
der the  provision  of 
atieatv,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  has 
been  postponed  by 
the  action  of  a  Re- 
publican majority  in 
the  Senate. 


REPUBLICAN. 

We  declare  our 
hostility  to  the  intro- 
duction into  this 
countiy  of  foreign 
contract  labor,  and  of 
Chinese  labor,  alien 
to  our  civilizarion 
and  our  Constitution, 
and  we  demand  the 
rigid  enforcement  of 
the^  existing  laws 
against  it,  and  favor 
such  immediate 
legislation  as  wiH 
exclude  such  labor 
from  our  shores. 


Poller,  1888. 
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It  has  adopted 
and  constantly  pur^ 
sued  a  firm  and  pru- 
dent  foreign  poIi<gr» 
preserving  peace 
with  all  nations, 
while  ^  scrupulously 
maintaining^  all  the 
rights  ana  interests 
of  our  government 
and  people  at  home 
and  abroad. 
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The  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  by  the 
present  administra- 
tion has  been  distin- 
guished by  its  ineffi- 
cien<^  and  its  cow- 
ardice. Having 
withdrawn  from  the 
Senatet  all  pending 
treaties  affected  by 
Republican  admin- 
istrations for  the  re- 
moval of  foi-ei^ 
burdens  and  restnc- 
tions  upon  our^  com- 
merce and  for  its  ex- 
tension into,  better 
markets,  it  has 
neither  affected  nor 
proposed  any  others 
u  tneir  stead.  Pro- 
fossing  adhereuco  to 
the  Monroe  doctj  ine, 
it  has  seen  with  idle 
complacency  the  ex- 
tension of  foreign 
influence  in  Central 
America  and  of  for- 
eign trade  everj'- 
where  among  our 
neighbois.  u  has 
refused  to  charter, 
sanction,  or  encour- 
age any  American 
organization  for  con- 
structing the  Nica- 
ragua canal,  a  work 
or  vital  importance 
to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Monroe  doo- 
trine  and  of  our  na- 
tional influence  in 
Central  and  South 
America,  and  necer 
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BXPUBLICAN. 

flaiy  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  trade  with 
our  Pacific  territory, 
with  South  America 
and  with  the  islaDds 
and  further  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

We-  arraign  the 
present  Democratic 
administration  for 
its  weak  and  unpa- 
triotic treatment  of 
the  fisheries  ques- 
tion, and  its  pusil- 
lanimous surrender 
of  the  essential  priyi- 
leg€»  to  which  our 
fishing  yessels  are 
entitled  in  Canadian 
ports  under  the 
treaty  of  1818,  the 
reciprocal  maritime 
legislation  of  1830, 
and  the  comity  of 
nations,  and  which 
Canadian  fishing 
vessels  receive  in  the 

gorts  of  the  United 
tates. 

We  condemn  the 
policy  of  the  present 
administration  and 
the  Democratic  ma- 
jority   in    Gong 


D£MOCBAtIC. 


REPUBLICAN. 

toward  our  fisheries 
as  unfriendly  and 
conspicuously  unpa- 
triotic, and  as  tend- 
ing to  destxov  a 
valuable  national  in- 
dustry and  an  indis- 
Sensable  resource  of 
efenoe  against  a 
foreign  enemy. 

The  name  of 
American  apj^es 
alike  to  all  citueos 
of  the  Republic,  and 
imposes  upon  all 
alike  the  same  obli- 
gation to  obedience 
to  the  laws.  At  the 
same  time  that  dti- 
senship  is  and  must 
be  the  panopfar  and 
safeguard  of  him 
who  wears  it,  and 
protect  him,  whether 
nigh  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  in  all  his  civil 
rights.  It  should 
and  must  afford  him 
protection  at  home 
and  follow  and  pro- 
tect him  abroacT  in 
whatever  land  he 
may  be  on  a  lawful 
errand. 


THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE. 

This  organization  sprang  into  tustive  political  existence  in  1890,  and  it  swept  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  the  two  Dakotas ;  not,  however,  without  local  fusions  with  the  Demo- 
crats. *  It  ori^nated  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  so  rapidly  extended  to  South 
Carolina  that  it  controlled  the  Democratic  State  nominations,  and  elected  a  Democratic- 
Alliance  State  ticket  against  one  run  by  the  old  or  Bourbon  Democracy.  In  Georgia 
it  sought  control  of  the  Legislature,  and  acquired  it,  but  was  defeated  by  0^.  Oordon 
for  the  United  States  Senate;  not,  however,  without  committab  from  the  latter  upon 
aU  anti-corporation  points.  It  was  defeated  in  like  contests  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Florida.  As  yet  it  has  not  adopted  a  National  political  platform,  unless  that  at 
Ocala,  Fla.,  can  be  called  National.  Here  the  chief  idea  was  a  sub-treasury  plan, 
calling  upon  the  government  to  establish  State  agencies  for  the  receipt  of  farm  products, 
upon  which  80  per  cent,  of  their  market  value  was  to  be  advanced,  at  a  cost  to  tho 
producer  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent  interest.  This  plank  has  since  divided  the  or- 
ganization, and  at  this  writing  (May,  1892)  it  seems  impossible  to  make  the  organiza- 
tion a  National  one,  committed  to  political  objects.  In  the  elections  of  1891-92  it 
lost  its  hold  upon  all  of  the  Western  States,  and  maintains  its  spirit  only  in  the 
Southern  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  party  quickly  divided  itself  upon 
its  sub-treasury  and  free-ooina^^e  planks,  and  lost  all<opportunity  for  National  promise 
afrer  its  first  battle — ^much  of  its  membership  refusing  to  break  old  political  ties,  while 
others  endeavored  to  limit  tho  organization  to  social  and  business  purposes. 
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lMS.-.B«»«1^1iMHi  Haunted  PUUAnpai. 

Adopted  at  Jf AifieopoKi,  June  90b. 

The  repreflentatiTes  of  the  Repnblioans 
6f  the  United  States,  aaflembled  m  {[eneral 
eonvention  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
tiver,  the  everlasting  bond  of  an  indestruc- 
tible republic,  whose  most  fflorious  chap- 
ter of  histoTT"  is  the  record  of  the  BepubLi' 
can  party,  congratulate  their  count^maen 
on  the  miotic  march  of  the  nation  under 
the  banners  inscribed  with  the  principles 
of  our  platform  of  1888,  vindicated  bj 
victory  at  the  polls  and  prosperity  in  our 
fields,  workshops  and  mines,  and  make  the 
following  declaration  of  principles. 


We  reaffirm  the  American  doctrine  of  sovereign  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con« 


Protection.  We  call  attention  to  its 
growth  abroad.  We  maintain  that  the 
prosperous  condition  of  our  country^  is 
largely  due  to  the  wise  revenue  legislation 
'of  the  Republican  Congress. 

We  believe  that  all  articles  which  cannot 
be  produced  in  the  United  States,  except 
luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  that  on  all  imports  cominff  into  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  American 
labor  there  should  be  levied  duties  equal 
to  the  difference  between  wages  abroad 
and  at  home. 

We  assert  that  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured articles  of  general  consumption 
have  been  reduced  under  the  operations  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1890. 
^  We  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  Democra- 
tio  majority  of  the  House  of  Representar 
tives  to  destroy  our  tariff  laws,  as  is  mani- 
fested by  their  attacks  upon  wool,  lead  and 


dollar,  paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, snail  be  as  good  as  any  other.  We 
commend  the  wise  and  patriotic  steps 
already  taken  bv  our  government  to  secure 
an  international  conference,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  insure  a  parity  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money 
throughout  the  world. 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  allowed  to  cast  one 
ftee  and  nnrestricted  ballot  in  all  public 
elections  and  that  such  ballot  shall  be 
counted  and  returned  as  cast;  that  such 
laws  shall  be  enacted  and  enforced  as  will 
secure  to  evei^  citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
native  or  foreign  bom,  white  or  black,  this 


stitution, 

The  free  and  honest  popular  ballot,  the 
just  and  equal  representation  of  all  the 
people,  as  well  as  their  just  and  equal 
protection  under  the  laws,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the 
party  will  never  relax  its  efforts  until  the 
mte^ty  of  the  ballot  and  the  purity  of 
election  shall  be  fully  guaranteed  and 
protected  in  every  State. 

We  denounce  the  continued  inhuman 
outrages  perpetrated  upon  American  citi- 
zens tor  political  reasons  in  certain  South- 
em  States  of  the  Union. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  the  restoration  of  our  merean- 
tOe  marine  by  home-built  ships  and  the 
creation  of  a  navy  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  interests  and  the  honor  of  our 
flag ;  the  maintenance  of  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  all  foreign  powers,  entan- 


lead  ores,  the  chief  product  of  a  number  of  gling  alliance  with  none,  and  the  protection 


States,  and  we  ask  the  people  for  their 
judgment  thereon. 

We  point  to  the  success  of  the  Republi- 
can policy  of  reciprocity^  under  which  our 
export  trade  has  vastly  increased  and  new 
and  enlarged  markets  have  been  opened 
for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  work- 
shops. 

We  remind  the  people  of  the  bitter  op- 
position of  the  Democratic  party  to  this 
practical  business  measure,  and  claim  that, 
executed  by  a  Republican  administration, 
our  present  laws  will  eventually  give  us 
control  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  American  people,  from  tradition 
and  interest,  favor  bi*metallism,  and  the 
Republican  party  demands  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  with 
such  restrictions  and^  under  such  pro- 
visions, to  be  determined  byleffisiation, 
as  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  tne  parity 
Tables  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  pur- 
chasing and  debt-pa;snlng  power  of  the 
dollar,  whether^  of  silver,  gold  or  paper, 
shall  be  at  all  times  equal  The  interests 
of  the  producers  of  the  countrVt  its  fiurmers 
and  its  workingman,  demand  that  every 


of  the  rights  of  our  fishermen. 

We  reaffirm  our  approval  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  believe  m  the  achievement  of 
the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Republic  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  more 
strinj^ent  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
restriction  of  criminal,  pauper  and  contract 
immigration. 

We  favor  efficient  legislation  hv  Congress 
to  protect  the  life  ancT  limbs  of  employ^ 
of  transportation  companies  engaged  in 
carrying  on  inter-state  commerce,  and  re- 
commend legislation  by  the  respective 
States  that  wul  protect  employ49  engaged 
in  State  oommeroe,  in  mining  and  manu- 
facturing. The  Republican  party  has 
always  Men  the  champion  of  the  oppressed 
and  recoji^nizes  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
irrespective  of  faith,  color  or  nationality; 
it  sjrmpathizes  with  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  in  Ireland,  and  protests  ajgainst  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

The  ultimate  reliance  of  free  popular 
government  is  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
among  its  men.    We,  therefore,  declare 
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anew  our  devotion  to  liberty  of  thonglit 
and  oonacienoe,  of  speech  and  press,  and 
apj^rove  all  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
which  contribute  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  land ;  but,  while  insisting 
upon  the  fullest  measure  of  religious 
lioertv,  we  are  opposed  to  any  union  of 
churcn  and  State. 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition,  declared  in 
the  Republican  platform  of  1888,  to  all 
combinations  of  capital  or^nized  in  trusts 
or  otherwise  to  control  arbitrarily  the  con- 
dition of  trade  among  our  citizens.  We 
heartily  endorse  the  action  already  taken 
upon  this  subject,  and  ask  for  such  further 
legislation  as  mBy  be  required  to  remedy 
any  defects  in  existing  laws  and  to  render 
their  enforcement  more  complete  and 
effective. 

We  ai)proye  the  policy  of  extending  to 
towns,  villages  and  rural  communities  the 
advanta^  of  the  free  delivei;^  service, 
now  eigoyed  by  the  larger  cities^  of  the 
country,  and  reaffirm  the  declaration  con- 
tained in  the  Republican  platform  of  1888, 
pledging  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to 
one  cent  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Post-office  Department  and  the  highest 
class  of  postal  service. 


reform  in^  the  Civil  Service  and  the  wise 
and  consistent  enforcement  by  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
same. 

The  ^  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal^  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
American  people  as  a  measure  of  a  national 
defence  and  to  build  up  and  maintain 
American  commerce,  and  it  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Gk>vemment 

We  favor  the  admission  of  the  remain- 
ing Territories  at  the  earliest  practioi] 
date,  havinff  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  Territories  and  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  Federal  officers 
appointed  for  the  Territories  should  be 
selected  from  bona  fide  residents  thereof, 
and  the  right  of  self-government  should  be 
accorded  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  favor  cession,  subject  to  the  home- 
stead laws,  of  the  arid  public  lands  to  the 
States  and  Territories  in  which  they  lie, 
under  such  Congressional  restrictions  as  to 
disposition,  reclamation  and  occupancy  by 
settlers  as  will  secure  the  maximum  bene- 
fit to  thepeople. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is 
a  great  national  undertaking,  and  Con- 
grmshould  promptlyenact  sucfi  reasonable 
legislation  in  aid  thereof  as  will  insure  a 
discharging  of  the  expense  and  obliga- 
tions incident  thereto  and  the  attainment 
of  results  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
and  process  of  the  nation. 

We  sympathize  with  all  wise  and  legiti- 


mate efforts  to  lesson  and  prevent  the  eviki 
of  intemperance  and  promote  morBlity. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  services  and  aaori- 
fices  of  the  men  who  saved  the  life  of  the 
nation,  we  pledge  anew  to  the  vetma 
soldiers  of  the  republic  a  watchful  eare  and 
recognition  of  their  just  daims  upon  a 
grateful  people. 

We  commend  the  able,  patriodo  and 
thoroughly  American  administntion  of 
Ptesident  Harrison.  Under  it  the  ooontiy 
has  eiyojred  remarkable  prosperity,  and 
the  dignity  and  honor  or  the  nation  at 
home  and  abroad  have  been  &ithful]y 
managed,  and  we  offer  the  record  of 
pledges  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  peribr* 
mance  in  the  future. 


ieee.-DeaieenUIe  HeUeaal  PliUienB* 

Adopted  €UCUeaoo,Ju»e  2^ 

SscnoN  1.— The  representatives  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  tne  United  States,  in 
National  Convention  assembled,  do  reaf- 
firm their  allegiance  to  the  prindples  of  the 
party  as  formulated  by  Jefferson,  and  ez- 
emplL^ed  by  the  long  and  illustrious  line  of 
his  successors  in  Democratic  leadership 
fVom  Madison  to  Cleveland.    We  believe 


the  public  welfare  demands  that  these  pritt* 
We  commend  the  spirit  and  evidence  oflciples  be  applied  in  the  conduct  of  the  fed* 


end  government  through  the  aooessioii  to 
power  of  the  party  that  advocates  them, 
and  we  solemnly  declare  that  the  need  of  a 
return  to  these  fundamental  principles  of  a 
flree  popular  ^vemment,  based  on  hone 
rule  and  individual  liberty,  was  never  mere 
urgent  than  now,  when  the  tenden^^  to 
centralize  all  power  at  the  federal  capital 
has  become  a  menace  to  the  reserved  nghts 
of  the  States,  that  strikes  at  the  ver^  roots 
of  our  government  under  the  constitution 
as  fVamed  byihe  fathers  of  the  RepuUie. 
Sbg.  2.— -We  warn  the  people  of  oer 
common  country,  jealous  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  their  free  institutions,  that  tne  poKoy 
of  federal  control  of  elections,  to  which  the 
Republican  party  has  committed  itself,  is 
fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers,  scarcely 
less  momentous  than  would  result  from  a 
revolution  practically  establishinff  mon- 
archy on  the  ruins  of  the  RepuDlicL  It 
strikes  at  the  North  as  well  as  the  South, 
and  iplures  the  colored  cntisen  even  moie 
than  tne  white ;  it  means  a  horde  of  dep- 
uty  marshals  at  every  polling  place,  armed 
with  federal  power ;  returning  boards  ap- 
pointed and  controlled  bv  federal  authmp- 
ity;  the  outrage  of  the  efeotoral  riffhts  of 
the  people  in  the  several  States;  tne  sub- 
ju^tion  of  the  colored  people  to  the  eott- 
trol  of  the  party  in  power  and  the  reviving 
of  race  antagonisms  now  hajppily  abated, 
of  the  utmost  peril  to  the  safety  and  hap- 
piness of  all ;  a  measure  deliberatelv  aod 
Justly  described  hy  a  leading  BepuUioaa 
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Senator  aa  '*  the  most  infamous  bill  that 
ever  croseed  the  threshold  of  the  Senate/' 

Suoh  a  policy,  if  sanctioned  by  law, 
would  mean  the  dominance  of  a  self-per- 
petoating  oligarchy  of  office-holderSj  and 
the  party  first  intrusted  with  its  machinery 
oould  be  dislodged  from  power  only  by  an 
appeal  to  the  reserved  right  of  the  people 
to  reeiBt  oppression  which  is  inherent  in  all 
aelf-govenimg  communities. 

Two  years  ago  this  revolutionary  poli<qr 
was  emphatically  condemned  by  the  people 
at  the  polls  ;  but  in*  contempt  of  that  ver- 
dict the  Repubhcan  party  has  defiantly  de- 
clared in  its  latest  authoritative  utterance 
that  its  success  in  the  coming  elections  will 
mean  the  enactment  of  the  Force  bill  and 
the  usurpation  of  despotic  control  over 
elections  in  all  the  States. 

Believing  that  the  preservation  of  re* 
publican  government  in  the  United  States 
IB  dependent  upon  the  defeat  of  this  policy 
of  le^ixed  force  and  fraud,  we  invite  the 
support  of  all  citizens  who  desire  to  seethe 
eonstitution  maintained  in  its  integrity, 
with  the  laws  pursuant  thereto,  which  have 
given  our  countiy  a  hundred  years  of  un- 
exampled prosperity,  and  we  pledge  the 
Ptemocratic  party,  if  it  be  entrustea  with 
power,  not  only  to  the  defeat  of  the  Force 
Dtll,  but  also  to  relentless  opposition  to  the 
Republican  policy  of  profligate  expenditure 
which  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  has 
aciuandered  an  enormous  surplus  and  eiup- 
tied  an  overflowing  treasury  after  piling 
new  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  already 
overtaxed  labor  of  the  country. 

Sbo.  3. — We  denounce  the  Republican 
policy  of  protection  as  a  fraud  on  the  labor 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
_  We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  fed- 
enJ  government  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties 
except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only, 
and  we  demand  that  the  collection  of  such 
taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of 
the  government  when  honestly  and  eco- 
nomically administered. 

Sbg.^  4. — ^Trade  interchange  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocal  advantages  to  the  countries 
perticipating  is  a  time-honored  doctrine 
of  the  Democratic  faith,  but  we  denounce 
the  sham  reciprocity  which  juggles  with 
the  people's  desire  for  enlarged  foreign 
markets  and^  freer  exchanges  oy^  pretend- 
ing to  establish  closer  trade  relations  for  a 
oounti]^  whose  articles  of  export  are  almost 
exclusively  agricultural  products  with 
other  countries  that  are  also  agricultural, 
while  ^^ing  a  Custom  House  barrier  of 
prohibitive  tariff  taxes  against  the  rich 
oonntries  of  the  world  that  stand  ready  to 
teke  our  entire  surplus  of  products  and  to 
exchange  therefor  commodities  which  are 


necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  among  our 
own  people. 

Sbo.  5.— We  recognize  in  the  trusts  and 
combinations  which  are  designed  to  enable 
capital  to  secure  more  than  its  just  share 
of  the  ioint  product  of  capital  and  labor,  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  prohibitive 
taxes  which  prevent  the  free  competition 
which  is  the  life  of  honest  trade,  but  we 
believe  their  worst  evils  can  be  abated  by 
law,  and  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  laws  made  to  prevent  and  control 
them,  together  with  such  further  legisla- 
tion in  restraint  of  their  abuses  as  exper- 
ience may  show  to  be  necessary. 

Sec.  6. — ^The^  Republican^  party,  while 
professing  a  policy  of  reserving  the  public 
land  for  small  holdings  by  actual  settlers, 
has  given  away  the  people's  heritage  till 
now  a  few  railroad  and  non-resident  aliens, 
individual  and  corporate,  possess  a  larger 
area  than  that  of  all  our  farms  between  the 
two  seas.  The  last  Democratic  adminis- 
tiation  reversed  the  improvident  and  un- 
wise policy  of  the  Republican  party  touch- 
ing the  public  domain,  and  reclaimed 
from  corporations  and  syndicates,  alien  and 
domestic,  and  restored  to  the  people 
nearlv  one  hundred  million  acres  oi  valu- 
able land  to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads 
for  our  citizens,  and  we  |)ledge  ourselves 
to  continue  this  policy  until  every  acre  of 
land  so  unlawfully  held  shall  be  reclaimed 
and  restored  to  the  people. 

Sec.  7. — ^We  denounce  the  Republican 
legislation  known  as  the  Sherman  act  of 
1890  as  a  cowardly  makeshift  fraught  with 
possibilities  of  danger  in  the  future  which 
should  make  all  or  its  supporters,  as  well 
as  its  author,  anxious  for  its  speedy  repeal 
We  hold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver 
as  the  standard  money  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  coinage^  of  both  {;old  and  silver 
without  discriminating  against  either  metal 
or  charge  of  mintage,  but  the  dollar  unit 
of  coinage  for  both  metals  must  be  of  equal 
intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value,  or  be 
adjusted  through  international  agreement 
or  b.v  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as 
shall  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity 
of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets 
and  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  we  de- 
mand that  all  paper  currency  shall  be  kept 
at  par  with  and  redeemable  in  such  coin. 
We  insist  upon  this  policy  as  especially 
necessary  for  the  pnotection  of  the  farmers 
and  laboring  classes,  the  first  and  most 
defenceless  victims  of  unstable  money  and 
a  fluctuating  currency. 

Seo.  8.— -We  recommend  that  the  pro- 
hibitorv  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  State  bank 
issues  be  repealed. 

Sec.  9.— Public  office  is  a  public  trust. 
We  reaffirm  the  declaration  or  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1876  for  the 
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refona  of  the  civil  service  and  we  call  for 
the  honest  enforcement  of  all  laws  regula- 
ting the  same.  The  nomination  of  a  rres- 
ident,  as  in  the  recent  Republican  conven- 
tion, by  delegations  composed  largelv  of 
his  appointees,  holding  omce  at  his  pleas- 
ure, IS  a  scandalous  satire  upon  free  popu- 
lar institutions  and  a  startling  illustration 
of  the  methods  by  which  a  President  may 
gratify  his  ambition.  We  denounce  a 
policy  ander  which  federal  office-holders 
usurp  control  of  party  conventions  in  the 
States,  and  we  pledge  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  reform  of  these  and  all  other 
abuses  which  threaten  individud  liberty 
and  local  self-government. 

Sec.  10. — ^The  Democratic  party  is  the 
only  i)arty  that  has  ever  given  the  country 
a  foreign  policy  consistent  and  vigorous, 
conipeliing  respect  abroad  and  inspiring 
confidence  at  home.  While  avoiding 
entangling:  idliances  it  has  aimed  to  culti- 
vate mendlv  relations  with  other  nations 
and  especially  with  our  neighbors  on  the 
American  continent  whose  destiny  is 
closely  linked  with  our  own,  and  we  view 
with  alarm  the  tendency  to  a  policv  of 
irritation  and  bluster,  which  is  liable  at 
anv  time^  to  confront  us  with  the  alternative 
of  numiliation  or  war. 

We  favor  the  maintenance  of  a  navy 
strong  enough  for  all  purposes  of  national 
defence  ana  to  properly  maintain  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  country  abroad. 

Sec.  11. — The  country  has  always  been 
the  refuse  of  the  opjjressed  from  every 
land— exiles  for  conscience  sake— and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  founders  of  our  govern- 
ment we  condemn  the  oppression  practised 
by  the  Russian  government  upon  its  Lu- 
theran and  Jewish  subjects,  and  we  <^1I 
upon  our  national  government,  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice  and  humanity,  by  all  just 
and  proper  means,  to  use  its  prompt  and 
best  efforts  to  brini^  about  a  cessation  of 
these  cruel  persecutions  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar  and  to  secure  to  the  oppressed 
equal  rights. 

We  tender  our  nrofound  and  earnest 
qrmpathy  to  those  lovers  of  freedom  who 
are  struggling  for  home  rule  and  the  great 
cause  of  local  self  government  in  Ireland. 
^  Sec.  12. — ^We  heartily  approve  all  legi- 
timate efforts  to  prevent  the  iJnited  States 
from  being  used  as  the  dumping  ground 
for  the  known  criminals  and  professional 
paupers  of  Europe,  and  we  demand  the 
rigiu  enforcement  of  the^  laws  asrainst 
Chinese  immigration  or  the  importation  of 
foreign  workmen  under  contract  to  degrade 
American  labor  and  lessen  its  wages,  but 
we  condemn  and  denounce  any  and  all 
attempts  to^  restrict  the  immigration  of 
the  industrious  and  worthy  of  foreign 
lands. 

Seo.  13. — ^This  Convention  hereby  re- 


news the  expreaNon  of  appreeiation  of  tbe 
patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailon  of  tiie 
Union  in  the  war  for  its  preservaitioii,  and 
we  favor  just  and  libefai  pensions  for  all 
disabled  Union  soldiers,  their  widows  and 
dependents,  but  we  demand  that  the  wo«k 
of  the  Pension  Offioe  shall  be  done  iodos' 
triously,  impartially  and  honestly.  We 
denounce  the  present  administratioD  of  that 
office  as  incompetent,  corrupt,  di^;nu9efiil 
and  dishonesU 

Sec  14. — ^The  federal  government  should 
care  for  and  improve  the  Mississippi  River 
and  other  great  waterways  of  the  jEUpnblio 
so  as  to  secure  for  the  interior  States  emy 
and  cheap  transportation  to  the  tidewater. 

When  any  waterway  of  the  Repablie  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demana  the  ud 
of  the  government,  that  such  aid  should  be 
extended,  a  definite  plan  of  oontinnooa 
work  onul  permanent  improvement  is  se- 
cured. 

Seo.  15. — ^For  purposes  of  nadooal  de* 
fence  and  the  promotion  of  oommeree 
between  the  States  we  recognize  the  earljr 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  its 
protection  against  foreign  control  as  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  16.— Reoo^ixing  the  Woild's 
Columbian  Exposition  as  a  national  under- 
taking of  vast  importance,  in  which  the 
general  government  has  invited  tbe  oo- 
operation  of  all  the  Powers  of  the  world, 
and  appreciating  the  acceptance  by  many 
of  such  Powers  of  the  invitation  for  ex- 
tended and  the  broadest  liberal  efforts 
being  made  bv  them  to  contribute  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  undertaking,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Congress  should  make  audi 
necessary  financial  provision  as  shall  be 
requisite  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  natioiiid 
honor  and  public  faith. 

Sec.  17. — Popular  education  being  the 
only  safe  basis  of  popular  suffrage,  we 
recommend  to  the  several  States  most 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  puUio 
schools.  Free  common  schools  are  tbe 
nursery  of  good  government  and  they  have 
always  received  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  favors  eveiy 
means  of  increasing  intelligence.  Freedom 
of  education  being  an  essential  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  as  well  as  a  necessity  for 
the  development  of  intelligence,  must  not 
be  interfered  with  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever. We  are  opposed  to  State  interfer- 
ence with  J3arental  rights  and  rjffhts  <rf* 
conscience  m  the  education  of  children  as 
an  infringement  of  the  fundamental  dem- 
ocratic doctrine  that  the  largest  individual 
liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of  othen 
insures  the  highest  type  of  American  citi- 
zenship and  tnebest  government. 

Seo.  18. — We  approve  the  action  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  in  pas- 
sing bills  for  the  admission  into  die  Union 
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as  States  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arisona,  and  we  favor  the  early  ad* 
mission  of  all  the  Territories  having  nec- 
essary population  and  resources  to  admit 
them  to  Statehood,  and  while  they  remain 
Territories  we  hold  that  the  officials  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  government  of 
any  Territory,  together  with  the  Districts 
of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  should  be^  bona 
fide  residents  of  the  Territory  or  District 
in  which  their  duties  are  to  be^  performed. 
The  Democratic  party  believes  in  home  rule 
and  the  control  of  their  own  afifairs  by  the 
people  of  the  vicinage. 

Seo.  19. — We  favor  legislation  by  Con- 
ffvess  and  State  Legislatures  to  protect  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  railway  em  ploy  te  and 
those  of  other  hazardous  transportation 
oom panics  and  denounce  the  inactivity  of 
the  Bepublioan  party  and  particulariy  the 
liepubhcan  Senate  for  causing  the  defeat  of 
measures  beneficial  and  protective  to  this 
class  of  wageworkers. 

Sbo.  20. — We  are  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment by  the  States  of  laws  for  abolishing 
the  notorious  sweating  system,  for  abolish- 
11^  contract  oonvict  labor  and  for  prohib- 
iting the  employment  in  factories  of  chil- 
dren under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Sbo.  21. — ^We  are  opposed  to  all  sump- 
tuaiy  laws^  as  an  interference  with  the 
individual  rights  of  the  citizen. 
^  Sxo.  22. --Upon  this  statement  of  prin- 
ciples and  policies  the  Democratic  party 
asks  the  inteUigent  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  asks  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration and  a  change  of  party  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  cnange  of  S3mtem  and  a 
change  of  methods,  thus  assuring  the 
maintenance,  unimpaired,  of  institutions 
under  which  the  Republic  has  grown  great 
and  powerful. 


Tba  Tariff  Ia«««^  ISSS. 


BXPUBLICAN. 

We^  reaffirm  the 
American  doctrine 
of  Protection.  We 
call  attention  to  its 
growth  abroad.  We 
maintain  that  the 
prosperous  condi- 
tion of  our  country 
is  laigely  due  to  the 
wise  revenue  legisla- 
tion of  the  Republi- 
can Congress. 

We  believe  that 
all  articles  which 
cannot  be  produced 
in  the  United  States, 
except  luxuries, 
should  be  admittea 
free  of  dntj,  and 
that  on  all  imports 


DEUOCaAITO. 

We  denounce  Re- 
publican Protection 
as  a  fraud — ^as  a  rob- 
bery of  the  sreat 
m  ajority  of  the 
American  people  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few. 
We  declare  it  to  be 
a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  the 
government  has  no 
constitutional  power 
to  impose  and  col- 
lect a  dollar  for  tax 
except  for  purposes 
of  revenue  only,  and 
demand  that  the 
collection  of  such 
taxes  be  imposed  by 


BBFUBLIOAK. 

coming  into  compe- 
tition with  the  pro- 
ducts of  American 
labor  there  should 
be  levied  duties 
equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  wages 
abroad  and  at  home. 

We  assert  that  the 
nrices  of  manu- 
factured articles  of 
g  e  n  e  r  a  1  consump- 
tion have  been  re- 
duoed  under  the 
operation  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1890. 

We  denounce  the 
efforts  of  the  Demo- 
cratic migority  of 
the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives to  de- 
stroy our  tariff  laws, 
as  is  manifested  by 
their  attacks  upon 
wool,  lead  and  lead 
ores,  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  a  number  of 
States,  and  we  ask 
the  people  for  their 
Judgment  thereon. 


DEMOCSATIC. 

thegovernment 
when  only  honestly 
and     cconomidedly 
administered. 
[The  above  para- 

fraph  was  adopted 
y  a  vote  of  504  to 
342  as  a  substitute 
for  the  following, 
reported  from  the 
majority  of  the  com- 
mittee: **We  re- 
iterate the  ofl- re- 
peated doctrines  of 
the  Democratic 
party  that  the  neces- 
sity of  the  govern- 
ment is  the  only 
justification  for  taxa- 
tions, and  whenever 
a  tax  is  unnecessary 
it  is  unjustifiable  ; 
that  when  Custom 
House  taxation  is 
levied  upon  articles 
of  anjr  kind  pro- 
duced in  this  coun- 
try, the  difference 
between  the  cost  of 
labor  here  and  labor 
abroad,  when  such 
a  difference  exists, 
folly  measures  any 
possible  benefits  to 
labor,  and  the  enor- 
mous additional  im- 
positions of  the  ex- 
isting tariff  fall  with 
crusmng  force  upon 
our  farmers  and 
workingmen,  and, 
for  the  mere  advan- 
tage of  the^  few 
whom  it  enriches, 
exact  from  labor  a 
grossly  unjust  share 
of  the  expenses  of 
the  government, and 
we  demand  such  a 
revision  of  the  tariff 
laws  as  will  remove 
their  iniquitous  in- 
eoualities,  lighten 
their  oppressions 
and  put  tnem  on  a 
constitutional  and 
equitable  basis.  But 
in  making  reduction 
in  taxes,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  injure 
any  domestic  indus- 
tries, but  rather  to 
promote  their 
healthy  growth. 
From   the  founda- 
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REPUBLIOAir.  DEKOORATIO. 

tion  of  this  govern* 
ment,taxe8  collected 
at  the  Custom 
House  ^  have  been 
the  chief  source  of 
Federal  revenue. 
Such  they  must  con- 
tinue to  be.  More- 
over, many  indus- 
tries have  come  to 
rely  upon  le^slation 
fori  successful  con- 
tinuance, so  that 
any  change  of  law 
must  be  at  eveiy 
step  regardful  of  the 
laoor  and  capital 
thus  involved.  The 
process  of  inform 
must  be  subject  in 
the  execution  of  this 
plain  dictate  of  jus- 
tice."] 

Tli«  Beelprocltj  lasoe,  1809. 

REPUBLICAN.  DEMOCRATIC. 

We  point  to  the  Trade  in terchanj[e 

success  of  the  Re-  on  the  basis  of  reci- 

publican    policy   of  procal  advantages  to 

reciprocity,  under  the  countries  parti- 

which   our    export  cipatinff  is  a  time- 


Tk«  0UT«r  IM««,  ISM. 


REPCTBLICAN. 

The  American 
people,  from  tradi- 
tion  and  interest, 
favor  bi-metallism, 
and  the  Republican 
party  demands  the 
use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  ^  standard 
money,  with  such 
restrictions  and 
under  such  provi- 
sions, to  be  deter- 
mined by  legislation, 
as  will  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the 
parity  values  of  the 
two  metals,  so  that 
the  purchasing  and 
debt-paying  power 
of  the  dollar, 
whether   of  silver, 

gold  or  paper,  shiUl 
e  at  all  times 
eaual.  The  interests 
or  the  producers^  of 
the  countiy,  i  ts 
farmers  and  its 
working  men,  de- 
mand that  every 
dollar^     paper     or 


govemment,shall  be 
as  good  as  any 
other.  We  com- 
mend the  wise  and 


trade  has  vastly  in-    honored  doctrine  ofjcoin,  issued  by  the 
creased  and  new  and    the  Democratic 
enlarged  markets    faith,    but   we   de- 
have   been   opened    nounce     the    sham 

for  the  products  of   reciprocity  which 

our  farms  and  work-    juggles  with  the  patriotic    steps 
shops,         ^  people's  desire   for  j already  taken  by  our 

We  remind  the  enlarged  foreign  govern  men  t  to 
people  of  the  bitter  markets  and  frees 
opposition  of  the  exchanges  by  pre- 
Democratic  party  to  tending  to  establish 
this  practicid  busi-  closer  trade  relations 
ness  measure,  and  for  a  country  whose 
claim  that,  executed  articles  of  export  are 
bjr  a  Repuolican  ad-  almost  exclusively 
ministration,  our  agricultural  pro- 
present  laws  will  ducts  with  other 
eventuallv  give  us  countries  that  are 
control  of  the  trade  also  agricultural, 
of  the  world.  while  erecting  a 

Custom  House  bar- 
rier of    prohibitive 

tariff  taxes  against 

the  richest  countries 

of  the   world    that 

stand  ready  to  take 

our  entire  surplus  of 

products  and  to  ex- 
change therefor 

oommodities  which 

are  necessaries  and 

comforts  of  life 

among  our  own 

people. 


secure  an  interna- 
tional conference,  to 
adopt  such  meast 
ures  as  will  insure  a 
parity  of  value  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  gold  and 
silver  for  use  as 
money  throughout 
the  world. 


DKMOCBAna 

We  denounce  ibe 
Republican  legida- 
tion  known  as  the 
Sherman  act  of  1890 
as  a  cowardly  make- 
shifl,  fiuught  with 
possibilities  of  dan- 
ger in  the  future, 
which  should  make 
all  its  supporters,  as 
well  as  Its  author, 
anxions  for  its 
speedy  repeal.  We 
hold  to  the  use  of 
both  gold  and  silver 
as  the  standard 
money  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  ooin- 
age  of  both  gold  and 
silver,  without  dis- 
criminating against 
either  metal  or 
charge  for  mint- 
age, the  dollar  unit 
of  coinage  of  both 
metals  must  be  of 
equal  intrinsic  and 
exchangeable  Talue. 
or  be  adjusted 
through  interna- 
tional agreement  or 
by  such  safeguards 
of  le^slation  as 
shall  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the 
parity  of  the  two 
metals,  and  the 
equal  power  of  every 
dollar  at  all  times  in 
the  markets  and  in 
the  payment  of 
debts,  and  we  de- 
mand that  all  paper 
curren(7  shall  be 
kept  at  par  with 
and  redeemable  in 
such  coin.  We  in- 
sist upon  this  poli<7 
as  specially  neces- 
sary ibr  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  nrmers 
and  laboring  daasea 
the  first  and  most  de- 
fenceless victims  of 
unstable  money  and 
a  fluctuating  cur- 
rency. 


Tli«  BmUmd  Im««.  18M. 


REPUBLICAN. 

We  demand  that 
every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall 
be  allowed   to  cast 


DEMOCRATia 

We  warn  the 
people  of  our  com- 
mon oountiy,  jeal- 
ous for  the  pi 
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BSPUBLIOAN. 

one  free  and  on- 
leetrioted  bdlot  in 
all  public  eleotione 
and  that  etioh  ballot 
shall  be  oounted 
and  returned  as 
oast ;  that  such  laws 
shall  be  enacted  and 
enforced  as  will 
secure  to  every  citi- 
sen,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  native  or 
foreign  bom,  white 
or  black,  this 
sovereiffn  right 
guaranteed  by  the 
Constitation. 

The  free  and 
honest  popular 
ballot,  tne  just  and 
eaual  representation 
or  all  the  people,  as 
well  as  their  just 
and  equal  protection 
under  the  laws,  are 
the  foundation  of 
our  republican  in- 
stitntions.  and  the 
narty  will  never  re- 
lax Its  efforts  until 
the  integritv  of  the 
ballot  and  tne  purity 
of  elections  shall  be 
fully  guaranteed 
and  protected  in 
everv  State. 

We  denounce  the 
continued  inhuman 
outrages  perpe- 
tratea  apon  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  poli- 
cal  reasons  in  certain 
Southern  States  of 
the  Union, 


&IMOO&ATI0. 

tion  of  their  free  in- 
stitutions, that  the 
policy  of  Federal 
control  of  elections 
to  which  the  Be- 
publican  party  has 
committed  itself  is 
fraught  with  the 
gravest  dangers, 
scarcely  less  mo- 
mentous than  would 
result  from  a  revolu- 
tion practically  es- 
tablisninga  monar- 
chy on  the  ruins  of 
the  republic  It 
strikes  at  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South, 
and  injures  the 
colored  citizen  even 
more  than  the 
white;  it  means  a 
horde  of  deputy 
marshals  at  every 
polling  place,  armed 
with  Federal  power, 
returning  boards  ap- 
pointed and  con- 
trolled by  Federal 
authority ;  the  out- 
rage of  the  electoral 
rights  of  thejoeople 
in  the  several  States; 
the  subjugation  of 
the  colored  people 
to  the  control  of  the 
party  in  power  and 
the  reviving  of  race 
antagonisms,  now 
happily  abated,  of 
the  utmost  peril  to 
the  ^  safety  and 
happiness  of  all — a 
measure  deliberately 
and  justly  described 
by  a  leadmg  Sepub- 
lican  Senator  as 
**  the  most  infamous 
bill  thatever  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the 
Senate.''  Such  a 
>li<7,  if  sanctioned 
law,  would  mean 
the  dominance  of  a 
s  e  1  f-p  e  r  petuating 
oligarchy  of  office- 
holders, and  the 
party  first  intrusted 
with  its  machinery 
could  be  dislodged 
from  power  only  by 
an  appeal  to  the  re- 
served right  of  the 
people  to  resist  op- 


BXPUBUOAN. 


DEHOGBATIO. 

pression  which  is 
inherent  in  all  self- 
governing  com- 
munities. Two  years 
ago  this  revolu- 
tionary policy  W8S 
emphatically  con- 
demned by  the 
people  at  the  polls : 
but,  in  contempt  or 
that  verdict,  the 
Republican  party 
has  defiantly  de- 
clared, in  its  latest 
authoritative  utter- 
ance, that  its  suc- 
cess in  the  coming 
elections  will  mean 
the  enactment  of  the 
•Force  bill  and  the 
usurpation  of  despo- 
tic control  over  elec- 
tions in  all  the 
States. 

Believing  that  the 
preservation  of  re- 
publican govern- 
ment in  the  United 
States  is  dependent 
upon  the  defeat  of 
this  policy  of  legal- 
ized fo  rce^  and 
fraud,  we  invite  the 
support  of  all  citi- 
zens who  desire  ^  to 
see  the^  Constitution 
maintained  ^  in  its 
integrity  with  the 
laws  pursuant  there- 
to which  have  given 
our  country  a  nun- 
dred  years  of  unex- 
ampled prosperitv; 
aha  we  pledge  the 
Democratic  party,  if 
it  be  intrusted  ^  with 
power,  not  only  to 
the  aefeat  of  the 
Force  bill  but  also  to 
relentless  opposition 
to  the  Republican 
policy  of  profligate 
expenditure,  which 
in  the  short  space  of 
two  years  has  squan- 
dered an  enormous 
surplus  and  emptied 
an  overflowing 
Treasury,  after  pil- 
ing new  burdens  of 
taxation  upon  the 
already  overtaxed 
labor  of  the  country. 
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civil  SevTlM,  IStS. 


REPUBUOAN. 

We  oommend  the 
spirit  and  evidcnoe 
of  reform  in  the 
Civil  Service  and 
the  wise  and  con- 
sistent enforcement 
by  the  Republican 
party  of  the  laws  re- 
gulating the  same. 


DSMOCBAnC 

Pmblic  office  is  ^ 
public  trust  We 
reaffirm  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Demo- 
oratio  National  Con- 
vention of  1876  for 
the  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  and  we 
call  for  the  honest 
enforcement^  of  all 
laws  regulating  the 
same.  The  nomina- 
tion of  a  Plresident, 
as  in  the  recent  Re- 
Tiublican  Conven- 
tion,  by  delegations 
composed  largely  of 
his  apTOin  tees,  hold- 
ing office  at  his 
Sleasure,  is  a  scan- 
sions satire  upon 
free  popular  institu- 
tions and  a  startling 
illustration  of  the 
methods  by  which  a 
President  may 
gratify  his  ambition. 
We  denounce  a 

FAvsy  under  which 
ederal  office- 
holders usurp  con- 
trol of  party  con- 
ventions in  the 
States,  and  we 
pledge  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  the 
reform  of  these  and 
all  other  abuses 
which  threaten  in- 
dividual liberty  and 
local  self-govern- 
ment. 


Vk«  Thlvd  or  P«*pl«*B  Partj*. 

^  The  political  wing  of  the  Farmers*  Al- 
liance and  the  elements  favoring  the  enter- 
ing of  the  Labor  organizations  into  poli- 
tics, united  in  a  National  Convention  at 
Omaha  on  the  4tb  of  July,  1892.  This 
Convention  was  the  outcome  of  several 
previous  eflforts  on  the  part  of  these  several 
organizations  to  enter  national  politics.  In 
many  State  Conventions  of  the  Alliance 
its  sub-treasury  plan  divided  the  omniza- 
tion  into  two  factions — apolitical  ana  non- 
political,  and  as  a  result  the  representation 
at  Omaha  did  not  reflect  the  views  of  the 
entire  organization. 

Judge  Gresham  of  Indiana,  was  promi- 
nently named  as  a  Presidential  candidate, 
and  he  finally  consented  to  the  use  of  his 
name  if  it  could  command  unanimous 


support,  but  this  was  denied  by  what  were 
called  **the  old  guard."  who  favored  the 
reoegnition  of  those  only  who  were  pkinly 
identified  with  the  Third  party. 

At  12  o'dock  the  roll  of  States  for  nomi- 
nation for  President  was  hardly  completed 
and  there  were  four  candidates  before  the 
Convention — ^Weaver,  of  Iowa ;  Kyle,  of 
South  Dakota;  Field,  of  Virginia,  and 
Page  of  Virginia.  The  chance  seemed 
favorable^  to  Weaver,  but  the  unoartaiii^ 
of  a  nomination  on  the  first  ballot  made  hw 
friends  still  painfully  anxious.  Gresham's 
declination  had  been  at  last  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted by  his  admirers,  and  the  refusal  of 
Van  Wyck  to  allow  the  consideratkm  of  his 
name  practically  left  the  field  to  the  four 
candidates  who  had  been  formally  pre- 
sented.   

Tile  BiOl^a. 

The  fiiBt  ballot  for  President  resnlted  as 
foUows,  only  one  ballot  necessary,  Weaver 
being  successful : 

Alabama,  Weaver.  43,  Arkansas,  Weaver 
12:  Kvle,  20;  California.  Weaver,  25; 
Colorado,  Weaver,  6;  Kyle,  10:  Conneo- 
tiout.  Weaver,  8;  Kyle,  2;  Delaware, 
Weaver,  1 ;  Florida,  Weaver,  16 ;  Geoigia, 
Weaver,  16;  Kyle,  39;  Idaho,  Weaver, 
12;  Illinois,  Weaver,  41;  Kyle,  42;  In- 
diana, Weaver  54 ;  Kyle,  5 ;  Norton,  1 ; 
Iowa,  Weaver,  52;  Kansas,  Weaver, 
40;  Kentucky,  Weaver,  40;  Louisiana, 
Weaver,  32;  Maine,  Weaver,  6;  Kyle, 
3  ;  Massachusetts,  Weaver,  9 ;  Kyle^  18 ; 
Page,  1;  Michigan,  Weaver,  56;  Minne- 
sota, Weaver,  27;  Kyle,  9;  Missisnppi, 
Weaver,  17 ;  Missouri,  Weaver,  61  ;  Kyle, 
7  ;  Montana,  Kyle,  12;  Nebruka,  Weaver, 
23;  Kyjk  3;  Nevada,  Kyle,  7:  New 
Jersevi  Weaver.  4 ;  New  York,  Weaver, 
59 ;  North  Carolina,  Weaver,  20iKyle,  5; 
North  Dakota,  Weaver,  11;  Kyle,  1; 
Ohio,  Weaver,  30;  Kyle,  22:  Oregon, 
Weaver.  16;  Pennsylvania,  Weaver,  29; 
Stanfora,  1 ;  South  Dakota,  Weaver,  1  ; 
Kyle,  15;  Tennessee,  Weaver,  45;  Texas, 
Weaver,  60;  Virginia,  Weaver,  48; 
Washington,  Weaver,  16:  West  Virginia, 
Weaver,  17 ;  Wisconsin,  Weaver,  7 ;  Kyle, 
41:  Wyoming,  Weaver,  3:  District  of 
Colambia.  Weaver,  8 ;  Oklahoma. Weaver, 
8.  Total:  Weaver,  995:  Kyle,  266; 
Norton,  1 ;  Page,  1 :  Stanrord,  1. 

Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Alaska, 
Arizona,  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexioo 
and  Utah  are  blank. 

Norton  moved  to  make  the  nominattoii 
unanimous,  and  Schilling,  of  Wisconsin, 
Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
delegates  from  Sooth  Dakota,  Montana 
and  Massachusetts  seconded  the  motion.  It 
was  carried  with  a  hurrah  and  load  cheer* 
ing. 
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Gknoril  Jamed  G.  Field,  of  Yirgini&, 
and  of  the  Confederate  service,  was  nomi- 
Aatod  on  llie  first  ballot  for  Vice  President. 


iVeom^;  Gormption  dominates  the 
ballot  box,  the  Leeislatares,  the  Congress 
and  touches  even  the  ermine  of  the  bench. 
The  people  are  demoralised,  most  of  the 
States  have  been  compelled  to  isolate  the 
voters  at  the  polling  places  to  prevent  uni- 
veisal  intimidation  or  bribery.  The  news- 
papers are  largely  subsidized  or  muzzled, 
pnolic  opinion  silenced,  business  pros- 
trated, our  homes  covered  with  mortgages, 
labor  impoverished  and  the  land  concen- 
trating in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists.^ 

The  urban  workmen  are  denied  the  right 
of  organization  for  self-protection  ;  impor- 
ted pauperized  labor  beats  down  their 
wagjes;  a  hireling  standing  army,  unrec- 
ognised by  our  laws,  is  established  to  shoot 
them  down,  and  they  are  rapidly  degenera- 
ting into  Europem  conditiona  The  fruits 
of  the  toil  of  millions  are  boldly  stolen  to 
build  up  colossal  fortunes  for  a  few,  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
the  possessors  of  these  in  turn  despise  the 
republloand  endanger  liberty.  From  the 
same  proKfio  womb  of  govermental  injustice 
we  breed  the  two  great  classes — ^tramps 
and  millionares. 

The  national  power  to  create  money  is 
appropriated  to  enrich  bond-holders; 
vast  public  debt  i>ayable  in  legal  tender 
currency  has  been  funded  into  gold-bearing 
bonds,  thereby  adding  millions  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people. 

Silver,  which  lias  been  accepted  as  coin 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  has  been  de- 
monetized to  add  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold  by  decreasing  the  value  of  all 
forms  of  property  as  weU  as  human  labor, 
and  the  supply  of  currenpy  is  purposely 
abridged  to  fatten  usurers  and  bankrupt 
enterprise  and  slave  industry. 

We  dedare  that  this  republic  can  only 
endure  as  a  free  government  while  built 
upon  the  love  of  the  whole  people  for  each 
other  and  for  the  nation ;  that  it  cannot  be 
pinned  together  by  bayonets;  that  the 
civil  war  is  over,  and  that  every  passion 
and  resentment  which  grew  out  of  it  must 
die  widi  it,  and  that  we  must  be,  in  fiict, 
as  we  are  in  name,  one  united  brotherhood 
of  free  men. 

Oor  country  finds  itsetf  confronted  by 
conditions  for  which  there  is  no  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our  annual 
agricnltural  productions  amount  to  billions 
of  dollars  in  value,  which  must  within  a 
few  wedos  or  months  be  exchanged  for 
billions  of  dollars  of  commodities  consumed 
in  their  production.  The  existing  currency 
supply  is  wholly  inadequate  to  make  this 
ezSange.    The  results  are  falling  prices, 


the  formation  of  combines  and  rings,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  ijroducing  class. 
We  i)ledge  ourselves  that,  if  given  power, 
we  will  labor  to  correct  these  evils  by  wise 
and  reasonable  legislation,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  our  plattorm. 

The  platform  proper,  declares : 

First  — ^That  the  union  of  the  labor  forces 
of  the  United  States  this  day  consummated 
shall  be  permanent  and  perpetual.  May 
its  spirit  into  all  hearts  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Bepublic  aid  the  uplifting  of  man- 
kind. 

Second. — ^Wealth  belongs  to  him  who 
creates  it,  and  every  dollar  taken  from  in- 
dustry without  an  equivalent  is  robbery. 
**lf  any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat*'  The  interests  of  rural  and  civic 
labor  are  the  same :  their  enemies  are 
identical. 

Third.— We  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  railroad  corporations  will 
either  own  the  people  or  the  people  must 
own  the  railroads,  and  should  the  govern- 
ment enter  upon  the  work  of  owning  and 
managing  all  railroads,  we  should  favor  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  government  ser- 
vice shall  be  placed  under  a  Civil  Service 
regulation  of  the  most  rigid  character,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  i>ower  of 
the  national  administration  by  the  use  of 
such  additional  government  employes. 

Finance. — We  demand  a  national  cur- 
rency, safe,  sound  and  flexible,  issued  by 
the  general  ffovernment  only,  a  ^1  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
and  that  without  the  use  of  banking  cor^ 
porations,  a  just,  equitable  and  emoient 
means  of  distribution  direct  to  the  people, 
at  a  tax  rate  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent 
per  annum  to  be  provided  as  set  forth  in 
the^  sub-Treasury  plan  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  or  a  better  system :  also  by  pig- 
ments in  discharge  ot  its  obligations  for 
public  improvements. 

([a). — ^We  demand  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  present 
legal  ratio  of  16  to  1. 
^  (b).-^We  demand  that  the  amount  of 
circulating  medium  be  speedily  increased 
to  not  less  than  $50  per  capita. 

(c). — ^We  demand  a  graduated  income 
tax. 

(d).— We  believe  that  the  money  of  the 
country  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence 
we  demand  that  all  State  and  nationid 
revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  ^[overnment,  economically 
and  honestly  administered. 

(e). — ^We  demand  that  postal  savings 
banks  be  established  by  the  {[[ovemment  ror 
the  safe  deposit  of  the  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  racilitate  exchange. 
I    Transportation. — ^Transportation  being  a 
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means  of  exchange  and  a  public  necessity, 
the  government  should  own  and  operate 
the  railroads  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

(a). — ^The  telegraph,  telephone,  like  the 
post-office  system,  beine  a  necessity  for  the 
transmission  of  news,  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  goyemment  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Pj^ople. 

Land. — ^The    land,    including   all   the 


natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  the  beiitajie 
of  the  people  and  should  not  be  monopo- 
Used  for  speculative  purposes,  and  alien 
ownership  of  land  shonla  be  prohibited. 
All  land  now  held  by  railroads  and  other 
corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual  need^ 
ana  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens,  sbonla 
be  reclaimed  by  the  government  and  held 
for  actual  settlers  only. 
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OamnrnMom  for  Ikt  Prowtmot  of 


US  VINDICATION  OF  THE  COLONIES. 


**  A  most  teiing  iplrlt  of  nslstuiot  and  disobedience 
■tUl  piwaik  in  MiMachuMttB,  and  bae  broken  forth 
in  flraab  Tiolencee  of  a  criminal  nature.  The  meet 
proper  and  effectoal  methods  bare  been  taken  to  pre- 
Tent  these  mischiefs ;  and  the  parliament  may  depend 
npon  a  firm  resolution  to  withstand  every  attempt  to 
weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  authority  of  parlia- 
ment orer  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown.*^— AieeeA 

Now.,  1774. 


of  tk*  Kkag  of  GrmU 


to 


Mr.  CHAiBiiAN:  — Whence,  sir,  pro- 
ceeds all  the  invidious  and  ill-grounded 
clamor  against  the  colonists  of  America? 
Why  are  they  stigmatized  in  Britain  as 
licentious    and  un^vemable?  ^  Why   is 
their  yirtuous  opposition  to  the  illegal  at- 
tempts of  their  governors,  represented  un- 
der the  falsest  colors,  and  placed  in  the 
most  ungracious  point  of  view?     This 
opposition,  when   exhibited   in  its  true 
light,  and  when  viewed,  with  unjaundiced 
eyes,  from  a  proper  situation,  and  at  a 
proper  distance,  stands  confessed  the  lovelj 
ofispring  of  freedom.  It  breathes  the  spirit 
of  its  parent    Of  this  ethereal  spirit,  the 
whole  conduct^  and  ^ticularly  the  late 
conduct,  of  the  colomsts  has  shown  them 
eminently  possessed.    It  has  animated  and 
regulated  every  part  of  their  proceedings. 
It  has  been  recognized  to  be  senuine,  D^ 
all  those  symptoms  and  effects  by  which  it 
has  been  distinguished  in  other  ages  and 
other  ooantries.    It  has  been  calm  and 
regular:  it  has  not  acted  without  occasion : 
it  has  not  acted  disproportionably  to  the 
occasion.    As  the  attempts,  open  or  secret, 
to  undermine  or  to  destroy  it,  have  been 
repeated  or  enforced,  in  a  just  degree,  its 
vigilance  and  its  vigor  have  been  exerted 
to  defeat  or  to  disappoint  them.    As  its 
exertions  have  been  sufficient  for  those 
purposes  hitherto,  let  us  hence  draw  a  joy- 


ful prognostic,  that  they  will  continue  suf- 
ficient for  those  nurposes  hereafter.  It  is 
not  yet  exhaustea :  it  will  still  operate  ir- 
resistibly whenever  a  necessaiT  occasion 
shall  call  forth  its  strength. 

Permit  me,  sir,  by  appealing,  in  a  few 
instances,  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
colonists,  to  evince  that  what  I  have  said 
of  them  is  just.  Did  they  disclose  any 
uneasiness  at  the  proceedings  and  claims 
of  the  Briidsh  parliament,  before  those 
claims  and  proceedings  afforded  a  resson- 
able  cause  lor  it?  Did  they  even  dis- 
close any  uneasiness,  when  a  reasonable 
cause  for  it  was  first  given  ?  Our  rights 
were  invaded  by  their  regulations  of  our 
internal  policy.  We  submitted  to  them : 
we  were  unwilling  to  oppose  them.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  was  slow  to  act  When 
tnose  invasions  were  renewed ;  when  the 
efficacy  and  malignancy  of  them  were  at- 
tempted to  be  redoubled  by  the  stamp  act : 
when  chains  were  formed  for  us;  and 
preparations  were  made  for  riveting  them 
on  our  limbs,  what  measures  did  we  pur- 
sue? The  spirit  of  liberty  found  it  neces- 
sary now  to  act ;  but  she  acted  with  the 
calmness  and  decent  dignity  suited  to  her 
character.  Were  we  rash  or  seditious? 
Did  we  discover  want  of  loyalty  to  our 
sovereign  ?  Did  we  betray  want  of  affec- 
tion to  our  brethren  in  Britain  ?  Let  our 
dutiful  and  reverential  petitions  to  the 
throne;  let  our  respectful,  though  firm, 
remonstrances  to  the  parliament;  let  our 
warm  and  affectionate  addresses  to  our 
brethren  and  (we  will  still  call  them)  our 
friends  in  Great  Britain ,— let  all  those,  trans- 
mitted from  every  part  of  the  continent, 
testify  the  truth.  By  their  testimony  let 
our  conduct  be  tried. 

As  our  proceedings,  during  the  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  the  stamp  act,  prove 
fully  and  incontcstably  the  pamfiil  sensa- 
tions that  tortured  our  breasts  from  the 
prospect  of  disunion  with  BritaiA*,    ths 
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peals  of  joy,  which  burst  forth  universally, 
upon  the  repeal  of  that  odious  statute, 
loudly  proclaim  the  heartfelt  delight  pro- 
duced in  us  by  a  reconciliation  with  ner. 
Unsuspicious,  because  undesigning,  we 
buried  our  complaintB,  and  the  causes  of 
them,  in  oblivion,  and  returned,  with  ea- 

Serness,  to  our  former  unreserved  confi- 
ence.  Our  connection  with  our  parent 
country,  and  the  reciprocal  blessings  re- 
sulting from  it  to  her  and  to  us,  were  the 
£Bivorite  and  pleasing  topics  of  our  public 
.discourses  and  our  private  conversations. 
Lulled  into  delightful  security,  we  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  increasing  fondness  and 
friendship,  cemented  and  strengthened  by 
a  kind  and  perpetual  communication  of 
good  offices.  Soon,  however,  too  soon, 
were  we  awakened  from  the  soothing 
dreams  I  Our  enemies  renewed  their  de- 
signs against  us,  not  with  less  malice,  but 
with  more  art.  Under  the  plausible  pre- 
tence of  reflating  our  trade,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  making  provision  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  tiie  airport  of 
govemmert,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  they 
pursued  their  scheme  of  depriving  us  of 
our  property  without  our  consent.  As  the 
attempts  to  distress  us,  and  to  d^prade  us 
to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  freemen,  ap- 
peared now  to  be  reduced  into  a  regular 
system,  it  became  proper,  on  our  part,  to 
form  a  regular  system  for  counteracting 
them.  We  ceased  to  import  goods  from 
Great  Britain.  Was  this  measure  dictated 
by  selfishness  or  by  lioentiousness?  Did 
it  not  injure  ourselves,  while  it  injured  the 
British  merchants  and  manutacturers? 
Was  it  inconsistent  with  the  peaceM  de- 
meanor of  subjects  to  abstain  from  making 
purchases,  when  our  freedom  and  our 
safety  rendered  it  necessary  for  ua  to  ab- 
stain from  them?  A  regard  for  our  free- 
dom and  our  safety  was  our  only  motive ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  parliament,  by  re- 
pealing part  of  the  revenue  laws,  inspired 
us  with  the  flattering  hopes,  that  they  had 
departed  from  their  intentions  of  oppress- 
ing and  of  taxing  us,  than  we  forsook  our 
plan  for  defeating  those  intentions,  and 
oe{;an  to  import  as  formerly.  Far  from 
being  peevish  or  captious,  we  took  no  pub- 
lic notice  even  of  tneir  declaratory  law  of 
dominion  over  us :  our  candor  led  us  to 
consider  it  as  a  decent  expedient  of  re- 
treatinj;  from  the  actual  exercise  of  that 
dominion. 

But,  alas  I  the  root  of  bitterness  still  re- 
maincKi  The  duty  on  tea  was  reserved  to 
furnish  occasion  to  the  ministry  for  a  new 
effort  to  enslave  and  to  ruin  us ;  and  the 
East  India  Company  were  chosen,  and  con- 
sented to  be  the  detested  instruments  of 
ministerial  despotism  and  cruelty.  A  caigo 
of  their  tea  arrived  at  Boston.  By  a  low 
artifice  of  the  governor,  and  by  the  wicked 
activity  of  the  tools  of  government,  it  was 


rendered  impossible  to  store  it  up,  or  to 
send  it  back,  as  was  done  at  other  places. 
A  number  of  persons,  unknown,  de- 
stroyed it. 

IJet  us  here  make  a'  concession  to  our 
enemies :  let  us  suppose,  that  the  transac- 
tion deserves  all  the  dark  and  hideous 
colors  in  which  they  have  painted  it :  let 
us  even  suppose  (for  our  cause  admits  of 
an  excess  or  candor)  that  all  their  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  it  were  confined  strict- 
ly to  the  truth :   what  will  follow  7     Will 
it  follow,  that  every  British  colony  in  Amer- 
ica, or  even  the  colony  of  Maasachosetta 
Bay,  or  even  the  town  of  Boston,  in  that 
colony,  merits  the  imputation  of  being  fac- 
tious and  seditious?     Let  the  frequent 
mobs  and  riots,  that  have  happened  in 
Great  Britain  upon  much  more  trivial  oc- 
casions, shame  our  calumniators  into  si- 
lence.   Will  it  follow,  because  the  rules  of 
order  and  regular  government  were,  in  that 
instance,  violated  by  the  offenders,  that^ 
for  this  reason,  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  maxims  of  justice,  must 
be  violated  by  their  punishment?    Will  it 
follow,  because  those  who  were  guilty  could 
not  be  known,  that,  therefore,  those  who 
were  known  opt  to  be  guOty  must  suiTer? 
Will  it  follow,  that  even  the  guilty  should 
be  condemnea  without  being  heard — that 
they  should  be  condemnea  upon  partial 
testimony,  upon   the   represeutationa    of 
their   avowed   and   imbittered  enemies? 
Why  were  they  not  tried  in  courts  of  justice 
known  to  their  constitution,  and  by  juries 
of  their  neighborhood?    Tneir  courts  and 
their  juries  were  not,  in  the  case  of  captain 
Preston,  transported  beyond  the  bounds 
of  justice  by  their  resentment:  why,  then, 
should  it  be  presumed,  that,  in  the  case  of 
those  offenders,  they  would  be  prevented 
from  doing  justice  by  their  idSection?  But 
the  colonists,  it  seems,  must  be  stripped  of 
their  judicial,  as  well  as  of  their  legislative 
powers.    They  must  be  bound  by  a  legisla- 
ture, they  must  be  tried  by  a  jurisdiction, 
not  their  own.    Their  constitutions  must 
be   changed:     their    liberties   must   be 
abridged :  and  those  who  shall  be  most  in- 
famously active  in  chan^ins  their  constitu- 
tions and  abridging  their  liberties,  must, 
by  an   express   provision,  be   exempted 
fifom  punishment. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  the  matter,  sir, 
when  I  extend  these  observations  to 
all  the  colonists.  The  parliament  meant 
to  extend  the  effects  of  their  pro- 
ceeding to  all  the  colonists.  The  plan, 
on  which  their  proceedings  are  formed, 
extends  to  them  all.  From  an  incident  of 
no  very  uncommon  or  atrocious  nature, 
which  happened  in  one  colonv,^  in  one 
town  in  tnat  colony,  and  in  which  onlv 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  took 
a  part,  an  occasion  has  been  taken  by 
those,  who  probably  intended  it^  and  who 
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certainly  prepared  the  way  for  it,  to  im- 
poee  upon  that  colony,  and  to  lay  a  foun- 
oation  and  a  precedent  for  imposing  upon 
all  the  rest,  a  system  of  statutes,  arbitrary, 
unconstitutional,  oppressive,  in  every  view, 
and  in  every  degree  subversive  of  the  rights, 
and  inconsistent  with  even  the  name,  of 
freemen. 

Were  the  colonists  so  blind  as  not  to 
discern  the  consequences  of  these  mea- 
sures? Were  they  so  supinely  inactive,  as 
to  take  no  steps  for  guarding  against  them? 
They  were  not.  They  oueht  not  to  have 
been  so.  We  saw  a  breacSi  made  in  those 
barriers,  which  our  ancestors,  British  and 
American,  with  so  much  care,  with  so 
much  danger,  with  so  much  treasure,  and 
with  so  much  blood,  had  erected,  cemented 
and  established  for  the  security  of  their 
liberties,  and — ^with  filial  piety  let  us  men- 
tion it — of  ours.  We  saw  the  attack  actu- 
ally begun  upon  one  part :  ought  we  to 
have  folded  our  hands  in  indolence,  to  have 
lulled  our  eyes  in  slumbers,  till  the  attack 
was  carried  on,  so  as  to  become  irresistible, 
in  every  part?  Sir,  I  presume  to  think  not 
We  were  roused ;  we  were  alarmed,  as  we 
had  reason  to  be  But  still  our  measures 
have  been  such  as  the  spirft  of  liberty  and 
of  loyalty  directed ;  not  such  as  the  spirit 
of  sedition  or  of  disaffection  would  pursue. 
Our  counsels  have  been  conducted  without 
rashness  and  faction :  our  resolutions  have 
been  taken  without  phrensy  or  fury.  ^ 

That  the  sentiments  of  evcjy  individual 
concerning  that  important  object,  his  lib- 
erty, might  be  known  and  r^arded,  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  and  deliberations  car- 
ri^  on,  in  every  particular  district.  That 
the  sentiments  of  all  those  individuals 
might  gradually  and  regularly  be  collected 
into  a  single  point,  and  the  conduct  of 
each  inspired  and  directed  by  the  result  of 
the  whole  united,  county  committees,  pro- 
vincial conventions,  a  continental  congress, 
have  been  appointed,  have  met  and  resolved. 
By  this  means,  a  chain  —  more  inesti- 
mable, and,  while  the  necessity  for  it  con- 
tinues, we  hope,  more  indissoluble  than 
one  or  gold — a  chain  of  freedom  has  been 
formed,  of  which  every  individual  in  these 
colonies,  who  is  willing  to  preserve  the 
matest  of  human  blessings,  his  liberty, 
has  the  pleasure  of  beholding  himself  a 
link. 

Are  these  measures,  sir,  the  brats  of  dis- 
loyalty, of  disi^ection?  There  are  mis- 
creants among  us,  wasps  that  suck  poison 
from  the  most  salubrious  flowers,  wno  tell 
us  they  are.  They  tell  us  that  all  those 
assemblies  are  unlawftil,  and  unauthorized 
by  OUT  constitutions;  and  that  all  their 
deliberations  and  resolutions  are  so  many 
transgressions  of  the  duty  of  subjects.  The 
utmost  malice  brooding  over  the  utmost 
baseness,  and  nothing  out  such  a  hated 
commixture,   must    nave   hatched    this 


calumny.  Do  not  those  men  know — would 
they  have  others  not  to  know — that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
province,  and  for  the  legislatures  of  the 
aifferent  provinces,  to  communicate  their 
sentiments  to  one  another  in  the  modes 
appointed  for  such  purposes,  by  their  dif- 
ferent constitutions?  Do  not  they  know — 
would  they  have  others  not  to  know — 
that  all  this  was  rendered  impossible  by 
those  very  persons,  who  now,  or  whose 
minions  now,  urge  this  objection  against 
us?  Do  not  they  know — would  they 
have  others  not  to  know  —  that  the 
different  assemblies,  who  could  be  dis- 
solved by  the  governors,  were  in  conse- 
quence or  ministerial  mandates,  dissolved 
by  them,  whenever  they  attempted  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  greatest  objects, 
which,  as  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  their 
constituents,  could  be  presented  to  their 
view?  The  arch  enemy  of  the  human 
race  torments  them  only  for  those  actions 
to  which  he  has  tempted,  but  to  which  he 
has  not  necessarily  obliged  them.  Those 
men  refine  even  upon  infernal  malice : 
they  accuse,  they  threaten  us,  (superlative 
impudence  I )  for  taking  those  very  steps, 
which  we  were  laid  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  taking  by  themselves,  or  by 
those  in  whose  hate^l  service  they  are  en- 
listed. But  let  them  know,  that  our 
counsels,  our  deliberations,  our  resolutions, 
if  not  authorized  by  the  forms,  because 
that  was  rendered  impossible  by  our 
enemies^  are  nevertheless  authorized  by 
that  which  weighs  much  more  in  the  scale 
of  reason — ^by  the  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tions. Was  the  convention  of  the  barons  at 
Runnymede,  where  the  tyranny  of  John 
was  checked,  and  magna  charta  was  signed, 
authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion? Was  the  convention  parliament, 
that  recalled  Charles  the  Second,  and  re- 
stored the  monarchy,  authorized  by  the 
forms  of  the  constitution?  Was  the  con- 
vention of  lords  and  commons,  that  placed 
king  William  on  the  throne,  and  secured 
the  monarchy  and  liberty  likewise,  author- 
ized by  the  forms  of  the  constitution  ?  I 
cannot  conceal  my  emotions  of  pleasure, 
when  I  observe,  tliat  the  objections  of  our 
adversaries  cannot  be  urged  against  us, 
but  in  common  with  tiiose  venerable 
assemblies,  whose  proceedings  formed  such 
an  accession  to  British  liberty  and  Britisn 
renown. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  in  resolving, 
that  the  king  cannot,  by  his  prerogative, 
alter  the  charter  or  constitution  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Upon  what 
principle  could  such  an  exertion  of  pre- 
rogative be  justified?  On  the  acts  of  par- 
liament? They  are  already  proved  to  be 
void.  On  the  discretionary  power  which 
the  king  has  of  acting  where  the  laws  are 
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silent?  That  power  must  bQ  sabsenrient  to 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  those  con- 
cerning whom  it  operates.  But  I  go  fur- 
ther. Instead  of  being  supported  by  law, 
or  the  principles  of  prerogative,  such  an 
alteration  is  totally  and  amolutely  repug- 
nant to  both.  It  is  contrary  to  express  law. 
The  charter  and  constitution^  we  speak  of, 
are  confirmed  b^  the  only  legislative  power 
capable  of  confirming  them ;  and  no  other 
power,  but  that  which  can  ratify,  can 
destroy.  If  it  is  contrary  to  express  law, 
the  consequence  is  necessary,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  prerogative ;  for 
prerogative  can  operate  only  when  the  law 
IS  silent. 

In  no  view  can  this  alteration  be  justi- 
fied, or  so  much  as  excused.  It  cannot  be 
justified  or  excused  by  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  because  the  authority  of  parliament 
dees  not  extend  to  it;  it  cannot  be  justified 
or  excused  by  the  operation  of  prerogative ; 
because  this  is  none  of  the  cases  in  which 

Srerogative  can  operate :  it  cannot  be  justi- 
ed  or  excused  by  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  colony;  because  that  authority 
never  has  been,  and,  I  presume,  never  will 
be  given  for  any  such  purpose. 

If  I  have  proceedea  hitherto,  as  I  am 
persuaded  I  nave,  upoo^safe  and  sure 
ground,  I  can,  with  great  confidence,  ad- 
vance a  step  further^  and  say  that  all  at- 
tempts to  alter  the  cm^r  or  constitution 
of  that  colony,  unless  by  the  authority  of 
its  own  legislature,  are  violations  of  its 
rights,  and  illegal. 

If  those  attempts  are  illegal,  must  not 
all  force,  employed  to  carry  them  into  ex- 
ecution, be  force  employed  against  law,  and 
without  authority?  The  conclusion  is  un- 
avoidable. 

Have  not  British  subjects,  then,  a  right 
to  reabt  such  force — ^force  acting  without 
authority — ^force  employed  contrary  to  law 
— ^force  employed  to  destrov  the  very  exist- 
ence of  law  and  of  liberty?  They  have,  sir, 
and  this  right  is  secured  to  them  botn  by 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, by  which  the  measures  and  the 
conditions  of  their  obedience  are  appointed. 
The  British  liberties^  sir^  and  the  means 
and  the  right  of  defending  them,  are  not 
the  grants  of  princes ;  and  of  what  our 

Srinoes  never  granted  they  surely  can  never 
eprive  us. 

"  Id  rex  potest^^^  says  the  law,  "quod  de 
Jure  potest.  The  kin^s  power  is  a  power 
according  to  law.  His  commands,  if  the 
authority  of  lord  chief  justice  Hale  may 
be  depended  upon,  are  under  the  directive 
power  of  the  law;  and  consequently  in- 
valid, if  unlawful.  "Commissions/' says 
my  lord  Coke,  "  are  legal ;  and  are  like  the 
king's  writs;  and  none  are  lawful, but  such 
as  are  allowed  by  the  common  law,  or  war- 
ranted by  some  act  of  parliament." 


And  now,  sir,  let  me  appeal  to  Uie  im- 
partial tribunal  of  reason  and  dmth  ;  let 
me  appeal  to  every  unprejudiced  and 
judicious  observer  of  the  laws  of  Britain, 
and  of  the  constitution  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment; let  me  appeal,  I  say,  whetl&er 
the  principles  on  which  I  aigue,  or  the 
principles  on  which  alone  m^  arg^amenta 
can  be  opposed,  are  those  which  oo^t  to 
be  adhered  to  and  acted  upon;  which  oi 
them  are  most  consonant  to  our  laws  aod 
liberties ;  which  of  them  have  the  strong- 
est, and  are  likely  to  have  the  most  effiMrt- 
ual  tendency  to  establish  and  secure  the 
royal  power  and  di^t^. 

Are  we  deficient  in  loyalty  to  his  ma* 
jesty  ?    Let  our  conduct  convict^  for  it  will 
fullv  convict)  the  insinuation  that  we  are^ 
of  ialsehood.    Our  loyalty  has  always  ap- 
peared in  the  true  form  of  loyalty ;  in  obey- 
ing our  sovereign  according  to  law;  let 
those,  who  would  require  it  in  any  oiher 
form,  know,  that  we  call  the  persons  who 
execute  his  commands,  when  contaaiy  to 
law,  disloyal  and  traitors.    Are  we  enemies 
to  the  power  of  the  crown  ?    No,  air,  we 
are  its  nest  friends :  this  friendship  prompts 
us  to  wish,  that  the  power  of  tne  crown 
may  be  firmly  establisned  on  the  most  solid 
basis :  but  we  know,  that  the  constitation 
alone  will  perpetuate  the  former,  and  se- 
curely uphold  the  latter.    Are  oar  princi- 
ples irreverent  to  majesty?  ^  They  are  quit^ 
the  reverse :  we  ascribe  to  it  peifection  al- 
most divine.    We  say,  that  uie  king  can 
do  no  wrong :  we  sav,  that  to  do  Mnrong  is 
the  properl^,  not  of  power,  but  of  weak- 
ness.   We  feel  oppression,  and  will  oppose 
it;  but  we  know,  for  our  constitation  tells 
us,  that  oppression  can  never  spring  fiom 
the  throne.    We  must,  therefore,  search 
elsewhere  for  its  source:  our  infidlible 
guide  will  direct  as  to  it.    Our  constitutioB 
tells  us,  that  idl  oppression  spn^p  firom 
the  ministers  of  the  throne.    The  attri- 
butes of  perfection,  ascribed  to  the  king, 
are,  neither  by  the  oonstdtution,  nor  in  fact^ 
communicable  to  his  ministers.   They  may 
do  wrong ;  they  have  often  done  wrong ; 
they  have  been  often  puniahed  for  doing 
wrong. 

Here  we  may  discern  the  true  canse  of 
all  the  impudent  clamor  and  unsupported 
accusations  of  the  ministers  and  oi  their 
minions,  that  have  been  raised  and  made 
gainst  the  conduct  of  the  Americans. 
Those  mimsters  and  minions  are  sensible, 
that  the  opposition  is  directed,  not  against 
his  mi^jesty^  but  against  them;  because 
they  have  aoused  his  majesty's  confidence, 
brouffht  discredit  upon  his  government, 
and  aero^ated  from  nis  justice.  They  see 
the  public  vengeance  collected  in  dark 
clouas  arotmd  them :  their  consciences  tell 
them,  that  it  should  be  hurled,  like  a 
thunderbolt,  at  their  guilty  heads.  Ap- 
palled with  guilt  and  fear,  they  skulk  be- 
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hind  l^e  throne.  Is  it  disreBpectftil  to  drag 
them  into  public  view,  and  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  his  majflBtv, 
under  whoee  yenerable  name  they  dannpy 
attempt  to  dielter  their  crimes  ?  Nothing 
can  more  effectaally  contribute  to  estab- 
lish his  majesty  on  the  throne,  and  to  se- 
cure to  him  the  affections  of  nis  people, 
than  this  distinction.  By  it  we  are  taught 
to  consider  all  the  blessings  of  government 
as  flowing  from  the  throne ;  and  to  con- 
aider  every  instance  of  oppression  as  pro- 
ceeding, which,  in  truth,  is  oftenest  the 
cas&  mm,  the  ministers. 

li;  now,  it  is  true,  that  all  force  emplo^r- 
ed  for  the  purposes  so  often  mentioned,  is 
force  unwarranted  by  any  act  of  j>ariia- 
ment;  unsupported  by  any  principle  of 
the  common  law:  unauthorized  by  any 
commission  from  the  crown ;  that,  instead 
of  being  employed  for  the  support  of  the 
constitution  and  his  majesty's  government, 
it  must  be  employed  for  the  support  of 
oppression  and  ministerial  tyranny ;  if  all 
this  is  true  (and  I  flatter  myself  it  appears 
to  be  true),  can  any.  one  hesitate  to  say, 
that  to  resist  such  force  is  lawfU ;  and 
that  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution  justify  such  resistance? 

BesiBtance,  both  by  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  may  be 
carried  further,  when  necessity  requires  it, 
than  I  have  carried  it  Many  examples  in 
the  English  history  might  be  adduced,  and 
many  authorities  of  the  greatest  weight 
might  be  brought  to  show,  that  when  the 
kingj  foivetting  his  character  and  his 
dignity,  has  stepped  forth,  and  opjenly 
avowed  and  taken  a  part  in  such  iniquitous 
conduct  as  has  been  described;  in  such 
cases,  indeed,  the  distinction  above  men- 
tioned, wisely  made  by  the  constitution 
for  the  secunty  of  the  crown,  could  not  be 
applied;  because  the  crown  had  uncon- 
alitutionally  rendered  the  application  of  it 
impoesible.  What  has  been  the  conse- 
quence? The  distinction  between  him 
and  his  ministers  has  been  lost ;  but  they 
have  not  been  raised  to  his  situation :  he 
has  sunk  to  theirs. 


of  Patrlek  Heniyy 

^  n,  177A.  «■  At  Chmmilkm  of  Ldualmt^  IMnte, 
Om  AtfoOowtHt  rmokMom,  itOroditaed  hg  AinwHr-' 

■  Bitnlwif,  Thftt  a  .weU-repil»t«d  milltUL  oompowd  of 
gentlanm  and  jfomeo,  is  the  natural  strength  and 
only  ■ecmltjf  of  a  free  government ;  that  such  a  mlUtla 
1b  tnk  colony,  would  rorerer  render  it  nnneoetsarj  for 
the  BOtlier  country  to  keep  among  ns,  for  the  purpose 
of  our  defence,  any  standing  armj  of  mercenary  sol- 
dtars,  always  snbrersiTa  of  the  quiet,  and  dangeroos 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  would  ohTlate  the 
pretext  of  taxing  us  for  their  support. 

•*  Thai  the  ettaMlshoient  of  such  a  militia  la,  at  this  tlBM, 
peeaUirly  niicii— rr,  by  the  state  of  our  laws  for  the 
protection  and  defence  of  the  conntnr,  some  of  whkh 
are  already  expired,  and  others  will  shortlT  be  so;  and 
that  the  known  rsniissnesB  of  gotenunent  in  caUing  ns 
togtther  in  legislaHTe  rMracity,  renders  It  too  insecuv, 
to  IMs  time  <4  dang(>r  und  dtstres*,  to  rely,  that  oppor- 


'  toaHar  will  be  given  of  renewing  tfaem,  la  genand  a»> 
aembly,  or  making  any  pruTlsion  to  secure  our  InesM- 
nable  rlghti  and  liberties  from  those  ftirther  Ylolationf 
with  which  they  are  threatened. 

**  Jwotosd,  tker^ore.  That  this  colony  be  Immedlateiy  p«t 
into  a  state  of  defence,  and  that  be  a 

committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  Imbodying,  arming  and 
disciulining  such  a  number  of  men  as  may  be  follldeat 
for  tliat  purpose." 

Mb.  Pbesidbnt: — ^No  man  thinks  more 
highly  than  I  do  of  the  patriotism^  as  well 
as  abilities^  of  the  very  worthy  gentlemen 
who  have  just  addressed  the  house.  But 
different  men  often  see  the  same  subject  in 
different  lights ;  and,  therefore,  J  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  disrespectral  to  those 
gentlemen,  if,  entertaining,  as  I  do,  opinions 
of  a  character  very  opposite  to  theirs,  I  shall 
speak  forth  my  sentiments  freely  and  with- 
out reserve.  ThiB  is  no  time  for  ceremony* 
The  question  before  the  house  is  one  of  aw- 
ful moment  to  this  country.  For  mv  own 
part,  I  consider  it  as  nothing  less  than  a 
question  of  freedom  or  slavery;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
ougnt  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  debate.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  ar^ 
rive  at  truth,  and  fulfil  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  we  hold  to  Ood  and  our  coun- 
try. Should  I  keep  back  mj  opinions  at 
such  a  time,  through  fear  of  giving  offence, 
I  should  consider  myself  as  euilty  of  treA- 
son  towards  my  country,  and  of  an  act  of 
dislovalty  towards  the  Majesty  of  Heaven, 
whicn  I  revere  above  all  earthly  kings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  natural  to  man  to 
indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are 
apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painfull  truth, 
and  listen  to  the  song  of  that  siren,  till  he 
transforms  us  into  b^ists.  Is  this  the  part 
of  wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  ardu- 
ous struggle  for  liberty  ?  Are  we  disposed 
to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who,  having 
eves,  see  not.  and,  having  ears,  hear  not,  the 
tninffs  whicn  so  nearly  concern  their  tem- 
poral salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever 
anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am  willing 
to  know  the  whole  truth;  to  know  Ihe 
worst,  and  to  provide  for  it 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided ;  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  expe- 
rience. I  know  of  no  way  of  judging^  of  the 
fhture  but  by  the  past.  And  judging  by 
the  past  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry 
for  the  last  ten  years,  to  justify  those  hopes 
with  which  gentlemen  have  been  pleased 
to  solace  themselves  and  the  house?  Is  it 
that  insidious  smile  with  which  our  petition 
has  been  lately  received ?  Trust  it  not^  sir; 
it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet  Suffer 
not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss. 
Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception 
of  our  petition  comports  with  those  warlike 

S reparations  which  cover  our  waters  and 
arken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies 
necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconcilia- 
tion? Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  ub« 
willing  to  be  reconciled,  that  fbroe  must  be 
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called  in  to  win  back  onr  loye?  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselyes,  sir.  These  are  the 
implements  of  war  and  subjugation;  the 
last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.  I 
ask  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  mar- 
tial array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  Us 
to  submission  ?  Can  gentlemen  assign  any 
Other  possible  motive  for  it?  Has  Great 
Britain  any  enemy,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of 
navies  and  armies  ?  No,  sir,  she  has  none. 
They  are  meant  for  us:  they  can  be  meant 
foT  no  oth^r.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind 
imd  rivet  upon  us  those  chains,  which  the 
British  ministry  have  been  so  long  foi^ng. 
And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them? 
Shall  we  try  argument  ?  bir,  we  have  been 
trying  that  for  the  last  ten  years.  Have 
we  any  thing  new  to  offer  upon  the  sub- 
ject? Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject 
up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable ; 
but  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we  re- 
sort to  entreatv  and  humble  supplication? 
What  terms  fihall  we  find,  which  have  not 
been  already  exhausted?  Let  ns  not,  I 
beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer. 
Sir,  we  have  done  every  thing  that  could 
be  done,  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now 
coming  on.  We  have  petitioned ;  we  have 
remonstrated;  we  have  supplicated;  we 
have  prostrated  ourselves  betore  the  throne, 
and  have  implored  its  interposition  to  ar- 
rest the  tyrannical  hands  or  the  ministry 
and  parliament.  Our  petitions  have  been 
alighted;  our  remonstrances  have  produced 
additional  violence  and  insult ;  our  suppli- 
cations have  been  disregarded;  ana  we 
have  been  spumed,  with  contempt,  from  the 
foot  of  the  throne  I  In  vain,  after  these 
things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  There  is  no 
tonffer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to 
be  free — ^if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate 
those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we 
have  been  so  long  contending — ^if  we  mean 
not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle 
in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged, 
and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  ne- 
ver to  abandon,  until  the  glorious  object 
of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained — we  must 
fight  I  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight  I  An 
appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  Grod  of  Hosts  is 
ail  that  is  left  us  1 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak ;  un- 
able to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  ad- 
versary. JBut  when  shall  we  be  stronger? 
Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next  year? 
Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed, 
and  when  a  British  ruard  shall  be  stationea 
in  every  house?  Snail  we  gather  strength 
by  irresolution  and  inaction?  Shall  we 
acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance, 
belying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hug- 
ging the  delusive  phantom  of  nope,  until 
oar  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and 
foot?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a 
proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God 


of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three 
millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause 
of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that 
which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any 
force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against 
us.  Besides,  sir.  we  shall  not  fight  our 
battles  alone.  There  is  a  just  God  wiio 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  nationsy  and 
who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  otur  bat- 
tles for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  tlie 
strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant^  the  ac- 
tive, the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no 
election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  de- 
sire it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  frtim  the 
contest.  There  is  no  retreat,  but  in  sub- 
mission and  slavery  I  Our  chains  are  forged  f 
Their  clanking  mav  be  heard  on  the 
plains  of  Boston  I  The  war  is  inevitable— 
and  let  it  come  I  I  repeat  it,  air,  let  it 
come. 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  mat- 
ter. Gentlemen  may  crv,  Peace,  peace — 
but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually 
b^gun  I  The  next  gale,  that  sweeps  from 
the  north,  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms  I  Our  brethren  are 
already  in  the  field  I  Why  stand  we  here 
idle?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish? 
What  would  they  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear,  or 
peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it^ 
Almighty  God  I  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take;  but  as  for  me,  give  me 
liberty,  or  give  me  death  I 


Suppond  Bpeecl&of  JToluk 

tlM  Dedaimtlon  of  Iiid«p«nd— «•■ 

At  ifkfm  hf  Dtudd  WAtltr. 

Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or 
perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this 
vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning we  aimed  not  at  independence.  But 
there's  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends. 
The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  m  to 
arms ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest 
for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persistod, 
till  independence  is  now  within  our  naro. 
We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  ana  it  is 
ours. 

Why  then  should  we  defer  the  declara- 
tion ?  Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope 
for  a  reconciliation  with  England,  which 
shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and 
its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life  and 
his  own  honor  ?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit 
in  that  chair,  is  not  he,  our  venerable  col- 
league near  you,  are  you  not  both  alread^r 
tho  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of 
pumshment  and  of^ vengeance ?  Cutoff 
from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are 
you,  what  can  you  oe,  while  the  power  of 
England  remains,  but  outlaws? 

If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we 
mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up  the  war? 
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Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of 
parliament,  Boston  port  bill  and  all  ?  Do 
we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we 
ourselyes  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and 
our  country  and  its  rights  trodden  down  in 
the  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to 
submit.    We  never  shall  submit. 

Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn 
obligation  ever  entered  into  by  men,  that 
plighting,  before  Gk)d,  of  or.r  sacred  honor 
to  Washington,  when  putting  him  forth  to 
incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the 
political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised 
to  adhere  to  him,  in  every  extremity,  with 
our  fortunes  and  our  lives?  I  know  there 
is  not  a  man  here,  who  would  not  rather 
see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the 
land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall  to 
the  ground. 

For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago, 
in  this  place,  moved  you  that  (George 
Washington  be  appointed  commander  of 
the  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  de- 
fence of  American  liberty,  may  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  1  hesitate 
or  waver  in  the  support  Igive  him.  The 
war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it 
throi^h.  And  if  the  war  must  ^  on,  why 
put  on  longer  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence? That  measure  will  strengthen  us. 
It  will  give  us  character  abroad. 

The  nations  will  then  treat  with  us, 
which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  subjects,  in  arms  against 
our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that  £ng'- 
land,  herself,  will  sooner  treat  for  peace 
with  us  on  the  footing  of  indepenoence, 
than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  her  whole  conduct  toward 
us  has  been  a  course  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded 
by  lubmitting  to  that  course  of  things 
which  now  predestinates  our  independ- 
ence, than  by  yielding  the  points  in  con- 
troversy to  her  rebellious  subjects.  The 
former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of 
fortune ;  the  latter  sne  would  feel  as  her 
own  deep  disgrace.  Why  then,  why  then, 
sir,  do  we  not  as  soon  as  possible  change 
this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war?  And 
since  we  must  fight  it  through,  whv  not 
put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  tne  victory? 

If  we  &il,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But 
we  shall  not  &il.  The  cause  will  raise  up 
armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The 
people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them, 
■will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  themselves, 
gloriously,  through  this  struggle.  I  care 
not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been 
found.  I  know,  the  people  of  these  colo- 
nies, and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British 
aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their 
hearts  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every 
colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its  willing- 


ness to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead. 
Sir,  the  declaration  will  inspire  the  people 
with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  lon^ 
and  bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privi- 
leges, for  redress  of  grievances,  for  char- 
tered immunities,  held  under  a  British 
king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object 
of  entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe 
into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life. 

Read  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the 
army ;  every  sword  will  be  drawn  from  its 
scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered  to 
maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of 
honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit;  re- 
ligion will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  re- 
ligious liberty  will  cling  round  it,  resolved 
to  stand  with  it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it 
to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ;  let 
them  hear  it,  who  heard  the  first  roar  of 
the  enemy's  cannon  ;  let  them  see  it,  who 
saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on 
the  field  of  Bunker  hill,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very 
walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support. 

Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  but  I  see,  I  see  clearly  through  this 
day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may 
rue  it.  We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when ' 
this  declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We 
may  die;  die,  colonists;  die,  slaves;  die.it 
ma^  be,  ignominiouslv  and  on  the  scafibld. 
Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  Heaven  that  my  countrv  shall  require 
the  poor  ofiering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall 
be  ready,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacri- 
fice, come  when  that  nour  may.  But  while 
I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least 
the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free 
country. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured, 
be  assured,  that  this  declaration  will  stand. 
It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood ; 
but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  com- 
pensate for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom 
of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the 
future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall 
make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day. 
When  we  are  m  our  graves,  our  children 
will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with 
thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires 
and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return 
they  will  shed  tears,  conious,  gushing  tears, 
not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony 
and  distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude, 
and  of  joy. 

Sir,  before  €k)d,  I  believe  the  hour  is 
come.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure, 
and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I 
have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I 
hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to 
stake  upon  it  j  and  I  leave  off  as  I  begun, 
that  live  or  die,  survive  or  jperish,  I  am  for 
the  declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  my 
dying  sentiment;  independence  now;  and 

INDSPENDBKCE  FOB  EVEB. 
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On  Oe  «Bp«KM<y  of  mdopibig  tkt  FkUral  OomMtHam  d*- 
IfMfWl  M  tike  oohmmMom  o/ KNvyna,  JiMM  24k  1788.*  •&"»■ 
•kutjag  ri«iM  which  haee  mw  timoe  bM»  aoctpled  h$  (km 
Ikmoaratie  partjf. 

Mr.  Chairman  : — ^The  proposal  of  rati- 
iication  is  premature.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  requires  the  most  mature 
deliberation.  The  honorable  member  must 
forffive  me  for  declaring  my  dissent  from 
it,  oecause,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  it 
Mlmits  that  the  new  system  is  defective, 
and  most  caoitall^ ;  for,  immediately  after 
the  proposed  ratification,  there  comes  a 
declaration,  that  the  paper  before  you  is 
not  intended  to  violate  any  of  these  three 
great  rights — ^the  libert;^  of  religion,  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  tnal  by  jury.  What 
is  the  inference,  when  you  enumerate  the 
rights  which  you  are  to  enjojr?  That  those 
not  enumerated  are  relinquished.  There 
are  only  three  things  to  be  retained — ^reli- 
gion, freedom  of  the  press,  and  jury  trial. 
Will  not  the  ratification  carry  every  thing, 
without  excepting  these  three  things? 
Will  not  all  the  world  pronounce,  that  we 
intended  to  give  up  ali  the  rest?  Eveiy 
thing  it  speaks  oi,  by  way  of  rights,  is 
comprised  in  these  three  things.  Your 
subsequent  amendments  only  tto  to  these 
three  amendments.  I  feel  myself  distressed, 
because  the  necessity  of  securing  our 
personal  rights  seems  not  to  have  pervaded 
the  minds  of  men ;  for  many  other  valuable 
things  are  omitted.  For  instance :  general 
warrants,  by  which  an  officer  may  search 
suspected  places  without  evidence  of  the 
commission  of  a  fact,  or  seize  any  person 
without  evidence  of  his  crime,  ought  to  be 
prohibit^.  As  these  are  admitted,  any 
man  may  be  seized ;  any  property  ma^r  l>e 
taken,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  with- 
out any  evidence  or  reason.  Every  thing, 
the  most  sacred,  may  be  searched  and 
ransacked  by  the  strong  hand  of  power. 
We  have  infinitely  more  reason  to  dread 

federal  warrants  here,  than  they  have  in 
England;  because  there,  if  a  person  be 
confined,  liberty  may  be  quickly  obtained 
by  the  writ  of  habecu  corpus.  But  here,  a 
man  living  many  hundrea  miles  from  the 
judges  may  rot  in  prison  before  he  can  get 
that  writ. 

Another  most  fatal  omission  is,  with  re- 
spect to  standing  armies.  In  your  bill  of 
rights  of  Virginia,  they  are  said  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  liberty ;  and  it  tells  you,  that  the 
proper  defence  of  a  free  state  consists  in 
militia;  and  so  I  might  go  on  to  ten  or 
eleven  things  of  immense  consequence  se- 
cured in   your  bill  of  rights,  ooncerning 

*  upon  the  retolatlon  of  Mr.  Wythe,  which  propoeed. 
**  That  th(;  committee  ahonld  ratify  the  oonstitution,  and 
that  whatsoeyer  amendments  might  be  deemed  neoeaHoy 
■hoold  be  recommended  to  the  coneideration  of  the  oon- 
grMa,  which  nhonld  first  asfiemble  under  the  constita- 
tion,  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the  mode  prescribed 
tharelB  *' 


which  that  proposal  is  silent.  Is  that  tba 
lan^age  oi  the  bill  of  rights  in  England? 
Is  It  the  language  of  the  American  bill  of 
rights,  that  tkese  three  rights^  and  then 
only,  are  valuable?  Is  it  uie  language  of 
men  going  into  a  new  government?  lb  it 
not  necessary  to  speak  of  those  things  be- 
fore you  go  mto  a  compact?  How  do  these 
three  things  stand  ?  As  one  of  the  parties^ 
we  declare  we  do  not  mean  to  give  them 
up.  This  is  very  dictatorial ;  much  mors 
so  than  the  conduct  which  proposes  altera- 
tions as  the  condition  of  adoption.  lii  a 
compact,  there  are  two  parties — one  ac- 
cepting, and  another  proposing.  As  a 
party,  we  propose  that  we  shall  secure  these 
three  things ;  and  before  we  have  the  as- 
sent of  the  other  contracting  partv,  we  go 
into  the  compact^  and  leave  these  things  at 
their  mercv.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  Suppose  the  other  states  will  call 
this  dictatorial :  they  will  say,  Virginia  has 
gone  into  the  government,  and  carried  with 
her  certain  propositions,  which,  she  says^ 
ought  to  be  concurred  in  by  the  other 
states.  They  will  declare,  that  she  has  no 
right  to  dictate  to  other  states  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  shall  oome  into  the 
union.  According  to  the  honorable  mem- 
ber's proposal,  the  ratification  will  eease  to 
be  obligatory  unless  they  accede  to  these 
amendments.  We  have  ratified  it.  Yon 
have  committed  a  violation,  they  will  aaj. 
They  have  not  violated  it  We  say  we  will 
go  out  of  it  You  aro  then  reduced  to  a 
sad  dilemma — ^to  give  up  these  three  rights, 
or  leave  the  government  This  is  worn 
than  our  present  confederation,  to  which 
we  have  nitherto  adhered  honestly  and 
faithfullv.  We  shall  be  told  we  have  vio- 
lated it,  because  we  have  left  it  for  the  in- 
fringement and  violation  of  conditions, 
which  they  never  agreed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  ratification.  The  ratificatioa  will  be 
complete.  The  proposal  is  made  by  one 
party.  We,  as  tne  other,  accede  to  it,  and 
propose  the  security  of  these  three  great 
rights;  for  it  is  only  a  proposal.  In  order 
to  securo  them,  you  aro  left  in  that  state  <tf 
fatal  hostility,  which  I  shall  as  much  de- 

Eloro  as  the  nonorable  gentleman.  I  ez- 
ort  gentlemen  to  think  seriously  befofe 
they  ratify  this  constitution,  and  persuade 
themselves  that  they  will  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  feeble  effort  to  get  amendmeats  after 
adoption.  With  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  proposal  which  says  that  every  power 
not  granted  remains  with  the  people,  it 
must  be  previous  to  adoption,  or  it  wiU  in- 
volve this  country^  in  inevitable  destnM> 
tion.  To  talk  of  it  is  a  thing  subeequent| 
not  as  one  of  your  inalienable  rightSy  k 
leaving  it  to  the  casual  opinion  of  the  con- 
gress who  shall  tiJce  up  the  consideratioa 
of  the  matter.  They  will  not  reason  with 
you  about  the  efiect  of  this  oonstitatioD. 
They  will  not  take  the  opinion  of  this  oom- 
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mittoe  oonceming  its  operatioiL  Thej 
will  conBtrue  it  aa  they  please.  If  you 
place  it  sabaequently,  let  me  aak  the  con- 
sequences. Among  ten  thousand  implied 
powers  which  the^  may  assume,  they  may, 
if  we  be  engaged  in  war,  liberate  every  one 
of  your  slaves,  if  they  please.  And  this 
mujBt  and  will  be  done  by  men,  a  majority 
of  whom  have  not  a  common  interest  with 
you.  They  will,  therefore,  have  no  feeling 
for  your  interests. 

It  haa  been  repeatedly  said  here  that  the 
great  object  of  a  national  government  is 
national  defence.  That  power  which  is 
said  to  be  intended  for  security  and  safety, 
may  be  rendered  detestable  and  oppressive. 
If  you  give  power  to  the  general  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  general  defence, 
the  means  must  be  commensurate  to  the 
end.  All  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the 
people  must  be  siven  to  the  government 
which  is  intrusted  with  the  public  defence. 
In  this  state  there  are  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  blacks,  and  there  are 
Biany  in  several  other  states;  but  there  are 
few  or  none  in  the  Northern  States ;  and  yet, 
if  the  Northern  States  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  our  numbers  are  numberless,  they 
may  call  forth  every  national  resource. 
May  congress  not  sav,  that  every  blade 
man  must  fight?  Dia  we  not  see  a  little 
of  thk  in  the  last  war?  We  were  not  so 
hard  nushed  as  to  make  emancination 
general :  but  acts  of  assembly  paasea,  that 
every  slave  who  would  go  to  the  aimy  should 
be  free.  Anotiier  thing  will  contribute  to 
brin^  this  event  about :  slavery  is  detested ; 
we  feel  its  £Eital  effects ;  we  deplore  it  with 
aU  the  pity  of  humanity.  Let  all  these 
considerations,  at  some  future  period,  press 
with  full  force  on  the  minds  of  congress. 
Let  that  urbanity,  which  I  trust  will  dis- 
tinguish America,  and  the  necessity  of  na- 
tional defence — ^let  all  these  things  operate 
on  their  minds^  and  they  will  search  that 
paper,  and  see  if  they  have  power  of  manu- 
mission. And  have  they  not,  sir?  Have 
they  not  power  to  provide  for  the  general 
defence  and  wel&re  ?  May  they  not  think 
that  these  call  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  ? 
May  they  not  pronounce  all  slaves  free, 
and  will  they  not  be  warranted  by  that 
iwwer?  There  is  no  ambiguous  implica- 
tion, or  logical  deduction.  The  paper 
speaks  to  Uie  point.  They  have  the  power 
in  clear,  unequivocal  terms,  and  will 
dearly  and  certainly  exercise  it  As  much 
«s  I  oeplore  slavery,  I  see  that  prudence 
forbids   its   abolition.    I   deny  that  the 

feneral  government  ou^ht  to  set  them  free, 
ecause  a  decided  majority  of  the  states 
bare  not  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  fellow- 
feeling  for  those  whose  interest  would  be 
afiected  by  their  emancipation.  The  ma- 
jority of  congress  is  to  tne  north,  and  the 
slares  are  to  the  south.  In  this  situation, 
1  »€tg  9k  great  deal  of  the  property  of  the 


people  of  Virginia  in  jeopardy,  and  their 
peace  and  tranquillity  gone  away.  I  re- 
peat it  again,  that  it  would  rejoice  mv  very 
soul  that  every  one  of  my  fellow-beinffs 
was  emancipated.  As  we  ought  wim 
gratitude  to  admire  that  decree  of  Heaven 
which  has  numbered  us  among  the  free,  we 
ought  to  lament  and  deplore  the  necessity 
of  holding  our  fellow-men  in  bondage. 
But  is  it  practicable,  bv  any  human  means, 
to  liberate  them,  witnout  producing  the 
most  dreadful  and  ruinous  consequences  ? 
We  ought  to  possess  them  in  the  manner 
we  have  inherited  them  from  our  ancestors, 
as  their  manumiwion  is  incompatible  with 
the  felicity  of  the  country.  But  we  ought 
to  soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  rigor  of 
their  unhappy  fate.  I  know  that  in  a  va- 
riety of  particular  instances,  the  legisla- 
ture, listening  to  complaints,  have  admitted 
their  emancipation.  Let  me  not  dwell  on 
this  subject  I  will  only  add,  that  this, 
as  well  as  every  other  property  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  is  in  jeopardy,  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  similarity 
of  situation  with  us.  This  is  a  local  mat- 
ter, and  I  can  see  no  propriety  in  subject- 
inx  it  to  congress. 

JHere  Mr.  Heniy  informed  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  had  a  resolution  prepared, 
to  refer  a  declaration  of  rights,  witn  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  most  exception- 
able parts  of  the  constitution,  to  the  other 
states  in  the  confederacy,  for  their  consid- 
eration, previous  to  its  ratification.  The 
clerk  then  read  the  resolution,  the  de- 
claration of  rights,  and  amendments^  which 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  ultimately 
proposed  by  the  convention,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  congress.  He  then  resumed 
the  subject.]  I  have  thus  candidly  sub- 
mitted to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this 
committee,  what  occurred  to  me  as  proper 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  the  de- 
claration of  rights  containing  tnose  Amda- 
mental,  inalienable  privileges,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  essential  to  liberty  and  hap- 
piness. I  believe,  that,  on  a  review  of 
these  amendments,  it  will  still  be  found, 
that  the  arm  of  power  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  for  national  purposes,  when  these 
restrictions  shall  be  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment I  believe  no  gentleman,  wno  op- 
poses me  in  sentiments^  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover that  any  one  feature  of  a  strong 
government  is  altered  j  and  at  the  same 
time  your  inalienable  rights  are  secured  by 
them.  The  government  unaltered  may  be 
terrible  to  America,  but  can  never  be 
loved,  till  it  be  amended.  You  find  all 
the  resources  of  the  continent  may  be 
drawn  to  a  point  In  danger,  the  presi- 
dent may  concentre  to  a  point  every  effort 
of  the  continent  If  the  government  be 
constructed  to  satisfy  the  people  and  re- 
move their  apprehensions,  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  continent  will  go  where 
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ment  never  would  have  dared  to  lay  sach 
duties  on  our  imports,  or  their  expNorts  to 
us,  either  "  at  home  *'  or  here,  as  is  now 
proposed  to  be  laid  upon  the  imports  from 
abroad.  At  that  time  we  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  market  of  the  vast  dominions 
then  subject,  and  we  should  have  had  those 
which  have  since  been  subiected,  to  the 
British  empire;  we  enjoyea  a  free  trade 
eminently  superior  to  anv  thing  that  we 
can  enjoy^  if  this  bill  shall  go  into  opera- 
tion. It  IS  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  a 
part  of  this  nation  to  the  ideal  benefit  of 
the  rest  It  marks  us  out  as  the  victims 
of  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  It  is 
a  barter  of  so  much  of  our  rignts,  of  so 
much  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  for  politi- 
cal power  to  be  transferred  to  other  hands. 
It  ouj;ht  to  be  met,  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
met,  m  the  southern  country,  as  was  the 
stamp  act^  and  by,  all  those  measures, 
whicn  I  will  not  detain  the  house  by  re- 
capitulating, which  succeeded  the  stamp 
act,  and  produced  the  final  breach  with 
the  mother  country,  which  it  took  about 
ten  years  to  brinff  about,  as  I  trust,  in  my 
conscience,  it  wiU  not  take  as  long  to  bring 
about  similar  results  ftom  this  measure, 
should  it  become  a  law. 

Sir,  events  now  passing  elsewhere,  which 
plant  a  thorn  in  m^  pillow  and  a  dageer 
in  my  heart,  admonish  me  of  the  difficulty 
of  governing  with  sobriety  any  people  who 
are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  That  state 
of  things  begets  a  temper  which  sets  at 
nought  every  thing  like  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.  This  country  is  unquestionably 
laboring  under  great  distress ;  out  we  can- 
not l€»gifllate  it  out  of  that  distress.  We 
^^■^y>  Dy  your  legislation,  reduce  all  the 
countnr  south  and  east  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  the  whites  as  well  as  the 
blacks,  to  the  condition  of  Helots :  you 
can  do  no  more.  We  have  had  placed  be- 
fore US,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  for- 
eign examples  and  authorities ;  and  among 
other  things,  we  have  been  told,  as  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  this  measure,  of  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  Have  gentle- 
men taken  into  consideration  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  Great  Britain?  Have  they 
taken  into  consideration  that,  not  except- 
ing Mexico,  and  that  fine  country  which 
lies  between  the  Orinoco  and  Caribbean 
sea,  England  is  decidedly  superior,  in  point 
of  physical  advantages,  to  eveiy  country 
unaer  the  sun?  This  is  unquestionably 
true.  I  will  enumerate  some  of  those  ad- 
vantages. First,  there  is  her  climate.  In 
England,  such  is  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  that  a  man  can  there  do  more  days' 
work  in  the  year,  and  more  hours'  work  in 
the  day,  than  in  any  other  climate  in  the 
world ;  of  course  I  include  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  this  description.  It  is  in  such 
a  climate  only,  that  the  human  animal  can 
bear  without  extirpation  the  corrupted  air, 


the  noisome   exhalations,   the  incessant 
labor  of  these   accursed   manufactoriea. 
Yes,  sir,  accursed ;  for  I  say  it  is  an  accurs- 
ed thing,  which  I  will  neither  taste,  nor 
touch,  nor  handle.    If  we  were  to  act  here 
on  the  English  system,  we  should  haTO 
the  vellow  fever  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  not  in  August  merely,  out  from  June 
to  January,  ana  from  January  to  June. 
The  climate  of  this  country  idone,  were 
there  no  other  natural  obstacle  to  it^  sajna 
aloud,  You  shall  not  manufacture  I    Even. 
our  tobacco  factories,  admitted  to  be  the 
most  wholesome  of  any  sort  of  ketones, 
are  known  to  be,  where  extensive,  tJie  yen 
nidus  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  yel- 
low fever  and  other  fevers  of  similar  type. 
In  another  of  the  advantages  of  Great 
Britain,  so  important  to  her  prosperi^,  we 
are  almost  on  a  par  with  her,  if  we  know 
how  properly  to  use  it.    Ihriunatos  nimi- 
um  sua  si  bona  norirU — for,  as  regards  de- 
fence, we  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
almost  as  much  an  island  as  Engtana  her- 
self   But  one  of  her  insular  luivantitf es 
we  can  never  acquire.    Every  part  of  that 
country  isaccessiolefrom  the  sea.  There,  as 
you  recede  from  the  sea.  you  do  not  get 
further  from  the  sea.    I  know  that  a  great 
deal  will  be  said  of  our  majestic  rivers, 
about  the  &ther  of  floods,  and  his  tributary 
streams;  but,  with  the  Ohio,  frozen  up  all 
the  winter  and  dry  all  the  summer,  with  a 
lon^  tortuous,  difficult,  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation thence  to  the  ocean,  thegentlemen  of 
the  west  may  rest  assured  that  they  will 
never  derive  one  particle  of  advantage  from 
even  a  total  pronibition  of  foreign  manu- 
£Eu;tures.    You  may  succeed  in  reducing  us 
to  your  own  level  of  misery;  but  if  we 
were  to  agree  to  become  your  slaves,  you 
never  can  derive  one  farthing  of  advantage 
from  this  bill.    What  parts  of  this  coun- 
try can  derive  any  advantage  from  it? 
Those  parts  only,  where  there  is  a  water 
power  in  immediate  contact  with  naviga- 
tion, such  as  the  vicinities  of  Boston,  Pro- 
vidence, Baltimore,  and  Richmond.    Pe- 
tersburg is  the  last  of  these  as  you  travel 
south.    You  take  a  bag  of  cotton  up  the 
river  to  Pittsburg,  or  to  Zanesville,  to  have 
it  manufactured  and  sent  down  to  New 
Orleans  for  a  market,  and  before  your  bag 
of  cotton  has  got  to  the  place  of  manu&c- 
ture,  the  manufacturer  of  Providence  has 
received  his  returns  for  the  goods  made 
from  his  bag  of  cotton  purchased  at  the 
same  time  that  you  purchased  yours.   No, 
sir,  gentlemen  may  as  well  insist  that  be- 
cause the  Chesapeake  bay,  mare  nostrum, 
our  Mediterranean  sea,  gives  us  every  ad- 
vanta^  of  navigation,  we  shall  exclude 
from  it  every  thing  but  steam-boats  and 
those  boats  called  xar*  k^oj^v^per  emphasin, 
par  excellence,  Kentucky  boats —  a  sort  of 
huge  square,  clumsy,  wooden  box.    And 
why  not  insist  upon  it?  Hav'n't  you  "  the 
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power  to  BEGTTULTSOOMICERCB*'?    Would 

not  that  too  be  a  "  reoulation  of  oom- 
MEBCE? ''  It  would,  indeed^  and  a  prettr 
regulation  it  is ;  and  so  is  this  bill.  And, 
sir,  I  mairel  that  the  representation  from 
the  great  commercial  state  of  New  York 
shoud  be  in  fiiYor  of  this  bill.  If  opera- 
tive— and  if  inoperative  why  talk  of  it? — 
if  operative,  it  must,  like  the  embargo  of 
1807—1809,  transfer  no  small  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  London  of  America,  as 
New  York  has  been  called,  to  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  She  will  receive  the  most 
of  her  imports  from  abroad,  down  the  river. 
I  do  not  Know  any  bill  that  could  be  better 
calculated  for  Vermont  than  this  bill; 
because,  through  Vermont,  from  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  other  positions  on  the  6t 
Lawrence,  we  are,  if  it  puses,  unquestion- 
ably to  receive  our  supplies  of  foreign 
ffoods.  It  will,  no  doub^  suit  the  Niagara 
nontier. 

But,  sir,  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
led  too  far  astray  from  the  topic  of  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  England  as  a  manu- 
Picturing  countrv.  Her  vast  beds  of  coal 
are  inexnaustible ;  there  are  dailv  discov- 
eries of  quantities  of  iL  greater  tnan  ages 
past  have  yet  consumed;  to  which  beds  of 
coal  her  manufacturing  establishments 
have  been  transferred,  as  any  man  may  see 
who  wUl  compare  the  present  population 
of  her  towns  with  what  it  was  formerly. 
It  is  to  these  beds  of  coal  that  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Wolverhampton,  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  and  other  manuiacturinff  towns, 
owe  their  growth.  If  you  could  destroy 
her  coal  in  one  day,  you  would  cut  at  once 
the  sinews  of  her  power.  Then,  there  are 
her  metals,  and  purticularly  tin,  of  which 
she  has  the  exdusive  monopoly.  Tin,  I 
know,  is  to  be  found  in  Japan,  and  perhaps 
elsewnere;  but,  in  practice,  England  has 
now  the  monopoly  oi  that  article.  I  might 
go  further,  and  I  might  say,  that  England 
possesses  an  advantage,  quoad  hoe,  in  her 
Institutions;  for  there  men  are  compelled 
to  pay  their  debts.  But  Aa*e,  men  are  not 
only  not  compelled  to  pav  their  debts,  but 
they  are  protected  in  the  refusal  to  papr 
them,  in  the  scandalous  evasion  of  tneir 
le^al  oblieations ;  and,  after  being  convict- 
ed of  emoezzling  the  public  money,  and 
the  money  of  others,  oi  which  they  were 
appointed  guardians  and  trustees,^  they 
have  tiie  impudence  to  obtrude  their  un- 
'  blushing  fronts  into  society,  and  elbow 
honest  men  out  of  their  way.  There, 
though  all  men  are  on  a  footing  of  equality 
on  the  high  way,  and  in  the  courts  of  law, 
3t  will  and  at  market,  yet  the  castes  in 
Hindoostan  are  not  more  distinctly  separa- 
ted, one  from  the  other,  than  the  different 
classes  of  society  are  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  practicable  mr  a  wealthy 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  or  his  de- 
soendantB^  after  having,  through  two  or 


three  senerations,  washed  out»  what  is  con- 
sidered the  stain  of  their  original  ocoupa» 
tion,  to  emerge,  by  slow  degrees,  into  the 
higher  ranks  of  society ;  but  this  rarely 
happens.  Can  you  find  men  of  vast  for- 
tune,  in  this  country,  content  to  move  in 
the  lower  circles — content  as  the  ox  under 
the  daily  drudgery  of  the  yoke  7  Itis  true 
that,  in  Endand,  some  of  these  wealthy 
people  take  it  into  their  heads  to  buy  seats 
in  parliament.  But,  when  they  get  there, 
unless  they  possess  great  talents,  they  are 
mere  nonentities ;  their  existence  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  red  book  which  contains  a 
list  of  the  members  of  parliament  Now, 
sir,  I  wish  to  know  if,  in  the  western  conn- 
try,  where  any  man  may  get  beastly  drunk 
for  three  pence  sterling — ^in  England,  yon 
cannot  getasmall  wine-glass  of  spirits  under 
twenty-five  cents ;  one  such  dnnk  of  grog 
as  I  aave  seen  swaUowed  in  this  country, 
would  there  cost  a  dollar— in  the  western 
country,  where  eveiy  man  can  get  as  much 
meat  and  bread  as  he  can  consume,  and  yet 
spend  the  best  part  of  his  days,  and  nights 
too,  perhaps,  on  the  tavern  benches,  or 
loitenng  at  the  cross  roads  asking  the  news, 
can  you  expect  the  people  of  sudi  a  conn- 
try,  with  countless  millions  of  wild  land 
ana  wild  animals  besides,  can  be  cooped 
up  in  manufacturing  estaolishments,  and 
made  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  driver,  yes,  a 
driver,  compared  with  whom  a  southern 
overseer  is  a  gentleman  and  man  of  refine- 
ment ;  for,  if  they  do  not  work,  these  work 
people  in  the  manufiictories^  they  cannot 
eat ;  and,  among  all  the  punishments  that 
can  be  devised  (put  death  even  among  the 
number),  I  defy  you  to  get  as  much  work 
out  of  a  man  by  any  of  them,  as  when  he 
knows  that  he  must  work  before  he  can 
eat 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  have 
heard,  I  will  not  say  with  surprise,  because 
nil  admirari  is  my  motto---no  doctrine 
that  can  be  broached  on  this  floor,  can 
ever,  hereafter,  excite  surprise  in  my  mind 
— ^I  nave  heard  the  names  of  Say,  Ganilh. 
Adam  Smith,  and  Ricardo,  pronounced 
not  only  in  terms,  but  in  a  tone  of  sneering 
contempt,  visionary  theorists,  destitute  of 
practical  wisdom,  and  the  whole  clan  of 
Scotch  and  Quarterly  Beviewers  logged  in 
to  boot    This,  sir,  is  a  sweeping  c&use  of 

groecription.  With  the  names  of  Say, 
mith,  and  Gkmilh,  I  profess  to  be  ac- 
quainted, for  I,  too,  am  yersed  in  tiUe^ 
pages  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  hear,  in  this 
house,  a  name,  with  wnich  I  am  a  little 
further  acquainted,  treated  with  so  little 
ceremony ;  and  by  whom  ?  I  leave  Adam 
Smith  to  the  simplicity^  the  majesty,  and 
strength  of  his  own  native  genius,  which 
has  canonised  his  name — a  name  which 
will  be  pronounced  with  veneration,  when 
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not  one  in  this  house  will  be  remembered. 
But  one  word  as  to  Ricardo,  the  last  men- 
tioned of  these  writers — a  new  authority, 
though  the  grave  has  already  closed  upon 
him,  and  set  its  seal  upon  his  reputation. 
I  shall  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  a 
man  of  as  great  a  genius  as  this,  or  per- 
haps any,  age  has  ever  produced ;  a  man 
remarkable  lor  the  depth  of  his  reflections 
and  the  acumen  of  his  penetration.  ''I 
had  been  ledy  says  this  man,  "to  look 
into  loads  of  books — my  understanding 
had  for  too  many  years  been  intimate  with 
severe  thinkers,  with  logic,  and  the  great 
masters  of  knowledge^  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  utter  feebleness  oi  the  herd  of  modem 
economists.  I  sometimes  read  chapters 
from  more  recent  works,  or  part  of  parlia- 
mentary debates.  I  saw  that  these  [omi- 
nous words  I]  were  generally  the  very  dreffs 
and  rinsines  of  the  human  intellect."  [I 
am  very  glad,  sir,  he  did  not  read  our  de- 
bates, what  would  he  have  said  of  ours  ?] 
**  At  length  a  friend  sent  me  Mr.  Ricardo's 
book,  and,  recurring  to  my  own  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  advent  of  some  legisla- 
tor on  this  science,  I  sidd.  Thou  art  the 
man.  Wonder  and  curiosity  had  long 
been  dead  in  me;  yet  I  wondered  once 
more.  Had  this  profound  work  been  really 
written  in  England  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury? Could  it  be  that  an  Englishman, 
ana  he  not  in  academic  bowers,  but  op- 
pressed by  mercantile  and  senatorial  cares, 
nad  accomplished  what  all  the  universities 
and  a  century  of  thoi^ht  had  failed  to  ad- 
vance by  one  hair's  breadth?  All  other 
writers  had  been  crushed  and  overlaid  by 
the  enormous  weight  of  facts  and  docu- 
ments: Mr.  Ricardo  had  deduced,  a  priori, 
from  the  understanding  itself,  laws  which 
first  gave  a  ray  of  light  into  the  unwieldy 
chaos  of  materials,  and  had  constructed 
what  had  been  but  a  collection  of  tentative 
discussions,  into  a  science  of  regular  pro- 
portions, now  first  standing  on  an  eternal 
oasis." 

I  pronounce  no  opinion  of  my  own  on 
Ricardo ;  I  recur  rather  to  the  opinion  of  a 
man  inferior,  in  point  of  ori^al  and  na- 
tive genius,  and^  that  highly  cultivated, 
too,  to  none  of  the  moderns,  and  few  of 
the  ancients.  Upon  this  subject,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  following  fact  ?  Butler, 
who  is  known  to  gentlemen  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  as  the  annotator,  with 
Hargrave,  on  lord  Coke,  speaking  with 
Fox  as  to  political  economy — ^that  most 
extraordinary  man,  unrivalled  for  his  pow- 
ers of  debate,  excelled  by  no  man  that 
ever  lived,  or  probably  ever  will  live,  as  a 
public  debater,  and  of  the  deepest  political 
erudition,  fiiirly  confessed  that  lie  had 
never  read  Adam  Smith.  Butler  said  to 
Mr.  Fox,  "  that  he  had  never  read  Adam 
Smith's  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations." 
''  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Mr.  Fox, 


''  nor  I  neither.  There  is  something  in  aU 
these  subjects  that  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion— something  so  wide  that  I  could  nerer 
embrace  them  myself,  or  find  any  one  who 
did."  And  yet  we  see  how  we,  with  our 
little  dividers,  undertake  to  lay  off  the 
scale,  and  witii  our  pack-thread  to  take 
the  soundings,  and  speak  with  a  confidence 
peculiar  to  quacks  (in  which  the  re^plar- 
ored  professor  never  indulges)  on  this  ab- 
struse and  perplexing  subject.  Confidenee 
is  one  thing^  Knowledge  another ;  of  the 
want  of  which,  overweening  confidence  m 
notoriously  the  indication.  What  of  that? 
LetOanilh,  Say,  Ricardo,  Smith,  aU  Greek 
and  Roman  fiime  be  against  us ;  we  app€Ai 
to  Dionysius  in  support  of  our  doctarmes; 
and  to  him,  not  on  the  throne  of  Syracuse, 
but  at  Corinth — ^not  in  absolute  poasesaion 
of  the  most  wonderful  and  enigmatical 
city,  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as  the  ab- 
strusest  problem  of  political  economy  which 
fiimisheKl  not  only  the  means  but  the  men 
for  supporting  the  greatest  wars — a  king- 
dom within  itself,  under  whose  ascendant 
the  genius  of  Athens^  in  her  most  high 
and  palmy  state,  quailed,  and  stood  ze- 
bukeo.  No ;  we  follow  the  ped^goeue  to 
the  schools— -dictating  in  the  classic  skadea . 
of  Lon^ood — (lucus  a  nan  luccnclo)— 4o 
his  disciples.     *    *    ♦ 

But  it  is  said,  a  measure  of  this  sort  is 
necessary  to  create  employment  for  the 
people.  Why,  sir,  where  are  the  handles 
of  tne  plough?  Are  they  unfit  for  young 
gentlemen  to  touch  ?  Or  will  they  rather 
choose  to  enter  your  military  academies^ 
where  the  sons  or  the  rich  are  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor,  and  where  so  many 
politick  janissaries  are  every  year  turned 
out,  always  ready  for  war,  and  to  support  the 
powers  that  be-— equal  to  the  streiitzes  of 
Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  I  do  not  apeak 
now  of  individuals,  of  course,  but  oi  the 
tendency  of  the  system — ^the  hounds  follow 
the  huntsman  because  he  feeds  them,  and 
bears  the  whip.  I  speak  of  the  system.  I 
concur  most  neartily,  sir,  in  the  censure 
which  has  been  passed  upon  the  greediness 
of  office,  which  stands  a  stigma  on  the  pre> 
sent  generation.  Men  frx)m  whom  we  might 
expect,  and  firom  whom  I  did  expect,  bet- 
ter thines,  crowd  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
Ealace,  lor  every  vacant  office ;  nay,  even 
efore  men  are  dead,  their  shoes  are  wanted 
for  some  barefooted  office-seeker.  How 
mistaken  was  the  old  Roman,  the  old  oon* . 
sul,  who,  whilst  he  held  the  plough  by  one 
hand,  and  death  held  the  other,  exclaimed, 
"Diis  immorialilnta  serof" 

Our  fathers,  how  did  they  acquire  theii 
property?  By  straightforward  industiy^ 
rectitude,^  and  frugality.  How  did  they 
become  dispossessed  of  their  property  ?  By 
indulging  in  speculative  hopes  and  designs ; 
seeking  the  shadow  whilst  the^  lost  the 
substance;  and  now,  inst^id  of  bcd^g,  as 
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they  were,  men  of  respectabilil^,  men  of 
fmbetance,  men  capable  and  willing  to  liye 
independently  ana  honestly,  and  nospita- 
blytoo— for  who  bo  parsimonious  as  the 
prodigal  who  has  nothing  to  give? — what 
nave  we  become?  A  nation  of  sharks, 
preying  on  one  another  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  paper  system,  which,  if 
Lycnrgus  had  known  of  it,  he  would  un- 
qneetionably  have  ado|)ted,  in  preference 
to  hja  iron  mon^,  if  his  object  had  been 
to  make  the  Spartans  the  most  acoom- 
pli^ed  knaves  as  well  as  to  keep  them 
poor. 

The  manufiictorer  of  the  east  may  carry 
his  woolens  or  his  cottons,  or  his  coffins, 
to  what  market  he  pleases— I  do  not  buy 
of  him.    Self-defence  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture.   You  drive  us  into  it    You  create 
heats  and  animosities  among  this  great  fa- 
mily, who  ought  to  live  like  brothers ;  and. 
after  you  have  got  this  temper  of  mind 
roused  among  the  southern  people,  do  you 
expect  to  come  among  us  to  trade,  and  ex- 
pect us  to  buy  your  wares?    Sir,  not  only 
shall  we  not  duv  them,  but  we  shall  take 
such  measures  (l  will  not  enter  into  the 
detail  of  them  now)  as  shall  render  it  im- 
poeaible  for  you  to  sell  them.    Whatever 
may  be  said  here  of  the  "  misguided  coun- 
sels," as  they  have  been  termed,  "  of  the 
theorists  of  Virginia,"  they  have,  so  far  as 
regards  this  question,  the  confidence  of 
united  Virginia.    We  are  asked — Does  the 
south  lose  any  thing  by  this  bill — ^whv  do 
you  cry  out  ?    I  put  it,  sir,  to  any  man  from 
any  part  of  the  country,  firom  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Balize,  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland — ^which,  I  thank  Hea- 
ven, is  not  yet  under  the  government  of 
Baltimore,  and  will  not  be,  unless  certain 
theories  should  come  into  play  in  that 
state,  which  we  have  lately  heard  of,  and 
a  mi^jority  of  men,  told  by  uie  head,  should 
govern — ^whether  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  points  I  have  named,  is  not  una- 
nimous in  opposition  to  this  bill.    Would 
it  not  be  unexampled,  that  we  should  thus 
complain,  protest,  resist^  and  that  all  the 
while  nothing  should  be  the  matter  ?    Are 
our  nnderstandinss  (however   low  mine 
maybe  rated,  mu(£  sounder  than  mine  are 
engaged  in  this  resistance),  to  be  rated  so 
low.  as  that  we  are  to  be  made  to  believe 
that  we  are  children  affrighted  by  a  bug- 
bear?   We  are  asked,  however,  why  oo 
you  cry  out?  it  is  all  for  your  good.    Sir, 
this  reminds  me  of  the  mistresses  of  Qearge 
IL,  who,  when  they  were  insulted  by  the 
populace  on  arriving  in  London  (as  all 
such  creatures  deserve  to  be.  by^  every 
mob),  put  their  heads  out  of  tne  window, 
and  said  to  them  in  their  broken  English, 
"  Ooot  people,  we  be  come  for  your  gooU ;" 
to  which  one  of  the  mob  rejoined — "  Yes, 
and  for  our  chattels  too,  I  fancy."    Just  so 
it  is  with  the  oppressive  exactions  proposed 

SO 


and  advocated  by  the  supporters  of  this 
bill,  on  the  plea  of  the  good  of  those  who 
are  its  victims.      »       *       ♦       ♦ 

I  had  more  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I 
have  said  i^  on  this  subject.    But  I  cannot 
sit  down  without  asking  those,  who  were 
once  my  brethren  of  the  church,  the  elders 
of  the  young  family  of  this  j»>od  old  repub- 
lic of  tne  thirteen  states,  if  they  can  con- 
sent to  rivet  upon  us  this  system,  irom  which 
no  benefit  can  possibly  result  to  themselves. 
I  put  it  to  them  as  descendants  of  the  re- 
nowned colony  of  Virginia;  as  children 
sprung  from  her  loins ;  if  for  the  sake  of 
all  the  benefits,  with  which  tiiis  bill  is  pre- 
tended to  be  freighted  to  them,  granting 
such  to  be  the  fact  for  argument's  s&e,  tiiey 
could  consent  to  do  such  an  act  of  violence 
to  the  unanimous  opinion,  feelings,  preju« 
dices,  if  you  will,  of  the  whole  Soutiiern 
States,  as  to  pass  it?  I  go  farther.    I  ask 
of  them  what  is  there  in  the  condition  of 
the  nation  at  this  time,  that  calls  for  the 
immediate  adoption  of  this  measure?  Are 
the  Gauls  at  the  gate  of  the  capitol?  If 
they  are,  the  cackungs  of  the  Capitoline 
^eese  will  hardly  save  it.    What  is  there  to 
induce  us  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of 
those  evils  so  severely  felt  in  Europe  from 
this  very  manufacturing  and  paper  policy? 
For  it  IS  evident  that,  if  we  go  into  this 
system  of  policy,  we  must  adopt  the  Euro- 
pean institutions  also.    We  have  very  good 
materials  to  work  with;  we  have  on^  to 
make  our  elective  king  president  for  life, 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  make  the 
succession  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
first  that  shall  happen  to  have  a  promising 
son.    For  a  king  we  can  be  at  no  loss — 
ex  quods  ligno — any  block  will  do  for  him. 
The  senate  may,  perhaps,  be  transmuted 
into  a  house  of  peers,  although  we  should 
meet  with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  other 
case ;  for  Bonaparte  himself  was  not  more 
hardly  put  to  it,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his 
mushroom  nobility,  than  we  should  be  to 
fiimish  a  house  of  peers.    As  for  us.  we 
are  the  faithful  commons,  ready  made  to 
hand ;  but  with  all  our  loyalty,  I  congratu- 
late the  house — ^I  congratulate  the  nation 
— ^that,  although  this  body  is  daily  degraded 
by  the  sight  oi  members  of  Congress  manu- 
mctured  into  placemen,  we  have  not  yet 
reached  such  a  point  of  degradation  as  to  * 
sufier  executive  minions  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  members  of  congress.    We  have 
shut  that  door;  I  wish  we  could  shut  the 
other  also.    I  wish  we  could  have  a  per- 
petual call  of  the  house  in  this  view,  and 
suffer  no  one  to  get  out  from  its  closed 
doors.    The  time  is  peculiarly  inauspicious 
for  the  change  in  our  policy  which  is  pro- 
posed by  this  bill.    We  are  on  the  eve  of 
an  election  that  promises  to  be  the  mos4 
distracted  that  this  nation  has  ever  yet 
undergone.    It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  Pouah 
election.    A.t  such  a  time,,  ougbt  any 
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measure  to  be  brought  forward  which  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  demon- 
strated to  be  extremely  injurious  to  one 
great  portion  of  this  count^,  and  benefi- 
cial in  proi)ortion  to  another?  Sufficient 
for  the  aay  is  the  evil  thereof.  There  are 
firebrands  enough  in  the  land,  without  this 
u>ple of  discordbeing cast  into  this  assem- 
bly. Suppose  this  measure  is  not  what  it 
is  represented  to  be;  that  the  fears  of  the 
south  are  altogether  illusory  and  visionary : 
that  it  will  produce  all  the  good  predicted 
of  it — an  honorable  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky said  yesterday — and  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  it,  for  I  have  great  respect  for  that 
gentleman,  and  for  other  gentlemen  from 
mat  state — ^that  the  question  was  not 
whether  a  bare  majority  should  pass  the 
billj  but  whether  the  majority  or  the  mi- 
nority should  rule.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong,  and,  if  he  will  consider  the  matter 
rightnr,  he  will  see  it.  Is  there  no  differ- 
ence between  the  patient  and  the  actor? 
We  are  passive :  we  do  not  call  them  to  act 
or  to  suffer,  but  we  call  upon  them  not  so 
to  act  as  that  we  must  necessarily  suffer; 
and  I  venture  to  say,  that  in  any  govern- 
ment, properly  constituted,  this  very  con- 
sideration would  operate  conclusively,  that 
if  the  burden  is  to  be  laid  on  102,  it  ouffht 
not  to  be  laid  by  105.  We  are  the  eel  that 
is  being  flayed,  while  the  cook-maid  pats 
us  on  me  head,  and  cries,  with  the  clown 
in  Kiuf  Lear,  "Down,  wantons,  down." 
There  is  but  one  portion  of  the  country 
which  can  profit  by  this  bill,  and  from  that 
portion  of  the  country  comes  this  bare 
m^jorilr^  in  favor  of  it.  I  bless  Grod  that 
Massachusetts  and  old  Virginia  are  once 
again  rallying  under  the  same  banner, 
against  oppressive  and  unconstitutional 
taxation;  for.  if  all  the  blood  be  drawn 
firom  out  the  body.  I  care  not  whether  it  be 
by  the  British  parliament  or  the  American 
congress;  by  an  emperor  or  a  king  abroad, 
or  by  a  president  at  home. 

Under  these  views,  and  with  feelings  of 
mortification  and  shame  at  the  very  weak 
opposition  I  have  been  able  to  make  to  this 
bill|  I  entreat  gentlemen  to  consent  that  it 
may  lie  over,  at  least,  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress  We  have  other  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  our  families  and 
affairs  need  our  attention  at  home;  and 
indeed  I,  sir,  would  not  give  one  farthing 
for  any  man  who  prefers  being  here  to 
being  at  home;  who  is  a  good  public  man 
and  a  bad  private  one.  With  tnese  views 
and  feeling,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  bill 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 


fl«  taamgfXe  of  tiW  Northtm  lo  ik9  Southern  BtpAJkt  of 

Ameriea 

The  great  triumphs  of  constitutional 
freedom,  to  which  our  independence  has  fur- 


nished the  example^  have  been  witnessed 
in  the  southern  portion  of  our  hemisphere; 
Sunk  to  the  last  point  of  colonial  degrada- 
tion, the;^  have  risen  at  once  into  the 
organization  of  three  republics.  Tlieir 
struggle  has  been  arduous ;  and  eighteen 
vears  of  checkered  fortune  have  not  yet 
brought  it  to  a  close.  But  we  most  not 
infer,  from  their  prolonged  a^tation,  that 
their  independence  is  uncertain ;  that  Ihey 
have  prematurely  put  on  the  toga  virUu  of 
freedom.  They  nave  not  begun  too  soon ; 
they  have  more  to  do.  Our  war  of  inde- 
pendence  was  shorter ; — ^happily  we  were 
contending  with  a  government,  that  could 
not,  like  tiiat  of  Spain,  pursue  an  inter- 
minable and  hopeless  contest,  in  defiance 
of  the  people's  will.  Our  transition  to  a 
mature  and  well  adjusted  constitution  was 
more  prompt  than  that  of  our  sister  repub- 
lics: for  the  foundations  had  long  been 
settled,  the  preparation  long  made.  And 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  our  example^ 
which  has  aroused  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence from  California  to  Cape  Horn  ;  thai 
the  experiment  of  liberty,  ii  it  had  fidled 
with  us,  most  surely  would  not  have  been 
attempted  by  them;  that  even  now  onr 
counsels  and  acts  will  operate  as  powerfnl 
precedents  in  this  great  familv  of  republics, 
we  leam  the  importance  of  the  post  which 
Providence  has  assigned  us  in  the  world. 
A  wise  and  harmonious  administration  of 
the  public  afiairs, — a  fiiithfiil,  liberal,  and 
patriotic  exercise  of  the  private  duties  of 
the  citizen, — ^while  they  secure  our  hi4>pi- 
ness  at  home,  will  difihse  a  healthfiil  in- 
fluence through  the  channels  of  national 
communication,  and  serve  the  cause  of 
liberty  beyond  the  Equator  andtiie  Andes. 
When  we  show  a  united,  conciliatory,  and 
imposing  firont  to  their  rising  states  we 
show  them,  bettor  than  sounding  eulogies 
can  do,  the  true  aspect  of  an  inaepenaent 
republic;  we  eive  them  a  living  example 
that  the  fireside  policv  of  a  people  is  like 
that  of  the  individual  man.  As  the  one, 
commencing  in  the  prudence,  order,  and 
industnr  of  the  private  circle,  extends  itself 
to  all  the  duties  of  socicd  life,  of  the  fiunUy, 
the  neighborhood,  the  country ;  so  the  trae 
domestic  policy  of  the  republic,  be^nning 
in  the  wise  organization  of  its  own  institu- 
tions, pervades  its  territories  with  a 
vigilant,  prudent,  temperate  administra- 
tion; and  extends  the  nand  of  cordial  in- 
terest to  all  the  friendly  nations,  especially 
to  those  which  are  of  the  hoosenold  of 
liberty. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  to  fulfil  our 
destiny  in  the  world.  The  greatest  engine 
of  moral  power,  which  numan  nature 
knows,  is  an  organized,  prosperous  stata 
All  that  man,  in  his  individual  capadty, 
can  do — all  that  he  can  effect  by  his 
fraternities— by  his  ingenious  discoveries 
and  wonders  of  art^— or  by  his  infiuenoe 
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over  others — ia  m  nothing,  compared  with 
the  coUectivei  perpetuated  influence  on 
human  affairs  and  human  happiness  of  a 
well  constituted,  powerful  commonwealth. 
It  blesses  generations  with  its  sweet  influ- 
ence;— even  the  barren  earth  seems  to  pour 
out  its  firuits  under  a  system  where  pro- 
perty is  secure,  while  her  fairest  garaens 
are  blighted  by  despotism ; — men,  think- 
ing, reasoning  men,  abound  beneath  its 
benignant  sway; — ^nature  enters  into  a 
beautiful  accord,  a  better,  purer  asiento 
with  man,  and  guides  an  industrious  citizen 
to  every  rood  of  her  smiline  wastes ; — and 
we  see,  at  length,  that  what  nas  been  called 
a  state  of  nature,  has  been  most  falsely, 
calumniously  so  denominated ;  that  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  neither  that  of  a  savage,  a 
hermit,  nor  a  slave ;  but  that  of  a  member 
of  a  well-ordered  family,  that  of  a  good 
neighbor,  a  free  citizen,  a  well  informed, 

food  man,  acting  with  others  like  him. 
'his  is  the  lesson  which  is  taught  in  the 
charter  of  our  independence ;  this  is  the 
lesson  which  our  example  is  to  teach  the 
world. 

The  epic  poet  of  Rome — the  faithful 
subject  of  an  absolute  prince — in  unfold- 
ing the  duties  and  destinies  of  his  coun- 
trymen, bids  them  look  down  Ynth  disdain 
on  the  polished  and  intellectual  arts  of 
Greece,  and  deem  their  arts  to  be 

To  rule  the  nations  with  imper^  sway; 

To  spare  the  tribes  that  yield;  flght  down  the  proad; 

And  force  the  mood  of  peace  upon  the  world. 

A  nobler  counsel  breathes  from  the  char- 
ter of  our  independence ;  a  happier  pro- 
vince belongs  to  our  republic  Feace  we 
would  extend,  but  by  persuasion  and  ex- 
ample,— ^the  moral  force,  hj  which  alone  it 
can  prevail  amon^  the  nations.  Wars  we 
may  encounter,  but  it  is  in  the  sacred 
character  of  the  injured  and  the  wronged ; 
to  raise  the  trampled  rights  of  humanity 
firom  the  dust ;  to  rescue  the  mild  form  of 
liberty  from  her  abode  among  the  prisons 
and  uie  scaflblds  of  the  elder  world,  and 
to  seat  her  in  the  chair  of  state  among  her 
adoring  children;  to  give  her  beauty  for 
ashes;  a  health  Ail  action  for  her  cruel 
agony ;  to  put  at  last  a  period  to  her  war- 
fare on  earth;  to  tear  her  star-spangled 
banner  from  the  perilous  ridges  oi  battle, 
and  plant  it  on  tne  rock  of  ages.  There 
be  it  fixed  for  ever^ — ^the  nower  of  a  free 
people  slumbering  m  its  folds,  tiieir  peace 
reposing  in  its  shade  I 
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0»  Iks  OMek  fuMHon.  im  tkt  B<nu$  qf  BeprmeMlativM 
pf  Ike  OniUd  SMm,  Jatmer^y  1824. 

The  house  had  gone  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
^lylor  in  the  (^air,  on  the  resolution  oifered  by  Mr. 
Webster,  which  Is  in  the  words  fallowing: 

**  JtaMMd,  That  proYisioa  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for 


deflrayfng  the  expense  incident  to  the  appointment  of  an 
agent,  or  commitiBioner,  to  Gn^ece,  whenever  the  Presio 
dont  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appointment*' 

Mb.  Chairman, — It  may  be  asked,  will 
this  resolution  do  the  Greeks  any  ^ood  ? 
Yes,  it  will  do  them  much  ^ood.  It  will 
give  them  courage  and  spirit,  which  is 
better  than  money.  It  will  assure  them 
of  the  public  sympathy,  and  will  inspire 
them  with  fresh  constancy.  It  will  teach 
them  that  they  are  not  forgotten  by  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  hope  one  day  to  oc- 
cupy, in  that  world,  an  honorable  station. 

A  farther  question  remains.  Is  this 
measure  pacific?  It  has  no  other  charac 
ter.  It  simply  proposes  to  make  a  pecuni' 
arv  provision  for  a  mission,  when  tne  pre- 
sident shall  deem  such  mission  expedient. 
It  is  a  mere  reciprocation  to  the  sentiments 
of  his  message ;  it  imposes  upon  him  no 
new  duty ;  it  gives  him  no  new  power ;  it 
does  not  hasten  or  urge  him  forward ;  it 
simply  provides,  in  an  open  and  avowed 
manner,  the  means  of  doing,  what  would 
else  be  done  out  of  the  contingent  fund. 
It  leaves  him  at  the  most  perfect  libertv, 
and  it  reposes  the  whole  matter  in  his  sole 
discretion.  He  miffht  do  it  without  this 
resolution,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  South 
America, — ^but  it  merely  answers  the  query, 
whether  on  so  great  and  interestii^g  a  ques- 
tion as  the  condition  of  the  Greeks,  this 
house  holds  no  opinion  which  is  worth  ex- 
pressing? But,  suppose  a  commissioner  is 
sent,  the  measure  is  pacific  still.  Where 
is  the  breach  of  neutrality  ?  Where  a  just 
cause  of  offence?  And  besides,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  all  the  danger  in  this  matter  on 
one  side?  may  we  not  inquire,  whose 
fleets  cover  the  Archipelago?  may  we  not 
ask,  what  would  be  the  result  to  our  trade 
should  Smyrna  be  blockaded?  A  com- 
missioner could  at  least  procure  for  us 
what  we  do  not  now  possess— that  is,  au- 
thentic information  of  the  true  state  of 
things.  The  document  on  your  table  ex- 
hibits a  meagre  appearance  on  this  point 
— ^what  does  it  contain?  Letters  or  Mr. 
Luriottis  and  paragraphs  from  a  French 
paper.  My  personal  opinion  is,  that  an 
agent  ought  immediatenr  to  be  sent ;  but 
the  resolution  I  have  offered  by  no  means 
goes  so  frir. 

Do  gentlemen  fear  the  result  of  this  re* 
solution  in  embroiling  us  with  the  Porte? 
Why,  sir,  how  much  is  it  ahead  of  the 
whole  nation,  or  rather  let  me  ask  how 
much  is  the  nation  ahead  of  it?  Is  not 
this  whole  people  already  in  a  state  of 
open  and  avowed  excitement  on  this  sub- 
ject? Does  not  the  land  ring  from  side  to 
side  with  one  common  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathy for  Greece,  and  indignation  toward 
ner  oppreason?  nav^  more,  sir — are  we  not 
giviujg;  monev  to  this  cause?  More  still, 
sir — ^is  not  tne  secretary  of  state  in  open 
correspondence  with  the  president  of  the 
Greek  committee  in  London  ?    The  nation 
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has  gone  as  fl&r  as  it  can  go^  short  of  an  offi- 
cial act  of  hostility.    This  resolution  adds 
nothing  beyond  what  is  already  done — 
nor  can  any  of  the  European  governments 
take  oJQTence  at  such  a  measure.    But  if 
they  would,  should  we  be  withheld  from 
an  honest  expression  of  liberal  feelings  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  for  fear  of  giving 
umbrage  to  some   member  of  the   holy 
alliance?    We  are  not,  surely,  yet   pre- 
nared  to  purchase  their  smiles  by  a  sacri- 
nce  of  every  manly  principle.    I>are  any 
Christian  prince  even  ask  us  not  to  sym- 
pathize with  a  Christian  nation  struggling 
against  Tartar  tyranny  ?    We  do  not  inter- 
fere— we  break  no  engagements — we  violate 
no  treaties ;  with  the  Porte  we  have  none. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  things 
which,  to  be  well  done,  must  be  promptly 
done.    If  we  even  determine  to  do  the 
thins  that  is  now  proposed,  we  may  do  it 
too  late.    Sir,  I  am  not  of  those  who  are 
for  withholding  aid  when  it  is  most  ur- 
gently needed,  and  when  the  stress  is  past, 
and  the  aid  no  longer   necessary,  over- 
whelming the  sufferers  with  caresses.    I 
will  not  stand  by  and  see  my  fellow  man 
drowning  without  stretching  out  a  hand  to 
help  him,  till  he  had  by  his  own  efforts  and 
presence  of  mind  reached  the  shore  in 
safety,  and  then  encumber  him  with  aid. 
With  suffering  Greece  now  is  the  crisis  of 
her  fate, — her  great,  it  may  be,  her  last 
struggle.    Sir,  while  we  sit  here  deliberat- 
ing, her  destiny  may  be  decided.     The 
Greeks,  contending  with  ruthless  oppres- 
sors, turn  their  eyes  to  us,  and  invoke  us 
by  their  ancestors,  slaughtered  wives  and 
cnildren,  by  their  own  blood,  poured  out 
like  water,  by  the  hecatombs  or  dead  they 
have  heaped  up  as  it  were  to  heaven,  they 
invoke,  tney  implore  us  for  some  cheering 
sound,  some  look  of  sympathy,  some  token 
of  compassionate  regard.    They  look  to  us 
as  the  great  republic  of  the  earth — ^and 
they  ask  us  by  our  common  fiiith,  whether 
we  can  forget  that  they  are  struggling,  as 
we  once  strolled,  for  what  we  now  so 
happily  enjoy  f  I  cannot  say,  sir,  that  they 
win  succeed ;  that  rests  witn  heaven.    But 
for  myself,  sir,  if  I  should  to-morrow  hear 
that  they  have  failed — ^that  their  last  pha- 
lanx had  sunk  beneath  the  Turkish  cime- 
ter,  that  the  flames  of  their  last  city  had 
aunk  in  its  ashes,  and  that  naught  remained 
but   the  wide   melancholy  waste  where 
Greece  once  was,  I  should  still  reflect,  with 
the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  I  have 
asked  you  in  the  name  of  seven  millions  of 
freemen,  that  you  would  give  them  at  least 
the  cheering  of  one  friendly  voice. 


Raadolpli  «m    tlM  mOkmr   skto   «f 


Mb.  Chairmak, — ^It  is  with  serious  con- 
cern and  alarm,  that  I  have  heard  doc- 


trines broached  in  this  debate,  franghl 
with  consequences  more  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  people  than  any  that 
I  have  ever  heard  advanced  during  the 
five-and-twenty  years  that  I  have  been 
honored  with  a  seat  on  this  floor.  They 
imply,  to  my  apprehension,  a  total  and 
fundamental  chajige  of  the  policv  puisned 
by  this  government,  ab  urbe  wndUa — horn 
the  foundation  of  the  republic,  to  the 
present  day.  Are  we,  sir,  to  go  on  a  cru- 
sade, in  another  hemisphere,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  two  objects — objects  as  aear 
and  delightful  to  my  heart  as  to  that  of 
any  gentleman  in  this,  or  in  any  other  as- 
sembly— ^liberty  and  religion — and,  in  the 
name  of  these  holy  wor£ — ^by  this  power- 
frd  spell,  is  this  nation  to  be  conjured  and 
persuaded  out  of  the  highway  of  heaven 
— out  of  its  present  comparatively  hiippy 
state^  into  all  the  disastrous  conflicts  ans* 
ing  from  the  policy  of  European  powers^ 
with  all  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
them? 

Liberty  and  religion,  sir  I  I  believe  that 
nothing  similar  to  this  proposition  is  to  be 
found  in  modern  history,  unless  in  the 
famous  decree  of  the  French  national  as- 
sembly, which  brought  combined  Europe 
against  them,  with  its  united  strenffth, 
and,  after  repeated  8tn^les.flnally  eract- 
ed  the  downMl  of  the  f%ncn  power.  Sir. 
I  am  wrong — there  is  another  example  of 
like  doctrine ;  and  you  find  it  among  that 
strange  and  peculiar  people — in  that  mys- 
terious book,  which  is  oi  the  highest  au- 
thority with  them,  (for  it  is  at  once  their 
gospel  and  their  law,)  the  Koran,  which 
enjoins  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  good  Mos- 
lems to  propagate  its  doctrines  at  the  point 
of  the  sword — ^by  the  edge  of  the  cimeter. 
The  character  or  that  people  is  a  peculiar 
one :  they  differ  from  every  other  race.  It 
has  been  said,  here,  that  it  is  four  hundred 
years  since  they  encamped  in  Europe.  Sir, 
they  were  encamped,  on  the  spot  where  we 
now  find  them,  beiore  this  country  was 
discovered,  and  their  title  to  the  counUy 
which  they  occupy  is  at  least  as  good  as 
ours.  They  hola  their  possessions  there 
by  the  same  title  by  whicn  all  other  coun- 
tries are  held — ^possession,  obtained  at  first 
by  a  successful  employment  of  force,  con- 
firmed by  time,  usage,  prescription — the 
best  of  all  possible  titles.  Their  policy 
has  been  not  tortuous,  like  that  of  other 
states  of  Europe,  but  straightforward :  they 
had  invariably  appealed  to  the  sword,  and 
they  held  by  the  sword.  The  Ruas  had, 
indeed,  made  great  encroachments  on  their 
empire,  but  the  ground  had  been  contested 
inch  by  inch;  and  the  acquisitions  of 
Russia  on  the  side  of  Christian  Europe^ 
Livonia,  Ingria,Courland — ^Finland,  to  the 
Gulf    of  Bothnisr— Poland  I— had    been 

£  eater   than   that  of  the  Mahometans, 
id,  in  consequence  of  this  straightfoi^ 
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ward  policy  to  which  I  before  referred,  this 
peculiar  people  could  boajst  of  being  the 
only  one  of  the  continental  Europe,  whose 
capital  had  never  been  insultcKi  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  military  force.  It 
was  a  curious  fact,  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, that  Constantinople  was  the  only 
capital  in  continental  Europe— for  Moscow 
was  the  true  capital  of  Russia — ^that  had 
never  been  in  possession  of  an  enemy.  It 
is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  Empress  Catharine 
did  inscribe  over  the  gate  of  one  of  the 
cities  that  she  had  won  in  the  Krimea, 
(Cherson,  I  think,)  **  the  road  to  Byzan- 
tium ;''  hut,  sir,  it  has  proved — ^perhaps  too 
low  a  woi*d  for  the  subject — ^but  a  stumpy 
road  for  Russia.  Who,  at  that  day,  would 
have  been  believed,  had  he  foretold  to  that 
august  (for  so  she  was)  and  illustrious 
woman  that  her  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  of  the  Don,  would  have  encamped  in 
Paris  before  they  reached  Constantinople? 
Who  would  have  been  believed,  if  he  nad 
foretold  that  a  French  invading  force — 
such  as  the  world  never  saw  before,  and,  I 
trusty  will  never  again  see — would  lay 
Moscow  itself  in  a&hes  ?  These  are  con- 
siderations worthy  of  attention,  before  we 
embark  in  the  project  proposed  by  this 
resolution,  the  consequences  of  which  no 
human  eye  can  divine. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  whether  in  his  very 
able  and  masterly  argument — ^and  he  has 
said  all  that  could  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
jecL  and  more  than  I  supposed  could  be 
said  by  any  man  in  favor  of  his  resolution 
— whether  he  himself  has  not  furnished  an 
answer  to  his  speech — I  had  not  the  happi- 
ness myself  to  near  his  speech,  but  a  friend 
has  read  it  to  me.  In  one  of  the  ar^- 
ments  in  that  speech,  toward  the  contu- 
sion, I  think^  ot  his  speech,  the  gentleman 
lays  down,  from  Punendorf,  in  reference 
to  the  honeyed  words  and  pious  profes- 
sions of  the  holy  alliance,  that  these  are 
all  surplusage,  because  nations  are  always 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  do  what  justice 
and  national  law  require.  Well,  sir,  if 
this  be  so,  why  may  not  the  Greeks  pre- 
sume— ^why  are  they  not,  on  this  principle, 
bound  to  pr^ume.  that  this  government  is 
disposed  to  do  ali,  in  reference  to  them, 
that  they  ought  to  do,  without  any  formal 
resolutions  to  that  effect?  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  whether  the 
doctrine  of  Puffendorf  does  not  apply  as 
strongly  to  the  resolution  as  to  the  aeclara- 
tion  of  the  allies — ^that  is,  if  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  be  indeed  that  almost 
nothing  he  would  have  us  suppose,  if  there 
be  not  something  behind  this  nothing 
which  divides  this  nouse  (not  horizontally^ 
as  the  gentleman  has  ludicrously  said — but 
wrticaUy)  into  two  unequal  parties,  one 
the  advocate  of  a  splendid  system  of  cru- 
sades, the  other  the  friends  of  peace  and 


harmony ;  the  advocates  of  a  fireside  poU 
icy---ioTj  as  had  been  truly  said,  as  long  as 
all  is  right  at  the  fireside,  there  cannot  be 
much  wrong  elsewhere — whether,  I  repeat, 
does  not  the  doctrine  of  Puffendorf  apply 
as  well  to  the  words  of  the  resolution  as  to 
the  words  of  the  holv  alliance  ? 

But,  sir,  we  have  already  done  more  than 
this.  The  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  only  orffan  of  communication  which 
the  people  have  seen  fit  to  establish  be- 
tween us  and  foreign  powers,  has  already 
expressed  all,  in  reference  to  Greece,  that 
the  resolution  goes  to  express  actum  est — 
it  is  done — it  is  finished — ^there  is  an  end. 
Not,  that  I  would  have  the  house  to  infer, 
that  I  mean  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  such  a  declaration — ^the  practice 
of  responding  to  presidential  addresses 
and  messages  nad  gone  out  for,  now,  these 
two  or  three-and-twenty  years.   , 


BSztract  front  Mr.  Hayne's  Speeob  iigalast 
tlM  TarUTBIll,  In  Con^frew, 

Jamury^  1832. 

Mr..Prbbident,— The  plain  and  seem- 
ingly obvious  truth,  that  in  a  fair  and  equal 
exchange  of  commodities  all  parties  gained, 
is  a  noble  discovery  of  modem  times.  The 
contrary  principle  naturally  led  to  com- 
mercial rivalries,  wars,  and  abuses  of  all 
sorts.  The  benefits  of  commerce  being  re- 
garded as  a  stake  to  be  won,  or  an  advan- 
tage to  be  wrested  from  others  by  fraud  or 
by  force,  governments  naturally  strove  to  se- 
cure them  to  their  own  subjects;  and  when 
they  once  set  out  in  this  wrong  direction, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  they  should  not 
stop  short  till  they  ended  in  binding,  in  the 
bonds  of  restriction,  not  only  the  whole 
country,  but  all  of  its  parts.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  England  first  protected  by  her 
restrictive  pobcy,  her  whole  empire  against 
all  the  world,  then  Great  Britain  against 
the  colonies,  then  the  British  islands 
against  each  other,  and  ended  b^  vainly 
attempting  to  protect  all  the  great  interests 
and  employment  of  the  state  by  balancing 
them  against  each  other.  Sir,  such  a  system, 
carried  fully  out,  is  not  confined  to  rival  na- 
tions, but  protects  one  town  against  another, 
considers  villages,  and  even  families  as 
rivals ;  and  cannot  stop  short  of  **  Robin- 
son (>u6oe  in  his  goat  skins."  It  takes 
but  one  step  further  to  make  every  man 
his  own  lawyer,  doctor,  farmer,  and  shoe- 
maker— and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  Irish- 
ism, his  own  seamstress  and  washerwoman. 
The  doctrine  of  free  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
is  founded  on  the  true  social  system.  It 
looks  on  all  mankind  as  children  of  a  com- 
mon parent — and  the  great  family  of  na- 
tions as  linked  together  by  mutual  interests. 
Sir,  as  there  is  a  religion,  so  I  believe  there 
i&Apolitieaofnature,  Cast  your  eyes  over 
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this  various  earth — see  its  surface  diversi- 
fied by  hills  and  valleys,  rocks,  and  fertile 
fields.  Notice  its  diiierent  productions — 
its  infinite  varieties  of  soil  and  climate.  See 
the  mighty  rivers  winding  their  way  to  the 
very  mountain's  base,  and  thence  guiding 
man  to  the  vast  ocean,  dividing,  yet  con- 
necting nations.  Can  any  man  who  con- 
siders these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  philo- 
sopher, not  read  the  design  of  the  great 
Creator  (written  legibly  in  his  works)  that 
his  children  should  be  drawn  together  in 
a  free  commercial  intercourse,  and  mutual 
exchanges  of  the  various  gifts  with  which 
a  bountiful  Providence  has  blessed  them. 
Commerce,  sir,  restricted  even  as  she  has 
been,  has  been  the  great  source  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  all  over  the  world. 
Next  to  the  Christian  religion,  I  consider 
free  trade  in  its  largest  sense  as  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  be  conferred  upon  any 
people.  Hear,  sir,  what  Patrick  Henry, 
the  great  orator  of  Virginia,  whose  soul 
was  the  very  temple  of  fireedom,  says  on 
this  subject : — 

"  Why  should  we  fetter  commerce?  If 
a  man  is  in  chains,  he  droops  and  bows  to 
the  earth,  because  his  spirits  are  broken, 
but  let  him  twist  the  fetters  from  his  legs, 
and  he  will  stand  erect.  Fetter  not  com- 
merce I  Let  her  be  as  free  as  the  air.  8he 
will  range  the  whole  creation,  and  return 
on  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  bl6ss  the 
land  with  plenty." 

But,  it  has  been  said,  that  free  trade 
would  do  very  well,  if  all  nations  would 
adopt  it ;  but  as  it  is,  every  nation  must 
protect  itself  from  the  effect  of  restrictions 
oy  countervailing  measures.  I  am  per- 
suaded, sir,  that  this  is  a  great,  a  most 
fatal  error.  If  retaliation  is  resorted  to  for 
the  honest  purpose  of  producing  a  redress 
of  the  grievance,  and  while  adhered  to  no 
longer  than  there  is  a  hope  of  success,  it 
may,  like  war  itself,  be  sometimes  just  and 
necessary.  But  if  it  have  no  sucn  object, 
*'  it  is  the  unprofitable  combat  of  seeing 
which  can  do  the  other  the  most  harm." 
The  case  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  which 
permanent  restrictions,  as  a  measure  of  re- 
taliation, could  be  profitable.  In  every 
possible  situation,  a  trade,  whether  more 
or  less  restricted,  is  profitable,  or  it  is  not. 
This  can  only  be  decided  by  experience, 
and  if  the  trade  be  left  to  regulate  itself, 
water  would  not  more  naturally  seek  its 
level,  than  the  intercourse  adjust  itself  to 
the  true  interest  of  the  parties.  Sir,  as  to 
this  idea  of  the  regulation  by  government 
of  the  pursuits  of  men,  I  consider  it  as  a 
remnant  of  barbarism  disgraceful  to  an  en- 
lightened age,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
first  principles  of  rational  liberty.  I  hold 
government  to  be  utterly  incapable,  from 
its  position,  of  exercising  sucn  a  power 
wisely,  prudently,  or  justly.  Are  the 
rulers  oi^  the  world  the  depositaries  of  its 


collected  wisdom  ?  Sir,  can  we  forget  the 
advice  of  a  great  statesman  to  hia  s<m — 
*^  €k),  see  the  world,  my  son,  that  you  maj 
learn  with  how  little  wisdom  n>ankiad  is 
governed."  And  is  our  own  government 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  or  do  we  not  find 
here,  as  every  where  eLse,  that 

'*  Mfto,  intMid  man, 
Bnbad  in  a  linla  brief  rathoritj. 
Plays  Buch  fantaatic  trlckd  before  high  hearen. 
As  make  the  angeb  weep?*' 

The  gentleman  haa  appealed  to  the  ex- 
ample of  other  nations.    Sir,  they  are  all 
against  him.    They  have  had  restrictions 
enough,  to  be  sure;  but  they  are  getting 
heartilv  sick  of  them,  and  in  England,  par- 
ticularly, would  willingly  get  rid  of  tnem 
if  they  could.    We  have  been  assured,  by 
the  declaration  of  a  minister  of  the  crown, 
from  his  place  in  parliament,  '*  that  there 
is  a  growing  conviction,  among  all  men  of 
sense  and  reflection  in  that  country,  that 
the  true  policy  of  all  nations  is  to  be  Iband 
in  unrestricted  industry.    Sir,  in  Englaad 
they  are  now  retracing  their  steps,  and  ^i- 
deavoring  to  relieve  themselves  of   the 
system  as  fast  as  they  can.    Within  a  few 
years  past,  upwards  of  three  hundred  star 
tutes,  imposing  restrictions  in  that  coun- 
try, have  been  repealed ;  and  a  case  has 
recently  occurred  there,  which  seems  to 
leave  no  doubt  titiat,  if  Great  Britain  has 
grown  great,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Huskiason  has 
declarea.  ^*  not  in  consequence  of,  but  in 
spite  of  their  restrictions."  The  silk  manu- 
facture, protected  by  enormous  bounties, 
was  found  to  be  in  such  a  declining  condi- 
tion, that  the  government  was  obliged  to 
do  something  to  save  it  from  totaf  ruin. 
And  what  did  they  do?    They  consider- 
ablv  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  ailks^ 
both  on  the  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
factured article.     The    consequence  was 
the  immediate  revival  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture, which  has  since  been  nearly  doubled. 
Sir^  the  experience  of  France  is  equally 
decisive.    Bonaparte^s  effort  to  introduce 
cotton  and  sugar  has  cost  that  country 
millions ;  and,  out  the  other  day,  a  foolish 
attempt  to  protect  the  iron  mines  spread 
devastation  through  half  of  France,  and 
nearly  ruined  the  wine  trade,  on  which  one 
fifth  of  her  citizens  depend  for  subsistence^ 
As   to   Spain,  unhappy   Spain,  "fenced 
round  with  restrictions,"  her  expenenca, 
one  would  suppose,  would  convince  us,  ii 
an3rthing  could,  that  the  protecting  system 
in  politics,  like  bigotry  in  religion,  was  ut- 
terly at  war  with  sound  principles  and  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy.   Sir,  I  say, 
in  the  words  of  the  philosophical  statesman 
of  England,  "  leave  a  generous  nation  free 
to  se^   their  own  road  to  perfection." 
Thank  Ood,  the  night  is  passing  away,  and 
we  have  lived  to  see  the  aawn  of  a  glorious 
day.  The  cause  of  free  trade  must  and  will 
prosper,  and  finally  triumph.    The  politi- 
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cbI  eoonomiit  is  abroad ;  li^^ht  has  come 
into  the  world ;  and,  in  this  instance  at 
least,  men  will  not "  prefer  darkness  rather 
than  light."  Sir,  l^t  it  not  be  said,  in  after 
times,  mat  the  statesmen  of  America  were 
behind  liie  a^e  in  which  they  lived — ^that 
they  initiated  this  young  and  vigorous 
country  into  the  enervating  and  corrupt- 
ing practices  of  European  nations — and 
that,  at  the  moment  when  the  whole  world 
were  looking;  to  us  for  an  example,  we  ar- 
rayed ourselves  in  the  cast-off  follies  and 
exploded  errors  of  the  old  world,  and,  b^ 
the  introduction  of  a  vile  svstem  of  artin- 
eial  stimulants  and  political  gambling,  im- 
paired the  healthful  vigor  of  the  body 
politic,  and  brought  on  a  decrepitude  and 
premature  dissolution. 


Mr.  Climf*m  Bpeedk  on  liis  Publlo  LaiuU  BUI. 

Mb.  Pbksident, — ^Although  I  find  my- 
self borne  down  b^  the  severest  affliction 
with  which  Providence  has  ever  been 
pleased  to  visit  me,  I  have  thought  that 
my  private  griefs  ought  not  longer  to  pre- 
Tent  me  from  attempting,  ill  as  I  feel  quali- 
fied, to  discbarge  my  public  duties.  And  I 
now  rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which 
has  been  given^  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
proceeds  of  tne  sales  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  granting  land  to 
certain  states. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  highly  important 
measure  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to 

Sropoee.  The  bill  which  I  desire  to  intro- 
uce,  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  the  years 
1838, 1884, 1885, 1886  and  1887,  among  the 
twenty-four  states  of  the  union,  and  con- 
forms substantially  to  that  which  passed  in 
1838.  It  is  thereu>re  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter; but  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  sal- 
utary operation,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
a  future  congress  to  give  it  an  indefinite 
continuance ;  and  if  ouierwise,  it  will  ex- 
pire by  its  own  terms.  In  the  event  of  war 
unfortunately  breaking  out  with  any  for- 
eign power,  the  bill  is  to  cease,  and  the 
^nd  which  it  distributes  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  bill 
directs  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  sold  within  the 
limits  of  the  seven  new  states,  shall  be  first 
set  apart  for  them,  in  addition  to  the  five 
per  cent  reserved  by  their  several  com- 
pacts with  the  United  States ;  and  that  the 
residue  of  the  proceeds,  whether  from  sales 
made  in  the  states  or  territories,  shall  be 
divided  amons  the  twenty-four  states  in 
pTopordon  to  meir  respective  federal  popu- 
lation. In  this  respect  the  bill  conforms 
to  that  which  was  introduced  in  1882.  For 
tne,  I  should  have  been  willing  to  have 


allowed  the  new  states  twelve  and  a  half 
instead  of  ten  per  cent ;  but  as  that  was 
objected  to  by  the  president,  in  his  veto 
message,  and  has  been  opposed  in  other 
quarters,  I  thought  it  best  to  restrict  the 
allowance  to  the  more  moderate  sum.  The 
bill  also  contains  large  and  liberal  grants 
of  land  to  several  of  me  new  states,  to  place 
them  upon  an  equality  with  others  to  which 
the  bounty  of  congress  has  been  heretofore 
extended,  and  provides  that,  when  other 
new  states  shall  be  admitted  into  the  union, 
they  shall  receive  their  share  of  the  com- 
mon fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ever  regarded,  with 
feelings  of  the  profoundest  regret,  the  d^ 
cision  which  the  president  of  the  United 
States  felt  himself  induced  to  make  on  the 
bill  of  1838.  If  the  bill  had  passed,  about 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been, 
during  the  last  three  years,  in  the  hands  of 
the  several  states,  applicable  by  them  to 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, education  or  colonization.  What 
immense  benefits  might  not  have  been  dif- 
fused throughout  the  land  by  the  active 
employment  of  that  large  sum  ?  What  new 
channels  of  commerce  and  communication 
might  not  have  been  opened  ?  What  in- 
dustry stimulated,  what  labor  rewarded? 
How  many  vouthful  minds  might  have  re- 
ceived the  blessings  of  education  and  know- 
ledge, and  been  rescued  from  ignorance, 
vice,  and  ruin?  How  many  descenduits 
of  Africa  mi^ht  have  been  transported  firom 
a  country  where  the^  never  can  e^joy  po- 
litical or  social  equality,  to  the  native  land 
of  their  fathers,  where  no  impediment  ex- 
ists to  their  attainment  of  the  highest  de- 
gree of  elevation,  intellectual,  social  and 
political!  where  they  might  have  been 
successful  instrumenti,  in  the  hands  of  Qod, 
to  spread  the  religion  of  His  Son,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty. 

But,  although  we  have  lost  three  precious 
years,  the  secretarv  of  the  treasury  tells  us 
that  the  principal  of  this  vast  sum  is 
yet  safe;  and  much  good  may  still  be 
achieved  with  it  The  spirit  of  improve- 
ment pervades  the  land  in  every  variety 
of  form,  active,  vigorous  and  enterprising, 
wanting  pecuniary  aid  as  well  as  intelligent 
direction.  The  states  are  strengthening  the 
union  by  various  lines  of  communication 
thrown  across  and  through  the  mountains. 
New  York  has  completed  one  great  chain. 
Pennsylvania  another,  bolder  in  conception 
and  more  arduous  in  the  execution.  Vir- 
ginia has  a  similar  work  in  progress,  worthy 
of  all  her  enterprise  and  energy.  A  fourth, 
further  south,  where  the  parts  of  the  union 
are  too  loosely  connected,  has  been  pro- 
jected, and  it '  can  certainly  be  executed 
with  the  supplies  which  this  bill  affords^ 
and  perhaps  not  without  them. 
This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  si* 
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milar  undertakings  completed,  we  may  in- 
didge  the  patriotic  hox>e  that  our  union  will 
be  bound  by  ties  and  interests  that  render 
it  indisBoluble.  As  the  general  govemment 
withholds  all  direct  ftf  ency  from  these  truly 
national  works,  and  mm  all  new  objects>of 
intemid  improvement,  ought  it  not  to  yield 
to  tibe  states,  what  is  their  own,  l^e  amount 
leceived  from  the  public  lands  ?  It  would 
thus  but  execute  faithfully  a  trust  expreasly 
created  by  the  original  deeds  of  cession,  or 
resulting  from  the  treaties  of  acquisition. 
With  this  ample  resource,  every  desirable 
object  of  improvement,  in  every  part  of  our 
extensive  country,  may  in  due  time  be  ac- 
complished.— Placing  this  exhaustless  fund 
in  the  hands  of  the  several  members  of  the 
confederacy,  their  common  federal  head 
may  addrcbs  them  in  the  glowing  language 
of  the  British  bard,  and. 

Bid  barbon  open,  public  w,y»  extend. 
Bid  templet  worthier  of  the  God  aaoend. 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerouB  flood  contain. 
The  mole  projecting  break  the  roaring  main. 
BMk  to  hu  boondB  their  mbject  lea  command, 
And  roll  obedient  ilfen  through  the  land. 

I  confess  I  feel  anxious  for  the  fate  of 
this  measure,  less  on  account  of  any  agency 
I  have  had  in  proposing  it^  as  I  hope  and 
believe,  than  from  a  firm,  sincere  and  tho- 
rough conviction,  that  no  one  measure  ever 
presented  to  the  councils  of  the  nation,  was 
fraught  with  so  much  unmixed  good,  and 
could  exert  such  powerful  and  enduring 
influence  in  the  preservation  of  the  union 
itself  and  upon  some  of  its  highest  interests. 
If  I  can  be  instrumental,  in  any  deme,  in 
the  adoption  of  it,  I  shall  enjov,  in  mat  re- 
tirement  into  which  I  hope  shortly  to  en- 
ter, a  heart-feeling  satisfaction  and  a  lasting 
consolation.  I  shall  carry  there  no  regrets, 
no  complaints,  no  reproaches  on  my  own 
account.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  hum- 
ble origin,  left  an  orphan  too  young  to  have 
been  conscious  of  a  father's  smiles  and  ca- 
resses ;  with  a  widowed  mother,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  ofispring,  in  the  midst  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments ;  without  a  re- 
gular education,  without  fortune,  without 
nriends,  without  patrons,  I  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  public  career.  I  ought 
to  be  thank  fill  for  the  high  places  and  ho- 
nors to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the 
frivor  and  partiality  of  my  countryinen, 
and  I  am  thankful  and  grateful.  And  I 
shall  take  with  me  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness that  in  whatever  station  1  have  been 
placed,  I  have  earnestly  and  honestly  la- 
Dored  to  justify  their  confidence  by  a  faith- 
fhl,  fearless,  and  zealous  discharge  of  mv 

} public  duties.    Pardon  these  personal  al- 
usions. 


SpMoli  of  JohA  C«  Cnlboi 

Agalmdtk^P^Mto  Lamd$  BOL^  Jamurg  23.  IMl. 

^'  Whether  the  govemment  can  constitu- 
tionally  distribute  the  revenue  firom  the 


public  lands  among  the  states  moat  depend 
on  the  fiict  whether  they  belong  to  them 
in  their  united  federal  character,  or  indi- 
vidually and  separately.  If  in  the  fiir- 
mer,  it  is  manifest  that  the  government^  aa 
their  common  agent  or  trustee,  can  have 
no  ri^t  to  distribute  among  theoL  for 
their  individual,  separate  use,  a  fund  de- 
rived from  property  held  in  their  united 
and  federal  character,  without  a  special 
power  for  that  purpose  which  ia  not  pi^ 
tended.  A  poeition  so  dear  of  itself  and 
resting  on  the  established  principles  of 
law,  when  applied  to  individuals  holding 
property  in  like  manner,  needs  no  iilastrar 
tion.  If,  on  the  contnurv,  they  belong  to 
the  states  in  their  individual  and  sepante 
character,  then  the  govemment  would  not 
only  have  the  right  but  would  be  bound  to 
apply  the  revenue  to  the  separate  use  of 
the  states.  So  far  is  incontrovertible, 
which  presents  the  question :  In  which  of 
the  two  characters  are  the  lands  held  by 
the  state? 

"To  give  a  satisfiictory  answer  to  this 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  diatinguish 
between  the  lands  that  have  been  ceded  by 
the  states,  and  those  that  have  been  pur- 
chased bv  the  government  out  of  the  com- 
mon fiinds  of  the  Union. 

"The  principal  cessions  were  made  by 
Virginia  and  Georgia.  The  former  of  aU 
the  tract  of  country  between  the  Ohio,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  lakes,  including  the 
states  or  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mich- 
igan, and  the  territory  of  Wisconsin ;  and 
the  latter,  of  the  tract  included  in  Ala- 
bama and  MississippL  I  shall  begin  with 
the  cession  of  Virginia,  as  it  is  on  that 
the  advocates  for  the  distribution  maioly 
rely  to  establish  the  right 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  of  all 
that  portion  of  the  Virginia  deed  of  cession 
whicn  has  any  bearing  on  the  point  at 
issue,  taken  from  the  volume  lying  on  die 
table  before  me,  with  the  place  marked, 
and  to  which  any  one  desirous  of  examin- 
ing the  deed  may  refer.  The  ceasion  is 
'  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  aasem- 
bled,  for  the  benefit  of  said  states.'  Eveiy 
word  implies  the  states  in  their  united 
federal  character.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  United  States.  It  stands  in  eoa- 
tracustinction  to  the  states  taken  separately 
and  individually ;  and  if  there  could  b^ 
by  possibility,  any  doubt  on  that  pointy  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  expression '  in 
Congress  assembled ' — an  assemolage  which 
constituted  the  very  knot  that  united  (hem. 
I  remrd  the  execution  of  such  a  deed  to 
the  United  States,  so  assembled,  so  con- 
clusive that  the  cession  was  to  th^n  in 
their  united  and  aggregate  character^  in 
contradistinction  to  their  individual  and 
separate  character,  and,  by  neceesair  con- 
sequence, that  the  lands  so  ceded  belonged 
to  them  in  their  former  and  not  in  theii 
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latter  eharacter,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
worda  to  make  it  clearer.  To  deny  it, 
would  be  to  deny  that  there  is  any  truth  in 
lanraage. 

'^fiat  strong  as  this  is,  it  is  not  all. 
The  deed  prooBeds  and  says,  that  all  the 
lands  so  reded  *  shall  be  considered  a  com- 
mon fund  for  the  nae  and  benefit  of  such  of 
the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall 
become,  members  of  the  confederation  or 
federal  alliance  of  said  states,  Virginia  in- 
dusiye,  and  concludes  by  saying,  'and 
shall  be  fiiithfdlly  and  bona  fide  aiapoeed 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use 
or  purpose  whatever.'  12  it  were  possible 
to  raise  a  doubt  before,  those  full,  dear, 
and  explicit  terms  would  di^)el  it.  It  w 
impossible  for  language  to  be  clearer.  To 
be 'considered  a  common  fund'  is  an  ex- 
pression directly  in  contradistioction  to 
separate  or  individual,  and  is,  by  necessary 
implication,  as  clear  a  n^^tive  of  the  lat- 
ter as  if  it  nad  been  positively  expressed. 
This  common  fiind  to  '  be  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as 
have  become,  or  shall  become,  members  of 
the  confederation  or  federal  alliance.'  That 
is  as  clear  as  language  can  express  it,  for 
their  common  ude  in  their  united  federal 
character,  Virnnia  being  included  as  the 
grantor,  out  of  abundant  caution." 

"The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
day),  and,  as  I  now  understand,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster), 
agree,  that  the  revenue  from  taxes  can  be 
applied  onl^  to  the  objects  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  Ck>nstitution.  Thus  re- 
pudiatkig  the  general  welfare  principle,  as 
applied  to  the  money  power,  so  far  as  the 
revenue  may  be  derived  from  that  source. 
To  this  extent  they  profess  to  be  good 
State  Rights  Jeffersonian  Republicans. 
Now,  sir,  I  would  be  happy  to  be  informed 
by  eitiier  of  the  able  senators,  by  what 
political  alchemjr  the  revenue  from  taxes, 
Dy  being  vested  m  land,  or  other  property, 
can,  when  again  turned  into  revenue  by 
sales,  be  entirely  freed  from  all  the  consti- 
tutional restrictions  to  which  they  were  lia- 
ble before  the  investment,  according  to 
their  own  confessions.  A  satis&ctory  ex- 
planation of  BO  curious  and  apnarently  in- 
comprehensible a  process  woiud  be  a  ^eat. 

"  When  I  look,  Mr.  President,  to  what 
induced  the  states,  and  especially  Virginia, 
to  mflJce  this  magnificent  cession  to  the 
Union,  and  the  high  and  patriotic  motives 
urged  bv  the  old  Oongnm  to  induce  them 
to  do  it,  and  turn  to  what  is  now  pro- 
posed, I  am  struck  with  the  contrast  and 
the  great  mutation  to  which  human  afiairs 
ore  subject  The  great  and  patriotic  men 
of  former  times  r^arded  it  as  essential  to 
ti&e  consummation  of  the  Union  and  the 
preservation  of  the  public  fiuth  that  the 
lands  should  be  ceded  as  a  common  frind ; 
4mt  now,   men   distinguished   for  their 


ability  and  influence  are  striving  with  all 
their  might  to  undo  their  holy  work.  Yes, 
sir;  distribution  and  cession  are  the  very 
reverse,  in  character  and  efiect;  the  ten- 
dency of  one  is  to  union,  and  the  other  to 
disunion.  The  wisest  of  modem  states- 
men, and  who  had  the  keenest  and  deepest 
glance  into  futurity  (Ekimund  Burxe), 
truly  said  that  the  revenue  is  the  state ;  to 
which  I  add,  that  to  distribute  the  revenue, 
in  a  confederated  community,  amongst  its 
members,  is  to  dissolve  the  community — 
that  is,  with  us,  the  Union — as  time  will 
prove,  if  ever  this  &tal  measure  should  be 
adopted." 


Spcedk  of  Hon.  Robt.  T.  Hajrn* 

Smalor  from 8<Mih(>m>Uma,deU9eredim  the  SemaUCh(mher 

/oMMry  21,1830,  on  JHr.  Foofa  retolmUom  rdoUmg 

lotk»9almo/  tk9  pmbUe  kmd$. 

Mr.  Hayne  said,  when  he  took  occasion, 
two  days  ago,  to  throw  out  some  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  the  government, 
in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  nothing 
certainly  could  have  been  further  from  his 
thoughts,  than  that  he  should  have  been 
compelled  again  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate.  Little  did  I 
expecty  said  Mr.  H.,  to  be  called  upon  to 
meet  such  an  ar^'^ument  as  was  yesterday 
urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Webster.)  Sir,  I  questioned  no  man's 
opinions ;  I  impeached  no  man's  motives ; 
I  charged  no  party,  or  state,  or  section  of 
country  with  hostility  to  any  other,  but 
ventured,  as  I  thought,  in  a  becoming  spirit 
to  put  forth  my  own  sentiments  in  relation 
to  a  great  national  question  of  public 
policy.  Such  was  my  course.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton  J  it  is 
true,  had  charged  upon  the  Eastern  States 
an  early  and  continued  hostility  towards 
the  west^  and  referred  to  a  number  of  his- 
torical facts  and  documents  in  support  of 
that  charge.  Now,  sir,  how  have  these 
different  arguments  been  met?  The  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  after 
deliberating  a  whole  night  upon  his  course, 
comes  into  this  chamber  to  vindicate  New 
England :  and  instead  of  making  up  his 
issue  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
on  the  charges  which  he  had  preferred, 
chooses  to  consider  me  as  the  author  of 
those  charges,  and  losing  si^ht  entirely  of 
that  gentleman,  selects  me  as  nis  adversary, 
and  pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his  mighty 
wratn  upon  my  devoted  head.  Nor  is  he 
willing  to  stop  there.  He  goes  on  to  assail 
the  institutions  and  policy  of  the  south, 
and  calls  in  question  the  principles  ana 
conduct  of  the  state  whicn  I  nave  the 
honor  to  represent  When  I  find  a  gentle- 
man of  mature  age  and  experience,  of  ac- 
knowledged talents  and  profound  sagacity, 
pursuing  a  course  like  this,  declining  the 
contest  offered  from  the  west^  and  ouudng 
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war  upon  the  unoffending  south,  I  must 
believe,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  he  has  some 
object  in  view  which  he  has  not  ventured 
to  disclose.  Mr.  President,  why  is  this? 
Has  tjie  gentleman  discovered  in  former 
controversies  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  he  is  overmatched  by  that 
senator?  And  does  he  hope  for  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  a  more  feeble  adversary  ?  Has  the 
gentleman's  distempered  fancy  been  dis- 
turbed by  gloomy  forebodings  of  "new 
alliances  to  be  formed,"  at  which  he  hinted? 
Has  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Coalition 
come  back,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  to 
"  sear  the  eveballs  of  the  gentleman,"  and 
will  it  not  aown  at  his  bioding?  Are  dark 
yisiona  of  broken  hopes,  and  honors  lost 
forever,  still  floating  before  his  heated 
imagination  ?  Sir,  if  it  be  his  object  to 
thrust  me  between  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  himself,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  east  from  the  contest  it  has  provoked 
with  the  west,  he  shall  not  be  gratified. 
Sir,  I  will  not  oe  dragged  into  the  defence 
of  my  friend  from  Missouri.  The  south 
shall  not  be  forced  into  a  conflict  not  its 
own.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
able  to  fight  his  own  battles.  The  gallant 
west  needs  no  aid  from  the  south  to  repel 
any  attack  which  may  be  made  on  them 
from  any  quarter.  Let  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  controvert  the  facta  and 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, if  he  can — ana  if  he  win  the  victory, 
let  him  wear  the  honors ;  I  shall  not  de- 
prive him  of  his  laurels. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in 
reply  to  my  remarks  on  the  injurious 
operations  of  our  land  system  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  west,  pronounced  an  extrav- 
agant eulogium  on  tne  paternal  care  which 
the  government  had  extended  towards  the 
west,  to  which  he  attributed  all  that  was 
great  and  excellent  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  new  states.  The  language  of 
the  ffentleman  on  this  topic  fell  upon  my 
ears  like  the  almost  forgotten  tones  of  the 
tory  leaders  of  the  British  Parliament,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. They,  too,  discovered  that  the 
colonies  had  grown  great  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  mother  country;  and  I 
must  confess,  while  listening  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  thought  the  appropriate  reply  to 
his  argument  was  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
mark of  a  celebrated  orator,  made  on  that 
occasion :  "  They  have  grown  great  in  spite 
of  your  protection." 

xhe  gentleman,  in  commenting  on  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the 
new  states,  has  introduced  to  our  notice  a 
certain  Nathan  Daney  of  Massachusetts, 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nance of  '87,  by  which  he  tells  us,  *'  slavery 
was  forever  excluded  from  the  new  states 
north  of  the  Ohio."  After  eulogizing  the 
wisdom  of  this  provision  in  terms  of  the 


most  extravagant  praise,  he  hreaks  fordi  in 
admiration  of  the  ffrcAtness  of  Nathaa 
Dane— «nd  great  indeed  he  must  be,  if  it 
be  true,  as  stated  b  v  the  senator  from  Maa- 
sachusetts,  that  ^''he  was  mater  than 
Solon  and  Lvcdrgos,  Minos,  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  and  all  the  legislators  and  philoao- 

§hers  of  the  world,"  ancient  and  modem. 
ir,  to  such  high  authority^  it  is  certainly 
my  duty^  in  a  becoming  spurit  of  humility, 
to  submit  And  jet,  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  me,  when  I  say,  that  it  is  a  little 
unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  this  great  legis- 
lator, that  the  gentleman  from  Miseonii 
should  have  proved  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  the  ordinance  of  '87,  on  whic^ 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  reared 
so  glorious  a  monument  to  his  name.  Sir, 
I  doubt  not  the  senator  will  feel  some  com- 
passion for  our  ignorance,  when  I  tell  Mm, 
that  so  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the 
modern  great  men  of  Kew  England,  that 
until  he  informed  us  yesterday  that  we  pos- 
sessed  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgns  in  the  person 
of  Nathan  Dane,  he  was  only  known  to 
the  south  as  a  member  of  a  celebrated 
assemblv,  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  ^'Hartford  Convention."  In  the 
proceedings  of  that  assembly,  which  I  hold 
m  my  hand,  (at  p.  19,)  will  be  found  in  a 
few  lines,  tne  history  of  Nathan  Dane; 
and  a  little  farther  on,  there  is  concluave 
evidence  of  that  ardent  devotion  to  the 
interest  of  the  new  states,  which,  it  6eem& 
has  given  him  a  just  claim  to  me  title  of 
"  Father  of  the  West"  By  the  2d  resolu- 
tion of  the  "  Hartford  Convention,"  it  is 
declared,  "  that  it  is  expedient  to  attempt 
to  make  provision /or  restraining  Congeaa 
in  the  exercise  of  an  unlimited  power  to 
make  new  states,  and  admitting  tnem  into 
the  Union."  So  much  for  Nathan  Dane, 
of  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

In  commenting  upon  my  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  lands,  the  gentleman  in- 
sists, that  it  being  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  grants  that  these  lands  should  be  ap- 
plied to  **  the  common  benefit  of  ail  the 
states,  they  must  always  remain  a  fund  for 
revenue  ;  "  and  adds,  "  they  must  l>e  irmtei 
as  so  much  treasure,"  Sir,  the  gentleman 
could  hardly  find  language  strong  enough 
to  convey  his  disapprobation  of  me  policy 
which  I  had  ventured  to  recommend  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  country. 
And  what)  sir,  was  that  policy,  and  what 
is  the  diflerence  between  that  gentleman 
and  myself  on  that  subject?  I  threw  out 
the  idea  that  the  public  liuids  ought  not  to 
be  reserved  forever,  as  ''a  great  frind 
for  revenue ; "  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
"  treated  as  a  great  treasure ; "  but  that  the 
course  of  our  policy  should  rather  be  di» 
rected  toward  the  creation  of  new  stateSi 
and  building  up  great  and  flouriahii^^ 
communities. 

Now,  sir,  will  it  be  beUeved,  by  thoet 
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who  now  hear  me, — and  who  listened  to 
the  gentleman's  denunciation  of  my  doc- 
trines yesterday, — ^that  a  book  then  lay 
open  before  him — ^nay,  that  he  held  it  in 
hxa  hand,  and  read  from  it  certain  passa- 

fes  of  his  own  speech,  delivered  to  the 
[ouse  of  Bepresentatives  in  1825,  in  which 
speech  he  himself  contended  for  the  very 
doctrine  I  had  advocated,  and  almost  in 
the  same  terms  ?  Here  is  the  speech  of 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Gales  and  Seaton's  Regis- 
ter of  Debates,  (p.  251,)  delivered  in  the 
Souse  of  Bepresentatives  on  the  18th  of 
Januaxy,  1825,  in  a  debate  on  the  Cum- 
berlandroad — ^the  very  debate  from  which 
the  senator  read  yesterday.  I  shall  read 
from  the  celebrated  speech  two  passages, 
ixom  which  it  will  appear  that  both  as  to 
the  past  and  the  future  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  public  lands, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  main- 
tained, in  1825,  substantially  the  same 
opinions  which  I  have  aavanced,  but 
which  he  now  so  strongly  reprobates.  I 
said,  sir,  that  the  system  of  crtdit  sales  by 
which  ihe  west  had  been  kept  constantlv 
in  debt  to  the  United  States,  and  by  which 
their  wealth  was  drained  off  to  be  expended 
elsewhere,  had  operated  injuriously  on 
their  prosperity.  On  this  point  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1825, 
expressed  himself  thus :  "  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  if  gentlemen  looked  at  the 
money  received  into  the  treasury  from  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands  to  the  west,  and 
then  looked  to  the  whole  amount  expended 
by  government,  (even  including  the  whole 
amount  of  what  was  laid  out  for  the  arm^,) 
the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  in- 
considerable, and  there  must  he  a  constant 
drain  of  money  from  the  west  to  pay  for  the 
public  lands.  It  mi^ht  indeed  be  said 
that  this  was  no  more  than  the  refluence  of 
capital  which  had  previously  gone  over 
the  mountains.  Be  it  so.  Still  its  practical 
effect  was  to  produce  inconvenience,  \fnot 
distress  f  hy  absorbing  the  monejf  of  thepeople, 
I  contended  that  the  public  lands  ought 
not  to  be  treated  merelv  as  "  a  fund  for  re- 
venue ; "  that  they  ought  not  to  be  hoarded 
''  as  a  great  treasure."  On  this  point  the 
senator  expressed  himself  thus :  "  Govem- 
menty  he  believed,  had  received  eighteen 
or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  from  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction he  adverted  to  the  cnange  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of  pay- 
ing for  them ;  yet  he  could  never  think  the 
national  domain  wcu  to  be  regarded  as  any 
great  source  ofreoenue.  The  great  object 
of  the  government,  in  respect  of  these 
lands,  was  not  so  much  the  money  derived 
from  their  sale,  as  it  was  the  getting  them 
settled.  What  he  meant  to  say  was,  he  did 
not  think  they  ought  to  hug  that  domain  Afi  A 
a&EAT  TUEAAVKB,to  enrich  the  Exchequer,'' 


Now,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  very  doctrines  which  the  gentleman 
so  indignantly  abandons  were  urged  by 
him  in  1825 ;  and  if  I  had  actually  bor- 
rowed my  sentiments  from  those  which 
he  then  avowed,  I  could  not  have  followed 
more  closely  in  his  footsteps.  Sir,  it  is 
only  since  the  gentleman  quoted  this  book, 
yesterday,  that  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in 
1825 ;  and  if  I  had  remembered  them,  I 
might  possibly  have  been  deterred  from 
uttering  sentiments  here,  which,  it  might 
well  be  supposed,  I  had  borrowed  from 
that  gentleman. 

In  1825,  the  gentleman  told  the  world 
that  the  public  lands  "  ought  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  treasure."  He  now  tells  us 
that  ''  they  must  be  treated  as  so  much 
treasure."  What  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  on  this  subject  may  be, 
belong  not  to  me  to  determine ;  but  I  do 
not  think  he  can,  with  the  shadow  of  jus- 
tice or  propriety,  impugn  my  sentiments, 
while  his  own  recoraed  opinions  are  iden- 
tical with  my  own.  When  the  gentleman 
refers  to  the  conditions  of  the  grants  under 
which  the  United  States  have  acquired 
these  lands,  and  insists  that,  as  they  are 
declared  to  be  **  for  the  common  benefit  oi 
all  the  states,"  they  can  only  be  treatei^as 
so  much  treasure,  I  think  he  has  applied  a 
rule  of  construction  too  narrow  ior  the 
If  in  the  deeds  of  cession  it  has 


case.  _    _„ 

been  declared  that  the  grants  were  in- 
tended for  ''  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
states,"  it  is  clei^,  from  other  provisions, 
that  they  were  not  intended  merely  as  so 
much  property ;  for  it  is  expresslv  declared, 
that  tne  object  of  the  grants  is  the  erection 
of  new  states ;  and  the  United  States,  in 
accepting  this  trust,  bind  themselves  to 
tacOitate  the  foundation  of  these  states, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
original  states.  This,  sir,  was  the  ^eat 
end  to  which  all  parties  looked,  and  it  is 
by  the  fulfillment  of  this  high  trust  tiiat 
"  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states  "  is 
to  be  best  promoted.  Sir,  let  me  tell  the 
^entlemam  that  in  the  part  of  the  country 
m  which  I  live,  we  do  not  measure  politi- 
cal benefits  by  the  money  standard.  We 
consider  as  more  valuable  than  gold  liber- 
ty, principle,  and  justice.  But,  sir,  if  we 
are  Douna  to  act  on  the  narrow  principles 
contended  for  by  the  gentleman,  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  can 
reconcile  his  principles  with  his  own  prac- 
tice. The  lands  are,  it  seems,  to  be  treated 
''  as  so  much  treasure,"  and  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ''  common  benefit  of  all  the 
states."  Now,  if  this  be  so,  whence  does 
he  derive  the  right  to  appropriate  them  for 
partial  and  local  objects?  How  can  the 
gentleman  consent  to  vote  awav  immense 
bodies  of  these  lands  for  canals  m  Indiana 
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and  Illinois,  to  the  Louisyille  and  Portland 
Canal,  to  Kenyon  Collie  in  Ohio,  to 
Schools  for  the  Ueaf  and  Uumb,  and  other 
obj ects  of  a  similar  description  ?  If  pants 
of  this  character  can  Mrly  be  considered 
as  made  **  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
states/'  it  can  onl^r  be.  because  all  the 
states  are  interested  in  tne  welfare  of  each 


principle  which,  carried  to  the  full 
extent,  destroys  all  distinction  between 
local  and  national  objects,  and  is  certainly 
broad  enough  to  embrace  the  princinles  for 
which  I  have  ventured  to  conteno.  Sir, 
the  true  difference  between  us  I  take  to  be 
this:  the  gentleman  wishes  to  treat  the 
public  lands  as  a  great  treasure,  just  as  so 
much  money  in  the  treasury,  to  be  applied 
to  all  objects,  constitutional  and  unconsti- 
tutional, to  which  the  public  money  is 
constantly  applied.  I  consider  it  as  a 
sacred  trust  which  we  ought  to  fulfil,  on 
the  principles  for  which  I  have  con- 
tended. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
thought  proper  to  present,  in  strong  con- 
trast, the  friendly  reelings  of  the  east  to- 
wards the  west,  with  sentiments  of  an  op- 
posite character  displayed  by  the  south  in 
relation  to  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
provements, r^ow,  sir,  let  it  be  recollected 
thjiii  the  south  have  made  no  professions ; 
I  have  certainly  made  none  m  their  be- 
half, of  r^ard  for  the  west  It  has  been 
reserved  ror  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, while  he  vaunts  over  his  own 
peraonal  devotion  to  western  interests,  to 
claim  for  the  entire  section  of  country  to 
which  he  belong  an  ardent  friendship  for 
the  west,  as  manifested  by  their  support  of 
the  system  of  internal  improvement,  while 
he  casts  in  our  teeth  the  reproach  that  the 
south  has  manifested  hostility  to  western 
interests  in  opposing  appropriations  for 
such  objects.  That  gentleman,  at  the 
same  time,  acknowledged  that  the  south 
entertains  constitutional  scruples  on  this 
subject.  Are  we  then^  sir,  to  unaerstand  that 
the  gentleman  considers  it  a  just  subject 
of  reproach  that  we  respect  our  oaths,  by 
which  we  are  bound  "  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States?"  Would  the  gentleman  have  us 
manifest  our  love  to  the  west  bv  trampling 
urider  foot  our  constitutional  scruples? 
Does  he  not  perceive,  if  the  south  is  to  he 
reproached  with  unkindness  to  the  west,  in 
voting  against  appropriations  which  the 
gentleman  admits  they  could  not  vote  for 
without  doing  violence  to  their  constitu- 
tional opinions,  that  he  exposes  himself  to 
the  c^uestion,  whether,  if  ne  was  in  our 
situation,  he  could  vote  for  these  appro- 
priations, regardless  of  his  scruples  ?  r^o, 
sir,  I  will  not  do  the  gentleman  so  great 
injustice.  He  has  fallen  into  this  error 
from  not  having  duly  weighed  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  reproach  which  he  was 


endeavoring  to  cast  upon  the  toatk.  In 
relation  to  the  other  point,  the  friendship 
manifested  by  New  England  towards  tns 
west,  in  their  support  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  me  for  saying,  that  I  think  he  is 
equally  unfortunate  in  haying  introdaeed 
that  topic.  As  that  eentleman  has  forced 
it  upon  us,  however,  I  cannot  suffer  it  to 
pass  unnoticed.  When  the  gentlemaa 
tells  us  that  the  appropriations  for  internal 
improvement  in  tne  west  would,  in  almost 
every  instance,  have  fGuled  but  for  New 
England  votes,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  os 
the  when,  the  haw,  and  the  wherefore  this 
new-bom  zeal  for  the  west  sprung  up  in 
the  bosom  of  New  England.  If  we  took 
back  only  a  few  years,  we  will  find  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  a  uniform  and 
steady  opposition  on  me  part  of  the  mem« 
hers  from  the  Eastern  States,  generally,  to 
all  appropriations  of  this  character.  At 
the  time  I  became  a  member  of  tiiis  house, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  a  decided 
majority  of  the  New  England  senatori 
were  opposed  to  the  very  measures  which 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  teUs  os 
they  now  cordially  support  ^,  the 
Journals  are  before  me,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  them  will  satisfy  every  gentleman 
of  that  fact. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  eveanr  one 
whose  experience  dates  back  as  nr  as 
1825,  that  up  to  a  certain  period,  New 
England  was  generally  opposed  to  appro- 
priations for  internal  improvements  in  the 
west.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
may  be  himself  an  exception,  but  if  he 
went  for  the  system  before  1825,  it  is  eer* 
tain  that  his  colleagues  did  not  go  with 
him. 

In  the  session  of  1824  and  '25,  however, 
(a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  this 
country,)  a  wonderful  change  took  place 
in  New  England,  in  relation  to  westeni  in- 
terests. Sir,  an  extraordinary  union  of 
sympathies  and  of  interests  was  then  ef- 
fected^ which  brou|;ht  the  east  and  the 
west  into  close  alliance.  The  book  from 
which  I  have  before  read  contains  the  first 
public  annunciation  of  that  happy  recon- 
ciliation of  conflicting  interests,  personal 
and  political,  which  brought  the  east  and 
west  together  and  locked  in  a  frateraal 
embrace  the  two  great  orators  of  the  east 
and  the  west.  Sir,  it  was  on  the  18tfa  o( 
January,  1825,  while  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election,  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentativea,  was  still  doubtful,  while  the 
whole  country  was  looking  with  Intense 
anxiety  to  that  legislative  nail  where  the 
mighty  drama  was  so  soon  to  be  acted, 
that  we  saw  the  leaders  of  two  peat  |»r- 
ties  in  the  house  and  in  the  nation,  "  tak- 
ing sweet  counsel  together,"  and  in  a  cele- 
brated debate  on  the  Cumberland  road^ 
fighting  side  by  side  for  western  itdermfts. 
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It  was  on  that  memorable  occasion  that 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  hdd  out 
ike  wkUeflof  to  the  wett,  and  uttered  those 
lib^al  sentiments  which  he  yesterday  so 
indignantly  repudiated.  Then  it  was,  that 
that  nappy  union  between  the  two  mem- 
bers of  tne  celebrated  coaliHon  was  con- 
summated, whose  immediate  issue  waa  a 
president  from  (jtte  quarter  of  the  Unions 
with  the  succession  [sa  it  was  supposed) 
Beeured  to  another.  The  "American  sys- 
tem/' before  a  rude,  disjointed,  and 
misshapen  mass,  now  assumed  form 
and  consistency.  Then  it  was  that  it 
became  "the  settled  policy  of  the  govem- 
ment,"  that  this  system  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  create  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
terests and  a  reciprocal  distribution  of 
government  faiyors,  east  and  west,  (the 
tariff  and  internal  improvements,)  wnile 
the  south — ^yes,*  sir,  the  impracticable 
south — was  to  be  ''^out  of  your  protec- 
tion." The  gentleman  may  boast  as  much 
as  he  pleases  of  the  friendship  of  New 
England  for  the  west,  as  displaycMl  in  their 
support  of  internal  improvement;  but 
when  he  next  introduces  that  topic,  I 
troflt  that  he  will  tell  us  when  that  mend- 
ship  commenced,  how  it  was  brought 
about,  and  why  it  was  established.  Before 
I  leave  this  topic,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  the  true  character  of  the  policy 
now  pursued  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  his  friends,  in  relation  to 
appropriations  of  land  and  money,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  west,  is  in  mv  estimation 
very  similar  to  that  pursued  by  Jacob  of 
old  towards  his  brother  Esau:  "it  robs 
them  of  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage." 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in 
alli;iding  to  a  remark  of  mine,  that  beiore 
any  dieposition  could  be  made  of  the  pnblic 
lands,  tnenational  debt,  for  which  they  stand 
pledged,  must  be  first  paid,  took  occasion 
to  intiniate  "  that  the  extraordinary  fervor 
which  seems  to  exist  in  a  certain  quarter, 
(meaning  the  south,  sir,)  for  the  parent 
of  the  debt,  arises  from  a  disposition  to 
weaken  the  tie»  which  bind  the  people  to  the 
Union,'*  While  the  gentleman  deals  us 
this  blow,  he  professes  an  ardent  desire  to 
see  the  aebt  speedily  extinguished.  He 
must  excuse  me,  however,  for  feeling  some 
distrust  on  that  subject  until  I  find  this 
dispositicm  manifested  by  something 
stronger  than  professions.  I  shall  look 
for  acts,  decided  and  unequivocal  acts; 
ibr  the  performance  of  which  an  opportu- 
nity win  very  soon  (if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken)  be  afforded.  Sir,  if  I  were  at 
liber^  to  judge  of  the  course  which  that 
gentleman  would  pursue,  from  the  princi- 
ples which  he  has  laid  down  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  I  should  be  bound  to  conclude 
that  he  will  be  Ibund  acting  with  those 
With  whom  it  is  a  darling  object  to  pre- 


vent the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  He 
tells  us  he  is  desirous  of  paying  the  debty 
"  because  we  are  under  an  obligation  to 
dischaige  it."  Now,  sir.  suppose  it  should 
happen  that  the  public  creditors,  with 
whom  we  have  contracted  the  obligation, 
should  release  us  from  it,  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare their  willingness  to  wait  for  payment 
for  fifty  years  to  come,  provided  only  the 
interest  shall  be  punctually  discharged. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 
then  be  released  from  the  obligation  which 
now  makes  him  desirous  of  paying  the 
debt;  and,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman,  the 
holders  of  the  stock  will  not  only  release 
us  from  this  obligation,  but  they  will  im- 
plore, nay,  they  will  even  pay  us  not  to 
pay  them.  But,  adds  the  gentleman,  so 
&r  as  the  debt  may  have  an  effect  in  bind- 
ing the  debtors  to  the  country,  and  thereby 
serving  as  a  link  to  hold  the  states  to- 
gether, he  would  be  glad  that  it  should 
exist  forever.  Surely  then,  sir,  on  the 
gentleman's  own  principles,  he  must  be  op- 
posed to  the  payment  of  the  debt 

Sir,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman,  that  the 
south  repudiates  the  idea  that  a  pecuniary 
dependence  on  the  federal  government  is 
one  of  the  legitimate  means  of  holding  the 
states  together.  A  moneyed  interest  in 
the  government  is  essentially  a  base  inter- 
est; and  just  so  &r  as  it  operates  to  bind 
the  feelings  of  those  who  are  subjected  to 
it  to  the  government,— -just  so  far  as  it 
operates  in  creating  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests that  would  not  otherwise  exist, — is  it 
opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  at  war  witn  virtue  and  pa- 
triotism. Sir,  the  link  which  binds  the 
Eublic  creditors,  as  euch,  to  their  country, 
inds  them  equally  to  all  governments, 
whether  arbitiai^  or  free.  In  a  free  gov- 
ernment, this  pnnciple  of  abject  dej/end- 
ence,  if  extended  through  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  society,  must  be  fatal  to  liberty. 
Already  have  we  made  alarming  strides  in 
that  direction.  The  entire  class  of  manu- 
facturen,  the  holders  of  stocks,  with  their 
hundreds  of  millions  of  capital,  are  held  to 
the  government  by  the  strong  link  of  pe- 
cuniary intereste ;  milUous  ,oi  people — en- 
tire sections  of  country,  interc^tea,  or  be- 
lieving themselves  to  oe  so,  in  the  publie 
lands,  and  the  public  treasure— are  pound 
to  the  government  by  the  expectation  of 
pecunk^faoore.  If  this  system  is  carried 
much  further,  no  man  can  fail  to  see  that 
every  generous  motive  of  attachment  to 
the  country  will  be  destroyed,  and  in  its 
place  will  spring  up  those  low,  grovelling, 
base,  and  selfish  feelings  which  bind  men 
to  the  footstool  of  a  despot  bv  bonds  as 
strong  and  enduring  as  thopc  which  attach 
them  to  free  institutions.  Sir,  I  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  this  government  in  the 
affections  of  the  people — I  would  teach 
tiiem  to  cling  to  it  oy  dispensing  equal 
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justice^  and  above  all,  by  securing  the 
'  blessings  of  liberty  "  to  "  themselves  and 
to  their  posteritv." 

The  honorable  gentleman  firom  Massa- 
chusetts has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  pass  a 
high  eulo^ium  on  the  state  of  Ohio.  In 
the  most  impassioned  tones  of  eloquence, 
he  described  her  majestic  march  to  great- 
ness. He  told  us,  that,  having  already 
left  all  the  other  states  far  behind,  she  was 
now  passing  by  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  about  to  take  her  station  by  the  side 
of  New  York.  To  all  this,  sir,  I  was  dis- 
posed most  cordially  to  respond.  When, 
nowever,  the  gentleman  proceeded  to  con- 
trast the  state  of  Ohio  with  Kentucky,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  I  listoned  to 
him  with  regret ;  and  when  he  proceeded 
further  to  attribute  the  great^  and,  as  he 
supposed,  acknowledged  superiority  of  the 
former  in  population,  wealth,  and  general 
prosperity,  to  the  policy  of  Nathan  Dane, 
of  Massachusetts,  which  had  secured  to 
the  people  of  Ohio  (by  the  ordinance  of 
'87)  apopukUion  qffreemeny  I  will  confess 
that  my  feelings  suffered  a  revulsion  which 
I  am  now  unable  to  describe  in  anv  lan- 
guage sufficiently  respectful  towaros  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  In  con- 
trasting the  state  of  Ohio  with  Kentucky, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  superi- 
ority of  the  former^  and  of  attributing  that 
superiority  to  the  existence  of  slavery  m  the 
one  state,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  I 
thought  I  could  discern  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Missouri  question,  intruded  into  this 
debate,  for  objects  best  known  to  the  gen- 
tleman himself.  Did  that  gentleman,  sir, 
when  he  formed  the  determination  to  cross 
the  southern  border,  in  order  to  invade  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  deem  it  prudent 
or  necessary  to  enlist  under  his  oanners 
the  pr^'udiees  of  the  world,  which,  like 
Sunss  troops,  may  be  engaged  in  any  cause, 
and  are  prepared  to  serve  under  any 
leader?  Did  he  desire  to  avail  himself  of 
those  remorseless  allies,  the  passions  of 
mankind,  of  which  it  ma^r  be  more  truly 
said  than  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  wil- 
derness, **  that  their  known  rule  of  warfare 
is  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions?''  Or  was  it  sup- 
posed, sir,  that,  in  a  premeditated  and  un- 
provoked attack  upon  the  south,  it  was 
advisable  to  b^n  by  a  gentle  admonition 
of  our  supposea  weakness,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent us  from  making  that  firm  and  manly 
resistance  due  to  our  own  character  and  our 
dearest  interests?  Was  the  significant  hint 
of  the  weakness  of  slaveholdirtff  states,  when 
c<mtrasted  with  the  superior  strength  of 
free  states, — ^like  the  glare  of  the  weapon 
naif  drawn  from  its  scabbard, — intended 
to  enforce  the  lessons  of  prudence  and  of 
patriotism,  which  the  gentleman  had  re- 
solved, out  of  his  abundant  generosity, 
gratuitously  to  bestow  upon  us  ?   Mr.  Pres- 


ident, the  impression  which  has  gone 
abroad  of  the  weakness  of  the  smUh,  as  con- 
nected with  the  slave  question^  exposes  n? 
to  such  constant  attacks,  has  done  ns  so 
much  injury,  and  is  calculated  to  produce 
such  infinite  mischief,  t^at  I  embrace  the 
occasion  presented  by  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  of  Massachusetts,  to  declare 
uiat  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  question 
promptly  and  fearlessly.  It  is  one  from 
which  we  are  not  disposed  to  shrink,  in 
whatever  form  or  under  whatever  circum- 
stances it  may  be  pressed  upon  us. 

We  are  ready  to  make  up  the  issue  with 
the  gentleman,  as  to  the  influence  of 
slavery  on  individual  or  national  charac- 
ter-—on  the  prosperity  and  greatness,  either 
of  the  United  States  or  of  particular  stat^. 
Sir,  when  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  on  this  charge  of  slavery,  we 
can  stand  up  with  conscious  rectitude, 
plead  not  guilty,  and  put  ourselves  upon 
God  and  our  country.  Sir,  we  will  not  con- 
sent to  look  at  slavery  in  the  abstract.  We 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  black 
man,  as  some  philosophers  have  contended, 
is  of  an  inferior  race,  nor  whether  his  color 
and  condition  are  the  effects  of  a  curse  in- 
flicted for  the  ofiences  of  his  ancestors.  We 
deal  in  no  abstractions.  We  will  not  look 
back  to  inquire  whether  our  fathers  were 
guiltless  in  introducing  slaves  into  this 
country.  If  an  inquiry  should  ever  be  in- 
stituted in  these  matters,  however,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade 
were  not  confined  to  the  south.  Soutiiem 
ships  and  southern  sailors  were  not  the  in- 
struments of  bringing  slaves  to  the  shores 
of  America,  nor  did  our  merchants  reap 
the  profits  of  that  "  accursed  traffic"  But, 
sir,  we  will  pass  over  all  this.  If  slaveiy, 
as  it  now  exists  in  this  country,  be  an 
evil,  we  of  the  present  day  ./buna  it  ready 
made  to  our  hanas.  Finding  our  lot  cast 
amon^  a  people  whom  Ood  had  manifestly 
committed  to  our  care,  we  did  not  sit  down 
to  speculate  on  abstract  questions  of  theo- 
retical liberty.  We  met  it  as  a  practical 
question  of  obligaiion  and  duty.  We  re- 
solved to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  us,  and  to 
fulfil  the  high  trusts  wnich  had  devolved 
upon  us  as  the  owners  of  slaves,  in  tiie 
onlv  way  in  which  such  a  trust  ooald  b* 
flilnlled,  without  spreading  misery  and  ruin 
throughout  the  land.  We  found  that  we 
had  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  habits  ana  cKarac- 
ter  totally  disqualified  them  from  the  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  We 
could  not  send  them  oack  to  the  shores 
from  whence  their  fathers  had  been  taken; 
their  numbers  fori)ade  the  thought,  even 
if  we  did  not  know  that  their  condition 
here  is  infinitely  preferable  to  what  it  pos- 
sibly could  be  among  the  barren  sands  and 
savage  tribes  of  Africa;  and  it  was  wholly 
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irreconcilable  with  all  our  notions  of  hu- 
manity to  tear  asunder  the  tender  ties 
which  they  had  formed  amone  us,  to  grat- 
ify the  feelings  of  a  false  philanthropy. 
What  a  comilientary  on  the  wisdom,  ius- 
tice,  and  humanity  of  the  southern  slave 
owner  is  presented  hj  the  example  of  cer- 
tain benevolent  associations  and  charitable 
individuals    elsewhere/     Bhedding    weak 
tears  over  sufferings  which  had  existence 
in  their  own  sickly  imaginations,  these 
*'  friends  of  humanity  "  set  themselves  sys- 
tematically to  work  to  seduce  the  slaves  of 
the  south  from  their  masters.    By  means 
of  missionaries  and  political  tracts,  the 
scheme  was  in  a  great  measure  successful. 
Thousands  of  these  deluded  victims  of 
fanaticism  were  seduced  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  in  our  northern  cities. 
And  what  has  been  the  consea  uence  ?   Qo 
to  these  cities  now  and  ask  the  question. 
Vifiit  the  dark  and  narrow  lanes,  and  ob- 
scure recesses,  which  have  been  assigned 
by  common  consent  as  the  abodes  of  uose 
outcasts  of  the  world,  the  free  people  of 
color.    Sir,  there  does  not  exis^  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  a  population  so 
poor,  so  wretched,  so  vile,  so  loathsome,  so 
utterly  destitute  of  all  the  comforts,  con- 
veniences, and  decencies  of  life,  as  the  un- 
fortunate blacks  of  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  and  Boston.    Liberty  ha^  been  to 
them  the  greatest  of  calamities,  the  heaviest 
of  curses.    Sir,  I  have  had  some  opportu- 
nities of  making  comparison  between  the 
condition  of  the  free  negroes  of  the  north 
and  the  slaves  of  the  south,  and  the  com- 
parison has  left  not  only  an  indelible  im- 
pression of  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
latter,  but  has  gone  far  to  reconcile  me  to 
riavery  itself,    x^ever  have  I  felt  so  forci- 
bly that  touching  description,  "  the  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  biros  of  the  air  have 
nefits,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,"  as  when  I  have  seen  this 
unhappy  race^  naked  and  houseless,  al- 
most starving  in  the  streets,  and  abandoned 
by  all  the  world.    Sir,  I  have  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  of  the  most  moral, 
religious,  and  refined  cities  of  the  north, 
a  family  of  free  blacks,  driven  to  the  caves 
of  the  rocks,  and  there  obtaining  a  precar- 
ious subsistence  from  charity  ana  plunder. 
When  the  gentieman  from  Massachu- 
setts adopts  and  reiterates  the  old  charge 
of  weakness  as  resulting  from  slavery,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  cafl  for  the  proof  of 
those  blighting  effects  which  he  ascribes  to 
its  influence.    I  suspect  that  when  the  sub- 
ject is  closely  exammed,  it  will  be  found 
that  th'ere  is  not  much  force  even  in  the 
plausible  objection  of  the  want  of  physical 
power  in  slaveholding  states.    The  power 
of  a  country  is  compounded  of  its  popula- 
tion and  its  wealth,  and  in  modem  tunes, 
where,  from  the  very  form  and  structure  of 
•ociel^,  by  fen  ihe  greater  portion  of  the 


people  must,  even  during  the  continuance 
of  the  most  desolating  wars,  be  emploved 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  anctotner 
peaceful  pursuits,  it  may  be  well  doubted 
whether  slaveholding  states,  by  reason  of 
the  superior  value  of  their  productions, 
are  not  able  to  maintain  a  number  of  troops 
in  the  field  fully  equal  to  what  could  oe 
supported  by  states  with  a  larger  white  popu- 
lation, but  not  possessed  of  equal  resources. 
It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that,  in 
any  poesiole  state  of  thines,  tne  people  of 
a  country  could  ever  be  caUed  out  en  huueef 
or  that  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  even  a  fifth 
part  of  the  physical  force  of  any  country 
could  ever  be  brought  into  the  field.  The 
difficulty  is,  not  to  procure  men,  but  to 
provide  ihe  means  of  maintaining  them; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  Southern  States  are  not 
a  source  of  strength  SLad  power,  and  not  of 
weakness,  to  the  country — ^wnether  they 
have  not  contributed,  and  are  not  now  con- 
tribntinff,  largely  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  every  state  in  this  Union.  From 
a  statement  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  it 
appears  that  in  ten  years — from  1818  to 
1827,  inclusive — ^the  whole  amount  of  the 
domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  was 
$521,811,045;  of  which  three  articles,  {the 
product  of  slave  labor,)  viz..  cotton,  nee, 
and  tobacco,  amounted  to  $839,203,232— 
equal  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole.  It 
is  not  true,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
advantige  of  this  labor  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Southern  States.  Sir,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that,  at  this  time, 
the  states  north  of  the  Potomac  actually  de- 
rive greats  profits  from  the  labor  of  oua 
slaves  than  we  do  ourselves.  It  appears 
from  our  public  documents,  that  in  seven 
years— from  1821  to  1827,  inclusive — the 
six  Southern  States  exported  $190,337,281, 
and  imported  only  $55,646,301.  Now,  the 
difference  between  these  two  sums  (near 
$140,000,000).7MM#«d  through  thehands  of  the 
northern  merchantSf  smd  enabled  them  to 
carry  on  their  commercial  operations  with 
ail  .the  world.  Such  part  of  these  eoods  as 
found  its  way  back  to  our  hanos  came 
charged  with  the  duties,  as  well  as  the 
profits,  of  the  merchant,  the  ship  owner, 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  found  employ* 
ment  in-  carrying  on  these  immense  ex- 
changes ;  and  for  such  part  as  was  con- 
sum^  at  the  north,  we  received  in  ex- 
change northern  manufactures,  charged 
with  an  increased  price,  to  cover  all  the 
taxes  which  the  northern  consumer  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  on  the  imported  ar- 
ticle. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance, 
how  much  slave  labor  has  contributed  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  and  how  largely  our  northern  breth- 
ren have  participated  in  the  profits  of  that 
labor.  Sir,  on  tnis  suWect  I  will  quote  an 
authority,  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  con* 
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sidered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusette 
as  entitled  to  high  respect.  It  is  from  the 
ffreat  father  of  the  '^American  System/' 
honest  Matthew  Carey — no  ffreat  fnend,  it 
is  tnie,  at  this  time,  to  sout£ern  rights  and 
southern  interests,  but  not  the  worst  author- 
ity on  that  account,  on  the  point  in  question. 

Speaking  of  the  relative  importance  to  the 
Union  of  the  Southebn  and  the  Eastern 
States,  Matthew  Carey,  in  the  sixth  edi- 
tion of  his  Olive  Branch,  (p.  278,  |  after 
exhibiting  a  number  of  statistical  tables  to 
show  the  decided  superiority  of  the  former, 
tiius  proceeds : — 

''But  I  am  tired  of  this  investigation — ^I 
sicken  for  the  honor  of  the  human  species. 
What  idea  must  the  world  form  of  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  pretensions  of  the  one  side, 
[the  east,]  and  of  the  folly  and  weakness 
of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  to  have  so  lon^ 
suffered  them  to  pass  without  exposure  ana 
detection.  The  naked  £eust  is,  that  the 
demagogues  in  the  Eastern  States,  not  sat- 
isfied with  deriving  all  the  benefit  from  the 
southern  section  of  the  Onion  that  tiey  would 
from  so  many  wealthy  colonies^mth.  making 
princely  fortunes  by  the  carriage  and  ex- 
portation of  its  bulky  and  valuable  pro- 
ductions, and  supplying  it  with  their  own 
manufactures,  ana  the  productions  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  an 
enormous  amount,  and  at  an  immense 
profit,  have  uniformly  treated  it  with  out- 
rage, insult,  and  injury.  And,  regardless 
of  tneir  vital  interests,  the  Eastern  States 
were  lately  courting  their  own  destruction, 
by  allowing  a  few  restless,  turbulent  men 
to  lead  them  blindfolded  to  a  separation 
which  w9Si  pregnant  with  their  ceriainruin. 
Whenever  that  event  takes  place,  they  sink 
into  insignificance.  If  a  separation  were 
desirable  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  it  would 
be  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  who  have  been  so  long 
harassed  with  the  complaints,  the  restless- 
ness, the  turbulence,  and  the  ingratitude 
of  tne  Eastern  States,  that  their  natience 
has  been  tried  almost  beyond  enaurance. 
'Jeehurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked  '^4ind  he 
will  be  severely  punished  for  his  kicking, 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  theUnion.' 
Sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  do  not  adopt  these  sentiments  as  my 
own.  I  quote  them  to  show  that  very  dif- 
ferent seniiments  have  prevailed  in  former 
times  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  states  from  those  which  now  seem  to 
have  become  fashionable  in  certain  quarters. 
I  know  it  has  been  supnosed  by  certain  ill- 
informed  persons,  that  the  south  exists  only 
by  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the 
north.  Sir,  this  is  the  idlest  of  all  idle  and 
ridicuioiu  fancies  that  ever  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man.  In  every  state  of  this 
Union,  except  one,  the  free  white  popula- 
tion actually  preponderates ;  while  in  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  (where  the 


average  white  population  is  less  than  im 
per  cent,  of  the  wifoZe,)  the  slaves  an  kept 
m  entire  subjection :  it  is  piepoeteioiiB  te 
suppose  that  the  Southern  rates  could  vwtr 
find  the  smallest  difficulty  in  this  respect, 
On  this  subject,  as  in  all  others,  we  asik 
nothing  of  our  northern  brethren  but  to 
''  let  us  alone."  Leave  us  to  the  nndiB- 
torbed  management  of  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  the  direction  of  our  own  indiMfen% 
and  we  will  ask  no  more.  Sir,  all  oar  dif^ 
ficulties  on  this  subject  have  arisen  fron 
interference  from  abroad,  which  has  dis* 
turbed,  and  may  again  disturb,  our  domes* 
tic  tranquillity  just  so  far  as  to  bring  dawn 
punishment  upon  the  heads  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  a  fanatical  and  mistaken 
humanity. 

There  is  a  spirit,  which,  like  the  £uher 
of  evil,  is  constancy  "  walking  to  and  firo 
about  the  earth,  seeking  whom  it  may 
devour :' '  it  is  the  spirit  of  falsb  pkilah- 
THBOPY.  The  oersons  whom  it  pooscwci 
do  not  indeed  uirow  themselves  into  the 
flames,  but  they  are  employed  in  lighting  op 
the  torches  of  discord  throughout  the  com- 
munity. Their  first  principle  of  action  is 
to  leave  their  own  afibirs,  and  nerieet 
their  own  duties,  to  rMrulate  the  affiun 
and  duties  of  others.  Theirs  is  tJie  task 
to  feed  the  hunxry,  and  clothe  the  naked, 
of  other  lands,  wnile  they  thrust  the  naked, 
famished,  and  shivering  besgar  firom  their 
own  doors;  to  instruct  the  heathen,  while 
their  own  children  want  the  bread  of  life. 
When  this  spirit  infiises  itself  into  the 
bosom  of  a  statesman,  (if  one  so  pooMased 
can  be  called  a  statesman,)  it  converts 
him  at  once  into  a  visionary  enthoaiast. 
Then  it  is  that  he  indulges  in  golden 
dreams  of  national  neatness  and  prosper^ 
ity.  He  discovers  wat  *^  liberty  is  power," 
and  not  content  with  vast  schemes  of  im- 
provement at  hom&  which  it  woold  baak- 
rupt  the  treasury  of  the  world  to  ezecnte^ 
he  flies  to  foreign  lands,  to  fulfil  obligationa 
to  "  the  human  race"  by  inculcating  the 
principles  of  "  political  and  religious  lib- 
erty," and  promoting  the  '*  general  wd- 
fare "  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  has  long  been  busy  with  the 
slaves  of  the  south;  and  is  even  now  dis- 
playing itself  in  vain  efforts  to  drive  the 
government  from  its  wise  policv  in  rc^ 
tion  to  the  Indians.  It  is  this  epirit 
which  has  filled  the  land  with  thoueandi 
of  wild  and  visionary  projects,  which  caa 
have  no  effect  but  to  waste  the  energiflB 
and  dissipate  the  resources  of  the  ooon- 
try.  It  is  the  spirit  of  which  the  aspir- 
ing politician  dexterousiy  avails  hijnsd^ 
when,  by  inscribing  on  his  bann^  the 
ma^^cal  words  liberty  and  phHaAV- 
THBOPT,  he  draws  to  his  support  that 
class  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  bow 
down  at  the  very  name  of  their  idols. 

But,  sir,  whatever  diffe|enoe  of  opintMi 
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mMj  exist  as  to  the  effect  of  slavery  on 
iiAQonal  wealth  and  proflpeiity,  if  we  may 
tnut  to  experience,  tnere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  never  yet  produced  any  inju- 
rious effect  on  individual  or  ncUianal  char- 
acter. Look  through  the  whole  history 
of  the  oountry^  from  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  down  to  the  present 
hoar ;  where  are  there  to  be  found  brighter 
examples  of  intellectual  and  moral  great- 
ness than  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
sons  of  the  south  ?  From  the  Fathkr  of 
HiB  GouirrRT  down  to  the  distinouished 
CHlfiFTAiN  who  has  been  elevated  by  a 
nateful  people  to  the  highest  office  in 
their  ^ift^  the  interval  is  nlled  up  by  a 
long  line  of  orators,  of  statesmen,  and  of 
heroes,  justly  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
ornaments  of  their  country,  and  the  bene- 
£EiCK>ra  of  mankind.  Look  at  the  ^'Old 
Dominion."  great  and  magnanimous  Vir- 

S'nia,  ''wnose  jewels  are  her  sons."  Is 
lere  any  state  in  this  Union  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  the  country?  Sir,  I 
will  yidd  the  whole  question — I  will  ac- 
knowledge the  &tal  effects  of  slavery  upon 
character,  if  any  one  can  say,  that  for 
noble  disinterestedness,  ardent  love  of 
country,  exalted  virtue,  and  a  pure  and 
holy  devotion  to  liberty,  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  have  ever  been  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  world.  I  know^  sir,  that 
t&is  devotion  to  liberty  hsB  sometimes  been 
snpijosed  to  be  at  war  with  our  institutions ; 
bat  it  is  in  some  degree  the  result  of  those 
verv  institutions,  fiurke,  the  most  philo- 
sophical of  statesmen,  as  he  was  the  most 
accomplished  of  orators,  well  understood 
the  operation  of  this  principle,  in  elevat- 
ing the  sentiments  and  exalting  the  princi- 
ples of  the  people  in  slaveholdin^  states.  I 
will  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  by  reading  a  few  passages 
from  his  speech  '^  on  moving  his  resolu- 
tions fbr  conciliation  with  the  colonies/' 
the  22d  of  March,  1775. 

**  There  is  a  circumstance  attending  the 
southern  colonies  which  makes  the  spirit 
of  liberty  still  more  high  and  hangh^  than 
in  those  to  the  northward.  It  is,  that  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a 
vatt  muUitude  of  slavee.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who 
are  firee  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and 
jei^oas  of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to 
them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind 
of  rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there, 
as  in  countries  where  it  is  a  common  bless- 
ing, and  as  broad  and  general  as  the  air, 
that  it  may  be  united  with  much  abject 
toU,  with  great  misery,  with  all  the  exte- 
rior of  servitude,  liberty  looks  among  them 
like  something  more  noble  and  liberal.  ^  I 
do  not  mean,  sir,  to  commend  the  superior 
morality  of  this  sentiment,  which  has,  at 
least,  88  much  pride  as  virtue  ii^it— -but  I 
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cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact 
is  so  I  and  these  people  of  the  southern 
colonies  are  much  more  strongly,  and  with 
a  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached 
to  liberty  than  those  to  the  northward. 
Such  were  all  the  ancient  commonwealths 
— such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors — such,  in 
our  days,  were  the  Poles — and  such  will  be 
aU  nuuters  of  slaves  who  are  not  slaves 
themselves.  In  such  a  people,  the  haughti- 
ness of  domination  combines  with  the  spir« 
it  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  in- 
vineible." 

Ill  the  course  of  my  former  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  took  occasion  to  deprecate,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils,  the  consolidcUion 
of  this  govemn^.  The  gentleman  takes 
alarm  at  the  sound.  "Consolidation/* 
"  like  the  tariff"  grates  upon  his  ear.  He 
tells  us,  "we  have  heard  much  of  late 
about  consolidation ;  that  it  is  the  rallying 
word  of  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  weaken 
the  Union,  by  adding  to  the  power  of  the 
states."  But  consolidation  (says  the  gen- 
tleman) was  the  very  object  for  which  the 
Union  was  formed ;  and,  in  support  of  that 
opinion^  he  read  a  passage  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  president  of  the  convention  to 
Congress,  which  he  assumes  to  be  authority 
on  his  side  of  the  question.  But,  sir.  the 
eentleman  is  mistaken.  The  object  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  as  disclosed  in 
that  address,  was  not  the  consolidation  of 
the  government,  but  "  the  consolidation  gf 
the  Union."  It  was  not  to  draw  power 
from  the  states,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  a 
great  national  government,  but,  in  the 
language  of  the  constitution  itself,  "  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union;" — and  by  what 
means?  By  "establishing  justice,  pro- 
moting domestic  tranquillity,  and  securing 
the  blessings  of  libertv  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  This  is  the  true  reading  of  the 
constitution.  But,  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman's reading,  the  object  of  the  consti- 
tution was,  to  consolidate  the  government , 
and  the  means  would  seem  to  be,  the  pro- 
motion of  irtfusHce,  causing  domestic  dU- 
cord,  and  depriving  the  states  and  the 
people  "  of  the  blessings  of  liberty "  for- 
ever. 

The  gentleman  boasts  of  belonging  to 
the  party  of  National  Republicans. 
National  Bepublicans !  A  new  name,  sir, 
for  a  veTj  ola  thing.  The  National  Repub- 
licans of  the  present  dav  were  the  Federal' 
ists  of  '98,  who  became  Federal  Republicans 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  were  mamdTac- 
tured  into  National  Bepublicans  somewhere 
about  the  year  1825. 

As  a  party,  (by  whatever  name  distin- 
guished,) they  have  always  been  animated 
by  the  same  principles,  and  have  kept 
steadiljr  in  view  a  common  object,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  government.  Sii^  tb# 
{>arty  to  which  I  am  proud  of  having.  Ine 
ongdd,  from  the  very  commencesMnt  ctf 
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mj  political  life  to  the  present  day,  were 
tiie  Democrats  of  '98,  (AnarchisU,  AfUi" 
Federalists,  Eevolutionists,  1  think  they 
were  sometimes  called.)  They  assumed 
the  name  of  Democratic  Republicans  in 
1822,  and  have  retained  their  name  and 
principles  up  to  the  present  hour.  True  to 
their  political  faith,  they  have  always,  as  a 
party,  been  in  fiivor  of  limitations  of  pow* 
er ;  they  have  insisted  that  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  federal  government  are 
reserved,  and  have  been  constantly  strug- 
gling, as  they  now  are.  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  states,  ana  to  prevent  them 
from  being  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and 
swallowed  up  by  one  icreat  oonsolidated 
^pvernment. 

Sir,  any  one  acquaintMl  with  the  history 
.)f  parties'  in  this  country  will  recognise  in 
the  points  now  in  dispute  between  the  sen- 
,itor  from  Massachusetts  and  myself  the 
very  grounds  which  have,  from  the  begin- 
ning, divided  the  two  great  parties  in  this 
country,  and  which  (call  these  parties  by 
whut  names  you  will,  and  amaiaamate  them 
as  /t>u  may  )'will  divide  them  forever.  The 
true  distinction  between  those  parties  is 
laid  doT^xi  in  a  celebrated  manifesto,  issued 
bv  the  convention  of  the  Federalists  of 
Massachusetts,  assembled  in  Boston,  in 
February,  lb'2%  on  the  occasion  of  organ- 
izing a  party  opposition  to  the  reflection 
of  Governor  Eualis.  The  gentleman  will 
reco^ize  this  as  ''the  canonical  book  of 
political  scripture;"  and  it  instructs  us 
that,  when  the  American  colonies  redeemed 
themselves  from  British  bondage,  and  be- 
came so  many  independent  nations,  they 
proposed  to  form  a  National  Union,  (not 
a  Federal  Union,  sir,  but  a  national  Union. ) 
Those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the 
states  in  this  form  became  known  by  the 
name  of  Federalists ;  those  who  wanted  no 
union  of  the  states,  or  disliked  the  proposed 
form  of  union,  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Anti' Federalists.  Bv  means  which  need 
not  be  enumerated,  the  Anti- Federalists 
became  (after  the  expiration  of  twelve 
years)  our  national  rulers,  and  for  a  period 
of  sixteen  years,  until  the  close  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  in  1817,  contin- 
ued to  exercise  the  exclusive  direction  of 
our  public  affairs.  Here,  sir,  is  the  true 
history  of  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of 
the  party  of  National  Republicans,  who 
date  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  who,  then,  a^  now,  chose  to  con- 
sider the  constitution  as  having  created, 
not  a  Federal,  bat  a  National  Union;  who 
regarded  "  consolidation  "  as  no  evil,  and 
who  doubtless  considered  it  "a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  "  to  build  up  a 
great "  central  government,"  "  one  and  indi- 
visible." Sir,  there  have  existed,  in  every 
age  and  every  country,  two  distinct  orders  of 
men — ^the  lovers  of  freedom,  and  the  devoted 
advocates  of  power. 


The  same  great  leading  |>rinciple8^  modi- 
fied only  bv  the  peculiarities  oi  manneia» 
habits,  and  institutions,  divided  parties  in 
the  ancient  republics,  animated  the  wksffs 
and  tories  of  Qreat  Britain,  distinguished 
in  our  own  times  the  liberals  and  ultras  of 
France,  and  may  be  traced  even  in  the 
bloody  struegles  of  unhanpy  Spain.  Sir, 
when  the  gallant  Riego,  who  devoted  him* 
self,  and  aU  that  he  possessed,  to  the  Ubcrtiai 
of  his  country,  was  dragged  to  the  8(»ffbldL 
followed  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  at 
every  lover  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  he  perished  amid  the  deafening  cries 
of  ''Long  live  the  absolute  king  I"  The 
people  whom  I  represent,  Mr.  Presidoil^ 
are  the  descendants  of  those  who  brought 
with  them  to  this  country,  as  the  most  nre- 
dons  of  their  possessions. ''  an  ardent  love 
of  liberty ; "  and  while  tnat  shall  be  pre- 
served, they  will  always  be  found  manfully 
struggling  against  the  consolidation  of  the 
geivenMMni — ^AS  the  worst  of  eyub. 

The  oesator  from  Massachusetts^  in  allit- 
ding  to  the  tariff,  becomes  quite  moetioua. 
He  tells  us  that ''  he  hears  of  nothing  but 
tariff,  ^f^ffy  ^oriff;  and,  if  a  word  could 
be  found  to  rhvme  with  it,  he  presumes  it 
would  be  celebrated  in  vase,  and  set  to 
music"  Sir,  perhaps  the  gentleman,  im 
mockery  of  our  complaints,  may  be  himself 
disposed  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  tari^  in 
dogeerel  verse,  to  the  tune  of  "  Old  Hun- 
dr^"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  however, 
at  the  aversion  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
very  name  of  tariff.  I  doubt  not  that  it 
must  always  bring  up  some  venr  unpleasant 
recollections  to  nis  mind.  If  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  the  senator  from  Maasar 
chusetts  was  a  leading  actor  at  a  great 
meeting  got  up  in  Boston,  in  1820,  againsi 
the  tariff.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  he  drew  up  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
that  meeting,  denouncing  the  tariff  sjrstem 
as  unequal,  oppressive,  and  unjust^  and  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  denying  its  conMU" 
tutionaJitu,  Certain  it  is,  that  the  gentle- 
man made  a  speech  on  that  occasion  in 
support  of  those  resolutions,  denoiindng 
the  s^tem  in  no  very  measured  tenna; 
and,  if  ray  memory  serves  me,  eaUing  ttt 
constitutionality  in  question,  I  regret  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  lunds  on 
those  proceedings ;  but  I  have  seen  them, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken  in  their  character. 
At  that  time,  sir,  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts entertained  the  very  sentiments  in 
relation  to  the  tariff  which  the  aonth  now 
entertains.  We  next  find  the  senator  imm 
Massachusetts  expressing  his  omnion  on 
the  tariff,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  dty  of  Boston, 
in  1824.  On  that  occasion,  sir,  the  gentle- 
man assumed  a  position  which  comnuuided 
the  rei^)ect  and  admiration  of  his  country. 
He  stood  forth  the  powerful  and  fearless 
champion  of  free  trade.    He  met^  in  that 
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conflict,  the  advocates  of  restriction  and 
monopoly,  and  th^  "  fled  from  before  his 
face."  With  a  profound  sagacity,  a  fulness 
of  knowledge,  and  a  richness  of  illustration 
that  have  never  been  surpassed,  he  main- 
tained and  established  tne  principles  of 
commercial  freedom,  on  a  foundation  never 
to  be  shaken.  Great  indeed  was  the  vic- 
tory achieved  by  the  gentleman  on  that 
occasion;  most  striking  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  clear,  .forcible,  and  convincing 
arguments  by  which  he  carried  away  the 
understandings  of  his  hearers,  and  the 
narrow  views  and  wretched  sophistry  of 
another  ditiinguished  arcttor,  who  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  "  held  up  his  fartning 
candle  to  the  sun." 

Sir,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  on 
that,  the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  like  a 
mightv  giant,  bore  away  upon  his  shoulders 
the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  error  and  delu- 
sion, escaping  himself  unhurt,  and  leaving 
his  adversaries  overwhelmed  in  its  ruins. 
Then  it  was  that  he  erected  to  fr^e  trade  a 
beautiful  and  enduring  monument,  and 
"inscribed  the  marble  with  his  name." 
Mr.  President,  It  is  with  pain  and  regret 
that  I  now  go  forward  to  the  next  great 
era  in  the  political  life  of  that  gentleman 
when  he  was  found  on  this  floor,  support- 
ing, advocating,  and  finally  voting  for  the 
tariff  of  1828— that  "  bill  of  abominations." 
By  that  act,  sir,  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusettB  has  destroyed  the  labors  of  his 
whole  life,  and  given  a  wound  to  the  cause 
of  free  trade  never  to  be  healed.  Sir,  when 
I  recollect  the  ^ition  which  that  gentle- 
man once  occupied,  and  that  which  he  now 
holds  in  public  estimation,  in  relation  to 
^18  subject,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  tariff  should  be  hatdul  to  his  ears. 
8ir,  if  I  had  erected  to  my  own  fame  so 
proud  a  monument  as  that  which  the  gen- 
tleman built  up  in  1824,  and  I  could  have 
been  tempted  to  destroy  it  with  my  own 
hands,  I  should  hate  the  voice  that  should 
ring  ''the  accursed  tariff"  in  my  ears.  I 
donot  not  the  gentleman  feels  very  much, 
in  relation  to  tne  tariff,  as  a  certain  knight 
did  to  **  insHnet,"  and  with  him  would  be 
disposed  to  exclaim, — 

"  Ah !  no  moN  of  that,  Hal,  aa  fhoa  lorest  ma.** 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  be  more  serious ; 
irhat  are  we  of  the  south  to  think  of  what 
we  have  heard  this  day?  The  senator  from 
Massachusetts  tells  us  that  the  tariff  is  not 
an  eastern  measure,  and  treats  it  as  if  the 
east  had  no  interest  in  it.  The  senator 
from  Missouri  insists  it  is  not  a  western 
measure,  and  that  it  has  done  no  good  to 
the  west  The  south  comes  in,  an<^  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  represents  to  you  that 
this  measure,  which  we  are  told  "  is  of  no 
value  to  the  east  or  the  west,"  is  ''  utterly 
destractiveof  our  intezests."  We  represent 


to  you  that  it  has  spread  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion through  the  land,  and  prostrated  our 
hopes  in  the  dust.  We  solemnly  declare 
that  we  believe  the  system  to  be  wholly 
unconstitutional,  and  a  violation  of  the 
compact  between  the  states  and  the  Union ; 
and  our  brethren  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our 
complaint*,  and  refuse  to  relieve  us  from  a 
system  '^  which  not  enriches  them,  but 
makes  us  poor  indeed."  Good  God  I  Mr, 
President,  has  it  come  to  this  f  Do  gentle^ 
men  hola  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their 
brethren  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  they  re- 
fuse to  gratify  them  at  so  small  a  price? 
Do  gentiemen  value  so  lightly  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  counti^,  that  they  will 
not  yield  a  measure  of  this  description  to 
the  affectionate  entreaties  and  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  their  friends?  Do  gentle- 
mea  estimate  the  value  of  the  Union  at  so 
low  a  price,  that  they  will  not  even  make 
one  effort  to  bind  the  states  together  with 
the  cords  of  affection  ?  And  has  it  come  to 
this?  Is  this  the  snirit  in  which  this  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  aaministered?  If  so,  let 
me  tell,  gentlemen,  the  seeds  of  dissolu- 
tion are  already  sown,  and  our  children 
will  reap  the  bitter  fruit. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Webster,)  while  he  exoner- 
ates me  personallv  from  the  charge,  inti- 
mates that  there  is  a  party  in  the  country 
who  are  looking  to  disunion.  Sir,  if  ^e 
^ntleman  had  stopped  there,  the  accusa- 
tion would  have  "  passed  by  me  like  the 
idle  wind,  which  I  regard  not."  But  when 
he  goes  on  to  give  to  his  accusation  "  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,"  by  quoting 
the  expression  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
8outh  Carolina,  (Dr.  Cooper,)  "that  it  was 
time  for  the  south  to  calculate  the  value  of 
the  Union,"  and  in  the  language  of  the 
bitterest  sarcasm,  adds,  "  Burely  then  the 
Union  cannot  last  longer  than  July,  1831," 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  either  the  allu- 
sion or  the  object  of  the  gentleman.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  every  one  who 
hears  me  to  bear  witness  that  this  contro- 
versy is  not  of  my  seeking.  The  Senate 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that,  at 
the  time  this  unprovoked  and  uncalled-for 
attack  was  made  on  the  south,  not  one 
word  had  been  uttered  by  me  in  dispaxage- 
ment  of  New  England;  nor  had  1  made 
the  most  distant  allusion  either  to  the  sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  or  the  state  he  re- 
presents. But,  sir,  that  gentleman  has 
thought  proper,  for  purposes  best  known 
to  himself,  to  strike  tne  south,  through  me, 
the  most  unwortl^  of  her  servants.  He 
has  crossed  the  border^  he  has  invaded  the 
state  of  South  Carohna,  is  making  war 
upon  her  citizens,  and  endeavoring  to  over- 
throw her  principles  and  her  institutions. 
Sir,  when  tne  gentleman  provokes  me  to 
such  a  conflict,  I  meet  him  at  the  thresh- 
old ;  I  will  struggle,  while  I  have  life,  for 
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our  altars  and  our  firesides ;  and,  if  God 
gives  me  strength,  I  will  drive  back  the  in- 
vader discomfited.  Nor  shall  I  stop  there. 
If  the  gentleman  provokes  the  war,  he 
shall  have  war.  Sir,  I  will  not  stop  at  the 
border;  I  will  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  not  consent  to  lay 
down  my  arms  until  I  have  obtained  ''  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
fature."  It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  enter  upon  the  per- 
formance of  this  part  of  my  duty ;  I  shrink 
almost  instinctively  from  a  course,  however 
necessary,  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
excite  sectional  feelings  and  sectional  jeal- 
ousies. But,  sir,  the  task  has  been  forced 
upon  me;  and  I  proceed  right  onward  to  the 
performance  of  my  duty.  Be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may,  the  responsibility 
IS  with  those  who  have  imposed  upon  me 
this  necessity.  The  senator  from  Massa^ 
chusettB  has  thought  proper  to  cast  the  first 
stone ;  and  if  he  shall  find,  according  to  a 
homely  adage,  "  that  he  lives  in  a  glass 
house,"  on  his  head  be  the  consequences. 
The  gentleman  has  made  a  great  flourish 
about  his  fidelitj^  to  Massachusetts.  I  shall 
make  no  professions  of  zeal  for  the  interests 
and  honor  of  South  Carolina ;  of  that  my 
constituents  shall  jud^e.  If  there  be  one 
state  in  the  Union,  Mr.  President,  (and  I 
say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit,)  that  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  other,  for  a 
uniform,  zealous,  ardent,  and  uncalculating 
devotion  to  the  Union,  that  state  is  South 
Carolina.  Sir,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  up  to  this  hour, 
there  is  no  sacrifice,  however  great,  she  has 
not  cheerfullv  made,  no  service  she  has 
ever  hesitatea  to  perform.  She  has  adhered 
to  jou  in  your  prosperity ;  but  in  your  ad- 
versity she  has  clung  to  you  with  more 
than  filial  afiection.  No  matter  what  was 
the  condition  of  her  domestic  afiairs,  though 
deprived  of  her  resources^  divided  by  par- 
ties, or  surrounded  with  difficulties,  the  call 
of  the  country  has  been  to  her  as  the  voice 
of  Gk>d.  Domestic  discord  ceased  at  the 
sound ;  everv  man  became  at  once  recon- 
ciled to  his  brethren,  and  the  sons  of  Car- 
olina were  all  seen  crowding  together  to 
the  temple,  bringing  their  girts  to  the  altar 
of  their  common  country. 

What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South 
during  the  revolution  ?  Sir,  I  honor  New 
£ngland  for  her  conduct  in  that  glorious 
struggle.  But  great  as  is  the  praise  which 
belongs  to  her,  I  think,  at  least,  equal 
honor  is  due  to  the  south.  They  espoused 
the  quarrel  of  their  brethren  witn  a  gener- 
ous zeal,  which  did  not  sufier  them  to  stop 
to  calculate  their  interest  in  the  dispute. 
Favorites  of  the  mother  country,  possessed 
of  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  a 
commercial  nvalship,  they  might  have 
found  in  their  situation  a  guarantee  that 
their  trade  would  be  forever  fostered  and 


protected  by  Great  Britain.  But,  tramp- 
ling on  all  considerations  either  of  intez^ 
est  or  of  safety,  they  rushed  into  the  conflict 
and  fighting  for  principle,  perilled  ail,  im 
the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Never  was 
there  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  worid 
higher  examples  of  noble  daring,  dreadful 
sulering,  and  heroic  endurance,  than  by 
the  whi^  of  Carolina  during  the  revdii' 
tion.  The  whole  8tate,from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  was  overrun  by  an  overwhelming' 
force  of  the  enemy.  Tne  firuits  of  industry 
perished  on  the  spot  where  they  were  mO" 
duoed,  or  were  consumed  by  the  foe.  Tlie 
''plains  of  Carolina"  drank  up  the  most 
precious  blood  of  her  citizens.  Black  and 
smoking  ruins  marked  the  places  whid& 
had  been  the  habitations  of  ner  childrrai. 
Driven  from  their  homes  into  the  gloomy 
and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  ev^i 
there  the  spirit  of  liberty  surviyed,  and 
South  Carolina  (sustained  by  the  example 
of  her  Sumpters  and  her  Marions)  proved, 
by  her  conanct,  that  though  her  soil  might 
be  overrun,  the  spirit  of  ner  people  was 
invincible. 

But,  sir,  our  country  was  soon  called 
upon  to  engage  in  another  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  that,  too,  was  a  struggle  lor 
principle.  I  mean  the  political  revolutioii 
which  dates  back  to  '98,  and  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  sucoessfiill  v  achieved,  would  have 
left  us  none  of  the  'fruits  of  the  revolution 
of  76.  The  revolution  of  '98  restored  the 
constitution,  rescued  the  liberty  of  tiie  eit^ 
izens  firom  the  grasp  of  those  who  were  aim- 
ing at  its  life,  and  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Mr.  Jefierson,  "saved  tne  constitution 
at  its  last  gasp."  And  I  by  whom  was  it 
achieved  ?  By  the  south,  sir,  aided  only 
by  the  democracy  of  the  north  and  west 

I  come  now  to  the  war  of  1812 — a  war 
which,  I  will  remember,  was  called  in 
derision  (while  its  event  was  doubtful) 
the  southern  war,  and  sometimes  the  Caro- 
lina war ;  but  which  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  done  more  for  tilie 
honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country  liian 
all  other  events  in  our  history  put  togeth- 
er. What,  sir,  were  the  objects  of  that 
war?  "Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights  1" 
It  was  for  the  protection  of  northern  ship- 
ping and  New  England  seamen  that  tne 
country  fiew  to  arms.  What  interest  had 
the  south  in  that  contest?  If  they  had  sat 
down  coldly  to  calculate  the  value  of  tibeir 
interest  involved  in  it,  they  would  have 
found  that  they  had  every  thing  to  lose, 
and  nothing  to  gain.  But,  sir,  with  tiiat 
^nerous  devotion  to  country  so  character- 
istic of  the  south,  they  only  asked  if  the 
rights  ot  any  portion  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens had  been  invaded;  and  when  told 
that  northern  ships  and  New  England  sea- 
men had  been  arrested  on  the  common 
highway  of  nations,  they  felt  that  the  hon- 
or of  theirwoountry  was  assailed;  and  act- 
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ing  on  that  exalted  sentiinent  *'  which  feeU 
a  stain  like  a  wound/'  they  resolved  to  seek, 
in  open  war,  lor  a  redress  of  those  injuries 
which  it  did  not  become  freemen  to  en- 
dure. Sir,  the  whole  south,  animated  as 
by  a  common  impulse,  cordially  united  in 
declaring  and  promoting  that  war.  South 
Carolina  sent  to  your  councils,  as  the  ad- 
vocates and  supporters  of  that  war,  the 
jK>biest  of  her  sons.  How  they  fulfilled 
that  trust  let  a  grateful  country  tell.  Not 
a  measure  was  adopted,  not  a  battle  fought, 
not  a  victory  won,  which  contributed,  in 
any  degree,  to  the  success  of  that  war,  to 
which  southern  councils  and  southern  valor 
did  not  lai^el^  contribute.  Sir,  since 
8outh  Carolina  is  assailed,  I  must  be  suf- 
fered to  speak  it  to  her  praise,  that  at  the 
very  moment  when,  in  one  quarter,  we 
hdfeud  it solemnlv proclaimed,  ''that  it  did 
not  become  a  religious  and  moral  people 
to  rejoice  at  the  victories  of  our  army  or 
our  navy,"  her  l^islature  unanimously 

'*  Re»oiotd,  That  we  will  cordially  sup- 
port the  government  in  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  until  a  peace  can  be 
obtained  on  honorable  terms,  and  we  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  every  privation  that 
may  be  required  of  us,  by  our  government, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object." 

South  Carolina  redeemed  that  pledge. 
She  threw  open  her  treasury  to  the  gov- 
ernments one  put  at  tJie  absolute  disposal 
of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  all  that 
she  possessed — ^her  men,  her  money,  and 
her  arms.  She  appropriated  half  a  million 
of  dollais^  on  her  own  account,  in  defence 
of  her  maritime  frontier,  ordered  a  brigade 
of  state  troops  to  be  raised,  and  when  left 
to  protect  herself  by  her  own  means,  never 
sunered  the  enemy  to  touch  her  soil,  with- 
out being  instantly  driven  off  or  captured. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  south — 
such  the  conduct  of  my  own  state  in  that 
dark  hour  ''  which  tried  men's  souls." 

When  I  look  back  and  contemplate  the 
spectacle  exhibited  at  that  time  in  another 
quarter  of  the  Union — ^when  I  think  of  the 
conduct  of  certain  portions  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  remember  the  part  which  was 
acted  on  that  memorable  occasion  by  the 

Siitical  associates  of  the  gentleman  from 
assachusetts — nay,  when  I  follow  that 
gentleman  into  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  listen  to  his  voice  during  the  darkest 
period  of  the  war,  I  am  inde^  astonished 
that  he  should  venture  to  touch  upon  the 
topics  which  he  has  introduced  into  this  de- 
bate. South  Carolina  reproached  by  Mas- 
sachusetts! And  from  wnom  does  this  ac- 
cusation come?  Not  from  the  democracy  of 
New  England ;  for  they  have  been  in  times 
past,  as  uiey  are  now,  the  friends  and  allies 
of  the  south.  No,  sir,  the  accusation 
comes  from  that  party  whose  acts,  during 
the  most  trying  and  eventful  period  of  our 
national  history,  wer^  of  such  a  character, 


that  their  own  legislature,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  actually  blotted  them  out  from  their 
records,  as  a  stain  upon  the  honor  of  the 
country.  But  how  can  they  ever  be  blot- 
ted out  from  the  recollection  of  any  one 
who  had  a  heart  to  feel,  a  mind  to  com- 
prehend, and  a  memorv  to  retain,  the 
events  of  that  day  1  Sir,  1  shall  not  attempt 
to  write  the  history  of  the  parijr  in  New 
England  to  which  I  have  alluded— the  war 

?arty  in  peace,  and  the  peace  party  in  war. 
hat  task  I  shall  leave  to  some  future  bio- 
^apher  of  Nathan  Dane,  and  I  doubt  not 
It  will  be  found  quite  easy  to  prove  that 
the  peace  party  of  Massachusetts  were  the 
only  defenders  of  their  country  during 
their  war,  and  actually  achieved  all  our 
victories  by  land  and  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time, sir,  and  until  that  history  shall  be 
written,  I  propose,  with  the  feeble  and 
glimmering  lights  which  I  possess,  to  re- 
view the  conduct  of  this  party,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war,  and  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  it. 

It  will  be  recollected,  sir,  that  our  great 
causes  of  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  were 
her  depredations  on  the  northern  com- 
merce, and  the  impressment  of  New  Eng- 
land seamen.  From  every  quarter  we  were 
called  upon  for  protection.  Importunate 
as  the  west  is  now  represented  to  be  on 
another '  subj  ect,  the  importunity  of  the 
east  on  that  occasion  was  far  greater.  I 
hold  in  my  hands  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
Here  are  petitions,  memorials,  and  remon- 
strances from  all  parts  of  New  England, 
setting  forth  the  injustice,  the  oppressions, 
the  depredations,  the  insults,  the  outrages 
committed  by  Great  Britain  against  the 
unofiending  commerce  and  seamen  of  New 
England,  and  calling  upon  Congress  for 
redress.  Sir,  I  cannot  stop  to  read  these 
memorials.  In  that  from  Boston,  after 
stating  the  alarming  and  extensive  con- 
demnation of  our  vessels  by  Great  Britain, 
which  threatened  "to sweep  our  commerce 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean,"  and  "  to  in- 
volve our  merchants  in  bankruptcy,"  they 
call  upon  the  government  "  to  assert  our 
rights,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
support  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
United  States. 

From  Salem  we  heard  a  language  still 
more  decisive  ;  they  call  explicitly  ior  "  an 
appeal  to  arms,"  and  pledge  their  lives  and 
property  in  support  or  any  measures  which 
Congress  mignt  adopt.  From  Newbury- 
port  an  appeal  was  made  ''  to  the  firmness 
and  justice  of  the  government  to  obtain  com  - 
pensation  and  protection."  It  was  here,  I 
think,  that,  when  the  war  was  declared,  it 
was  resolved  "  to  resist  our  own  govern- 
ment even  unto  blood."  (Olive  Branch, 
p.  101.) 

In  other  quarters  the  common  language  of 
that  day  was,  that  our  commerce  and  our 
seamen  were  entitled  to  protection ;  and  that 
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it  was  the  duty  of  thegovemment  to  afford 
it  at  every  hazard.  Tne  conduct  of  Great 
Britain,  we  were  then  told,  was  "  an  out- 
rage upon  our  national  independence." 
These  clamors,  which  commenced  as  early 
as  January,  1806,  were  continued  up  to 
1812.  In  a  message  from  the  governor  of 
one  of  the  New  England  States,  as  late  as 
the  10th  October,  1811,  this  language  is 
held :  "  A  manly  and  decisive  course  has 
become  indispensable ;  a  course  to  satisfy 
foreign  nations,  that,  while  we  desire 
peace,  we  have  tne  means  and  the  spirit  to 
repel  aggression.  We  are  false  to  our- 
selves when  our  commerce,  or  our  terri- 
torv.  is  invaded  with  impunity." 

Aoout  this  time,  however,  a  remarkable 
change  was  observable  in  the  tone  and 
temper  of  those  who  had  been  endeavoring 
to  force  the  country  into  a  war.  The  lan- 
guage of  complaint  was  changed  into  that 
of  insult,  and  calls  for  protection  converted 
into  reproaches.  ^^  Smoke,  smoke  I"  says 
one  writer ;  "  my  life  on  it,  our  executive 
has  no  more  idea  of  declaring  war  than 
my  grandmother."  The  committee  of 
ways  and  means,"  says  another,  "have 
come  out  with  their  Pandora's  box  of 
taxes,  and  yet  nobody  dreams  of  war." 
"Oonffress  do  not  mean  to  declare  war; 
they  dare  not."  But  why  multiplv  exam- 
ples ?  An  honorable  member  oi  the  other 
house,  from  the  city  of  Boston,  [Mr. 
Quincy,]  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  3d 
April,  1812,  says,  "Neither  promises, 
nor  threats,  nor  asseverations,  nor  oaths 
will  make  me  believe  that  you  will  ttq  to 
war.  The  navigation  states  are  sacrinced, 
and  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  country 
prostratea  by  fear  and  avarice."  "  You 
cannot,"  said  the  sam^  gentleman,  on 
another  occasion,  "  be  kicked  into  a  war." 

Well^  sir,  the  war  at  length  came,  and 
what  did  we  behold  ?  The  very  men  who 
had  been  for  six  years  clamorous  for  war, 
and  for  whose  protection  it  was  waged, 
became  at  once  equally  clamorous  against  it. 
They  had  received  a  miraculous  visitation; 
a  new  li^ht  suddenly  beamed  upon  their 
minds ;  tne  scales  fell  from  their  eyes,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  war  was  declared 
from  "  subserviency  to  France ; "  and  that 
Congress,  and  the  executive,  "had  sold 
themselves  to  Napoleon ; "  that  Great  Bri- 
tain had  in  fact  done  us  no  essential  in- 
jury;" that  she  was  "the  bulwark  of  our 
religion ; "  that  where  "  she  took  one  of 
our  ships,  she  protected  twenty ; "  and  that, 
if  Great  Britain  had  impressed  a  few  of 
our  seamen,  it  was  because  "  she  could  not 
distinguish  them  from  their  own."  And 
so  far  did  this  spirit  extend,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  legi'ilature  ac- 
tually fell  to  calculation,  and  discovered, 
to  their  infinite  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  world  besides,  that 
only  eleven  Massachusetts  sailors  had  ever 


been  impressed.    Never  shall  I  forget  the 
appeals  that  had  been  made  to  the  svmpa- 
thies  of  the  south  in  behalf  of  the  '^  thou- 
sands of  impressed  Americans,"  who  had 
been  torn  from  their  families  and  friends, 
and  immured  in  the  floating  dungeons  ci 
Britain."     The  most  touching   pictures 
were  drawn  of  the  hard  condition  of  the 
American  sailor,  "  treated  like  a  slave," 
forced  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  enemy, 
"  lashed  to  the  mast,  to  be  shot  at  like  a 
dog."    But,  sir,  the  very  moment  we  had 
taken  up  arms  in  their  defence,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  all  these  were  mere  '*  fictions 
of  the  brain ; "  and  that  the  whole  number 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  was    bat 
eleven;  and  that  even  these  had    been 
"  taken  by  mistake."    Wonderful  discor- 
ery  I    The  secretary  of  state  had  collected 
authentic  lists  of  no  less  than  six  thousand 
impressed  Americans.    Lord  Castlereagh 
himself  acknowledged   sixteen  hundr^ 
Calculations  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
found   on    board   of  the  Guerriere,   the 
Macedonian,  the  Java,  and  other  British 
ships,  (captured  by  the  skill  and  gallantry 
of  those  neroes  whose  achievements  are 
the  treasured  monuments  of  their  coun- 
try's glory,)  fixed  the  number  at  seven 
thousand ;  and  yet,  it  seems,  Massachusetts 
had  lost  but  eleven  I    Eleven  Massachu- 
settB  sailors  taken  bv  mistake  I    A  cause 
of  war  indeed  I    Their  ships  too,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  had  threatened  "  universal 
bankruptcy,"  it  was  discovered  that  Great 
Britain  was  their  friend  and  protector: 
where  she  had  taken  one  she  had  protected 
twenty."    Then  was  the  discovery  made, 
that  subserviency  to  France,  hostility  to 
commerce,  "  a  determination,  on  the  pari 
of  the  south  and  west,  to  breals  down  the 
Eastern  States,"  and  especially  as  reported 
by  a  committee  of  the  Massacnusetts  legis- 
lature) "  to  force  the  sons  of  commerce  to 
populate  the  wilderness,"  were  the  true 
causes  of  the  war."      (Olive  Branch,  pp. 
134,  291.)    But  let  us  look  a  little  fiirther 
into  the  conduct  of  the  peace  party  of  New 
England  at  that  important  crisis.    What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  might  have  ex- 
isted as  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  country 
had  a  right  to  expect,  that,  when  once  in- 
volved m  the  contest,  all  America  would 
have  cordially  united  in  its  support.    Sir, 
the  war  effected,  in  its  progress,  a  union  of 
all  parties  at  the  south.    But  not  so  in 
New   England;   there  great  eflbrts  were 
made  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
oppose  it.     Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
embarrass  the  fin|t,ncial  operations  of  tho 
government,  to  prevent  the  enlistment  of 
troops,  to  keep  back  the  men  and  money 
of  New  England  from  the  service  of  the 
Union,  to  force  the  president  from  his  seat 
Yes,  sir,  "  the  Island  of  Elba,  or  a  halter ! " 
were  the  alternatives  they  presented  to  the 
excellent  and  venerable  James  Madison. 
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Sir,  the  war  was  further  opposed  by  openly 
cazrying  on  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy, 
by  permitting  that  enemy  to  establish  her- 
self on  the  very  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and 
by  0{>ening  a  free  trade  between  Ureat 
Britain  and  America,  with  a  separate  cus- 
tom house.  Yes,  sir,  those  who  cannot 
endure  the  thought  uiat  we  should  insist 
on  a  free  trade,  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
could,  without  scruple,  claim  and  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  carrying  on  a  free  trade 
^with  the  enemy  in  a  time  of  war ;  and 
finally  by  getting  up  the  renowned  "  Hart- 
ford Convention/'  and  preparing  the  way 
for  an  open  resistance  to  tne  government, 
and  a  separation  of  the  states.  Sir,  if  I  am 
asked  for  the  proof  of  those  things,  I  fear- 
lessly appeal  to  the  contemporary  history, 
to  the  public  documents  of  the  country,  to 
the  recorded  opinion  and  acts  of  public 
assemblies,  to  the  declaration  and  acKnow* 
led^ments,  since  made,  of  the  executive 
and  legislature  of  Massachusetts  herself.* 

Sir,  the  time  has  not  been  allowed  me  to 
trace  this  subject  through,  even  if  I  had 
been  disposed  to  do  so.  But  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  referring  to  one  or  two  docu- 
ments, which  have  uillen  in  m^  way  since 
this  debate  began.  I  read,  sir,  from  the 
Olive  Branch  of  Matthew  Carey,  in  which 
are  collected  "  the  actings  and  aoings  "  of 
the  peace  party  in  New  England,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  embaigo  and  the 
war.  1  know  the  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  respect  the  high  authority  of  his 
political  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  the 
great  cause  of  **  domestic  industry." 

In  p.  801,  et  seq.,  309  of  this  work,  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  measures  adopted 
in  3iaasachusets  during  the  war.  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  embarrassing  tne  financial 
operations  of  the  government,  by  prevent- 
ing loans,  and  thereby  driving  our  rulers 
firom  their  seats,  and  forcing  the  country 


*  In  answer  to  an  addreas  of  QoTemor  Euatls,  denonno- 
lag  the  condoRt  of  the  iteace  party  during  th«  wa^  the 
Honae  of  BeprcMntatiTes  of  Maatachusetts,  in  Jane, 
l82S,  eay,  **The  chango  of  the  political  eentimenta 
erinced  in  the  late  elections  forma  Indeed  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  our  commonwealth.  It  Is  the  triumph  of 
reason  oTer  passion;  of  patriotism  over  party  spirit 
Sfaasachvaetts  haa  returned  to  her  first  love,  and  is  no 
lonser  a  stranger  in  the  Union.  We  rejoice  that  though, 
dnnng  the  last  war,  sncli  measures  were  mlopted  In  this 
■tate  aa  occaaioaed  double  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  of 
Ufa,  covered  the  friends  of  the  nation  with  humiliation 
and  mourning,  and  fixed  a  stain  on  the  page  of  our  his- 
tory, a  redeeming  spirit  has  at  length  arisen  to  take  away 
our  reproach,  and  restore  to  us  our  good  name,  our  rank 
among  our  aiater  states,  and  our  Just  influence  in  the 
Union. 

**ThoQgh  we  would  not  renew  contentions,  or  irritate 
wantonly,  we  believe  that  there  are  cases  when  it  is 
pecoisary  we  should  '  wound  to  heal.'  And  we  consider 
it  among  the  first  duties  of  the  friends  of  our  national 
government,  on  thia  return  of  power,  to  disavow  the  un- 
warrantaUe  coune  pursued  by  this  state,  during  the  late 
war,  and  to  hold  up  the  measures  of  that  perioid  as  bea- 
cons; that  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  may 
^nn  that  career  which  must  inevitably  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  the  individual  or  party  who  pursues  it; 
and  may  learn  the  Important  lesson,  that,  in  all  times, 
the  path  of  duty  ia  the  path  of  safety ;  and  that  It  is  never 
dangeBona  to  nJly  around  the  standard  of  our  country." 


into  a  dishonorable  peace.  It  appears  that 
the  Boston  banks  commenced  an  operation, 
by  which  a  run  was  to  be  made  upon  all 
the  banks  of  the  south  ;  at  the  same  time 
stopping  their  own  discounts ;  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  produce  a  sudden  and  almost 
alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  universal  distress  over  the 
whole  country — *'a  distress  which  they 
£uled  not  to  attribute  to  the  unholy  war." 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  system  car- 
ried, that  it  appears,  from  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  Boston  banks,  made 
up  in  January,  1814,  that  with  nearly 
$0,000,000  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  they 
had  but  $2,000,000  of  bills  in  circulation. 
It  is  added  by  Carey,  that  at  this  very  time 
an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  in  Brit- 
ish government  bills,  for  which  specie  was 
sent  to  Canada,  for  the  payment  of  the 
British  troops,  then  laying  waste  our  north- 
ern frontier ;  and  this  too  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  New  England  Bbips,  sailing 
under  British  licenses,  (a  trade  declared  to 
be  lawfril  by  the  courts  both  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Massachusetts,^)  were  supplying 
with  provisions  those  very  armies  destinea 
for  the  invasion  of  our  own  shores.  Sir, 
the  author  of  the  Olive  Branch,  with  a 
holy  indignation,  denounces  these  acts  as 
^^treasonable;"  "giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy."  I  shall  not  follow  his  ex- 
ample. But  I  will  ask,  With  what  justice 
or  proprie^  can  the  south  be  accused  of 
disloyalty  from  that  quarter  ?  If  we  had 
any  evidence  that  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  admonished  his  brethren  then, 
he  might,  with  a  better  grace,  assume  the 
office  of  admonishing  us  now. 

When  I  look  at  the  measures  adopted  in 
Boston,  at  that  day,  to  deprive  the  govern- 
ment of  the  necessary  means  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  thint  of  the  success  ana 
the  consequences  of  these  measures,  I  feel 
my  pride,  as  an  American,  humbled  in  the 
dust  Hear,  sir,  the  language  of  that  day. 
I  read  fromjpages  301  and  802  of  the  Olive 
Branch.  "  Let  no  man  who  wishes  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  by  active  means,  by  vote,  or 
lending  money,  dare  to  prostrate  himself 
at  the  altar  on  the  fast  day."  "  Will  fede- 
ralists subscribe  to  the  loan?  W^ill  they 
lend  money  to  our  national  rulers?  It  is 
impossible.  First,  because  of  princii)le, 
and  secondly,  because  of  principal  and  in- 
terest." "  Do  not  prevent  the  abusers  of 
their  trust  from  becoming  bankrupt.  Do 
not  prevent  them  from  becoming  odious  to 
the  public,  and  being  replaced  by  better 
men.^'  "  Any  federalist  who  lends  money 
to  government  must  go  and  shake  hands 
witn  James  Madison,  and  claim  fellowship 
with  Felix  Grundy,"  (I  beg  pardon  of 
my  honorable  friend  from  Tennessee— but 

•  2d  DodBon*s>WM«7  {U»pftt»^4S.    13t^  Haw.  Bo- 
porta,  26.       •  '         .,..:: 
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he  is  in  good  company.  I  had  thought  it  was 
*'  James  Madison,  Felix  Grundy,  and  the 
devil.")  Let  him  no  more  ''call  himself 
a  federalist,  and  a  friend  to  his  country : 
he  will  be  called  bj  others  infamous/'  &c. 

Sir,  the  spirit  of  the  people  sunk  under 
ihese  appeals.  Such  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  them  on  the  public  mind,  that 
the  venr  agents  of  the  government  (as  ap- 
pears irom  their  pubUc  advertisements, 
now  before  me)  could  not  obtain  loans 
without  a  pledge  that  "  the  names  of  the 
subscribers  should  not  be  known."  Here 
are  the  advertisements :  **  The  names  of  all 
jubscribers "  (say  Gilbert  and  Dean,  the 
brokers  employed  by  government)  "  shall 
be  known  only  to  the  undersigned."  As  if 
those  who  came  forward  to  aid  their  coun- 
try, in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need,  were 
engaged  in  some  dark  and  foul  conspiracy, 
they  were  assured  "  that  their  names  should 
not  be  known."  Can  any  thing  show  more 
conclusively  the  unhappy  state  of  public 
feeling  which  prevailea  at  that  day  than 
this  single  fact?  Of  the  same  character 
with  these  measures  was  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts  in  withholding  her  militia 
from  the  service  of  the  Unit^  States,  and 
devising  measures  for  withdrawing  her 
quota  or  the  taxes,  thereby  attempting,  not 
mereljto  cripple  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, but  actually  depriving  the  government 
(as  £Bur  as  depended  upon  her)  of  all  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war — of  the  bone, 
and  muscle,  and  sinews  of  war — "  of  man 
and  steel — ^the  soldier  and  his  sword."  But 
it  seems  Massachusetts  was  to  reserve  her 
resources  for.  herself— she  was  to  defend 
and  protect  her  own  shores.  And  how  was 
that  duty  performed?  In  some  places  on 
the  coast  neutrality  was  declared,  and  the 
enemy  was  suffered  to  invade  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts,  and  allowed  to  occupy  her 
territory  until  the  peace,  without  one  ef- 
fort to  rescue  it  from  his  grasp.  Nay,  more 
—while  our  own  government  and  our 
rulers  were  considered  as  enemies,  the 
troops  of  the  enem^  were  treated  like 
friends — ^the  most  intimate  commercial  re- 
lations were  established  with  them,  and 
maintained  up  to  the  peace.  At  this  dark 
period  of  our  national  affairs,  where  was 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts?  How 
were  his  political  associates  employed  ? 
"Calculating  the  value  of  the  Union?" 
Yes,  sir,  tbat  was  the  propitious  moment, 
when  our  country  stood  alone,  the  last 
hope  of  the  world,  struggling  for  her  ex- 
istence against  the  colossal  power  of  Great 
Britain.  "  concentrated  one  mighty  effort 
to  crusn  us  at  a  blow ;"  that  was  uie  chosen 
hour  to  revive  the  grand  scheme  of  build- 
ing up  "a  great  northern  confederacy" 
— a  scneme  which,  it  is  stated  in  the  work 
before  me,  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1796,  and  which  appears  never  to 
have  been  entirely  abandoned. 


In  the  language  of  the  writera  of  tluit 
day,  (1796,)  ''rather  than  have  a  oonstita- 
tion  such  as  the  anti-federalists  were  con- 
tending for,  (such  as  we  are  now  contend* 
ing  for,)  the  Union  ought  to  be  dissolved ; " 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  meaaorc^ 
the  same  methods  were  resorted  to  tbea 
that  have  always  been  relied  on  for  that 
purpose,  exciting  prejudice  againat    thff 
south.     Yes,  sir.  our  northern  brethreo 
were  then  told,    that  if  the  negroea  were 
good  for  food,  their  southern  masters  would 
claim  the  right  to  destroy  them  at  pleasxiieu" 
(OUve  Branch,  p.  267.)    Sir,  in  1814,  all 
these  topics  were  revived.    i^;ain  we  hear 
of  "  northern  confederacy."    "  The  slave 
states  by  themselves ; "  "  the  mountains  ara 
the  natural  boundary ; "  we  want  neither 
"  the  counsels  nor  the  power  of  the  west,' 
&c.,  &c.  ^  The  papers  teemed  with  accnaa- 
tions  against  the  south  and  the  ytest,  and 
the  calls  for  a  dissolution  of  all  oonnectioii 
with  them  were  loud  and  strong.  ^  I  cannot 
consent  to  go  through  the  disgusting  details. 
But  to  show  the  height  to  which  the  ^iiit 
of  disaffection  was  earned,  I  will  take  you 
to  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  and  show 
you  that  sacred  plctce,  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  extension  of  "  peace  on  eaitk 
and  good  will  towards  men."  where  "  one 
day^s  truce  ought  surely  to  oe  allowed  to 
the  dissensions  and  animosities  of  man- 
kind," converted  into  ajierce  arena  ofpo" 
litical  strife,  where,  from  the  lips  or  the 
priest,  stanaing  between  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  there  went  forth  the  most  tarrible 
denunciations  against  all  who  should  be 
true  to  their  country  in  the  hour  of  her 
utmost  need. 

"  If  you  do  not  wish,"  said  a  reverend 
clergyman,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  23d  cf  Julv,  1812,  "  to  become 
the  slaves  of  those  wno  own  slaves,  and 
who  are  themselves  'the  slaves  of  fVench 
slaves,  you  must  either,  in  the  language  of 
the  day  f  CUT  the  connection  or  so  &r  alter 
the  national  compact  as  to  insure  to  your- 
selves a  due  share  in  the  government." 
(Olive  Branch,  p.  319.)  "The  Union," 
says  the  same  writer,  (p.  320,)  "has  been 
long  since  virtually  dissolved,  and  it  is  full 
time  that  this  part  of  the  disunited  states 
should  take  care  of  itself." 

Another  reverend  gentleman,  pastor  of 
a  church  atMedford,  (p.  321,)  issues  his  ana- 
thema— "Let  him  stand  aooubsed " — 
against  all.  all  who  by  their  "  personal  servi- 
ces," for  "  loans  of  money,"^"  conversation," 
or  "  writing,"  or  "  influence,"  give  counte- 
nance or  support  to  the  righteous  war,  in 
the  following  terms :  "  That  man  is  an  ac* 
complice  in  the  wickedness — ^he  loads  his 
conscience  with  the  blackest  crimes — he 
brings  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  soul,  and 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  law,,  he  isu 

MURDERER." 

One  or  two  more  quotations,  8ir»  and  I 


naoKxitl 
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shall  have  done.  A  reverend  doctor  of  di- 
vinitf  y  the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Byfield, 
MasBachafle&s,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1814, 
thus  addreeses  his  flock,  (p.  821:)  "The 
Israelites  hecame  weary  of  yielding  the 
fireit  of  their  labor  to  pamper  tneir  splendid 
tvrants.  They  left  their  i)oliticai  woe^ 
rHBY  8EPARATED;  where  is  our  Moses  f 
Where  the  rod  of  his  miracles?  Where 
is  onr  Aaron  ?  Alas  t  no  voice  from  the 
Inrning  bosh  has  directed  them  here." 

**  We  must  trample  on  the  mandates  of 
despotism,  or  remain  slaves  forever," 
(p.  822.)  "You  must  drag  the  chains  of 
Virginian  despotism,  unless  you  discover 
some  other  mode  of  escape."  "Those 
Western  States  which  have  been  violent 
for  this  abominable  war — those  states 
which  have  thirsted  for  blood — Grod  has 
given  them  blood  to  drink,"  (p.  8280  Mr. 
Fresident  I  can  go  no  further.  The  re- 
cords of  the  day  are  full  of  such  sentiments, 
issued  from  the.  press,  spoken  in  public  as- 
semblies, poured  out  from  the  sacred  desk. 
GkMl  forbid,  sir,  that  I  should  charge  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  with  participating 
in  tnese  sentiments.  The  south  and  the 
west  had  there  th^ir  friends — ^men  who 
stood  by  their  countrv,  though  encom- 
passed all  around  by  their  enemies.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Silsbee) 
was  one  of  them ;  the  senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Foot)  was  another;  and 
there  are  others  now  on  this  floor.  The 
sentiments  I  have  read  were  the  sentiments 
of  a  party  embracing  the  political  associ- 
ates of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
If  they  could  only  be  found  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  in  a  few  occasional  pam- 
phlets, issu^  by  men  of  intemperate  feel- 
ing, I  should  not  consider  them  as  aflbrd- 
ing  any  evidence  of  the  opinions  even  of 
the  peace  party  of  New  England.  But, 
sir,  tney  were  the  common  language  of  that 
day;  they  pervaded  the  whole  land;  they 
were  issuea  from  the  legislative  hall,  from 
the  pulpit,  and  the  press.  Our  books  are 
ftill  of  them ;  and  there  is  no  man  who  now 
hears  me  but  knows  that  they  were  the 
sentiments  of  a  party,  by  whose  members 
they  were  promulgated.  Indeed,  no  evi- 
dence of  this  would  seem  to  be  required 
beyond  the  fact  that  such  sentiments  found 
their  way  even  into  the  pulpits  of  New 
EnglUnd.  What  must  be  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  where  any  respectable  clergy- 
man would  venture  to  preach,  and  to  print, 
sermons  containing  the  sentiments  I 
have  quoted?  I  doubt  not  the  piety 
or  moral  worth  of  these  gentlemen.  I  am 
told  they  were  respectable  and  pious  men. 
But  they  were  men,  and  they  "  Kindled  in 
a  common  blaze."  And  now,  sir,  I  must 
be  sofiered  to  remark  that,  at  this  awful 
and  melancholy  period  of  our  national  his- 
tory, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  DOW  manifests  so  great  a  devotion  to 


the  Union,  and  so  much  anxiety  lest  it 
should  be  endangered  from  the  south,-  was 
"  with  his  brethren  in  Israel."  He  saw 
all  these  things  passing  before  his  eyes — 
he  heard  these  sentiments  uttered  all 
around  him.  I  do  not  charge  that 
gentleman  with  any  participation  m  these 
acts,  or  with  approving  of  these  sentiments. 
But  I  will  ask,  why,  if  he  was  animated 
by  the  same  sentiments  then  which  he  now 

Srofesses,  if  he  can  "  au^ur  disunion  at  a 
istance,  and  snuff  up  rebellion  in  every 
tainted  breeze,"  why  did  he  not,  at  that  day. 
exert  his  great  talents  and  acknowledged 
influence  with  the  political  associates  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  then, 
as  now,  looked  up  to  him  for  guidance  ana 
direction,  in  allaying  this  general  excite- 
ment, in  pointing  out  to  his  deluded  friends 
the  value  of  the  Union,  in  instructing  them 
that,  instead  of  looking  "  to  some  prophet 
to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt," 
they  should  become  reconciled  to  tneir 
brethren,  and  unite  with  them  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  just  and  necessary  war  ?  Sir,  t£e 
gentleman  must  excuse  me  for  saving,  that 
if  the  records  of  our  country  afiforded  any 
evidence  that  he  had  pursued  such  a 
course,  then,  if  we  could  pnd  it  recorded 
in  the  history  of  those  times,  that,  like  the 
immortal  Dexter,  he  had  breasted  that 
miffhty^  torrent  which  was  sweeping 
bejfore  it  all  that  was  ^eat  and  valuable  in 
our  political  institutions — ^if  like  him  he 
had  stood  by  his  country  in  opposition  to 
his  party,  sir,  we  would,  like  little  children, 
listen  to  his  precepts,  and  abide  by  his 
counsels. 

As  soon  as  the  public  mind  was  suffi- 
cientlv  prepared  for  the  measure,  the  cele- 
brated Hartford  Convention  was^otup; 
not  as  the  act  of  a  few  unauthorized  individ- 
uals, but  by  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts;  and, as  has  oeen 
shown  by  the  able  historian  of  that  con- 
vention, in  accordance  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  party  of  which  it  was  the 
organ.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  call 
in  question  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen 
who  composed  that  assembly.  I  knew 
many  of  them  to  be  in  private  life  accom- 
plished and  honorable  men,  and  I  doubt 
not  there  were  some  among  them  who  did 
not  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
their  proceeding.  I  will  even  go  further, 
and  say,  that  if  the  authors  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  believed  that  "  gross,  de- 
liberate, and  palpable  violations  of  the 
constitution  "  had  taken  place,  utterly  de- 
structive of  their  rights  and  interests,  I 
should  be  the  last  man  to  deny  their  ri^t 
to  resort  to  any  constitutional  measures 
for  redress.  But,  sir,  in  any  view  of  the 
case,  the  time  when  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  convention  assembled, 
as  well  as  the  measures  recommended, 
render   their    conduct^   in   my   opinion 
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wholly  indefensible.  Let  us  contemplate, 
for  a  moment,  the  spectacle  then  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  the  world.  I  will  not  so 
over  the  disasters  of  the  war,  nor  describe 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  goyemment 
was  involved.    It  will  be  recollected  that 


It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
further,  or  to  ask  what  would  have  been 
the  next  chapter  in  this  history,  if  the 
measures  recommended  had  been  carried 
into  effect;  and  if,  with  the  men  and 
money  of  New  England  withheld  frofm  the 


its  credit  was  nearly  gone,  Washington^ government  of  the  United  States,  sha  had 
had  fallen,  the  whole  coast  was  blockaded,  ^een  withdrawn  from  the  war ;  if  New  Gr- 


and an  immense  force,  collected  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  about  to  make  a  de- 
scent, which  it  was  supposed  we  had  no 
means  of  resisting.    In  tnis  awfiil  state  of 
our  public  affairs,  when  the  government 
seemed  almost  to  oe  tottering  on  its  base, 
when  Great  Britain,  relieved  from  all  her 
other  enemies,  had  proclaimed  her  purpose 
of  ''  reducing  us  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion." we  beheld  the  peace  party  of  New 
England  (in  the  language  of  the  work  be- 
fore us)  pursuing  a  course  calculated  to  do 
more  injury  to  their  country,  and  to  ren- 
der England  more  effective  service  than  all 
her  armies."    Those  who  could  not  find  it 
in  their  hearts  to  rejoice  at  our  victories 
sang  Te  Deum  at  the  King's  Chapel  in 
Boston,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons.   Those  who  could  not  consent  to 
illuminate  their  dwellings  for  the  capture 
of  the  Guerriere  could  give  no  visible 
tokens  of  their  Joy  at  the  fall  of  Detroit 
The  ''beacon  nres"  of  their  hills  were 
lighted  up,  not  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  friends,  but  as  signals  to  the  enemv ; 
and  in  the  gloomy  hours  of  midnight,  the 
very  lights  burned  blue.    Such  were  the 
dark  and  portentous  signs  of  the  times, 
which  ushered  into  being  the  renowned 
Hartford   Conventien.     That  convention 
met,  and,  from  their  proceedings,  it  ap- 
pears that  their  chief  object  was  to  keep 
back  the  money  and  men  of  New  England 
from  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  to  ef- 
fect radical  changes  in  the  government — 
changes  that  can  never  be  effected  without 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  look  at  their  proceed- 
ings. I  read  from  ''A  Short  Account  of 
the  Hartford  Convention,'*  (written  by 
one  of  its  members,)  a  very  rare  book,  of 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  obtain  a  copy.  [Here  Mr.  H.  read 
from  the  proceedings.*] 

*  Itappoan  at  p.  6  of  the  "Aooonnt**  that  hy  a  Tote  of 
the  Hoase  of  Represontatires  of  Maasachuaetta,  (260  to 
800 )  delegates  to  this  oonventioa  were  ordered  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  ooQBult  upon  the  aat^ect  "of  their  public 
gfiemnoea  and  oonceraaf"  and  upon  **  the  beat  meana  of 
preaenring  their  reaunroea,**  and  for  procuring  a  reviaion 
of  the  conatitution  of  the  United  Statea,  "  more  eflbctu- 
ally  to  aecnre  the  support  and  attachment  of  all  the 
people,  by  placing  all  upon  the  baaia  of  fair  repraon- 
tation." 

The  conTention  aaaembled  at  Hartford  on  the  15th 
Peoembor,  1M14.    On  the  next  day  it  waa 

B*$olved^  That  the  moat  inviolable  aecrecy  ahall  be  ob- 
aorved  by  each  member  of  thia  convention,  including  the 
aecretary,  aa  to  all  pmpoaltiona,  dehatea,  and  proceeSngs 
thereof;  until  ttJa  injunction  ahall  be  auapended  or  al- 
tered. 

On  the  24th  of  I>ecember,  the  committee  appointed  to 
fvaparaand  report  a  genaral  pcq|eofc  of  moh  nwMarea  m 


leans  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my; and  if,  without  troops  and  almost 
destiiute  of  money,  the  Southern  aad  the 
Western  States  had  been  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  for  the  prosecutioa  of 
the  war,  and  the  recoveiy  of  New  Orleans 
Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  iasue 
of  the  contest,  the  Union  must  have  be^ 
dissolved.  But  a  wise  and  just  Providenoe, 
which  "shapes  our  ends,  roughhew  them 
aa  we  will,^'  3^^^  ^  ^^^  victory,  and 
crowned  our  enSrts  with  a  glorious  peace. 
The  ambassadors  of  Hartfora  were  seen  re- 
tracing their  steos  frx)m  Washington,  **  the 
bearers  of  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.^* 
Courage  and  patriotism  triumphed — the 
oount^  was  saved — ^the  Union  was  pre* 
served.  And  are  we,  Mr.  President,  who 
stood  by  our  country  then,  who  threw  opes 
our  coffers,  who  bared  our  bosoms,  who 
freely  perilled  all  in  that  conflict^  to  be  re- 
proached with  want  of  attachment  to  tiie 
Union?  If,  sir,  we  are  to  have  lessons  ol 
patriotism  read  to  us,  thev  must  come  from 
a   different  quarter.    The  senator  from 

may  be  proper  for  the  conyention  to  adopti  nportid 
among  other  things, — 

"  1.  That  it  waa  expedient  to  reooinmend  to  the  ygi»> 
latnrea  of  the  atatea  the  adoption  of  the  moat  niitwtiial 
and  decidve  meaauree  to  protect  the  militia  of  the  dtatoa 
flrom  the  uaur{)ation8  contained  in  tlieae  proceed^nsa" 
[The  proceedinga  of  Congreaa  and  the  emcutivib  iu  rda' 
lion  to  the  militia  and  the  war.] 

**  2.  That  it  waa  expedient  also  to  prepare  a  atatement, 
exhibiting  the  neceeaity  which  the  improvidence  mx»A  iD> 
ability  of  the  general  government  have  impoeed  ojioq  the 
atatoa  of  providing  for  their  own  defence,  aad  the  ia- 
poeaibility '  of  tlieir  discharging  thia  duty,  aalat  the 
aame  time  ftilfiUiug  the  requiaitfona  of  the  geih»ral  goe> 
emment,  and  alao  to  recommend  to  the  legiaiatnraa  of  the 
aoveral  statea  to  make  proviaion  for  mutual  de&noe,  and 
to  make  an  earnest  application  to  the  govenunfincof  tiM 
United  Statea,  with  a  view  toanne  anrangemeA  whereby 
the  atate  may  be  enabled  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  taxef 
levied  by  Congreaa,  for  the  purpoae  of  eelf-defnioe.  and 
for  the  reimbursement  of  eaqMuaea  already  tnjunA  oa 
•ooonntof  the  United  Statea. 

**3.  That  it  ia  expedient  to  recommend  to  tl«  aeveral 
itate  legialaturea  certain  amondmenta  to  the  oowwIltatioB, 
Tix.. — 

**  That  the  power  to  declare  or  make  war,  b)  the  Cba- 
greea  of  the  United  Statea,  be  reatricted. 

**  That  It  la  expedient  to  attempt  to  nuke  pnvlakm  for 
reatraining  Oongreaa  in  the  exOTcieaof  an  mliniltod 
power  to  make  new  atatea,  and  admit  them  into  the 
tJnion. 

"That  an  amendment  be  prepoied  reepeetijg  riavv 
repreeentatioB  and  slave  taxation." 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1814,  it  mm  propoeed  "  that 
ttie  capacity  of  naturalimd  citiiena  to  hold  o£Bc8s«f  trort; 
honor,  or  profit  ouglit  to  be  reatrained,**  lo. 

The  anbeeqneot  proc<>edinga  are  not  given  at  larxe^ 
But  it  aeema  that  the  report  of  the  committee  wee  adtMCed, 
and  alao  a  reoommendatlon  of  certain  meeanrea  («i  the 
character  of  which  we  are  not  informed)  to  the  statea  for 
their  mutual  defence ;  and  having  voted  that  the  li\Jano 
tlon  of  aecrecy,  in  regard  to  all  the  debatea  aad  preeeedf 
inga  of  the  oonveution,  (except  ao  fiir  ea  rdatea  to  thi 
report  finally  ad<i^ted,)  be  continued,  the  convention  ad 
Joumed  iifntf  die.  but  aa  waa  auppoaed,  to  1 
circwiatancwi  ahould  reqaire  it.   ■ 
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HaasachusettSy  who  Ib  now  so  Bensitiye 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Union, 
seems  to  have  a  memory  forgetful  of  the 
political  eyents  that  have  passed  away.  I 
must  therefore  refresh  his  recollection  a 
little  further  on  these  subjects.  The  his- 
tory of  disunion  has  been  written  by*  one 
whose  authority  stands  too  high  with  the 
American  people  to  be  questioned ;  I  mean 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  know  not  how  the 
ffentleman  may  receive  this  authority. 
When  that  great  and  good  man  occupied 
the  presidential  chair,  I  believe  he  com- 
manded no  portion  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
spec*. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  celebrated  pamph- 
let on  the  emoargo,  in  which  language  is 
held,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which 
my  respect  for  his  memory  will  prevent  me 
from  reading,  unless  any  gentleman  should 
call  for  it.  lout  the  senator  from  Mfussa- 
chusetts  has  since  joined  in  singing  hosan- 
nas  to  his  name;  he  has  assisted  at  his 
apotheosis,  and  has  fixed  him  as  "  a  bril- 
liant star  in  the  clear  upper  sky."  I  hope, 
therefore,  he  is  now  prepared  to  receive 
with  deference  and  respect  the  high  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Memoirs,  which  has  just  issued  &oin 
the  press,  we  have  the  following  history  of 
disunion  frt)m  the  pen  of  that  illustrious 
statesman:  ''Mr.  Adams  called  on  me 
pending  the  embargo,  and  while  endeavors 
were  making  to  obtain  its  repeal :  he  spoke 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  our  confederacy  with  the  restraints  of 
the  embargo  then  existing,  and  their  rest- 
lessness under  it;  that  there  was  nothing 
which  mi^ht  not  be  attempted  to  rid  them- 
selves of  It;  that  he  haa  information  of 
the  most  unquestionable  authority,  that 
certain  citizens  of  the  Eastern  States  (I 
think  he  named  Massachusetts  particularly ) 
were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of  the 
British  government  the  object  of  which 
was  an  agreement  tnat  the  I^ew  England 
States  should  take  no  further  part  in  the 
war  (the  commercial  war.  the  *  war  of  re- 
strictions,' as  it  was  callea)  then  ^oing  on, 
and  that,  without  formally  declaring  their 
separation  from  the  Union,  they  should 
withdraw  from  all  aid  and  obedience  to 
them.  Sec.  From  that  moment,"  says  Mr. 
J..  **  I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it, 
[tne  embargo,]  and,  instead  of  effecting 
our  purpose  by  this  peaceful  measure,  we 
must  fight  it  out  or  break  the  Union."  In 
another  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  adds, "  1  doubt 
whether  a  single  fact  known  to  the  world 
will  carry  as  dear  conviction  to  it  of  the 
correctness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  treason- 
able views  of  the  federal  party  of  that  day, 
as  that  disclosed  by  this,  the  most  nefa- 
rious and  daring  attempt  to  dissever  the 
Union,  of  which  the  Hartford  Convention 
was  a  subsequent  chapter;  and  both  of 
these  having  failed,  consolidation  becomes 


the  fourth  chapter  of  the  next  book  of 
their  history.  But  this  opens  with  a  vast 
accession  oi  stren^h,  from  their  younger 
recruits^  who,  having  nothing  in  them  of 
the  feelings  and  principles  of  ^76,  now  look 
to  a  single  and  splendid  government,  &c.. 
riding  and  ruling  over  the  plundered 
ploughman  and  beggared  yeomanry."  (vol. 
IV.  pp.  419,  422.) 

The  last  chapter,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  of 
that  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct 
of  those  wno  are  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  consolidation ;  av,  sir,  that  very  con- 
solidation for  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  contending — ^tbe  exercise 
by  the  federal  geverment  of  powers  not 
delegated  in  relation  to  "  internal  improve- 
ments" and  '' the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures." And  why,  sir,  does  Mr.  Jefferson 
consider  consolidation  as  leading  directly 
to  disunion  7  Because  he  knew  that  the 
exercise,  by  the  federal  government,  of 
the  powers  contended  for,  would  make 
this  *'  a  government  without  limitation  of 
powers,"  the  submission  to  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  greater  evil  than  disunion  it- 
self. There  is  one  chapter  in  this  history, 
however,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  filled 
up ;  and  I  must  therefore  su^^ply  the  defi- 
ciency. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  protests 
made  by  New  England  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Ijouisiana.  In  relation  to  that  sub- 
ject, the  New  England  doctrine  is  thus  laid 
down  by  one  of  her  learned  doctors  of  that 
day,  now  a  doctor  of  laws,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  literary  institution  of  the  east^ 
I  mean  Josiah  Quincy,  president  of  Har- 
vard College.  I  quote  from  the  speech 
delivered  by  that  gentleman  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  on  the  occasion  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Louisiana  into  the  Union. 

'^  Mr.  Quincy  repeated  and  justified  a 
remark  he  had  made,  which,  to  save  all 
misapprehension,  he  had  committed  to 
writing,  in  the  following  words :  If  this  bill 
passes,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it  is 
virtually  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  that 
it  will  free  the  states  from  their  moral  obli- 
gation ;  and  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all^ 
so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare 
for  a  separation,  amicably  if  they  can, 
violently  if  they  must." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  all  the  remarks  I  have 
made  on  this  subject  are  intended  to  be 
exclusively  applied  to  a  party,  which  I 
have  described  as  the  "  peace  party  of  New 
England"— embracing  the  political  asso- 
ciates of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts — 
a  party  which  controlled  the  operations  of 
that  state  during  the  embargo  and  the  war, 
and  who  are  justly  chargeable  with  all  the 
measures  I  have  reprobated.  Sir,  nothing 
has  been  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to 
impeach  the  character  or  conduct  of  the 
people  of  New  England.  For  their  steady 
nabita  and  hardy  virtues  I  tnist  I  entev* 
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tain  a  becominff  respect  I  folly  subscribe 
to  the  truth  of  the  description  given  be- 
fore the  revolution,  by  one  whose  praise  is 
the  highest  eulogy,  **  that  the  perseverance 
of  Holland,  the  activity  of  France,  and  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English 
enteri)ri8e,  have  been  more  than  eaualled 
bv  this  recent  people."  The  haray  peo- 
ple of  New  England  of  the  present  day 
are  worthv  of  their  ancestors.  Still  less, 
Mr.  President,  has  it  been  my  intention  to 
say  anything  that  could  be  construed  into 
a  want  of  respect  for  that  party,  who, 
have  been  true  to  their  principles  in  the 
worst  of  times;  I  mean  tne  democracy  of 
New  England. 

Sir,  I  will  declare  that,  highly  as  I  appre- 
ciate the  democracy  of  the  south,  I  con- 
Hider  even  higher  praise  to  be  due  to  the 
democracy  of  New  England,  who  have 
maintained  their  principles  **  through  good 
and  through  evil  report^"  who,  at  every 
period  of  our  national  history,  have  stood 
up  manfully  for  "  their  country^  their  whole 
country,  and  nothing  but  their  country." 
In  the  great  political  revolution  of  '98, 
they  were  found  united  with  the  democracy 
of  the  south,  marching  under  the  banner 
of  the  constitution,  led  on  by  the  patriarch 
of  liberty,  in  search  of  the  land  of  politi- 
cal promise,  which  they  lived  not  only  to 
behold,  but  to  possess  and  to  enjoy.  Again, 
sir,  in  the  darkest  and  most  gfoomv  period 
of  the  war,  when  our  country  stood  single- 
handed  against "  the  conqueror  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  world,"-  when  all  about  and 
around  them  was  dark  and  dreary,  disas- 
trous and  discouraging,  they  stood  a  Spartan 
band  in  that  narrow  pass,  where  the  honor 
of  their  country  was  to  be  defended,  or  to 
find  its  grave.  And  in  the  last  great  strug- 
gle, involving,  as  we  believe,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, where  wwe  tne  democracy  of  New 
England?  Where  they  always  have  been 
found,  sir,  struggling  side  by  side,  with 
their  orethren  of  the  south  and  the  west 
£Dr  popular  rights,  and  assisting  in  that  tri- 
umph, by  which  the  man  of  the  people  was 
elevated  to- the  highest  office  in  tiieir  gift. 

Who,  then,  Mr.  President,  are  the  true 
friends  of  the  Union?  Those  who  would 
confine  the  federal  government  strictly 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  who  would  preserve  to  the  states 
and  the  people  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated ;  who  would  make  this  a  federal 
and  not  a  national  Union,  and  who,  ad- 
ministering the  government  in  a  spirit  of 
equal  justice,  would  make  it  a  blessing, 
and  not  a  curse.  And  who  are  its  ene- 
mies? Those  who  are  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation; who  are  constantly  stealing 
power  from  the  states,  and  adding  strength 
to  the  federal  government ;  who,  assuming 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdictiou  over  the 
states  and  the  people,  undertake  to  regu- 


late the  whole  industiy  and  capital  of  the 
country.     But,  sir,  of  all  descriptions  of 
men,  I  consider  those  as  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  Union,  who  sacrifice  the  equal  rights 
which  belong  to  ever^  member  of  the  con- 
federacy to  combinations  of  interested  ma- 
jorities, for  personal  or  political  objects. 
But  the  gentleman  apprehends   no   evil 
from  the  dependence  oi  the  states  on  the 
federal  government ;  he  can  see  no  danger 
of  corruption  from  the  influence  of  moner 
or  of  patronage.     Sir,  I  know  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  wise  saying  that  ^patron- 
age is  a  source  of  weakness ;"  and  m  sup- 
port of  that  maxim,  it  has  been  said,  that 
^'  every  ten  appointments  make  a  hundred 
enemies."     But  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think,  with  the  eloquent  and  sagacious 
orator  now  reposing  on  his  laurels  on  the 
banks  of  the  Itoanoke,  that  "  the  power  of 
conferring  favors  creates  a  crowd  of  de- 
pendants ;"  he  gave  a  forcible  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  remark,  when  he  told 
usr  of  the  effect  of  holding  up  the  savory 
morsel  to  the  eager  eves  or  the  hungry 
hounds  gathered  around  his  door.    It  mat- 
tered not  whether  the  gift  was  bestowed 
on  Towzer  or  Sweetlips,  "Tray,  Blanche,  or 
Sweetheart ;"  while  held  in  suspense,  they 
were  governed  by  a  nod,  and  when  the  mor- 
sel was  bestowed,  expectation  of  favors  of 
to-morrow  kept  up  the  subjection  oFto-day. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  de- 
nouncing what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
Carolina  doctrine,  has  attempted  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  the  idea  that  a  state  has  any 
constitutional  remedy,  by  the  exercise  of 
its  sovereign  authorily,  against  '^agroes, 
palpable,  and  deliberate  violation  of  the 
constitution."    He  calls  it  "an  idle"  or 
"  a  ridiculous  notion,"  or  something  to  that 
effect,  and  added,  that  it  would  make  the 
Union  a  "  mere  rope  of  sand."    Now,  sir, 
as  the  gentleman  nas  not  condescended  to 
enter  into  any  examination  of  the  question, 
and  has  been  satisfied  with  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  authority  into  the  soile,  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale  the  author^ 
ity  on  which  Soutn  Carolina  relies ;  and 
there,  for  the  present,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  leave  the  controversy.    The  South 
Carolina  doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  the  doc^ 
trine  contained  in  an  exposition  reported 
by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  in  De- 
cember, 1828,  and  published  by  their  au- 
thority, is  the  good  old  republican  doctrine 
of  '98--the    doctrine  of  the    celebrated 
"Virginia  Resolutions"  of  that  year,  and 
of  "  Madison's  Report "  of  '99,    It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
in  December,  '98,  took  into  consideration 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  then  considered 
by  all  republicans  as  a  gross  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  that  day  passed,  among  others^  the  ibl« 
lowing  resblutiona,^- 
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''  The  Qeneral  Aflaembly  doth  explicitlj 
and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the 
powers  of  the  federal  govemment^  as  re- 
salting  from  the  compact  to  which  the 
states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain 
sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  con- 
stituting that  compact,  as  no  further  valid 
than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that  in 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  danger* 
ous  exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted 
by  the  said  compact,  the  states  who  are 

Sarties  thereto  have  the  rights  and  are  in 
uty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arrestinjo^  the 
proffreas  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining, 
witnin  .their  respective  limits,  authorities, 
rights,  and  liberties,  belonging  to  them." 
In  addition  to  the  above  resolution,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  "  appealed 
to  the  other  states,  in  the  confidence  that 
they  would  concur  with  that  common- 
w^th,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  [the  alien 
and  sedition  laws]  are  unconstitutional, 
and  that  the  necessary-  and  proper  mea- 
sures would  be  taken  by  each  u>r  co-operat- 
ing with  Virginia  in  maintaining  un- 
impaired the  authorities,  rights,  ancTliber- 
ties  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or 
ix>  the  people." 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  New 
England  Dtates,  having,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
expressed  their  dinent  from  these  doc- 
trines, the  subject  came  up  again  for 
consiaeration  daring  the  session  of  1799, 
1800,  when  it  was  refenred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, by  whom  was  made  that  celebrated 
report  which  is  familiarly  known  as 
**  Madison's  Beport,'*  and  which  deserves 
to  last  as  long  as  the  constitution  itself.  In 
that  report  which  was  subseauently 
adopted  oy  tne  Ic^lature,  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  deliberately  re-examined^  and  the 
objections  urged  against  the  Vimnia  doc- 
trines carefrilly  considered.  Tne  result 
was,  that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  re- 
affinned  all  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
resolutions  of  1798,  and  issued  to  the  world 
that  admirable  report  which  has  stamped 
the  character  of  Mr.  Madison  as  the  pre- 
server of  that  constitution  which  he  nad 
contributed  so  largely  to  create  and  estab- 
lish. I  will  here  quote  from  Mr.  Madison's 
report  one  or  two  passages  which  bear 
more  immediately  on  the  point  in  contro- 
versy. "The  resolutions,  having  taken 
this  view  of  the  federal  compact,  proceed 
to  infer  *  that  in  case  of  a  deiioerate,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers, 
the  states  wno  are  parties  thereto  have  the 
right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
for  maintaining,  witnin  their  respective 
limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
appertaining  to  them.' " 

"  It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a 
plain  principle,  founded  in  common  sense. 


illustrated  by  common  practice,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  compacts,  that,  where 
resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal  superior 
to  the  authority  of  the  parties,  the  parties 
themselves  must  be  the  rightful  juages  in 
the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made 
has  been  pursued  or  violated.  The  con- 
stitution or  the  United  States  was  formed 
by  the  sanction  of  the  states,  given  by  each 
in  its  sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the 
stability  and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  au- 
thority, of  the  constitution,  that  it  rests 
upon  this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation. 
Tne  states,  then,  being  the  parties  to  the 
constitutional  compact,  and  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity,  it  loUows  of  necessity  that 
there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  au- 
thority, to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  wheth- 
er the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated, 
and  consequently  that,  as  the  parties  to  it^ 
they  must  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such 
questions  as  mav  be  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude  to  require  their  interposition." 

"The  resolution  has  guarded  against 
any  misapprehension  of  its  object  by  ex- 
pressly requiring  for  such  an  interposition 
*the  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  breach  of  the  constitution,  by 
the  exercise  of  powen  not  granted  by  it' 
It  must  be  a  case,  not  of  a  light  and  tran- 
sient nature,  but  of  a  nature  dangerous  to 
the  great  purposes  for  which  the  constitu- 
tion was  established. 

"  But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than 
guard  against  misconstructions,  by  ex- 
presslv  referring  to  cases  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  nature.  It  speci- 
fies the  obiect  of  the  interposition,  wnich 
it  contemplates,  to  be  solelv  that  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil  of  usurpation, 
and  of  maintaining  the  authorities,  rights, 
and  liberties  appertaining  to  the  states,  as 
parties  to  the  constitution. 

"From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  it 
would  seem  inconceivable  that  it  can  in- 
cur any  just  disapprobation  from  those 
who,  laying  aside  all  momentary  impress- 
ions, and  recollecting  the  genuine  source 
and  obiect  of  the  federal  constitution,  shall 
candidly  and  accurately  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the 
delibers^  exercise  of  dangerous  powers, 
palpably  withheld  by  the  constitution, 
could  not  justify  the  parties  to  it  in  inter- 
posing even  so  far  as  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  evU,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the 
constitution  itself,  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  parties  to  it,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  reliei^^from  usurped  power, 
and  a  direct  subversion  of  the  rights  speci- 
fied or  recoganized  under  all  the  state 
constitations,  as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our 
independence  itself  was  declared." 

I^t,  sir,  our  authorities  do  not  stop  here. 
The  state  of  Kentucky  responded  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  the  10th  of  November,  1798, 
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adopted  those  celebrated  resolutions,  well 
known  to  have  been  penned  by  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  or  American  Independ- 
ence. In  those  resolutions,  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky  declare^  "that  the  govern* 
ment  created  b^  this  compact  was  not 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself, 
since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion, 
and  not  the  constitution,  the  measure  of 
its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  compact  among  parties  having  no  com- 
mon judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right 
to  juage,  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress." 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature, 
the  subject  was  re-examined,  and  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1799,  the  resolutions  of 
the  preceding  year  were  deliberately  reaf- 
firmed, and  it  was,  among  other  things,  sol- 
emnlv  declared, — 

'That,  if  those  who  administer  the  gen- 
eral government  be  permitted  to  transgress 
the  limits  fixed  by  that  compact^  by  a  total 
disregard  to  the  special  del^ations  of 
power  therein  contained,  an  annihilation 
of  the  state  governments,  and  the  erection 
upon  their  ruins  of  a  general  consolidated 
government,  will  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
(]^uence.  That  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion contended  for  by  sundrv  of  the  state 
legislatures,  that  the  general  government 
is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  it^  stop  nothing  short 
of  despotism ;  since  the  discretion  of  those 
who  administer  the  government,  and  not 
the  constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of 
their  powers.  That  the  several  states  who 
formed  that  instrument,  being  sovereign 
and  independent,  have  tne  unquestionable 
right  to  judge  of  its  infraction,  and  that  a 
nullification,  by  those  sovereignties,  of  all 
unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that 
instrument,  is  tiie  rightful  remedy." 

Time  and   experience   confirmed    Mr. 
Jefferson's  opinion  on  this  all  important 

Eoint  In  tne  year  1821,  he  expressed 
imself  in  this  emphatic  manner :  ''It  is 
a  fatal  heresy  to  suppose  that  either  our 
state  governments  are  superior  to  the  fed- 
eral, or  the  federal  to  the  state ;  neither  is 
authorized  literally  to  decide  which  be- 
longs to  itself  or  its  copartner  in  govern- 
ment ;  in  differences  of  opinion,  between 
their  different  sets  of  public  servants,  the 
appeal  is  to  neither,  but  to  their  employ- 
ers peaceably  assembled  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  convention."  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  subject  has  been  so 
repeat^ly  and  so  solemnly  expressed,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  most 
fixed  and  settled  convictions  of  his  mind. 
In  the  protest  prepared  by  him  for  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  in  December,  1825, 
in  respect  to  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
federal  government  in  relation  to  the  tariff 
and  internal  improvements,  which  he  de- 


clares to  be  "  usurpations  of  the  powers  re> 
tained  by  the  states,  mere  inteipolati<Ris 
into  the  compact^  and  direct  infractioiis  <rf 
it)"  he  solemnly  reasserts  all  the  principlei 
of  the  Vimnia  Resolutions  of  '98,  i^otests 
against ''  mese  acts  of  the  federal  branch  of 
the  government  as  null  and  void,  and  de> 
Clares  that,  although  Virnnia  would  con- 
sider a  dissolution  of  the  union  as  amone 
the  greatest  calamities  that  could  beftU 
them,  yet  it  is  not  the  greatest.  Thei^  is 
one  yet  greater — submission  to  a  govern- 
ment of  milimited  powers.  It  is  only  when 
the  hope  of  this  snail  become  absolutely 
desperate,  that  further  forbearance  oonld 
not  be  indulged." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  written  about 
the  same  time,  he  says, — 

"  I  see  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest 
affliction,  the  rapid  strides  with  which  the 
federal  branch  of  our  government  is  ad- 
vancing towards  the  usurpation  of  all  the 
riffhts  reserved  to  the  states,  and  the  con- 
solidation in  itself  of  all  powers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  that  too  by  constmctioos 
which  leave  no  limits  to  their  powers,  &c 
Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
they  assume,  indefinitely,  that  also  ovcr 
agriculture  and  manu&ctures,  Ac  Under^ 
the  authority  to  establish  post  roads,  they'' 
claim  that  of  cutting  down  mountains  wt 
the  construction  of  roads,  and  digging 
canals,  &c.  And  what  is  our  resource  for 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution  f  Beasoa 
and  argument?  You  might  as  well  reomn 
and  arffue  with  the  marble  columns  encir- 
cling uiem,  he  Are  we  then  to  stand  ts 
our  arms  with  the  hot-headed  (Georgian? 
No:  [and  I  say  no,  and  South  Oaiolina  has 
said  no;]  that  must  be  the  last  resource. 
We  must  have  patience  and  long  endurance 
with  our  bretluen,  &c,  and  separate  fitmi 
our  companions  only  when  the  sole  altep- 
natives  left  are  a  dissolution  of  our  Vmon 
with  them,  or  submission.  Between  these 
two  evils,  when  we  mnst  make  a  choice, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation." 

8uch,  sir,  are  the  high  and  impodng  au- 
thorities in  support  of  ''  The  Carolina  doe- 
trine,"  which  IS,  in  fact  the  doctrine  of  the 
Virginia  Resolutions  or  1798. 

Sir,  at  that  day  the  whole  country  was 
divided  on  this  very  question.  It  formed 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  thefedetai 
and  republican  parties;  and  the  great  po* 
litical  revolution  whidi  then  took  place 
turned  upon  the  very  questions  involved  in 
these  resolutions.  That  ouestion  was  de- 
cided by  the  people,  and  oy  that  dedsion 
the  constitution  was,  in  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "saved  at  its  last 
gasp.''  I  should  suppose,  sir,  it  would  re* 
quire  more  self-respect  than  any  gentleman 
here  would  be  willing  to  assume,  to  treat 
lightly  doctrines  derived  from  sudi  high 
resources.  Resting  on  authority  like  th»,  I 
will  ask  gentlemen  whether  South  OaioliDa 
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hsB  not  manifested  a  high  regard  for  the 
Union,  when,  under  a  tyranny  ten  times 
more  grievoas  than  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  Mie  has  hitherto  gone  no  farther  than 
to  petition,  remonstrate,  and  to  solemnly 
protfflt  against  a  series  of  measares  which 
she  believes  to  be  wholly  unconstitutional 
and  utterly  destructiye  of  her  interests. 
Sir,  South  Carolina  has  not  gone  one  step 
f^urther  than  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  dis- 
posed to  go,  in  relation  to  the  present  sub- 
ject of  our  present  complaints — ^not  a  step 
further  than  the  statesman  from  New  Eng- 
land was  disposed  to  go,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; no  Airther  than  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  himself  once  considered 
as  within  ''the  limits  of  a  constitutional 
opposition.''  The  doctrine  that  it  is  the 
rignt  of  a  state  to  jud^  of  the  violations  of 
the  constitution  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government,  and  to  protect  her  citizens 
Sx>m  the  operations  of  unconstitutional 
laws,  was  held  by  the  enlightened  citizens 
of  Boston,  who  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1809.  They  state, 
in  that  celebrated  memorial^  that  ''they 
looked  only  to  the  state  le^slature,  who 
were  competent  to  devise  rehef  against  the 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment That  your  power  (say  they)  is 
adequate  to  that  object,  is  evident  from  the 
organization  of  the  confederacy." 

A  distinguished  senator  from  one  of  the 
New  England  States,  (Mr.  Hillhouse,)  in  a 
speech  delivered  here,  on  a  bill  for  enforc- 
ing the  embargo,  declared,  "  I  feel  myself 
bound  in  conscience  to  aeclare,  (lest  the 
blood  of  those  who  shall  fall  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  measure  shall  be  on  mv  head,) 
that  I  consider  this  to  be  an  act  which  directs 
a  mortal  blow  at  the  liberties  of  my  country 
— an  act  containing  unconstitutional  pro- 
-visions,  to  which  the  people  are  not  bound 
to  submit,  and  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
they  will  not  submit." 

And  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  him* 
self,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  other  house,  said,  "This  opposi- 
tion is  constitutional  and  legal ;  it  is  also 
conscientious.  It  rests  on  settled  and  sober 
conviction,  that  such  policv  is  destructive 
to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  being  of  government.  The  ex- 
perience of  everv  day  confirms  these  senti- 
ments. Men  who  act  from  such  motives 
are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  trifling  obsta- 
elesy  nor  awed  by  any  daneers.  They  know 
the  limit  of  oonstitutionu^  opposition ;  up 
to  that  limit,  at  their  own  discretion,  they 
vrill  walk,  and  walk  fearlessly."  How  "the 
beine  of  uie  government "  was  to  be  endan- 
gered by  "  constitutional  opposition  "  to  the 
embargo,  I  leave  the  gentleman  to  explain. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  Mr.  President  that 
the  South  Carolina  doctrine  is  the  republi- 
can doctrine  of  '98 — that  it  was  promul- 
gated by  the  fathers  of  the  faith— that  it 


was  maintained  b^  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
in  the  worst  of  times — ^that  it  constituted 
the  very  pivot  on  which  the  political  revo- 
lution of  that  dav  turned — ^that  it  embraces 
the  very  principles,  the  triumph  of  which, 
at  that  time,  saved  the  constitution  at  its 
last  gasp,  and  which  New  England  states- 
men were  not  unwilling  to  adopt,  when 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  the  victims 
of  unconstitutional  legislation.  Sir,  as  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  f^eral  government  is 
the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  its  powers,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  states.  It  makes 
but  little  difference,  in  my  estimation, 
whether  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court  are 
invested  with  this  power.*  If  the  federal 
government,  in  all.  or  an^,  of  its  depart- 
ments, is  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  its  own 
authoritv,  and  the  states  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decision,  and  are  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  and  decide  for  them- 
selves, when  the  barriers  of  the  constitution 
shall  be  overleaped,  this  is  practically  "  a 
government  without  limitation  of  powers," 
The  states  are  at  once  reduced  to.  mere 
petty  corporations,  and  the  people  are  en- 
tirely at  your  mercy.  I  have  but  one  word 
more  to  add.  In  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  South  Carolina  to  resist  the 
unconstitutional  laws  which  Congress  has 
extended  over  them,  she  has  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  hy 
the  only  means  by  which  she  believes  it 
can  be  long  preserved — a  firm,  manly,  and 
steady  resistance  against  usurpation.  The 
measures  of  the  federal  government  have, 
it  is  true,  prostrated  her  interests,  and  will 
soon  'involve  the  whole  soutii  in  irretriev- 
able ruin.  But  even  this  evil,  great  as  it 
is,  is  not  tlpie  chief  ground  of  our  complaints. 
It  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  contest 
— ^a  principle  which,  substituting  the  dis* 
cretion  of  Congress  for  the  limitations  of 
the  constitution,  brings  the  states  and  the 
people  to  the  feet  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  leaves  them  nothing  they  can 
call  their  own.  Sir,  if  the  measures  of  the 
federal  ^vernment  were  less  oppressive, 
we  should  still  strive  ajy^ainst  this  usurpa- 
tion. The  south  is  actmg  on  a  principle 
she  has  always  held  sacr^ — ^resistance  to 
unauthorized  taxation.  These,  sir,  are  the 
principles  which  induced  the  immortal 
Hampden  to  resist  the  payment  of  a  tax 
of  twenty  shillings.  Would  twenty  shil- 
lings have  ruined  his  fortune?  No!  but 
the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillings, 
on  the  principle  on  which  it  was  demand^, 
would  nave  made  him  a  slave.  Sir,  if  act- 
ing on  these  high  motives — if  animated  .by 
that  ardent  love  of  liberty  which  has  always 
been  the  most  prominent  trait  in  the  south- 
em  character — we  should  be  hurried  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  a  cold  and  calculating 
prudence^  who  is  there,  with  one  noble  and 
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generous  sentiment  in  his  bosom,  that 
wjuld  not  be  disposed,  in  the  language  ol 
Burke,  to  exclaim,  ''You  must  pardon 
something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty?  " 
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•  SemUe^  Jammury  26, 1890. 

Following  Mr.  Hayne  in  the  debate,  Mr. 
Webster  addressed  the  Senate  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Mr.  President:  When  the  mariner  has 
been  tossed,  for  many  days,  in  thick 
weather,  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  natu- 
rally avails  himself  of  the  first  pause  in  the 
storm,,  the  earliest  ffl^ce  of.  the  sun,  to 
take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain  how  far  the 
elements  have  driven  him  from  his  true 
course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence,  and 
before  we  float  farther,  refer  to  the  point 
from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may  at 
least  be  able  to  conjecture  where  we  now 
are.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

[The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

'  ''  Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  re- 
port the  quantity  of  the  public  lands 
remaining  unsold  within  each  state  and 
territory,  and  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
limit,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of  the 

eublic  lands  to  such  lands  only  as  have 
eretofore  been  offered  for  sale,  and  are 
now  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price. 
And,  also,  whether  the  office  of  surveyor 
general,  and  some  of  the  land  offices,  may 
not  be  abolished  without  detriment  to  the 
public  interest ;  or  whether  it  be  expedient 
to  adopt  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and 
extend  more  rapidly  the  surveys  of  the 
public  lands."] 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what  the  reso- 
lution is,  which  is  actually  before  us  for 
consideration ;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to 
every  one  that  it  is  almost  the  only  subject 
about  which  something  has  not  been  said 
in  the  speech,  running  through  two  days, 
by  which  the  Senate  has  been  now  enter- 
tained by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Every  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  our 
public  affairs,  whether  past  or  present, — 
every  thing,  general  or  local,  whether  be- 
longing to  national  politics  or  party  poli- 
tics,—seems  to  have  attracted  more  or  lees 
of  the  honorable  member's  attention,  save 
only  the  resolution  before  us.  He  has 
spoken  of  every  thing  but  the  public  lands. 
They  have  escaped  his  notice.  To  that 
object,  in  all  his  excursions,  he  has  not 
paid  even  the  cold  respect  of  a  passing 
glance. 

When  this  debate,  sir^  was  to  be  resumed, 
on  Thursday  morning,  it  so  happened  that 
it  would  have  been  convenient  for  me  to 


be  elsewhere.  The  honorable  member, 
however,  did  not  incline  to  put  off  the  dis- 
cussion to  another  day.  He  had  a  shot,  be 
said,  to  return,  and  he  wished  to  dischaife 
it  That  shoty  sir,  which  it  was  load  thus 
to  inform  ii^  was  coming,  that  we  mi^t 
stand  out  of  the  wav,  or  p^pare  ouraetves 
to  fall  before  it,  and  die  with  decency,  has 
now  been  received.  Under  all  advanti^ei, 
and  with  expectation  aw9kened  by  tiie 
tone  which  preceded  it,  it  has  been  dis- 
charged, and  has  spent  its  force.  It  may 
become  me  to  sa^  no  more  of  its  effect  than 
that,  if  nobody  is  found^  after  all.  either 
killed  or  wounded  by  it,  it  is  not  the  fint 
time  in  the  history  of  human  affiiin  that 
the  vigor  and  success  of  the  war  hare  not 
quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and  sonndiiig 
phrase  of  the  manifesto. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  in  declining  to  jMwt- 
pone  the  debate,  told  the  Senate,  with  4lie 
emphasis  of  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  that 
there  was  something  rankling  hcre^  which 
he  wished  to  relieve.    [Mr.  Hayne  rose 
and   disclaimed   having   used  tlie  word 
rankling.]    It  would  not,  Mr.  President, 
be  safe  for  the  honorable  member  to  appesl 
to  those  around  him,  upon  the  questiMi 
whether  he  did,  in  &ct,  make  use  of  that 
word.    But  he  may  have  been  unconscious 
of  it.    At  any  rate,  it  is  enough  that  he 
disclaims  it   But  still,  with  or  without  the 
use  of  that  particular  word,  he  had  yet 
something  Aere.  he  said,  of  which  he  wished 
to  rid  himself  oy  an  immediate  leolj.    In 
this  respect,  sir,  I  have  a  great  advantai^ 
over  the  honorable  gentleman.    There  is 
nothing  A«re,  sir,  which  gives  me  the  slight- 
est uneasiness ;  neither  fear,  nor  aneer,  nor 
that  which  is  sometimes  more  trouuesome 
than  either,  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  in  the  wrong.  There  is  nothing  either 
originating  here,  or  now  received  here,  \ff 
the  gentleman's  shot    Nothing  orieiiuu, 
for  I  had  not  the  slightest  feeline  of  disre- 
spect or  unkindness  towards  the  nonorable 
member.    Some  passages,  it  is  true,  had 
occurred,  since  our  acquaintance  in  this 
body,  which  I  could  have  wudied  might 
have  been  otherwise;  but  I  had  used  pail- 
osophy.  and  forgotten  them.    When  the 
honorable  member  rose,  in  his  first  speech, 
I  paid  him  the  respect  of  attentive  listen- 
ing ;  and  when  he  sat  down,  though  sur- 
prised, and  I  must  say  even  astoni^ed.  at 
some  of  his  opinions,  nothing  was  fiutlier 
ftom,  my  intention  than  to  commence  any 
personal  warfiire;  and  through  the  whole 
of  the  few  remarks  I  made  in  answer,  I 
avoided,  studiously  and  carefully,  every 
thing  wnich  I  thought  possible  to  oe  oon- 
stru«i   into  diarepect     And,  sir,  while 
there  is  thus   nothing  originating  hare^ 
which  I  wished  at  any  time,  or  now  wish 
to  discharge,  I  must  repeat^  also,  tiiat  no- 
thing has  been  received  Mr^whicn  roMti. 
or  in  any  way  gives  me  annoyance.   I  wiU 
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n?i  accuse  the  honorable  member  of  violatr 
injt  the  rulers  of  civilized  war — I  will  not 
say  that  he  poisoned  his  arrows.  But 
yrbether  his  shafts  were,  or  were  not,  dipped 
in  that  which  would  have  caused  ranknnj; 
If  they  had  reached,  therd  was  not^  as  it 
happened,  quite  strength  enough  m  the 
bow  to  bring  them  to  their  mark.  If  he 
wishes  now  to  find  those  shafts,  he  must 
look  for  them  elsewhere ;  they  will  not  be 
found  fixed  and  quivering  in  the  object  at 
which  they  were  aimed. 

The  honorable  member  complained  that 
.1  had  slept  on  his  speech.  I  must  have 
slept  on  it,  or  not  slept  at  all.  The  mo- 
ment the  honorable  member  sat  down,  his 
friend  from  Missouri  arose,  and,  with  much 
honeyed  commendation  of  the  speech,  sug- 
gested that  the  impressions  which  it  had 
produced  were  too  charming  and  delight- 
ful to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  or 
other  sounds,  and  proposed  that  the  Senate 
should  adjourn.  Would  it  have  been  quite 
amiable  in  me^  sir,  to  interrupt  this  excel- 
lent good  feeling  ?  Must  I  not  have  been 
absolutely  malicious,  if  I  could  have  thrust 
myself  forward  to  destroy  sensations  thus 
pleasing?  Was  it  not  much  better  and 
kinder,  Doth  to  sleep  upon  them  myself, 
and  to  allow  others,  also,  the  pleasure  of 
shaping  upon  them  ?  But  if  it  be  meant, 
by  Sleeping  upon  his  speech,  that  I  took 
tinae  to  prepare  a  replv  to  it,  it  is  quite  a 
mistake;  owing"  to  otner  engagements,  I 
could  not  employ  even  the  interval  be- 
tween the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  and 
its  meeting  the  next  mornins  in  attention 
to  the  subject  of  this  debate.  lievertheless, 
sir,  the  mere  matter  of  fact  \a  undoubtedly 
trae — I  did  sleep  on  the  gentleman's  speech, 
and  slept  soundlv.  And  I  slept  equally 
well  on  his  speech  of  yesterday,  to  which 
I  am  now  replying.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  this  respect,  also,  I  possess  some 
advantage  over  tne  honorable  member,  at- 
tributable, doubtless,  to  a  cooler  tempera- 
ment on  my  part ;  for  in  truth  I  slept  upon 
his  speeches  remarkably  well.  But  the 
gentleman  inquires  why  he  was  made  the 
object  of  such  a  reply.  Why  was  he 
singled  out?  If  an  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  east,  he,  he  assures  us,  did  not  be- 

gtn  it — it  was  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
ir,  I  answered  the  gentleman's  speech,  be- 
cause I  happened  to  hear  it;  and  because, 
also,  I  choose  to  give  an  answer  to  that 
speech,  which,  if  unanswered,  I  thought 
most  likely  to  produce  injurious  impres- 
sions. I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was 
the  original  drawer  of  the  bill.  I  found  a 
responsible  endorser  before  me,  and  it  was 
m^  purpose  to  hold  him  liable,  and  to 
bring  him  to  his  just  responsibility  without 
delay.  But,  sir,  this  interrogatory  of  the 
honorable  member  was  only  introductory 
to  another.  He  proceeded  to  ask  me 
whether  I  had  turned  upon  him  in  this  de- 
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bate  from  the  consciousness  that  I  should 
find  an  overmatch  if  I  ventured  on  a  con- 
test with  his  friend  from  Missouri.  If,  sir, 
the  honorable  member,  ex  gratia  modestias, 
had  chosen  thus  to  defer  to  his  friend,  ana 
to  pay  him  a  compliment,  without  inten- 
tional disparagement  to  others,  it  would 
have  been  quite  according  to  the  friendly 
courtesies  of  debate,  and  not  at  all  ungrate- 
ful to  my  own  feelings.  I  aifl  not  one  of 
those,  sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard, 
whether  light  and  occasional,  or  more  seri- 
ous and  deliberate,  which  may  be  be- 
stowed on  others,  as  so  much  unjustly  witli- 
holden  from  themselves.  But  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  gentleman's  question, 
forbid  me  thus  to  interpret  it.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  consider  it  as  nothing  more  than 
a  civility  to  his  friend.  It  had  an  air  of 
taunt  and  disparagement,  a  little  of  the 
loftiness  of  assert^superiority,  which  does 
not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice. 
It  was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to  answer, 
and  so  put  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  me  to 
answer,  whether  I  deemed  the  member 
from  Missouri  an  overmatch  for  myself  in 
debate  here.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  is 
extraordinary  language,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary tone  for  the  discussions  of  this  body. 
Matches  and  overmatches?  Those 
terms  are  more  applicable  elewhere  than 
here,  and  fitter  for  other  assembliee  than 
this.  Sir,  the  gentleman  seems  to  forget 
where  and  what  we  are.  This  is  a  Senate : 
a  Senate  of  equals ;  of  men  of  individual 
honor  and  personal  character,  and  of  ab- 
solute independence.  We  know  no  mas- 
ters ;  we  acKnowledge  no  dictators.  This 
is  a  hall  of  mutual  consultation  and  dis- 
cussion, not  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of 
champions.  I  offer  myself  sir,  as  a  match 
for  no  man ;  I  throw  the  challenge  of  de- 
bate at  no  man's  feet.  But,  tnen,  sir, 
since  the  honorable  member  has  put  the 
question  in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an 
answer.  I  will  give  him  an  answer:  and  I 
tell  him  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the 
humblest  of  the  members  here,  I  yet  know 
nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  friend  from 
Missoim,  either  alone  or  when  aided  by 
the  arm  of  his  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
that  need  deter  even  me  from  espousing 
whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  es* 
pouse,  from  debating  wnenever  I  may 
choose  to  debate,  or  from  speaking  what- 
ever I  may  see  fit  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of 
commendation  #r  compliment,  I  should 
dissent  from  nothing  which  the  honorable 
member  might  say  of  his  friend.  Still  less 
do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my  own. 
But  when  put  to  me  as  a  matter  of  taunt,  I 
throw  it  back,  and  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less 
likely  than  such  a  comparison  to  wound 
my  pride  of  personal  character.  The  an« 
gerofits  tone  rescued  the  remark  from 
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intentional  irony,  which  otherwise,  pro- 
bably, would  have  been  its  general  accep- 
tation. But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by 
this  mutual  quotation  and  commendation ; 
if  it  be  supposed  that,  b^  caating  the 
characters  of  the  drama,  assigning  to  each 
his  part, — ^to  one  the  attacK,  to  another 
the  cry  of  onset,^-or  if  it  be  thought  that 
b^  a  loud  and  empty  vaunt  of  anticipated 
victory  an^laurels  are  to  be  won  here ;  if 
it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any  or  all 
these  things  will  shake  any  purpose  of 
mine,  I  can  tell  the  honorable  member, 
once  for  all,  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken, 
and  that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  whose 
temper  and  character  he  has  yet  much  to 
learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow  myself,  on 
this  occasion — I  hope  on  no  occasion — ^to 
be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of  temper ;  but 
if  provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  allow 
myself  to  be,  into  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation, the  honorable  member  may,  per- 
haps, find  that  in  that  contest  there  will 
be  Diows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to  ^ve ; 
that  others  can  state  comparisons  as  signi- 
ficant, at  least,  as  his  own ;  and  that  his 
impunity  may,  perhaps,  demand  of  him 
whatever  powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm  he 
may  possess.  I  commend  him  to  a  pru- 
dent nusbandry  of  his  resources. 

But,  sir,  the  coalition  I  The  coalition  I 
Aye,  "  the  murdered  coalition  I "  The 
gentleman  asks  if  I  were  led  or  frighted 
into  this  debate  by  the  spectre  of  the  coali- 
tion. "  Was  it  the  ^host  of  the  murdered 
coalition,"  he  exclaims,  "  which  haunted 
the  member  from  Massachusetts,  and 
which,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  would 
never  down?"  "The  murdered  coali- 
tion I "  Sir,  this  charee  of  a  coalition,  in 
reference  to  the  late  aaministration,  is  not 
original  with  the  honorable  member.  It 
dia  not  spring  up  in  the  Senate.  Whether 
as  a  fact,  as  an  argument,  or  as  an  embel- 
lishment, it  is  all  borrowed.  He  adopts 
it,  indeed,  from  a  very  low  origin,  and  a  still 
lower  present  condition.  It  is  one  of  the 
thousand  calumnies  with  which  the  press 
teemed  during  an  excited  political  can- 
vass. It  was  a  charge  of  which  there  was 
not  only  no  proof  or  probabilitv,  but 
which  was,  in  itself,  wholly  impossible  to 
be  true.  No  man  of  common  information 
ever  believed  a  svllable  of  it.  Yet  it  was 
of  that  class  of  falsehoods  which,  by  con- 
tinued repetition  through  all  the  organs  of 
detraction  and  abuse,  are  capable  of  mis- 
leading those  who  are  already  far  misled, 
and  of  further  fanning  passion  already 
kindling  into  flame.  Doubtless  it  served 
its  day,  and^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  end  designed  by  it.  Having  done  that, 
it  has  sunk  into  the  general  mass  of  stale 
and  loathed  calumnies.  It  is  the  very  cast- 
off  slough  of  a  polluted  and  shameless 
Sress.  incapable  of  further  mischief,  it 
ea  in  the  sewer  lifeless  and  despised.    It 


is  not  now,  sir,  in  the  power  of  the  honoifr 
ble  member  to  give  it  dignity  or  deoener, 
by  attempting  to  elevate  it,  and  to  Intit^- 
duce  it  into  the  Senate.  He  cannot  change 
it  from  what  it  is — an  object  of  general 
disgust  and  sconu  On  the  contruy,  the 
contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch  it,  is  more 
likely  to  drag  him  down,  down,  to  the 
place  where  it  lies  itself. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  member  was  not, 
for  other  reasons,  entirely  happy  in  hiB  al- 
lusion to  the  story  of  Banquo^s  murder  and 
Banquo's  ghost.  It  was  not,  I  think,  the 
friends,  but  the  enemies  of  the  mardeivd 
Banquo,  at  whose  bidding  his  spirit  wooM 
not  down.  The  honorable  gentleman  is 
fresh  in  his  reading  of  the  English  claasici, 
and  can  put  me  right  if  I  am  wrong;  Imt 
according  to  my  poor  recollection,  it  was 
at  those  who  had  oegun  with  careenes,  and 
ended  with  foul  and  treacherous  mnrdtf, 
that  the  gory  locks  were  shaken.  The 
ghost  of  Banquo,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  was 
an  honest  ghost  It  disturbed  no  innooent 
man.  It  knew  where  its  appearance  woold 
strike  terror,  and  who  would  cry  out  A 
ghost  I  It  made  itself  visible  in  the  right 
Quarter,  and  compelled  the  guilty,  and 
tne  conscience-smitten,  and  none  others,  to 
start,  with, 

«  Prithoe,  Me  there  I  behold !— look !  lo  I 
If  1  stand  here,  I  ww  him  1*" 

Their  eyeballs  were  seared — ^was  it  not  so, 
sir? — ^who  had  thought  to  shield  tJiem- 
selves  by  concealing  tneir  own  hand  and 
laying  the  imputation  of  the  crime  on  a 
low  and  hireling  agency  in  wickedneea; 
who  had  vainly  attempted  to  stifle  the 
workings  of  their  own  coward  consciences^ 
bv  circulating,  through  white  lipa  and 
cnattering  teeth,  "Thou  canst  not  say  I 
did  it  I "  I  have  misread  the  great  poet, 
if  it  was  those  who  had  no  way  partaken 
in  the  deed  of  the  death,  who  either  found 
that  they  were,  or  f tared  that  they  dkould 
be,  pushed  from  their  stools  by  the  ghost  of 
the  slain,  or  who  cried  out  to  a  spectre 
created  bv  their  own  fears,  and  tiieir  own 
remorse,     Avaunt!  and  quit  our  sight! 

There  is  another  particular,  air,  m 
which  the  honorable  member's  quic^  per- 
ception of  resemblances  might,  I  should 
thmk,  have  seen  something  in  the  story  of 
Banquo,  making  it  not  altogether  a  sub- 
ject of  the  most  pleasant  contemplation. 
Those  who  murdered  Banquo,  what  did 
they  win  by  it?  Substantial  good?  Per- 
manent power?  Or  disappointment,  rath- 
er, and  sore  mortification-— dust  and  ashes 
— ^the  common  fate  of  vaulting  ambition 
overleaping  itsself  ?  Did  not  even-handed 
justice,  ere  long,  commend  the  poiaoned 
chalice  to  their  own  lips  ?  Did  th^  not 
soon  find  that  for  anotner  they  had  ''filed 
their  mind?"  that  their  ambition  though 
apparently  for  the  moment  succesBfal,  hid 
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but  pat  a  barren  sceptre  in  their  grasp  ? 
Aye,  sir, — 

**  A  terren  weptre  In  their  grfpe, 
Thenee  to  he  wrenched  bff  am  wwfiiMay  hrndf 
Jh  mm  vjftkein  meceedimg,'" 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  fur- 
ther. I  leave  the  honorable  gentleman  to 
run  it  out  at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive  from 
it  all  the  gratification  it  is  calculated  to 
administer.  If  he  finds  himself  pleased 
with  the  associations,  and  prepar^  to  be 
quito  satisfied,  though  the  parallel  should 
be  entirely  complete,  I  had  almost  said  I 
am  satisfied  also — but  that  I  shall  think 
of.    Yes,  sir,  I  will  think  of  that 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  the  oth- 
er day,  Mr.  President,  I  paid  a  passing 
tribttto  of  respect  to  a  very  worthy  man, 
Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  he  drew  the  ordinance  of  1787 
for  the  government  of  the  North-western 
Territory.  A  man  of  so  much  ability,  and 
%o  little  pretence ;  of  so  great  a  capacity  to 
do  ^ood,  and  so  unmixed  a  disposition  to 
do  it  for  its  own  sake ;  a  gentleman  who 
acted  an  important  part,  forty  years  i^o,  in 
a  measure  the  influence  of  which  is  still 
deeply  felt  in  the  very  matter  which  was 
the  subject  of  debate,  might.  I  thought,  re- 
ceive 6om  me  a  cconmenaatory  recogni- 
tion. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman^  was  in- 
clined to  be  facetious  on  the  subject.  He 
was  rather  disposed  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
ridicule  that  I  had  /ntroduced  into  the  de- 
bate the  name  of  one  Nathan  Dane,  of 
whom  he  assures  w\  he  had  never  before 
heard.  Sir,  if  the  honorable  member  had 
never  before  hea^xl  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am 
sorry  lor  it.  It  shows  him  less  acquainted 
with  the  public  men  of  the  country  than  I 
had  supposed.  Let  me  tell  him,  however, 
that  a  sneer  f'f  m  him  at  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  jif^/.  Dane  is  in  bad  taste.  It 
may  well  be  a  Mgh  mark  of  ambition,  sir, 
either  with  the  lionorable  gentleman  or 
myself,  to  accomplish  as  much  to  make 
our  names  known  to  advantage,  and  re- 
membered with,  n'atitude,  as  Mr.  Dane  has 
accomplished.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  sus- 
pect tnat  Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too  far 
north.  He  is  of  M'assachusetts,  and  too 
near  the  north  star  to  be  reached  by  the 
honorable  genUeman's  telescope.  If  his 
sphere  had  happened  to  range  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he  might,  prob- 
ably, have  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
vision! 

I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  prohibited  slavery  in  all  future 
times  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure 
of  {preat  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  one 
which  had  been  attended  with  highly 
beneficial  and  permanent  consequences.  I 
sui^MMe  that  on  this  point  no  two  ^ntle- 
mea  in  the  Senate  could  entertain  different 


opinions.  But  the  simple  expression  of 
this  sentiment  has  led  the  gentleman,  not 
only  into  a  labored  defence  of  slavery  in 
the  abstract,  and  on  principle,  but  also  into 
a  warm  accusation  against  me,  as  having 
attacked  the  system  of  slavery  now  exist- 
ing in  the  Southern  States.  For  all  this 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
anything  said  or  intimated  by  me.  I  did 
not  utter  a  single  word  which  anv  ingenu* 
ity  could  torture  into  an  attack  on  the 
slavery  of  the  South.  I  said  only  that  it 
was  highly  wise  and  usefiil  in  legislating 
for  the  north-western  country,  while  it  was 
yet  a  wilderness,  to  nrohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves ;  and  aaded,  that  I  presumed, 
in  the  neighboring  state  of  Kentucky, 
there  was  no  reflecting  and  intelligent 
gentleman  who  would  doubt  that,  if  the 
same  prohibition  had  been  extended,  at 
the  same  early  period,  over  that  common- 
wealth, herstren^h  and  population  would, 
at  ti^is  day,  havebeen  far  neater  than  thev 
are.  If  these  opinions  be  thought  doubtful, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  I  trust,  neither  ex- 
traordinary nor  disrespectful.  They  at- 
tack ngbody  and  menace  nobody.  And 
yet,  sir,  the  gentleman's  optics  have  dis- 
covered, even  in  the  mere  expression  of 
this  sentiment^  what  he  calls  the  V€ry 
spirit  of  the  Missouri  question  I  He  rep- 
resents me  as  making  an  attack  on  the 
whole  south,  and  manifesting  a  spirit 
which  would  interfere  with  and  disturb 
their  domestic  condition.  Sir,  this  in- 
justice no  otherwise  surprises  me  than  as 
it  is  done  here,  and  aone  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  ground  for  it  I  say 
it  onlv' surprises  me  as  being  done  here; 
for  I  know  full  well  that  it  is  and  has  been 
the  settled  policy  of  some  persons  in  the 
south,  for  years,  to  represent  the  people  of 
the  north  as  disposed  to  interfere  with 
them  in  their  own  exclusive  and  peculiar 
concerns.  This  is  a  delicate  and  sensitive 
point  in  southern  feeling ;  and  of  late  years 
it  has  always  been  touched,  and  generally 
with  efi*ect,  whenever  the  object  nas  been 
to  unite  the  whole  south  against  northern 
men  or  northern  measures.  This  feeling 
always  carefully  kept  alive,  and  maintained 
at  too  intense  a  heat  to  admit  discrimina- 
tion or  reflection,  is  a  lever  of  great  power 
in  our  political  machine.  It  moves  vast 
bodies,  and  gives  to  them  one  and  the 
same  direction.  But  the  feeling  is  without 
adequate  cause,  and  the  suspicion  which 
exists  wholly  groundless.  There  is  not, 
and  never  has  oeen,  a  disposition  in  the 
north  to  interfere  with  these  interests  of 
the  south.  Such  interference  has  never 
been  supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of  the 
government,  nor  has  it  been  in  any  way 
attempted.  It  has  always  been  r^arded 
as  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  left  with 
ibe  states  themselves,  ana  with  which  the 
federal  government  had  nothing  to  da 
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Certainly,  sir,  I  am,  and  ever  had  been,  of 
that  opinion.  The  gentleman,  indeed, 
argues  that  slavery  in  the  abstract  is  no 
evil.  Most  assurealy  I  need  not  say  I  dif- 
fer with  him  altogether  and  most  widely 
on  that  point.  I  regard  domestic  slavery 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  both  moral  and 
political.  But,  thouffh  it  be  a  malady,  and 
whether  it  be  curable,  and  if  so,  by  what 
means ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it 
be  the  culniis  immedicabile  of  the  social 
system,  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  right  and 
duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to  decide.  And  this 
I  believe,  sir,  is,  and  uniformly  has  been, 
the  sentiment  of  the  north.  Let  us  look  a 
little  at  the  history  of  this  matter. 

When  the  present  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  ratification  of  the  people, 
there  were  those  who  imagined  that  the 
powers  of  the  government  which  it  pro- 
posed to  establish  might,  perhaps,  in  some 
possible  mode,  be  exerted  in  measures 
tending  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This 
suggestion  would,  of  course,  attract  much 
attention  in  the  southern  conventions.  In 
that  of  Virginia,  Governor  Bandolph 
said : — 

"  I  hope  there  is  none  here,  who,  consi- 
dering tne  subject  in  the  calm  li^ht  of  phi- 
losophy, will  make  an  objection  dishonora- 
ble to  Virginia — that,  at  the  moment  they 
are  securing  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  an 
objection  is  started,  that  there  is  a  spark  of 
hope  that  those  unfortunate  men  now  held 
in  Dondage  may,  by  the  operation  of  the 
general  government,  be  made  free." 

At  the  very  first  Congress,  petitions  on 
the  subject  were  presented,  if  I  mistake 
not,  from  different  states.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Society  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  took  a  lead,  ana  laid  before  Con- 
gress a  memorial,  praying  Congress  to  pro- 
mote the  abolition  by  such  powers  as  it 
possessed.  This  memorial  was  referred,  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  to  a  select 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Foster,  of 
New'Hampshire,  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Huntington,  ot  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  >lew  York,  Mr.  Dickin- 
■on,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Virginia ;  all 
of  them,  sir,  as  you  will  observe,  northern 
men,  but  the  last.  This  committee  made  a 
report,  which  was  committed  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house,  and  there  consid- 
ered and  discussed  on  several  days ;  and 
being  amended,  although  in  no  material 
respect,  it  was  made  to  express  three  dis- 
tinct propositions  on  the  subjects  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade.  First,  in  the  words 
of  the  constitution,  that  Confess  could  not, 
prior  to  the  year  1808,  prohibit  the  migra- 
tion or  importation  of  such  persons  as  anv 
of  the  states  then  existing  should  think 
proper  to  admit.  Second,  that  Congress 
naa  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  carrying  on  the  African 


slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  sappljing 
foreign  countries.  On  this  proposition,  ovr 
early  laws  against  those  who  engage  in  that 
traffic  are  founded.  The  third  proposition, 
and  that  which  bears  on  the  present  ques- 
tion, was  expressed  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  Besolved,  That  Congress  have  no  au- 
thority to  interfere  in  the  emancipatian  of 
slaves,  or  of  the  treatment  of  them  in  any 
of  the  states ;  it  remaining  with  the  several 
states  alone  to  provide  rules  and  regolalions 
therein,  which  humanity  and  true  policy 
may  require." 

This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  so  early  as 
March,  1790.  And,  now,  sir,  the  honorable 
member  will  allow  me  to  remind  him^  that 
not  only  were  the  select  committee  who  re- 
ported the  resolution,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, all  northern  men,  but  also  that  of  tne 
members  then  composing  die  Hoose  of 
Representatives,  a  large  majority,  I  believe 
nearly  two-thiros,  were  noithem  men  alacL 

The  house  agreed  to  insert  these  resolu- 
tions in  its  journal ;  and,  from  that  day  to 
this,  it  has  never  been  maintained  or  cxm* 
tended  that  Congress  had  any  authority  to 
regulate  or  inteifere  with  the  condition  of 
slaves  in  the  several  states.  No  northieni 
gentleman,  to  my  knowledRe,  has  moved 
any  such  question  in  either  house  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  fears  of  the  south,  whatever  fean 
thev  might  have  entertained,  were  allaved 
and  (juieted  by  this  early  decision ;  and  so 
remained,  till  they  were  excited  afresh, 
without  cause,  but  for  collateral  and  indi' 
rect  purposes.  When  it  became  neceflsary, 
or  was  thought  so,  by  some  political  per- 
sons, to  find  an  unvarying  nx)und  for  tlie 
exclusion  of  northern  men  nom  confidence 
and  from  lead  in  the  afiairs  of  tlie  republic, 
then,  and  not  tUl  then,  the  cry  was  raised, 
and  the  feeling  industriously  excited,  that 
the  influence  of  northern  men  in  the  public 
councils  would  endanger  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.  For  myself,  I  claim  no 
other  merit,  than  that  this  gross  and  enor- 
mous ii^justice  towards  the  whole  north  has 
not  wrought  upon  me  to  change  my  opin- 
ions, or  my  political  conduct  I  hope  I 
am  above  violating  my  prindoles^  even 
under  the  smart  of  injury  and  fiuse  unpu* 
tations.  Unjust  suspicions  and  undeserved 
reproach,  whatever  pain  I  may  experience 
from  them,  will  not  induce  me,  I  trast, 
nevertheless,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  con- 
stitutional duty,  or  to  encroach  aa  the 
rights  of  others.  The  domestic  slavery  of 
the  south  I  leave  where  I  find  it — ^in  the 
hands  of  their  own  governments.  It  is 
their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I  complidn 
of  the  peculiar  efiect  which  the  ma^tads 
of  that  population  has  had  in  the  distriba- 
tion  of  power  under  this  federal  govern- 
ment.   We  knowy  sir,  that  the  representa* 
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tion  of  the  states  in  the  other  house  is  not 
equal.    We  know  that  great  advantage,  in 
that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the  elaveholding 
states ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  the  intended 
equivalent  for  that  advantage — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the 
same  ratio — ^has  become  merely  nominal ; 
the  habit  of  the  government  being  almost 
invariably  to  collect  its  revenues  from  other 
sources,  and  in  other  modes.    Nevertheless, 
I  do  not  complain;  nor  would  I  counte- 
nance any  movement  to  alter  this  arrange- 
ment of  representation.     It  is  the  original 
bargain,  the  compact — ^let  it  stand  ;  let  the 
advantage  of  it  be  fiilly    enjoyed.    The 
Union  itself  is  too  fiiU  of  benefit  to  be 
hazarded  in  propositions  for  changing  its 
original  basis.    I  go  for  the  constitution  as 
it  is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  i&     But  I  am 
resolved  not  to  submit,  in  silence,  to  accu- 
sations, either  against  myself  individually, 
or  against  the  north,  wholly    unfounded 
and  unjust — ^accusations  which  impute  to 
us  a  disposition  to  evade  the  constitutional 
compact,  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
government  over  the  internal  laws  and  do- 
mestic condition  of  the  states.    All  such 
accusations^  wherever  and  whenever  made, 
all  insinuations  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
purpo-jes,  I  know  and  feel  to  be  groundless 
and  injurious.    And  we  must  confide  in 
southern  gentlemen  themselves ;  we  must 
tru^t  to  those  whose  integrity  of  heart  and 
magnanimity  of  feeling  will  lead  them  to 
a  desire  to  maintain  and  disseminate  truths 
and  who  possess  the  maans  of  its  diffusion 
with  the  southern  public ;  we  must  leave 
it  to  them  to  disabuse  that  public  of  its 
prejudices.    But,  in  the  m3an  time,  for  my 
own  part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly, 
whether  those  towards  whom  justice  is  ex- 
ercised receive  it  with  candor  or  with  con- 
tumely. 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  or- 
dinance of  1787,  in  order  to  defend  myself 
against  the  inferences  which  the  honorable 
member  has  chosen  to  draw  from  my 
former  observations  on  that  subject,  I  am 
not  willing  now  entirely  to  take  leave  of  it 
without  another  remark.  It  need  hardly 
be  said,  that  that  paper  expresses  just  sen- 
timents on  the  great  subject  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Suah  sentiments  were 
common,  and  abound  in  all  our  state  papers 
of  that  day.  But  this  ordinance  did  that 
which  was  not  so  common,  and  which  is 
not,  even  now,  universal;  that  is,  it  set 
forth  and  declared,  as  a  high  and  binding 
duty  of  government  itsdj,  to  encourage 
schools  and  advance  the  means  of  educa- 
tion; on  the  plain  reason  that  religion, 
morality  and  knowledsje  are  necessary  to 
good  government,  and  to  the  happiness  of 
mankmd.  One  observation  further.  The 
important  provision  incorporated  into  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  sev- 
eral of  those  of  the  states,  and  recently,  as 


we  have  seen,  adopted  into  the  reformed 
constitution  of  Virginia,  restraining  legis- 
lative power,  in  questions  of  private  rignt, 
and  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, is  first  introduced  and  established, 
as  far  as  I  am  informed,  as  matter  of  ex- 
press written  constitutional  law,  in  this  or- 
dinance of  1787.  And  I  must  add,  also,  in 
regard  to  the  author  of  the  ordinance,  who 
has  not  had  the  happiness  to  attract  the 
gentleman's  notice  heretofore,  nor  to  avoid 
his  sarcasm  now,  that  he  was  chairman  of 
that  select  committee  of  the  old  Congress, 
whose  report  first  expressed  the  strong 
sense  of  tnat  body,  that  the  old  confedera- 
tion was  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  country,  and  recommending  to  the 
states  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  formed  the  present  constitution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer 
from  the  north  to  the  south  the  honor  of 
this  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  North- 
western territory.  The  journal,  without 
argument  or  comment,  refutes  such  at- 
tempt. The  session  of  Virginia  was  made 
March,  1784.  On  the  19th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Jefferson,  Chase  and  Howell,  reported 
a  plan  lor  a  temporary  government  of 
the  territory,  in  which  was  this  article : 
"  That  after  the  year  1800,  there  should  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  any  of  the  said  states,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  convicted."  Mr.  Speight, 
of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out 
this  paragraph.  The  question  was  put  ac- 
cording to  the  form  then  practiced :  "  Shall, 
these  words  stand,  as  part  of  the  plan  ?  " 
&c.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — seven  states — 
voted  in  the  affirmative ;  Maryland,  Virgin- 
ia and  South  Carolina,  in  the  negative. 
North  Carol ina  was  divided.  As  the  consent 
of  nine  states  was  necessary,  the  words  could 
not  stand,  and  were  struck  out  accordingly. 
Mr.  Jefferson  voted  for  the  clause,  but  was 
overruled  by  his  colleagues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year  (1785)  Mr. 
King,  of  Massachusetts,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  the 
formerly  rejected  article,  with  this  addi- 
tion :  *^  And  thai  this  regulation  shctU  be  an 
article  of  compact,  and  remain  a  funda- 
mental  principle  of  the  constitution  between 
the  thirteen  original  states  and  each  of  the 
states  described  in  the  resolve,^^  Ac.  On 
this  clause,  which  provided  the  adeouate 
and  thorough  secunty,  the  eight  Nortnem 
States,  at  tnat  time,  voted  affirmatively, 
and  tne  four  Southern  States  negativelv, 
t'he  votes  of  nine  states  were  not  yet  ob- 
tained, and  thus  the  provision  was  again 
rejected  by  the  Southern  Stat«.  The  per- 
severance of  the  north  held  out,  and  two 
years  afterwards  the  object  was  attained. 
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It  is  no  derogation  from  the  credit,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  of  drawing  the  ordi- 
nance, that  its  principles  had  Before  been 
prepared  and  discussed,  in  the  form  of 
resolutions.  If  one  should  reason  in  that 
waj,  what  would  become  of  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  the  author  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Independence?  There  is  not  a 
sentiment  in  tnat  paper  which  had  not 
been  voted  and  resolved  in  the  assemblies, 
and  other  popular  bodies  in  the  country, 
over  and  over  again. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  now 
found  out  that  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Dane, 
was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 
However  uninformed  the  honorable  mem- 
ber may  be  of  characters  and  occurrences 
at  the  north,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  at 
his  elbows,  on  this  occasion,  some  high- 
minded  and  lofty  spirit,  some  magnani- 
mous and  true-hearted  monitor,  possessing 
the  means  of  local  knowledge,  and  readv 
to  supply  the  honorable  member  witn 
evenr  thing,  down  even  to  forgotten  and 
moth-eaten  twopenny  pamphlets,  which 
may  be  used  to  the  disadvanta^  of  his 
own  country.  But,  as  to  the  Hartford 
Convention,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  the 

f)roceedings  of  that  body  seem  now  to  be 
ess  read  and  studied  m  New  England 
than  farther  south.  They  appear  to  be 
looked  to,  not  in  New  England,  but  else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far 
thev  may  serve  as  a  precedent.  But  they 
nvill  not  answer  the  purpose — ^they  are 
Quite  too  tame.  The  latitude  in  wliich 
tney  originated  was  too  cold.  Other  con- 
ventions, of  more  recent  existence,  have 
gone  a  whole  bar's  length  beyond  it.  The 
learned  doctors  of  Colleton  and  Abbeville 
have  pushed  their  commentaries  on  the 
Hartford  collect  so  far  that  the  original 
text  writers  are  thrown  entirely  into  the 
shade.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  sir,  with  the 
Hartford  Convention.  Its  journal,  which 
the  gentleman  has  quoted,  I  never  read. 
So  far  as  the  honorable  member  may  dis- 
cover in  its  proceedings  a  spirit  in  any 
degree  resembling  that  which  was  avowed 
and  justified  in  those  other  conventions  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  or  so  far  as  those 
proceedings  can  be  shown  to  be  disloyal  to 
the  constitution,  or  tending  to  disunion, 
so  far  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  anv  one 
to  bestow  on  them  reprehension  and  cen- 
sure. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention, 
and  other  occurrences  of  that  day,  in  the 
hope,  probably,  (which  will  not  be  grati- 
fied,) tnat  I  should  leave  the  course  of  this 
debate  to  follow  him  at  length  in  those  ex- 
cursions, the  honorable  member  returned, 
and  attempted  another  object.  He  re- 
ferred to  a  speech  of  mine  in  the  other 
house,  the  same  which  I  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  myself  the  other  day ;  and  has 
quoted  a  passage  or  two  from  it,  with  a 


bold  though  nneflsv  and  laboriag  air  oi 
oonfidence,  as  if  he  had  dete<^ed  in  me  an 
inconsistency.  Judging  from  the  gentle- 
man's manner,  a  stranger  to  the  ooune  of 
the  debate,  ana  to  the  point  in  discassion, 
would  have  imagined,  nrom  so  triam]4uuBt 
a  tone,  that  the  honorable  member  was 
about  to  overwhelm  me  with  a  mani- 
fest contradiction.  Any  one  who  heard 
him,  and  who  had  not  heard  wha^  I  had, 
in  fact,  previously  said,  must  have  thou^ 
me  routed  and  discomfited,  as  the  gentW 
man  had  promised.  8ir,  a  breath  blows 
all  this  triumph  away.  There  is  not  Une 
slightest  difference  in  the  sentiments  of 
my  remarks  on  the  two  occasions.  What 
I  said  here  on  Wednesday  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
me  in  the  other  house  in  1825.  Though 
the  gentleman  had  the  metaphysics  of 
Hudibras — ^though  he  were  able 

**  to  sever  aod  diride 
A  hair  *twlzt  north  and  north  west  aide," 

he  could  not  yet  insert  his  metaphysical 
scissors  between  the  £air  readins  of  my  re- 
marks in  1825  and  what  I  said  here  last 
week.  There  is  not  only  no  contradiction, 
no  difference,  but,  in  truth,  too  exact  a 
similarity,  both  in  thought  and  language, 
to  be  entirely  in  just  taste.  I  had  myself 
quoted  the  same  speech;  had  recurred  to 
it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me^  and 
much  of  what  I  said  was  little  more  than 
a  repetition  from  it.  In  ord^  to  make 
finisning  work  with  this  alleged  contradic- 
tion, permit  me  to  recur  to  the  origin  of 
this  aebate,  and  review  its  course.  This 
seems  expedient,  and  may  be  done  as  well 
now  as  at  any  time. 

Well,  then,  its  history  is  this :  the  hon- 
orable member  ^m  Connecticut  moved  a 
resolution,  which  constituted  the  first 
branch  of  that  which  is  now  before  us ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  resolution  instructing  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  limiting,  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, the  sales  of  public  lands  to  such  as 
have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale ;  and 
whether  sundry  offices,  connected  wiUi  the 
sales  of  the  lands,  might  not  be  abolished 
witiiout  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  whidi 
arose  on  this  resolution,  an  honorable  mem- 
ber from  New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution,  so  as  entirely  to  reverse  its 
object ;  that  is  to  strike  it  all  out^  and  in- 
sert a  direction  to  the  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  adopting  measuies 
to  hasten  tne  sales,  and  extend  more  ra- 
pidl  V  the  snrvevs  of  the  lands. 

The  honorable  member  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Sprague)  suggested  that  both  these  propo- 
sitions might  well  enough  go,  for  oonsiden- 
tion,  to  the  committee ;  and  in  this  state 
of  the  question,  the  member  frt)m  Soutb 
Carolina  addressed  the  Senate  in  his  fii^ 
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speech.  He  rose,  he  said,  to  give  his  own 
free  thonghtB  on  the  public  lands.  I  saw 
him  rise,  with  pleasure,  and  listened  with 
expectation,  though  before  he  concluded 
I  was  filled  with  surprise.  Certainly,  I 
^was  never  more  surprised  than  to  find  him 
following  up,  to  the  extent  he  did,  the  sen- 
timents ana  opinions  which  the  gentleman 
firom  Missouri  had  put  forth,  ana  which  it 
is  known  he  has  long  entertained. 

I  need  not  repeat,  at  large,  the  general 
topics  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  speech, 
l^en  he  said,  yesterday,  that  he  did  not 
attack  the  Eastern  States,  he  certainly 
must  have  forgotten  not  only  particular 
remarks,  but  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of 
bis  speech ;  unless  he  means  by  not  at- 
tacking, that  he  did  not  conmience  hostili- 
ties, but  that  another  had  preceded  him  in 
the  attack.  He,  in  the  first  place,  disap- 
proved of  the  whole  course  ot  the  govern- 
ment for  forty  years,  in  regard  to  its  dis- 
positions of  the  public  land;  and  then, 
tumine  northward  and  eastward,  and  &n- 
cying  ne  had  found  a  cause  for  alleged 
narrowness  and  niggardliness  in  the  '^  ac- 
ciirsed  policy  **  of  the  tariff,  to  which  he 
represented  the  people  of  New  England  as 
wedded,  he  went  on,  for  a  full  hour,  with 
remarks,  the  whole  scope  of  which  was  to 
exhibit  the  results  of  ihis  policy,  in  feelings 
and  in  measures  unfavorable  to  the  west. 
I  thought  his  opinions  unfounded  and  erro- 
neous, as  to  the  general  course  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  ventured  to  reply  to  them. 

The  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the 
analogy  of  other  cases,  and  quoted  the  con- 
duct of  European  governments  towards 
their  own  subjects,  settling  on  this  conti- 
nent, as  in  point,  to  show  that  we  had  been 
harsh  and  rigid  in  selling  when  we  should 
have  given  the  public  lands  to  settlers.  I 
thought  the  honorable  member  had  suf- 
fered his  judgment  to  be  betraved  by  a 
false  analogy ;  that  he  was  struck  with  an 
appearance  of  resemblance  where  there 
was  no  real  similitude.  I  think  so  still. 
The  first  settlers  of  North  America  were 
enterprising  spirits,  engaging  in  private 
adventure^  or  fleeing  from  tyranny  at  home. 
When  arrived  here,  they  were  forgotten  by 
the  mother  country,  or  remembered  only 
to  be  oppressed.  (Jarried  away  again  bv 
the  appearance  of  analogy,  or  struck  with 
tiie  eloquence  of  the  passage,  the  honor- 
able member  yesterday  observed  that  Uie 
conduct  of  government  towards  the  western 
emigrants,  or  my  representation  of  it, 
brought  to  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech 
in  the  British  Parliament.  It  was,  sir, 
the  speech  of  Colonel  Barre.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  stamp  act,  or  tea  tax,  I  fon^et 
which,  Colonel  mrre  had  heard  a  member 
on  the  treasurv  bench  argue,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  8tat^,  being  British 
colonists,  planted  by  the  maternal  care, 
nourished  oy  the  indulgence,  and  protected 


by  the  arms  of  England,  would  not  grudge 
their  mite  to  relieve  the  mother  country 
from  the  heavy  burden  under  which  she 
^aned.  The  language  of  Colonel  Barre, 
in  reply  to  this,  was,  "  They  planted  by 
^our  care  ?  Your  oppression  planted  them 
m  America.  They  ned  from  your  tyranny, 
and  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  Bo 
soon  as  you  began  to  care  for  them,  you 
showed  your  care  by  sending  persons  to  spy 
out  their  liberties,  misrepresent  their  char- 
acter, prey  upon  them,  and  eat  out  their 
substance." 

And  does  this  honorable  gentleman  mean 
to  maintain  that  language  like  this  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  towards  the 
western  emigrants,  or  to  any  representa- 
tion given  hj  me  of  that  conduct  ?  Were 
the  settlers  m  the  west  driven  thither  by 
our  oppression  ?  Have  they  flouriBhed  only 
by  our  neglect  of  them  ?  Has  the  govern- 
ment done  nothing  but  prey  upon  them, 
and  eat  out  their  substance  ?  Sir,  this  fer- 
vid eloquence  of  the  British  speaker,  just 
when  and  where  it  was  uttered,  and  fit  to 
remain  an  exercise  for  the  schools,  is  not  a 
little  out  of  place,  when  it  was  brought 
thence  to  be  applied  here,  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  own  country  towards  her 
own  citizens.  From  America  to  England 
it  may  be  true ;  from  Americans  to  their 
own  government  it  would  be  strange  lan- 
guage. Let  us  leave  it  to  be  recited  and 
declaimed  b^  our  boys  against  a  foreign 
nation ;  not  introduce  it  here,  to  recite  and 
declaim  ourselves  against  our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged 
contradiction.  In  my  remarks  on  Wednes- 
day, I  contended  that  we  could  not  give 
away  gratuitously  all  the  public  lands ;  that 
we  hdd  them  in  trust ;  that  the  govern- 
ment had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  a  common  fiind  for  the 
common  benefit,  and  to  sell  and  settle  them 
as  its  discretion  should  dictate.  Now,  sir. 
what  contradiction  does  the  gentleman  fino 
to  this  sentiment  in  the  speech  of  1825  ? 
He  quotes  me  as  having  then  said,  that  we 
ought  not  to  hu^  these  lands  as  a  very 
great  treasure.  V  ery  well,  sir ;  supposing 
me  to  be  accurately  reported  in  tnat  ex- 
pression, what  is  the  contradiction?  I  have 
not  now  said,  that  we  should  hu^  these 
lands  as  a  &vorite  source  of  pecuniary  in- 
come. No  such  thing.  It  is  not  my  view. 
What  I  have  said,  and  what  I  do  say,  is, 
that  they  are  a  common  fund — ^to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit — ^to  be  sold 
at  low  prices,  for  the  accommodation  of 
settlers.  Keeping  the  object  of  settling  the 
lands  as  much  in  view  as  that  of  raisins 
money  from  them.  This  I  say  now,  and 
this  I  have  always  said.  Is  this  hugging 
them  as  a  favorite  treasure  ?  Is  there  no 
difference  between  hugging  and  hoard- 
ing this  fund,  on  the  one  hand^^  as  a  great 
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treafinre,  and  on  the  other  of  disposing  of 
it  at  low  prices,  placing  the  proceeds  in  the 
^neral  treasury  of  the  Union  ?  My  opin- 
ion is,  that  as  much  is  to  he  made  of  the 
land,  as  fioir  and  reasonably  may  be,  selling 
it  all  the  while  at  such  rates  as  to  give  the 
Aillest  effect  to  settlement.  This  is  not 
giving  it  all  away  to  the  states,  as  the  gen* 
Qeman  would  propose ,  nor  is  it  hugging 
the  fund  closely  and  tenaciously,  as  a  fa- 
vorite treasure ;  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  just  and  wise  policy,  perfectljr  according 
with  all  the  various  duties  which  rest  on 
government  So  much  for  my  contradic- 
tion. And  what  is  it?  Where  is  the 
ground  of  the  gentleman's  triumph  ?  What 
inconsistency,  m  word  or  doctrine,  has  he 
been  able  to  detect  ?  Sir,  if  thib  be  a  sam- 
ple of  that  discomfiture  with  which  the 
nonorable  gentlemaa  thretitened  me,  com- 
mend me  to  the  word  discomfiture  for  the 
rest  of  mv  life. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  point  of  the 
debate;  and  I  mubt  bring  the  gentleman 
back  to  that  which  is  the  point. 

The  real  question  between  me  and  him 
k ,  Where  has  the  doctrine  been  advanced, 
at  the  south  or  the  east,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  west  should  be  retardea,  or,  at 
least,  need  not  be  hastened,  on  account  of 
its  effect  to  drain  off  the  people  from  the 
Atlantic  States?  Is  this  doctrine,  as  has 
been  alleged,  of  eastern  origin?  That  is 
the  question.  Has  the  gentleman  found  any- 
thing by  which  he  can  make  good  his  ac- 
cusation ?  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  that  he 
has  entirelv  failed ;  and  as  far  as  this  de- 
bate has  shown,  the  only  person  w^ho  has 
advanced  such  sentiments  is  a  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  and  a  friend  to  the 
honorable  member  himself.  This  honor- 
able gentleman  has  given  no  answer  to 
this;  there  is  none  which  can  be  given. 
This  simple  fact,  while  it  reauires  no  com- 
ment to  enforce  it,  defies  all  argument  to 
refute  it.  I  could  refer  to  the  speeches  of 
another  southern  gentleman,  in  years  be- 
fore, of  the  same  general  character,  and  to 
the  same  effect,  as  that  which  has  been 
quoted ;  but  I  will  not  consume  the  time 
of  the  Senate  by  the  reading  of  them. 

So  then,  sir,  New  England  is  guiltless  of 
the  policy  of  retarding  western  population, 
and  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  growth 
of  the  new  states.  Whatever  there  be  of 
that  policy  in  the  country,  no  part  of  it  is 
hers.  If  it  has  a  local  habitation,  the  honor- 
able member  has  probably  seen,  by  this 
time,  where  he  is  to  look  for  it;  ana  if  it 
now  has  received  a  name,  he  himself  has 
christened  it. 

We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more 
important  part  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man's observations.  Since  it  does  not  ac- 
cord with  my  views  of  justice  and  policy, 
to  vote  away  the  public  lands  altogether, 
mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am  asked,  by 


the  honorable  gentleman,  on  what  ground 
it  is  that  I  consent  to  give  them  away  in 
particular  instances.  How,  he  inquiees, 
do  I  reconcile  with  these  professed  senti- 
ments my  support  of  measures  ^piopii- 
ating  portions  of  the  lands  to  paiticolar 
roa£,  particular  canals,  particular  rivers, 
and  particular  institutions  of  education  in 
the  west?  This  leads,  sir,  to  the  real  and 
wide  difference  in  political  opinions  be- 
tween the  honorable  gentieman  and  my- 
self. On  my  part,  I  look  upon  all  these 
objects  as  connected  with  the  commoB 
good,  fairly  embraced  in  its  objects  and  its 
terms;  he,  on  the  contrary,  deems  them  i^ 
if  good  at  all,  only  local  good.  This  is 
our  difference.  The  interrogatory  whidi 
he  proceeded  to  put,  at  once  explains  thk 
difference.  "  What  interest,"  asks  he, "  has 
South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio?"  Sir, 
this  very  question  is  fiill  of  significance. 
It  develops  the  gentieman's  whole  political 
system;  and  its  answer  exponncu  mine. 
Here  we  differ  toto  coslo.  1  look  upon  a 
road  over  the  Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or  railway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  waters^  as 
being  objects  large  and  extensive  enough 
to  be  f&irlv  said  to  be  for  the  common 
benefit.  The  gentleman  thinks  otherwise, 
and  this  is  the  key  to  open  his  construction 
of  the  powers  of  the  government  He 
may  well  ask,  upon  his  system.  What  in- 
terest has  Soutn  Carolina  in  a  canal  in 
Ohio?  On  that  system,  it  is  true,  she  has 
no  interest.  On  that  system,  Ohio  and 
Carolina  are  different  governments  and 
different  countries,  connected  here,  it  is 
true,  by  some  slight  and  ill-defined  bond 
of  union,  but  in  all  main  respects  separate 
and  diverse.  On  that  system,  Carolina  has 
no  more  interest  in  a  canal  in  Ohio  than 
in  Mexico.  The  gentleman,  therefore, 
only  follows  out  his  own  principles;  he 
does  no  more  than  arrive  at  the  natural 
conclusions  of  his  own  doctrines ;  he  only 
announces  the  true  results  of  that  creed 
which  he  has  adopted  himself,  and  would 
persuade  others  to  adopt^  when  he  thus 
declares  that  South  Carolina  has  no  inter- 
est in  a  public  work  in  Ohio.  Sir,  we  nav* 
row-minded  people  of  New  England  do 
not  reason  thus.  Our  notion  of  things  is 
entirely  different  We  look  upon  the  states 
not  as  separated,  but  as  united.  W^e  love 
to  dwell  on  that  Union,  and  on  the  mutual 
happiness  which  it  has  so  much  promoted, 
and  the  common  renown  which  it  has  so 
greatly  contributed  to  acquire.  In  our  con- 
templation, Carolina  and  Ohio  are  parts  of 
the  same  country— states  united  under  the 
same  general  government,  having  interests 
common,  associated,  intermingled.  In 
whatever  is  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  govemmentb 
we  look  upon  the  states  as  one.  We  do 
^t  impose  geographical  limits  to  our  patd- 
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otic  feeling  or  re^rd ;  we  do  not  follow 
rirerB,  and  mountains,  and  lines  of  latitude, 
to  find  boundaries  beyond  which  public 
improyements  do  not  benefit  us.  We,  who 
come  here  as  agents  and  representatives  of 
those  narrow-minded  and  selfish  men  of 
New  England,  consider  ourselves  as  bound 
to  regara,  with  equal  eye,  the  good  of  the 
whole,  in  whatever  is  within  our  power  of 
legislation.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal, 
beginning  in  South  Carolina,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  national  importance  and  nation- 
al magnitude,  believing  as  I  do  that  the 
power  of  government  extends  to  the  en- 
couragement of  works  of  that  description, 
if  I  were  to  stand  up  here  and  ask^  "  What 
interest  has  Maasacnusetts  in  a  railroad  in 
South  Carolina?"  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
&ce  my  constituents.  These  same  narrow- 
minded  men  would  tell  me  that  they  had 
sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole  country,  and 
that  one  who  possessed  too  little  compre- 
hension, either  of  intellect  or  feeling— one 
who  was  not  large  enough,  in  mind  and 
heart,  to  embrace  the  whole — was  not  fit 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  interest  of  any  part. 
Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  government  by  unjustifiable  construc- 
tion, nor  to  exercise  any  not  within  a  fair 
interpretation.  But  when  it  is  believed 
that  a  power  does  exist,  then  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  exercised  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole :  so  far  as  respects  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power,  the  states  are 
one.  It  was  tiie  very  great  object  of  the 
constitution  to  create  unity  of  interests  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  general 
government.  In  war  and  peace  we  are 
one;  in  commerce  one;  because  the  author- 
ity of  the  general  government  reaches  to 
war  and  peace,  and  to  the  regulation  of 
commerce.  I  have  never  seen  any  more 
difficulty  in  erecting  lighthouses  on  the 
lakes  than  on  the  ocean ;  in  improving  the 
harbors  of  inland  seas,  than  ii  they  were 
within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide ;  or  of 
removing  obstructions  in  the  vast  streams 
of  the  west,  more  than  in  any  work  to  facili- 
tate commerce  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  If 
there  be  power  for  one,  there  is  power  also 
for  the  otner ;  and  they  are  all  and  equally 
for  the  country. 

There  are  other  objects^  apparently  more 
local,  or  the  benefit  of  which  is  less  general, 
towards  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  con- 
curred with  others  to  give  aid  by  donations 
of  land.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  road 
in  or  through  one  of  the  new  states  in 
which  the  eovernment  possesses  large 
quantities  of  mnd.  Have  the  United  States 
no  rights  as  a  great  and  untaxed  proprietor 
— are  they  under  no  obligation — ^to  con- 
tribute to  an  object  thus  cidculated  to  pro- 
mote the  common  good  of  all  the  pro- 
prietors, themselves  included?  And  even 
with  respect  to  education,  which  is  the  ex- 
trame  case,  let  the  question  be  considered^ 


In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
made  matter  of  compact  with  these  states 
that  they  should  do  their  part  to  pron^te 
education.  In  the  next  place,  our  .jiAole 
system  of  land  laws  proceeds  on  the  idea 
that  education  is  for  the  common  good; 
because,  in  every  division,  a  certain  por- 
tion is  lyiiformly  reserved  and  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  schools.  And,  nnally  have 
not  these  new  states  singularly  strong 
claims,  founded  on  the  ground  already 
stated,  that  the  government  is  a  ^reat  un* 
taxed  proprietor  in  the  ownership  of  the 
soil?  It  is  a  consideration  of  ^eat  im- 
portance that  probably  there  is  in  no  part 
of  the  country,  or  of  the  world,  so  great  a 
call  for  the  means  of  education  as  in  Uiose 
new  states,  owing  to  the  vast  number  of 
persons  within  those  ages  in  which  educa- 
tion and  instruction  are  usually  received, 
if  received  at  all.  This  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  recency  of  settlement  and 
rapid  increase.  The  census  of  these  states 
shows  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  occupies  the  classes  between 
intancy  and  childhood.  These  are  the 
wide  fields,  and  here  is  the  deep  and  quick 
soil  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue ; 
and  this  is  the  favored  season,  the  spring 
time  for  sowing  them.  Let  tnem  be  dis* 
seminated  without  stint.  Let  them  be 
scattered  with  a  bountiful  broadcast. 
Whatever  the  government  can  fairly  do 
towards  these  objects,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  done. 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds,  succinctly 
stated,  on  which  my  vote  for  grants  of  lands 
for  particular  objects  rest,  while  I  main- 
tain, at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  all  a  com- 
mon fund,  for  the  common  benefit.  And 
reasons  like  these,  I  presume,  have  in- 
fluenced the  votes  of  other  gentlemen  from 
New  England.  Those  who  have  a  differ^ 
ent  view  of  the  powers  of  the  government, 
of  course,  come  to  difierent  conclusions  on 
these  as  on  other  questions.  I  observed, 
when  speaking  on  tnis  subject  before,  that 
if  we  looked  to  any  measure,  whether  for 
a  road,  a  canal,  or  any  thing  else  intended 
for  the  improvement  of  the  west,  it  would 
be  found,  that  if  the  New  England  aya 
were  struck  out  of  the  list  of  votes,  the 
southern  noes  would  always  have  rejected 
the  measure.  The  truth  of  this  has  not 
been  denied,  and  cannot  be  denied.  In 
stating  this,  I  thought  it  just  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  constitutional  scruples  of  the  south, 
rather  than  to  any  other  less  favorable 
or  less  charitable  cause.  But  no  sooner 
had  I  done  this,  than  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman asks  if  I  reproach  him  and  his 
Mends  with  their  constitutional  scruples. 
Sir,  I  reproach  nobody.  I  stated  a  fact, 
and  gave  the  most  respectful  reason  for  it 
that  occurred  to  me.  The  gentleman  can- 
not deny  the  fact — he  may,  if  he  choose, 
disclaim  the  reason.    It  is  not  long  since 
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I  had  "occasion,  in  presentiDg  a  petition 
from  his  own  state,  to  account  for  its  being 
intrusted  to  my  hands  by  saying,  that  the 
constitutional  opinions  of  the  gentleman 
and  his  worthy  colleague  prevented  them 
from  supporting  it.  oir,  did  I  state  this  as 
a  matter  of  reproach  ?  Far  from  it.  Did 
I  attempt  to  find  any  other  cause  ithan  an 
honest  one  for  these  scruples  ?  Sir,  I  did 
not.  It  did  not  become  me  to  doubt^  nor 
to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  had  either 
changed  his  sentiments,  or  that  he  had 
made  up  a  set  of  constitutional  opinions, 
accommodated  to  any  particular  combina- 
tion of  political  occurrences.  Had  I  done 
so,  I  should  have  felt,  that  while  I  was  en- 
ticed to  little  respect  in  thus  questioning 
other  people's  motives,  I  justified  the  whole 
world  in  suspecting  my  own. 

But  how  has  the  gentleman  returned  this 
respect  for  others'  opinions?  His  own 
candor  and  justice,  how  have  they  been 
exhibited  towards  the  motives  of  others, 
while  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
maintain — ^what  nobodv  has  disputed — ^the 
purity  of  his  own  ?  Why,  sir,  he  has  asked 
when,  and  how,  and  why  New  Endand 
votes  were  found  eoing  for  measures  lavor- 
able  to  the  west;  ne  has  demanded  to  be 
informed  whether  aM  this  did  not  begin  in 
1825,  and  whUe  the  dection  of  President 
W(is  stUl  pending.  Sir,  to  these  questions 
retort  would  be  justified ;  and  it  is  both 
cogent  and  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
answer  the  inquiry  not  bv  retort,  out  by 
facts.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  tcXen,  and 
hoWy  and  why  New  England  has  supported 
measures  favorable  to  the  west.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  early  history  of  the 
government — ^to  the  first  acquisition  of  the 
lands — ^to  the  original  laws  for  disposing 
of  them  and  for  governing  the  territories 
where  thev  lie ;  and  have  shown  the  in- 
fluence of  New  England  men  and  New 
England  principles  in  all  these  leading 
measures.  I  should  not  be  pardoned  were 
I  to  go  over  that  ground  again.  Coming 
to  more  recent  times,  and  to  measures  of 
a  less  general  character,  I  have  endeavored 
to  prove  that  every  thing  of  this  kind  de- 
signed for  western  improvement  has  de- 
pended on  the  votes  of  i^ew  England.  All 
this  is  true  beyond  the  power  of  contradic- 
tion. 

And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  to 
which  I  will  refer,  not  so  ancient  as  to  be- 
long to  the  early  history  of  the  public 
lands,  and  not  so  recent  as  to  be  on  this 
side  of  the  period  when  the  gentleman 
charitably  imagines  a  new  direction  may 
have  been  given  to  New  England  feeling 
and  New  England  votes.  These  measures, 
and  the  New  England  votes  in  support  of 
them,  may  be  taken  as  samples  ana  speci- 
mens of  all  the  rest.  In  1820,  (observe, 
Mr.  President,  in  1820,)  the  people  of  the 
west  besou^t  Congress  for  a  reduction  in 


the  pric^  of  lands.  In  &vor  of  that  redoc* 
tion.  New  England,  with  a  delegation  of 
forty  members  in  the  other  house,  gsve 
thirty-three  votes,  and  one  only  against  It 
The  four  Southern  States,  with  fi%^  mem- 
bers, gave  thirty-two  votes  for  it,  and  seven 
against  it  Again,  in  1821,  (observe  again, 
sir,  the  time,)  the  law  passed  for  the  relief 
of  the  purchasers  or  the  public  lands. 
This  was  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to 
the  west,  and  more  especially  to  the  south- 
west It  authorized  the  relinquishment  of 
contracts  for  lands,  whidi  had  been  entered 
into  at  high  prices,  and  a  reduction,  in 
other  cases,  oi  not  less  than  87^  per  cent 
on  the  purchase  money.  Many  millions  of 
dollars,  six  or  seven  I  believe  at  least, — 

Erobably  much  more, — ^were  relinquished 
y  this  law.  On  this  bill  Ne^r  England, 
with  her  forty  members,  gave  more  affirma- 
tive votes  than  the  four  Southern  States 
with  their  fifty-two  or  three  membos. 
These  two  are  far  the  most  important 
measures  respecting  the  public  lands  which 
have  been  aaopted  witiun  the  last  twenty 
years.  They  took  place  in  1820  and  1821. 
That  is  the  time  when.  And  as  to  the 
manner  how,  the  gentleman  already  sees 
that  it  was  by  voting,  in  solid  column,  for 
the  required  relief;  and  lastly,  as  to  the 
cause  why,  I  tell  the  gentieman,  it  was  be- 
cause the  members  from  New  England 
thought  the  measures  just  and  salutary ; 
because  they  entertained  towards  the  west 
neither  envy,  hatred,  nor  malice ;  because 
the^  deemed  it  becoming  them,  as  just  and 
enlightened  public  men,  to  meet  the  exi- 

gency  which  had  arisen  in  the  west  with 
le  appropriate  measure  of  relief;  because 
the^  felt  it  due  to  their  own  characters  of 
their  New  England  predecessors  in  tiiis 
^vemment,  to  act  towards  the  new  states 
in  the  spirit  of  a  liberal,  patronizine^,  mag- 
nanimous policy.  So  much,  sir,  for  the 
cause  irAy ;  and  I  hope  that  D^  this  tim^ 
sir,  the  honorable  gentieman  is  satisfied; 
if  not,  I  do  not  know  when,  or  h(nc»  orwJi^, 
he  ever  will  be. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  Important 
measures,  in  answer  to  tiie  gentleman's 
inquiries,  I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go 
back  to  a  period  still  something  earlier,  rar 
the  purpose  still  ftirther  of  showing  how 
much,  or  rather  how  littie  reason  there  is 
for  the  gentleman's  insinuation  that  politi- 
cal hopes,  or  fears,  or  party  associations, 
were  the  grounds  of  these  New  England 
votes.  And  aftei^  what  has  been  said,  I 
hope  it  may  be  forgiven  me  if  I  allude  to 
some  political  opinions  and  votes  of  my 
own,  of  very  little  public  importance,  cci^ 
tainly,  but  which,  irom  the  time  at  whidi 
they  were  ^riven  and  expressed,  may  pan 
forgood  witnesses  on  this  occasion. 

This  government,  Mr.  President  from  its 
origin  t6  the  peace  of  1815,  had  been  too 
much  engrossed  with  various  other  impoi^ 
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tant  concerns  to  be  able  to  tarn  its 
thoughts  inward,  and  look  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  internal  resources.  In  the 
early  part  of  President  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, it  was  fully  occupied  with 
organizing  tne  government,  providing  for 
the  public  debt,  defending  the  frontiers, 
and  maintaining  domestic  peace.  Before 
the  termination  of  that  administration,  the 
fires  of  the  French  revolution  blazed  forth, 
as  from  a  new  opened  volcano,  and  the 
whole  breadth  oithe  ocean  did  not  en- 
tirely secure  us  from  its  effects.  The  smoke 
and  the  cinders  reached  us,  though  not  the 
burning  lava.  Difficult  and  agitating  ques- 
tions, embarrrassing  to  government,  and 
dividing  public  opinion,  sprung  out  of  the 
new  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  were 
succeeded. by  others,  and  yet  again  by 
others,  equally  embarrassing,  and  equally 
exciting  oivision  and  discord,  throu^  the 
long  series  of  twenty  years,  till  they  nnally 
issued  in  the  war  with  England.  Down  to 
the  close  of  that  war,  no  distinct,  marked 
and  deliberate  attention  had  been  given, 
or  could  have  been  given^  to  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country,  its  capacities  of 
imp)*ovement,  or  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  government,  in  regard  to  ODJects 
connected  with  such  improvement. 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brought  about 
an  entirely  new  and  a  most  interesting 
state  of  things ;  it  opened  to  us  other  pros- 
pects, and  su^estea  other  duties ;  we  our- 
selves were  changed,  and  the  whole  world 
was  changed.  Tne  pacification  of  Europe, 
after  June,  1815,  assumed  a  firm  and  per- 
manent aspect.  The  nations  evidently 
manifested  that  they  were  disposed  for 
peace :  some  agitation  of  the  waves  might 
De  expected,  even  after  the  storm  had  sub- 
sided ;  but  the  tendency  was,  strongly  and 
rapidly,  towards  settled  repose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  Congress,  and,  like 
others,  naturally  turned  my  attention  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  newly-altered 
condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world. 
It  appeared  plainly  enough  to  me,  as  well 
as  to  wiser  and  more  experienced  men, 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  would 
necessarily  take  a  start  in  anew  direction, 
because  new  directions  would  necessarily 
be  given  to  the  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people.  We  had  pushed 
our  commerce  mr  and  fast,  under  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  neutral  flag.  But  there  were 
mow  no  longer  flags,  either  neutral  or  bel- 
ligerent. The  hf^vest  of  neutrality  had 
been  great,  but  we  had  gathered  it  all. 
With  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  obvious 
there  would  spring  up,  in  her  circle  of  na- 
tions, a  revived  and  invigorated  spirit  of 
trade,  and  a  new  activity  in  all  the  business 
and  objects  of  civilized  life.  Hereafter, 
our  commercial  gains  were  to  be  earned 
only  by  success  in  a  close  and  intense 


competition.  Other  nations  would  pxt>- 
duce  for  themselves,  and  carry  for  them-* 
selves,  and  manufacture  for  themselves,  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  abilities.  The 
crops  of  our  plains  would  no  longer  sus- 
tain European  armies,  nor  our  ships  longer 
supply  those  whom  war  had  rendered  un- 
able to  supply  themselves.  It  was  obvious 
that  under  these  circumstances,  the  couu' 
try  would  begin  to  survey  itself,  and  to 
estimate  its  own  capacity  of  improvement. 
And  this  improvement,  how  was  it  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  who  was  to  accomplish  it? 

We  were  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  peo- 
ple, spread  over  almost  half  a  world.  We 
were  twenty-four  states,  some  stretching 
along  the  same  sea-board,  some  along  the 
same  line  of  inland  frontier,  and  others  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  same  vast  rivers.  Two 
considerations  at  once  presented  them- 
selves, in  looking  at  this  state  of  things, 
with  great  force.  One  was  th  at  that  great 
branch  of  improvement,  which  consisted 
in  furnishing  new  facilities  of  intercourse, 
necessarily  ran  into  different  states,  in 
every  leading  instance,  and  would  benefit 
the  citizens  of  all  such  states.  No  one 
state  therefore,  in  such  cases,  would  assume 
the  whole  expense,  nor  was  the  co-opera- 
tion of  several  states  to  be  expected.  Take 
the  instance  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater. 
It  will  cost  several  millions  of  money. 
Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware  have  united  to  accomplish  it  at 
their  joint  expense?  Certainly  not,  for 
the  same  reason.  It  could  not  be  done, 
therefore,  but  br  the  general  government. 
The  same  may  be  saiaof  the  large  inland 
undertakings,  except  that,  in  them,  gov- 
ernment, instead  or  bearing  the  whole  ex- 
pense, co-operates  with  others  to  bear  a 
part.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  the 
United  States  have  the  means.  They  en- 
joy the  revenues  derived  from  commerce^ 
and  the  states  have  no  abundant  and  easy 
sources  of  public  income.  The  custom 
houses  fill  tne  general  treasury,  while  the 
states  have  scanty  resources,  except  by  re- 
sort to  heavjr  direct  taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  thinp,  I  thought  it 
nece»ary  to  settle,  at  least  for  myself,  some 
definite  notions,  with  respect  to  the  powers 
of  government,  in  regard  to  internal  af- 
fairs. It  may  not  savor  too  much  of  self- 
commendation  to  remark,  that,  with  this  ob- 
ject, I  considered  the  constitution,  its  judi- 
cial construction,  its  contemporaneous  ex- 
position, and  the  whole  history  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress  under  it;  and  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  eoremment 
had  power  to  accomplish  sunary  objects, 
or  aid  in  their  accomplishment,  which 
are  now  commonly  spoken  of  as  Intebkal 
Impboyehekts.  Thatconclusion,sir,  may 
have  been  right  or  it  may  have  been  wrong. 
I  am  not  about  to  amie  the  grounds  of  it  at 
large.    I  say  only  that  it  was  adopted«and 
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acted  on,  even  so  early  as  in  1816.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  I  made  up  my  opinion,  and  de- 
termined  on  my  intend^  coune  of  politi- 
cal  conduct  on  these  subjects,  in  the  14th 
Ck)ngress  iu  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  further  to  say,  that  I  made  up 
these  opinions,  and  entered  on  this  course 
of  political  conduct,  Teucro  duce.  Yes,  sir, 
I  pursued,  in  all  this,  a  South  Carolina 
track.  On  the  doctrines  of  internal  im- 
provement, South  Carolina,  as  she  was 
then  represented  in  the  other  house,  set 
forth,  in  1816,  under  a  fresh  and  leading 
breeze;  and  I  was  among  the  foll(»wers. 
But  if  my  leader  sees  new  lights,  and  turns 
a  sharp  corner,  unless  I  see  new  lights 
also,  I  keep  straight  on  in  the  same  path. 
I  repeat,  that  leading  gentlemen  from 
South  Carolina  were  first  and  foremost  in 
behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improve- 
ments, when  those  doctrines  first  came  to 
be  considered  and  acted  upon  in  Congress. 
The  debate  on  the  bank  question,  on  the 
tariff  of  1816,  and  on  the  direct  tax,  will 
show  who  was  who,  and  what  was  what, 
at  that  time.    The  tariff  of  1816,  one  of  the 

Elain  cases  of  oppression  and  usurpation, 
:om  which,  if  the  government  does  not 
recede,  individual  states  may  justly  secede 
from  the  government,  is,  sir,  in  truth,  a 
South  Carolina  tariff^  supported  by  South 
Carolina  votes.  But  for  those  votes,  it 
could  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in  which 
it  didvpass ;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on 
Massachusetts  votes,  it  would  nave  been 
lost.  Does  not  the  honorable  gentleman 
well  know  all  this?  There  are  certainly 
those  who  do  full  well  know  it. all.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  reproach  South  Carolina;  I 
only  state  the  fact,  and  I  think  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  true,  that  among  the  earliest 
and  boldest  advocates  of  the  tariff,  as  a 
measure  of  protection,  and  on  the  express 
ground  of  protection,  were  leading  gentle- 
men of  South  Carolina  in  Congress.  I  did 
not  then,  and  cannot  now,  understand 
their  language  in  any  other  sense.  While 
this  tariff  of  1816  was  under  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  an  honora- 
ble gentleman  from  Georgia,  now  of  this 
house,  (Mr.  Forsyth,)  moved  to  reduce  the 
proposed  duty  on  cotton.  He  failed  by 
four  votes.  South  Carolina  giving  three 
votes  (enough  to  have  turned  the  scale) 
against  his  motion.  The  act,  sir,  then 
passed,  and  received  on  its  passage  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives of  South  Carolina  present  and  voting. 
This  act  is  the  first,  in  the  order  of  those 
now  denounced  as  plain  usurpations.  We 
see  it  daily  in  the  list  by  the  side  of  those 
of  1824  and  1828,  as  a  case  of  manifest  op- 
pression, justifying  disunion.  I  put  it 
nome  to  the  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina,  that  his  own  state  was  not  only  "art 
and  part "  in  this  measure,  but  the  causa 
eausana.    Without  her  aid,  this  seminal 


principle  of  mischief,  this  root  of  upai, 
could  not  have  been  planted.  I  have  al- 
ready said — and,  it  is  true — ^that  this  act 
preceded  on  the  ground  of  protevtioD.  It 
interfered  direcUy  with  existing  in- 
terests of  great  value  and  amount.  It  cat 
up  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade  by  the  looti. 
But  it  passed,  nevertheless,  and  it  passed 
on  the  principle  of  protecting  manofiic- 
tures,  on  the  principle  against  free  trade, 
on  the  principle  oppoied  to  ^lat  fokUk  leU 
UM  alone. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions 
of  important  and  leading  gentlemen  of 
South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  in  1816.  I  went  out  of 
Congress  the  next  year,  and  returning 
again  in  1823,  thought  I  found  South 
Carolina  where  I  had  left  her.  I  really 
supposed  that  all  things  remained  aa  they 
were,  and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine 
of  internal  improvements  would  he  de- 
fended by  the  same  eloquent  voices,  and 
the  same  strong  arms  as  formerly.  In  the 
lapse  of  these  six  years,  it  is  true,  political 
associations  had  assumed  a  new  aspect  and 
new  divisions.  A  party  had  arisen  in  the 
south,  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  internal 
improvements,  and  had  vigorously  attacked 
that  doctrine.  Anti-consolidation  was  the 
flag  under  which  this  party  fonght,  and 
its  supporters  inveighed  against  internal 
improvements,  much  after  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
now  inveighed  against  them,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  system  of  consolidation. 

Whether  this  party  arose  in  South  Caro- 
lina herself,  or  in  her  neighborhood,  is 
more  than  I  know.  I  think  ihe  latter. 
However  that  may  have  been,  there  were 
those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to 
make  war  upon  it,  and  who  did  make  in- 
trepid war  upon  it  Names  being  regarded 
as  things,  in  such  controversies,  they  be- 
stowed on  the  anti-improvement  gentle- 
men the  appellation  of  radicals.  1^,  sir, 
the  name  of  radicals,  as  a  term  of  distinc- 
tion, applicable  and  applied  to  those  who 
defended  the  liberal  doctrines  of  intenial 
improvements,  originated,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  recoUection,  somewhere  be- 
tween North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  WeU, 
sir,  those  mischievous  radicals  were  to  be 
put  down,  and  the  strong  arm  of  South 
Carolina  was  stretched  out  to  put  them 
down.  About  this  time,  sir,  I  returned  to 
Congress.  The  battle  with  the  radicak 
had  oeen  fought,  and  our  South  Carolina 
champions  of  the  doctrine  of  internal  im- 
provements had  nobly  maintained  their 
ground,  and  were  understood  to  have 
achieved  a  victory.  They  had  driven 
back  the  enemy  with  discomfiture;  a 
thing,  by  the  way,  sir,  which  is  not  always 
performed  when  it  is  promised.  A  gentie- 
man,  to  whom  I  have  already  refened  in 
this  debate,  had  come  into  Congress,  dur- 
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ing  my  absence  from  it,  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  had  brought  with  him  a  high 
reputation  for  ability.  He  came  from  a 
scnool  with  which  we  had  been  acquainted, 
€t  noseitura  tociU,  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a 
printed  speech  of  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, (Mr.  McDuFFiE,)  "ox  internal 
IMPB0VEMB1TT8,"  delivered  about  the  pe- 
riod to  which  I  now  refer,  and  printed 
with  a  few  introductory  remarks  upon  con- 
solidation ;  in  which,  sir,  I  think  ne  quite 
consolidated  the  amiments  of  his  oppo- 
nents, the  radicals,  if  to  crush  be  to  con- 
solidate. I  give  you  a  short  but  substan- 
tive quotation  from  these  remarks.  He  is 
speaking  of  a  pamphlet,  then  recently 
published,  entitled,  '^Consolidation  ;''  and 
naving  alluded  to  the  question  of  rechart- 
ering  the  former  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  he  says :  "  Moreover,  in  the  early 
history  of  parties,  and  when  Mr.  Crawford 
advocated  the  renewal  of  the  old  charter, 
it  was  considered  a  federal  measure; 
which  internal  improvement  never  was, 
aa  this  author  erroneously  states.  This 
latter  measure  originated  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Cumberland  road;  and 
was  first  proposed,  cl8  a  system,  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  carried  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  republicans,  including  almost  every 
one  of  the  leading  men  who  carried  us 
through  the  late  war." 

So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not 
one  of  the  federal  heresies.  One  para- 
graph more,  sir. 

"The  author  in  question,  not  content  with 
denouncing  as  federalists  Gen.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in 
Congress,  modestly  extends  the  denuncia- 
tion to  Mr.  Monroe  and  the  whole  republi- 
can part^.  Here  are  his  words .  '  During 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  much 
has  passed  which  the  republican  party 
would  be  ^lad  to  approve,  if  they  could  1 1 
But  the  prmcipal  feature,  and  that  which 
ha%  chiefly  elicited  these  observations,  is 
the  renewal  of  the  system  op  internal 
IMPBOVEMENTS.'  Now,  this  measure  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  115  to  8&,  of  a  repub- 
lican Congress,  and  sanctionedf  by  a  repub- 
licau  president ,  Who,  then,  is  this  author, 
who  assumes  the  high  prerogative  of  de- 
nouncing, in  the  hame  of  the  republican 
party,  the  republican  administration  of  the 
country^a  aenunciation  including  within 
\t%  sweep  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and  Cheves ; 
men  who  will  be  regarded  as  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  SouUi  Carolina,  and  the 
strongest  pillars  of  the  republican  party, 
as  long  as  the  late  war  snail  be  remem- 
bered, and  talents  and  patriotism  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  free 
people!  f 


Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were 
maintained  by  South  Carolina  gentlemen 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements,  when  I 
took  my  seat  there  as  a  member  from 
Massachusetts,  in  1823.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  we  had  a  bill  before  us,  and  passed  it 
in  that  house,  entitled,  ''An  act  to  procure 
the  necessaiT  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates 
upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals."  It 
authorized  the  president  to  cause  surveys 
and  estimates  to  he  made  of  the  routes  of 
such  roads  and  canals  as  he  might  deem  of 
national  importance  in  a  commercial  or  mili- 
tary point  of  ineWf  or  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail ;  and  appropriated  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  out  or  the  treasury  to  defray 
the  expense.  This  act,  though  prelimi- 
nary in  its  nature,  covered  the  whole 
ground.  It  took  for  granted  the  complete 
power  of  internal  improvement,  as  far  as 
any  of  its  advocates  nad  ever  contended 
for  it.  Having  passed  the  other  house, 
the  bill  came  up  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
here  considered  and  debated  in  April, 
1824.  The  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  While  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration here,  a  motion  was  made  to  add 
the  following  proviso : — 

"Provided,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  affirm  or  admit 
a  power  in  Congress,  on  their  own  author- 
ity, to  make  roads  or  canals  within  any  of 
the  states  of  the  Union.'' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this 
proviso,  and  the  honorable  member  voted 
in  the  negative.    The  proviso  failed. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  add  this 
proviso,  vi2 : — 

''Provided,  That  the  feith  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  pledged,  that  no  money 
shall  ever  be  expended  for  soads  or  canals 
except  it  shall  be  among  the  several  states, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  direct  taxes 
are  laid  and  assessea  by  the  provisions  of 
the  colistitution." 

The  honorable  member  voted  against 
thisproviso  also,  and  it  failed. 

The  bill  was  then  put  on  its  passage, 
and  the  honorable  member  votea  for  \t^ 
and  it  passed^  and  became  a  law. 

Now,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no 
maintaining  these  votes  but  upon  the 
power  of  internal  improvement!  in  \ts 
oroadest  sense.  In  truth,  these  oills  for 
surveys  and  estimates  have  always  been 
considered  as  test  questions.  They  show 
who  is  for  and  who  against  internal  im- 
provement This  law  itself  went  the 
whole  length,  and  assumed  the  Aill  and 
complete  power.  The  gentleman's  vote 
sustained  that  power,  in  every  form  in 
which  the  various  propositions  to  amend 
presented  it  He  went  for  the  entire  and 
unrestrained  authority,  without  consulting 
the  states,  and  without  agreeing  to  any 
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proportionate  diatribution.  And  now, 
Buffer  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  this  very  same  power,  thus  sanc- 
tioned, in  every  form,  by  the  gentleman's 
own  opinion,  that  is  so  plain  and  manifest 
a  usurpation,  that  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  supposed  to  be  justified  in  revising 
submission  to  any  laws  carrying  the  power 
into  effect  Truly,  sir,  is  not  this  a  little 
too  hard?  May  we  not  crave  some  mercy, 
under  favor  and  protection  of  the  gentle- 
man's own  authority  ?  Admitting  that  a 
road  or  a  canal  must  be  written  down  flat 
usurpation  as  ever  was  committed,  may  we 
find  no  mitigation  in  our  respect  for  his 
place,  and  his  vote,  as  one  that  knows  the 
law? 

The  tariff  which  South  Carolina  had  an 
efficient  hand  in  establishing  in  1816,  and 
this  asserted  power  of  inteirnal  improve- 
ment— ^advanced  by  her  in  the  same  year, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned by  her  representatives  in  1824, — 
these  two  measures  are  the  great  ^unds 
on  which  she  is  now  thought  to  be  justified 
in  breaking  up  the  Union,  if  she  sees  fit  to 
break  it  up. 

I  may  now  safely  say,  I  tnink,  that  we 
have  had  the  authority  of  leading  and  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  from  South  Carolina 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  internal  im- 
provement I  repeat  that,  up  to  1824, 1, 
for  one,  followed  oonih  Carolina:  but  when 
that  star  in  its  ascension  veered  off  in  an 
unexpected  direction,  I  relied  on  its  lig;ht 
no  longer.  [Here  the  Vice-President  said, 
Does  the  Chair  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  say  that  ue  person 
now  occupying  the  chair  of  the  Senate  has 
changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvement  ?]  From  notiiinff  ever 
said  to  me,  sir,  have  I  had  reason  to  know 
of  any  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  per- 
son nlling  the  chair  of  the  Senate.  If 
such  change  has  taken  place,  I  regret  it ;  I 
speak  generally  of  the  state  of  South  Car- 
olina. Individuals  we  know  there  are  who 
hold  opinions  favorable  to  the  power.  An 
application  for  its  exercise  in  behalf  of  a 
public  work  in  South  Carolina  itself  is 
now  pending,  I  believe,  in  the  other  house, 
presented  by  members  from  that  state. 

I  have  thus,  sir^  perhaps  not  witliout 
some  tediousness  or  aetail,  shown  that,  if  I 
am  in  error  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements, how  and  m  what  company  I 
fell  into  that  error.  If  I  am  wrong,  it  is 
apparent  who  misled  me. 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable 
member — ^and  I  have  to  complain  of  an  en- 
tire misapprehension  of  what  I  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt— though  I  can 
hardly  perceive  how  any  one  could  mis- 
understand me.  What  I  said  wa&  not  that 
I  wished  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  had  always 
voted  for  every  measure  for  its  reduction, 


as  uniformly  as  the  gentleman  himsell 
He  seems  to  claim  the  exclusive  merit  of  a 
disposition  to  reduce  the  public  charge;  I 
do  not  allow  it  to  him.  As  a  debt^  I  was, 
I  am,  for  paying  it ;  because  it  is  a  charge 
on  our  finances,  and  on  the  industry  of  the 
country.  But  I  observed  that  I  tlioa^ht  I 
perceived  a  morbid  fervor  on  that  sabiect ; 
an  excessive  anxiety  to  pay  off  the  debt  ; 
not  so  much  because  it  is  a  debt  simply,  ai 
because,  while  it  lasts,  it  furnishes  one  ob- 
jection to  disunion.  Itisatieof  commou  in- 
terest while  it  lasts.  I  did  not  impute  such 
motive  to  the  honorable  member  himself; 
but  that  there  is  such  a  feeling  in  existence 
I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  The  moe^ 
I  said  was,  thai,  if  one  effect  of  the  debt  was 
to  strengthen  our  Union,  that  effect  itself 
was  not  regretted  by  me,  however  mach 
others  might  regret  it.  The  ^ntleman  has 
not  seen  how  to  reply  to  uiis  otherwi&e 
than  by  supposing  me  to  have  advanced 
the  doctrine  that  a  national  debt  is  a  na- 
tional blessing.  Others,  I  must  hope^  will 
find  less  difficulty  in  understanding  me.  I 
distinctly  and  pointedly  cautioned  the 
honorable  member  not  to  understand  me 
as  expressing  an  opinion  favorable  to  the 
continuance  of  the  debt  I  r&peaXed  this 
caution,  and  repeated  it  more  than  once — 
but  it  was  thrown  awaj. 

On  yet  another  point  I  was  still  more 
unaccountably  misunderstood.  The  gen^e- 
man  had  harangued  against  ''consolida- 
tion." I  told  him,  in  reply,  that  there  was 
one  kind  of  consolidation  to  which  I  was 
att<«ched,  and  that  was,  the  gonsolida- 
Tioy  OF  OUR  Union  ;  and  that  this  was 
precisely  that  consolidation  to  which  I 
feared  others  were  not  attached ;  that  such 
consolidation  was  the  very  end  of  the 
constitution — ^the  leading  object,  as  they 
had  informed  us  themselves,  which  its 
framers  had  kept  in  view.  I  turned  to 
their  comml^lication,  and  read  their  very 
words, — **  the  consolidation  of  the  Union," 
— and  expressed  my  devotion  to  this  sort 
of  consolidation.  I  said  in  terms  that  I 
wished  not,  in  the  sliehtest  degree,  to  aug- 
ment the  powers  of  this  government;  that 
my  object  was  to  preserve,  not  to  enlarge; 
and  that,  by  consolidating  the  Union,  I 
understood  no  more  than  the  strengthening , 
of  the  Union  and  perpetuating  it  Having 
been  thus  explicit ;  having  thus  read,  &om 
the  orinted  book,  the  precise  words  which 
I  adopted,  as  expressing  m^  own  senti- 
ments, it  passes  comprehension,  how  any 
man  could  understand  me  as  contending 
for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  ^t- 
ernment,  or  for  consolidation  in  the  odious 
sense  in  which  it  means  an  accumulation, 
in  the  federal  governments  of  the  powers 
properly  belonging  to  the  states. 

I  repeat^  sir,  that^  in  adopting  the  senti- 
ments of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  I 
read  their  language  audibly,  and  word  for 
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word;  and  I  pointed  out  the  distinction, 
ju9t  as  Mly  as  I  have  now  done,  between 
the  consolidation  of  the  Union  and  that 
other  obnoziouB  consolidation  which  I  dis- 
claimed; and  yet  the  honorable  gentle- 
man misanderstood  me.  The  gentleman 
had  said  that  he  wished  for  no  nxed  reve- 
nue— not  a  shilling.  If,  by  a  word,  he 
could  conyert  the  Capitol  into  gold,  he 
would  not  do  it.  Why  all  this  fear  of 
revenue?  Why,  sir,  because,  as  the 
gentleman  told  us,  it  tends  to  consolida- 
tion. Now,  this  can  mean  neither  more 
or  less  than  that  a  common  revenue  is  a 
common  interest,  and  that  all  common  in- 
terests tend  to  hold  the  union  of  the  states 
together.  I  confess  I  like  that  tendenc;^ ; 
if  the  gentleman  dislikes  it,  he  is  right  in 
deprecatinfi[  a  shilling's  fixed  revenue.  So 
much,  sir,  for  consolidation. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  the  honorable  gentleman  next  re- 
curred to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  He  did 
not  doubt  the  word  must  be  of  unpleasant 
sound  to  me,  and  proceeded,  with  an  effort 
neither  new  nor  attended  with  new  success, 
to  involve  me  and  my  votes  in  inconsist- 
ency and  contradiction.  I  am  happy  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  fhmishea  me  an 
opportunity  of  a  timely  remark  or  two  on 
that  subject.  I  was  elad  he  approached 
it,  for  it  IS  a  question  1  enter  upon  without 
fear  from  any  body.  The  strenuous  toil  of 
the  gentleman  has  been  to  raise  an  incon- 
sistency between  my  dissent  to  the  tariff, 
in  1824  and  my  vote  in  1823.  It  is  labor 
lost.  He  pays  undeserved  compliment  to 
my  speech  in  1824 ;  but  this  is  to  raise  me 
high,  that  my  fall,  as  he  would  have  it,  in 
1828  may  be  the  more  signal.  Sir,  there 
was  no  fall  at  all.  Between  the  ground  I 
stood  on  in  1824  and  that  I  took  in  1828, 
there  was  not  only  no  precipice,  but  no  de- 
clivity. It  was  a  change  of  position,  to 
meet  new  circumstances,  but  on  the  same 
level  A  plain  tale  explains  the  whole 
matter.  In  1816,.!  had  not  acquiesced  in 
the  tarif!^  then  supported  by  South  Caro- 
lina. To  some  parts  of  it,  especially,  I  felt 
and  expre^ed  great  repugnance.  I  held 
the  same  opinions  in  1821,  at  the  meeting 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  aUuded.  I  said  then,  and  say  now, 
that,  as  an  original  (question,  the  authority 
of  Confess  to  exercise  the  revenue  pnower, 
with  direct  reference  to  the  protection  of 
manufkctures,  is  a  auestionable  authority, 
far  more  questionaole  in  my  judgment, 
than  the  power  of  internal  improvements. 
I  must  confess,  sir,  that,  in  one  respect, 
some  impression  has  been  made  on  my 
opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madison's  publica- 
tion has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong 
light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must  acknow- 
l^^;e,  upon  grounds  of  construction  and 
argument  which  seem  impregnable.  But 
even  if  the  power  were  dotu)ted,  on  the 


face  of  the  constitution  itself,  it  had  been 
assumed  and  asserted  in  the  fiist  revenue 
law  ever  passed  under  the  same  constitu* 
don ;  and,  on  this  ground,  as  a  matter  set- 
tled by  contemporaneous  practice,  I  had 
refrained  from  expressing  tne  opinion  that 
the  tariff  laws  transcended  constitutional 
limits,  as  the  gentleman  supposes.  What 
I  did  say  at  Faneuil  Hall,  as  fieur  as  I  now 
remember,  was,  that  this  was  originally 
matter  of  doubtftd  construction.  The 
gentleman  himself,  I  suppose,  thinks  there 
IS  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that  the  laws  are 

glainly  against  the  constitution.  Mr. 
(adison's  letters,  already  referred  to,  cob- 
tain,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  able 
ex^ition  extant  of  this  part  of  the  consti- 
tution. He  has  satisfiea  me.  so  far  as  the 
practice  of  the  government  nad  left  it  an 
open  ouestion. 

With  a  ffreat  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives oiMassachusetts,  I  voted  against 
the  tariff  of  1824.    My  reasons  were  then 

g'ven,  and  I  will  not  now  repeat  them, 
ut  notwithstanding  our  dissent,  the  ereat 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky  went  for  the  bill,  in  almost 
unbroken,  column,  and  it  passed.  Congress 
and  the  president  sanctioned  it,  and  it  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  What,  then, 
were  we  to  do  7  Our  onlv  option  was  eith- 
er to  fall  in  with  this  settledcourse  of  pub- 
lic policy,  and  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  it  as  well  as  we  could,  or  to  embrace  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine,  and  talk  of  nulli- 
fying the  statute  by  state  interference. 

The  last  alternative  did  not  suit  our 
principles,  and,  of  course,  we  adopted  the 
former.  In  1827,  the  suoject  came  again 
before  Congress,  on  a  proposition  &vorable 
to  wool  and  woolens.  \Ve  looked  upon 
the  system  of  protection  as  being  fixed  and 
settled.  The  law  of  1824  remained.  It 
had  gone  into  full  operation,  and  in  regard 
to  some  objects  intended  oy  it,  perhaps 
most  of  them  had  produced  all  its  expect- 
ed effects.  No  man  proposed  to  repeied  it 
— no  man  attempted  to  renew  the  general 
contest  on  its  principle.  But,  owing  to 
subsequent  and  unforeseen  occurrences, 
the  benefit  intended  by  it  to  wool  and 
woolen  fabrics  had  not  been  realized. 
Events,  not  known  here  when  the  law 
passed,  had  taken  place,  which  defeat- 
ed its  object  in  that  particular  respect.  A 
measure  was  accordinglv  brought  forward 
to  meet  this  precise  denciency,  to  remedy 
this  particular  defect  It  was  limited  to 
wool  and  woolens.  Was  ever  anything 
more  reasonable?  If  the  poli<^  of  the 
tariff  laws  had  become  estabhshed  in  prin- 
ciple as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, should  they  not  be  revised  and 
amended,  and  made  equal,  like  other  laws, 
as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice  re- 
quire? Because  we  had  doubted  about 
adopting  the  system,  were  we  to  reAwe  to 
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cure  its  manifest  defects  after  it  became 
adopted,  and  when  no  one  attempted  its 
repeal  ?  And  this,  sir,  is  the  inconsistency 
so  much  bruited.  I  had  voted  against  the 
tariffof  1824— butit  passed;  and  in  1827 
and  1828, 1  voted  to  amend  it  in  a  point 
essential  to  the  interest  of  my  constituents. 
Where  is  the  inconsistency  ?  Could  I  do 
otherwise? 

Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  in 
always  siving  negative  votes  ?  Does  it  re- 
quire of  a  public  man  to  refuse  to  concur 
m  amending  laws  because  they  passed 
against  his  consent?  Having  voted  against 
the  tariff  originally,  does  consistency  de- 
mand that  I  should  do  all  in  my  power  to 
maintain  an  unequal  tariff,  burdensome  to 
my  own  constituents,  in  many  respects, — 
fjEivorable  in  none  ?  To  consistency  of  that 
sort  I  lay  no  claim ;  and  there  is  another 
sort  to  which  I  lay  as  little— and  that  is, 
a  kind  of  consistency  bv  which  persons 
feel  themselves  as  much  bound  to  oppose 
a  proposition  after  it  has  become  the  law 
oi  the  land  as  before. 

The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  single  object  in  which  the  tariff  of 
1824  had  manifestly  failed  in  its  effects, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
was  lost  here.  We  had  then  the  act  of 
1828.  I  need  not  recur  to  the  history  of  a 
measure  so  recent.  Its  enemies  spiced  it 
with  whatsoever  the^  thought  would  render 
it  distasteful ;  its  friends  took  it^  drugged 
as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  many 
millions,  had  been  invested  in  manufac- 
turesy  under  the  inducements  of  the  act  of 
1824.  Events  called  loudly,  I  thought  for 
ftirther  regulations  to  secure  the  de^ee  of 
protection  intended  by  that  act  I  was 
aisjposed  to  vote  for  such  regulations  and 
desired  nothing  more;  but  certainly  was 
not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my  purpose  by  a 
threatened  augmentation  of  duty  on  mo- 
lasses, put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  it  obnoxious.  The  vote 
may  have  been  ri^ht  or  wrong,  wise  or  un- 
wise ;  but  it  is  a  little  less  than  absurd  to 
allege  against  it  an  inconsistency  with  op- 
position to  the  former  law. 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff, 
I  have  little  now  to  say.  Another  oppor- 
tunity may  be  presented.  I  remarked,  the 
other  daj,  that  this  policy  did  not  hepn 
with  us  in  New  England ;  and  vet,  sir.  New 
England  is  charged  with  vehemence  as 
being  favorable,  or  charged  with  equal 
vehemence  as  being  un&vorable,  to  the 
tariff  policv,  just  as  best  suits  the  time, 
place,  and  occasion  for  making  some 
char^  against  her.  The  credulity  of  the 
public  has  been  put  to  its  extreme  capacity 
of  &lse  impression  relative  to  her  conduct 
in  this  particular.  Through  all  the  south, 
during  the  lato  contest,  it  was  New  Eng- 
land poli(nr,  and  a  New  England  adminia- 
tration^  that  was  inflicting  the  country 


with  a  tariff  policy  bevond  all  endoiance, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany, 
even  the  act  of  1828  itself— the  very  sub- 
limated essence  of  oppression,  aooording 
to  southern  opinions — ^was  pronounced  to 
be  one  of  those  blessings  for  which  the  west 
was  indebted  to  the  "  generous  south." 

With  large  investments  in  mannfactnr- 
ing  establishments,  and  various  interesta 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  tnat  New  En^and, 
any  more  than  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, will  now  consent  to  any  measures  de-> 
structive  or  highly  dangerous.  The  duty 
of  the  government,  at  the  present  moment 
would  seem  to  be  to  preserve,  not  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  maintain  the  position  which  it 
has  assumed ;  and  for  one,  I  shidi  feel  it 
an  indispensable  obligation  to  hold  it 
steady,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  that  de- 
gree of  protection  which  it  has  undertaken 
to  bestow.    No  more  of  the  tariff. 

Professing  to  be  provoked  by  what  he 
chose  to  consider  a  charge  made  by  me 
against  South  Carolina,  the  honorable 
member,  Mr.  President,  mistaken  m>  a  new 
crusade  against  New  England.  L^iving 
altogether  the  subject  of  the  public  landi^ 
in  which  hiis  success,  perhaps^  had  been 
neither  distinguished  nor  satismctory,  and 
lettinff  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  tuil^ 
he  sailed  forth  in  a  general  assault  on  the 
opinions,  politics,  and  parties  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  tbe 
last  thirty  years.  This  is  natural.  The 
*'  narrow  policy  "  of  the  public  lands  had 
proved  a  l^;al  settlement  in  South  Cu^ 
olina,  and  was  not  to  be  removed.  The 
*'  accursed  policy  "  of  the  tariff,  also,  had 
established  the  &ct  of  its  birth  and  da* 
rentage  in  the  same  state.  No  voimi; 
therefore,  the  gentleman  wished  to  carry 
the  war,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Prudently  willing  to  quit  these 
subjects,  he  was  doubtless  desirous  of  list- 
ening others,  which  could  not  be  transfeirod 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  Tht 
politics  of  New  England  became  his 
theme;  and  it  was  in  this  |Murt  of  his 
speech,  I  think,  that  he  menaced  me  with 
such  sore  discomfiture. 

Discomfiture  I  why,  sir,  when  he  attacks 
anything  which  I  maintain,  and  over- 
throws it ;  when  he  turns  the  right  or  Idl 
of  any  position  which  I  take  up ;  when  ha 
drives  me  from  any  ground  I  dioose  to  oc- 
cupy, he  may  then  talk  of  discomfiture, 
but  not  till  that  distant  dav.  What  has  he 
done?  Has  he  maintained  his  own  chaiges? 
Has  he  proved  what  he  alleged?  Has  ha 
sustained  himself  in  his  attadc  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  on  the  historv  of  the  north, 
in  the  matter  of  the  public  lands?  Has 
he  disproved  a  fact,  refuted  a  propositioiL 
weakened  an  argument  maintainea  by  mef 
Has  he  come  within  beat  of  drum  of  any 
position  of  mine?  O,  no;  but  he  has  "  car 
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ried  tiie  war  inio  the  enemy's  country  I " 
Carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  ooantry! 
Yes,  sir.  and  what  sort  of  a  war  has  he 
made  oi  it  ?  Why,  sir,  he  has  stretched 
a  dragnet  over  the  whole  surface  of  per- 
ished pamphlets,  indiscreet  sermons,  frothy 
paragraphs,  and  fuming  popular  adoresses ; 
over  whatever  the  pulpit  in  its  moments  of 
alarm,  the  press  in  its  heats,  and  parties  in 
tiieir  extravagances,  have  severally  thrown 
ofl^  in  times  of  general  excitement  and 
violence.  He  has  thus  swept  together  a 
mass  of  such  thin^,  as,  but  thev  are  not 
now  old,  the  public  health  would  have  re- 
auired  him  rather  to  leave  in  their  state  of 
dispersion. 

For  a  good  long  hour  or  two,  we  had  the 
unbroken  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  hon- 
orable member,  while  he  recited,  with  his 
usual  grace  and  spirit,  and  with  evident 
high  gusto,  speeches,  pamphlets^  addresses, 
and  ul  that  ei  cetera*  of  the  political  press, 
such  as  warm  heads  produce  in  warm 
times,  and  such  as  it  would  be  ''discomfi- 
ture ''  indeed  for  any  one,  whose  taste  did 
not  delight  in  that  sort  of  reading,  to  be 
obliged  to  peruse.  This  is  his  war.  This 
is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this  sort  that 
he  flatters  himself  with  the  expectation  of 

gaining  laurels   fit  to  adorn  a  senator's 
row. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will,  I 
trust,  not  be  expected  that  I  should,  either 
now  or  at  any  time,  separate  this  farrago 
into  parts,  and  answer  and  examine  its 
components.  I  shall  hardly  bestow  upon 
it  all  a  general  remark  or  two.  In  the  run 
of  forty  years,  sir,  under  this  constitution, 
we  have  experienced  sundry  successive 
violent  party  contests.  Party  arose,  in- 
deed, with  uie  constitution  itself,  and  in 
some  form  or  other  has  attended  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  history. 

Whether  any  other  constitution  than  the 
old  articles  of  confederation  was  desirable, 
was  itself,  a  question  on  which  parties  di- 
vided ;  if  a  new  constitution  was  framed, 
what  powers  should  be  given  to  it  was 
another  que:9tion ;  and  when  it  had  been 
formed,  what  was,  in  fact,  the  just  extent 
of  ^e  powers  actually  conferred  was  a 
third.  Parties,  as  we  know,  existed  under 
the  first  administration,  as  distinctly 
ma^ed  as  those  which  manifested  them- 
selves at  any  subsequent  period. 

The  contest  immediately  preceding  the 
political  change  in  1801,  and  that,  again, 
which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
li^  war,  are  other  instances  of  party  ex- 
citement, of  something  more  than  usual 
strength  and  intensity.  In  all  these  con- 
flicts there  was,  no  doubt,  much  of  vio- 
lence on  both  and  all  sides.  It  would  be 
impossible,  if  one  had  a  fancy  for  such 
employment,  to  adjust  the  relative  quantum 
of  violence  between  these  two  contending 
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parties.  There  was  enough  in  each,  as 
must  always  be  expected  in  popular  gov- 
ernments. With  a  great  deal  of  proper 
and  decorous  discussion  there  was  mingled 
a  great  deal,  also,  of  declamation,  viru- 
lence, crimination,  and  abuse. 

In  resnurd  to  any  party,  probably,  at  one  of 
the  leading  epochs  in  the  history  of  parties, 
enough  may  oe  found  to  make  out  another 

XftUy  inflamed  exhibition  as  that  with 
ch  the  honorable  member  has  edified 
For  myself,  sir,  I  shall  not  rake  among 


us. 


the  rubbish  of  by-gone  times  to  see  what 
I  can  find  or  whether  I  cannot  find -some- 
thing by  which  I  can  hx,  a  blot  on  the  escut- 
cheon of  any  state,  an v  party,  or  any  part  of 
the  country.  General  Washmgton's  admin- 
istration was  steadily  and  zealously  main- 
tained, as  we  all  know,  by  New  England.  It 
was  violently  opposed  elsewhere.  We  know 
in  what  quarter  he  had  the  most  earnest, 
constant  and  persevering  support  in  all 
his  great  and  leading  measures.  We  know 
where  his  private  and  personal  character 
was  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  attach- 
ment and  veneration ;  and  we  know,  too, 
where  his  measures  were  opposed,  his  ser- 
vices slighted,  and  his  character  vilified. 

We  know,  or  we  might  know,  if  we  turn 
to  the  journals,  who  expressed  respect, 
gratitude,  and  regret,  when  he  retired  from 
the  chief  magistracy ;  and  who  refused  to 
express  either  respect,  gratitude  or  regret.  I 
shall  not  open  those  journals.  Publica- 
tions more  abusive  or  scurrilous  never  saw 
the  light  than  were  sent  forth  against 
Washington,  and  all  his  leading  measures, 
from  presses  south  of  New  England ;  but  I 
shall  not  look  them  up.  I  employ  no 
scavengers — ^no  one  is  m  attendance  on 
me,  tendering  such  means  of  retaliation ; 
and  if  there  were,  with  an  ass's  load  of 
them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  as  that  which 
the  gentleman  himself  has  produced,  I 
would  not  touch  one  of  them.  I  see  enough 
of  the  violence  of  our  own  times  to  be  no 
way  anxious  to  rescue  from  forgetfrilness 
the  extravagances  of  times  past.  Besides; 
what  is  all  this  to  the  present  purpose? 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  lands, 
in  r^^rd  to  which  the  attack  was  begun ; 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  senti- 
ments and  opinions,  which  I  have  thought 
tend  to  disunion,  and  all  of  which  the 
honorable  member  seems  to  have  adopted 
himself,  and  undertaken  to  defend.  New 
England  has,  at  times — so  argues  the  gen- 
tleman,— ^held  opinions  as  dangerous  as 
those  which  he  now  holds.  Be  it  so.  But 
why,  therefore,  does  he  abuse  New  Eng- 
land? If  he  finds  himself  countenanced 
'by  acts  of  hers,  how  is  it  that,  while  he  re- 
lies on  these  acts,  he  covers,  or  seeks  to 
cover,  their  authors  with  reproach? 

But,  sir,  if,  in  the  course  of  forty  yean, 

there  have  been  undue  eifervescences  of 

1  party  in  New  England,  has  the  same  thing 
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happened  no  where  else  ?  Partr  animosi- 
ty and  party  outrage,  not  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  elsewhere,  denounced  President 
Washington,  not  only  as  a  federalist,  but 
as  a  tory,  a  British  agent,  a  man  who,  in 
his  hiffh  office,  sanctioned  corruption.  But 
does  the  honorable  member  suppose  that,  if 
I  had  a  tender  here,  who  shoiud  put  such 
an  effusion  of  wickedness  and  folly  in  mj 
hand,  that  I  would  stand  up  and  read  it 
against  the  south?  Parties  ran  into  great 
heats,  again,  in  1799.  What  was  said,  sir, 
or  rather  what  was  not  said,  in  those  years, 
against  John  Adams^  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  independence,  and  its 
admitted  ablest  defender  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  ?  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  in- 
crease his  stores  of  party  abuse  and  frothj^ 
violence,  if  he  has  a  determined  proclivi- 
ty to  such  pursuits,  there  are  treasures  of 
that  sort  south  of  the  Potomac,  much  to 
his  taste,  yet  untouched.  .  I  shall  not 
touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  were 
violent.  But,  then,  there  was  violence  on 
both  sides,  and  violence  in  every  state. 
Minorities  and  majorities  were  equally  vio- 
lent There  was  no  more  violence  against 
the  war  in  New  England  than  in  other 
states;  nor  any  more  appearance  of  vio- 
lence, except  that,  owing  to  a  dense  popu- 
lation, greater  facility  for  assembling,  and 
more  presses,  there  mav  have  been  more, 
in  quantity,  spoken  and  printed  there  than 
in  some  other  places.  In  the  article  of 
sermons,  too.  New  England  is  somewhat 
more  abundant  than  South  Carolina :  and 
for  that  reason,  the  chance  of  finding  here 
and  there  an  exceptionable  one  may  be 
greater.  I  hope,  too,  there  are  more  good 
ones.  Opposition  may  have  been  more 
formidable  in  New  England,  as  it  embraced 
a  larger  portion  of  the  whole  population : 
but  it  was  no  more  unrestrained  in  its 
principle,  or  violent  in  manner.  The 
minorities  dealt  quite  as  harshly  with  their 
own  state  governments  as  the  mtyorities 
dealt  with  the  administration  here.  There 
were  presses  on  both  sides,  popular  meet- 
inffs  on  both  sides,  ay,  and  pulpits  on  both 
sides,  also.  The  gentleman's  purveyors 
have  only  catered  for  him  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  one  side.  I  certainlv  shall  not 
supply  the  deficiency  by  fumisning  sam- 
ples of  the  other.  1  leave  to  him,  and  to 
them^  the  whole  concern. 

It  IS  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  if,  in 
an^  part  of  this,  their  grateful  occupation 
— ^if  in  all  their  researches — ^they  find  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  or 
New  England,  or  in  the  proceedings  of  any 
legislative  or  other  public  body,  disloyal  to 
the  Union,  speaking  slightly  of  its  value, 
proposing  to  oreak  it  up,  or  recommending 
non-intercourse  with  neighboring  states,  on 
aoooont  of  difference  of  poUticu  opinion, 


then,  sir,  I  give  them  all  up  to  the  honor- 
able gentleman's  unrestrained  rebuke;  ex- 
pecting, however,  that  he  will  extend  h^ 
Duffetin^,  in  like  manner,  to  all  aimiljLr 
proceedings,  wherever  else  found. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  laige 
of  former  parties,  now  no  longer  in  being, 
by  their  received  appellations,  and  has  un- 
dertaken to  instruct  us,  not  only  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  principles,  but  of  th^ 
respective  pedigrees  also.  He  has  as- 
cended to  their  origin  and  run  out  their 
genealogies.  With  most  exemplary  modesty, 
he  speal^  of  the  party  to  whicn  he  professes 
to  have  belongea  himself,  as  the  true,  pure, 
the  only  honest,  patriotic  party,  derived  by 
regular  descent,  fi'om  father  to  son,  firom 
the  time  of  the  virtuous  Romans !  Spread- 
ing before  us  the  family  tree  of  political 
parties,  he  takes  especial  care  to  show  him- 
self snugly  perched  on  a  popular  bough! 
He  is  wakeml  to  the  expeoiency  of  adopt- 
ing such  rules  of  descent,  for  political  par- 
ties, as  shall  bring  him  in^  in  exclusion  of 
others,  as  an  heir  to  the  inheritance  of  all 
public  virtue,  and  all  true  political  princi- 
ples. His  doxy  is  always  orthodoxy. 
Heterodoxy  is  confined  to  his  opponents. 
He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  federalists,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  some  eyes  begin  to  open  and 
stare  a  little,  when  ne  ventured  on  that 
ground.  I  expected  he  would  draw  his 
sketehes  rather  lightly,  when  he  looked  on 
the  circle  round  him.  and  especially  if  be 
should  cast  his  thougnts  to  the  high  places 
out  of  the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  he  went 
back  to  Rome,  ad  annum  urbs  condith,  and 
found  the  fJEitners  of  the  federalistB  in  the 
primeval  aristocrats  of  that  renowned  em- 
pire I  He  traced  the  flow  of  federal  blood 
down  through  successive  ages  and  centn- 
ries,  till  he  got  into  the  veins  of  the  Ameri- 
can tories,  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  there 
were  twenty  in  the  Carolinas  for  one  in 
Massachusetts.)  From  the  tories.  he  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  fed^^ralists ;  and  as  ih» 
federal  party  was  broken  up,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  transmitting  it  farther  on 
this  side  of  tne  Atlantic,  he  seems  to  have 
discovered  that  it  has  gone  off,  collaterally, 
though  against  all  the  canons  of  descent, 
into  the  ultras  of  France,  and  finally  be- 
came extinguished,  like  exploded  gas, 
among  the  aidherents  of  Don  Miguel. 

This,  sir,  is  an  abstract  of  uie  gentle- 
man's history  of  federalism.  I  am  not 
about  to  controvert  it.  It  is  not,  at  pre- 
sent, worth  the  pains  of  refutation,  because, 
sir.  if  at  this  day  one  feels  the  sin  of 
feaerallBm  lying  heavily  on  his  conscience, 
he  can  easily  ootain  remission.  ^  He  may 
even  have  an  indulgence,  if  he  is  desirous 
of  repeating  the  transgression.  It  is  an 
affair  of  no  difficulty  to  get  into  this  same 
right  line  of  patriotic  descent  A  man, 
nowadays,  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  politi- 
cal parentage.    He  may  elect  his  own  fiu 
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ther.  Federalist  or  not,  he  may,  if  he 
choose^  claim  to  belong  to  the  favored  stock, 
and  his  claim  will  be  allowed.  He  may 
carry  back  his  pretensions  just  as  far  as  the 
Ixonorable  gentleman  himself;  nay,  he  may 
make  himself  out  the  honorable  gentle- 
man's cousin,  and  prove  satisfactoriTv  that 
he  is  descended  from  the  same  political 
^reat-grandfather.  All  this  is  allowable. 
We  all  know  a  process,  sir^  by  which  the 
ivhole  Essex  Junto  could,  in  one  hour  be 
all  washed  white  from  their  ancient  federal- 
ism, and  come  out  ever^  one  of  them,  an 
original  democrat,  dved  in  the  wool  I  8ome 
of  them  have  actually  undergone  the  ope- 
ration^  and  they  say  it  is  quite  easy.  The 
only  inconvenience  it  occasions,  as  they 
tell  us,  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
the  face,  a  soft  suflhsion,  which,  however, 
is  very  transient,  since  nothing  is  said  cal- 
cnlated  to  deepen  the  red  on  the  cheek, 
bnt  a  prudent  silence  observed  in  regard 
to  all  the  past.  Indeed,  sir.  some  smiles 
of  approbation  have  been  oestowed,  and 
some  crumbs  of  comfort  have  fallen,  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  door  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  itself.  And  if  the  author  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  possessed  the  other  re- 
quisite qualifications,  there  is  no  knowing, 
notwithstanding  his  federalism,  to  what 
heights  of  favor  he  might  not  yet  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare, 
such  as  it  was,  into  New  England,  the 
honorable  gentleman  all  along  professes  to 
be  acUng  on  the  defensive.  He  desires  to  con- 
sidei'  me  as  having  assailed  South  Caro- 
lina, and  insists  tlmt  he  comes  forth  only 
as  her  champion,  and  in  her  defence.  Sir, 
I  do  not  admit  that  I  made  any  attack  what- 
ever on  South  Carolina.  Nothing  like  it. 
The  honorable  member,  in  his  first  speech, 
expressed  opinions^  in  regard  to  revenue, 
and  some  otner  topics,  which  I  heard  both 
with  pain  and  surprise.  I  told  the  gentle- 
man that  I  was  aware  that  such  sentiments 
were  entertained  out  of  the  government, 
but  had  not  expected  to  find  them  advanced 
in  it;  that  I  Knew  there  were  persons  in 
the  south  who  speak  of  our  Union  with  in- 
difference, or  doubt,  taking  pains  to  mag- 
nify its  evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its 
benefits ;  that  the  honorable  member  him- 
self, I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of 
these;  and  I  regretted  the  expression  of 
such  opinions  as  he  had  avowed,  because  I 
thought  their  obvious  tendency  was  to  en- 
courage feelings  of  disrespect  to  the  Union, 
and  to  weaken  its  connection.  This,  sir,  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  I  said  on  l^e 
subject.  And  this  constitutes  the  attack 
which  called  on  the  chivalry  of  the  gentle- 
man, in  his  opinion,  to  harry  us  with  such 
a  forage  among  the  party  pamphlets  and 
party  proceedings  of  Massachusetts.  If  he 
means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatisfaction  or 
disrespect  of  the  ebullitions  of  individuals 
in  South  Carolina,  it  is  true.    But,  if  he  I 


means  that  I  had  assailed  the  character  of 
the  state,  her  honor,  or  patriotism,  that  I 
had  reflected  on  her  history  or  her  con- 
duct, he  had  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
an  V  such  assumption.  I  did  not  even  refer, 
I  think,  in  mv  observations,  to  any  collec- 
tion of  individuals.  I  said  nothing  of  the 
recent  conventions.  I  spoke  in  the  most 
guarded  and  careful  manner,  and  only  ex- 
pressed my  regret  for  the  publication  of 
opinions  which  I  presumed  the  honorable 
member  disapproved  as  much  as  myself. 
In  this,  it  seems,  I  was  mistaken. 

I  do  not  remember  that  the  gentleman 
has  disclaimed  any  sentiment,  or  any  opin- 
ion^ of  a  supposed  anti-Union  tendency, 
which  on  all  or  any  of  the  recent  occasions 
has  been  expressed.  The  whole  drift  of 
his  speech  has  been  rather  to  prove,  that, 
in  divers  times  and  manners,  sentiments 
equally  liable  to  objection  have  been 
promulgated  in  New  England.  And  one 
would  suppose  that  his  object,  in  this  refer- 
ence to  Massachusetts,  was  to  find  a  pre- 
cedent to  justify  proceedings  in  the  south, 
were  it  not  for  tne  reproach  and  contumely 
with  which  he  labors,  all  along,  to  load 
his  precedents. 

By  way  of  defending  South  Carolina 
from  what  he  chooses  to  think  an  attack  on 
her,  he  first  quotes  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  then  denounces  that  example, 
in  good  set  terms.  This  twofold  purpose, 
not  very  consistent  with  itself,  one  woula 
think,  was  exhibited  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  He  referred,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  Hartford  Convention.  Did 
he  do  this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic  of 
reproach?  Apparently  for  both;  lor  he 
told  us  that  he  should*  find  no  fault  with 
the  mere  fact  of  holding  such  a  conven- 
tion, and  considering  and  discussing  such 
questions  as  he  supposes  were  then  and 
tnere  discussed ;  but  what  rendered  it  ob- 
noxious was  the  time  it  was  holden,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  then  existing. 
We  were  in  a  war,  he  said,  and  the  coun- 
try needed  all  our  aid  ;  the  hand  of  gov- 
ernment required  to  be  strengthened,  not 
weakened;  and  patriotism  snould  have 
postponed  such  proceedings  to  another  day. 
The  thing  itself,  then,  is  a  precedent ;  the 
time  and  manner  of  it,  only,  subject  of 
censure. 

Now,  sir,  I  go  much  farther,  on  this 
point,  than  the  Honorable  member.    Sup- 

eisinff,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to,  that  tne 
artiord  Convention  assembled  for  any 
such  purpose  as  breaking  up  the  Union, 
because  tney  thought  unconstitutional  laws 
had  been  passed,  or  to  concert  on  that  sub- 
ject, or  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union ; 
supposing  this  to  be  their  purpose,  or  anv 
part  of  it,  then  I  say  the  meeting  itself 
was  disloyal,  and  obnoxious  to  censure, 
whether  hela  in  time  of  peace,  or  time  of 
war,  or  under  whatever   circumstancea. 
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just  in  America,  bat  in  England  also, 
nlackstone  admits  as  mnch,  in  the  theory 
and  practice,  too,  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion. We.  sir,  who  oppose  the  Carolina 
doctrine,  do  not  deny  tnat  the  people  may, 
if  they^  choose,  throw  off  any  government, 
when  it  becomes  oppressive  and  intolerable, 
and  erect  a  better  in  its  stead.  We  all 
know  that  civil  institutions  are  established 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  that,  when  they 
cease  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  existence 
they  may  be  changed. 

But  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  now 
contended  for  to  be  that  which,  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  we  may  call  the  right  of 
revolution.  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
maintain,  that  without  revolution,  without 
civil  commotion,  without  rebellion,  a  rem- 
edy for  supposed  abuse  and  transgression 
of  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
lies  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  interference 
of  the  state  governments.  [Mr.  Hayne 
here  rose :  He  did  not  contend,  he  said, 
for  the  mere  right  of  revolution,  but  for  the 
right  of  constitutional  resistance.  What 
he  maintained  was,  that,  in  case  of  a  plain, 
palpable  violation  of  tne  constitution  by 
the  general  government,  a  state  maj 
inter^se;  and  that  this  interposition  is 
constitutional.] 

Mr.  Webster  resumed : 

So,  sir,  I  understood  the  gentleman,  and 
am  happy  to  find  that  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand him.  What  he  contends  for  is,  that 
it  is  constitutional  to  interrupt  the  admin- 
istration of  the  constitution  itself,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  chosen  and  sworn 
to  administer  it,  bv  the  direct  interference, 
in  form  of  law,  of  the  states,  in  virtue  of 
their  sovereign  capacity.  The  inherent 
right  in  the  people  to  reform  their  govern- 
ment I  do  not  deny ;  and  that  they  have 
another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  uncon- 
stitutional laws  without  overturning  the 
government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine, 
that  unconstitutional  laws  bind  the  people. 
The  great  question  is,  Whose  prerogative  is 
it  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  or  uncon^ 
stitutionality  of  the  laws  t  On  that  the  main 
debate  hinges.  The  proposition  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution by  Ck)ngress,  the  states  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  interfere,  and  annul  the 
law  of  Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman ;  I  do  not  admit  it.  If  the  gen- 
tleman had  intended  no  more  than  to 
assert  the  right  of  revolution  for  justifiable 
cause,  he  would  have  said  only  what  all 
agree  to. — ^But  I  cannot  conceive  that  there 
can  be  a  middle  course  between  submission 
to  the  laws,  when  regularly  pronounced 
constitutional,  on  the  one  hana,  and  open 
resistance,  which  is  revolution  or  rebellion, 
on  the  other.  I  say  the  right  of  a  state  to 
annul  a  law  of  Congress  cannot  be  main- 
tained but  on  the  ground  of  the  unaliena- 
ble right  of  man  to  resist  oppression ;  that 


is  to  say,  upon  the  ground  of  revolution. 
I  admit  that  there  is  no  ultimate  violeiil 
remedy,  above  the  constitution,  and  defi- 
ance of  the  constitution,  which  may  be 
resorted  to,  when  a  revolution  is  to  be  jus- 
tified. But  I  do  not  admit  that  under  tlie 
constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it, 
there  is  any  mode  in  which  a  state  goveni- 
ment,  as  a  member  of  the  Union  caa 
interfere  and  stop  the  progress  of  tlie  gen- 
eral government,  by  force  of  her  own  lawa 
under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  this  government,  and  the  source  of  its 
power.  Whose  agent  is  it?  Is  it  the 
creature  of  the  state  legislatures^  or  the 
creature  of  the  people?  If  the  government 
of  the  United  states  be  the  agent  of  the 
state  governments,  then  they  may  control 
it.  provided  they  can  agree  in  the  manner 
of  controlling  it ;  if  it  is  the  agent  of  the 
people,  then  the  people  alone  can  oontrol 
it,  restrain  it,  modify  or  reform  it.  It  is 
observable  enough,  that  the  doctrine  for 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  contends 
leads  him  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining, 
not  only  that  this  general  government  is 
the  creature  of  the  states,  but  that  it  is  the 
creature  of  each  of  the  states  severally;  so 
that  each  may  assert  the  power,  for  itself 
of  determining  whether  it  acts  within  the 
limits  of  its  authority.  It  is  the  servant 
of  four  and  twenty  masters,  of  difiereat 
wills  and  different  purposes ;  and  yet  bound 
to  obey  all.  This  absurdity  (for  it  seems 
no  less)  arises  from  a  misconception  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  ^vemment^  and  its  true 
character.  It  is,  sir,  tiie  people's  constitu- 
tion, the  people's  government;  made  for 
the  people;  made  by  the  people;  and 
answerable  to  the  people.  Tne  people  of 
the  United  States  nave  declared  that  this 
constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We 
must  either  admit  the  proposition,  or  dis- 
pute their  authority.  The  states  are  un- 
questionably 80vereifl:n,  so  &r  as  their  sover- 
eignty is  not  affected  by  this  supreme  law. 
The  state  legislatures,  as  political  bodies, 
however  sovereign^  are  yet  not  sovere%n 
over  the  people.    So  &ur  as  the  people  have 

S' ven  power  to  the  general  government,  so 
r  the  grant  is  unauestionably  good,  and 
the  government  holds  of  the  people,  and 
not  of  the  state  governments.  We  are  all 
agents  of  the  same  supreme  power,  the 
people.  The  general  government  and  the 
state  governments  derive  their  authority 
from  tne  same  source.  Neither  can,  in  re- 
lation to  the  other,  be  called  primaiy; 
though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and 
the  other  general  and  residuary. 

The  national  government  possesses  those 
powers  which  it  can  be  shown  tiie  people 
have  conferred  on  it,  and  no  more.  All 
the  rest  belongs  to  the  state  gov^nments, 
or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  &r  as  the 
people  have  restrained  state  sovereignty 
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by  the  expreesion  of  their  will,  in  the  con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States^  so  far,  it 
must  be  admitted,  state  sovereignty  is 
effectually  controlled.  I  do  not  contend 
that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  controlled  further. 
The  sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred 
propounds  that  state  sovereigntjr  is  only 
to  be  controlled  by  its  own  "  feelings  of 
justice ;"  that  is  to  say,  it  b  not  to  be  con- 
trolled at  all ;  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his 
feelings,  is  under  no  legal  control.  Now, 
however  men  may  think  this  ought  to  be. 
the  &ct  is,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  chosen  to  impose  control  on 
state  sovereignties.  The  constitution  has 
ordered  the  matter  differently  from  what 
this  opinion  announces.  To  make  war,  for 
instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  but 
the  constitution  declares  that  no  state  shall 
make  war.  To  coin  money  is  another  ex- 
ercise of  sovereign  power ;  but  no  state  is 
at  liberty  to  coin  money.  Again:  the 
constitution  says,  that  no  sovereign  state 
shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to  m^e  a  treaty. 
These  prohibitions,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  a  control  on  the  state  sovereignty  of 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
states,  which  does  not  arise  "  from  feelings 
of  honorable  justice."  Such  an  opinion, 
therefore,  is  in  defiance  of  the  plainest 
provisions  of  the  constitution. 

There  are  other  proceedings  of  public 
bodies  which  have  already  been  alluded  to, 
and  to  which  I  refer  again  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  more  fully  what  is  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  doctrine,  de- 
nominated the  Carolina  doctrine,  which 
the  honorable  member  has  now  stood  up 
on  this  floor  to  maintain. 

In  one  of  them  I  find  it  resolved  that 
''the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff 
designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  in- 
dusfiy  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  contrary 
U)  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  federal 
compact;  and  as  such  a  dangerous,  palp- 
able, and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power, 
by  a  determined  majority,  wielding  the 
^neral  government  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  delegated  powers,  as  calls  upon  the 
states  which  compose  the  suffering  minor- 
ity, in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  exercise 
the  powers  which,  as  sovereigns,  neces- 
sarily^ devolve  upon  them,  when  their  com- 
pact is  violated." 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds 
the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff, 
designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry 
at  the  expense  of  another,  to  be  such  a 
dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  usur- 
pation of  power,  as  calls  upon  the  states, 
m  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  interfere,  by 
their  own  power.  Tnis  denunciation,  Mr. 
President^  you  will  please  to  observe,  in- 
cludes our  old  tariff  of  1816,  as  well  as  all 
others;  because  that  was  established  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
of  cotton,  to  the  manifest  and  adndtted 


injury  of  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade.  Ob- 
serve, again,  that  all  the  qualifications  are 
here  rehearsed,  and  charged  upon  the  tariff, 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  the  case  within 
the  gentleman's  proposition.  The  tariff  ia 
a  usurpation ;  it  is  a  dangerous  usurpation ; 
it  is  a  palpable  usurpation;  it  is  a  de- 
liberate usurpation.  It  is  such  a  usurpa- 
tion as  calb  upon  the  states  to  exercise 
their  right  of  interference.  Here  is  a  case, 
then,  within  the  gentleman's  principles, 
and  all  his  qualifications  of  his  principles. 
It  is  a  case  lor  action.  The  constitution  is 
plainly,  dangerously,  palpably,  and  de- 
uberately  violated;  and  the  states  must 
interpose  their  own  authority  to  arrest  the 
law.  Let  us  suppose  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  to  express  this  same  opinion,  by 
the  voice  of  her  legislature.  Tnat  would 
be  very  imposing ;  out  what  then?  Is  the 
voice  of  one  state  conclusive  ?  It  so  hap- 
pens that,  at  the  very  moment  when  South 
Carolina  resolves  that  the  tariff  laws  are 
unconstitutional,  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky resolve  exactly  the  reverse.  Thejf 
hold  those  laws  to  be  both  highly  proper 
and  strictly  constitutional.  And  now,  sir, 
how  does  the  honorable  member  propose 
to  deal  with  this  case  ?  How  doe^  he  get 
out  of  this  difficulty,  upon  any  principle  of 
his  ?  His  construction  gets  us  into  it ;  how 
does  he  propose  to  get  us  out  ? 

In  Carolina  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  de- 
liberate usurpation ;  Carolina,  therefore, 
may  nullijy  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  du- 
ties. In  Pennsylvania*  it  is  both  clearly 
constitutional  and  highly  expedient ;  and 
there  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And  yet 
we  live  under  a  government  of  uniform 
laws,  and  under  a  constitution,  too,  which 
contains  an  express  provision,  as  it  hap- 
pens, that  all  duties  snail  be  equal  in  all 
the  states!  Does  not  this  approach  ab- 
surditv? 

If  tnere  be  no  power  to  settle  such  ques- 
tions, independent  of  either  of  the  states, 
is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand  f 
Are  we  not  thrown  back  again  precisely 
upon  the  old  confederation  ? 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four  and 
twenty  int^preters  of  constitutional  law, 
each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself,  ana 
none  with  authority  to  bind  anybody  else, 
and  this  constitutional  law  the  only  bond 
of  their  union !  What  is  such  a  state  of 
things  but  a  mere  connection  duringjplea- 
sure,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  ox  the 
Urnea,  during  feeling  f  And  that  feeling, 
too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  es- 
tablished the  constitution,  out  the  feeling 
of  the  state  govemmentn. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  ad- 
dreflsee,  having  premised  that  the  crisis  re- 
quires "all  me  concentrated  energy  of 
passion,"  an  attitude  of  open  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  the  Union  is  advised.  Op^ 
resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is  the  consti- 
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tadonal  remedy,  the  conservative  power 
of  the  state,  which  the  South  Carolina 
doctrines  teach  for  the  redress  of  political 
evils,  real  or  imaginary.  And  its  authors 
further  say  that  appealing  with  confidence 
to  the  constitution  itself  to  justify  tlieir 
opinions,  t^ey  cannot  consent  to  t^  their 
accuracy  by  Uie  courts  of  justice.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  sir,  this  is  assuming  an  atti- 
tude of  open  resistance  in  favor  of  liberty. 
But  what  sort  of  liberty  ?  The  liber^  of 
establishing  their  own  opinions,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  opinions  of  all  otners;  the 
liberty  of  judgmg  and  of  deciding  exclu- 
sively tiiemselves,  in  a  matter  in  which 
others  have  as  much  right  to  judge  and 
decide  as  they:  the  libertv  of  piacinf 
their  opinions  above  the  iudgment  of  all 
others,  above  the  laws,  and  above  the  con- 
stitution* This  is  their  liberty,  and  this  is 
the  fair  result  of  the  proposition  contended 
for  by  the  honorable  gentleman.  Or  it 
mav  be  more  properly  said,  it  is  identical 
witn  it,  rather  than  a  result  firom  it.  In 
the  same  publication  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Previously  to  our  revolution,  when 
the  arm  of  oppression  was  stretched  over 
New  England,  where  did  our  northern 
brethren  meet  with  a  braver  svmpathy 
than  that  which  sprung  from  the  bosom  of 
Carolinians  ?  We  had  no  extortion^  no  op- 
presnony  no  collision  with  the  king's  minis- 
ierSy  no  navigation  interest  springing  up,  in 
envious  rivalry  of  England^* 

This  seems  extraordinary  language. 
South  Carolina  no  collision  with  the  king's 
ministers  in  17751  no  extortion  1  no  op- 
pression I  But^  sir,  it  is  also  most  signifi- 
cant language.  Does  any  man  doubt  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  penned  ?  Can 
any  one  fail  to  see  that  it  was  designed  to 
raise  in  the  reader's  mind  the  question, 
whether,  at  this  timey — that  is  to  sa^,  in 
1828,— South  Carolina  has  any  collision 
with  the  king's  ministers,  any  oppression, 
or  extortion,  to  fear  from  England? 
whe^er,  in  short,  England  is  not  as  natur- 
ally the  friend  oi  South  Carolina  as  New 
England,  with  her   navigation   interests 

S>nnginff    up    in   .envious     rivalry    of 
njgland? 

Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent 
man  in  South  Carolina,  in  1828,  should 
thus  labor  to  prove,  that  in  1775,  there 
was  no  hostility,  no  cause  of  war,  between 
South  Carolina  and  England?  that  she 
had  no  occasion,  in  reference  to  her  own 
interest,  or  from  regard  to  her  own  welfare, 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  revolutionary  con- 
test? Can  any  one  account  for  the  ex- 
pression of  such  stranse  sentiments,  and 
their  circulation  through  the  state,  other- 
wise than  by  supposing  tiie  object  to  be, 
what  I  have  already  intimated,  to  raise  tlie 
question,  if  they  had  no  *' collision" 
(mark  the  expression)  with  the  ministers 
gf  King  George  the  Third,  in  1775,  what 


etXUsion  have  they,  in  1828.'with  the  miii- 
isters  of  King  Greoige  the  Fourth  ?  Wbat 
is  there  now,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  to  separate  Carolina  from  OU, 
more,  or  rather  lees^  than  from  Nem 
England? 

fiiesolutions,  air^  have  been  recently 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Quo- 
lina.  I  need  not  refer  to  them ;  they  go 
no  fru'ther  than  the  honorable  gentleman 
himself  has  gone — and  I  hope  not  so  f^x. 
I  content  myself  therefore,  with  debetiiig 
the  matter  with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on 
this  subject  is,  that  at  no  time,  and  uiider 
no  circumstances,  has  New  England,  or 
anv  state  in  New  England,  or  any  respect' 
able  body  of  persons  in  New  England,  or 
(any  pubUc  man  of  standing  in  New  ^^- 
land,  put  forth  such  a  doctrine  as  this 
Carolina  doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case-^e 
can  find  none — ^to  support  his  own  opin* 
ions  by  New  England  authority.  New 
England  has  studied  the  constitution  in 
other  schools,  and  under  other  teacben. 
She  looks  upon  it  with  other  resards,  and 
deems  more  highly  and  reverentiy,  both  ol 
its  just  authority  and  its  utility  and  excel- 
lence. The  history  of  her  legislative  pro* 
ceedings  may  be  traced — ^the  ephemeral 
effusions  of  temporary  bodies,  called  to- 
gether by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
may  be  hunted  up— they  have  been  hunted 
up.  The  opinions  and  votes  of  her  public 
men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  mav  be  ex- 
plored— ^it  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  Caro- 
lina doctrine  can  derive  from  her  neither 
countenance  nor  support.  She  r^ects  it 
now :  she  always  did  reject  it.  The  hon- 
orable member  has  referred  to  exjM-easioiis 
on  the  subject  of  the  embargo  law,  made 
in  this  place  by  an  honorable  and  vener- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Hillhouse)  now 
fiivoring  us  with  his  presence.  He  quotes 
that  distinguished  senator  as  saying,  that 
in  his  judgment  the  embargo  law  was  on- 
constitutional,  and  that,  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  the  people  were  not  bound  to 
Obey  it. 

That)  sir,  is  perfectly  constitutional  lan- 

Oe.  An  unconstitutional  law  is  not 
ing ;  hut  then  U  does  not  rest  vitk  a 
resolution  or  a  law  of  a  state  legislature  to 
decide  whether  an  aA  of  Congress  be  or  be 
not  constitutional,  Aii  unconstitutiooai 
act  of  Congress  would  not  bind  the  pec^e 
of  this  district  although  they  have  no  leg- 
islature  to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional  law  of 
Congress  does  bind  the  citizens  of  eveiy 
state,  although  all  their  legislatures  should 
undertake  to  annul  it,  b^  actor  resolution. 
The  venerable  Connecticut  senator  is  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  of  sound  prindpkt 
and  enlarged  knowledge;  a  statesman 
practiced  and  experienced,  bred  in  the 
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company  of  Waahington,  and  holding  jost 
TiewB  upon  the  nature  of  our  goyemments. 
He  believed  the  embargo  unconstitutional, 
and  8o  did  others ;  but  what  then  ?  Who 
did  he  suppoee  was  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion? The  state  legislature?  Certainly 
not  No  such  sentiment  ever  escaped  his 
lips.  Let  us  follow  up,  sir.  this  New  £ng- 
kmd  opposition  to  the  embargo  laws ;  let 
Qfl  trace  it,  till  we  discern  the  principle 
which  controlled  and  governed  New  Eng- 
land throughout  the  wnole  course  of  that 
opposition.  We  shall  then  see  what  simi- 
larity there  is  between  the  New  England 
school  of  constitutional  opinions  anof  this 
modern  Oarolina  school.  The  gentleman, 
I  think,  read  a  petition  from  some  single 
individual,  addressed  to  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  asserting  the  C^lina  doc- 
trine—that is,  the  right  of  state  interfer- 
ence to  arrest  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The 
fate  of  that  petition  shows  the  sentiment 
of  the  legislature.  It  met  no  favor.  The 
ODinions  of  Massachusetts  were  otherwise. 
Iiiey  had  been  expressed  in  1798,  in  an- 
swer to  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  and 
she  did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend 
them  to  the  times.  Misgoverned,  wronged, 
oppressed,  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  she 
still  held  fast  her  integrity  to  the  Union. 
The  gentleman  may  find  in  her  proceed- 
ings much  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  measures  of  government,  and  great 
and  deep  dislike,  she  claimed  no  right 
still  to  sever  asunder  the  bonds  of  the 
Union.  There  was  heat,  and  there  was 
anger  in  her  political  feeling.  Be  it  so. 
Her  heat  or  her  anger  did  not,  neverthe- 
less, betray  her  into  infidelitv  to  the  gov- 
ernment The  gentleman  labors  to  prove 
that  she  disliked  the  embargo  as  much  as 
South  Oarolina  dislikes  the  tariff,  and  ex- 
pressed her  dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so  ; 
httt  did  she  propose  the  Oarolina  remedy  f 
Did  she  threaten  to  interfere,  by  state  au- 
thority, to  annul  the  laws  of  the  Unurnr  f 
That  is  the  question  for  the  gentleman's 
consideration. 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  New  England  conscientiously 
oelieve  l^e  embargo  law  of  1807  unconsti- 
tutional— as  conscientiously,  certainly,  as 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  hold  that 
opinion  of  the  tariff. — ^They  reasoned  thus : 
Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce ; 
but  nere  is  a  law,  the^  said,  stopping  all 
commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely. 
The  law  is  perpetual,  therefore,  as  the  law 
against  treason  or  murder.  Now,  is  this 
regulating  commerce,  or  destroying  it  ?  Is 
it  guiding,  controlling,  ^ving  the  rule  to 
commerce,  as  a  subsisting  tning,  or  is  it 
putting  an  end  to  it  altogether?  Nothing 
18  more  certain  than  that  a  majority  in  New 
England  deemed  this  law  a  violation  of  the 
t^nstitution.  This  very  case  required  by 
the  gentleman  to  justify  state  interference 


had  then  arisen.  Massachusetts  believed 
this  law  to  be  **a  deHbercUe,  palpahUj  and 
dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not  aranted 
by  the  constitution.  Deliberate  it  was, 
for  it  was  long  continued ;  palpable  she 
thought  it,  as  no  words  in  the  constitution 
^ve  the  power,  and  only  a  construction, 
in  her  opinion  most  violent,  raised  it ;  dan- 
gerous it  was,  since  it  threatened  utter  ruin 
to  her  most  important  interests.  Here, 
then,  was  a  Carolina  case.  How  did  Mas- 
sachusetts deal  with  it?  It  was,  as  she 
thought,  a  plain,  manifest,  palpable  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution;  ana  it  brought 
ruin  to  her  doors.  Thousands  of  families, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
were  bewared  by  it.  While  she  saw  and 
felt  all  this,  she  saw  and  felt,  also,  that  as 
a  measure  of  national  policy,  it  was  per- 
fectly futile ;  that  the  country  was  no  wav 
benefited  by  that  which  caused  so  much 
individual  distress;  that  it  was  efficient 
onlv  for  the  production  of  evil,  and  all  that 
evil  inflicted  on  ourselves.  In  such  a  case, 
under  such  circumstances,  how  did  Mas- 
sachusetts demean  herself?  Sir,  she  re- 
monstrated, she  memorialized,  she  address- 
ed herself  to  the  general  government,  not 
exactly  "  with  the  concentrated  energy  of 
passion,"  but  with  her  strong  sense,  and  the 
eneijgy  of  sober  conviction.  But  she  did 
not  interpose  the  arm  of  her  power  to  ar- 
rest the  law,  and  break  the  emoargo.  Far 
from  it.  Her  principles  bound  her  to  two 
things;  and  she  followed  her  principles, 
lead  where  they  might.  First,  to  submit 
to  every  constitutional  law  of  ConCTess ; 
and  secondly,  if  the  constitutional  validity 
of  the  law  be  doubted,  to  refer  that  ques- 
tion to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tribunals. 
The  first  principle  is  vain  and  ineffectual 
without  tne  second.  A  majority  of  us  in 
New  England  believe  the  embargo  law  un- 
constitutional ;  but  the  great  question  was, 
and  always  will  be  in  such  cases.  Who  is 
to  decide  this?  Who  is  to  judge  between 
the  people  and  the  government  ?  And,  sir, 
it  Lb  quite  plain,  that  the  constitution  oi 
the  United  States  confers  on  the  govern- 
ment itself,  to  be  exercised  by  its  appropri- 
ate department,  this  power  of  deciding, 
ultimatel^T  and  conclusively,  upon  the  just 
extent  of  its  own  authority.  It  this  had  not 
been  done,  we  should  not  have  advanced  a 
single  step  beyond  the  old  confederation. 

Being  rally  of  opinion  that  the  embargo 
law  was  unconstitutional,  the  people  of 
New  England  were  yet  equally  clear  in  the 
opinion — ^it  was  a  matter  they  did  not  doubt 
upon — ^that  the  question,  after  all,  must 
be  decided  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  l^e 
United  States.  Before  those  tribunals, 
therefore,  they  brought  the  question.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  had  given 
bonds,  to  millions  in  amount,  and  which 
were  alleged  to  be  forfeited.  They  suffered 
the  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  thus  raised  the 
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question.  In  the  old-fiishioned  vr«y  of  set- 
tling disputes,  they  went  to  law.  The  case 
came  to  hearing  and  solemn  argument; 
and  he  who  espoused  their  cause  and  stood 
up  for  them,  against  the  validity  of  the  act, 
was  none  other  than  that  great  man,  of 
whom  the  gentleman  has  made  honorable 
mention,  Samuel  Dexteb.  He  was  then, 
sir,  in  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
maturity  of  his  strength.  He,  had  retired 
from  lonff  and  distinguished  public  service 
here,  to  me  renewed  pursuit  of  professional 
duties ;  carrying  with  him  all  that  enlarge- 
ment and  expansion,  all  the  new  strength 
and  force,  which  an  acquaintance  with  the 
more  general  subjects  discussed  in  the  na- 
tional councils  is  capable  of  adding  to  pro- 
fessional attainment,  in  a  mind  of  true 
greatness  and  comprehension.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman.  He 
had  studied  the  constitution,  when  he  filled 

Eublic  station,  that  he  might  defend  it;  he 
ad  examinea  its  principles,  that  he  might 
maintain  them.  More  tnan  all  men,  or  at 
least  as  much  as  any  man,  he  was  attached 
to  the  general  government^  and  to  the 
union  of  the  states.  His  feelines  and 
opinions  all  ran  in  that  direction.  A  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  law,  too,  was,  of  all 
subjects,  that  one  which  was  best  suited  to 
his  talents  and  learning.  Aloof  from  tech- 
nicality, and  unfettered  by  artificial  rule, 
such  a  question  gave  opportunity  for  that 
deep  and  clear  analysis,  that  mighty  ^asp 
of  principle,  which  so  much  distinguished 
his  higher  efforts.  His  very  statement 
was  ar^ment ;  his  inference  seemed  dem- 
onstration. The  earnestness  of  his  own 
conviction  wrought  conviction  in  others. 
One  was  convinced,  and  believed,  and  con- 
sented, because  it  was  gratifying,  delightfril, 
to  think,  and  feel,  and  believe,  in  unison 
with  an  intellect  of  such  evident  superiority. 
Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described 
him,  argued  the  New  England  cause.  He 
put  into  his  effort  his  whole  heart,  as  well 
as  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding ;  for 
he  had  avowed,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
his  entire  concurrence  with  his  neighbors, 
on  the  point  in  dispute.  He  argued  the 
cause ;  it  was  lost,  and  New  England  sub- 
mitted. The  established  tribunals  pro- 
nounced the  law  constitutional,  and  New 
England  acquiesced.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina?  Accord- 
ing to  him,  instead  of  referring  to  the 
judicial  tribunals,  we  should  have  broken 
up  the  embargo,  bv  laws  of  our  own ;  we 
should  have  repealed  it,  quoad  New  Eng- 
land ;  for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable,  and 
oppressive  case.  Sir,  we  believe  the  em- 
bargo unconstitutional ;  but  still,  that  was 
matter  of  opinion,  and  who  was  to  decide 
it?  We  thought  it  a  clear  case;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  did  not  take  the  laws  into 
our  hands,   because  we  did  not  wish  to 


bring  about  a  reoolution,  nor  to  hrtak  ty 
the  Union;  for  I  maintain,  that^  between 
submission  to  the  decision  of  the  conc>titoted 
tribunals,  and  revolution,  or  HMmTii^m^ 
there  is  no  middle  ground — there  m  no 
ambiguous  condition,  half  allegiance  and 
half  rebellion.  There  is  no  trnksoii,  madr 
cosy.  And,  sir,  how  fritile,  how  very  fittile 
it  18,  to  admit  the  right  of  state  interfer- 
ence, and  then  to  attcnipt  to  save  it  from 
the  character  of  unlawfrd  resistance,  by 
adding  terms  of  qualification  to  the  canaei 
and  occasions,  leaving  all  the  qualifications^ 
like  the  case  itself  in  the  discretion  of  the 
state  governments.  It  must  be  a  clear  case, 
it  is  said:  a  deliberate  case;  a  palpaUe 
case;,  a  dangerous  case.  But^  then,  the 
state  is  still  left  at  liberty  to  decide  for  her* 
self  what  is  clear,  what  is  deliberate,  what 
is  palpable,  what  is  dangerous. 

Do  adjectives  and  epithets  avail  an^ 
thin^?  Sir,  the  human  mind  is  bo  consti- 
tuted, that  the  merits  of  both  aides  of  a 
controversy  appear  very  clear,  and  very 
palpable,  to  those  who  respectively  espouse 
them,  and  both  sides  usually  grow  clearer, 
as  the  controvert  advances.  South  Oaio- 
lina  sees  unconstitutionalitv  in  the  tariff- 
she  sees  oppression  there,  also,  and  she  «eeB 
danger.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision  not 
less  sharp,  looks  at  the  same  tarifi*^  and 
sees  no  such  thing  in  it — she  sees  it  ail 
constitutional,  all  useful,  all  safe.  The 
iieuth  of  South  Carolina  is  strengtiiened  by 
opposition,  and  she  now  not  only  sees,  but 
resolves,  that  the  tariff  is  palpably  uncon- 
stitutional, oppressive,  and  dangeroos ;  bnt 
Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  behind  her  neigh- 
bors, and  equally  willing  to  strengthen  ncr 
own  faith  by  a  confident  asseveration,  re- 
solves  also,  and  gives  to  every  warm  affirm* 
ative  of  South  Carolina,  a  plain  downri^t 
Pennsylvania  negative,  couth  Carolina 
to  show  the  strength  and  unity  of  her  opin- 
ions, brings  her  assembly  to  a  unanimity, 
within  seven  votes ;  Pennsylvania,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  this  respect  more  than 
others,  reduces  her  dissentient  fraction  tf> 
one  vote.  Now,  sir,  again  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, what  is  to  be  done?  Are  these 
states  Doth  right?  Is  he  bound  to  con- 
sider them  both  riglit?  K  not,  which  it 
in  the  wrong?  or,  rather,  wMch  has  the 
best  right  to  decide? 

And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not  to  know 
what  the  constitution  means,  and  what  it 
is,  till  those  two  state  legislatures,  and  the 
twenty-two  others,  shall  agree  in  its  con- 
struction what  have  we  sworn  to,  when 
we  have  sworn  to  maintain  it?  I  was 
forcibly  struck,  sir,  with  one  reflection,  as 
the  gentieman  went  on  with  his  speech. 
He  quoted  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions  to 
prove  that  a  state  may  interfere,  in  a  case 
of  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dai^perons  ex- 
ercise of  a  power  not  granted.  The  hon- 
orable member  sappoaeB  the  tariff  law  to 
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be  such  an  exerciBe  of  power,  and  that 
consequently,  a  cajse  has  risen  in  which 
tbe  state  may,  if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by  its 
o'vrn  law.  Now,  it  bo  happens,  neverthe- 
leas,  that  Madison  himself  deems  this  same 
tariff  law  quite  constitutional.  Instead  of 
a  clear  and  palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  his 
judjnnent,  no  violation  at  all.  80  that, 
whue  they  use  his  authority  for  a  hypo- 
thetical case,  thev  reiect  it  In  the  very  case 
belbre  them.  All  this,  sir,  shows  the  in- 
herent futility.  I  had  almost  used  a 
Btrouffer  word— of  conceding  this  power  of 
interference  to  the  states,  ana  then  attempt- 
ing to  secure  it  firom  abuse  by  imposing 
qnalifications  of  which  the  states  them- 
selves are  to  judse.  One  of  two  things  is 
trae ;  either  tne  mws  of  the  Union  are  be- 
vond  the  control  of  the  states,  or  else  we 
nave  no  constitution  of  general  govern- 
ment, and  are  thrust  back  again  to  the 
days  of  the  confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentle- 
man's doctrine  had  been  received  and 
acted  upon  in  New  England,  in  the  times 
of  the  embai^o  and  non-intercourse,  we 
shouid  probably  not  now  have  been  here. 
The  government  would  very  likely  have 
gone  to  pieces  and  crumbled  into  dust. 
No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  ex- 
isted under  those  laws ;  no  states  can  ever 
entertain  a  clearer  conviction  than  the 
New  Enffiand  States  then  entertained ;  and 
if  thev  had  been  under  the  influence  of 
that  beresy  of  opinion,  as  I  must  call  it, 
which  the  honorable  member  espouses, 
this  Union  would,  in  all  probability  have 
been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his  prin- 
ciples to  that  case ;  I  ask  him  to  come  forth 
and  declare  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the 
New  £2ngland  States  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  interfering  to  break  up  the  em- 
bargo system,  under  the  conscientious  opin- 
ions which  he  held  upon  it.  Had  they  a 
right  to  anniQ  tha4  law?  Does  he  admit, 
or  deny  ?  If  that  which  is  thought  palpa- 
bly unconstitutional  in  South  Carolina  jus- 
tines  that  state  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  law,  tell  me  whether  that  which  was 
thought  palpably  unconstitutional  also  in 
Masrachusetts  would  havejustified  her  in 
doing  the  same  thing.  Sir,  I  deny  the 
whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a  foot  of  ground 
in  tiie  constitution  to  stand  on.  No  public 
man  of  reputation  ever  advanced  it  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  warmest  times,  or  could 
maintain  himself  upon  it  there  at  any 
time. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon 
the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.  I  cannot 
undertake  to  sav  how  these  resolutions 
were  understood  by  those  who  passed 
them.  Their  language  is  not  a  little  in- 
definite. In  the  case  of  the  exercise,  by 
Conffress,  of  a  dangerous  power,  not  granted 
to  them,  the  resolutions  assert  the  right, 


on  the  part  of  the  state  to  interfere,  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil.  This  is 
susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation. 
It  mav  mean  no  more  than  that  the  states 
may  interfere  by  complaint  and  remon- 
strance, or  by  proposing  to  the  people  an 
alteration  of  the  federal  constitution.  This 
would  all  be  quite  unobjectionable ;  or  it  may 
be  that  no  more  is  meant  than  to  assert  the 
general  right  of  revolution^  as  against  all 
governments,  in  cases  of  intolerable  op- 
pression. This  no  one  doubts;  and  this, 
m  my  opinion,  is  all  tbat  he  who  framed 
these  resolutions  could  have  meant  by  it; 
for  I  shall  not  readily  believe  that  he  was 
ever  of  opinion  that  a  state,  under  the 
constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it, 
could,  upon  the  ground  of  her  own  opinion 
of  its  unconstitutionality,  however  clear 
and  palpable  she  might  think  the  case, 
annul  a  law  of  Congress,  so  &r  as  it  should 
operate  on  herself,  by  her  own  legislative 
power. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir.  Whence  is 
this  supposed,  right  of  the  states  derived  ? 
Where  ao  they  get  the  power  to  interfere 
with  the  laws  of  the  Union?  Sir,  the 
opinion  which  the  honorable  g[entleman 
maintains  is  a  notion  founded  in  a  total 
misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
ori^n  of  this  government,  and  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  stands.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  popular  government,  erected  by  the 
people,  those  who  administer  it  responsi- 
ble to  the  people,  and  itself  capable  of  be- 
ing amend!ed  and  modified,  just  as  the  peo- 
ple may  choose  it  should  be.  It  is  as  pop- 
ular, just  as  truly  emanating  from  the 
people,  as  the  state  governments.  It  is 
created  for  one  purpose ;  the  state  govern- 
ments for  another.  It  has  its  own  powers ; 
they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more  au- 
thority with  them  to  arrest  the  operation 
of  a  law  of  Congress,  than  with  Congress 
to  arrest  the  operation  of  their  laws.  We 
are  here  to  administer  a  constitution  ema- 
nating immediately  from  the  people,  and 
trusted  by  them  to  our  administration.  It 
is  not  the  creature  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  argu- 
ment  that  certain  acts  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures are  necessary  to  fill  our  seats  in  this 
body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original 
state  powers,  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state.  It  is  a  duty  which  the  people, 
by  the  constitution  itself,  have  imposed  on 
the  state  legislatures,  and  which  they 
might  have  left  to  be  performed  elsewhere, 
if  they  had  seen  fit.  So  they  have  left  the 
choice  of  president  with  electors ;  but  all 
this  does  not  affect  the  proposition  that 
this  whole  government — ^President,  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives — ^is  a  popu- 
lar government  It  leaves  it  still  all  its 
popular  character.  The  governor  of  a 
state  (in  some  of  the  states)  is  chosen  not 
directly  by  t****  -^o-^'^le  for  the  purpose  of 
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performing^  among  other  dnties,  that  of 
electing  a  governor.  Is  the  government  of 
tiie  state  on  that  account  not  a  popular 
government?  This  government,  sir,  is  the 
independent  offipring  of  the  popular  wilL 
It  is  not  the  creature  of  state  legislatures ; 
nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told, 
the  people  brought  it  into  existence,  es- 
tablished it,  and  have  hitherto  supported 
it,  for  the  very  purpose,  amongst  otners,  of 
imposing  certain  salutary  restraints  on  state 
fiovereignties.  The  states  cannot  now  make 
war ;  they  cannot  contract  alliances ;  they 
cannot  make,  each  for  itself,  separate  reg- 
ulations of  commerce ;  they  cannot  l&j  im- 
posts; they  cannot  coin  money.  If  this 
constitution,  sir,  be  the  creature  of  state 
legislatures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
has  obtained  a  strange  control  over  the 
volition  of  its  creators. 

The  people  then,  sir,  erected  this  govern* 
ment.  They  gave  it  a  constitution,  and  in 
that  constitution  they  have  enumerated  the 
powers  which  they  bestow  on  it  They 
nave  made  it  a  limited  government.  They 
have  defined  its  authority.  They  have  re- 
strained it  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
as  are  granted ;  and  all  others,  they  declare, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the  people. 
But,  sir,  they  have  not  stopped  here.  If 
they  had,  they  would  have  accomplished 
but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can  be 
so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt ;  no 
limitation  so  precise  as  to  exclude  all  un- 
certainty. Who,  then,  shall  construe  this 
grant  of  the  people?  Who  shall  interpret 
their  will,  where  it  may  be  supposed  tney 
have  left  it  doubtful  ?  W  ith  wnom  do  they 
leave  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the 
powers  of  the  government?  Sir,  they  have 
settled  all  this  in  the  fullest  manner.  They 
have  left  it  with  the  government  itself,  in 
its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very 
chief  end,  the  main  design  for  which  the 
whole  constitution  was  firamed  and  adopt- 
ed, was  to  establish  a  government  that 
should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  state 
a^ency^  or  depend  on  state  opinion  and 
discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite 
enough  of  that  kind  of  government  under 
the  confederacy.  Under  that  system,  the 
legal  action — the  application  of  law  to 
individuals — ^belonged  exclusively  to  the 
states.  Congress  could  only  recommend — 
their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force  till  the 
states  had  adopted  and  sanctioned  them. 
Are  we  in  that  condition  still?  Are  we  yet 
at  the  mercy  of  state  discretion  and  state 
construction?  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain 
will  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tution under  which  we  sit. 

But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided, 
in  the  constitution  itself,  a  proper,  suitable 
mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of 
constitutional  law.  There  are,  in  the  con- 
stitution, grants  of  powers  to  Coi^ress,  and 
restrictions  on  those  i>owers.     There  are 


also  prohibitions  on  the  states.  Some  au- 
thority must  therefore  necessarily  exist 
having  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and 
ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these  grants, 
restrictions  and  prohibitions.  The  consti- 
tution has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and 
established  that  authority.  How  has  H 
accomplished  this  great  and  essential  end? 
By  declaring,  sir,  that  "  the  eonstUtUion  and 
the  law$  of  the  United  States ,  made  in  pu^ 
ettance  thereof,  ehail  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  any  thing  in  the  conHttuHtm  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  nctwUk" 
standing" 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By 
this,  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  an^ 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The 
people  so  will  it.  No  state  law  is  to  be 
valid  which  comes  in  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitution or  any  law  of  tbe  United  Stateei 
But  who  shall  decide  this  question  of  inters 
ference?  To  whom  lies  the  last  appeal? 
This,  sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides  also, 
by  declaring  **that  the  judicial  power  shaU 
extend  to  aU  cases  arising  under  the  eonsti" 
tution  and  latos  of  the  United  StatesJ* 
These  two  provisions,  sir,  cover  the  whole 
ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  keystone 
of  the  arch.  With  these  it  is  a  govern- 
ment; without  them  it  is  a  confederacy. 
In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  exprus 

grovisions,  Congress  established,  at  its  rerr 
rst  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode  for 
carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and  for 
bringing  all  questions  of  constitutional 
power  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  then,  sir,  became  a  government. 
It  then  had  the  means  of  self-protection ; 
and  but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  now  among  things  which 
are  passed.  Having  constituted  the  gov- 
ernment, and  declared  its  powers,  the  peo- 
ple have  further  said,  that  since  somebody 
must  decide  on  the  extent  of  these  powers, 
the  government  shall  itself  decide — subject 
always  like  other  popular  governments,  to 
its  responsibility  to  the  people.  And  now, 
sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it  tnat  a  state  lecriela- 
ture  acquires  any  right  to  interfere?  Who, 
or  what,  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  tiie 
people,  "We,  who  are  your  agents  and  ser- 
vants for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to 
decide,  that  your  otner  agents  and  servants, 
appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have 
transcended  the  authority  you  gave  them'*? 
The  reply  would  be,  I  think,  not  impati- 
nent,  '^A^ho  made  you  a  judge  over  anoth- 
er's servants.  To  their  own  masters  they 
stand  or  fall.'' 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  state  legisla- 
tures altogether.  It  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  examination.  Oentlemen  may  say,  that, 
in  an  extreme  case,  a  state  government 
might  protect  the  people  from  intolerable 
oppression.  Sir,  in  such  a  case  the  people 
might  protect  themselves,  without  tne  aid 
of  the  state  governments.     Such  a  case 
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wamntB  rerolution.  It  must  make,  when 
it  cornea,  a  law  for  itself.  A  nullifying  act 
of  a  state  legifllature  cannot  alter  the  case, 
nor  make  resistance  any  more  lawful.  In 
maintaining  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  am 
but  asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  I 
state  what  they  have  declared,  and  insist 
on  their  right  to  declare  it.  They  have 
chosen  to  repose  this  power  in  the  general 
government,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  sup- 
port it,  like  other  constitutional  powers. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  doubt  the  jiirisdiction 
of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other  state,  to 
prescribe  my  constitutional  duty,  or  to 
settle,  between  me  and  the  people,  the  va- 
lidity of  laws  of  Ck>ngre8s  for  which  I  have 
Toted.  I  decline  her  umpirage.  I  have 
not  sworn  to  support  the  constitution  ac- 
cording to  her  construction  of  its  clauses. 
I  have  not  stipulated,  by  my  oath  of  office 
or  otherwise,  to  come  under  anv  responsi- 
bility, except  to  the  people  and  those  whom 
they  have  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  ques^ 
tion,  whether  the  laws,  supported  by  my 
Totes,  conform  to  the  constitution  of  ^'e 
country.  And,  sir,  if  we  look  to  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  case,  could  any  thing 
have  been  more  preposterous  than  to  have 
'made  a  government  for  the  whole  Union, 
and  yet  left  its  powirers  subject,  not  to  one 
interpretation,  but  to  thirteen  or  twenty- 
four  interpretations  ?  Instead  of  one  tribu- 
nal, established  b^  all,  resoonsible  to  all, 
with  power  to  decide  for  aXV,  shall  constitu- 
tional questions  be  left  to  four  and  twenty 
popular  bodies,  each  at  liberty  to  decide 
for  itself,  and  none  bound  to  respect  the 
decisions  of  others;  and  each  at  liberty, 
>bo,  to  give  a  new  construction,  on  every 
new  election  of  its  own  members  ?  Would 
any  thin^,  with  such  a  principle  in  it,  or 
rather  with  such  a  destitution  of  all  prin- 
ciple, be  fit  to  be  called  a  government? 
No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  denominated  a 
constitution.  It  should  be  called,  rather, 
a  collection  of  .topics  for  everlasting  con- 
troversy ;  heads  or  debate  for  a  disputatious 
people.  It  would  not  be  a  government.  It 
would  not  be  adequate  to  any  practical 

food,  nor  fit  for  anjr  country  to  live  under, 
^o  avoid  all  possibility  of  l)eing  misunder- 
stood, allow  me  to  repeat  again,  in  the  full- 
est manner,  that  I  claim  no  powers  for  the 
g|overnment  by  forced  or  unfair  construc- 
tion. I  admit  that  it  is  a  government  of 
strictly  limited  powers,  of  enumerated, 
specinedy  and  particularized  powers;  and 
toat  whatsoever  is  not  granted  is  withheld. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  however 
the  grant  of  powers  may  be  expressed,  its 
>imits  and  eirtent  may  yet,  in  some  cases, 
admit  of  doubt;  and  the  general  govern- 
ment would  be  0ood  for  nothing,  it  would 
be  incapable  of  long  existence,  if  some 
mode  had  not  been  provided  in  which 
those  doubts,  as  Ihey  should  arise,  might 
be  peaceably,  but  not  authoritatively  solved* 


And  now,  Mr.  President^  let  me  run  thu 
honorable  gentleman's  doc^ne  a  little  into 
its  practical  application.  Let  us  look  at 
his  probable  modus  operandi.  If  a  thing 
can  DC  done,  an  ingenious  man  can  tell 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  Now,  I  wish  to  be 
informed  how  this  state  interference  is  to 
be  put  in  practice.  We  will  take  the  ex* 
isting  case  of  the  tariff  law.  South  Caro* 
Una  is  said  to  have  made  up  her  opinion 
upon  it.  If  we  do  not  repeal  it,  (as  we 
probably  shall  not,)  she  will  then  apply  to 
the  case  the  remedy  of  her  doctrine.  She 
will,  we  must  suppose,  pass  a  law  of  het 
legislature,  declaring  the  several  acts  of 
Congress,  usually  called  the  tariff  laws, 
null  and  void,  so  far  as  they  respect  South 
Carolina,  or  the  citizens  thereof.  So  far, 
all  is  a  paper  transaction,  and  easy  enough. 
But  the  collector  at  Charleston  is  collect* 
inff  the  duties  imposed  by  these  tariff  laws 
— ne,  therefore,  must  be  stopped.  The 
collector  will  seize  the  goods  if  the  tariff 
duties  are  not  paid.  The  state  authorities 
will  undertake  their  rescue:  the  marshal, 
with  his  posse,  will  come  to  the  collector's 
aid;  and  here  the  contest  begins.  The 
militia  of  the  state  will  be  called  out  to 
sustain  the  nullifying  act  They  will 
march,  sir,  under  a  verv  gallant  leader; 
for  I  believe  the  honorable  member  him- 
self commands  the  militia  of  that  part  of 
the  state.  He  will  raise  the  iruLLiFYiNe 
ACT  on  his  standard,  and  spread  it  out  as 
his  banner.  It  will  have  a  preamble,  beard- 
ing that  the  tariff  laws  are  palpable,  de- 
liberate, and  dangerous  violations  of  the 
constitution.  He  will  proceed,  with  hia 
banner  flying,  to  the  custom  house  in 
Charleston, — 

**allthewhne 
Sonorons  metal  blowing  martial  sounds.** 

Arrived  at  the  custom  house,  he  will  tell 
the  collector  that  he  must  collect  no  more 
duties  under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This 
he  will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  say,  by  the 
way,  with  a  grave  countenance,  consider- 
ing what  hand  South  Carolina  herself  had 
in  that  of  1816.  But^  sir,  the  collector 
would,  probably,  not  desist  at  his  bidding. 
Here  would  ensue  a  pause;  for  they  say, 
that  a  certain  stillness  precedes  the  tem« 
pest  Before  this  military  array  should 
fall  on  custom  house,  collector,  clerks,  and 
all,  it  is  very  probable  some  of  those  com* 
posing  it  would  request  of  their  gallant 
oommander-in-chiei  to  be  informed  a  littl# 
upon  the  point  of  law ;  for  they  have 
doubtless  a  just  respect  for  his  opinion  aa 
a  lawyer,  as  well  as  for  his  braveiy  as  a 
soldier.  They  know  he  has  read  &iack- 
stone  and  the  constitution,  as  well  as  Tu- 
renne  and  Vauban.  They  would  ask  him, 
therefore,  sometiiing  concerning  their 
rights  in  this  matter.  They  would  inquire 
whether  it  was  not  somewhat  dangerous  t* 
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resist  a  law  of  the  United  States.  What 
would  be  the  nature  of  their  offence,  they 
would  wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military 
force  and  array,  resisted  the  execution  in 
Carolina  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  should  turn  out,  after  all,  that  the  law 
vcu  constitutional.  He  would  answer,  of 
course,  treason.  No  lawyer  could  give  any 
other  answer.  John  Fries,  he  would  tell 
them,  had  learned  that  some  years  ago. 
How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you  propose 
to  defend  us  ?  We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets, 
but  treason  has  a  way  of  taking  people  off 
that  we  do  not  much  reUsh.  How  do  you 
propose  to  defend  us  ?  ''  Look  at  my  floating 
banner,"  he  would  reply ;  *"  see  there  the 
nullifying  law  / ''  Is  it  your  opinion,  gal- 
lant commander,  they  would  then  say,  mat 
if  we  should  be  indicted  for  treason,  that 
same  floating  banner  ofyours  would  make 
a  good  plea  in  bar?  " »)Uth  Carolina  is  a 
sovereign  state,"  he  would  reply.  That  is 
true ;  but  would  the  iudge  admit  our  plea? 
"  These  tariff  laws,"  he  would  repeat,  "  are 
unconstitutional,  palpably,  deliberately, 
dangerously."  That  all  may  be  so ;  but  if 
the  tribunals  should  not  happen  to  be  of 
that  opinion,  shall  we  swing  for  it?  We 
are  ready  to  die  for  our  country,  but  it  is 
rather  an  awkward  business,  this  dyin^ 
without  touching  the  ground.  After  all, 
this  is  a  sort  of  hemp^Hxj  worse  than  any 
part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  be  in  a  dilemma  like  that  of  another 
great  general.  He  would  have  a  knot  be- 
lore  him  which  he  could  not  untie.  He 
must  cut  it  with  his  sword.  He  must  say 
to  his  followers,  Defend  yourselves  with 
your  bayonets ;  and  this  is  war — civil  war. 

Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force 
and  force,  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that 
remedy  for  the  revision  of  unconstitutional 
laws  which  the  gentleman  contends  for. 
It  must  happen  m  the  very  first  case  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Is  not  this  the  plain 
result?  To  resist,  by  force,  the  execution 
of  a  law,  generally,  is  treason.  Can  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  take  notice  of 
the  indulgence  of  a  state  to  commit  trea- 
son? The  common  saying,  that  a  state 
cannot  commit  treason  herself,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Cbn  it  authorize  others  to 
do  it?  If  John  Fries  had  produced  an  act 
of  Pennsylvania,  annulling  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, would  it  have  helped  his  case?  Talk 
about  it  as  we  will,  these  doctrines  go  the 
length  of  revolution.  Thenr  are  incompa- 
tible with  any  peaceable  administration  of 
the  government  They  lead  directly  to 
disunion  and  civil  commotion ;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  at  the  commencement,  when 
they  are  first  found  to  be  maintained  by 
respectable  men,  and  in  atangible  form,that 
I  enter  my  public  protest  against  them  all. 

The  honorable  gentleman  argues,  that  if 
this  government  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  I 


extent  of  its  own  powers,  whether  Ito 
right  of  Judging  be  in  Congress  or  the  Sa- 
preme  Court,  it  equally  subverte  sooe 
sovereignty.  This  tne  gentleman  sees,  or 
thinks  ne  sees,  although  he  cannot  per- 
ceive how  the  right  of  judging  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  left  to  the  exercise  of  sSte  legisla- 
tures, has  any  tendency  to  subvext  the 
government  of  the  Union.  The  gentle- 
man's opinion  may  be  that  the  right  ought 
not  to  have  been  lodged  with  the  genoal 
government ;  he  may  like  better  such  a 
constitution  as  we  should  have  under  the 
right  of  state  interference ;  but  I  adc  him 
to  meet  me  on  the  plain  matter  of  fiut — ^I 
ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  constitution  it- 
self—I ask  him  if  the  power  is  not  there— 
clearly  and  visibly  found  there. 

Bu^  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what 
the  grounds  of  it  ?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  not  unalterable.  It  is  to  continue  in  its 
present  form  no  longer  than  the  people 
who  established  it  shall  choose  to  oontiBue 
it  If  they  shall  become  convinced  that 
they  have  made  an  injudicious  or  inexpe- 
dient partition  and  distribution  of  power 
between  the  state  governments  and  the 

general  government  they  can  alter  that 
istribution  at  will. 

If  anything  be  found  in  the  national 
constitution,  either  by  original  prorviaion 
or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought 
not  to  be  in  it,  the  people  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  it.  If  any  construction  be  established, 
unacceptable  to  them,  so  as  to  become, 
practically,  a  part  of  the  constitution,  they 
will  amend  it  at  their  own  sovereign  plea- 
sure.   But  while  the  people  choose  to  main- 
tain it  as  it  is,  while  the^  are  satisfied  with 
it,  and  refuse  to  change  it^  who  has  given, 
or  who  can  give,  to  the  state  legislatures  a 
right  to  alter  it,  either  by  interference, 
construction,   or   otherwise?    Oemtlemen 
do  not  seem  to  recollect  that  the  people 
have  any  power  to  do  anything  for  them- 
selves ;  they  imagine  there  is  no  safety-  for 
them  any  longer  than  they  are  under  the 
close  guardianship  of  the  state  legislatures. 
Sir,  the  people   nave  not  trusted  their 
safety,  in  regard  to  the  general  oonsdtn- 
tion,  to  these  hands  they  have  required 
other  security,  and  taken  other   bonds. 
They  have  chosen  to  trust  themselves^  first 
to  the  plain  words  of  the  instrument  snd 
to  such  construction  as  the  government  iir 
self,  in  doubtful  cases,  should  put  on  its 
own  powers,  under  their  oaths  of  office, 
and  subject  to  their  responsibility  to  them ; 
just  as  tne  people  of  a  state  trust  their  own 
state  governments  with  a  similar  power. 
Secondly,  they  have  reposed  their  trust  in 
Uie  efficacy  of  frequent  electionsy  and  in 
their  own  power  to  remove  their  own  ser- 
vants and  agents,  whenever  they  see  cause. 
Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  trust  in  the 
judiciaJ  power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might 
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be  tnuitworthy,  they  have  made  as  respect- 
able,  as  diBinterestedy  and  as  independent 
•B  practicable.  Fourthly,  Uiey  have  seen 
fit  to  rely,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  high  ex- 
pediency, on  their  known  and  admitted 
po.wer toalter  or  amend  the  constitution, 
peaceably  and  quietly,  whenever  experi- 
ence shall  point  out  defects  or  imperfec- 
tions. And  finally,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  at  no  time,  in  no  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  authorized  any  state 
legislature  to  construe  or  interpret  their 
instrument  of  government ;  much  less  to 
interfere,  by  their  own  power,  to  arrest  its 
course  and  operation. 

If  sir,  the  people,  in  these  respects,  had 
done  otherwise  than  they  have  aone,  their 
constitution  could  neither  have  been  pre- 
served, nor  would  it  have  been  worth  pre- 
serving. And  if  its  plain  provision  snail 
now  be  disregarded,  and  these  new  doc- 
trines interpo&ted  in  it,  it  will  become  as 
feeble  and  helpless  a  being  as  enemies, 
whether  early  or  more  recent,  could  pos- 
sibly desire.  It  will  exist  in  every  state, 
but  as  a  poor  dependant  on  state  permis- 
sion. It  must  borrow  leave  to  be,  and  will 
be,  no  longer  than  state  pleasure,  or  state 
discretion,  sees  fit  to  grant  the  indulgence, 
and  to  prolong  its  poor  existence. 

But,  sir,  althougn  there  are  fears,  there 
are  hopes  also.  The  people  have  preserved 
tiiis,  tkeir  own  chosen  constitution,  for 
forty  years,  and  have  seen  their  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  renown  now  with  its 
growth  and  strengthen  with  its  stren^h. 
They  are  now,  generally,  strongly  attached 
to  it.  Overthrown  by  oirect  assault  it  can- 
not be;  evaded,  undermined,  nullified. 
it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  those  who  shall 
succeed  us  here,  as  agents  and  representa-^ 
tiyes  of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously 
and  vigilantly  dischai^e  the  two  ereat 
branches  of  our  public  trust«*£edthnj\]y 
to  preserve  and  wisely  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the 
reasons  of  my  dissent  to  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  advanced  and  main- 
tained. I  am  conscious  of  having  detained 
you,  and  the  Senate,  much  too  long.  I  was 
drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previous 
deliberation  such  as  is  suited  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  so  grave  and  important  a  subject 
But  it  is  a  su^ec^  of  which  my  heart  is  fhll, 
and  I  have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the 
utterance  of  its  spontaneous  sentiments. 

I  cannot^  even  now,  peisuade  myself  to 
relinquish  it,  without  expressing  once  more, 
my  deep  conviction^  that  since  it  re- 
spects nothii^  less  than  the  union  of  the 
states,  it  is  ormost  vital  and  essential  im- 
portance to  the  public  happiness.  I  pro- 
fess, sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and 
honor  of  the  whole  country,  ana  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to 
thac  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home  and 


our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It 
is  to  that  Union  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our 
coundy.  That  Union  we  reached  only  by 
the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe 
school  or  adveraitv.  It  had  its  origin  in 
the  necessities  of  aisordered  finance,  pros* 
trate  commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  IJndez 
its  benign  influences,  these  great  interests 
immediatelv  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and 
sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life.  Everv 
year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresn 
proo&  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings :  and 
although  our  territory  has  stretchea  out. 
wider  and  wider,  and  our  population 
spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not 
outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has 
been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  na- 
tional, social,  personal  happiness.  I  have 
not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  tiie 
Union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the 
dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly 
weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty, 
when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together 
shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  ac- 
customed myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice 
of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  snort 
sieht,  I  can  &thom  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe 
counsellor  in  the  afiOedrs  of  this  govern- 
ment, whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly 
bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union 
should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable 
miRht  be  the  condition  of  the  people  when 
it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  While 
the  Union  Uists,  we  have  high,  exciting, 
gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us, 
for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I 
seek  not  lo  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant 
that  in  my  day  at  least,  that  curtain  may 
not  rise.  God  grant  tnat  on  my  vision 
never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind. 
When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time^  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once-glorieus 
Union;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  I 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance, 
rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the 
republic,  now  known  and  honored  through- 
out earth,  still  full  hi^h  advanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  origi- 
nal lustre,  not  a  stripe  era^  or  polluted, 
nor  a  single  star  obscured— bearing  for  its 
motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as, 
WhcU  is  aU  thi$  worth  f  nor  those  other 
words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Liberty  first j 
and  Union  afterwards;  but  every  where, 
spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as  they 
float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and 
in  everv  wind  under  the  whole  heavens, 
that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true 
American  heart — ^Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable! 
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The  question  of  the  relation  which  the 
states  and  general  government  bear  to  each 
other,  is  not  one  of  recent  origin.  Ftom  the 
commencement  of  our  system,  it  has  divi- 
ded public  sentiment.  Even  in  the  con- 
vention, while  the  Constitution  was  strug- 
g;ling  into  existence,  there  were  two  par- 
ties, as  to  what  this  relation  should  be, 
whose  different  sentiments  constituted  no 
small  impediment  in  forming  that  instru- 
ment. After  the  genera]  government  went 
into  operation,  experience  soon  proved 
that  the  question  had  not  terminated  with 
the  labors  of  the  convention.  The  great 
struggle  that  preceded  the  political  revo- 
lution of  1801,  which  brought  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son into  power,  turned  essentially  on  it;  and 
the  doctrines  and  arguments  on  both  sides 
were  embodied  and  ably  sustain^ ;  on  the 
one,  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions and  the  report  to  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature ;  and  on  tne  other,  in  the  replies  of 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  some 
of  the  other  states.  These.resolutions  and 
this  report,  with  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  about  the 
same  time  (particularly  in  the  case  of  Cob- 
bett,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  McKean, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  whole  bench), 
contain  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine on  this  important  subject.  I  refer  to 
them  in  order  to  avoid  tne  necessity  of 
presenting  my  views,  with  the  reasons  in 
support  of  them  in  detail. 

As  my  object  is  simply  to  state  my 
opinions.  I  might  pause  with  this  refer- 
ence to  aocuments  tnat  so  fully  and  ably 
state  all  the  points  immediately  connected 
with  this  deeply  important  subject ;  but  as 
there  are  many  who  may  not  have  the  op- 
portunity or  leisure  to  refer  to  them,  and, 
as  it  is  possible,  however  clear  they  may 
be,*  that  different  persons  may  place  differ- 
ent interpretations  on  their  meaning,  I 
will,  in  order  that  my  sentiments  may  be 
fully  known,  and  to  avoid  all  ambiguity, 
proceed  to  state,  summarily,  the  doctrines 
which  I  Conceive  they  embrace. 

The  great  and  leading  principle  is,  that 
the  general  government  emanated  from  tiie 
people  of  the  several  states,  forming  dis- 
tinct political  communities,  and  acting  in 
their  separate  and  sovereign  capacity,  and 
not  from  all  of  the  people  forming  one  ag- 
gregate political  community ;  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  in  fact  a 
compact,  to  which  each  state  is  a  party,  in 
the  character  already  described ;  and  that 
the  several  states,  or  parties,  have  a  right 
to  judge  of  its  infractions,  and  in  case  of  a 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exer- 
ci!»e  of  power  not  delegated,  they  have  the 
right,  in  the  last  resort,  to  use  the  lan- 
gaa^e  of  the  Virginia  resolutions ;"  to  in- 


terpose for  arresting  the  proeress  of  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  the  authorities,  rif  hta,  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them.''  This 
right  of  interposition  thus  solemnly  as- 
serted by  the  state  of  Virginia,  be  it  caUed 
what  it  may-HBtate  right,  veto,  nullifica- 
tion, or  by  any  other  name — ^I  conceive  to 
be  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  S3rB- 
tem,  resting  on  facts,  historically  as  certain 
as  our  revolution  itself,  and  deductions  as 
simple  and  demonstrative  as  that  of  any 
political  or  moral  truth  whatever;  and  I 
nrmly  believe  that  on  its  recognition  de- 
pends the  stability  and  safety  of  our  poli- 
tical institutions. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  have   always,  now  and  for- 
merly, regarded  it  in  a  veiy  different  lirhL 
as  anajxhical  and  revolutionary.    Could  I 
believe  such  in  &ct  to  be  its  tendency,  to 
me  it  would  be  no  recommendation.    I 
yield  to  none,  I  trust,  in  a  deep  and  sin- 
cere attachment  to  our  political  inatita- 
tions,  and  the  union  of  these  states.     I 
never  breathed  an  opposite  sentiment ;  but 
on  the  contrary^  I  nave  ever  considered 
them  the  great  instruments  of  preserving 
our  liberty,  and  promoting  the  nappiness 
of  ourselves  and  our  postenty ;  and  next  to 
these.  I  have  ever  held  them  most  dear. 
Nearly  half  mj  life  has  passed  in  the  sef** 
vice  of  the  Union,  and  whatever  public  le* 
putation  I  hajre  acquired,  is  incussolafaly 
identified  with  it.    To  be  too  national  ha^ 
indeed,  been  considered,  by  many,  even^ 
my  friends,  to  be  my  greatest  political 
£»ult.    With  these  strong  feelings  of  at- 
tachment, I  have  examined,  with  the  ut- 
most care,  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  in 
^question;  and  so  far  from  anarchical  or  re- 
volutionary, I  solemnly  believe  it  to  be  the 
only  solid  foundation  of  our  system,  and  of 
iJie  Union  itself,  and  that  the  opposite 
doctrine,  which  denies  to  the  states  the 
right  of  protecting  their  reserved  powers, 
and  which  would  vest  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment (it  matters  not  through  what  de- 
partment] the  right  of  determining  exdn- 
8ivelj[  and  finally  the  powers  delated  to 
it,  is  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states,  and  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
considerea  as  the  basis  of  a  Federal  Union. 
As  strong  as  this  lanraage  is,  it  is  not* 
stronger  than  that  used  by  the  illustrious 
Jefferson,  who  said,  to  give  to  the  general 
government  the  final  and  exclusive  right  to 
judge  of  its  powers,  is  to  make  "  its  dwm- 
tion  and  not  the  Constitution  the  measure 
of  its  powers;"  and  that  "in  all  cases  of 
compact  between  parties  having  no  com- 
mon judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right 
to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the  opehition. 
as  of  tiie  mode  and  measure  of  redress.'' 
Language  cannot  be  more  explicit;  nor 
can  nigher  authority  be  adduced. 

That  different  opinions  are  entertained 
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on  this  subject,  I  consider  but  as  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  Rreat  diversity  of 
the  human  intellect.  Had  not  able,  ex- 
perienced, and  patriotic  individuals,  for 
whom  I  nave  tne  highest  respect,  taken 
different  views,  J  would  have  thought  the 
right  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt ;  but  I  am 
taught  by  this,  as  well  as  by  many  similar 
instances,  to  treat  with  deference  opinions 
differing  firom  my  own.  The  error  may 
]KMsibly  be  with  me ;  but,  if  so,  I  can  only 
sa^,  that  after  the  most  mature  and  con- 
scientious examination,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  it.  But  with  all  proper  de- 
ference, I  must  think  that  theirs  is  the 
error,  who  deny  what  seems  to  be  an  es- 
sential attribute  of  the  conceded  sovereign- 
ty of  the  states;  and  who  attribute  to  the 
general  government  a  right  utterly  incom- 

{>atible  with  what  all  acknowledge  to  be  its 
imited  and  restricted  character ;  an  error 
originating  principally,  as  I  must  think, 
in  not  duly  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  our 
institutions,  and  on  what  constitutes  the 
onlj  rational  object  of  all  political  consti- 
tntions. 

'  It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  men  of  antiquity,  that  the  object 
of  a  constitution  is  to  restrain  the  j^ovem- 
ment,  as  that  qf  laws  is  to  restrain  indi- 
viduals. The  remark  is  correct^  nor  is  it 
less  true  where  the  government  is  vested 
in  a  majority,  than  wnere  it  is  in  a  single 
or  a  few  individuals ;  in  a  republic,  than 
a  monarchv  or  aristocracy.  No  one  can 
have  a  hi^ner  respect  for  the  maxim  that 
the  majority  ought  to  govern  than  I  have, 
taken  in  its  proper  sense,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Constitution, 
and  confined  to  subjects  in  which  every 
portion  of  the  community  have  similar 
interests ;  but  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose, 
as  many  do,  that  the  right  of  a  majority  to 
govern  is  a  natural  and  not  a  conventional 
right ;  and,  therefore,  absolute  and  unlim- 
ited. By  nature  everv  individual  has  the 
right  to  govern  himself;  and  governments, 
whethef  founded  on  majorities  or  minori- 
ties, must  derive  their  right  from  the  as- 
sent, expressed  or  implied,  of  the  governed, 
and  be  subject  to  such  limitations  as  they 
may  impose.  Where  the  interests  are  the 
same,  tnat  is,  where  the  laws  that  may 
benefit  one  will  benefit  all,  or  the  reverse, 
it  is  just  and  proper  to  place  them  under 
the  control  of  tne  majority;  but  where 
they  are  dissimilar,  so  that  the  law  that 
may  benefit  one  portion  may  be  ruinous  to 
another  it  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  un- 
just and  absurd  to  subject  them  to  its  will : 
and  such  I  conceive  to  be  the  theory  on 
which  our  Constitution  rests. 

That  such  dissimilarity  of  interests  may 
exist  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  every  community,  in  a 

greater  or  leas  degree,  however  small  or 
omogeneous,  and  they  constitute,  every- 
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where,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  and 
preserving  free  institutions.  To  guard 
against  the  unequal  action  of  the  laws, 
when  applied  to  dissimilar  and  opposing 
interests,  is  in  fact  what  mainly  renders  a 
constitution  indispensable;  to  overlook 
which  in  reasoning  on  our  Constitution, 
would  be  to  omit  the  principal  element  by 
which  to  determine  its  character.  Were 
there  no  contrariety  of  interests,  nothing 
would  be  more  simple  and  easy  than  to 
form  and  preserve  free  institutions.  The 
right  of  sunrage  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee.  It  is  the  conflict  of  oppos- 
mg  interests  which  renders  it  the  most 
difficult  work  of  man. 

Where  the  diversity  of  ihterests  exists  in 
separate  and  distinct  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, as  is  the  case  in  England,  and  was 
formerly  the  case  in  Sparta,  Rome,  and 
most  of  the  free  states  oi  antiquity,  the  ra- 
tional constitutional  provision  is,  tnat  each 
should  be  representea  in  the  government 
as  a  separate  estate,  with  a  distinct  voice, 
and  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  its  co-estates, 
in  order  to  check  their  encroachments.  In 
England  the  constitution  has  assumed  ex- 
pressly this  form,  while  in  the  governments 
of  Sparta  and  Rome  the  same  thing  was 
effected,  under  different  but  not  much 
less  ^cacious  forms.  The  perfection  of 
their  or^nization,  in  this  particular,  was 
that  which  gave  to  the  constitutions  of 
these  renowned  states  all  of  their  celebrity, 
which  secured  their  liberty  for  so  many 
centuries^  and  raised  them  to  so  great  a 
height  or  power  and  prosperity.  Indeed, 
a  constitutional  provision  giving  to  the 
great  and  separate  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity the  right  of  self-protection,  must  ap- 
pear to  those  who  will  duly  reflect  on  the 
subject,  not  less  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  than  the  right  or  suffiraf  e 
itself.  They  m  fact  have  a  common  ob- 
ject, to  effect  which  the  one  is  as  necessary 
as  the  other — ^to  secure  responsibility ;  that 
is,  that  those  who  make  and  execute  the 
laws  should  be  accountable  to  those  on 
whom  the  laws  in  reality  operate ;  the  only 
solid  and  durable  foundation  of  liberty. 
If  without  the  right  to  suffrage  our  rulers 
would  oppress  us,  so  without  the  right  of 
self-protection,  the  major  would  equally 
oppress  the  minor  interests  of  the  commu- 
ni^.  The  absence  of  the  former  would 
make  the  governed  the  slaves  of  the  rulers, 
and  of  the  latter  the  feebler  interests  the 
victim  of  the  stronger. 

Happily  for  us  we  have  no  artificial  and 
separate  classes  of  society.  We  have  wisely 
exploded  all  such  distinctions ;  but  we  are 
not,  on  that  account,  exempt  from  all  con- 
trariety of  interests,  as  the  present  distract- 
ed and  dangerous  condition  of  our  countrv 
unfortunately  but  too  clearlv  proves.  Witt 
us  thev  are  almost  exclusively  geographical, 
resulting  mainly  from.difference  of  cmnate^ 
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soil,  sitaation,  industry,  and  production, 
but  are  not,  tlierefore,  less  necessary  to  be 
protected  by  an  adequate  constitutional 
provision  than  where  the  distinct  interests 
exist  in  separate  classes.  The  necessity  is, 
in  truth,  greater,  as  such  separate  and  dis- 
similar geographical  interests  are  more 
liable  to  come  into  conflict,  and  more  dan- 
gerous when  in  that  state  than  those  of  anj 
other  description ;  so  much  so,  that  ours  is 
the  first  instance  on  record  where  they  haye 
not  formed  in  an  extensiye  territory;  sepa- 
rate and  independent  communities,  or 
subjected  the  whole  to  despotic  sway. 
That  such  may  not  be  our  unhappy  fate 
also,  must  be  the  sincere  prayer  or  eyery 
lover  of  his  country. 

So  numerous  and  diversified  are  the  inte- 
rests of  our  country,  that  they  could  not  be 
fairly  represented  in  a  single  government 
organized  so  as  to  give  to  each  great  ana 
leading  interest  a  separate  and  distinct 
voice,  as  in  governments  to  which  I  have 
referred.  A  plan  was  adopted  better  suited 
to  our  situation,  but  perfectly  novel  in  its 
character.  The  powers  of  the  government 
were  divided,  not  as  heretofore,  in  reference 
to  classes,  but  geographically.  One  gener- 
al government  was  formed  for  the  whole, 
to  which  was  delegated  all  of  the  powers 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  regulate  the 
interests  common  to  all  of  the  states,  leav- 
ing others  subject  to  the  separate  control 
of  the  states,  oeing  from  tneir  local  and 
peculiar  character  such  that  they  could  not 
be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
whole  Union,  without  the  certain  hazard 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  It  was  thus 
that  the  interests  of  the  whole  were  sub- 
jected, as  they  ought  to  be^  to  the  will  of 
the  wnole,  while  tne  peculiar  and  local  in- 
terests were  left  under  the  control  of  the 
states  separately,  to  whose  custod^r  only 
they  could  be  safely  confided.  This  dis- 
tribution of  power,  settled  solemnly  by  a 
constitutional  compact,  to  which  all  of  the 
states  are  parties,  constitutes  the  peculiar 
character  and  excellence  of  our  political 
mtem.  It  is  truly  and  emphatically 
American,  without  example  or  parallel. 

To  realize  its  perfection,  we  must  view 
the  general  government  and  the  states  as 
a  whole,  each  in  its  proper  sphere,  sover- 
eign and  independent;  each  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  respective  objects;  the 
■tateB  acting  separately,  representing  and 
protecting  the  local  and  peculiar  interests ; 
acting  jointly,  through  one  general  govern- 
ment, with  the  weight  respectively  assigned 
to  each  by  the  Constitution,  representing 
and  protecting  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
and  thus  perfecting,  by  an  admirable  but 
simple  arrangement,  the  great  principle  of 
representation  and  responsibility,  without 
which  no  government  can  be  free  or  just. 
To  preserve  this  sacred  distribution  as 
originally  settled,  by  coercing   each   to 


move  in  its  prescribed  orb,  is  the  great  and 
difficult  proolem,  on  the  solution  of  which 
the  duration  of  our  Ck>nstitution,  of  our 
Union,  and,  in  all  probability  our  liberty, 
depends.    How  is  ui  is  to  be  efiected  ? 

The  question  is  new  when  applied  to  our 
peculiar  political  oi^anization,  where  the 
separate  and  conflicting  interests  of  society 
are  represented  by  distinct  but  eonnected 
governments ;  but  is  in  reality  an  old  qiiea- 
tion  under  a  new  form,  long  since  p&- 
fectly  solved.     Whenever    separate  and 
dissimilar  interests  have  been  separately 
represented  in  any  government ;  wneneTcr 
the  sovereign  power  has  been  divided  in 
its  exerdseL  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
ages  have  aevised  out  one  mode  bv  which 
such  political  organization  can  be  pre- 
servea ;  the  mode  adopted  in  England,  and 
by  al'l  governments,  ancient  or  modem, 
blessed  with  constitutions  deserving  to  be 
called  free ;  to  give  to  each  co-estate  the 
right  to  judge  of  its  powers,  with  a  nega- 
tive or  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  others,  in 
order  to  protect  against  encroachments  the 
interests  it  particularly  represents ;  a  prin- 
ciple which  all  of  our  constitntions  recog- 
nize in  the  distribution  of  power  amon^ 
their  respective  departments,  as  essentitu 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  each,  but 
which,  to  all  who  will  duly  reflect  on  the 
subject,  must  appear  fiur  more  eesentiaL 
for  the  same  object,  in  that  great  ana 
fundamental  distribution  of  powers  be- 
tween the  states  and  general  eovemment 
So  essential  is  the  principle,  that  to  with- 
hold the  right  from  either,  where  the  sov- 
ereign power  is  divided,  is.  in  fact^  to  an- 
nul the  division  itself,  ana  to  oonsolidate 
in  the  one  left  in  the  exclusive  poeseasion 
of  the  right,  all  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  distin- 
guish practically  between  a  government 
having  all  power,  and  one  having  the  right 
to  take  what  powers  it  pleases.    Nor  does 
it  in  the  least  vary  the  principle,  whether 
the  distribution  of  power   between   oo- 
estates,  as  in  England,  or  between^distinet- 
ly  organized  but  connected  govemmentB^ 
as  with  us.    The  reason  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  while  the  necessity  is  ^rei^  in  our 
case,  as  the  danger  of  conflict  is  sreater 
where  the  interests  of  a  society  are  mmled 
geographically  than  in  any  other,  as  has 
alr^y  been  shown. 

These  truths  do  seem  to  me  to  be  incon- 
trovertible ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  any  one,  who  has  matoreiy  re- 
flected on  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  or 
who  has  read  history  or  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  firee  ^vemment  to  any  purpose, 
can  call  them  in  question.  The  eacpfana- 
tion  must,  it  appears  to  me,  be  sought  in 
the  fiict,  that  in  every  fr'ee  state,  there  aie 
those  who  look  more  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  power,  than  guarding  acainst 
its  abuses.    I  do  not  intend  reproach,  but 
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simply  to  state  a  fact  apparently  neceaaary 
to  explain  the  contrariety  of  opinions, 
&nionff  the  intelligent,  where  the  abstract 
consideration  of  the  subject  would  seem 
scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  If  such  be 
tlie  true  cause,  I  must  think  the  fear  of 
lireakening  the  government  too  much  in 
tiiis  case  to  be  in  a  ffreat  measure  un- 
founded, or  at  least  that  the  danger  is 
much  less  from  that  than  the  opposite  side. 
J  do  not  deny  that  a  power  of  so  high  a 
nature  may  be  abused  by  a  state,  but 
Mrhen  I  reflect  that  the  states  unanimously 
called  the  general  government  into  exist- 
ence with  all  of  Its  powers,  which  they 
freely  surrendered  on  tneir  part,  under  the 
conviction  that  their  common  peace,  safety 
and  prosperity  required  it ;  that  they  are 
bound  together  by  a  common  origin,  and 
•the  recollection  of  common  suffering  and 
common  triumph  in  the  great  and  splen- 
did achievement  of  their  independence; 
and  the  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  among  tnem,  the  love  of  national 
power  and  distinction,  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Union ;  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  the 
fear  which  would  strip  the  stat^  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  degrade  them,  in  fact,  to 
mere  dependent  corporations,  lest  they 
should  abuse  a  right  indispensable  to  the 
peaceable  protection  of  those  interests 
which  they  reserved  under  their  own  pecu- 
liar guardianship  when  they  created  the 
general  government,  is  unnatural  and  un- 
reasonable. If  those  who  voluntarily 
created  the  svstem,  cannot  be  trusted  to 
preserve  it,  what  power  can  ? 

80  far  from  extreme  danger,  I  hold  that 
there  never  was  a  free  state,  in  which  this 
^reat  conservative  principle,  indispensable 
in  all,  was  ever  so  safely  lodged.  In 
others,  when  the  co-estates,  representing 
the  dissimilar  and  .conflicting  interests  of 
the  community,  came  into  contact,  the 
only  alternative  was  compromise,  submis^ 
sion  or  force.  Not  so  in  ours.  Should 
the  general  government  and  a  state  come 
into  conflict,  we  have  a  higher  remedy ; 
the  power  which  called  the  general  gov- 
ernment into  existence,  which  gave  it  all 
its  authority,  and  can  enlarge,  contract, 
or  abolish  its  powers  at  its  pleasure,  may 
he  invoked.  The  states  themselves  may 
he  appealed  to,  three-fourths  of  which,  in 
fact,  rorm  a  power,  whose  decrees  are  the 
constitution  itself,  and  whose  voice  can 
silence  all  discontent.  The  utmost  extent 
then  of  the  power  is,  that  a  state  acting  in 
its  sovereign  capacity^  as  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  constitutional  compact,  may 
compel  the  government,  created  by  that 
compact,  to  submit  a  question  touching 
its  infraction  to  the  parties  who  created 
it;  to  avoid  the  supposed  dangers  of 
which,  it  is  proposed  to  resort  to  the  novel, 
the  h&Eiurdotts,  and.  I  must  add,  fatal  pro- 
ject of  giving  to  tne  genwal  government 


the  sole  and  final  right  of  interpreting  the 
Constitution,  thereby  reserving  the  whole 
system,  making  that  instrument  the  crea- 
ture of  its  will,  instead  of  a  rule  of  action 
impressed  on  it  at  its  creation,  and  anni- 
hilating in  fact  the  authority  which  im- 
posed it,  and  from  which  the  government 
itself  derives  its  existence. 

That  such  would  be  the  result,  were  the 
right  in  <]^uestion  vested  in  the  legislative 
or  executive  branch  of  the  government,  is 
conceded  by  all.  No  one  has  been  so  hardy 
as  to  assert  that  Congress  or  the  President 
ought  to  have  the  right,  or  to  den^  that,  if 
vested  finally  and  exclusively  in  either,  the 
consequences  which  I  have  stated  would 
not  necessarily  follow;  but  its  advocates 
have  been  reconciled  to  the  doctrine,  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  one  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government,  wruch, 
from  its  pecuhar  organization,  affords  an 
independent  tribunal  through  which  the 
^vernment  may  exercise  the  high  author- 
ity^ which  is  the  subject  of  consideration, 
with  perfect  safety  to  all. 

I  vield,  I  trust,  to  few  in  my  attachment 
to  tne  judiciary  department.  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  its  importance,  and  would  main- 
tain it  to  the  fullest  extent  in  its  constitu- 
tional powers  and  independence ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  oelieve  that  it  was 
ever  intended  by  the  Constitution,  that  it 
should  exercise  the  power  in  question,or  that 
it  is  competent  to  cfo  so,  and,  if  it  were,  that 
it  would  he  a  safe  depository  of  the  power. 

Its  powers  are  juoicial  and  not  political, 
and  are  expressly  confined  by  the  Consti- 
tution ''to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  its  authori- 
ty;"  and  which  I  have  high  authority  in 
asserting,  excludes  political  questions,  and 
comprehends  those  only  where  there  are 
parties  amenable  to  the  process  of  the 
court*  Nor  is  its  incompetency  less  clear, 
than  its  want  of  constitutional  authority. 
There  may  be  many  and  the  most  danger- 
ous infractions  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of 
which  it  is  conceded  by  all,  the  court,  as  a 
judicial  tribunal,  cannot  from  its  nature 
take  cognisance.  The  tariff  itself  is  a 
strong  case  in  point ;  and  the  reason  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  others,  where  Congr^ 
perverts  a  power  from  an  object  intended 
to  one  not  intended,  the  most  insidious 
and  dangerous  of  all  the  infractions ;  and 
which  may  be  extended  to  all  of  its  powers, 
more  especially  to  the  taxing  and  appropri- 
ating. But  supposing  it  competent  to  take 
co^isance  of  all  infiraictions  of  every  de- 
scription, the  insuperable  objection  still 
remains,  that  it  would  not  be  a  safe  tribu- 
nal to  exercise  the  power  in  question. 

*  I  refer  to  the  anthority  of  Chief  Jastlce  HarshaU  in 
the  cMe  of  Jonathan  Bobbins.  I  hare  not  been  able  te 
raf er  to  tiie  ipaoch,  aad  qwak  from  mmuorj. 
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It  is  anmniversal  and  fdndamental  po- 
litical principle,  that  the  power  to  protect, 
can  safely  he  confided  only  to  those  inter- 
ested in  protecting,  or  their  responsible 
agents — a  maxim  not  less  true  in  private 
than  in  public  affairs.  The  danger  in  our 
system  is,  that  the  general  government, 
which  represents  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
may  encroach  on  the  states,  whicb  repre- 
sent the  peculiar  and  local  interests,  or 
that  the  latter  may  encroach  on  the 
fonner. 

In  examining  this  point,  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  the  government,  through  all 
of  its  departments,  judicial  as  well  as 
others,  is  administered  by  delegated  and 
responsible  agents;  and  that  the  power 
which  really  controls  ultimately  all  the 
movements,  is  not  in  the  agents,  but  those 
who  elect  or  appoint  them.  To  under- 
stand then  its  real  character,  and  what 
would  be  the  action  of  the  s^rstem  in  any 
supposable  case,  we  must  raise  our  view 
from  the  mere  agents,  to  this  hiffh  con- 
trolling power  wmch  finally  impels  every 
movement. of  the  machine.  By  doin^  so, 
we  shall  find  all  under  the  control  of  the 
will  of  a  majority,  compounded  of  the 
maiority  of  the  states,  taken  as  corporate 
bodies,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  states  estimated  in  federal  numbers. 
These  united  constitute  the  real  and  final 
power,  which  impels  and  directs  the  move- 
ments of  the  general  government.  The 
majority  of  the  states  elect  the  majority  of 
the  Senate ;  of  the  people  of  the  states,  that 
of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  two 
united,  the  President ;  and  the  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  appoint  the 
judges,  a  majority  of  whom  ana  a  majors 
ity  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  with  the 
President,  really  exercise  all  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government  with  the  exception 
of  the  cases  where  the  Constitution  re- 
quires a  greater  number  than  a  majority. 
The  judges  are,  in  fact,  as  truly  the  judi- 
cial representatives  of  tills  unitcKd  majority, 
as  the  majority  of  Congress  itself,  or  the 
President,  is  its  legislative  or  executive 
representative ;  and  to  confide  the  power 
to  the  judiciary  to  determine  finally 
and  conclusively  what  powers  are  dele- 
gated and  what  reserved,  would  be  in  real- 
ity to  confide  it  to  the  majority,  whose 
agents  they  are,  and  by  whom  they  can  be 
controlled  in  various  ways ;  and,  of  course, 
to  subject  (against  the  nindamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  system,  and  all  sound  political 
reasoning)  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
states,  witii  all  of  the  local  and  peculiar 
interests  they  were  intended  to  protect,  to 
the  will  01  the  very  majori^r  against 
which  the  protection  was  intended.  Nor 
will  the  tenure  by  which  the  judges  hold 
their  office,  however  valuable  the  provi- 
sion in  many  other  respects,  materially 
TBry  the  case.    Its  highest  possible  effect 


would  be  to  retard,  and  not  finally  to 
resist^  the  will  of  a  dominant  majority. 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  arguma&fa. 
Were  it  possible  t^at  reason  could  settle  s 
question  where  the  passions  and  interealBof 
men  are  concerned,  this  point  would  have 
been  long  since  settled  for  ever,  by  tibe 
state  of  Virginia.  The  report  of  her  legis- 
lature, to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
has  r^ly,  in  my  opinion,  placed  it  beyond 
controversy.  Speaking  in  reference  to  tfak 
subject^  it  sfm,  "  It  has  been  objected"  (to 
the  right  of  a  state  to  interpose  for  tlie 
protection  of  her  reserved  rights),  "  thai 
the  judicial  authori^  is  to  be  r^arded  as 
the  sole  expositor  oi  the  Constitution ;  on 
this  subject  it  might  be  observed  first  that 
there  may  be  instances  of  usurped  powen 
which  the  forms  of  the  Consti&tion  eoald 
never  draw  within  the  control  of  the  judi- 
cial department;  secondly,  that  if  the  de- 
cision of  the  judiciary  be  raised  above  the 
sovereign  parties  to  the  Constitution,  tiie 
decisions  of  the  other  departments,  not 
carried  by  the  forms  of  the  Constitution 
before  the  judiciary,  must  be  equally  au- 
thoritative and  final  with  the  aecision  of 
that  department.  But  the  proper  answer 
to  the  objection  is,  that  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  relates  to  those 
great  and  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  all 
of  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  may  prore 
inefi*ectual  against  infraction  dangerous  U> 
the  essential  rights  of  the  parties  to  it. 
The  resolution  supposes  that  dangerous 
powers  not  delisted,  may  not  omy  be 
usurped  and  executed  by  the  other  de- 
partments, but  that  the  judicial  depart- 
ment may  also  exercise  or  sanction  dan- 
gerous powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the 
Constitution,  and  conse^uentiy  that  the 
ultimate  ri^ht  of  the  parties  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  judge  whetner  the  compact  has 
been  dangerously  violated,  must  extend  to 
violations  by  one  delegated  authority,  as 
well  as  by  another—by  the  judiciary,  as 
well  as  by  the  executive  or  l^slative." 

Against  these  conclusive  arguments,  as 
they  seem  to  me,  it  is  obiected^  that  if  one 
of  uie  parties  has  the  right  to  judge  of  in- 
fractions of  the  Constitiition,  so  has  the 
other,  and  that  consequently  in  cases  of 
contested  powers  between  a  state  and  the 
general  government,  each  would  have  a* 
right  to  maintain  its  opinion,  as  is  the  case 
when  sovereign  powers  differ  in  tiie  con- 
struction of  treaties  or  compacts^  and  that 
of  course  it  would  come  to  oe  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  force.  The  error  is  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  general  government  is  a  par^ 
to  the  constitutional  compact  The  states, 
as  has  been  shown,  formed  the  compact, 
acting  as  sovereign  and  independent  oom- 
munities.  The  general  government  is  hot 
its  creature ;  and  though  in  reality  a  gov- 
ernment with  all  the  rights  and  authority 
which  belong  to  any  otiier  govemmeai 
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within  the  orb  of  its  powers,  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  goverment  emanating'  from  a 
compact  between  sovereigns,  and  partak- 
ing, in  its  nature  and  object,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  joint  commission,  appointed  to  super- 
intend and  administer  tne  interests  in 
which  all  are  jointly  concerned,  but  hav- 
ing, b^rond  its  proper  sphere,  no  more 
power  tiian  if  it  did  not  exist  To  deny 
uiis  wonld  be  to  deny  the  most  incontestable 
fiuste,  and  the  clearest  conclusions ;  while 
to  acknowledge  its  truth,  is  to  destroy  ut- 
terly the  objection  that  the  appeal  would 
be  to  force,  in  the  case  supposed.  For  if 
each  party  has  a  right  to  judge,  then  under 
our  system  of  government,  the  final  cogni- 
sance of  a  ouestion  of  contested  power 
would  be  in  the  states,  and  not  in  the  gen- 
eral government.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  latter,  as  in  all  similar  cases  of  a  con- 
teat  between  one  or  more  of  the  principals 
and  a  joint  commission  or  aeency,  to  refer 
the  contest  to  the  principals  themselves. 
Such  are  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  and 
analogy  both.  On  no  sound  principle  can 
the  agents  have  a  right  to  final  cogmsance, 
as  against  the  principals,  much  less  to  use 
force  against  them,  to  maintain  their  con- 
struction of  their  powers.  Such  a  right 
would  be  monstrous ;  and  has  never,  here- 
tofore, been  claimed  in  similar  cases. 

That  the  doctrine  is  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  contested  power  between  the 
states  and  the  general  government,  we 
have  the  authority  not  only  of  rea!K)n  and 
analory,  but  of  the  distinguished  statesman 
already  referred  to.  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  a 
late  period  of  his  life,  after  long  experience 
and  mature  reflection,  says,  **  With  respect 
to  our  state  and  federal  governments,  I  do 
not  think  their  relations  are  correctly  un- 
derstood by  foreigners.  They  suppose  the 
former  subordinate  to  the  latter.  This  is 
not  the  case.  They  are  co-ordinate  de« 
partmoits  of  one  simple  and  integral 
whole.  But  you  may  ask  if  the  two  de- 
partments should  claim  each  the  same 
rabiect  of  power,  where  is  the  umpire  to 
decide  between  them?  In  cases  of  little 
urgency  or  importance,  the  prudence  of 
"both  parties  will  keep  them  aloof  from  the 
questionable  ground ;  but  if  it  can  neither 
be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a  convention 
of  the  states  must  be  called  to  ascribe  the 
dcmbtfiil  power  to  that  department  which 
they  may  think  best." — It  is  thus  that  our 
Gonstitntion,  by  authorizing  amendments, 
and  br  prescribing  the  authority  and  mode 
of  making  Uiem,  has  by  a  simple  contriv- 
ance, with  its  characteristic  wisdom,  pro- 
vided a  power  which,  in  the  last  resort, 
supersedes  effectually  the  necessity  and 
even  die  pretext  for  force;  a  power  to 
which  none  can  &irly  object ;  with  which 
the  interests  of  all  are  safe;  which  can 
definitely  close  all  controversies  in  the 
only  dSfectnal  mode,  by  fireeing  the  com- 


pact of  every  defect  and  uncertainty,  by 
an  amendment  of  the  instrument  itself.  It 
is  impossible  for  human  wisdom,  in  a  sys- 
tem like  ours,  to  devise  another  mode 
which  shall  be  safe  and  effectual,  and  at 
the  same  time  consistent  with  what  are 
the  relations  and  acknowledged  powers  of 
the  two  great  departments  of  our  govern- 
ment It  gives  a  beauty  and  security 
peculiar  to  our  system,  which,  if  duly 
appreciated,  will  transmit  its  blessings  to 
the  remotest  generations;  but,  if  not,  our 
splendid  anticipations  of  the  fiiture  will 
prove  but  an  empty  dream.  Stripped  of  all 
its  covering,  and  the  naked  question  is. 
whether  ours  is  a  federal  or  a  consolidated 
government:  a  constitutional  or  absolute 
one ;  a  government  resting  ultimatelv  on 
the  solia  basis  of  the  soverei^ty  oi  the 
states,  or  on  the  unrestrained  will  of  a 
majority ;  a  form  of  government,  as  in  all 
other  unlimited  ones,  in  which  iniustice 
and  violence,  and  force,  must  finally  pre- 
vail. Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  where 
the  majoritv  rules,  the  minority  is  the  sub- 
iect ;  and  tbat  if  we  should  afa»urdl^  attri- 
bute to  the  former  the  exclusive  right  of 
construing  the  Constitution,  there  would 
be  in  fact  between  the  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject, under  such  a  government,  no  consti- 
tution ;  or  at  least  nothing  deserving  the 
name,  or  serving  the  legitimate  object  of  so 
sacred  an  instrument. 

How  the  states  are  to  exercise  this  high 
power  of  interposition  which  constitutes  so 
essential  a  portion  of  their  reserved  rights 
that  it  cannot  be  delected  without  an  en- 
tire surrender  of  their  sovereignty,  and 
converting  our  system  from  a  federal  into 
a  consolidated  government,  is  a  question 
that  the  states  only  are  competent  to  de- 
termine. The  arguments  which  prove 
that  they  possess  the  power,  equally  prove 
that  they  are,  in  the  language  of  Jefferson, 
^'the  rightful  judges  of  tne  mode  and 
measure  of  reare*^."  But  the  spirit  of 
forbearance,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
right  itself,  forbids  a  recourse  to  it,  except 
in  cases  of  dangerous  infractions  of  the 
Constitution;  and  then  only  in  the  last 
resort,  when  all  reasonable  hopd  of  relief 
from  the  ordinary  action  of  tne  govern- 
ment has  failed ;  when,  if  the  ri^ht  to  in- 
terpose did  not  exist,  the  alternative  would 
be  submission  and  oppression  on  the  one 
side,  or  resistance  by  force  on  the  other. 
That  our  system  should  afford,  in  such  ex- 
treme cases,  an  intermediate  point  between 
these  dire  alternatives,  by  wnich  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  brought  to  a  pause,  and 
thereby  an  interval  obtained  to  compro- 
mise, aifferences,  or,  if  impracticable,  be 
i^ompelled  to  submit  the  question  to  a  con- 
stitutional adjustment,  through  an  appeal 
to  the  states  themselves,  is  an  evidence  of 
its  high  wisdom ;  an  element  not.  as  is 
supposed  by  some,  of  weakness,  but  of 
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strength;  not  of  anarchy  or  revolution, 
but  of  peace  and  safety.  Its  general  re- 
cognition would  of  itself,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, if  not  altogether,  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  its  exercise,  by  impressing  on  the 
movements  of  the  government  that  mod- 
eration and  justice  so  essential  to  harmony 
and  peace,  in  a  country  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent and  diversity  of  interests  as  ours ;  and 
would,  if  controversy  should  come,  turn 
the  resentment  of  the  aggrieved  from  the 
system  to  those  who  had  abused  its  powers 
(a  point  all  important),  and  cause  tnem  to 
sect  redress,  not  in  revolution  or  over- 
throw, but  in  reformation.  It  is,  in  fact, 
properly  understood,  a  substitute  where 
the  alternative  would  be  force,  tending  to 
prevent,  and  if  that  fails,  to  correct  peace- 
ably the  aberrations  to  which  all  {Knitical 
systems  are  liable,  and  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  without  correction, 
must  finally  end  in  a  general  catastrophe. 


Speeds  of  Henrj  Clay 

Jm  D^fntee  of  (ke  Amerlean  Biftlem*  in  urktek  U  giMm  tk* 

iVetiMw  Hiitory  of  Tarif  0(ml«»t»  in  Ota  8e»«i* 

qf  Ote  UiuUd8tate$^  February  2d, 

3d  and  6(A,  1832. 

[Mr  Clat,  having  retire]  fhnn  Congress  ioon  iifter  the 
ettablishment  of  the  Amerioui  Syntem.  by  the  paoHkge 
of  the  Tariif  of  1824,  did  not  return  to  it  till  1831-2, 
when  the  opponents  of  this  sj'stom  had  acquired  the 
BHcendency,  and  were  bent  on  its  destruction.  An  act 
reducing  the  duties  on  ipaoy  of  the  protected  an  idea, 
was  deviBed  and  passed.  The  bill  bt>lug  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clat  addressed  that  body  as 
follows  :J 

In  one  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  ex- 

gressed  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
outh  Carolina,  (General  Hayne.)  though 
perhaps  not  in  the  sense  intended  by  him, 
1  entirely  concur.  I  agree  with  him,  that 
the  decision  on  the  system  of  policy  em- 
braced in  this  debate,  involves  the  future 
destiny  of  this  growing  country.  One  way 
I  verily  believe,  it  would  lead  to  deep  and 
general  distress,  general  bankruptcy  and 
national  ruin,  wimout  benefit  to  any  part 
of  the  Union:  the  other,  the  existing  pros- 
perity will  be  preserved  and  augmented, 
and  the  nation  will  continue  rapidly  to 
advance  in  wealth,  power,  and  greatness, 
without  prejudice  to  any  section  of  the 
confederacy. 

Thus  viewing  the  question,  I  stand  here 
as  the  humble  out  zealous  advocate,  not  of 
the  interests  of  one  State,  or  seven  States 
only,  but  of  the  whole  Union.  And  never 
before  have  I  felt  more  intensely,  the  over- 
powering weight  of  that  share  of  respon- 
sibility which  belongs  to  me  in  these  de- 
liberations. Never  before  have  I  had  more 
occasion  than  I  now  have  to  lament  my 
want  of  those  intellectual  powers,  the  pos-; 
session  of  which  might  enable  me  to  un- 
fold to  this  Senate,  and  to  illustrate  to  this 

*Tn  this  extended  abstracts  are  given  and  data  refer- 
ences omitted  not  applicable  to  these  times. 


people  great  truths,  intimately  connected 
with  the  lasting  welfare  of  my  conntery.  I 
should,  indeed,  sink  overwhelmed  andsub- 
dued  beneath  the  appalling  maraitiide  of 
the  task  which  lies  before  me,  ii  I  did  not 
feel  myself  sustained  and  fortified  by  a 
thorough  consciousness  of  the  justness  of 
the  cause  which  I  have  espoused,  and  by 
a  persuasion  I  hope  not  presumptoons  that 
it  nas  the  approbation  of  that  Providence 
who  has  so  onen  smiled  upon  these  United 
States. 

Eight  years  ago  it  was  my  painful  duty 
to  present  to  the  other  House  of  Congr^ 
an  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  e^eneral 
distress  pervading  the  whole  land.  We 
must  all  yet  remember  some  of  its  fright- 
ful features.  We  all  know  that  the  people 
were  then  oppressed  and  borne  down  by 
an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  that  the  Talue 
of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression ;  that  ruinous  sales  and  sacrifices 
were  everywhere  made  of  real  estate;  that 
stop  laws,  and  relief  laws,  and  paper  money 
were  adopted  to  save  the  people  from  im- 
pending aestruction ;  that  a  oeficit  in  the 
public  revenue  existed,  which  compelled 
government  to  seize  upon,  and  divert  from 
Its  le^timate  object  tne  appropriations  to 
the  sinking  fund,  to  redeem  the  national 
debt ;  and  that  our  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion were  threatened  with  a  complete  para- 
lysis. In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any 
term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution  w^hich  exhibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and 
desolation,  it  would  be  exactly  that  term 
of  seven  years  which  immediately  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1824. 

I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing 
task  of  exhibiting  an  imperfect  sxetch  of 
the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  On  a  general  sur- 
vey, we  behold  cultivation  extended,  Ae 
arte  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country 
improved,  our  people  folly  and  profitably 
employed,  and  the  public  countenance  ex- 
hibiting tranquillity,  contentment  and  hap- 
piness. Ana  if  we  descend  into  particn- 
lars,  we  have  the  a^eeable  contemplation 
of  a  people  out  of  debt,  land  rising  slowly 
in  value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salutary 
degree;  a  ready  though  not  extravagant 
market  for  all  the  surplus  productions  of 
our  industry;  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds  browsing  and  gamboling  on  ten 
thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  with 
rich  and  verdant  grasses;  our  cities  ex- 
panded, and  whole  villages  springing  up, 
as  it  were,  by  enchantment ;  our  exports 
and  imports  increased  and  increasing;  our 
tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling 
and  folly  occupied ;  the  rivers  of  our  in- 
terior animated  by  the  perpetual  thnnder 
and  lightning  of  countless  steam-b<Mits;  the 
currency  sound  and  abundant ;  the  pubKc 
debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed ;  and,  to 
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crown  ally  the  public  tr^tasury  overflowing, 
embarrawin^  CongresB,  not  to  find  subjeGts 
of  taxation,  out  to  select  the  objects  which 
shall  be  liberated  from  the  impost  If  the 
term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected, 
of  the  greatest  pros{)erity  which  this 
people  have  enjoyed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  present  constitution,  it  would 
be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1824. 

This  transformation  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  from  gloom  and  distress  to 
brightness  and  prosperity^  has  been  mainly 
the  work  of  American  legislation,  fostering 
American  industry,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  be  controlled  by  foreign  legislation, 
cherishing  foreign  industry.  The  foes  of 
the  American  System,  in  1824,  with  great 
boldness  and  confidence,  predicted,  1st. 
The  ruin  of  the  public  revenue,  and  th^ 
creation  of  a  necessity  to  resort  to  direct 
taxation.  The  gentleman  from  Soutibi 
Carolina,  (General  Hayne,.)  I  believe, 
thought  that  the  tariff  of  1824  would  oper- 
ate a  reduction  of  revenue  to  the  large 
amount  of  ei^ht  millions  of  dollars.  2d. 
The  destruction  of  our  navigation.  8d. 
The  de^iolation  of  commercial  cities.  And 
4th.  The  augmentation  of  the  price  of  ob- 
jects of  consumption,  and  further  decline 
in  that  of  the  articles  of  our  exports. 
Cyerv  prediction  which  they  made  has 
failed — ^utterly  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin 
of  the  public  revenue,  with  which  they 
then  sought  to  deter  us  from  the  adoption 
of  the  American  Svstem,  we  are  now 
threatened  with  its  subversion,  by  the  vast 
amount  of  the  public  revenue  produced  b^ 
that  system.  Every  branch  of  our  navi- 
gation has  increased. 

Whilst  we  thus  behold  the  entire  failure 
of  all  that  was  foretold  against  the  system, 
it  is  a  subject  of  just  felicitation  *to  its 
friends,  that  all  their  anticipations  of  its 
benefits  have  been  fulfilled,  or  are  in  pro- 
gress of  fulfillment.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  made  an 
allusion  to  a  speech  made  by  me,  in  1824, 
in  the  other  Ilouse,  in  support  of  the  tariff, 
and  to  which,  otherwise,  I  should  not  have 
particularly  referred.  But  I  would  ask 
any  one,  who  can  now  command  the  cour- 
age to  peruse  that  long  production,  what 
principle  there  laid  down  is  not  true?  what 
prediction  then  made  has  been  fiaLdfied  by 
practical  experience? 

It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  system, 
to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  the  public 
prosperity,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  arrival 
of  the  period  of  the  redemption  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  has  been  confidently  looked  to  as 
presenting  a  suitable  occasion  to  rid  the 
countrv  of  evib  with  which  the  system  is 
alleged  to  be  fraught.  Not  an  inattentive 
obs^er  of  paflsing  events,  I  have  been 


aware  that,  among  those  who  were  most 
early  pressing  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  and  upon  that  ground  were  opposing 
appropriations  to  other  great  interests, 
there  were  some  who  carea  less  about  the 
debt  than  the  accomplishment  of  other  ob- 
jects. But  the  people  of  the  United  States 
nave  not  coupled  the  payment  of  their 
public  debt  with  the  destruction  of  the 
protection  of  their  industry,  against  foreign 
laws  and  foreign  industry.  The^  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  extinction 
of  the  public  debt  as  relief  from  a  burthen, 
and  not  as  the  infliction  of  a  curse.  If  it 
is  to  be  attended  or  followed  by  the  sub- 
version of  the  American  system,  and  an 
exposure  of  our  establishments  and  our 
productions  to  the  unguarded  consequences 
of  the  selfish  policy  of  foreign  powers,  the 

Eayment  of  the  public  debt  will  be  the 
itterest  of  curses.    Its  fruit  will  be  like 
the  fruit 

"  Of  tlut  forbidden  treo,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  Into  the  world,  and  all  oar  wot. 
WlthloaiofXden." 

If  the  system  of  protection  be  founded 
on  principles  erroneous  in  theory,  perni- 
cious in  practice — ^above  all  if  it  be  uncon- 
stitutional, as  is  alleged,  it  ought  to  b<) 
forthwith  abolished,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it 
suffered  to  remain.  But,  before  we  sane- 
tion  this  sweeping  denunciation,  let  us 
look  a  little  at  this  system,  its  maffnitude, 
its  ramifications,  its  duration,  and  the  high 
authorities  which  have  sustained  it  We 
shall  see  that  its  foes  will  have  accom- 
plished comparatively  nothing,  after  hav- 
ing achieved  their  present  aim  of  breaking 
down  our  iron-foundries,  our  woolen, 
cotton,  and  hemp  manufactories,  and  our 
sugar  plantations.  The  destruction  of 
these  would,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  immense  capital,  the  ruin  of  many 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  in- 
calculable loss  to  the  whole  community. 
But  their  prostration  would  not  disfigure, 
nor  produce  greater  effect  upon  the  whole 
^tem  of  protection,  in  all  its  branches, 
tnan  the  destruction  of  the  beautifol  domes 
upon  the  capitol  would  occasion  to  the 
magnificent  edifice  which  they  surmount. 
Why,  sir,  there  is  scarcely  an  interest, 
scarcely  a  vocation  in  society,  which  is  not 
embraoed  by  the  beneficence  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage 
and  trade,  firom  which  all  foreign  tonnage 
is  absolutely  excluded. 

It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with 
the  inconsiderable  exception  made  by 
treaties  of  reciprocity  with  a  few  foreign 
powers. 

It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our 
hardy  and  enterprising  fishermen. 

It  extends  to  almost  every  mechanig 
[art:  •♦»  ♦♦ 
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It  extends  to  all  lower  LouiBianay  the 
Delta  of  which  nlight  as  well  be  sub- 
merged again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
which  it  has  been  a  gradual  conquest,  as 
now  to  be  deprived  of  the  protecting  duty 
upon  its  great  staple. 

It  affects  the  cotton  planter  himselfi  and 
the  tobacco  planter,  both  of  whom  enjoy 
protection. 

Such  are  some  of  the  items  of  this  vast 
system  of  protection,  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  abandon.  We  might  well  pause 
and  contemplate,  if  human  imaginiation 
could  conceive  the  extent  of  mischief  and 
ruin  from  its  total  overthrow,  before  we 

Sroceed  to  the  work  of  destruction.  Its 
uration  is  worthy  also  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Not  to  go  behind  the  consti- 
tution, its  date  is  coeval  with  that  instru- 
ment It  began  on  the  ever  memorable 
fourth  d&j  of  July — ^the  fourUi  day  of  July, 
1789.  The  second  act  which  stands  re- 
corded in  the  statute  book,  bearing  the  il- 
lustrious signature  of  George  Washington, 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  system. 
That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the 
matter,  it  was  then  solemnly  proclaimed 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  world, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  ''the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  manufactures,"  that 
duties  should  be  laid.  It  is  in  vain  to 
urge  the  small  amount  of  the  measure  of 
the  protection  then  extended.  The  great 
principle  was  then  established  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  constitution,  with  the  &ther 
of  his  country  at  their  head.  And  it  can- 
not now  be  questioned,  that,  if  the  govern- 
ment had  not  then  been  new  and  tne  sub- 
ject untried,  a  greater  measure  of  protec- 
tion would  have  been  applied,  if  it  had 
been  supposed  necessary.  Bhortly  after, 
the  master  minds  of  Jefierson  and  Hamil- 
ton were  broi^ht  to  act  on  this  interesting 
subiect.  Taking  views  of  it  appertaining 
to  me  departments  of  foreign  aSairs  and  of 
the  treasury,  which  they  respectively  filled, 
they  presented,  severally,  reports  which 
yet  remain  monuments  of  their  profound 
wisdom,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
of  protection  to  American  industry.  Mr. 
Jenerson  argued  that  foreign  restrictions, 
foreign  prohibitions,  and  foreign  high  du- 
ties, ought  to  be  met  at  home  bv  Ameri- 
can restrictions,  American  pronibitions, 
and  American  high  duties.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, surveying  the  entire  ground,  and  look- 
ing at  the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject^ 
treated  it  with  an  ability,  which,  if  ever 
equalled,  has  not  been  surpassed,  and  ear- 
nestly recommended  protection. 

Tlie  wars  of  the  French  revolution  com- 
menced about  this  period,  and  streams  of 
gold  poured  into  the  United  States  through 
a  thousand  channels,  opened  or  enlarged 
by  the  successful  commerce  which  our 
neutrality  enabled  us  to  prosecute.  We 
foisot  or  overlooked,  in  the  general  proa- 


Serity,  Uie  necessity  of  encouraging  out 
omestic  manufactures.  Then  came  the 
edicts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  orders 
in  council ;  and  our  embargo,  non-inter< 
course^  non-importation,  and  war,  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  These  national  mear 
sures,  amoimting  to  a  total  suapenaioii,  for 
the  period  of  their  duration,  or  our  foreign 
commerce,  afforded  the  most  efficacioua 
encouragement  to  American  manufactures; 
and  accordingly  they  everywhere  sprang 
up.  While  iLfk^  measures  of  restnctLon, 
and  this  state  of  war  continued,  the  manu.- 
£Eicturers  were  stimulated  in  their  enter^ 
prise  by  every  assurance  of  support,  by 
public  sentiment,  and  by  legislative  re- 
solves. It  was  about  that  period  (1808) 
that  South  Carolina  bore  her  high  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  in  an 
act  of  her  legislature,  the  preamble  of 
Y^hich,  now  betore  me,  reads : 

''  Whereas,  the  establishment  and  etieofur^ 
agemeni  of  domestic  manufactures,  is  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  a  State,  by  adding 
new  incentives  to  industry,  and  as  being 
the  means  of  disposing  to  advantage  the 
surplus  productions  or  the  agricMurisi : 
ana  whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled 
state  of  the  worlds  their  establishment  in 
our  country  is  not  only  expedient,  but 
politic  in  rendering  us  inaq>endent  of 
foreign  nations." 

The  legislature,  not  being  competent  to 
afford  the  most  efficacious  aid,  by  imposing 
duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceedea 
to  incorporate  a  company. 

Peace^  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent^  re- 
turned m  1815,  but  there  did  not  return 
with  it  the  golden  days  which  preceded 
the  edicts  levelled  at  our  commerce  by 
Great  Britain  and  France.  It  found  all 
Europe  tranquilly  resuming  the  arts  and 
business  of  civil  life.  It  found  Europe  no 
longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and 
the  employer  of  our  navigation,  but  ex- 
cluding, or  heavily  burthening,  almost  all 
the  productions  of  our  agriculture,  and  our 
rivals  in  manufJEUitures,  in  navigation,  and 
in  commerce.  It  found  our  country,  in 
short,  in  a  situation  totally  different  from 
all  the  past — ^new  and  untned.  It  became 
necessary  to  adapt  our  laws,  and  especially 
our  laws  of  impost,  to  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  we  found  ourselves.  Ac- 
cordingly, that  eminent  and  lamented  citi- 
zen, then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury^  (Mr. 
Dallas,)  was  required,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  under  date 
the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  1315,  to 
prepare  and  report  to  the  succeeding  sea* 
sion  of  Congress,  a  system  of  revenue  con- 
formable with  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country.  He  had  the  circle  of  a  whole 
year  to  perform  the  work,  consulted  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  other  practical 
men,  and  opened  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence.   The  report  which  he  made  at  the 
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floadott  of  1816.  was  the  result  of  his  in- 
qairies  and  reflections,  and  embodies  the 
prineiples  which  he  thought  applicable  to 
the  sabject  It  has  been  saidy  that  the 
tariff  of  1816  was  a  measure  of  mere  reve- 
nue, and  that  it  only  reduced  the  war 
duties  to  a  peace  standard.  It  is  true  that 
tiie  question  then  was.  how  much  and  in 
what  way  should  the  double  duties  of  the 
war  be  induced?  Now.  also,  the  question 
ia,  on  what  articles  shall  the  duties  be  re- 
duced so  as  to  subject  the  amounts  of  the 
fhtore  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment? Then  it  was  deemed  an  inquiry  of 
the  first  importance,  as  it  should  be  now, 
how,  the  reduction  should  be  made,  so  as 
to  secure  proper  encouragement  to  our  do- 
mestic inoustay.  That  this  was  a  leading 
object  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff  of 
1816, 1  well  remeim>er,  and  it  is  demon- 
stnUed  by  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas. 
He  says  in  his  report : 

''There  are  few,  if  any  governments, 
which  do  not  regard  the  establishment  of 
domestic  manumctures  as  a  chief  object 
of  public  policy.  The  United  States  liave 
always  so  regarded  it.  *  *  *  *  The 
demands  of  the  country,  while  the  acqui- 
sitions of  supplies  firom  foreign  nations  was 
either  prohibited  or  impracticable,  may 
have  anorded  sufficient  inducement  for 
this  investment  of  capital,  and  this  appli- 
cation of  labor ;  but  the  indncemetit,  m  its 
necessary  extent,  must  fail  when  the  day 
of  eompetitian  returns.  Upon  that  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  manufactures,  which  private 
dthsens  under  favorable  auspices  havecon- 
stitated  the  property  of  tne  nation,  be- 
comes a  consiaeration  of  general  policy,  to 
be  resolved  by  a  recoUemon  of  past  em- 
barrassments; by  the  certainty  of  an  in- 
creased difficulty  of  reinstating,  upon  any 
emergency,  the  manu&ctures  which  shall 
be  allowed  to  perish  and  pass  away,"  &c. 

The  measure  of  protection  which  he 
proposed  was  not  aaopted,  in  r^ard  to 
some  leading  articles,  and  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  it  ought  to 
have  been.  But  the  principle  was  then 
distinctly  asserted  ana  Ailly  sanctioned. 

The  subject  of  the  American  svstem  was 
again  brought  up  in  1820,  by  the  bill  re- 
ported by  me  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  mannmctores,  now  a  member  of  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  principle  was  successfully 
maintained  by  tne  representatives  of  the 
people ;  but  the  bill  which  they  passed  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  It  was  revived  in 
1824 ;  the  whole  ground  carefhlly  and  de- 
liberately explor^,  and  the  bill  then  in- 
trodaced,  receiving  all  the  sanctions  of  the 
constitution,  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
An  amendment  of  the  system  was  proposed 
in  1828,  to  the  history  of  which  I  refer 
with  no  agreeaUe  recollections.    The  bill 


of  that  year,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  was 
framed  on  principles  directljr  adverse  to 
the  declared  wishes  of  the  mends  of  the 
policy  of  protection.  I  have  heard,  with- 
out vouching  for  the  fact,  that  it  was  so 
framed,  upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent 
citizen,  now  abroad,  with  the  view  of  ulti- 
mately defeating  the  bill,  and  with  assur- 
ances that,  being  altogether  unacceptable 
to  the  friends  of  the  American  system,  the 
bill  would  be  lost  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
most  exceptional  features  of  the  bill  were 
stamped  upon  it,  against  the  earnest  re* 
monstrances  of  the  friends  of  the  system, 
by  the  votes  of  southern  members,  upon  a 
principle,  I  think,  as  unsound  in  legisla- 
tion as  it  is  reprehensible  in  ethics.  The 
bill  was  passed,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
having  been  deemed  better  to  take  the  bad 
along  with  the  good  which  it  contained, 
than  reject  it  altogether.  Subsequent  leg- 
islation has  corrected  the  error  then  per- 
petrated, but  still  that  measure  is  vehe- 
mently aenounced  by  gentlemen  who  con- 
tributed to  make  it  what  it  was. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  pro- 
tection been  gradually  built,  stone  upon 
stone,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  fourtn  of 
July,  1789,  down  to  the  present  period.  In 
every  stage  of  its  progress  it  has  received 
the  deliberate  sanction  of  Congress.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  approved  ana  continue  to  ap- 
prove it.  Every  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  from  Washington  to  the 
present,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  given 
to  it  the  authority  of  his  name ;  and  now- 
ever  the  opinions  of  the  existing  President 
are  interpreted  South  of  Mason  s  and  Dix- 
on's line,  on  the  north  they  are  at  least 
understood  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
JudicioiM  tariff. 

The  ouestion,  therefore,  which  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  determine,  is  not 
whether  we  snail  establish  a  new  and 
doubtful  system  of  policy,  just  proposed, 
and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  our  con- 
sideration, but  whetner  we  shall  break 
down  and  destroy  a  long  established  sys- 
tem, patiently  and  carerally  built  up  and 
sanctioned,  during  a  series  of  years,  again 
and  again,  by  the  nation  and  its  highest 
and  most  revered  authorities.  Are  we  not 
bound  deliberately  to  consider  whether  we 
can  proceed  to  this  work  of  destruction 
without  a  violation  of  the  public  faith? 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  justlj 
supposea  that  the  policy  of  protecting  their 
industry  against  foreign  legislation  and 
foreign  industrv  was  friny  settled,  not  by  a 
single  act,  but  by  repeated  and  deliberate 
acts  of  government,  performed  at  distant 
and  frequent  intervals.  In  full  confidence 
that  the  policy  was  firmly  and  unchange- 
ably fizea,  thousands  upon  thousands  have 
invested  their  capital,  purchased  a  vast 
I  amount  of  real  ana  other  estate,  made  per« 
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manent  establishmentp,  and  accommodated 
their  industry.  Can  we  expose  to  utter 
and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless  multi- 
tude, without  justly  incurring  the  reproach 
of  violating  the  national  £iith? 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent  and 
sanctions  of  the  policy  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  subvert.  Its  beneficial  ef- 
fects, although  they  may  var^  in  degree, 
have  been  f^t  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
To  none,  I  verily  believe,  has  it  been  pre- 
judicial. In  the  Nortih,  every  where,  testi- 
monials are  borne  to  the  high  prosperity 
which  it  has  difiused.  There,  all  branches 
of  industry  are  animated  and  flourishing. 
Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  active; 
cities  and  towns  springing  up,  enlarging 
and  beautifying ;  navigation  fullv  and  pro- 
fitably employea,  and  the  whole  £Eu:e  of  the 
country  smiling  with  improvement,  cheer- 
fulness and  abundance. 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their 
design  of  an  immediate  or  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  System,  what  is  their 
substitute?  Free  trade  I  Free  trade  I  The 
call  for  free  trade  b  as  unavailing  as  the 
cry  of  a  spoiled  child,  in  its  nurse^s  arms, 
for  the  moon,  or  the  stars  that  glitter  in 
the  firmament  of  heaven.  It  never  has 
existed,  it  never  will  exist  Trade  implies, 
at  least  two  parties.  To  be  free,  it  snould 
be  fair,  equal  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we 
'  throw  our  ports  wide  open  to  the  admission 
of  foreign  productions,  free  of  all  duty, 
what  ports  of  any  other  foreign  nation  shall 
We  find  open  to  the  free  admission  of  our 
surplus  produce  ?  We  may  break  down  all 
barriers  to  free  trade  on  our  part,  but  the 
work  will  not  be  complete  until  foreign 
powers  shall  have  removed  theirs.  There 
would  be  freedom  on  one  side,  and  restric- 
tions, prohibitions  and  exclusions  on  the 
other.  The  bolts,  and  the  bars,  and  the 
chains  of  all  other  nations  will  remain  un- 
disturbed. It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  our 
industry  and  commerce  would  accommo- 
date themselves  to  this  unequal  and  unjust 
state  of  things ;  for,  such  is  the  flexibilitv 
of  our  nature,  that  it  bends  itself  to  all 
circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner  in- 
carcerated in  a  jail,  after  a  long  time  be- 
comes reconciled  to  his  solitude,  and  re^- 
larly  notches  down  the  passing  days  of  his 
confinement 

(Gentlemen  deceive  themaelves.  It  is  not 
free  trade  tiiat  they  are  recommending  to 
our  acceptance.  It  is  in  effect,  the  British 
colonial  system  that  we  are  invited  to 
adopt ;  and,  if  their  policy  prevail,  it  will 
lead  substantiaUv  to  the  re-colonization  of 
these  States,  unaer  the  commercial  domin- 
ion of  Great  Britain.  And  whom  do  we 
find  some  of  the  principal  supporters,  out 
of  Congress,  of  this  foreign  i^tem?  Mr. 
President,  there  are  are  some  foreigners 
who  always  remain  exotics,  and  never  be- 


come naturalized  in  our  country ;  whikt| 
happily,  there  are  many  others  wno  readily 
attach  tnemselves  to  our  principles  and  our 
institutions.  The  honest,  patient  and  in- 
dustrious German  resuiily  unites  with  oar 
people,  establishes  himself  upon  some  of 
our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious  bam,  and 
enjoys  in  tran<]uillity,  the  abundiuit  fruits 
which  his  diligence  gathers  around  hiio, 
always  ready  to  fly  to  the  standard  of  his 
adopted  country,  or  of  its  laws,  when  called 
by  the  duties  of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the 
versatile,  the  philosophic  FrenchmaB.  ac- 
commodating himselr  cheerfully  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  incorporates  himaelf 
without  difficulty  in  our  society.  Buty  of 
all  foreiniers,  none  amalgamate  themselves 
so  Quickiy  with  our  people  as  the  natives 
of  tne  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  vis- 
ions which  have  passed  through  my  im- 
agination,  I  have  supposed  that  Ireland 
was  originally,  part  and  parcel  of  this  ood- 
tinent  and  tnat,  by  some  extraordinary 
convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from 
America,  and  drifting  across  the  ocean, 
wss  placed  in  the  unmrtunate  vicinity  of 
Great  Britain.  The  same  open-hearted- 
ness;  the  same  generous  hospitality;  tiie 
same  careless  and  uncalculatinf  indifiEer- 
ence  about  human  life,  characterize  the  in- 
habitants of  both  countries.  Kentacky 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  Irdand  of 
America.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  Uiat  if 
the  current  of  emigration  were  reversed, 
and  set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of 
Europe,  instead  of  bearing  from  Europe  to 
America,  every  American  emigrant  to  lie- 
land  would  there  find,  as  everv  Irish  emi- 
grant  here  finds,  a  hearty  welcome  and  a 
appy  home  I 

But  I  have  said  that  the  syBt<>m  nomi- 
nally called  "  free  trade,"  so  eamestiy  and 
eloquently .  recommendea  to  our  adoption, 
is  a  mere  revival  of  the  British  colonial 
svstem,  forced  upon  us  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  existence  of  our  colonial  vas- 
salage. The  whole  system  is  fully  explained 
and  illustrated  in  a  work  published  as  ht 
back  as  the  ^ear  1750,  entitled  ''  The  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  considered, 
by  Joshua  Gke,"  with  extnu^  from  which 
I  have  been  furnished  by  the  diligent  re- 
searches of  a  fiiend.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these,  that  the  South  Carolina  policy  now, 
is*identical  with  the  long  cherished  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  which  remains  the  same 
as  it  wss  when  tiie  thirteen  colonies  were 
part  of  the  British  empire. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Plresident,  that  one  topic 
has,  I  think,  unnecessarily  been  intro- 
duced into  this  debate.  I  allude  to  the 
charge  brought  against  the  manufriotaring 
syst^,  as  favoring  the  growth  of  aristoc- 
racy. If  it  were  true,  would  gentiemen 
prefer  supporting  foreign  accumulationa 
of  wealth,  by  that  description  of  industry, 
rather  than  in  their  own  counlay?    Butii 
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it  correct?  The  joint  stock  companies  of 
the  north,  as  I  understand  them,  are  no- 
thioflr  more  than  associations,  sometimes  of 
hundreds,  bj  means  of  which  the  small 
earnings  of  many  are  brought  into  a  com- 
mon stock,  and  the  associates,  obtaining 
corporate  priyil^es,  are  enabled  to  prose- 
cute, under  one  superintending  head,  their 
business  to  better  advantage.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ess^itialiy  democratic  or  bet- 
ter devised  to  counterpoise  the  influence  of 
indiridnal  wealth.  In  Kentucky,  almost 
eTery  manu&ctory  known  to  me,  U  in  the 
bands  of  enterprising  and  self-made  men, 
who  have  acquired  whatever  wealth  they 
possess  by  patient  and  diligent  labor. 
Comparisons  are  odious,  and  but  in  defence, 
would  not  be  made  by  me.  But  is  there 
more  tendency  to  aristocracy  in  a  manu- 
tUctory  supporting  hundreds  of  freemen, 
or  in  a  cotton  plantation,  with  its  not  lees 
numerous  slaves,  sustaining  perhaps  only 
two  white  fietmilies — that  of  the  master  and 
the  overseer? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagree- 
able topic,  to  two  general  propositions, 
which  cover  the  entire  ground  of  debate. 
The  first  is,  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
American  Svstem,  the  objects  which  it  pro- 
tects and  meters  are  brought  to  the  con- 
sumer at  cheaper  prices  ■  than  they  com- 
manded prior  to  its  introduction,  or,  than 
they  would  command  if  it  did  not  exist. 
If  uiat  be  true,  ought  not  the  country  to  be 
contented  ana  satisfied  with  the  system, 
unless  the  second  proposition,  which  I 
mean  presently  also  to  consider,  is  unfound- 
ed ?  And  that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
ftystem  is  to  sustain,  and  that  it  has  upheld 
the  prices  of  all  our  agricultural  and  otiier 
proance,  including  cotton. 

And  is  the  fact  not  indisputable,  that  all 
essential  objects  of  consumption  effected  by 
the  tariff,  are  cheaper  and  better  since  the 
act  of  1824,  than  they  were  for  several 
yean  prior  to  that  law?    I  appeal  for  its 
truth  to  common  observation  and  to  all 
practical  men.    I  appeal  to  the  farmer  of 
the  country,  whether  ne  does  not  purchase 
on  better  terms  his  iron,  salt,  brown  su^ar, 
cotton  eoods,  and  woolens,  for  his  laboring 
people?    And  I  ask  the  cotton  planter  if 
ne  has  not  been  better  and  more  cheaply 
supplied  with  his  cotton  bamng?    In  re- 
eara  to  this  latter  article,  tne  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  I  complained  that,  under  the 
existing  duty  the  Kentucky  manufacturer 
could  not  compete  with  the  Scotch.    The 
Kentnckian  furnishes  a  more  substantial 
and  a  cheaper  article,  and  at  a  more  uni- 
form and  regular  price.    But  it  was  the 
frtiuds,  the  violations  of  law  of  which  I 
did  oomplain ;  not  smuggling,  in  the  com- 
mon  sense    of  that  practice,  which   has 
something  bold,  daring,  and  enterprising 
in  it^  but  mean,  bareraced  cheating,  by 


fraudulent  invoices  and  false  denomina- 
tion. 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheap- 
ness and  superiority,  as  upon  impregnable 
ground.  Gentlemen  may  tax  their  in^e- 
nuit)[  and  produce  a  thousand  speculative 
solutions  of  the  ikct,  but  the  fact  itself  will 
remain  undisturbed. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  ap- 
prehend to  have  been  the  most  efficient  of 
all  the  causes  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices 
of  manufactured  articles — and  that  is  OOM- 
PBTITION.  By  competition,  the  total 
amount  of  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by 
increase  of  the  supply,  a  competition  in  the 
sale  ensues,  and  tnis  enables  the  consumer 
to  buy  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human 
powers  op^ting  on  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, none  is  greater  than  that  of  compe- 
tition. It  is  action  and  re-action.  It 
operates  between  individuals  in  the  same 
nation,  and  between  different  nations.  It 
resembles  the  meeting  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  grooving  by  its  precipitous  motion, 
its  own  channel,  and  ocean's  tide.  .Unop- 
posed, it  sweeps  everything  before  it;  but, 
counterpoised,  the  waters  become  calm, 
safe  ana  regular.  It  is  like  the  segments 
of  a  circle  or  an  arch ;  taken  separately, 
each  is  nothing ;  but  in  their  combination 
they  produce  efficiency,  symmetry,  and 
perfection.  By  the  American  System  this 
vast  power  has  been  excited  in  America, 
and  brought  into  being  to  act  in  co-opera- 
tion or  collision  with  European  industry. 
£urope  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Ameri- 
ca; and  America  acts  within  itself!  and 
with  Europe.  The  consequence  is,  the  re- 
duction of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor 
is  it  fair  to  argue  from  the  reduction  of 
prices  in  Europe,  to  her  own  presumed 
skill  and  labor,  exclusively.  We  affect 
her  prices,  and  she  affects  ours.  This  must 
always  be  the  case,  at  least  in  reference  to 
any  articles  as  to  which  there  is  not  a  to* 
tal  non-intercourse ;  and  if  our  industry, 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  her  sup- 
plies, should  produce  a  diminution  in  the 
price  of  those  supplies,  it  would  be  very 
nn&ir  to  ascribe  tnat  reduction  to  her  in- 
genuity instead  of  placing  it  to  the  credit 
of  our  own  skill  ana  excited  industry. 

The  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by 
supply  and  demand.  Whatever  affects 
eitner,  affects  the  price.  If  the  supply  is 
increased,  the  demand  remaining  the  same, 
the  price  declines ;  if  the  demand  is  in- 
creased, the  supply  remaining  the  same, 
the  price  advances ;  if  botii  supply  and  de- 
mand are  undiminished,  the  price  is  sta- 
tionary, and  the  price  is  influenced  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance 
to  tne  demand  or  supply.  It  is  therefore  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  an  existing  or 
new  duty  necetsaHly  becomes  a  component 
element  to  its  exact  amount  of  price.  If 
the  proportion  of  demand  and  supply  are 
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varied  by  the  daf^,  either  in  augmenting 
the  supply,  or  diminishing  the  demand,  or 
vice  versa,  price  is  affected  to  the  eribnt  of 
that  variation.  But  the  duty  never  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  the  price,  except  in  the 
instances  where  the  demand  and  the  supply 
remain  after  the  dut^  is  imposed,  precisely 
what  they  were  before,  or  the  demand  is 
increased,  and  the  supply  remains  sta- 
tionary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  exist- 
ing, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the 
parent  cause  of  cheapness.  If  a  high  duty 
excites  production  at  home,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  domestic  article  exceeds  the 
amount  which  had  been  previously  im- 
ported the  price  will  fall.  This  accounts 
for  an  extraordinary  fact  stated  by  a  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  Three  cents  were  laid  as  a 
duty  upon  a  pound  of  lead,  by  die  act  of 
1828.  The  price  at  (MeniL  and  t^e  other 
lead  mines,  afterwards  fell  to  one  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  the  duty  did  not,  in  this  case,  enter 
into  the  price :  for  it  was  twice  the  amount 
of  the  price.  What  produced  the  fall  ?  It 
was  stimulaUd  production  at  home,  excited 
by  the  temptation  of  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  home  market.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  last.  Men  would  not  con- 
tinue an  unprofitable  pursuit;  some  aban- 
doned the  business,  or  the  total  quantity 
Eroduced  was  diminished,  and  living  prices 
ave  been  the  consequence.  But^  break 
down  the  domestic  supply,  place  us  again 
in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  foreign 
Bourci^  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  we 
should  ultimately  have  to  supply  ourselves 
at  dearer  rates  ?  It  is  not  fair  to  credit  the 
foreign  market  with  the  depression  of  prices 
produced  there  by  the  influence  of  our 
competition.  Let  the  competition  be  with- 
drawn, and  their  prices  would  instantly 
rise. 

But,  it  is  argued  that  if,  by  the  skill,  ex- 
perience, and  perfection  which  we  have 
acquired  in  certain  branches  of  mannfiio* 
ture,  they  can  be  made  as  cheap  as -similar 
articles  abroad,  and  enter  fairly  into  com- 
petition with  them,  why  not  repeal  the 
duties  as  to  those  articles  ?  And  why  should 
we?  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  supposi- 
tion the  foreign  article  would  not  be  intro- 
duced in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  but 
would  remain  excluded  by  the  possession 
of  the  home  market,  which  the  domestic 
article  had  obtained.  The  repeal,  therefore, 
would  have  no  legitimate  effect  But  might 
not  the  foreign  article  be  imported  in  vast 
quantities,  to  glut  our  markets,  break  down 
our  establishments,  and  ultimately  to  enable 
the  foreigner  to  monopolize  the  supply  of 
our  consumption  ?  America  is  the  greatest 
foreign  market  for  European  manufac- 
tures. It  is  that  to  whicn  European  at- 
tention is  constantly  directed.  If  a  great 
house  becomes  bankrupt  there,  its  store- 


houses are  emptied,  and  the  goods  are  ship- 
ped to  America,  where,  in  consequence  of 
our  auctions,  and  our  custom-hoUse  credits, 
the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  in  the 
sale  of  them.  Combinations  among  msnii- 
fftcturers  might  take  place,  or  even  the  op- 
erations of  foreign  governments  might  be 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  our  establifih- 
ments.  A  repeal,  therefore,  of  one  protect- 
ing duty,  fiom  some  one  or  ail  of  these 
causes,  would  be  followed  bv  flooding  the 
countxy  with  the  foreign  fiiDric,  surcnarg- 
ing  t^e  market,  reducing  the  price,  and  a 
complete  prostration  of  our  manufactories; 
after  whicn  the  forei^er  would  leisurely 
look  about  to  indemnify  himself  in  the  in- 
creased prices  which  he  would  be  enabled 
to  command  by  his  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  our  consumption.  Wnat  American  cit- 
izen, after  the  government  had  displayed 
this  vacillating  policy,  would  be  again 
tempted  to  place  the  smallest  confidence  in 
the  public  faith,  and  adventure  once  more 
in  this  branch  of  industry? 

Gentlemen  have  allowed  to  the  mann- 
fiicturing  portions  of  the  community  no 
peace ;  thev  have  been  constantly  threat- 
ened with  tne  overthrow  of  the  American 
System.  From  the  year  1820,  if  not  from 
1816,  down  to  this  time,  they  have  been 
held  in  a  condition  of  constant  alarm  and 
insecurity.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to 
the  great  interests  of  a  nation  tiaan  unset- 
tled and  varying  poller.  Altiiough  every 
appeal  to  the  national  legislature  has  been 
responded  to  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  measures  of  protection  have  only 
Deen  carried  by  such  small  majorities  as  to 
excite  hopes  on  the  one  hand,  and  fears  on 
the  other.  Let  the  country  breathe,  let  its 
vast  resources  be  developed,  let  its  ener- 
gies be  fully  put  forth,  let  it  have  tran- 
quillity, and  my  word  for  it,  the  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit, 
will  be  greater  than  that  which  has  been 
presented,  astonishing  as  our  progress  has 
Deen.  Although  some  branches  of  our 
manufactures  might,  and  in  foreign  mar^ 
kets  now  da  fearlessly  contend  with  simi- 
lar foreign  ubrics,  there  are  many  others 
yet  in  meir  infiincy,  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  which  encompass  them.  We 
should  look  at  the  whole  system,  and  re^ 
collect  that  time,  when  we  contemplate  ^e 
great  movements  of  a  nation,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  short  period  which  is  allotted 
for  the  duration  of  individual  life.  The 
honorable  gentleman  firom  South  Caro- 
lina well  and  eloquently  said,  in  1824, 
"  No  great  interest  of  any  country  ever  yet 
grew  up  in  a  day ;  no  new  branch  of  in- 
dustrv  can  become  firmly  and  profitably 
esti^liBhed  but  in  a  long  course  of  jean; 
every  thing,  indeed,  great  or  good,  is  ma- 
tured by  slow  degrees:  that  which  attains 
a  speedy  maturity  is  of  small  value,  and  is 
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destined  to  a  brief  existence.  It  is  the  or- 
der of  Prondence,  that  powers  gradually 
developed,  shall  alone  attain  permanency 
and  perfection.  Thus  must  it  oe  with  our 
national  institutions,  and  national  charac- 
ter itself." 

I  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how 
much  I  have  trespassed  upon  the  Senate. 
My  apology  is  a  aeep  and  deliberate  con- 
▼iction,  that  the  great  cause  under  debate 
involves  the  prosperilr  and  the  destiny  of 
the  Union.  But  the  best  requital  I  can 
make,  for  the  friendly  indulgence  which 
has  been  extended  to  me  by  the  Senate, 
and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain  senti- 
ments of  lasting  gratitude,  is  to  proceed 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  discourse  which  has  not 
been  more  tedious,  to  the  Senate  than  ex- 
hausting to  me.  I  have  now  to  consider 
the  remaining  of  the  two  propositions 
which  I  have  already  announced.  That 
is: 

Secondly.  That  under  the  operation  of 
the  American  System,  the  products  of  our 
agriculture  command  a  hinier  price  than 
they  would  do  without  it,  oy  the  creation 
of  a  home  market ;  and  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  wealth  produced  by  manufacturing 
industry,  which  enlarges  our  powers  of 
consumption  both  of  domestic  and  foreign 
articles.  The  importance  of  the  home 
market  is  among  the  established  maxims 
which  are  universally  recognized  by  all 
writers  and  all  men.  However  some  may 
differ  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
foreign  and  the  home  market,  none  deny 
to  the  latter  great  value  and  high  conside- 
ration. It  b  nearer  to  us;  beyond  the 
control  of  foreign  legislation ;  and  undis- 
turbed by  those  vicissitudes  to  which  all 
international  intercourse  is  more  or  less 
exposed.  The  most  stupid  are  sensible  of 
the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  large  manufactory,  or  of  a  market  town, 
of  a  good  road,  or  of  a  navigable  st^am, 
which  connects  their  farms  with  some 
great  capital.  If  the  pursuits  of  all  men 
were  perfectly  the  same,  although  they 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  greatest 
abundance  of  the  particular  produce  of 
their  industry,  they  might,  at  the  same 
time,  be  in  extreme  want  of  other  neces- 
sary articles  of  human  subsistence.  The 
uniformity  of  the  general  occupation  would 
preclnde  all  exchanges,  all  commerce  It 
IS  only  in  the  diversity  of  the  vocations  of 
the  members  of  a  community  that  the 
means  can  be  found  for  those  salutary  ex- 
changes which  conduce  to  the  general 
prosperity.  And  the  greater  that  diversity, 
the  more  extensive  and  the  more  animat- 
ing is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if 
foreign  markets  were  freely  and  widely 
open  to  the  reception  of  our  agricultural 
produce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and  the 
of  the  interior,  and  the  dangers 


of  the  ocean,  large  portions  of  it  could 
never  profitably  reach  the  foreign  market. 
But  lib  us  quit  this  field  of  theory,  clear  as 
it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  opearation  of 
the  system  of  protection,  beginning  with 
the  most  valuable  staple  of  our  agriculo 
ture. 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally 
fallacious — ^if  the  price  of  manufactured 
articles  were  really  higher,  under  the 
American  system,  than  without  it^  I  should 
still  aimie  that  high  or  low  prices  were 
themselves  relative — relative  to  the  ability 
to  pay  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  tempt,  to 
tantalize  us  with  the  lower  prices  of  Euro- 
pean fabrics  than  our  own,  if  we  have 
nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  them.  If, 
by  the  home  exchanges,  we  can  be  sup- 

Slied  with  necessary,  even  if  they  are 
earer  and  worse,  articles  of  American 
production  than  the  foreign,  it  is  better 
than  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.  And  how 
would  the  large  portion  of  our  country 
which  I  have  described  be  supplied,  but 
for  the  home  exchanges?  A  poor  people, 
destitute  of  wealth  or  of  exchangeable 
commodities,  has  nothing  to  purchase  for- 
eign &brics.  To  them  they  are  equally 
bevond  their  reach,  whether  their  cost  lie 
a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It  is  in  this  view  of 
the  matter  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  vast 
wealth — ^her  excited  and  protected  industry 
— ^Lb  enabled  to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation 
which,  when  compared  to  that  of  other 
nations,  appears  enormous;  but  which, 
when  her  immense  riches  are  compared  to 
theirs,  is  light  and  trivial.  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  has  drawn  a 
lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our  coasts, 
bays,  rivers,  and  harbors ;  and  he  argues 
that  these  proclaimed  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence, that  we  should  be  a  commercial 
people.  I  agree  with  him.  We  differ 
only  as  to  the  means.  He  would  cherish 
the  foreign,  and  neglect  the  internal  trade. 
I  would  foster  both.  What  is  navigatioit 
without  ships,  or  ships  without  cargoes  ? 
By  penetrating  the  bosoms  of  our  moun- 
tains, and  extracting  from  them  their  pre- 
cious treasures ;  by  cultivating  the  earth, 
and  securing  a  home  market  for  its  rich 
and  abundant  products ;  by  emploving  the 
water  power  with  which  we  are  olessed ; 
by  stimulatinff  and  protectins^  our  native 
industry,  in  all  its  forms ;  we  shall  but 
nourish  and  promote  the  prosperity  of 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question 
in  reference  only  to  a  state  of  peace  ;^  but 
a  season  of  war  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
overlooked.  We  have  enjoyed  near  twen- 
tv  years  of  peace ;  but  who  can  tell  when 
tne  storm  or  war  shall  again  break  forth  ? 
Have  we  forgotten  so  soon,  the  privations 
to  which,  not  merely  our  brave  soldiers 
and  our  gallant  tars  were  subjected,  bu* 
1±te  whole  community,  during   the   last 
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war,  for  the  want  of  absolute  necessaries  ? 
To  what  an  enormous  price  they  rose  I 
And  how  inadequate  the  supply  was,  at 
any  price  I  The  statesman  who  justly 
elevates  his  views,  will  look  behind,  as 
well  as  forward,  and  at  the  existing  state 
of  things ;  and  he  will  graduate  the  policy 
which  he  recommends,  to  all  the  probable 
exigencies  which  may  arise  in  the  Repub- 
lic. Taking  this  comprehensive  ran^e,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  higher 
prices  of  peace,  if  prices  were  higher  in 
peace,  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
lower  prices  of  war,  during  which  supolies 
of  all  essential  articles  are  indispensable  to 
its  vigorous,  effectual  and  glorious  prose- 
cution. I  conclude  this  piuii  of  the  argu- 
ment with  the  hope  that  my  humble  exer- 
tions have  not  been  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful in  showing — 

1.  That  the  policy  which  we  have  been 
considering  ought  to  continue  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  genuine  American  System. 

2.  That  the  Free  Trade  System,  which 
is  proposed  as  its  substitute,  ought  really 
to  be  considered  as  the  British  Colonial 
System. 

8.  That  the  American  System  is  bene- 
ficial to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  much  the  larger 
portion. 

4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of 
cotton,  and  of  all  our  chief  productions  of 
agriculture,  has  been  sustained  and  up- 
held, and  a  decline  averted  by  the  Protec- 
tive System. 

6.  That  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cot- 
ton has  been  at  all  diminished  by  the 
operation  of  that  system,  the  diminution 
has  been  more  than  compensated  in  the 
additional  demand  created  at  home. 

6.  That  the  constant  tendency  of  the 
system,  by  creating  competition  among 
ourselves,  and  between  American  and  Eu- 
ropean industry,  reciprocally  acting  upon 
each  other,  is  to  reduce  prices  of  manufac- 
tured objects. 

7.  That  in  point  of  fact,  objects  within 
the  scope  of  the  policy  of  protection  have 
greatlv  fallen  in  price. 

8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these 
benefits  are  experienced,  in  a  (Reason  of 
war,  when  the  foreign  supply  might  be 
cut  off,  they  would  be  much  more  exten- 
sively felt. 

9.  And  finally,  that  the  substitntion  of 
the  British  Colonial  System  for  the  Ameri- 
can System,  without  benefiting  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  by  subjecting  us  to  a 
foreign  legislation,  regulated  by  foreign 
interests,  would  lead  to  the  prostration  of 
our  manufiictures,  general  impoverishment, 
and  ultimate  ruin. 

The  danger  to  our  Union  does  not  lie  on 
the  side  oi  persistence  in  the  American 
System,  but  on  that  of  its  abandonment. 
If.  as  I  have  supposed  and  believe,  the 


inhabitants  of  all  north  and  east  of  Jamci 
river,  and  all  west  of  the  mountains,  in- 
cluding Louisiana,  are  deeply  interested  la 
the  preservation  of  that  system,  would  they 
be  reconciled  to  its  overmrow  ?    Can  it  be 
expected  that  two-thirds,  if  not    three- 
fourths,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 
would  consent  to   the  destnictioQ   of  a 
policy,  believed  to   be  indispensably  ne* 
cessary  to  their  prosperi^?    When,  too, 
the  sacrifice  is  made  at  the  instance  of  a 
sinffle  interest,  which  ihey  vmly  believe 
will  not  be  promoted  by  it?    In  estama- 
ting  the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be  in- 
cident to  two  opposite  courses  of  human 
policy,  the   statesman   would   be  shoit- 
sighted  who  should  content  himaelf  with 
viewing  only  the  evils,  real  or  imaginaiy, 
which  oelong  to  that  course  which  is  in 
practical  operation.    He  should  lift  hi«r*«^tf 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  those  greater 
and   more  certain   dangers  which  might 
inevitably  attend  the  adoption  of  the  al- 
ternative  course.     What  would  be  the 
condition  of  this  Union,  if  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  those  mammoth  m^nbers 
of  our  confederacy,  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  their  indus^  was  paralyzed,  and 
their  prosperity  blighted,  oy  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  British  colonial  system,  under 
the  delusive  name  of  free  trade?    They 
are  now  tranquil  and  happy,  and  con- 
tented, conscious  of  their  welfiEirej  and  feel- 
ing a  salutarv  and  rapid  circulation  of  the 
products  of  home  manufactures  and  home 
industry  throughout  all  their  ^reat  arteries. 
But  let  that  be  checked,  let  uem  feel  .that 
a  foreign  system  is  to  predominate,  and  the 
sources  of  their  subsistence  and  eomibit 
dried  up ;  let  New  England  and  the  west^ 
and  the  middle  States,  all  feel  that  they 
too  are  the  victims  of  a  mistaken  policy* 
and  let  these  vast  portions  of  our  oountiy 
despair  of  any  fiivorable  change,  and  then 
indeed  might  we  tremble  for  the  continu- 
ance and  safety  of  this  Union  1 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  addiees  a  few 
words  to  the  friends  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem in  the  Senate.  The  revenue  must — 
ought  to  be  reduced.  The  country  will 
no^  afier,  by  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dolms  be- 
come unnecessary,  bear  such  an  annual  sur- 
plus. Its  distribution  would  form  a  sub- 
ject of  perpetual  contention.  Some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  system  understand  ih» 
stratagem  by  which  to  attack  it,  and  are 
shaping  their  course  accordingly.  It  is  to 
crush  Uie  system  by  the  accomulatioa  cft 
revenue,  and  by  the  effort  to  persuade  the 
people  that  they  are  unnecessarily  taxed, 
while  those  would  really  tax  them  who 
would  break  up  the  native  sources  of  sup- 
ply, and  render  them  dependent  upon  tae 
foreign.  But  the  revenue  ouf^ht  to  be  re- 
duced, so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  fact 
of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.    And 
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the  alternatiTe  k  or  may  be,  to  preaerre 
tlie  protecting  syBtem,  and  repeal  the  du- 
ties  on  the  unprotected  articles,  or  to  jTre- 
serve  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles,  and 
endanger  if  not  destroy  the  system.  Let 
us  then  adopt  the  measure  before  us,  which 
v^Ill  benefit  ail^classes ;  the  farmer,  the  pro- 
fessional man,  the  merchant,  the  mantuac- 
turer,  the  mechanic ;  and  the  cotton  plant- 
er more  tiian  all.  A  few  months  ago  there 
^ros  no  diyersity  of  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  measure.  All,  then, 
seemed  to  unite  in  the  selection  of  these 
objects  for  a  repeal  of  duties  which  were 
Hot  produced  within  the  conntiy.  Such  a 
repeal  did  not  touch  our  domestic  indus- 
try, violated  no  principle,  offended  no 
prejudice. 

Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our 
favorite  theories,  cordially  unite  on  this 
neatnd  ground?    When  that  is  occupied, 
let  na  look  beyond  it  and  see  if  anytning 
can  be  done  in  the  neld  of  protection,  to 
modify,  or  improve  it^  or  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  opposed  to   the  system.      Our 
southern  brethren  believe  that  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  them,  and  ask  its  repeaL    We  be- 
lieve that  its  abandonment  will  be  preju- 
dicial to  them,  and  ruinous  to  every  otner 
section  of  the  Union.      However  strong 
their  convictions  may  be,  they  are    not 
stronger  than  ours.    Between  the  points  of 
the  preservation  of  the  system  and  its  ab- 
solute repMl,   there   is   no  principle^  of 
union.    If  it  can  be  shown  to  operate  im- 
moderately on  any  quarter — ^if  the  measure 
of  protection  to  any  article  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  unaue  and  inordinate,    it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  inter- 
]>ose  and  apply  a  remedv.    And  none  will 
co-operate  more  heartily  than  I  shall  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty.    It  is  quite 
probable  that  beneficial  modifications^  of 
the  system  may  be  made  without  impairing 
its  efiicacy .    But  to  make  it  fulfill  tne  pur^ 
poses  of  its  institution,  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection ought  to  be  adequate.    If  it  be  not, 
all  interests  will  be  injuriously  affected. 
The  manufacturer,  crippled  in  his  exer- 
tions, will  produce  less  perfect  and  dearer 
fabrics,  and  the  consumer  wiU  feel  the 
coQBequence.    This  is  the  spirit,  and  these 
are  the  principles  only,  on  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  tnat  a  settlement  of  the  great  ques- 
tion can  be  made,  satisfiictorily  to  all  parts 
of  our  Union. 


!*■  Speeeln  on  tke  IndepenAent 
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Jtmwf  22, 1840,  wkUk goM riHU>(k»  **tm oraC**  charge, 

"We  are  also  charged  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  with  a  desire  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  th^  poor  man's  labor.  We  have 
often  been  termed  agrarians  on  our  side  of 
the  House.  It  is  something  new  under 
the  sun,  to  hear  the  Senator  and  his  friends 


attribute  to  us  a  desire  to  elevate  the 
wealthv  manufacturer,  at  the  expense  of 
the  laboring  man  and  the  mechanic. 
From  my  soul,  I  respect  the  laboring  man. 
Liabor  is  the  foundation  of  the  w^th  of 
every  country ;  and  the  free  laborers  of  the 
North  deserve  respect,  both  for  their  probity 
and  their  intelligence.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  do  them  wrong  I  Of  all  the 
countries  on  the  earth,  we  ought  to  have 
the  most  consideration  for  Uie  laboring 
man.  From  the  venr  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions, the  wheel  of  fortune  is  constantly 
revolving,  and  producing  such  mutations 
in  proporhr,  that  the  wealthy  man  of  to- 
day may  become  the  poor  laborer  of  to- 
morrow. Truly,  wealth  often  takes  to  itself 
Winn  and  flies  away.  A  large  fortune 
rardy  lasts  beyond  the  third  generation, 
even  if  it  endure  so  lon^.  We  must  all 
know  instances  of  individuals  obliged  to 
labor  for  their  daihr  bread,  whose  grand- 
fathers were  men  or  fortune.  The  regular 
process  of  society  would  almost  seem  to 
consist  of  the  efiorts  of  one  class  to  dissi- 
pate the  fortunes  which  they  have  inherit- 
ed, whilst  another  class,  bv  their  industry 
and  economy,  are  r^uiarly  rising  to 
wealth.  We  have  all,  therefore,  a  common 
interest,  as  it  is  our  common  duty,  to  pro- 
tect the  riffhts  of  the  laboring  man :  and  if 
I  believea  for  a  moment  that  this  bill 
would  prove  injurious  to  him,  it  should 
meet  my  unqualified  opposition. 

'^  Although  this  bill  will  not  have  as 
great  an  influence  as  I  could  desire,  vet,  as 
mr  as  it  goes,  it  will  benefit  the  laboring 
man  as  much,  and  probably  more  than  any 
other  class  of  socie^.  What  is  it  he  ought 
most  to  desire?  Constant  employment, 
re^lar  wages,  and  uniform  reasonable 
pnces  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  which  he  reauires.  Now,  sir,  what 
has  been  his  condition  under  our  ^ystem 
of  expansions  and  contractions?  He  has 
suffered  more  by  tibem  than  any  other  class 
of  society.  The  rate  of  his  wages  is  fixed 
and  known ;  and  they  are  the  last  to  rise 
with  the  increasing  expansion  and  the  first 
to  fall  when  the  corresponding  revulsion 
occurs.  He  still  continues  to  receive  his 
dollar  per  day,  whilst  the  price  of  every 
article  wMch  he  consumes  is  rapidly  rising. 
He  is  at  length  made  to  feel  that,  although 
he  nominally  e^ms  as  much,  or  even  more 
than  he  did  formerly,  yet,  firom  the  in- 
creased price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
he  cannot  support  his  family.  Hence  the 
strikes  for  higher  wages,  and  the  uneaa^  and 
excited  feelings  wmch  have  at  different 
periods,  existed  among  the  laboring  classes. 
But  the  expansion  at  length  reaches  the 
exploding  point,  and  what  does  the  labor- 
ing man  now  suffer?  He  is  for  a  season 
thrown  out  of  employment  altogether.  Out 
manufactures  are  suspended;  our  publio 
works  are  stopped ;  our  private  enterprisea 
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of  different  kinds  are  abandoned;  and, 
whiLot  others  are  able  to  weather  the  storm, 
he  can  scarcely  procure  the  means  of  bare 
Bubcdstence. 

''  Again,  sir ;  who,  do  yon  suppose,  held 
the  gieater  part  of  the  worthless  paper  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  broken 
banks  to  which  I  have  referred  ?  Certainly 
it  was  not  the  keen  and  wary  sjpeculator, 
who  snufi^  danger  from  a&r.  K  you  were 
to  make  the  search,  y^ou  would  find  more 
broken  bank  notes  m  the  cottages  of  the 
laboring  poor  than  anvwhere  else.  And 
these  miserable  shinplasters,  where  are 
they?  After  the  revulsion  of  1837,  labor> 
ers  were  glad  to  obtain  employment  on  any 
terms ;  and  they  often  received  it  upon  the 
express  condition  that  they  should  accept 
this  worthless  trash  in  pavment.  Sir,  an 
entire  suppression  of  aU  bank  notes  of  a 
lower  denomination  than  the  value  of  one 
week's  wages  of  the  laboring  man  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  his  protection.  He 
ouffht  always  to  receive  his  wages  in  gold 
and  silver.  Of  all  men  on  the  earth,  the 
laborer  is  most  interested  in  having  a  sound 
and  stable  currency. 

''All  other  circumstances  being  equal.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  that  country  is  most  prosperous  where 
labor  commands  the  highest  wages.  I  do 
not,  however,  mean  by  the  terms  '  highest 
wages,'  the  greatest  nominal  amount. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  one  day's 
work  commanded  a  hundred  dollars  of 
continental  paper;  but  this  would  have 
scarcely  purcnased  a  breakfast.  The  more 
proper  expression  would  be,  to  say  that 
that  country  is  most  prosperous  where 
labor  commands  the  greatest  reward; 
where  one  day's  labor  wul  procure  not  the 
greatest  nominal  amount  or  a  depreciated 
currency,  but  most  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  If,  therefore,  you  should, 
in  some  degree,  reduce  the  nominal  price 
paid  for  lalK)r,  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
your  bank  issues  within  reasonable  and  safe 
limits,  and  establishing  a  metallic  basis 
for  your  paper  circulation,  would  this  in- 
jure the  laborer  ?  Certainly  not ;  because 
the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life  are  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  he  will  be  able  to  purchase 
more  of  them  for  one  dollar  in  a  sound 
state  of  the  currency,  than  he  could  have 
done,  in  the  days  of  extravagant  expansion, 
for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  So  far  from  in- 
juring, it  will  greatly  benefit  the  labor- 
ing man.  It  will  insure  to  him  constant  em- 
ployment and  regular  prices,  paid  in  a 
sound  currency,  which,  of  all  things,  he 
ought  most  to  aesire :  and  it  will  save  him 
from  being  involved  in  ruin  by  a  recur- 
rence of  those  periodical  expansiona  and 
contractions  of  the  currency,  which  have 
hitherto  convulsed  the  country. 

"  This  sound  state  of  the  currency  will  I 


have  another  most  haopy  effect  upon  the 
laboring  man.  He  will  receive  his  wages 
in  gold  and  silver ;  and  this  will  induce 
him  to  lay  up,  for  future  use,  such  a  por- 
tion of  them  as  he  can  spare,  after  sstis^- 
ing  his  immediate  wants.  This  he  will 
not  do  at  present,  because  he  knowm  not 
whether  the  trash  which  he  is  now  com- 
pelled to  receive  as  money,  will  continDe 
to  be  of  any  value  a  weex  or  a  month 
hereafter.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  tends 
to  banish  economy  from  his  dwelling,  and 
induces  him  to  expend  idl  his  wages  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  lest  tiiey  may  become 
worthless  on  his  hands. 

''Sir,  the  laboring  classes  understand 
this  subject  perfect^.  It  is  the  hard- 
handed  and  firm-fisted  men  of  the  countzy 
on  whom  we  must  rely  in  the  day  of 
danger,  who  are  the  most  friendly  to  liie 
passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  they  who  are 
the  most  ardently  in  favor  of  inniainff  into 
the  currency  of  the  country  a  Terf  large 
amount  of  the  precious  metals." 


XiewU  Cmm  oa  tli«  MlM#«ai 

JVom  a  tpeeeh  madt  on  fjk«  SOA  0/ JUnuvy,  1851. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  not  withheld  the 
expression  of  my  regret  elsewhere,  nor 
shall  I  withhold  it  here,  that  this  question 
of  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
which  opens  all  the  disputed  points  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  Congressional 
action  upon  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  brought  before  us. 
I  do  not  thinx  the  practical  advantages  to 
result  from  the  n^easure  will  outwei^  the 
injury  which  the  ill-feeline^  fated  to  ac- 
company the  discussion  m  this  subject 
through  the  country,  is  sure  to  produce. 
And  1  was  confirmed  in  this  impression 
from  what  was  said  by  the  Senator  fitun 
Tennessee,  (Mr.  Jones^  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Dixon.)  and  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Badger,)  and  also  by 
the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Hunter,)  and  in  which 
I  fiiUy  concur,  that  the  South  will  never 
receive  any  benefit  from  this  measure,  so 
far  as  respects  the  extension  of  alav^; 
for,  legislate  as  we  may,  no  human  power 
can  establish  it  in  the  regions  defined  by 
these  bills.  And  such  were  the  sentiments 
of  two  eminent  patriots,  to  whose  exertions 
we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  satisfactoiy 
termination  of  the  difficulties  of  1860,  and 
who  since  passed  from  their  labors,  and,  I 
trust,  to  their  reward.  Thus  believing.  I 
should  have  been  better  content  had  tne 
whole  subject  been  left  as  it  was  by  the  bill 
when  first  introduced  by  thelBenator  from 
Illinois,  without  any  provision  regarding 
the  Missouri  compromise.  I  am  aware 
that  it  was  reportea  that  I  intended  to  pro* 
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piiee  the  repeal  of  that  measure,  but  it  was 
an  error.  My  intentiona  were  wholly  mia- 
nndentood.  I  h^  no  design  whatever  to 
take  such  a  step^  and  thus  resuscitate  a 
deed  of  conciliation  which  had  done  its 
ip^ork,  and  done  it  well,  and  which  was 
hallowed  by  patriotism,  by  success,  and  by 
its  association  with  great  names,  now  trans- 
ferred to  history.  It  belonged  to  a  past 
generation;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
tempest  which  appalled  the  wisest  and 
firmest  in  the  land,  it  had  said  to  the  waves 
of  ii(gitation.  Peace,  be  ttiU,  and  they  be- 
came stilL  It  would  have  been  better,  in 
jxvv  opinion,  not  to  disturb  its  slumber,  as 
all  useful  and  practical  objects  could  have 
been  attained  without  it.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  here  without  my  agency. 


(Moftir  29,  1866. 

''Slavery,  gentlemen,  older  in  other 
countries  also,  than  the  records  of  human 
society,  existed  in  America  at  the  date  of 
its  discovery.  The  first  slaves  of  the  £uro- 
pean,  were  natives  of  the  soil:  and  a 
r^uitan  governor  of  Massachusetts,  founder 
of  the  nunily  of  Winthrop,  bequeathed 
his  soul  to  Gk>d,  and  his  Indian  slaves  to 
the  lawful  heirs  of  his  body.  Negro 
slavery  was  introduced  into  Hispaniola  in 
1501 :  more  than  a  century  before  the  colo- 
nization of  America  by  the  English. 
Massachusetts,  by  express  enactment  in 
1641  punishing  ' manstealinff '  with  death: 
— ana  it  U  so  punished  to  tnis  day  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States — ^le^alized 
yet  the  enslaving  of  captives  taken  in  war, 
and  of  such  'stranffers/  foreigners,  as 
should  be  acquired  By  purchase:  while 
confederate  Ne«7  England,  two  years  later, 
providing  for  the  equitable  division  of 
lands,  ttwydB  and  'persons,'  as  equally  a 
part  of  the  'spoils '  of  war,  enacted  also 
the  first  fugitive  slave  law  in  America. 
White  slaves'convicts  and  paupers  some 
of  them ;  others  at  a  later  oay,  prisoners 
taken  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Wor- 
cester, and  of  Sed^moor — ^were  at  the 
first,  employed  in  Vir^ia  and  the  British 
West  Indies.  Bougnt  in  England  by 
English  dealers,  amone  whom  was  the 

?ueen  of  James  II.,  with  many  of  his  no- 
les  and  courtiers,  some  of  them  perhaps 
of  the  house  of  Sutherland;  they  were 
imported  and  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bioder.  In  1620,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  first 
landed  a  car^  of  slaves  upon  the  banks 
of  James  Biver.  But  the  earliest  slave 
ship  belon^ng  to  English  colonists,  was 
fitted  out  m  1645,  by  a  member  or  the 
Puritan  church  of  Boston.  Fostered  still 
by  English  princes  and  nobles :  confirmed 
and  cherished  by  British  legislation  and 
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judicial  decisions,  even  against  the  wishes 
and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Colonies,  the  traffic  increased ;  slaves  mul< 
tiplied,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776, 
every  colony  was  now  become  a  slave  state ; 
and  the  sun  went  down  that  da^  upon  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  those  who 
in  tiie  cant  of-  eignty  years  later,  are  styled 
'  human  chattels/  but  who  were  not  by  the 
act  of  that  day  emancipated. 

"  Eleven  years  afterwards,  delegates  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia,  from  every  state 
except  Rhode  Island,  ignoring  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sinfiilness  and  immorality  of 
slavery,  as  a  subject  with  which  they  as 
the  representatives  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent states  had  no  concern,  founded  a 
union  and  framed  a  constitution,  which 
leaving  with  each  state  the  exclusive  con- 
trol and  regult^tion  of  its  own  domestic 
institutions,  and  providing  for  the  taxation 
and  representation  of  slaves,  gave  no  right 
to  Congress  to  debate  or  to  legislate  con- 
cerning slavery  in  the  states  or  territories, 
except  for  the  interdiction  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
slaves.  The  Plan  of  Union  proposed  by 
Franklin  in  1754,  had  contained  no  allu- 
sion even  to  slavery;  and  the  articles  of 
Confedf^ration  of  1778,  but  a  simple  recog- 
nition of  its  existence — so  wholly  was  it  re- 
garded then,  a  domestic  and  local  concern. 
In  1787  every  state,  except  perhaps  Massa- 
chusetts, tolerated  slavery  either  absolutely 
or  conaitionallv. — ^But  the  number  of 
slaves  north  or  Maryland,  never  great, 
was  even  vet  comparatively  small ;  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  thousand  m  a  total  slave 
population  of  six  hundred  thousand.  In 
the  North,  chief  carrier  of  slaves  to  others 
even  as  late  as  1807,  slavery  never  took 
firm  root.  Nature  warred  against  it  in 
that  latitude :  otherwise  every  state  in  the 
Union  would  have  been  a  slave-holding 
itate  to  this  da^.  It  was  not  profitable 
there ;  and  it  died  out — lingering  indeed 
in  New  York  till  July,  1827.  It  <fled  out : 
but  not  so  much  by  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  as  bv  their  transportation  and  sale 
in  the  South :  and  thus  New  England,  sir, 
turned  an  honestpenny  with  her  left  hand, 
and  with  her  right,  modestly  wrote  herself 
down  in  history,  as  both  generous  and 
just 

"In  the  South,  gentlemen,  all  this  was 
precisely  reversed.  The  earliest  and  most 
resolute  enemies  to  slavery,  were  Southern 
men.  But  climate- had  fastened  the  insti- 
tution upon  them ;  and  they  found  no  way 
to  strike  it  down.  From  the  beginning 
indeed,  the  Southern  colonies  especially 
had  resisted  the  introduction  of  African 
slaves ;  and  at  the  very  outset  of  the  revo- 
lution, Virginia  and  "North  Carolina  in- 
terdicted the  slave  trade.  The  Continental 
Congress  soon  after,  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
1776,  three  months  earlier  than  the  u^ 
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daratioii  of  Independence,  resolyed  that 
no  more  slaves  ought  to  be  imported  into 
the  thirteen  colonies.     Jefferson,  in  his 
draught   of   the    Declaration,   had    de- 
nounced the  King  of  England  alike  for 
encouraging  the  slaye  tradcj  and  for  fo- 
mentingscfvile insurrection  in  the  prov- 
inces.   Ten  years  later,  he  boldly  attacked 
slavery  in  his  **  Notes  on  Virginia ;"  and 
in   the   Congress  of  the    Confederation, 
]friar  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutiony 
with  its  foZemn  compiicts  and  compromises 
upon  the  sul^eet  of  slavery,  proposed  to  ex- 
clude it  from  the  territoiy  northwest  the 
river  Ohio.    Colonel  Mason  of  Virginia 
vehemently  condemned  it,  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1787.    Nevertheless  it  had  already 
become  manifest  that  slavery  must  soon 
die  away  in  the  North,  but  in  the  South 
continue  and  harden  into  perhaps  a  per- 
manent, uneradicable  system.    Hostile  in- 
terests and  jealousies  sprang  up,  therefore, 
in  bitterness  even  in  the  convention.    But 
tiie  blood  of  the  patriot  brothers  of  Caro- 
lina and  Massacnusetts  smoked  yet  upon 
the  battle  fields  of  the  revolution.    The 
recollection  of  their  kindred   language, 
and    common    dangers    and    sufferings, 
burned  still  firesh  in  their  hearts.    Patriot- 
ism proved  more  powerful  than  jealousy, 
and  good  sense  stronger  than  &naticism. 
There  were  no  Sewards,  no   Hales,  no 
Bumners,  no  .Greeleys,  no   Parkers,    no 
Chase,  in  that  convention.    There  was  a 
Wilson;  but  he  rejoiced  not  in  the  name 
of  Henry;    and   he   was   a  Scotchman. 
There  was  a  clers^man — ^no,  not  in  the 
convention  of  '87,  out  in  the  Congress  of 
76 ;  but  it  was  the  devout,  the  learned,  the 
pious,  the  patriotic  Witherspoon ;  of  for- 
eign birth  also,  a  native  of  Scotland,  too. 
The  men  of  mat  day  and  generation,  sir 
were   content  to  leave  the   question   of 
slavery  just  where  it  belonged.    It  did  not 
occur  to  them,  that  each  one  among  them 
was  accountable  for  '  the  sin  of  slave-hold- 
ing '  in  his  fellow ;  and  that  to  ease  his 
tender  conscience  of  the  burden,  all  the 
fruits    of    revolutionary    privation    and 
blood  and  treasure ;  all  the  recollections  of 
the  past;   all  the  hopes  of  the  fbture: 
nav  we  Union,  and  with  it,  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  national  independence,  ought 
to'  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrince.    They  were 
content  to  deal  with  political  questions; 
and  to  leave  cases  of  conscience  to^  the 
churdi  and  the  schools,  or  to  the  indi- 
vidual man.     And  accordingly   to   this 
Union  and  Constitution,  basea  upon  these 
eompromises— execratea   now   as   'cove- 
nants with  death  and  leagues  with  hell  '— 
every  state   acceded:     and   upon   these 
foundations,  thus   broad  and  deep,  and 
stable,  a  poUtical  sui>er8tructure  has,  as  if 
by  magic,  arisen,  which  in  symmetay  and 
proportion — and,   if   we   would   but  be 
true  .to  our  trusty  in  strength  and  durabil- 


i^— finds  no    parallel  in   the    wotld's 

history. 

"Pamotic  sentiments,  sir,  soch  as 
marked  the  era  of  '89,  continued  to  guide 
the  statesmen  and  people  of  ^e  eonntiy 
for  more  than  thiitv  years,  fidl  of  pros- 
perity ;  till  in  a  dead  political  calm,  con- 
sequent upon  temporary  eztinfrniahsieiit 
of  the  ancient  party  lines  and.  usnee,  the 
MiSBOUBi  QuEBTion  rcsounded  throodi 
the  land  with  the  hollow  moan  of  tne 
earthquake,  shook  the  pillars  of  the  re- 
public even  to  their  deep  foundations, 

"  Within  these  thirty  years,  gentlemen, 
slavery  as  a  system,  had  been  aMlishod  by 
law  or  disuse,  quietly  and  without  agita- 
tion, in  every  state  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line— in  many  of  t^em.  lingering^ 
indeed,  in  individual  cases,  so  late  as  th  j 
census  of  1840.  But^  except  in  half  a 
score  of  instances,  the  question  had  jui 
been  obtruded  upon  Congress.  The  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act  of  1798  nad  been  paarad 
without  opposition  and  witiiout  a  division, 
in  the  Senate :  and  by  a  vote  of  forty-eight 
to  seven,  in  the  House.  The  slave  trade 
had  been  declared  piracjr  punishable  vitk 
death.  Bespectfut  petitions  from  the 
Quaken  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others^ 
upon  the  slavery  question,  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  a  report  made  there- 
on, which  laid  the  matter  at  rest  Other 
petitions  afterwards  were  quietiy  rejedbed, 
and,  in  one  instance,  returned  to  the  peti* 
tioner.  Louisiana  and  Florida,  both 
slave-holding  countries,  had  without  agi- 
tation been  added  to  our  territoij.  Ken* 
tucky.  Tennessee  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama,  slave  states  each  one  of 
them,  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union 
without  a  murmur.  No  Missouri  Bestric- 
tion.  no  Wilmot  Proviso  had  as  yet  reared 
its  discordant  front  to  terrify  and  oon£>und. 
Ko^r-OTTEBYENTiON  was  then  botii  the 
practice  and  the  doctrine  of  the  statesmen 
and  people  of  that  period:  though,  as 
yet,  no  hollow  platform  enunciated  it  as 
an  article  of  faith,  from  which,  neverthe- 
less, obedience  might  be  withheld,  and  the 
platform  '  spit  upon,'  provided  the  tender 
conscience  of  the  recusant  did  not  forbid 
him  to  support  the  candidate  and  help  to 
secure  the  ^s^ils.' 

"I  know,  sir.  that  it  is  easy,  very  easy, 
to  denounce  all  this  as  a  defence  of  slav- 
ery itself.  Be  it  so:  be  it  so.  But  I  have 
not  discussed  the  institution  in  any  re* 
spect;  moral,  religious,  or  politiod.  Hear 
me.  I  express  no  opinion  in  regard  to  it: 
and  as  a  citiaen  of  the  nortii,  I  nave  ever 
refosed,  and  will  steadily  refrne,  to  discuss 
the  system  in  any  of  these  particidars.  It 
is  precisely  this  continued  and  peiaisfcent 
discussion  and  denunciation  in  the  N<Mrtii, 
which  has  brought  upon  us  this  present 
most  perilous  crisis :  since  to  teach  men  to 
hate,  is  to  prepare  them  to  dertioy,  al 
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haard,  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
am  reBolyed  onlpr  to  look  upon  slav- 
ery oatride  of  Ohio,  just  as  the  founders 
of  the  constitution  and  Union  regarded  it. 
It  is  no  concern  of  mine ;  none,  none :  nor 
of  yours,  Abolitionist.  N«itner  of  us 
will  attain  heaven,  by  denundationB  of 
slavery :  nor  shall  we,  I  trovr,  be  cast  into 
bell  v}T  the  sin  of  others  who  may  hold 
slaves.  I  have  not  so  learned  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe :  nor  do  I  pre- 
samptuously  and  impiously  aapire  to  the 
attriDutes  of  Godhead ;  and  seek  to  bear 
Qpon  my  poor  body  the  iniquities  of  the 
"fvorld. 

"I  know  well  indeed,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  evil  day  which  has  be&Uen  us, 
all  this  and  he  who  utters  it,  shall  be  de- 
nounced as  'pro-slavery;'  and  already 
from  ribald  throats,  there  comes  up  the 
slavering,  drivelling,  idiot  epithet  of 
*  dou^h-ULce.'  Again,  be  it  so.  These, 
Abolitionist,  are  your  only  weapons  of 
warfare :  and  I  hurl  them  back  defiantly 
into  your  teeth.  I  speak  thus  boldly,  be- 
cause I  speak  in  and;  to  and  for  the  North. 
It  is  time  that  the  truth  should  be  known, 
and  heitfd,  in  this  the  aee  of  trimming 
and  subterrage.  I  speak  tnia  day  not  as  a 
northern  man,  nor  a  southern  man  ;  but, 
God,  be  thanked,  still  as  a  United  States 
man,  with  Unitea  States  principles ; — and 
thoij^h  the  worst  happen  which  can  hap- 
pen— though  all  be  lost,  if  that  shall  be 
onr  fate ;  and  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
tbe  shadow  of  political  death,  I  will  live 
by  them  and  die  bv  them.  If  to  love  my 
country ;  to  cherish  the  Union ;  to  revere 
the  Oonstitution :  if  to  abhor  the  madness 
and  hate  the  treason  which  would  lift  up 
a  sacrilegious  hand  against  either;  if  to 
read  that  in  the  past,  to  behold  it  in  the 

E resent,  to  foresee  it  in  the  ftitnre  of  this 
ind,  which  is  of  more  value  to  us  and  the 
world  for  ages  to  come,  than  all  the  multi- 
plied millions  who  have  inhabited  AMca 
from  the  creation  to  this  day : — ^if  this  it 
is  to  be  pro-slavery f  then,  in  every  nerve, 
fibre,  vein,  bone,  tendon,  joint  and  liga- 
ment, firom  the  topmost  hair  of  the  h^id 
to  the  last  extremity  of  the  foot,  I  am  all 
over  and  altogether  aPBO-SLAVSBY  man.'' 


9t  Vovmtm  ChTMlay  oa  Hm  Ckrmuida 

Mr.  Pbesident  Ain>  Bespectbd  Aupi- 
TOBS: — ^It  has  devolved  on  me,  as  junior 

•Speech  at  the  Tabemade,  New  York, Tebmary  10, 
1843,  In  pabllc  debate  on  thia  reeolntion  :— 

AmoM,  That  a  ProteotiTe  Tkrlff  itoowlQCite  to  onr 
Xatfoval  Proeperi^. 
'  Afflnnatite :  JoaspH  Bluiit, 

HokaobObkut. 

Negative:  Sahvb.  J.  Tiu>Br. 
Pabks  Qodwim. 
nwi  Ch«d«7% '*  BaooUeetfona  of  a  Biu7  lift." 


advocate  for  the  cause  of  Protection,  to 
open  the  discussion  of  this  question.  X  do 
tnb  with  less  diffidence  than  I  should  feel 
in  meeting  able  opponents  and  practiced 
disputants  on  almost  any  other  topic,  be- 
cause I  am  strongly  confident  that  you, 
my  hearers,  will  renird  this  as  a  subject 
demanding  loffic  rather  than  rhetoric,  the 
exhibition  and  proper  treatment  of  homely 
truths,  rather  than  the  indulgence  of  flights 
of  fancy.  As  sensible  as  you  can  be  of  my 
deficiencies  as  a  debater,  I  have  chosen  to 
put  my  views  on  paper,  in  order  that  I 
may  present  them  in  as  concise  a  manner 
as  possible,  and  not  consume  my  hour  be- 
fore commencing  my  argument  You  have 
nothing  of  oratory  to  lose  by  this  course;  I 
will  hope  that  something  mav  be  gained 
to  my  cause  in  clearness  and  force.  And 
here  let  me  sar  that,  while  the  hours  I 
have  been  enabled  to  give  to  preparation 
for  this  debate  have  been  few  indeed,  I  feel 
the  less  r^ret  in  that  my  life  has  been  in 
some  measure  a  preparation.  If  there  be 
any  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  time, 
and  thought,  and  patient  study,  in  a  spirit 
of  anxious  desire  to  learn  and  follow  tibe 
truth,  it  is  this  verv  question  of  Protection ; 
if  I  have  totally  misapprehended  its 
character  and  bearings,  then  am  I  ignor* 
anl^  hopelessly  ignorant  indeed.  And, 
while  I  may  not  hope  to  set  before  you,  in 
the  brief  space  allotted  me,  all  that  is 
essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  a  ques- 
tion which  spans  the  whole  arch  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,— on  which  able  men  have 
written  volumes  without  at  all  exhausting 
it — I  do  entertain  a  sanguine  hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  set  before  you  considera- 
tions conclusive  to  the  candid  and  un- 
biassed mind  of  the  policy  and  necessit^r  of 
Protection.  Let  us  not  waste  our  tmie 
on  non-essentials.  That  unwise  and  un- 
just measures  have  been  adopted  under 
the  pretence  of  Protection,  I  stand  not  here 
to  deny ;  that  laws  intended  to  be  Protec- 
tive have  sometimes  been  injurious  in 
their  tendency,  I  need  not  dispute.  The 
logic  which  would  thence  infer  the  futility 
or  the  danger  of  Protective  Legislation 
would  just  as  easily  prove  all  laws  and  all 
policy  mischievous  and  destructive.  Po- 
liticaLl  Economy  is  one  of  the  latest  bom  of 
the  Sciences ;  the  verjr  &ct  that  we  meet 
here  this  evenins  to  discuss  a  question  so 
flmdamental  as  tnis  proves  it  to  be  yet  in 
its  comparative  in&ncy.  The  sole  favor  I 
shall  ask  of  my  opponents,  therf  fore,  is 
that  they  will  not  waste  their  efforts  and 
your  time  in  attackiuff  positions  that  we  do 
not  maintain,  and  hewing  down  straw 
giants  of  their  own  mann&tnre,  but  meet 
directiy  the  arguments  whidi  I  shall  ad- 
vances and  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  clearness,  I  will  proceed  to  put  before 
you  in  the  form  of  Propositions  and  their 
Illustrations,  as  follows: — 
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PBOPOemoK  I.  A  NatUm  which  would 
be  prosperous,  must  prosecute  various 
branches  of  Industry^  and  supply  Us  vital 
Wants  mainly  by  the  Labor  of  its  ownHands. 

Cast  your  eyes  where  vou  will  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  trace  back  the  Hiatory 
of  Man  and  of  Nations  to  the  earliest  re- 
corded periods,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
this  rule  uniformly  prevailing,  that  the 
nation  which  is  eminently  Agricultural 
and  Grain-exportine,  —  which  depends 
mainly  or  principally  on  other  nations 
for  its  ra^ular  supplies  of  Manufactured 
fabrics, — ^bas  been  comparatiyely  a  poor 
nation,  and  ultimately  a  dependent  nation. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  instant  re- 
sult of  exchanging  the  rude  staples  of 
iuBfriculture  for  the  more  delicate  fietbrics 
of  Art ;  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency.  The  Agricultural  na- 
tion falls  in  debt,  becomes  impoverished, 
and  ultimately  subject  The  palaces  of 
"merchant  princes"  may  emolazon  its 
harbors  and  overshadow  its  navigable 
waters;  there  may  be  a  mightv  Alex- 
andria, but  a  miserable  Effypt  behind  it; 
a  flourishing  Odessa  or  Dantzic,  but  a 
rude,  thinly  peopled  southern  Russia  or 
Poland ;  the  exchangers  may  flourish  and 
roll  in  luxurv,  but  the  producers  famibh 
and  die.  Inaeed,  few  old  and  civilized 
countries  become  laraely  exporters  of 
grain  until  they  have  \<Mt,  or  by  corrup- 
tion are  prepared  to  surrender,  their  in- 
dependence; and  these  often  present  the 
spectacle  of  the  laborer  starving  on  the 
fields  he  has  tilled,  in  the  midst  of  their 
fertility  and  promise.  These  appearances 
rest  upon  and  indicate  a  law,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  hereafter  to  explain.  I 
pass  now  to  my 

Pboposition  II.  There  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  a  cofi»paraHveiy  new  Country  to 
become  and  continue  an  axporter  of  Grain 
and  other  rude  Staples  and  an  Importer  of 
Manufactures, 

I  think  I  hardly  need  waste  time  in  de- 
monstrating this  proposition,  since  it  is  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  by  universal  ex- 
perience, and  rests  on  obvious  laws.  The 
new  country  has  abundant  and  fertile  soil, 
and  produces  Grain  with  remarkable  &- 
cility;  also,  Meats.  Timber,  Ashes,  and 
most  rude  and  bulkj  articles.  Labor  is 
there  in  demand,  being  required  to  clear, 
to  build,  to  open  roaoB,  &c.,  and  the  la- 
borers are  comparatively  few;  while,  in 
older  countries.  Labor  is  abundant  and 
cheap,  as  also  are  Capital,  Machinery,  and 
all  tne  means  of  the  cheap  production  of 
Manu&ctured  &brics.  I  surely  need  not 
waste  words  to  show  that»  in  the  absence 
of  any  counteracting  polic^,  the  new  coun- 
try will  import  and  continue  to  import, 
lanrely  of  tne  mbrics  of  older  countries, 
ana  to  pay  for  them,  so  fiir  as  she  may, 
with  her  Agricultural  staples.    I  will  en<- 


deavor  to  show  hereafter  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this  lone  after  she  has  attained 
a  condition  to  manufacture  them  as  cheaplv 
for  herself,  even  regarding  the  m^mey  cost 
alone.  But  that  does  not  come  under  the 
present  head.*  The  whole  history  of  oar 
country,  and  especially  from  1782  to  '90, 
when  we  had  no  Tariff  and  scarcely  any 
Paper  Money, — ^proves  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  Currency  or  the  •internal 
condition  of  the  new  country,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  its  chief  supplies  from  the 
old, — ^larffe  or  small  accoroingto  its  mea- 
sure of  ability  to  pay  or  obtun  CTedit  for 
them ;  but  still,  putting  Duties  on  Imports 
out  of  the  question,  it  will  continue  to  bay 
its  Manufactures  abroad^  whether  in  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  inflation  or  depreadoiL 

I  now  advance  to  my 

PBOPoemoN  III.  It  is  injurious  to  the 
New  Country  thus  to  continue  dependent  for 
its  supplies  of  Clothing  and  Manufactur- 
ed Fabrics  on  the  Old. 

As  this  is  probably  the  point  on  which 
the  doctrines  of  Protection  first  come  di- 
rectly in  collision  with  those  of  Free  Trade, 
I  will  treat  it  more  deliberately,  and  en- 
deavor to  illustrate  and  demonstrate  it 

I  presume  I  need  not  waste  time  in 
showing  that  the  ruling  price  of  Grain  (as 
any  Manufacture)  in  a  region  whence  it  is 
considerably  exported,  will  be  its  price  at 
the  point  to  which  it  is  exported^  less  the 
cost  of  such  transportation.  For  instance: 
the  cost  of  transporting  Wheat  hither  fi^om 
large  grain-growing  sections  of  lUinois 
was  last  fall  sixty  cents ;  and.  New  York 
being  their  most  available  market  and  the 
price  here  ninety  cents,  the  marxet  there 
at  once  settled  at  thirty  cents.  As  this  ad- 
justment of  prices  resto  on  a  law  obvious, 
immutable  as  gravitation,  I  jpresume  I 
neeet  not  waste  words  in  establishing  it 

I  proceed^  then,  to  my  next  point  The 
average  price  of  Wheat  throughout  the 
world  is  something  less  than  one  dollar 
per  bushel ;  higher  where  the  consumption 
largely  excee(&  the  adjacent  production, 
lower  where  the  production  largely 
exceeds  the  immeoiate  consumption 
(I  put  out  of  view  in  this  statement  the 
ineaualitiee  created  by  Tariffs,  as  I  choose 
at  tnis  point  to  arsrue  the  question  on  the 
basis  or  universal  Free  Trade,  which  is  of 
course  the  basis  most  favorable  to  my  op- 
ponents). I  say,  then,  if  all  Tarifis  were 
abolished  to-morrow^  the  price  of  Wheat 
in  England — ^that  being  the  most  consider- 
able ultimate  market  of  surpluses,  and  the 
chief  supplier  of  our  manufactures — ^would 
govern  the  price  in  this  country,  while  it 
would  be  itself  governed  by  the  price  at 
which  that  staple  could  be  procured  in 
sufficiencv  from  other  grain-growing  re- 

f'ions.    Now,  Southern  Kussia  and  Central 
oland  produce  Wheat  for  exportation  at 
thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel ;  but  the 
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price  is  80  increased  by  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation that  at  DaDtzic  it  averages  some 
ninety  and  at  Odessa  some  eighty  cents  per 
l>nsheL  The  cost  of  importation  to  Eng- 
land &om  these  ports  being  ten  and  fifteen 
cents  respectively,  the  actual  coat  of  the 
article  in  Englano.  all  charges  paid,  and 
allowing  for  a  small  increase  of  price  con- 
sequent on  the  increased  demand,  would 
not  in  the  absence  of  all  Tarifib  whatever, 
exceed  6ne  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  bushel ; 
and  this  would  be  the  average  price  at 
Trhich  we  must  sell  it  in  England  m  order 
to  buy  thence  the  great  bulk  of  our  Manu- 
factures. I  think  no  man  will  dispute  or  seri- 
ously vary  this  calculation.  Neither  can  any 
reflecting  man  seriously  contend  that  we 
could  purchase  forty  or  fiftymillions'  worth 
or  more  of  Foreign  Manufactures  per  an- 
num, and  pay  for  them  in  additional  pro- 
ducts of  our  Slave  Labor — ^in  Cotton  and 
Tobacco.  The  consumption  of  these  arti- 
cles is  now  pressed  to  its  utmost  limits — 
that  of  Cotton  especially  is  borne  down  by 
the  immense  weight  of  the  crops  annually 
thrown  upon  it,  and  almost  constantly  on 
the  verge  of  a  glut.  If  we  are  to  buy  our 
Manuf^tures  principally  from  Europe,  we 
must  pay  for  the  additional  amount  mainly 
in  ttie  products  of  Northern  Agricultural 
industry, — ^that  is  universally  agreed  on. 
The  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether  we 
coula  obtain  them  abroad  cheaper — really 
and  positively  cheaper,  all  Tarifik  being 
abrogated — ^than  under  an  efficient  system 
of  Protection. 

Let  us  closely  scan  this  (question.  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana,  natural  grain-growing 
States,  need  cloths ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
all  tariff,  these  can  be  transported  to  them 
from  England  for  two  to  three  per  cent  of 
their  value.  It  follows,  then,  that,  in  order 
to  undersell  any  American  competition, 
the  British  manufacturer  need  only  put  his 
cloths  at  his  factory^rc  per  cent,  beiow  the 
wholesale  price  of  such  cloths  in  Illinois, 
in  order  to  command  the  American  market. 
That  is,  allowing  a  fair  broadcloth  to  be 
manufactured  in  or  near  Illinois  for  three 
dollars  and  a  quarter  per  yard,  cash  price, 
in  the  face  of  British  rivalry,  and  paying 
American  prices  for  materials  and  labor, 
the  British  manu£Bu;turer  has  only  to  make 
that  same  cloth  at  three  dollars  per  yard  in 
Leeds  or  Huddersfield,  and  he  can  de- 
cidedly undersell  his  American  rival,  and 
drive  him  out  of  the  market.  Mind,  I  do 
not  say  that  he  would  supply  the  Illinois 
market  at  that  price  after  the  American 
rivalrv  had  been  crushecl ;  I  know  he  wotUd 
not;  but,  so  long  as  any  serious  effort  to 
build  up  or  sustain  manu&ctures  in  this 
country  existed,  the  large  and  strong  Euro- 
pean ^tablishments  would  struggle  for  the 
additional  market  which  our  growing  and 

flenteous  country  so  invitingly  proffers, 
t  is  well  known  that  in  1816-16,  after  the 


close  of  the  last  war,  British  manufactures 
were  offered  for  sale  in  our  chief  markets 
at  the  rate  of  "pound  for  pound" — ^that  is, 
fabrics  of  which  the  first  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer was  $4.44  were  offered  in  Boston 
market  at  $3.38,  duty  paid.  This  was  not 
sacrifice — it  was  dictated  by  a  profound 
forecast.  Well  did  the  foreign  fabricants 
know  that  their  self-interest  dictated  the 
utter  overthrow,  at  whatever  cost,  of  the 
young  rivals  which  the  war  had  built  up 
m  this  country,  and  which  our  government 
and  a  majority  of  the  people  had  blindly 
or  indolently  abandoned  to  their  fate. 
William  Cobbett,  the  celebrated  radical, 
but  with  a  sturdy  English  heart,  boasted 
upon  his  first  return  to  England  that  he 
had  been  actively  engaged  here  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  his  country  by 
compassing  the  destruction  of  American 
manufactories  in  various  ways  which  he 
specified — "someHmes  (says  he)  by  Fire," 
We  all  know  that  great  sacrifices  are  often 
submitted  to  by  a  rich  and  long  established 
stage  owner,  steamboat  proprietor,  or  what- 
ever, to  break  down  a  young  and  compara- 
tively penniless  rival.  So  in  a  thousand 
instances,  especiallv  in  a  rivalry  for  so  large 
a  prize  as  the  snppl^^ing  with  manufiictures 
or  a  great  and  growing  nation.  But  I  here 
put  aside  all  <^culations  of  a  temporary 
sacrifice ;  I  suppose  merely  that  the  loreign 
manu&cturers  will  supply  our  grain  grow- 
ing states  with  cloths  at  a  trifling  profit  so 
lon^  as  they  encounter  American  rivalry ; 
ana  I  say  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  if 
it  cost  three  dollars  and  a  quarter  a  jacd 
to  make  a  fair  broadcloth  in  or  near  Illinois 
in  the  infancy  of  our  arts  and  a  like  article 
could  be  made  in  Europe  for  three  dollars, 
then  the  utter  destruction  of  the  American 
manufacture  is  inevitable.  The  foreign 
drives  it  out  of  the  market  and  its  maker 
into  bankruptcy ;  and  now  our  farmers,  in 
purchasing  their  cloths,  "  buy  where  ihey 
can  buy  cheapest,"  which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment of  firee  trade,  and  get  their 
cloth-  of  England  at  three  dollars  a  yard. 
I  maintain  tnat  this  would  not  last  a  year 
after  the  American  factories  had  been 
silenced — ^that  then  the  British  operator 
would  begin  to  tiiink  of  profits  as  well  as 
bare  cost  for  his  cloth,  and  to  adjust  his 
l^rices  so  as  to  recover  what  it  had  cost  him 
to  put  down  the  dangerous  competition. 
But  let  this  pass  for  the  present,  and  say 
the  foreign  cloth  is  sold  to  Illinois  for 
three  dollars  per  yard.  We  have  yet  to 
ascertain  how  much  she  has  gained  or  lost 
by  the  operation. 

This,  says  Free  Trade,  is  very  plain  and 
easy.  The  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic- 
suffice  to  measure  it.  She  has  bought  say 
a  million  yards  of  foreign  cloth  for  three 
dollars,  where  she  formerly  paid  three  and 
a  quarter  for  American ;  making  a  clear 
saviag  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
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But  not  80  fiut — ^we  haye  omitted  one 
important  element  of  the  calculation. 
We  have  yet  to  see  what  effect  the  pur- 
chase of  her  cloth  in  Europe,  aa  contrasted 
with  its  manu&ctttre  at  home,  will  have 
on  the  price  of  her  Agricultural  staples. 
We  have  seen  already  that,  in  case  she  is 
forced  to  sell  a  portion  of  her  surplus  pro- 
duct in  Europe,  the  price  of  that  surplus 
must  be  the  nrioe  which  can  be  procured 
for  it  in  Eneland,  less  the  cost  of  carrying 
it  there.  In  otiier  words:  the  average 
price  in  England  being  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents,  and  tiie  average  cost  of  bringing  it 
to  New  York  being  at  least  fifty  cents  and 
then  of  transporting  it  to  England  at  least 
twenty-five  more,  the  net  proceeds  to  Il- 
linois cannot  exceed  thirty-five  cents  per 
bushel.  I  need  not  more  than  state  so  ob- 
vious a  truth  as  that  the  price  at  which  the 
surplus  can  be  sold  governs  the  price  of 
the  whole  crop ;  nor,  indeed,  if  it  were 
possible  to  deny  this,  would  it  at  all  affect 
the  argument.  The  real  question  to  be  de- 
termined is,  not  whether  the  American  or 
the  British  manufacturers  will  furnish  the 
most  cloth  for  the  least  eash^  but  which 
will  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  Cloth 
for  the  least  Ghrain  in  Illinais,  Now  we 
have  seen  already  that  the  price  of  Grain 
at  any  point  where  it  is  readily  and  largely 
produced  is  governed  by  its  nearness  to  or 
remoteness  m>m  the  market  to  which  its 
surplus  tends,  and  the  least  favorable  mar- 
ket in  which  any  portion  of  it  must  be 
sold.  For  instance :  If  Illinois  produces 
a  surplus  of  five  million  bushels  of  Grain, 
and  can  sell  one  million  of  bushels  in  New 
York,  and  two  millions  in  New  England, 
and  another  million  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  for  the  fifth  million  is  compelled  to 
seek  a  market  in  England,  and  that,  beine 
the  remotest  point  at  which  she  sells,  and 
the  point  most  exposed  to  disadvantageous 
competition,  is  naturally  the  poorest  mar- 
ketj  that  forthest  and  lowest  market  to 
which  she  sends  her  surplus  will  govern,  to 
a  great  extent  if  not  absolutely,  the  price 
she  receives  for  the  whole  surplus.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  let  her  Cloths,  her 
wares,  be  manufiictured  in  her  midst,  or 
on  the  junctions  and  waterfalls  in  her  vi- 
cinity, thus  affording  an  immediate  market 
for  her  Grain,  and  now  the  average  price 
of  it  rises,  by  an  irresistible  law,  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  average  of  the  world.  Assum- 
ing that  average  to  be  one  dollar,  the  price 
in  Illinois,  making  allowance  for  the  fer- 
tility and  cheapness  of  her  soil,  could  not 
fall  below  an  average  of  seventy-five  cents. 
Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  periods 
when  her  consumption  of  Grain  has  been 
equal  to  her  production,  as  well  as  that  of 
otner  sections  where  the  same  has  been  the 
case,  proves  conclusively  that  the  average 
price  of  her  Wheat  would  exceed  that 
sum. 


I  We  are  now  ready  to  ealcidate  the  profit 
and  loss.  Illinois,  under  Free  Trade,  witli 
her  "  workshops  in  Europe/'  will  buy  Iter 
cloth  twenty-nve  cents  per  yard  Reaper, 
and  thus  make  a  nominal  saving  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUm  in  her 
year's  supply;  but,  she  thereby  compels 
herself  to  pay  for  it  in  Wheat  at  thirty- 
five  instead  of  seventy-five  cents  perbosn- 
el,  or  to  ffive  over  nine  and  one  third 
bushels  or  Wheat  for  every  yard  under 
Free  Trade,  instead  of  four  and  a  third 
under  a  system  of  Home  Production.  In 
other  worcls,  while  she  is  making  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  by  buying  her  Cloth 
**  where  she  can  buy  cheapest,"  she  is  los- 
ing nearly  Two  Millions  of  Dollars  on  the 
net  product  of  her  Grain.  The  atrikins;  of 
a  balance  between  her  profit  and  her  H)es 
is  certainly  not  a  difficulty  but  rather  an 
unpromising,  operation. 

Or,  let  us  state  the  result  in  another 
form  :  She  can  buy  her  cloth  a  little  cheap- 
er in  England, — Labor  beinr  there  lower. 
Machinery  more  perfect,  and  Capital  more 
abundant ;  but  in  order  to  pay  for  it,  Ae 
must  not  merely  sell  her  own  products  at  a 
correspondingly  low  price,  but  enough 
lower  to  overcome  the  cost  of  transporting 
them  firom  Illinois  to  England.  She  wfU 
frive  the  cloth-maker  in  England  less  Grain 
for  her  Cloth  than  she  would  give  to  the 
man  who  made  it  on  her  own  soil ;  but  for 
every  bushel  she  sends  him  in  payment 
for  his  fabric,  she  must  give  two  to  the 
wagoner,  boatman,  shipper,  and  fiictor  who 
transport  it  thither.  On  the  whole  product 
of  her  industry,  .two  thirds  is  tolleciout  hr 
carriers  and  hottd  out  hj  Inspectors,  until 
but  a  beggarly  remnant  is  left  to  aatisfy  the 
fabricator  of  her  goods. 

And  here  I  trust  I  have  made  obvious  to 
you  the  law  which  dooms  «ji  Agricuhuial 
Country  to  inevitable  and  ruinous  disad- 
vantage in  exchannng  its  staples  for  Manu- 
factures, and  involves  it  in  perpetual  and 
increasing  debt  and  dependence.  The/act, 
I  early  afluded  to ;  is  not  the  reason  now 
apparent  ?  It  is  not  that  Agricultund  com* 
munities  are  more  extravanint  or  less  in- 
dustrious than  those  in  which  Manu&ctures 
or  Commerce  preponderate, — it  is  because 
there  is  an  inevitable  disadvantage  to  Ag- 
riculture in  the  very  nature  of  all  distant 
exchanges.  Its  products  are  &r  more 
perishable  than  any  other ;  they  cannot  so 
well  await  a  future  demand ;  but  in  Oieir 
excessive  bulk  and  density  is  the  great  evil. 
We  have  seen  that,  while  ^e  English 
Manufacturer  can  send  his  &bric8  to  Illi- 
nois for  less  than  ^e  per  cent  on  their 
first  cost,  the  Illinois  fkrmer  must  pay  two 
hundred  per  cent  on  his  Ghrain  for  itatnmi>- 
portation  to  English  consumers.  In  other 
words :  the  English  manufiicturer  need 
only  produce  his  goods  five  per  cent  below 
the  American  to  drive  the  latter  out  of  the 
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IllinoUmarket,  the  Illinoiaaii  must  produce 
-wheat  for  one'third  of  ita  EngliBh  price  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  English  and  Po- 
U^^g«in-growerinBi™ingluun«.dShef- 

And  here  is  the  answer  to  that  scintil- 
lution  of  Free  Trade  wisdom  which  flashes 
out   in   wonder   that    Manufactures  are 
eternally  and  especially  in  want  of  Protect 
tion,  while  Agriculture  and  Commerce  need 
none.    The   assumption  is  fidse  in   any 
sense,— our   Commerce    and    Navigation 
csannot  live  without  Protection, — ^neverdid 
live  so, — hut  let  that  pass.    It  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  countnr  which  demands 
that  that  portion  of  its  Industry  which  is 
most  amosed  to  ruinous  foreif^n  .  rivalry 
ahould  be  cherished  and  sustained.    The 
wheat-grower,  the  grazier,  is  protected  by 
ocean  and  land ;  by  the  fact  that  no  foreign 
article  can  be  introduced  to  rival  his  ex- 
o^t  at  a  cost  for  transportatbn  of  some 
thirty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,   on  its 
value ;  while  our  Manufiftctures  can  be  in- 
undated by  foreign  competition  at  a  cost 
of  some  two  to  ten  per  cent    It  is  the 
grain-grower,  the  cattte-nuser,  who  is  pro- 
tected oy  a  duty  on  Foreign  Manufactures, 
quite  as  much  as  the  spinner  or  shoemar 
ker.    He  who  talks  of  Manufactures  being 
protected  and  nothing  else,  mi^ht  just  as 
sensibly  complain  that  we  fortify  Boston 
and  New  York  and  not  Pittsburg  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Again :  You  see  here  our  answer  to  those 
philosophers  who  modestly  tell  us  that 
their  views  are  liberal  and  enlightened, 
while  ours  are  benighted,  selfish,  and  un- 
'CJhrisUan.  They  teU  us  that  the  foreign 
)ctory-laborer  is  anxious  to  exchange 
',  ith  us  the  fruits  of  his  labor, — ^that  he 
ttks  us  to  give  him  of  our  surplus  of  grain 
for  the  cloth  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
cheaper  than  we  can  now  get  it,  while  we 
have  a  superabundance  ot  bre«d.  Now, 
putting  for  the  present  out  of  the  question 
the  fact  that,  though  our  Tariff  were 
abolished,  hi*  could  remain, — that  neither 
England,  nor  France,  nor  any  great  man- 
u&cturing  country,  would  receive  our 
Grain  untaxed  though  we  offered  so  to 
take  their  goods, — especially  the  fact  that 
^ey  never  did  so  take  of  us  while  we  were 
freely  taking  of  them, — we  kjj  to  them, 
"Sirs,  we  are  willing  to  take  Cloth  of  you 
for  Grain;  but  why  prefer  to  trade  at  a 
ruinous  disadvantage  to  both?  Why  should 
there  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  earth  be- 
tween him  who  makes  coats  and  him  who 
makes  bread,  the  one  for  the  other?  We 
are  willing  to  give  you  bread  for  clothes ; 
bat  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  our  bread  as  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  other  third  to  vou,  because  we  sincere- 
ly believe  it  needless  and  peatly  to  our 
aisadvantaffe.  We  are  wilbng  to  work  for 
and  buy  of  you,  but  not  to  support  the 


useless  and  crippling  activity  of  a  falsely 
directed  Commerce ;  not  to  contribute  by 
our  sweat  to, the  luxury  of  your  nobleis 
the  powei  of  vour  kings.  But  come  to  us, 
you  who  are  nonest,  peaceable,  and  indus- 
trious ;  bring  hither  ^our  machinery,  or,  if 
that  is  not  yours,  bring  out  your  sinews  ( 
and  we  will  aid  you  to  reproduce  the  im- 
plements of  vour  skill.  We  will  give  you 
more  bread  tor  your  cloth  here  than  you 
can  possibly  earn  for  it  where  you  are,  if 
you  will  but  come  among  us  and  aid  us  to 
sustain  the  policy  that  secures  steady  em- 
ployment and  a  fair  reward  to  Home  In- 
dustry. We  will  no  longer  aid  to  prolong 
your  existence  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation 
where  you  are ;  but  we  are  ready  to  share 
with  you  our  Plenty  and  our  Freedom 
here."  Such  is  the  answer  which  the  friends 
of  Protection  make  to  the  demand  and  the 
imputation ;  iudge  ye  whether  our  policy 
be  indeed  semsh,  un-Christian,  and  insane. 
I  proceed  now  to  set  forth  my 
Pbopobition  IY.  That  £!quilibrium 
betu>een  Agriculture,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce^  vfhich  we  need,  can  only  he  maiii- 
tained  by  means  of  Protective  Duties. 

You  will  have  seen  that  the  object  we 
seek  is  not  to  make  our  countnr  a  Manu* 
&cturer  for  other  nations,  but  for  herself, 
— ^not  to  make  her  the  baker  and  brewer 
and  tailor  of  other  people,  but  of  her  own 
household.  If  I  understand  at  all  the 
first  rudiments  of  National  Economy,  it  is 
best  for  each  and  all  nations  that  each 
should  mainly  fabricate  for  itself,  freely 
purchasing  of  others  all  such  staples  as  ite 
own  soil  or  climate  proves  ungenial  to. 
We  appreciate  quite  as  well  as  our 
opponents  the  impolicy  of  attempting  to 

Sow  coffee  in  Greenland  or  glaciers  in 
alabar, — to  extract  blood  from  a  turnip 
or  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  A  vast 
deal  of  wit  has  been  expended  on  our 
stupidity  by  our  acuter  adversaries,  but  it 
has  been  quite  thrown  away,  except  as  it 
has  excited  the  hollow  laughter  of  the 
ignorant  as  well  as  thoughtless.  All  this, 
however  sharply  pushed,  falls  wide  of  our 
true  position.  To  all  the  fine  words  we 
hear  about  '*  the  impossibility  of  counter- 
acting the  laws  of  Nature,"  "Trade  Beffu- 
lating  itself"  &c.,  &c.,  we  bow  with  uue 
deference,  and  wait  for  the  sage  to  resume 
his  argument;  What  we  do  affirm  is  thk^ 
thai  it  is  best  for  every  nation  to  make  ai 
home  all  those  articles  of  its  own  oonsump' 
tion  that  can  just  as  well — that  m,  with 
nearly  or  quite  as  little  labor^he  made  there 
M  anywhere  else.  We  say  it  is  not  wise,  it 
is  not  well,  to  send  to  France  for  boots,  to 
Germany  for  hose,  to  England  for  knives 
and  forks,  and  so  on ;  because  the  real  cost 
of  tiiem  would  be  less, — even  though  tibo 
nominal  price  should  be  slightly  more,-~ 
if  we  made  them  in  our  own  country : 
while  the  facility  of  paying  for  them  woiua 
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be  much  ereater.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
occasional  importation  of  choice  articles  to 
operate  as  specimens  and  incentives  to  oar 
own  artisans  to  improve  the  quality  and 
finish  of  their  workmanship, — ^where  the 
home  competition  does  not  avail  to  bring 
the  process  to  its  perfection,  as  it  often 
will.  In  such  cases,  the  rich  and  luxurious 
will  usually  be  the  buyers  of  these  choice 
articles,  and  can  afford  to  pay  a  good  duty. 
There  are  gentlemen  of  exixa  polish  in  our 
cities  and  villages  who  think  no  coat  j^ood 
enough  for  them  which  is  not  woven  in  an 
English  loom, — no  boot  adequately  trans- 
parent which  has  not  been  fashioned  by  a 
l^arisian  master.  I  quarrel  not  with  their 
taste:  I  only  say  that,  since  the  (Govern- 
ment must  have  Kevenue  and  the  American 
artisan  should  have  Protection,  I  am  glad 
it  is  so  fixed  that  these  gentlemen  snail 
contribute  handsomely  to  the  former,  and 
gratify  their  aspirations  with  the  least  pos- 
sible detriment  to  the  latter.  It  does  not 
invalidate  the  fact  nor  the  efficiency  of 
Protection  that  foreign  competition  with 
American  workmansnip  is  not  entirely 
shut  out.  It  is  the  general  result  which  is 
important,  and  not  the  exception.  Now, 
he  who  can  seriously  contend^  as  some 
have  seemed  to  do,  that  Protective  Duties 
do  not  aid  and  extend  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  articles  so  protected  might 
as  well  undertake  to  argue  the  sun  out  of 
the  heavens  at  mid-day.  All  experience, 
all  common  sense,  condemn  him.  Do  we 
not  know  that  our  Manufactures  first  shot 
op  under  the  stringent  Protection  of  the 
Embargo  and  War?  that  they  withered 
and  crumbled  under  the  comparative  Free 
Trade  of  the  few  succeeding  years  ?  that 
they  were  revived  and  extended  by  the 
Tari&  of  1824  and  '28  ?  Do  we  not  know 
that  Germany,  crippled  bv  British  policy, 
which  inundated  her  with  goods  yet  ex- 
cluded her  grain  and  timber,  was  driven, 
vears  since^  to  the  establishment  of  her 
"  Zoll-Verein  "  or  Tariff  Union, — ^a  mea- 
sure of  careful  and  stringent  Protection, 
under  which  Manufactures  have  grown  up 
and  flourished  through  all  her  many 
States?  She  has  adhered  steadily,  firmly, 
to  her  Protective  Policy,  while  we  have 
faltered  and  oscillated;  and  what  is  the 
result?  She  has  created  and  established 
her  Manu&ctures ;  and  in  doing  so  has 
vastly  increased  her  wealth  and  augmented 
the  reward  of  her  industry.  Her  public 
sentiment,  as  expressed  through  its  thou- 
sand channels,  is  almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  Protective  Policy ;  and  now, 
when  England,  finding  at  length  that  her 
cupidity  has  overreached  itself,— that  she 
cannot  supply  the  Grermans  with  clothes 
refuse  to  buy  their  bread, — talks  of  relax- 
ing her  Corn-Laws  in  order  to  coax  back 
her  ancient  and  profitable  customer,  the 
answer  is,  "  No ;  it  is  now  too  late.    We 


have  built  up  Home  Manufactoies  in  r** 
polling  your  rapacity, — ^we  cannot  destroj 
them  at  your  caprice.  What  guarantee 
have  we  that,  should  we  accede  ta  yonr 
terms,  you  would  not  return  aj^ain  to  your 
policy  of  taking  all  and  giving  none  so 
soon  as  our  fairies  had  crumbled  into 
ruin  ?  Besides,  we  have  found  that  we  csa 
make  cheaper — really  cheaper — than  we 
were  able  to  buy, — can  pay  better  wages  to 
our  laborers,  and  secure  a  better  and 
steadier  market  for  our  products.  We  are 
content  to  abide  in  the  position  to  which 
you  have  driven  us.    Pass  on ! " 

But  this  is  not  the  sentiment  of  Qenaany 
alone.    All  Europe  acts  on  the  princi^e 
of  self-protection;  because  all  Europe  sees 
its  benefits.  The  British  journals  complain 
that,  though  they  have  made  a  show  of  re- 
laxation in  their  own  Tariff  and  their  Pre- 
mier has  made  a  Free  Trade  speech  in  Par- 
liamenty  the  chaff  has  caught  no  birds;  InU 
six  hostile  Tariffs — ^aU  Protective  in  th^r 
character,  and  all  aimed  at  the  supremacy 
of  Britisn   Manufactures — ^were   enacted 
within  the  year  1842.    And  thus,  whUe 
schoolmen  plausibly  talk  of  the  adoption 
and  spread  of  Free  Trade  principles,  and 
their  rapid  advances  to  speedy  ascendency^ 
the  practical  man  knows  that  the  truth  u 
otherwise,   and    that  many   years   must 
elapse  before  the  great  Colossus  of  Manu- 
facturing monopoly  will  find  another  Por- 
tugal to  drain  of  her  life-blood  under  the 
delusive  pretence  of  a  commercial  recip- 
rocity.   And,  while  Britain  continues  to 
pour  forth  her  specious  treatises  on  Politi*" 
cal  Economy,  proving  Protection  a  mistake 
and  an  impossibility  through  her  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Beports  and  Speeches  in  Praise  of 
Free  Trade,  the  shrewa  statesmen  of  other 
nations  humor  the  joke  with  ail  possible 

fravity,  and  pass  it  on  to  the  next  neigh- 
or ;  yet  all  the  time  take  care  of  their  own 
intearests,  just  as  though  Adam  Smith  had 
never  speculated  nor  Peel  soberly  expati- 
ate^ on  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade^  look- 
ing round  occasionally  with  a  curious  in- 
terest to  see  whether  anybody  was  really 
taken  in  by  it. 

I  have  partly  anticipated,  yet  I  will  state 
distinctly,  my 

Propobitioii^  V.  Protection  is  necessary 
and  proper  to  sustain  as  well  as  to  ereaU  a 
beneficent  adjustment  of  our  National  In* 
dustry, 

'^Why  can^t  our  Manufacturers  go  alone?*' 
petulantly  asks  a  Free-Trader;  ''  they  have 
had  Protection  long  enough.  They  ought 
not  to  need  it  any  more."  To  this  I  answer 
that,  if  Manufactures  were  protected  as  a 
matter  of  special  bountr  or  fiivor  to  the 
Manufacturers,  a  single  aay  were  too  long. 
I  would  not  consent  tbat  they  should  be 
sustained  one  day  longer  than  the  interests 
of  t^e  whole  Country  required.  I  think 
you  have  already  seen  that^  not  for  the 
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sake  of  Mana&ctaren,  but  for  the  sake  of 
all  Prodactive  Labor,  should  Protectioii  be 
affi>rded.  K  I  have  been  intelligible,  you 
will  have  seen  ^lat  the  purpose  and  essence 
of  Protection  is  Labob-Sa vino,— the 
makinff  two  blades  of  mss  grow  instead  of 
one.  This  it  does  by  planting  the  Man- 
nfiustorer  as  nearly  as  may  be  oy  the  side 
of  the  Farmer ''  as  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed 
it,  and  thereoy  secoring  to  the  latter  a 
market  for  which  he  had  looked  to  £uroi>e 
in  rain.  Now,  the  market  of  ^he  latter  is 
certain  as  the  recurrence  of  appetite :  but 
that  is  not  all.  The  Farmer  and  the  Man- 
tt&cturer,  being  yirtually  neighbors,  will 
interchange  their  productions  directly,  or 
with  but  one  intermediate,  instead  of  send- 
ing them  reciprocally  across  half  a  conti- 
nent and  a  broad  ocean,  through  the  hands 
of  many  holders,  until  the  toll  taken  out 
by  one  after  another  has  exceeded  what  re- 
mains of  the  grist.  ''Dear-bought  and 
fitf-fetched "  is  an  old  maxim,  containing 
more  essetUial  truth  than  many  a  chapter 
hf  a  modem  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. Under  the  Protective  policy,  instead 
of  having  one  thousand  men  making  Cloth 
ia  one  hemisphere,  and  an  equal  number 
raising  Grain  in  the  other,  with  three 
thousand  &ctitiously  employed  in  trans- 
porting and  interchanging  these  products, 
we  have  over  two  thousand  proaucers  of 
Oraii^  and  as  many  of  Cloth,  leaving  far 
too  little  employment  for  one  thousand  in 
making  the  exchanges  between  them.  This 
consequence  ia  inevitable;  although  the 
prodaction  on  either  side  is  not  confined  to 
the  very  choicest  locations,  the  total  prod- 
uct of  tiieir  labor  is  twice  as  much  as  for- 
merly. In  other  words,  there  is  a  double 
quantity  of  food,  clothing,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life,  to  be  shared 
among  the  producers  of  wealth,  simply 
from  uie  diminution  of  the  number  of  non- 
producers.  If  all  the  men  now  enrolled  in 
Armies  and  Navies  were  advantageously 
employed  in  Productive  Labor,  there  would 
doubtless  be  a  larger  dividend  of  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life  for  all,  because  more 
to  be  divided  than  now  and  no  greater 
number  to  receive  it;  just  so  in  the  case 
before  us.  Every  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed in  needless  Transportation  and  in 
mctitious  Commerce  are  so  many  subtract- 
ed from  the  great  body  of  Producers,  from 
the  proceeds  of  whose  labor  all  must  be 
subsisted.  The  dividend  for  each  must^  of 
course,  be  governed  by  the  magn:^*de  of 
the  quotient. 

But,  if  this  be  so  advantageous,  it  is 
queried,  why  is  any  legislation  necessary? 
Why  would  not  all  voluntarily  see  and 
embrace  it?  I  answer,  because  the  ap- 
parent individual  advantage  is  often  to  be 
pursued  by  a  course  directly  adverse  to  the 
general  wel&re.  We  know  that  Free  Trade 
the   contrary  of  this;   maintain* 


ingthat^  if  every  man  pursues  that  course 
most  conducive  to  his  individual  interest, 
the  general  pood  will  thereby  be  most  cer- 
tainly and  signally  promoted..  But,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  glaring  exceptions  to  this 
law  which  crowd  our  statute-books  with 
iniunctions  and  penalties,  we  are  every- 
wnere  met  with  pointed  contradictions  of 
its  assumption,  wnich  hallows  and  blesses 
the  pursuits  of  the  gambler,  the  distiller, 
and  the  libertine,  making  the  usurer  a 
saint  and  the  swindler  a  hero.  Adam 
Smith  himself  admits  that  there  are  avo- 
cations which  enrich  the  individual  but 
impoverish  the  community.  So  in  the 
case  before  us.  A  B  is  a  farmer  in  Illi- 
nois, and  has  much  grain  to  sell  or  ex- 
change for  goods.  But,  while  it  is  demon- 
strable that,  if  cdl  the  manu&ctures  con- 
sumed in  Illinois  were  produced  there,  the 
price  of  grain  must  rise  nearly  to  the 
average  of  the  world,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  A  B'a  tingle  act,  in  buying  and  consum- 
ing American  cloth,  will  not  raise  the 
price  of  grain  generally,  nor  of  his  ^in. 
It  will  not  perceptibly  affect  the  price  of 
grain  at  all.  A  solemn  compact  of  the 
whole  community  to  use  only  American 
fabrics  would  have  some  effect ;  but  this 
could  never  be  established,  or  never  en- 
forced. A  few  Free-Traders  standing  out, 
selling  their  grain  at  any  advance  which 
might  accrue,  and  buying  ''where  they 
could  buy  cheapest,"  would  induce  one 
after  anotner  to  look  out  for  No.  1.  and  let 
the  public  interests  take  care  of  them- 
selves: so  the  whole  compact  would  fall  to 
pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand.  Many  a  one 
would  say,  "  Why  should  I  aid  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  Proauce  ?  I  am  only  a  eon- 
turner  of  it," — not  realizing  or  caring  for 
the  interest  of  the  community,  even  though 
it  less  palpably  involved  his  own ;  and 
that  would  DC  an  end.  Granted  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  encourage  and  prefer  Home  Pro- 
duction and  Manufacture,  a  Tariff  is  the  ob- . 
vious  wa^,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  it  can 
be  effectively  and  certainly  accomplished. 

But  why  is  a  Tariff  necessair  after  Manu- 
factures are  once  established?  "  You  say," 
says  a  Free-Trader,  "  that  you  can  Manu- 
&cture  cheaper  if  Protected  than  we  can 
buy  abroad :  then  why  not  do  it  without 
Protection,  and  save  all  trouble?"  Let 
me  answer  this  cavil : — 

I  will  suppose  that  the  Manufactures  of 
this  Country  amount  in  value  to  One 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  per  annum, 
and  those  of  Great  Britain  to  Three  Hun- 
dred Millions.  Let  us  suppose  also  that, 
under  an  efficient  Protective  Tariff,  ours  are 
produced  five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  those 
of  England,  and  that  our  own  markets  are 
supplied  entirely  from  the  Home  Product. 
But  at  the  end  of  this  year  1843,  we, — 
concluding  that  our  Manufactures  have 
been  protected  long  enough  and  ought 
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now  to  go  alone, — ^repeal  absolately  our 
Tariff,  and  commit  our  great  interests 
thoroughly  to  the  guidance  of  "Free 
Trade.  Well:  at  this  veir  time  the 
British  Manufacturers,  on  making  up  the 
account  and  review  of  their  year's  Business, 
find  that  they  have  manuuictured  goods 
costing  them  Three  Hundred  Millions,  as 
aforesaid,  and  have  sold  to  just  about  that 
amount,  leaving  a  residue  or  surplus  on 
hand  of  Fifteen  or  Twenty  Millions^  worth. 
These  are  to  be  sold ;  and  their  net  pro- 
ceeds will  constitute  the  interest  on  their 
capital  and  the  profit  on  their  year's  busi- 
ness. But  where  shall  they  be  sold  ?  If 
crowded  on  the  Home  or  their  established 
Foreign  Markets,  they  will  glut  and  de> 
press  those  markets,  causing  a  g^eral  de- 
cline of  prices  and  a  heavy  loss,  not  mere- 
ly on  this  quantity  of  goods,  out  on  the 
whole  of  their  next  year's  business.  They 
know  better  than  to  do  any  such  thing. 
Instead  of  it,  they  say,  "Here  is  the 
American  Market  just  thrown  open  to  us 
by  a  repeal  of  their  Tariff:  let  us  send 
thither  our  suiplus,  and  sell  it  for  what  it 
will  fetch."  Tney  ship  it  over  according- 
ly, and  in  two  or  three  weeks  it  is  rattling 
off  through  our  auction  stores,  at  prices 
first  five,  then  ten,  fifi»en,  twenty,  and 
down  to  thirty  per  cent  below  our  pre- 
vious rates,  i^verv  jobber  and  dealer  is 
tickled  with  the  idea  of  buying  goods  of 
novel  patterns  so  wonderfiilly  cheap ;  and 
the  sale  proceeds  briskly,  though,  at  con- 
stantly declining  prices,  till  the  whole 
stock  is  disposed  of  and  our  market  is 
gorfi;ed  to  repletion. 

Now,  the  British  manufacturers  may  not 
have  received  for  the  whole  Twenty  Mil- 
lions' worth  of  Gk>ods  over  Fourteen  or 
Fifteen  Millions ;  but  what  of  it?  What- 
ever it  may  be  is  clear  profit  on  their  year's 
business  in  cash  or  its  full  equivalent  All 
their  established  markets  are  kept  clear 
and  eager ;  and  they  can  now  go  on  vigor- 
ously and  profitably  with  the  business  of 
the  new  year.    But  more:  they  have  crip- 

Eled  an  active  and  growing  rival;  thev 
ave  opened  a  new  market,  which  shall 
erelong  be  theirs  also. 

Let  us  now  look  at  our  side  of  the  ques- 
tion:— 

The  American  Mano&cturers  have  also 
a  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  they  come 
into  our  market  to  dispose  of  them.  But 
they  suddenly  find  that  market  forestalled 
andf  depressed  b^  rival  &brics  of  attractive 
novelty,  and  selling  in  profusion  at  prices 
which  rapidly  run  down  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  oelow  cost  What  are  they  to  do? 
They  cannot  force  sales  at  any  price  not 
utterly  ruinous ;  there  is  no  demand  at  any 
rate.  They  cannot  retaliate  upon  England 
the  mischief  they  must  suffer, — ^her  Tariff 
forbids;  and  the  other  markets  of  the 
world  are  fiilly  supplied,  and  will  bear  but 


a  limited  pressure.  The  findgn  inlliix  baa 
created  a  scarcity  of  money  as  well  as  a 
plethora  of  goods.  Specie  has  largely  beat 
exported  in  payment  which  has  compelled 
the  Banks  to  contract  and  deny  loana. 
Still,  their  obligations  must  be  met ;  if  ikm 
cannot  make  sales,  the  Sheriff  will,  and 
must  It  is  not  merelv  their  suiplus,  but 
their  whole  product,  which  has  been  de- 
preciated and  made  unavailable  at  a  blow. 
The  end  ia  easily  foreseen :  oar  ManufiiMB- 
turers  become  bankrupt  and  are  broken 
up;  their  works  are  brou^t  to  a  dead 
stand;  the  Laborers  therein,  after  q>eBd- 
inf^  months  in  constrained  idleness,  are 
driven  by  famine  into  the  Western  wilder- 
ness, or  into  lees  productive  and  len  eon- 
Senial  vocations ;  their  acquired  skill  and 
exterity ,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  their  time, 
are  a  dead  loss  to  themselves  and  ^e  oom« 
munity ;  and  we  commence  the  slow  and 
toilsome  process  of  rebuilding  aiul  rear- 
ran^ng  our  indnstiy  on  the  onendded  or 
Agricultural  basis.  Such  is  the  process 
which  we  have  nndeigone  twice  aimdy. 
How  many  repetitions  shidl  satlaly  us? 

Now,  will  any  man  sravelv  aigne  Ihat 
we  have  made  Five  or  &x  Millions  by  tfajs 
cheap  purchase  of  British  goods, — by  ''buy* 
ing  where  we  could  buy  cheap^t  T ''  Will 
he  not  see  that,  though  the  price  waa  low^ 
the  east  is  very  great?  But  the  apparent 
saving  is  doubly  deceptive ;  for  the  BritiBh 
maniuacturers,  having  utterly  crushed 
their  American  rivab  oy  one  or  two  opo^ 
ations  of  this  kind,  soon  find  here  a  niar> 
ket,  not  for  a  beggarly  surplus  of  Fifteen 
or  TwentjT  Millions,  but  they  have  now  a 
demand  H>r  the  amount  of  our  whole  con 
sumption,  which,  maldng  allowance  fi 
our  diminished  ability  to  pay,  vrould  prol 
abl^  still  reach  Fifiy  Millions  per  annum. 
This  increased  demand  would  soon  pro- 
duce activity  and  buoyancy  in  the  genml 
market;  and  now  the  fi>reign  Mannlbe- 
turers  would  say  in  their  conauHatioiM, 
''We  have  sold  some  miUiona'  worth  of 
goods  to  America  for  less  than  coet,  in 
order  to  obtain  control  of  that  market; 
now  we  have  it,  and  must  retrieve  our 
losses^" — and  they  would  retrieve  them, 
with  interest  They  would  have  a  peiieel 
right  to  do  so.  I  hope  no  man  has  under- 
stood me  as  implying  any  infringement  of 
the  dictates  of  noneetv  on  their  part,  stall 
less  of  the  laws  of  trade.  They  haye  a  per- 
fect right  to  sell  goods  in  our  markets  on 
such  terms  as  we  prescribe  and  they  can 
afford ;  it  is  10^  who  set  up  our  own  vital 
interests  to  be  bowled  down  by  their  rival- 
ry, who  are  alone  to  be  blamed. 

Who  does  not  see  that  this  sendkig  oat 
our  great  Industrial  Interests  unarmed 
and  unshielded  to  battle  against  the  mail- 
clad  lesions  opposed  to  them  in  the  bi&ul 
of  Trade  is  to  insure  their  destruetioff  ?  & 
were  just  as  wise  to  aqr  tiiat^  because  ooi 
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people  an  bntTe.  therefore  thegr  shall  repel 
any  invader  witnoat  fire-arms,  as  to  say 
that  the  reetrictions  of  other  nations  ought 
not  to  be  opposed  by  us  because  oar  arti- 
sans are  skunil  and  our  manufactures  have 
made  great  adyances.  The  very  fact  that 
our  manu&Qtures  are  greatly  extended  and 
improved  is  the  strong  reason  why  thev 
should  not  be  exposed  to  destruction.  If 
they  were  of  no  amount  or  value,  their 
loss  would  be  less  disastrous ;  but  now  the 
Five  or  Six  Millions  we  should  make  on 
the  cheaper  importation  of  goods  would 
cost  us  One  Hundred  Millions  in  the  de- 
struction of  Manufacturing  Property  alone. 
Yet  this  is  but  an  item  of  our  damage. 
The  manufiicturing  classes  feel  the  first 
effect  of  the  blow,  but  it  would  paralyze 
every  muscle  of  socie^.  One  nundred 
thousand  artisans  and  laborers,  discharged 
from  our  ruined  factories,  after  being  some 
time  out  of  employment,  at  a  waste  of  mil- 
lions of  the  National  wealth,  are  at  last 
driven  by  fi&mine  to  engajB;e  in  other 
avooations,--of  course  with  inferior  skill 
and  at  an  inferior  price.  The  farmer, 
gardener,  grocer,  lose  them  as  customers  to 
meet  them  as  rivals.  They  crowd  the  la- 
bor-markets of  those  branches  of  industry 
which  we  are  still  oermitted  to  pursue,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  demand  for  their  pro- 
ducts has  f&llen  off,  and  the  price  is  rapidly 
declining.  The  r^mlt  is  just  what  we  nave 
seen  in  a  former  instance:  all  that  any 
man  may  make  by  buying  Foreign  goods 
cheap,  he  loses  ten  times  over  by  the  de- 
cline of  his  own  property,  product,  or  la- 
bor ;  while  to  nine- tenths  of  the  whole 
people  the  result  is  unmixed  calamity. 
The  disastrous  consequences  to  a  nation  of 
the  mere  derangement  and  paralysis  of  its 
Industry  which  must  follow  the  breaking 
down  01  any  of  its  gpreat  Producing  Inter- 
ests have  never  vet  been  sufficiently  esti- 
mated. Free  Trade,  indeed,  assures  us 
that  every  person  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  one  place  or  capacity  has  om^  to 
choose  another ;  but  almost  every  working- 
man  knows  from  experience  that  such  is 
not  the  fiEu^,~«that  the  loss  of  situation 
through  the  fidlure  of  his  business  is  oiten- 
er  a  sore  calamitjr.  I  know  a  worthy  cit- 
isen  who  spent  six  years  in  learning  the 
trade  of  a  hatter,  which  he  had  just  perfect- 
ed in  1798,  when  an  immense  importation 
of  foreign  hats  utterly  paralyzed  the  man- 
u&ctnre  in  this  country.  He  traveled  and 
sought  for  months,  but  could  find  no  em- 
ployment at  any  price,  and  at  last  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  founa  work  in  some  ouier  ca- 
pacity, and  has  never  made  a  hat  since. 
He  kves  yet,  and  now  comfortably^  for  he 
is  industrious  and  frugal ;  but  the  six  years 
he  gave  to  learn  his  trade  were  utterly  lost 
to  him,^ost  for  the  want  of  adequate  and 
st^uly  Protection  to  Home  Industry.  I 
insist  that  the  Government  has  £uled  of 


discharging  its  proper  and  rightftil  duty  to 
that  citizen  ana  to  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  suffered  firom  like 
causes.  I  insist  that,  if  the  (Government 
had  permitted  without  complaint  a  foreign 
force  to  land  on  our  shores  and  plunder 
that  man's  house  of  the  savings  of  <«ix 
years  of  fiuthfnl  industry,  the  neglect  of 
duty  would  not  have  been  more  flagrant. 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  One  Thousand  Millions  of 
Dollars  poorer  at  this  moment  than  they 
would  have  been  had  their  entire  Produc- 
tive Industry  been  constantly  protected,  on 
the  principles  I  have  laid  down,  from  the 
formation  of  the  Government  till  now.  The 
steadiness  of  employment  and  of  recom- 
pense thus  secured,  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  constrained  idleness,  and  the  more 
efficient  application  of  the  labor  actually 
performed,  would  have  vastly  increased 
the  product, — ^would  have  improved  and 
beautified  the  whole  face  of  the  country; 
and  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  advantages 
thence  accruing  would  alone  have  been 
inestimable.  A  season  of  suspension  of 
labor  in  a  community  is  usually  one  of  ag- 
gravated dissipation,  drunkenness,  and 
crime. 

But  let  me  more  clearly*  illustrate  the 
effect  of  foreign  competition  in  raisinff 
prices  to  the  consumer.  To  do  this,  I  win 
take  my  own  calling  for  an  example,  be- 
cause I  understand  that  best;  though  any 
of  you  can  apply  the  principle  to  that  with 
wMch  he  may  be  better  acquainted.  I  am 
a  publisher  of  newspapers,  and  suppose  I 
afford  them  at  a  cheap  rate.  But  tne  abil- 
ity to  maintain  that  cheapness  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  I  can  certainly  sell  a  large 
edition  dail^,  so  that  no  part  of  that  edition 
shall  remain  a  dead  loss  on  my  hands. 
Now,  if  there  were  an  active  and  formid- 
able Foroi^  competition  in  newspapers,-— 
if  the  edition  which  I  printed  during  the 
night  were  frequently  rendered  unsalable  by 
the  arrival  of  a  foreign  ship  freighted  with 
newspapers  early  in  the  morning, — the  pre- 
sent rates  could  not  be  continued :  the  price 
must  be  increased  or  the  auality  would  de- 
cline. I  presume  this  holds  equally  good 
of  the  production  of  calicoes,  glass,  and 
penknives  as  of  newspapers,  though  it  may 
be  somewhat  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
article  to  which  it  is  applied.  That  it  does 
hold  true  of  sheetings,  nails,  and  thou- 
sands of  articles,  is  abundantly  notorious. 

I  have  not  burdened  you  with  statistics, 
—you  know  they  are  the  reliance,  the  strong- 
hold, of  the  cause  of  Protection,  and  that 
we  can  produce  them  by  acres.  My  aim 
has  been  to  exhibit  not  mere  collections  of 
facts,  however  pertinent  and  foreible,  but 
the  law9  on  which  those  frtcts  are  based, — 
not  the  immediate  manifostation,  but  the 
ever-living  neoesdty  from  which  it  springs. 
The  contemplation  of  these  laws  assures 
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me  that  those  artideB  which  are  supplied 
to  us  by  Home  Production  alone  are  rela- 
tively cheaper  than  those  which  are  rivalled 
and  competed  with  from  abroad.  And  I 
am  equally  confident  that  the  shutting  out 
of  Foreign  competition  from  our  markets 
for  other  articles  of  general  necessity  and 
liberal  consumption  which  can  be  made 
here  with  as  little  labor  as  anywhere  would 
be  followed  bv  a  corresponding  result, — a 
reduction  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  at 
the  same  time  with  increased  employment 
and  reward  to  our  Producing  Classes. 
^  But)  Mr.  President,  were  this  only  on  one 
side  true, — ^were  it  certain  that  the  price  of 
the  Home  product  would  be  permanently 
hiffher  than  that  of  the  Forei^,  I  should 
still  insist  on  efficient  Protection,  and  for 
reasons  I  have  sufficiently  shown.  Grant 
that  a  British  cloth  costs  but  $3  per  yard, 
and  a  corresponding  American  fiBLoric  94, 1 
still  hold  that  the  latter  would  be  decided- 
ly the  cheaper  for  us.  The  Fuel,  Timber, 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  &c,  which  make  up  so 
large  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Home  pro- 
duct)  would  be  rendered  comparatively 
valueless  by  having  our  workshops  in  Eu- 
rope. I  look  not  so  much  to  the  nominal 
pnce  as  to  the  comparative  &cility  of  pay- 
ment. And,  where  cheapness  is  only  to  be 
attained  by  a  depression  of  the  wi^es  of 
Labor  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euro- 
pean standard,  I  prefer  that  it  should  be 
dispensed  with.  One  thing  must  answer 
to  another ;  and  I  hold  that  the  fcurmers  of 
this  country  can  better  afford,  as  a  mat- 
tor  of  pecuniary  advantage,  to  pay  a  good 
price  tor  manufactured  articles  than  to  ob- 
tain them  lower  through  the  depression  and 
inadequacy  of  the  wages  of  the  artisan  and 
laborer. 

You  will  understand  me,  then,  to  be  ut- 
terly hostile  to  that  idol  of  Free  Trade 
woi^p,  known  as  Free  or  unlimited  Com- 
petition. The  sands  of  my  hour  are  run- 
ning low^  and  I  cannot  ask  time  to  ex- 
amine this  topic  more  closely ;  vet  I  am 
confident  I  could  show  that  this  Free 
(Competition  is  a  most  delusive  and  dan- 
gerous element  of  Political  Economy.  Bear 
with  a  brief  illustration :  At  this  moment, 
common  shirts  are  made  in  London  at  the 
incredibly  low  price  of  three  cents  per  pair. 
Should  we  admit  these  articles  free  ofauty 
and  buy  them  because  they  are  so  cheap  ? 
Free  trade  says  Yes;  but  I  say  No !  Sound 
Policy  as  well  as  Humanity  rorbids  it  By 
admitting  them,  we  simply  reduce  a  large 
and  worthy  and  suffering  class  of  our  pop- 
ulation from  the  ability  they  now  possess 
of  procuring  a  bare  suosistence  by  their 
labor  to  unavoidable  destitution  and  pau- 
perism. They  must  now  subsist  upon  the 
charity  of  relatives  or  of  the  community, 
— unless  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the  de- 
moniac doctrine  of  the  Free  Trade  philos- 
opher Malthus,  that  the  dependent  Poor 


ought  to  be  rigorously  st«rved  to  deatb. 
Then  what  have  we  gained  by  getting  theee 
articles  so  exorbitantly  cheap?  or,  rather, 
what  have  we  not  lost?  The  labor  which 
formerly  produced  them  is  mainly  struck 
out  of  existence;  the  poor  widows  and 
seamstresses  among  us  must  still  have  a 
subsistence;  and  the  imported  garments 
must  be  paid  for :  where  are  the  profits  of 
our  speculation? 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of 
the  case.  The  labor  which  we  have  here 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  cheap 
importation  of  this  article  is  now  ready  to 
be  employed  again  at  any  price, — if  not 
one  that  will  afford  bread  and  straw,  then 
it  must  accept  one  that  will  produce  pota- 
toes and  ruobish ;  and  with  the  product 
some  Free-Trader  proceeds  to  breax  down 
the  price  and  destroy  the  reward  of  similar 
labor  in  some  other  portion  of  the  eartli. 
And  thus  each  depression  of  wages  pro- 
duces another,  and  that  a  third,  ami  so  on, 
making  the  circuit  of  the  globe, — the  a£^ 
gravated  necessities  of  the  Poor  acting  and 
reacting  upon  each  other,  increasing  the 
omnipotence  of  Capital  and  deepening  the 
dependence  of  Labor,  swelling  and  pam- 
pering a  bloated  and  factitious  Commerce, 
grinding  down  and  grinding  down  the  des- 
titute, until  Malthus's  remedy  for  Poverty 
shall  become  a  grateful  specific,  and,  amid 
the  splendors  and  luxuries  of  an  all-de- 
vouring Commercial  Feudalism,  the  squalid 
and  &mished  Millions,  its  dependants  and 
victims,  shall  welcome  death  as  a  delivers 
from  their  sufferings  and  despair. 

I  wish  time  permitted  me  to  give  a  hasty 

glance  over  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of 
^e  Free  Trade  sophists,  who  esteem  them- 
selves the  Political  Economists,  christen 
their  own  views  liberal  and  enlightened, 
and  complacently  put  ours  aside  as  be- 
nighted and  barbarous.  I  should  delight 
to  show  you  how  they  mingle  subtle  fallacy 
with  obvious  truth,  how  they  reason 
acutely  from  assumed  premises^  which,  be- 
ing mistaken  or  incomplete,  lead  to  mlse 
and  often  absurd  conclusions, — how  they 
contradict  and  confound  each  other,  and 
often,  from  Adam  Bmith,  their  patriarch, 
down  to  McCulloch  and  Bicardo,  either 
make  admissions  which  undermine  their 
whole  fabric,  or  confess  themselves  igno- 
rant or  in  the  dark  on  points  the  most  vital 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  great 
subject  tiiey  profess  to  have  reduced  to  a 
Science.  Yet  even  Adam  Smith  himself 
expressly  approves  and  justifies  the  British 
Navigation  Act,  the  most  aggressively  Pro- 
tective measure  ever  enacted, — a  measure 
which,  not  being  understood  and  season- 
ably counteracted  by  other  nations^hanged 
for  centuries  the  destinies  of  the  World, — 
which  silently  sapi>ed  and  overthrew  the 
Commercial  and  Po^litical  greatness  of  Hol- 
lands—which silenced  the  thunder  of  Van 
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Tromp,  and  swept  the  broom  from  his 
mast-iiead.  But  I  must  not  detain  you 
longer.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  judge  of  this 
matter  by  authority,  but  from  facts  which 
come  home  to  your  reason  and  your  daily 
experience,  'fhere  is  not  an  observing 
and  strong-minded  mechanic  in  our  city 
who  could  not  set  any  one  of  these  Doctors 
of  the  Law  right  on  essential  points.  I  beg 
you  to  consider  how  few  great  practical 
Statesmen  they  have  ever  been  able  to  win 
to  their  standard, — I  might  almost  say 
none;  for  Huskisson  was  but  a  nominal 
disciple,  and  expressly  contravened  their 
whole  system  upon  an  attempt  to  apply  it 
to  the  dom  Laws ;  and  Calhoun  is  but  a 
Free-Trader  by  location,  and  has  never 
jret  answer^  his  own  powerful  arguments 
in  behalf  of  Proteclaon.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  point  ;^on  to  the  long  array  of  mighty 
names  which  have  illustrated  the  annals  of 
Statesmanship  of  modem  times,—to 
Chatham,  William  Pitt,  and  the  Great 
Frederick  of  Prussia;  to  the  whole  array 
of  memorable  French  Statesmen,  including 
Napoleon  the  first  of  them  all ;  to  our  own 
Washikotok,  Hamilton,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison;  to  our  two  Clintons, 
Tompkins,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eagle- 
eyed  and  genial-hearted  livino  master- 
spirit [Henry  Clay]  of  our  time.  The  opin- 
ions and  the  ar^ments  of  all  these  are  on 
record ;  it  is  by  nearkening  to  and  heedine 
their  counsels  that  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  experience  ana  look 
forward  to  a  eiorious  ^National  destiny. 
My  friends  I  I  aare  not  detain  you  longer. 
I  commit  to  you  the  cause  of  tne  Nation's 
Independence,  of  her  Stability  and  her 
Prosperity.  Guard  it  wisely  and  shield  it 
well ;  for  it  involves  your  own  happiness 
and  the  enduring  welfare  of  your  country- 
men! 


Heniy  A.  "WUe 

Afnkmt  Kmm-lfotkbigtam,  Btpt,  18,  ISOS. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States-^federal 
and  sftate  laws — declare  and  defend  the 
liberties  of  our  people.  They  are  free  in 
every  sense — free  in  the  sense  of  Mania 
Charta  and  beyond  Magna  Charta;  nree 
by  the  surpassing  franchise  of  American 
charters,  wnich  makes  them  sovereign  and 
their  wills  the  sources  of  constitutions  and 
laws. 

In  this  country,  at  this  time,  does  anv 
man  think  anvthingf  Would  he  think 
aloud?  Would  he  speak  an^hing?  Would 
he  write  anything 7  His  mind  is  tree;  his 

Eerson  is  safe ;  his  property  is  secure ;  his 
ouse  is  his  castle ;  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
is  his  body-guard  and  his  house-guard; 
the  fate  of  one  is  the  fate  of  all  measured 
by  the  same  common  rule  of  right;  his 
voice  is  heard  and  felt  in  the  general  suf- 
fr<^e  of  freemen ;  his  trial  is  in  open  court, 


conftt>nled  by  witnesses  and  accusers ;  his 
prison  house  has  no  secrets,  and  he  has  the 
judgment  of  his  peers ;  and  there  is  nought 
to  make  him  amtid,  so  long  as  he  respects 
the  rights  of  his  equals  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  Would  he  propagate  truth?  Truth 
is  free  to  combat  error.  Would  he  propa- 
gate error?  Error  itself  may  stalk  abroad 
and  do  her  mischief,  and  make  night  itself 
grow  darker,  provided  truth  is  left  free  to 
follow,  however  slowly,  with  her  torches 
to  light  up  the  wreck  I  Why,  then,  should 
any  portion  of  the  people  desire  to  retire 
in  secret,  and  by  secret  means  to  propagate 
a  political  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  by 
stealth?  Why  band  together,  exclusive  of 
others,  to  do  something  which  all  may  not 
know  of,  towards  some  political  end?  If  it 
be  good,  why  not  make  the  good  known  ? 
Why  not  think  it,  speak  it^  write  it,  act  it 
out  openly  and  aloua  ?  Or,  is  it  evil,  which 
loveth  darkness  rather  than  light?  When 
there  is  no  necessity  to  iustify  a  secret 
association  for  politicid  ends^  what  else  can 
justify  it?  A  caucus  may  sit  in  secret  to 
consult  on  the  general  policy  of  a  great 
public  party.  Tnat  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient ;  but  that  even  is  reprehensible, 
if  carried  too -fiir.  But  here  is  proposed  a 
^eat  primary,  national  organization,  in 
its  inception— What?  Nobody  knows.  To 
do  what?  Nobody  knows.  How  organized? 
Nobody  knows.  Covernedby  whom?  No- 
body knows.  How  bound?  By  what  rites? 
By  what  test  oaths  ?  With  what  limitations 
and  restraints?  Nobody,  nobody  knows! 
All  we  know  is  that  persons  of  foreign 
birth  and  of  Catholic  faith  ase  proscribed ; 
and  so  are  all  others  who  don^  proscribe 
them  at  the  polls.  This  is  certainly  against 
the  spirit  01  Magna  Charta. 

A  Prussian  bom  subject  came  to  this 
country.  He  complied  with  our  natural- 
ization laws  in  all  respects  of  notice  of  in- 
tention, residence,  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
proof  of  good  moral  character.  He  re- 
mained continuously  in  the  United  States 
the  full  period  of  five  years.  When  he  had 
fully  filled  the  measure  of  his  probation 
and  was  consummately  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  he  then,  and  not 
until  then,  returned  to  Prussia  to  visit  an 
aged  &ther.  He  was  immediately,  on  his 
return,  seized  and  forced  into  the  Land- 
wehr,  or  militia  system  of  Prussia,  under 
the  maxim :  "  Once  a  citizen,  always  a  cit- 
izen I  **  There  he  is  forced  to  do  service 
to  the  king  of  Prussia  at  this  very  hour. 
He  applies  for  protection  to  the  Unite*! 
States.  Would  tne  Know-Nothings  inter- 
pose in  his  behalf  or  not?  Look  at  the 
principles  involved.  We,  by  our  laws,  en- 
couraged him  to  come  to  our  country,  and 
here  he  was  allowed  to  become  naturalized, 
and  to  that  end  required  to  renounce  ana 
abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the 
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king  of  Praasifl,  and  to  swear  allegia&ce 
and  fidelity  to  the  United  States.  The  king 
of  PruBsia  now  claims  no  legal  forfeiture 
from  him — ^he  punishes  him  for  no  crime 
•—he  claims  of  him'  no  legal  debt — he 
claims  alone  that  very  allegiance  and  fidel* 
ity  which  we  re(mired  the  man  to  abiure 
and  renounce,  ifot  only  so,  but  he  nin- 
ders  the  man  from  returning  to  the  United 
States,  and  irom  discharging  the  allegiance 
and  fidelity  we  required  him  to  swear  to 
the  United  States.  The  king  of  Prussia 
says  he  should  do  him  service  for  seven 
years,  for  this  was  what  he  was  bom  to 
perform;  his  obligations  were  due  to  him 
first,  and  his  laws  were  first  binding  him. 
Hie  United  States  say-^true,  he  was  bom 
under  your  laws^  but  ne  had  a  right  to  ex- 
patriate himseli;  he  owed  allegiance  first 
to  you,  but  he  had  a  right  to  forswear  it 
and  to  swear  allegiance  tons;  your  laws 
first  applied,  but  this  is  a  case  of  po- 
litical obligation,  not  of  leeal  obligation ; 
it  is  not  for  an;;r  crime  or  debt  you  claim  to 
bind  him,  but  it  is  for  allegiance;  and  the 
claim  you  set  up  to  his  services  on  the 
ground  of  his  political  obligation,  his  alie- 
nee to  you,  which  we  allow  him  to  ab- 
jure and  renounce,  is  inconsistent  with  his 
political  obligation,  his  allegiance,  which 
we  required  him  to  swear  to  the  United 
States ;  he  has  sworn  fidelitv  to  us,  and  we 
have,  by  our  laws,  pledged  protection  to 
him. 

Such  is  the  issue.  Now,  with  which  wiU 
the  Know-Nothings  take  sides?  With  the 
king  of  Prussia  against  our  naturalized  cit- 
izen and  against  America,  or  with  America 
and  our  naturalized  citizen?  Mark,  now, 
Know-Nothingism  is  opposed  to  all  loveign 
influence — against  American  institutions. 
The  king  of  Prussia  is  a  pretty  potent  for- 
eign influence— he  was  one  of  tne  holy  al- 
liance of  crowned  heads.  Will  they  take 
part  with  him,  and  not  protect  the  citizen? 
Then  they  will  aid  a  foreign  influence 
a^nst  our  laws  I  Will  they  take  sides 
with  our  naturalized  citizen?  If  so,  then 
upon  what  grounds?  Now,  they  must  have 
a  good  cause  of  interposition  to  justify  us 
against  all  the  received  dogmas  of  £u> 
ropean  despotism. 

Don't  they  see,  can*t  tiiev  perceive,  that 
they  have  no  other  grounds  than  those  I 
have  ui^^  ?  He  is  our  citizen,  national- 
ized, owing  us  allegiance  and  we  owing  him 
protection.  And  If  we  owe  him  protection 
abroad,  because  of  his  sworn  allegianoe  to 
us  as  a  naturalized  citizen,  what  tnen  can 
deprive  him  of  his  privileges  at  home 
among  us  when  he  returns  ?  If  he  be  a 
citizen  at  all,  he  must  be  allowed  the  privi* 
leges  of  citizenship,  or  he  will  not  he  the 
eqaal  of  his  fellow-citizens.  And  must 
not  Know-Nothingism  strike  at  the  very 
equality  of  citizen^ip,  or  allow  him  to  en- 
joy all  its  lawful  privileges  ?    If  Catholics 


and  naturalized  citizens  are  to  be 
and  yet  to  be  proscribed  from  ofice^  the; 
must  be  rated  as  an  inferior  class — an  ex- 
cluded class  of  citizens. .  Will  it  be  flaid 
that  the  law  will  not  make  this  distinction? 
Then  are  we  to  understand  that  Knoiv- 
Nothinffs  would  not  make  them  equal  hy 
law  ?    If  not  by  law,  how  can  they  pretend 
to  make  them  unequal,  by  their  secret  or- 
der, without  law  and  against  law?    For 
them,  by  secret  combination,  to  make  them 
unequal,  to  impose  a  burthen  or  restrictaon 
upon  their  privileges  which  the  law  do«B 
noL  is  to  set  themselves  up  above  the  law, 
ana  to  supersede  by  private  and  secret  an- 
thority,  intangible  and  irresponsible,  the 
rule  of  public,  political  right.    IndeeiL  is 
this  not  the  veij  essence  of  the  "  Higher 
Law  "  doctrine  7    It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
Intimate  public  sentiment  and  the  action 
ofits  authority.    Public  sentiment,  proper, 
is  a  concurrence  of  the  common  mina  in 
some  conclusion,  conviction,  opinion,  taste, 
or  action  in  respect  to  persons  cat  things 
subject  to  its  puolic  notice.    It  will,  and  it 
must  control  tne  minds  and  actions  of  men, 
by    public    and    conventional    opinion, 
(jount  M0I6  said  that  in  France  it  was 
stronger  than  statutes.    It  is  so  here.  That 
it  is  which  should  decide  at  the  p<^ls  of  a 
republic.    But,  here  is  a  secret  sentiment, 
wnich  may  be  so  organized  as  to  contradict 
the  public  sentiment    Candidate  A.  may 
be  a  native  and  a  Protestant,  and  may  con- 
cur with  the  community,  if  it  be  a  Know- 
Nothing  community,  on  every  other  subject 
except  that  of  proscribing  Catholics  and 
naturalized  citizens :  and  candidate  B.  may 
concur  with  the  community  on  the  subjeet 
of  this  proscription  alone,  and  up<m  no 
other  subject ;  and  yet  the  Know-Nothings 
miffht  elect  B.  by  their  secret  sentiment 
against  the  public  sentiment.    Thus  it  at- 
tacks not  only  American  doctrines  of  ex- 
patriation, alliance,  and  protection,  but 
the  equality  of  dtizenship,  and  the  au- 
thority of  public  sentiment.    In  the  affidr 
of  Koscta^ow  did  our  blood  rush  to  hn 
rescue  ?    Did  the  Enow-Nothing  side  with 
him  and  Mr.  Marcv;  or  with  Hulseman  and 
Austria?    If  with  Koszta,  why  ?   Let  them 
ask  themselves  for  the  rationale,  and  see  if 
it  can  in  reason  abide  with  their  orders. 
There  is  no  middle  ground  in  respect  tc 
naturalization.    We  must  either  have  natu 
ralization  laws  and  let  foreigners  become 
citizens,  on  equal  terms  of  eapadties  and 
privileges,  or  we  must  exclude  them  alto- 
gether.   If  we  abolish  naturalization  laws, 
we  return  to  the  £urcj>ean  dosma :  *'Onee 
a  citizen,  always  a  citizen."    If  we  let  for^ 
eigners  be  naturalized  and  dont  extend  to 
them  equally  of  privil^es,  we  set  np 
classes  and  distinctions  of  pmons  wholly 
opposed  to  republicanism.     We  will,  as 
Rome   did,   have   citizens  who  may  be 
scourged.    The  three  alternatives  are  pre> 
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Mniod— Our  pfeseni  police,  liberal,  and 
yaat,  and  tolerant^  and  eanal :  or  the  Euro* 
pean  policy  of  holding  toe  noaes  of  native 
Dom  uaTes  to  the  grind-etoco  of  tjnranny 
all  their  liyea;  or,  odious  dietinctione  of 
eitineosliip  tending  to  social  and  political 
ariatocimcy.  I  am  £ar  the  present  laws  of 
natnralization. 

As  to  religion,  the  Cimstitation  of  the 
United  States,  art  6,  sec  8,  especially  pro- 
Tides  that  no  Teli(;ions  test  snail  ever  be 
rooaired  as  a  qnahfication  to  any  office  or 
public  tnist  under  the  United  States.  The 
state  of  Virginia  has,  fitom  her  earliest  his- 
tory, passed  the  most  liberal  laws,  not  (mly 
towaras  natoralization,  but  towards  fox^ 
oigners.  Bat  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
tto  spirit  of  American  laws  and  the  true 
sense  of  American  maTims. 

8d.  Know-Nothingism  is  against  the 
epirit  of  Beformation  and  of  Protestantism. 

What  was  there  to  reform  ? 

Let  the  most  bigoted  Protestant  enumer- 
«te  what  he  defines  to  have  been  the 
abominations  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
What  would  he  say  were  the  worst  7  The 
secrets  of  JesuitiBm,  of  the  Auto  da  fe.  of 
the  Monasteries  and  of  the  Nunneries.  The 
private  penalties  of  the  In(|uisition's  Scav- 
enger's I)anghten  Proscription,  persecu- 
tion, bigotry,  intolerance,  shutting  up  of 
the  book  of  tne  word.  And  do  Protestants 
now  mean  to  out- Jesuit  the  Jesuits  ?  Do 
th^  mean  to  strike  and  not  be  seen  f  To 
be  felt  and  not  to  be  heardt  To  pat  a 
ahudder  npon  humanity  by  the  masks  of 
mutes?  Will  they  wear  the  monkish  cowls? 
Will  they  inflict  penaltieB  at  the  ix)lls  with- 
oat  reasoning  together  with  their  fellows 
at  the  hustings 7  Will  they  proscribe? 
Persecate  ?  Will  th^  bloat  up  tnemsel  ves 
into  that  bigotry  which  woala  bum  non- 
oonformists  ?  Will  they  not  tolerate  free- 
dom of  oonsdence,  but  doom  dissenters^  in 
secret  conclave^  to  a  forfeiture  of  civil 
|»i vileges  for  a  leligioua  difference  ?  Will 
th^  not  translate  the  scripture  of  their 
fiutn?  Will  they  visit  us  with  dark  lanterns 
and  execate  us  by  signs,  and  test  oaths, 
and  in  secrecy?    Protwtantisml  forbid  it  I 

If  aoytlung  was  ever  open,  fiur,  and  free 
— *if  anythiiu;  was  ever  olatant  even -^  it 
was  the  Berormation.  To  quote  from  a 
mighty  British  pen:  ^It  ^ve  a  mighty 
impulse  and  increased  activity  to  thought 
ana  inquiry,  a^tated  the  inert  mass  of  ao- 
cumulated  piejadioes  throoghout  Europe. 
The  effect  of  tiie  concussion  was  general, 
hot  the  shock  was  greatest  in  this  country' 
^Eoffland).  It  toppled  down  the  full  nown 
mtolenble  abuses  of  centuries  at  a  blow ; 
heaved  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
bigoted  fiuth  and  slavish  obedience ;  and 
the  roar  and  dashing  of  opinions,  loosened 
from  their  aoeustomed  hold,  might  be  heard 
Uke  the  noise  of  an  angry  sea,  and  has 
never  yet  aubsided.    Qennany  nrst  broke 


the  spell  of  misb^tten  fear,  and  gave  the 
watchword ;  but  £iigland  joined  the  shout, 
and  echoed  it  back,  with  ner  island  voice, 
from  her  thousand  cliffii  and  crsnnr  shores, 
in  a  longer  and  louder  strain.  With  that 
cry  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  rose,  and 
threw  down  the  gaantlet  to  the  nations. 
There  was  a  mi^tv  fermentation:  the 
waters  were  out;  public  opinion  was  in  a 
state  of  projection ;  libertv  was  held  out  to 
all  to  think  and  speak  the  truth ;  men*s 
brains  were  busy;  their  spirits  stirring; 
their  hearts  full ;  and  their  nands  not  idle. 
Their  eyes  were  opened  to  expect  the  ffreat- 
est  thii^B^s,  and  their  ears  burned  with  cu* 
riosity  and  seal  to  know  the  truth,  that  the 
truth  mi^ht  make  them  free.  Tne  death 
blow  which  had  been  struck  at  scarlet  vice 
and  bloated  hjrpocrisy,  loosened  tongues, 
and  made  the  talismans  and  love  tokens  or 
popish  superstitions  with  which  she  had 
Deguiled  ner  followers  and  committed 
abominations  with  the  people,  frdl  harmless 
from  their  necks.'* 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  the  chief 
engine  in  the  ipreat  work.  It  threw  open, 
by  a  secret  spnn^,  the  rich  treasures  or  re* 
ligion  and  morah^,  which  had  then  been 
locked  up  as  in  a  shrine.  It  revealed  the 
visions  of  the  Prophets^  and  conveyed  the 
lessons  of  inspired  teecnen  to  the  meanest 
of  the  people.  It  gave  them  a  common 
interest  in  a  common  cause.  Their  hearts 
burnt  within  them  as  the^  read.  It  gave  a 
mind  to  the  people,  by  giving  them  com- 
mon subjects  or  thought  ana  feeling.  It 
cemented  their  Union  of  character  and 
sentiment ;  it  created  endless  diversi^  and 
collision  of  opinion.  They  found  oojects 
to  emplojr  their  faculties,  and  a  motive  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  consequences  attached 
to  them,  to  exert  the  utmost  eagerness  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  most  daring 
intrepidity  in  maintaining  it.  Beligious 
controversy  sharpens  the  understanding  by 
the  sttbtie^  and  remoteness  of  the  topics 
it  discusses,  and  braces  the  will  bjr  tneir 
infinite  importance.  We  perceive  in  the 
history  of  this  period  a  nervous,  masculine 
intellect  No  levity,  no  feebleness,  no  in* 
difference ;  or^  if  there  were,  it  is  a  relaxap 
tion  from  the  intense  activity  which  gives 
a  tone  to  its  general  character*  But  were 
is  a  gravity  approaching  to  piety,  a  serious- 
ness of  impression,  aconacientious  severity 
of  argument,  an  habitual  fervor  of  enthu- 
siasm in  tiieir  method  of  handling  almost 
every  subject  The  debates  of  the  school- 
men were  sharp  and  subtie  enough :  but 
they  wanted  interest  and  grandeur,  and 
were  besides  confined  to  a  few.  Th^  did 
not  affect  the  general  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  the  Bible  was  thrown  open  to 
all  ranks  and  conditions  **  U>  own  and  read," 
witii  its  wonderful  table  of  contents,  from 
Qenesis  to  the  Revelation.  Every  village 
in  England  would  present  the  pcene  so  weU 
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described  in  Borns'B  ''Cotter's  Saturday 
Night*'  How  unlike  this  agitation,  this 
shocky  tkis  an^  sea,  this  fermentation, 
this  shout  and  it9  echoes,  this  impulse  ana 
activity,  this  ooncussion,  this  eeneral  effect, 
this  blow,  this  earthquake,  this  roar  ana 
dashing,  this  longer  and  louder  strain,  this 
public  opinion,  this  liber^  to  all  to  think 
and  speak  the  truth,  this  stirring  of  spirits, 
this  opening  of  eyes,  this  zeal  to  know — 
not  nothing — but  the  truth,  that  the  truth 
mi^ht  make  them  free.  How  unlike  to 
this  is  Enow-Nothingism,  sitting  and 
brooding  in  secret  to  proscribe  Catholics 
and  naturalized  citizens!  Protestantism 
protested  against  secrecjTi  it  protested 
«  against  shutting  out  the  light  of  trutii,  it 
protested  against  proscription,  bigotry,  and 
intolerance.  It  loosened  all  tongues,  and 
fought  the  owls  and  bats  of  night  witii  the 
light  of  meridian  day.  The  argument  of 
Know-Nothings  is  the  argument  of  silence. 
The  order  ignores  all  knowled^.  And  its 
proscription  can't  arrest  itself  within  the 
limit  or  excluding  Catholics  and  natural- 
ized citizens.  It  must  proscribe  natiTes 
and  Protestants  both,  who  will  not  consent 
to  unite  in  proscribing  Catholics  and  natu- 
ralized citizens.  Nor  is  that  all ;  it  must 
not  only  apply  to  birth  and  religion,  it  must 
necessarily  extend  itself  to  the  business  of 
life  as  weU  as  to  political  preferments. 


Foslaift   of  Freaaont 

Fo] 


Sdraebfiom  Mi  SpMok  at  AOod^pMo,  No9€mbtr  1, 1866. 

Mr  brother  Americans,  do  you  intend  to 
let  tnese  mischief-makers  put  you  and  me 
^lOgether  by  the  ears  ?  [Many  yoices ;  **  no, 
no."]  Then  let  us  beat  James  Buchanan 
for  the  Presidency.  ["  We  will-n^e  will,'* 
and  great  applause.]  He  is  the  representa- 
tive of  slavery  agitation ;  he  is  tne  repre- 
sentative of  discord  between  sections ;  he 
is  the  man  whom  Northern  and  Southern 
agitators  have  agreed  to  present  as  their 
candidate.  If  he  be  elected  now,  and  tiie 
difficulties  in  Kansas  be  healed,  at  the  er.d 
of  four  years  they  will  spring  upon  yon  an- 
other question  of  slavery  agitation.  It  will 
be  the  taking  of  Cuba  from  Spain,  or  cut- 
ting off  anotner  slice  from  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  embroiling  the  North  against 
the  South;  and  then,  if  I  shall  resist  that 
agitation^  I  shall  be  called  an  Abolitionist, 

again. 

*  *  ft  «  » 

My  countrymen,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
attempt  to  aictate  to  you  or  even  advise 
vou.  I  am  not  competent  to  do  so.  I 
know  that  divisions  exist  among  you, 
while  I  feel  also  confident  that  the  same 
purpose  animates  all  your  hearts.    Do  not 


suppose  for  one  moment  that  I  am  the 
resentative  of  any  clique  or  fiBu:tion. 

Unfortunately,  I  find  that  our  fiiends 
here  are  in  the  same  condition  in  whidi 
the  Jews  were^  when  besieged  by  tlie  So- 
man general,  Titus.  Whilst  the  battering- 
rams  of  the  Romans  were  beating  down 
their  vralls,  and  the  firebrand  of  the 
heathen  was  consuming  their  temple,  the 
historian  tells  us  that  that  great  people 
were  engaged  in  intestine  commotioiUL 
some  advocating  the  claims  of  one,  and 
some  of  another,  to  the  hi^h  priesthood 
of  that  nation ;  and  instead  or  the  Bo- 
mans  devouring  them,  they  devoured  each 
other.  Gh)d  forbid  that  my  brother  Amer^ 
leans  should  devour  each  other,  at  a  time 
when  ever^r  heart  and  every  hand  should 
be  enlisted  in  Uie  same  cause,  of  overtiuow* 
iuff  the  common  enemy  of  us  all. 

w  ho  is  that  common  enemy  ?  [YaSoes, 
"The  Democratic  parlr."]  Yes,  thai 
party  have  reviled  us,  abused  us,  pene- 
cuted  us.  and  all  only  because  we  are  do- 
terminea  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution  of 
our  country.  Give  Buchanan  a  lease  of 
power  for  four  years,  and  we  must  toil 
through  posecution,  submit  to  d^rada^ 
tion,  or  cause  the  streets  of  our  cities  to  ran 
blood.  But  we  will  submit  to  degradation 
mrovided  we  can  see  the  end  of  onr  troubles. 
We  are  willing  to  go  through  a  pilgrimage^ 
not  only  of  four  years,  but  of  ten,  or  twen* 
ty,  or  forty  yean,  nrovided  we  can  havean 
assurance  that  at  last  we  shall  reach  the 
top  of  Pisgah,  and  see  the  promised  land 
wnich  our  children  are  to  inherit.  God 
has  not  given  to  us  poor  frail  mortals  the 
power,  at  aU  times,  of  controlliim;  events, 
when  we  cannot  control  events,  should 
we  not,  where  no  sacrifice  of  honor  ia  in- 
volved, pursue  the  policy  of  Lyaander,  and 
where  the  lion's  skin  is  too  short,  eke  it 
out  with  the  fox'a  [applause] — not  whws 
principle  is  involvea — not  where  a  anr^ 
render  of  onr  devotion  to  our  oountiy  is 
at  stake.    No ;  never,  never  I 

I  know  nothing  of  your  straight-onl 
ticket;  I  know  nothing  of  your  Union 
ticket ;  I  know  nothing  of  Fremont.  I  do 
know  something  of  Fillmore ;  but  I  wocdd 
not  nve  my  Americanism,  and  the  hones 
whldi  I  dierish  of  seeine  Americanism  in- 
stalled as  the  policy  of  uus  nation,  for  all 
the  Fillmores,  or  FremontB,orBuchanani^ 
that  ever  lived  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 

St.  Paul  says,  **  if  it  offuids  my  brother, 
I  will  eat  no  meat ;"  and  if  it  offends  my 
brother  here,  I  will  not  open  my  mouth. 
Nobody  can  suspect  me.  [Voices:  "ee^ 
tainly  not."]  Then  I  say,  can't  you  cobh 
bine  the  vote  of  this  state,  and  beat  Bu- 
chanan ?  [Thia  question  was  req>onded  to 
in  the  affirmative,  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. Repeated  cheers  wero  proposed 
for  the  straight  ticket,  but  the  respondina 
voices  were  by  no  means  numeroD%  ana 
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w«re  mingled  with  huses.  Such  was  the 
nniyenal  excitement,  that  foi-  some  min- 
utes  the  speaker  was  obliged  to  pause.  He 
finally  raised  his  voice  atove  the  subsiding 
stonn,  and  said : — 

Oome,  my  friends,  we  are  all  brothers ;  we 
are  all  seeking  the  same  end.  Our  object 
is  the  same.  We  are  all  struggling  to  reach 
the  same  haven  of  safety.  The  only  diff- 
leienee  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  proper 
means  W  which  to  accomplish  our  com- 
mon end  Will  not  Americans  learn  pm- 
denoe  from  the  past?  Misfortune  should 
have  taught  us  cnarity  for  each  other.  We 
have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  perse- 
dttaon  together ;  we  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  difficulties,  and  the  same  oppress- 
left;  we  have  been  baptized  (I  may  say)  in 
the  same  stream  of  calumny.  Then,  in  the 
name  of  Qod — in  the  name  of  our  common 
ooontry — ^in  the  name  of  Americanism — ^in 
the  name  of  American  nationality — ^in  the 
name  of  religious  freedom — ^in  the  name  of 
the  Union,  I  beseech  you  to  learn  charity 
Ito  the  difference  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vails among  you.  Let  brethren  forbear 
with  brethren.  Let  us  recollect  that  it  is 
not  by  vituperation,  by  the  censure  of  our 
brethren,  that  we  can  ever  accomplish  this 
neat  ena  of  conquering  a  common  enemy. 
Sfy  friends,  how  long  are  we  to  suffer? 
How  long  will  it  be  before  we  shall  learn 
that  it  ifi  only  by  a  union  of  counsels,  a 
concentration  ''of  energy,  a  combination 
of  purpose,  that  we  can  destroy  the  com- 
mon enemv  of  every  conservative  man. 
[Great  applause.] 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  advise  you,  for  I 
am  not  competent  to  do  it  You  have  in- 
ftrmation  which  I  do  not  possess.  You 
know  all  the  undercurrents  of  opinion 
which  {>revail  here  in  your  community, 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted;  but  will 
you  allow  an  humbje  man  to  express  his 
opinion  to  brethren  whom  he  loves?  May 
I  do  it?  I  am  a  Fillmore  man — ^nothing 
but  a  Fillmore  man.  and  if  I  resided  here, 
I- would  vote  no  ticket  which  had  not  the 
name  of  Millard  Fillmore  at  its  head,  and 
I  would  advise  no  Fillmore  man  to  vote  a 
ticket  with  Fremont's  name  on  it ;  but  I 
would  vote  for  that  ticket  which  would 
make  my  voice  tell  at  the  polls. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  thing  practically. 
In  reading  histoir  I  have  always  admired 
the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  What 
was  the  great  motive  by  which  he  was 
actuated  in  overthrowing  the  house  of 
Stuart?  It  was  unfailing  devotion  to 
principle.  His  motto  was,  ''Put  vour 
trust  in  GK>d,  and  keep  your  powder  ary." 
I  admire  the  devotion  to  principle  in  every 
man  who  says  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
Tota  any  but  the  straight  ticket,  for  it 
shows  that  Americanism  has  such  a  lodg- 
ment in  his  hearty  that  he  cannot  bear 
even  seemingly  to  compromise  it.    That  is 
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''putting  ^our  trust  in  God;''  but.  mv 
friends,  is  it  ''keepine  your  powder  div?'' 
The  enemy  may  steal  into  the  camp  while 
yon  are  asleep,  and  may  pour  water  upon 
your  cartridges,  so  that  when  the  day  of 
battle  shall  come,  you  may  shoot,  but  you 
will  kill  nobody.  I  want  the  vote  of  ever> 
American,  on  Tuesday  next,  to  tell.  Would 
to  God  that  you  could  give  the  twenty- 
seven  electoral  votes  of  Pennsylvania  to 
Fillmore.  Then  vote  the  straight  ticket^ 
if  that  will  give  him  the  twenty-seven 
votes.  But  suppose  it  will  not  (and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not),  then  the  question  is, 
had  yon  better  give  Buchanan  the  twenty- 
seven  votes,  or  give  Fillmore  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
go  for  beating  Buchanan. 

Gentlemen,  you  do  not  knew  what  we 
Americans  suffer  at  the  South.  I  am 
abused  and  reviled  for  standing  up  in  de- 
fence of  you.  When  I  hear  the  whole 
North  denounced  as  a  set  of  Abolitionists, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  South,  I  brand 
such  chaises  as  slanders  on  the  Northern 
people.  I  tell  them  that  th  e  great  mass  of 
the  Northern  people  are  sound  on  this 
question;  that  tney  are  opposed  to  slavery, 
as  I  should  be  if  1  were  a  Northern  man; 
but  thai  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Northern  people  have  any  idea 
of  interfering  with  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  South.  I  know  that 
such  men  as  Garrison  and  Forney  have. 
I  know  that  Garrison  believes  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  a  *'  league  with  hell,"  and 
would  therefore  destroy  it  if  he  could; 
and  I  know  that  Forney  loves  office  so 
well,  that  even  at  the  risk  of  snappinjB^ 
the  Union,  he  will  keep  alive  slavery  agi- 
tation. But  Garrison  does  not  represent 
New  England,  and  Forney  does  not  repre- 
sent you. 

As  much  as  I  have  been  reviled  for 
standing  by  you,  I  am  so  anxious  to  have 
Buchanan  beaten,  that  were  I  residing 
here,  if  I  could  not  give  Fillmore  the  whole 
twenty-seven  votes,  I  would  give  him  all  I 
could,  by  giving  him  the  number  to  which 
he  might  be  entiUed  by  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  votes  at  the  ballot-box.  Yet, 
if  there  is  a  brother  American  here  who 
feels  in  his  "  heart  of  hearts,"  that  by  vot- 
ing that  Union  ticket,  he  would  compro- 
mise his  Americanism,  I  say  to  such  an 
one,  ''do  not  vote  that  ticket."  At  the 
same  time,  candor  compels  me  to  say,^  that 
I  differ  in  opinion  with  him.  If  I  believed 
that  that  ticket  was  a  fusion,  or  that  it 
called  upon  any  Fillmore  man  to  vote  for 
Fremont,  I  would  advise  no  one  to  vote  it. 
I  would  not  vote  a  ticket  that  had  on  it 
the  name  of  Fremont ;  but  I  would  vote  a 
ticket  with  Fillmore's  name  upon  it,  and 
which  would  give  him  (if  not  the  twenty- 
seven  electord  votes)  seven,  or  ten,  or 
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twenty,  just  as  the  numerical  proportion 
of  tiie  votes  might  decide. 

I  appeal  to  every  conservative.  Union- 
loving  man  in  this  nation,  who  is  disposed 
to  give  to  the  South  all  tne  constitutional 
privil^es  to  which  she  is  entitled,  and  who 
wishes  to  rebuke  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
for  keeping  up  the  eternal  agitation  .of 
slavery.  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  southern 
man — as  a  slaveholder.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  be  pro-slavery  men,  to  be  the  advocates 
of  slavery,  when  I  say  to  you  that  we,  your 
brethren  of  the  South,  expect  you  to  pre- 
serve our  constitutional  rights — and,  God 
knows,  we  ask  nothing  more— aeainst 
fanatics,  either  north  or  south.  Wul  you 
doit? 

My  friends,  the  election  is  fast  approach- 
ing. There  is  but  little  time  for  delibera- 
tion left. '  Is  there  no  way  by  which  the 
votes  of  the  anti-Buchanan  party  can  be 
concentrated  on  the  same  ticket?  I  would 
shed  tears  of  blood — God  knows  I  would — 
if  I  could  be  fbstrumental  in  prevailing  on 
all  true  Americans  to  combine.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  to  combine ;  but  is  it  yet  too 
late?  If  it  is  too  late  to  do  it  throughout 
the  state,  cannot  ^u  in  Philadelphia  do 
it?  The  Presidential  election  may  depend 
upon  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  may  depend  upon  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  vote  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  may  depend  not  onlv 
our  own  rights,  out  the  rights  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children.  I  ap- 
peal to  my  brother  Americans,  for  I  have 
no  right  to  appeal  to  anybody  else;  I  can- 
not address  tne  Fremont  party,  for  I  have 
no  affiliation  with  them ;  I  cannot  address 
the  Buchanan  party,  for  my  object  is  to 
destroy  them  if  possible.  To  my  Ameri- 
can brethren,  tnen,  I  appeal,  for  God's 
sake,  do  not  let  the  sun  rise  upon  that 
wrath,  which  I  see  divides  you.  Your 
object  is  the  same — ^to  rescue  your  common 
country. 

Let  me  advise  you  who  know  nothing  of 
your  divisions — ^who  belong  neither  to  one 
clique  or  the  other.  I  say  with  the  deep- 
est sincerity  that  I  think  all  parties  ought 
to  have  concentrated  upon  the  Fillmore 
ticket  Mr.  Fillmore  is  a  northern  man. 
Your  southern  brethren  were  willing  to  sup- 
port him.  He  had  guided  the  ship  of 
state  safely  through  the  storing  and  it  was 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  time  of 
difficulty  he  would  a^in  be  found  the 
same  good  pilot  But  if  we  cannot  get  all 
others  to  unite  on  Mr.  Fillmore,  each  of  us 
must  inquire.  "  What  is  my  duty?  If  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  shall 
not  Mahomet  go  to  the  mountain ;  and  if 
he  will  not  go  to  the  mountain,  in  heaven's 
name,  shall^e  not  go  half  way  ?  " 

I  am  fighting  for  the  victory  which  we 
may  obtain  in  this  contest    Ajid  what  an 


issue  is  now  pending!  We  read  in  ihe 
niad  how^  for  ten  long  years,  a  great  peo- 
ple of  antiouity  were  engagea  in  the  siege 
of  Troy.  What  was  the  stake  for  whidi 
they  contended?  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  beautiful  woman,  who  hiwL  been 
ravished  by  a  sprig  of  the  ro^  line  of 
Trov.  What  is  the  stake  for  which  we  con- 
tend? It  is  constitutional  liberty— the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  govern 
their  own  country— the  nght  of  eveiy  citr 
izen  to  worship  God  according  to  the  die* 
tates  of  his  conscience.  The  great  issoe 
is,  whether  the  American  flag  shall  stiH 
wave  in  glory  when  we  shall  hMre  gone  to 
our  ^ves,  or  whether  it  shall  be  trailed 
in  dishonor — ^whether  the  "blackness  of 
darkness  "  which  would  follow  the  disso- 
lution of  this  Union,  shall  cover  the  land. 

I  do  not  tell  you  how  to  combine :  but  I 
urge  you  to  resort  to  that  mode  (if  &ere 
is  such  a  mode  possible),  by  which  you  can 
get  together — ^by  which  your  votes  can  be 
made  efiectual  at  the  polls — bv  which  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  can  fp  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  strong  moral 
power  which  a  large  electoral  vote  will 
give  him. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  we  must  view 
the  question  as  practical  men.  Yet  so  dif- 
ferent are  the  conditions  of  our  nature,  so 
different  the  sentiments  which  actuate  us, 
that  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  such  presump- 
tion, as  to  tell  any  man  what  particular 
course  he  should  take.  You  Jmow  my 
opinions ;  if  they  are  worth  anything,  re- 
ceive them  into  your  hearts,  simply  as  the 
sentiments  of  a  brother  American ;  if  they 
are  worth  nothing,  let  them  pass  as  the  idle 
wind. 

In  conclusion  I  will  only  say  that  whe&- 
er  we  be  defeated  or  whether  we  be  vic- 
torious, the  only  reward  I  ask  for  in  the 
labor  in  which  I  am  engaged  is,  that  you 
may  recollect  me  as  one  who  had  at  heart 
onlv  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  who 
endeavored  to  promote  it  by  appealing  to 
the  associations  of  the  past,  and  all  tht 
hopes  of  the  fUture. 


DA^  In  a«  OMtmHom  on  that  orHde  fo  Ac 

im  regard  to  fl. 

Mr.  PnroTEY  moved  that  no  reli^oua 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  ihe 
United  States. 

Mr.  Shermax  thought  it  unnecessary, 
the  prevailing  liberal!^  being  a  sufficient 
security  against  all  such  tests. 

Rev.  Mr.  Backus  of  Maas.  I  b^  l«ire 
to  offer  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  Oonslitii- 
tion  proposed  to  us;  and  I  shall  b^gin 
with  the  exclusion  of  any  religious  test 
Many  appear  to  be  much  concerned  about 
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it;  but  nothing  is  more  evident,  both  in 
reason  and  the  Holy  Scriptares,  tnan  that 
reli^on  is  ever  a  matter  between  Qod  and 
individuals ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  man 
or  set  of  men  can  impose  any  religious 
teat  without  invading  the  essential  pre- 
TOgatives  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Min- 
isters first  assumed  this  power  under  the 
Christian  name,  and  then  Ck>nstantine  ap- 
proved of  the  practice  when  he  adopted 
the  profession  of  Christianity  as  an  ennne 
of  state  policy.  And  let  the  history  of  all 
nations  oe  searched,  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  it  wil\  appear  that  the  imposing  of 
religious  tests  nath  been  the  greatest  en- 
gine of  tyranny  in  the  world. 

Oliver  Woloott  of  Conn.  For  my- 
self I  should  be  content  either  with  or 
without  that  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  excludes  test  laws.  Knowledge 
and  liberty  are  so  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try, that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  ever  be  disposed  to  establish 
one  religious  sect  and  lay  all  others  under 
legal  disabilities.  But  as  we  know  not 
what  may  take  place  hereafter,  and  any 
such  test  woula  be  destructive  of  the 
rights  of  free  citizens,  I  cannot  think  it 
supenftuous  to  have  added  a  clause  which 
secures  us  from  the  possibility  of  such  op- 
pression. 

Mr.  MADisoiir  of  Va.  I  confess  to  you, 
sir,  that  were  uniformity  of  religion  to  be 
introduced  by^  this  svstem.  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  ineligible;  out  I  have  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  uniformity  of  gov- 
ernment will  produce  that  of  religion. 
This  subject  is.  for  the  honor  of  America, 
left  perfectly  nree  and  unshackled.  The 
ffoyernment  has  no  jurisdiction  over  it — 
Uie  least  reflection  will  convince  us  there 
is  no  danger  on  this  ground.  Ham)ily  for 
the  states,  ^ey  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom 
of  religion.  This  freedom  arises  from  that 
multiplicity  of  sects  which  pervades  Amer- 
ica, and  which  is  the  best  and  only  security 
for  religious  liberty  in  any  society.  For, 
where  there  is  such  a  variety  of  sects, 
there  cannot  be  a  majority  of  any  one  sect 
to  oppress  and  persecute  the  rest. 

MR.  Iredell  of  N.  C.  used  this  lan- 
guage :  *'  Every  person  in  the  least  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  mankind,  knows 
what  dreadful  mischief  have  been  com- 
mitted by  religious  persecution.  Under 
the  color  of  religious  tests,  the  utmost 
cruelties  have  been  exercised.    Those  in 

Sower  have  generally  considered  all  wis- 
om  centrea  in  themselves,  that  they 
alone  had  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  mai  all  opposition  to  their 
tenets  was  profane  and  impiou&  ^  The 
conseauence  of  this  intolerant  spirit  has 
been  mat  each  church  has  in  turn  set  it- 
Bdf  up  against  every  other,  and  persecu- 
tions and  wars  of  the  most  implacable  and 
bloody  nature  have  taken  place  in  every 


part  of  the  world.  America  has  set  an  ex- 
ample to  mankind  to  think  more  ration- 
ally— ^that  a  man  may  be  of  religious  sen- 
timents difierinff  from  our  own,  without  be- 
ing a  bad  meinoer  of  society.  The  prin- 
ciples of  toleration,  to  the  honor  of  this 
age,  are  doing  away  those  errors  and  pre- 
judices which  have  so  long  prevailed  even 
in  the  most  intolerant  countries.  In  Ro- 
man Catholic  lands,  principles  of  modera- 
tion are  adopted,  wnich  would  have  been 
spumed  a  century  or  two  ago.  It  will  be 
fatal,  indeed,  to  find,  at  the  time  when  ex- 
amples of  toleration  are  set  even  by  arbi- 
trary govjernments,  that  this  country,  so 
impressed  with  the  highest  sense  of  lib- 
erly,  should  adopt  principles  on  this  sub- 
ject that  were  narrow,  despotic,  and 
ilUberal," 


Speeck  or  Hemy  'Wm  XNtTls,  or  H«TjrlMid« 

On  Ihe  J£iultm  of  the  AmerioanPiaip. 

BxTBACT  from  Mr.  DatIs*!  tpMch  in  the  Hovae  of 
ReprMentatlTCfl,  on  the  eth  of  Jan.,  1857,  on  the  rataltt 
of  the  recent  Proiidentlai  election : — 

''The  great  lesson  is  taught  by  this 
election  that  both  the  parties  which  rested 
their  hopes  on  sectional  hostility,  stand  at 
this  day  condemned  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  country,  as  common  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  of  the  country. 

"The  Republican  party  was  a  hasty 
levy,  en  macee,  of  the  r^orthem  people  to 
repel  or  revenge  an  intrusion  by  Northern 
votes  alone.  With  its  occasion  it  must 
pass  away.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  House  can  now  do  noth- 
ing. They  can  pass  no  law  excluding 
slavery  from  Kansas  in  the  next  Congress 
— for  they  are  in  a  minority.  Within  two 
years  Kansas  must  be  a  state  of  the  Union. 
She  will  be  admitted  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  her  people  prefer.  Beyond 
Kansas  there  is  no  question  that  is  practi- 
cally open.  I  speak  to  practical  men. 
Slaverer  does  not  exist  in  any  other  terri- 
tory,— ^it  is  excluded  by  law  from  several, 
and  not  likely  to  exist  anywhere ;  and  the 
Republican  party  has  nothing  to  do  and 
can  do  nothing.  It  has  no  future.  Why 
cumbers  it  the  ground? 

**  Between  these  two  stand  the  firm  ranks 
of  the  American  party,  thinned  bv  deser- 
tions, but  stUl  unshaken.  To  tnem  the 
eye  of  the  country  turns  in  hope.  The 
gentleman  firom  Qeor^SL  saluted  the 
Korthem  Democrats  with  the  title  of  he- 
roes— ^who  swam  vigorously  down  the  cur- 
rent. The  men  of  the  American  party 
faced,  in  each  section,  the  sectional  mad- 
ness. They  would  cry  neither  free  nor 
slave  Kansas:  but  proposed  a  safe  admin- 
istration of  tne  laws,  before  which  every 
right  would  find  protection.  Their  voice 
was  drowned  amia  the  din  of  Actions.  The 
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men  of  the  North  would  have  no  modera- 
tion, and  they  have  paid  the  penalty.  The 
American  party  elected  a  majority  of  this 
Hoase :  had  they  of  the  North  held  fast  to 
the  great  American  principle  of  silence  on 
the  negro  question,  and,  firmly  refusing  to 
join  either  agitation,  stood  by  the  Ameri- 
can candidate,  they  would  not  now  be 
writhing,  crusned  beneath  an  utter  over- 
throw. If  they  would  now  destroy  the 
Democrats,  they  can  do  it  only  by  return- 
ing to  the  American  party.  By  it  alone 
can  a  party  be  created  strong  at  the  South 
aJ9  well  as  at  the  North.  To  it  alone  be- 
longs a  principle  accepted  wherever  the 
American  name  is  heard — ^the  same  at  the 
North  as  at  the  South,  on  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Pacific  shore.  It  alone  is  free  from 
sectional  affiliations  at  either  end  of  the 
Union  which  would  cripple  it  at  the  other. 
Its  principle  is  silence,  peace,  and  compro- 
mise. It  abides  by  the  existing  law.  It 
allows  no  a^tation.  It  maintains  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  affairs.  It  asks  no  change 
in  any  territory,  and  it  will  countenance 
no  agitation  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
either  section.  Though  thousands  fell  off 
in  the  day  of  trial — allured  by  ambition, 
or  terrified  by  fear — at  the  North  and  at 
the  South,  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of 
fimaticism  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  or 
driven  by  the  fierce  onset  of  the  Democrats 
in  another,  who  shook  Southern  institu- 
tions by  the  violence  of  their  attack,  and 
half  waked  the  sleepinjg  n^ro  by  painting 
the  Republican  as  his  liberator,  still  a 
million  of  men,  on  the  great  day,  in  the 
face  of  both  factions,  heroically  refused  to 
bow  the  knee  to  either  Baal.  Thev  knew 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  they  set 
the  example  of  sacrifice,  that  others  might 
profit  by  it.  They  now  stand  the  hope  of 
the  nation,  around  whose  firm  ranks  the 
shattered  elements  of  the  great  majority 
may  rally  and  vindicate  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  rule,  and  of  the  native  of  the 
land  to  make  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  recent  election  has  developed,  in  an 
aggravated  form,  every  evil  against  which 
,  the  American  party  protested.  Again  in  the 
war  of  domestic  parties,  Republican  and 
Democrat  have  rivalled  each  other  in  bid- 
ding for  the  foreign  vote  to  turn  the  bal- 
ance of  a  domestic  election.  Foreign 
allies  have  decided  the  government  of  tne 
country — men  naturalized  in  thousands  on 
the  eve  of  the  election— eagerly  struggled 
for  by  competing  parties,  mad  with  sec- 
tional fury,  and  grasping  any  instrument 
which  would  prostrate  their  opponents. 
Again,  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  suprema- 
cy, men  have  forgotten  tne  ban  which  the 
Kepublic  puts  on  the  intrusion  of  religious 
influence  on  the  political  arena.  These 
influences  have  brought  vast  multitudes  of 
foreign-bom  citizens  to  the  polls,  ignorant 
of  Alierican  interests,  without  American 


feelings,  influenced  by  foreign  symnathio^ 
to  vote  on  American  affairs;  anci  those 
votes  have,  in  point  of  fact,  acoompliahed 
thepresent  result. 

Tne  high  mission  of  the  American  is  to 
restore  the  influence  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  to  ex- 
cluae  appeals  to  foreign  birth  or  religions 
feeling  as  elements  of  power  in  politics ;  to 
silence  the  voice  of  sectional  strife — not  by 
joining  either  section,  but  by  recalling  the 
people  from  a  profitless  and  maddening 
controversy  which  aids  no  interest,  and 
shakes  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  com- 
mon industry  of  the  people,  but  of  the  Be- 
E^  lie  itself;  to  lay  a  storm  amid  whose 
no  voice  can  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the 
istrial  interests  of  the  country,  no  eye 
can  watch  and  guard  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  government,  till  our  ears  may  be 
opened  by  the  crash  of  foreign  war  wa^ed 
for  purposes  of  political  and  party  amoi* 
tion,  in  the  name,  but  not  by  the  authori- 
ty nor  for  the  interests,  of  the  American 
people. 

Return,  then,  Americans  of  the  Nort2i. 
from  the  paths  of  error  to  which  in  an  e vQ 
hour  fierce  passions  and  indignation  have 
seduced  you,  to  the  sound  position  of  the 
American  party-^lence  on  the  slavery 
agitation.  Leave  the  territories  as  they 
are — ^to  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 
Prevent  aggression  by  excluding  frnn 
power  the  aggressors,  and  there  wifi  be  no 
more  wrong  to  redress.  Awake  the  na- 
tional spirit  to  the  danger  and  d^;rada- 
tion  of  having  the  balance  of  power  held 
by  foreigners.  Recall  the  warnings  of 
Washin^n  against  forei^  influence — 
here  in  our  midst — ^wielding  part  of  our 
sovereignty ;  and  with  these  sound  words 
of  wisdom  let  us  recall  the  people  from 
paths  of  strife  and  error  to  guard  their 
peace  and  power;  and  when  once  the  mind 
of  the  people  is  turned  firom  the  slaveiy 
agitation,  that  party  which  waked  the 
agitation  will  cease  to  have  power  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  land. 

This  is  the  great  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can party.  The  first  condition  of  success  is 
to  prevent  the  administration  from  having 
a  majority  in  the  next  Congress ;  for,  with 
that,  the  agitation  will  be  resumed  for  very 
different  objects.  The  Ostend  manifesto  is 
full  of  warning;  and  they  who  struggle 
over  Kansas  may  awake  and  find  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  an  agitation  com- 
pared to  which  that  of  Elansas  was  a  sum- 
mer's sea;  whose  instruments  will  be»  not 
words,  but  the  sword. 


"  Why,  sir,  I  never  saw  a  panting  fb^- 
tive  speeding  his  way  to  a  land  3t  firee- 
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dom,  that  an  involuntary  invocation  did 
not  burst  from  my  lips,  that  Qod  would 
aid  him  in  his  flight  I  Such  are  the  feel- 
ings of  every  man  in  our  free  states^  whose 
h&at  has  not  become  hardened  in  iniquity. 
I  do  not  confine  this  virtue  to  Bepubli- 
cans,  nor  to  Anti-Slavery  men ;  I  speak 
of  all  men,  of  all  parties,  in  all  Christian 
communities.  Northern  Democrats  feel 
it:  they  ordinarily  bow  to  this  higher  law 
or  their  natures,  and  they  only  prove  re- 
creant to  the  law  of  the  '  Most  High,'  when 
they  regard  the  interests  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  superior  to  Qod's  law  and  the 
rights  of  mankind. 

"'  Gentlemen  will  bear  with  me  when  I 
asBure  them  and  the  President  that  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  nine  ftigitives  dining  at  one 
time  in  my  own  house— fathers,  mothers, 
husbands,  wives,  parents,  and  children. 
When  they  came  to  my  door,  hungry  and 
(kint,  cold  and  but  partially  clad,  I  did  not 
torn  round  to  consult  the  Fugitive  Law, 
nor  to  ask  the  President  what  I  should  do. 
I  knew  the  constitution  of  my  country^  and 
would  not  violate  it.  I  obeyed  the  divine 
mandate,  to  feed  the  hunery  and  clothe  the 
naked.  I  fed  them.  I  clothed  them,  gave 
them  money  for  their  journey,  and  sent 
them  on  their  way  rejoicing.  I  obeyed 
God  rather  than  the  I^esident.  I  obeyed 
my  conscience,  the  dictates  of  my  heart, 
the  law  of  my  moral  beins,  the  commands 
of  Heaven,  and,  I  will  add,  the  constitu- 
tion of  my  country;  for  no  man  of  in- 
telligence ever  believed  that  the  framers 
of  mat  instrument  intended  to  involve 
their  descendants  of  the  free  states  in 
any  act  that  should  violate  the  teachings 
of  the  Most  High,  by  seizing  a  fellow- 
being,  and  returning  nim  to  the  hell  of 
slavery.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it. 

•*  Mr,  Bbnkett,  of  Mississippi.  I  want 
to  know  if  the  gentleman  would  not  have 
gone  one  step  farther? 

**Miu  GiDDiNas.  Yes,  sir;  I  would 
have  gone  one  step  forther.  I  would  have 
driven  the  slave-catcher  who  dared  pursue 
them  from  my  premises.  I  woula  have 
kicked  him  frt>m  my  door-yard,  if  he  had 
made  his  appearance  there ;  or,  had  he  at- 
tempted to  enter  my  dwelling,  I  would 
have  stricken  him  down  upon  the  threshold 
of  my  door. 


MT^immoHl 
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In  1790  there  were  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  slaves  in  the  United  States ; 
in  1850  the  number  exceeded  three  and 
one  quarter  millions.  The  same  authority 
shows  their  increase,  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  last  census,  to  have  been  above 
twen^-eight  per  cent.^  or  nearly  tJiree  per 


cent,  per  annum,  an  increase  equal,  allow- 
ing for  the  element  of  foreign  immigration, 
to  the  white  race,  and  nearly  three  times 
that  of  the  free  blacks  of  the  North.  But 
these  legal  rights  of  the  slave  embrace  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  privileges  actually 
enjoyed  by  him.  He  nas,  by  universal 
custom,  the  control  of  much  of  his  own 
time,  which  is  applied,  at  his  own  choice 
and  convenience,  to  the  mechanic  arts,  to 
agriculture^  or  to  some  other  profitable 
pursuit,  wnich  not  only  gives  him  the 
power  of  purchase  over  many  additional 
necessaries  of  life,  but  over  many  of  its 
luxuries,  and  in  numerous  cases,  enables 
him  to  purchase  his  freedom  when  he  de- 
sires it.  Besides,  the  nature  of  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  begets  kindnesses^  im- 
poses duties  (and  secures  titieir  perform- 
ance), which  exist  in  no  other  relation  of 
capital  and  labor.  Interest  and  humanity 
co-operate  in  harmony  for  the  well-being 
of  slave  labor.  Thus  the  monster  obj ection 
to  our  institution  of  slavery,  that  it  deprives 
labor  of  its  wages,  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
a  truthful  investi^tion.  A  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  true  theory  of  wages,  will  fur- 
ther expose  its  fiillacy.  Under  a  system 
of  free  labor,  wages  are  usually  paid  in 
money,  the  representative  of  products — 
under  ours,  in  products  themselves.  One 
of  your  most  distinguished  statesmen  and 
patriots,  President  John  Adams,  said  that 
the  difference  to  the  state  was  "imaginary." 
**What  matters  it  (said  he)  whether  a 
landlord,  employing  ten  laborers  on  his 
farm^  gives  them  annually  as  much  money 
as  will  buy  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
gives  them  those  necessaries  at  short  hand  V' 
All  experience  has  shown  that  if  that  be 
the  measure  of  the  wages  of  labor,  it  is 
safer  for  the  laborer  to  take  his  wages  in 
products  than  in  their  fluctuating  pecuni- 
ary value.  Therefore,  if  we  pay  in  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  more  than 
any  given  amount  of  pecuniary  wages  will 
buy,  then  our  laborer  is  paid  nigher  than 
the  laborer  who  receives  that  amount  of 
wagjes.  The  most  authentic  agricultural 
statistics  of  England  show  that  the  wages 
of  agricultural  and  unskilled  labor  in  that 
kingdom,  not  only  foil  to  furnish  the  la- 
borer with  the  comforts  of  our  slave,  but 
even  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  no 
slaveholder  could  escape  a  conviction  for 
cruelty  to  his  slaves  who  gave  his  slave  no 
more  of  the  necessaries  oflife  for  his  labor 
than  the  wages  paid  to  their  agriculturaJ 
laborers  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  England  would  buy.  Under  their  sys- 
tem man  has  become  less  valuable  and  less 
cared  for  than  domestic  animals ;  and  no- 
ble dukes  will  depopulate  whole  districti 
of  men  to  supply  their  places  with  sheep, 
and  then  with  intrepid  audacity  lecture 
and  denounce  American  slaveholders, 
l^e  great  conflict  between  labor  ar4 
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capital,  under  free  competition,  has  ever 
been  how  the  earnings  of  labor  shall  be  di- 
Tided  between  them.  In  new  and  sparsely 
settled  countries,  where  land  is  cheap,  and 
food  is  easUy  produced,  and  education  and 
intelligence  approximate  equality,  labor 
can  successfully  stru^le  in  this  warfare 
with  capital.  But  this  is  an  exceptional 
and  temporary  condition  of  society.  In 
the  Old  Worla  this  state  of  things  has.long 
since  passed  away,  and  the  conflict  with 
the  lower  erades  of  labor  has  long  since 
ceased.  There  the  compensation  of  un- 
tkilled  labor,  which  first  succumbs  to  cap- 
ital, is  reduced  to  a  point  scarcely  adequate 
to  the  continuance  of  the  race.  The  rate 
of  increase  is  scarcely  one  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  even  at  that  rate,  population, 
until  recently,  was  considered  a  curse;  in 
short,  capital  has  become  the  master  of  la- 
bor, with  all  the  benefits^  without  the  nat- 
ural burdens  of  the  relation. 

In  this  division  of  the  earnings  of  labor 
between  it  and  capital,  the  soutnern  slave 
has  a  marked  advantage  over  the  English 
laborer,  and  is  often  equal  to  the  free  la- 
borer of  the  North.  Here  again  we  are 
fiirnished  with  authentic  data  from  which 
to  reason.  The  census  of  1850  shows  that, 
on  the  cotton  estates  of  the  South,  which 
Vi  the  chief  branch  of  our  agricultural  in- 
dustry, one-half  of  the  arable  lands  are 
annually  put  under  food  crops.  This  half 
is  usually  wholly  consumed  on  the  fJEurm'by 
the  laborers  ana  necessary  animals;  out  of 
the  other  half  must  be  paid  all  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  production,  often  inclu- 
ding adnitional  supolies  of  food  beyond  the 
proauce  of  the  lana^  which  usually  equals 
one-third  of  the  residue,  leaving  but  one- 
third  for  net  rent.  The  average  rent  of 
land  in  the  older  non-slaveholding  states 
is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  product, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  amounts  to  one- 
half  of  it  (in  England  it  is  sometimes  even 
peater),  the  tenant,  from  his  portion,  pay- 
ing all  expenses  of  production  and  the 
expenses  of^ himself  and  family.  From  this 
statement  it  is  apparent  that  the  fiirm  la- 
borers of  the  Soutn  receive  always  as  much, 
and  frequently  a  greater  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  than  tne  laborer  in  the 
New  or  Old  England.  Besides,  here  the 
portion  due  the  slave  is  a  charge  upon  the 
whole  product  of  capital  and  the  capital 
itself;  it  is  neither  dependent  upon  seasons 
nor  subject  to  accidents,  and  survives  his 
own  capacity  for  labor,  and  even  the  ruin 
of  his  master. 

But  it  is  objected  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  denied  the  slave — ^while  it  is  true 
that  religious  instruction  and  privileges  are 
not  enjoined  by  law  in  all  of  the  states; 
the  number  of  slaves  who  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diiferent  churches  abundantly 
proves  the  universality  of  their  enjoyment 
of  those  privileges.    And  a  mucn  larger 


number  of  the  race  in  slsyerir  &aof  tke 
consolations  of  reli^on  than  the  Auto  of 
the  combined  Christian  world  have  been 
able  to  convert  to  Christianity  oat  of  all 
the  millions  of  their  countrymen  who  i»- 
mained  in  their  native  land. 

The  immoralities  of  the  slaves,  and  oi 
those  connected  with  slavery,  are  constant 
themes  of  abolition  denunciation.  TImj 
are  lamentably  great;  but  it  remains  to  be 
shown  that  they  are  greater  than  with  the 
laboring  poor  of  England,  or  any  other 
country.  And  it  is  shown  that  our  slaves 
are  without  the  additionid  stimulant  of 
want  to  drive  them  to  crime — we  have  at 
least  removed  from  them  the  temptation 
and  excuse  of  hunger.  Poor  human  nature 
is  here  at  least  spared  the  wretched  fate  of 
the  utter  prostration  of  its  moral  nature  at 
the  feet  of  its  physical  wants.  Lord  Ash* 
ley's  report  to  the  British  Parliment  showa 
that  in  the  capital  of  that  empire,  perhaps 
within  the  hearing  of  Staffora  House  and 
Exeter  Hall,  hunger  alone  daily  drives  its 
thousands  of  men  and  women  into  thm 
abyss  of  crime. 

It  is  also  objected  that  our  slaves  are  do- 
barred  the  benefits  of  education.  This  ob- 
jection is  also  well  taken,  and  is  not  without 
force.  And  for  this  evil  the  slaves  aie 
greatly  indebted  to  the  abolitionists.  Foi^ 
merl^  in  none  of  the  slaveholding  states 
was  it  forbidden  to  teach  slaves  to  read  and 
write ;  but  the  character  of  ike  literature 
sought  to  be  furnished  them  by  the  aboli- 
tionists caused  these  states  to  take  counsel 
rather  of  their  passions  than  their  reason, 
and  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
better  counsels  will  in  time  prevail,  and 
this  will  be  remedied.  It  is  true  that  the 
slave,  from  his  protected  position,  has  less 
need  of  education  than  the  free  laborer, 
who  has  to  struggle  for  himself  in  the  wa]> 
fare  of  society ;  yet  it  is  both  useful  to  him, 
his  master,  and  society. 

The  want  of  legal  protection  to  the  mar> 
rii^e  relation  is  also  a  fruitful  source  of 
agitation  amon^  the  opponents  of  slavei^. 
The  complaint  is  not  without  foundation. 
This  is  an  evil  not  yet  removed  by  law; 
but  marriage  is  not  inconsistenf  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  among 
us,  and  the  objection,  therefore,  lies  rather 
to  an  incident  than  to  the  essence  of  the 
system.  But  in  the  truth  and  fact  mar- 
riage does  exist  to  a  very  great  extent 
among  slaves,  and  is  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected by  their  owners ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  upon  careful  investigation,  that 
fewer  children  are  bom  out  of  wedlock 
among  slaves  than  in  the  capitals  of  two 
of  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
— ^Austria  and  France;  in  the  former, one- 
half  of  the  children  are  thus  bom  ;  in  the 
latter,  more  than  one-fourtlu  But  even 
in  this  we  have  deprived  the  slave  of  no 
pre-exiBting  right    We  found  the  xaoe 
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-withoat  an^  knowled^  of  or  regard  for 
the  institiition  of  mamage,  and  we  are  re- 
proached with  not  having  as  yet  secured  to 
It  that^  with  all  other  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tlon.  To  protect  that  and  ower  dojnestic 
ties  by  laws  forbidding,  under  proper  regu* 
lationsy  the  separation  of  fiunilies,  would 
be  wise,  proper,  and  humane ;  and  some  of 
the  slave-holding  states  have  already 
adopted  partial  legislation  for  the  removal 
of  these  evils.  But  the  objection  is  fiir 
more  formidable  in  theorv  than  in  prac- 
'tice.  The  accidents  ana  necessities  of 
life,  the  desire  to  better  one's  condition, 
produce  infinitely  a  greater  amount  of 
separation  in  families  of  the  white  than 
ever  happens  to  the  colored  race.  This  is 
true  even  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  is  prosper- 
oofl.  But  it  is  still  more  marked  in  £}urope. 
The  injustice  and  despotism  of  England 
towards  Ireland  has  produced  more  sepa- 
Tation  of  Irish  families,  and  sundered 
more  domestic  ties  within  the  last  ten 
yean,  than  African  slavery  has  effected 
since  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States.  The  twenty  millions  of  freemen 
in  the  United  States  are  witnesses  of  the 
diaperBive  injustice  of  the  Old  World. 
The  general  happiness,  cheerfulness,  and 
contentment  of  slaves  attest  both  the 
mildness  and  humanity  of  the  system  and 
their  natural  adaptation  to  their  condition. 
They  require  no  standing  armies  to  enforce 
their  obedience;  while  the  evidence  of 
discontent,  and  the  appliances  of  force  to 
repress  it,  are  everywnere  visible  among 
the  toiling  millions  of  the  earth ;  even  in 
the  northern  states  of  this  Union,  strikes 
and  mobs,  unions  and  combinations  against 
employers,  attest  at  once  the  misery  and 
discontent  of  labor  among  them.  Eng- 
land keeps  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
in  time  of  peace,  a  large  navy,  and  an  in- 
numerable police^  to  secure  obedience  to 
her  social  institutions ;  and  physical  force 
Is  the  sole  guarantee  of  her  social  order, 
the  only  cement  of  her  gigantic  empire. 

I  have  briefly  traced  me  condition  of 
the  African  race  through  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  and  described  it  &irly  and  truly 
under  American  slaverv,  and  I  submit  that 
the  proposition  is  fully  proven,  that  his 
position  in  slavery  among  us  is  supe- 
rior to  any  which  he  has  ever  at- 
tained in  any  a^e  or  country.  The 
picture  is  not  without  shade  as  well 
as  light;  evils  and  imperfections  cling 
to  man  and  all  of  his  works,  and  tbi^ 
is  not  exempt  from  them. 


OmSkmPiropmif, in  U.S. SnMte,  Mankll,  1866. 

Examine  your  Constitution ;  are  slaves 
the  only  species  of  property  there  recog- 


nized as  requiring  peculiar  protection?  Sir, 
the  inventive  genius  of  our  brethren  of  the 
north  is  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to  them 
and  vast  benefit  to  the  nation.  I  saw  a 
short  time  ago  in  one  of  the  New  York 
journals,  that  the  estimated  value  of  a 
few  of  the  patents  now  before  us  in  this 
Capitol  for  renewal  was  $40,000,000.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  entire  capital  in- 
vested in  inventions  of  this  character  in 
the  United  States  can  &11  short  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  million 
dollars.  On  what  protection  does  this  vast 
property  rest?  Just  upon  that  same  con- 
stitutional protection  which  ^ves  a  remedj 
to  the  slave  owner  when  his  property  is 
also  found  outside  of  the  limits  of  tne  state 
in  which  he  lives. 

Without  this  protection  what  would  be 
the  condition  oi  the  northern  inventor? 
Why^  sir,  the  Vermont  inventor  protected 
by  his  own  law  would  come  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  there  say  to  the  pirate  who  had 
stolen  his  properff,  ''render  me  up  mv 
property,  or  pay  me  value  for  its  use.'' 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  would  receive 
for  answer^  if  he  were  the  counsel  of  this 
Vermont  mventor,  "  Sir,  if  you  want  pro- 
tection for  your  property  go  to  your  own 
state ;  property  is  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  state  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is 
found ;  you  have  no  property  in  your  in- 
vention outside  of  the  limits  of  your  state : 
you  cannot  go  an  inch  beyond  it."  Would 
not  this  be  so?  Does  not  every  man  see  at 
once  that  the  right  of  the  inventor  to  his 
discovery,  that  the  right  of  the  poet  to  his 
inspiration^  depends  upon  those  principles 
of  eternal  justice  which  God  has  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  wherever  he 
cannot  exercise  them,  it  is  because  man, 
faithless  to  the  trust  that  he  has  received 
from  Qod,  denies  them  the  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled  ? 

Sir,  follow  out  the  illustration  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  himself  has  given ; 
take  his  very  case  of  the  Delaware  owner 
of  a  horse  ndine;  him  across  the  line  into 
Pennsylvania.  The  Senator  says :  "  Now, 
you  see  that  slaves  are  not  property  like 
other  property;  if  slaves  were  proper^ 
like  other  property,  why  have  you  this 
special  clause  in  your  constitution  to  pro- 
tect a  slave?  You  have  no  clause  to  pro- 
tect the  horse,  because  horses  are  recog- 
nized as  properly  everywhere."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  same  mllacy  lurks  at  the  bottom 
of  this  argument,  as  of  all  the  rest.  Let 
Pennsylvimia  exercise  her  undoubted  juris- 
diction over  persons  and  things  within  her 
own  boundary;  let  her  do  as  she  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do— 4eclare  that  hereafter, 
within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
shall  be  no  property  in  horses,  and  that  no 
man  shall  maintain  a  suit  in  her  courts  for 
the  recovery  of  property  in  a  horse ;  and 
where  will  your  horse  owner  be  then  ?  Juat 
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Imadne  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  Deen  a  member  of  the  Convention  that 
framed  the  Constitation  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  when  its  members  were 
about  to  sign  that  wonderful  document,  he 
had  arisen  in  that  Convention  as  he  did  at 
Bprinefield  this  summer,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  President,  had  said,  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand : 
this  €k>vemment,  divided  into  free  and 
blave  States,  cannot  endure,  they  must  all 
be  free  or  all  be  slave,  they  must  all  be  one 
thing  or  all  be  the  other,  otherwise,  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  Qod,  and  cannot 
continue  to  exist;" — suppose  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  convinced  that  body  of  sages  that  that 
doctrine  was  sound,  what  would  have  been 
the  result?  Remember  that  the  Union 
was  then  composed  of  thirteen  States, 
twelve  of  which  were  slaveholdingand  one 
fr^e.  Do  you  think  that  the  one  free  State 
would  have  outvoted  the.  twelve  slave- 
holding  States,  and  thus  have  secured  the 
abolition  of  slavery?  On  the  other  hand, 
would  not  the  twelve  slave-holding  States 
have  outvoted  the  one  free  State,  and  thus 
have  fastened  slavery^  by  a  Constitutional 
provision,  on  every  root  of  the  American 
Republic  forever?  You  see  that  if  this 
Alx)lition  doctrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
prevailed  when  the  €K)vernment  was  made, 
it  would  have  established  slavery  as  a  per- 
manent institution,  in  all  the  States, 
whether  they  wanted  it  or  not^  and  the 
question  for  us  to  determine  in  Illinois 
now  as  one  of  the  fi«e  States  ii,  whether 
or  not  we  are  willing,  having  become  the 
majority  section,  to  enforce  a  doctrine  on 
the  minority,  wnich  we  would  have  i^ 
tisted  with  our  hearts'  blood  had  it  been 
attempted  on  us  when  we  were  in  a  mi- 
nority. How  has  the  South  lost  her  power 
as  the  majority  section  in  this  Union,  and 
how  have  the  fi^e  States  gained  it  except 
under  the  operation  of  that  principle  which 
declares  the  right  of  the  people  of  each 
State  and  each  Territory  to  form  and 
r^ulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way.  It  was  under  that  principle 
that  slavery  was  abolished  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut^  New 
York,  New  Jersey^  and  Pennsylvania;  it 
was  under  that  principle  that  one  half  of 
the  slaveholding  States  became  free;  it 
was  under  ti^at  principle  that  the  number 
of  free  States  increased  until  from  being 
one  out  of  twelve  States,  we  have  grown  to 
be  the  majority  of  States  of  the  whole 
Union,  with  the  power  to  control  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  aad 
the  power,  consequently,  to  elect  a  I^i- 
dent  by  Northern  votes  without  the  aid  of 
a  Southern  State.  Having  obtained  this 
power  under  the  operation  of  that  great 
principle,  are  you  now  prepared  to  aban- 
don the  principle  and  declare  that  merely 
liecanse  we  have  the  power  you  will  wage 


a  war  a^nst  the  Southern  Stictes  and 
their  institutions  until  you  force  them  to 
abolish  slavery  everywhere. 

After  having  pressed  these  ammeots 
home  On  Mr.  Lmcoln  for  seven  weeks,  pab- 
lishing  a  number  of  my  speeches,  we  met 
at  Ottawa  in  joint  discussion,  ana  he  then 
b^an  to  crawfish  a  little,  and  let  himself 
down.  I  there  propounded  certain  qiiei>- 
tions  to  him.  Amonffst  others.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  vote  for  tne  admis- 
sion of  any  more  slave  States  in  the  erent 
the  people  wanted  them.  He  would  not 
answer.  I  then  told  him  that  if  he  did  noi 
answer  the  question  there  I  would  renew  it 
at  Freeport,  and  would  then  trot  him  down 
into  Egypt  and  again  put  it  to  him.  Well, 
at  Freeport,  knowing  that  the  next  joint 
discussion  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  being 
in  dread  of  it,  he  did  answer  my  question 
in  renud  to  no  more  slave  States  in  a  mode 
which  he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory  to 
me,  and  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  I  will  show  you  wnat  lus  answ^ 
was.  After  saving  that  he  was  not  pledged 
to  the  Republican  doctrine  of  "  no  more 
slave  States,^'  he  declared: 

*'I  state  to  you  freely,  frankly,  tliat  I 
should  be  exceedingljr  sony  to  ever  be  put 
in  the  position  of  having  to  pass  upon  tnat 
question.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad 
to  know  that  there  nt'^ir  would  be  another 
slave  State  admitted  into  this  Union.'' 

Here  permit  me  to  remark,  that  I  do  not 
think  the  people  will  ever  force  him  into 
a  position  against  his  wUL  He  went  oa  to 
say:  « 

"But  I  must  add  in  regard  to  this,  that  if 
slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  Territory 
duringthe  territonal  existence  of  any  one 
given  Territory,  and  then  the  people  should, 
having  a  fair  chance  and  a  clear  field  when 
they  come  to  adopt  a  Constitution,  if  they 
should  do  the  extraordinary  thing  of  adopt- 
ing a  slave  Constitution,  uninfluenced  Dy 
the  actual  presence  of  the  institution 
amonff  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we 
own  tne  country,  but  we  must  admit  it  into 
the  Union." 

That  answer  Mr.  Lincoln  supposed  would 
satisfy  the  ^Id  line  Whigs,  composed  of 
Kentuckians  and  Virginians  down  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Now  what  does 
it  amount  to  7  I  desired  to  know  whether 
he  would  vote  to  allow  Kansas  to  oome 
into  tile  Union  with  slaverv  or  not^  aa  her 
people  desired.  He  would  not  answer; 
out  in  a  roundabout  way  said  that  if  sla^ 
very  should  be  kept  out  of  a  Tenritovy 
during  the  whole  of  its  territorial  existence, 
and  then  the  people,  when  they  adopted  a 
State  Constitution,  asked  admission  as  a 
slave  State,  he  supposed  he  would  have  to 
let  the  State  come  in.  The  case  I  put  to 
him  was  an  entirely  different  one.  I  de- 
sired to  know  whether  he  would  vote  to 
admit  a  State  if  Congress  had  not  prohib- 
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ited  slayerv  in  it  dtiriDir  its  territorial 
existence,  as  Congress  never  pretend- 
ed  to  do  under  Clay's  Compromise  mea- 
sures of  1850.  He  would  not  answer, 
and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  an  an- 
swer from  him.  I  have  asked  nim  whe- 
ther he  would  vote  to  admit  Nebraska 
if  her  people  asked  to  come  in  as  a  State 
with  a  Constitution  recognizing  slavery, 
and  he  reftised  to  answer.  I  have  put  the 
question  to  him  with  reference  to  New 
Mexico,  and  he  has  not  uttered  a  word  in 
answer.  I  have  enumerated  the  Territories, 
one  after  another,  putting  the  same  ques- 
tion to  him  with  reference  to  each,  and  he 
has  not  said,  ard  will  not  say,  whether,  if 
elected  to  Congress^  he  will  vote  to  admit 
any  Territory  now  in  existence  with  such 
a  Constitution  as  her  people  may  adopt 
He  invents  a  case  which  does  not  exist, 
and  cannot  exist  under  this  Government, 
and  answers  it ;  but  he  will  not  answer  the 
question  I  put  to  him  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  Territories  now  in  existence. 
The  contract  we  entered  into  with  Texas 
when  she  entered  the  Union  obliges  us  to 
allow  four  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
old  State,  and  admitted  with  or  without 
slavery  as  the  respective  inhabitants  of 
each  may  determine.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  three  times  in  our  joint  discussions 
whether  he  would  vote  to  redeem  that 
pledge,  and  he  has  never  yet  answered. 
He  is  as  silent  as  the  grave  on  the  subject. 
He  would  rather  answer  as  to  a  state  of 
the  case  which  will  never  arise  than  com- 
mit himself  by  telling  what^he  would  do 
in  a  case  which  would  come  up  for  his  ac- 
tion soon  after  his  election  to  Congress. 
Whv  can  he  not  say  whether  he  is  wuling 
to  allow  the  people  of  each  State  to  have 
slavery  or  not  as  they  please,  and  to  come 
into  the  Union  when  tney  have  the  requi- 
site population  as  a  slave  or  a  free  State  as 
they  decide  ?  I  have  no  trouble  in  answer- 
ing the  questions.  I  have  said  every  where, 
and  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  want  a  slave  State  they  have 
a  right,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  form  such  a  State,  and  I 
will  let  them  come  into  the  Union  with 
riavery  or  without^  as  they  determine.  If 
the  people  of  any  other  Territory  desire 
slavery,  let  them  nave  it  If  thev  do  not 
want  it^  let  them  prohibit  it  It  Lb  their 
business,  not  mine.  It  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness in  Dlinois  whether  Elansas  is  a  free 
State  or  a  slave  State.  It  is  none  of  your 
business  in  Missouri  whether  Kansas  shall 
adopt  slavery  or  reject  it  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  herpeople  and  none  of  yours.  The 
people  of  Kansas  have  as  much  right  to 
decide  that  question  for  themselves  as  you 
have  in  Missouri  to  decide  it  for  your- 
selves, or  we  in  niinois  to  decide  it  for  our- 
selves. 
And  here  I  may  repeat  what  I  have  said 
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in  eveij  speech  I  have  made  in  Dlinds^ 
that  I  fought  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
to  its  death,  not  because  of  the  slavery 
clause  in  it,  out  because  it  was  not  the  act 
and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  said 
then  in  Congress,  and  I  say  now,  that  if 
the  people  01  Kansas  want  a  slave  State, 
they  have  a  right  to  have  it.  If  they 
wanted  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  they 
had  a  right  to  have  it  I  was  opposed  to 
that  Constitution  because  I  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  act  of  a  small, 
pitiful  minority  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
minority.  When  at  last  it  was  determined 
to  send  that  Constitution  back  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  accordingly,  in  August  last,  the 
question  of  admission  under  it  was  submit- 
ted to  a  popular  vote,  the  citizens  rejected 
it  by  nearly  ten  to  one,  thus  show 
ing  conclusively,  that  I  was  right  when 
I  said  that  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
was  not  the  act  and  the  deed  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas,  and  did  not  embody  weir 
will    • 

I  hold  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth, 
under  our  system  of  Government,  which 
has  the  ri^ht  to  force  a  Constitution  upon 
an  unwilling  people.  Suppose  that  there 
had  been  a  majority  of  ten  to  one  in  fiivor 
of  slavery  in  Kansas,  and  suppose  t^ere 
had  been  an  Abolition  President^  and  an 
Abolition  Administration,  and  by  some 
means  the  Abolitionists  succeeded  in  for- 
cing an  Abolition  Constitution  on  those 
slave-holding  people,  would  the  people  of 
the  South  have  Submitted  to  that  act  for 
one  instant  ?  Well,  if  you  of  the  South 
would  not  have  submitted  to  it  a  day,  how 
can  yoUj  as  fair,  honorable  and  honest 
men,  insist  on  putting  a  slave  Constitution 
on  a  people  who  desire  a  free  State  ?  Your 
safety  and  ours  depend  upon  both  of  us 
acting  in  good  faith,  and  living  up  to  that 
great  principle  which  asserts  uie  right  of 
every  people  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  to  suit  themselves, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  the  men  who  denounced  my 
course  on  the  Lecompton  question,  objected 
to  it  not  because  I  was  not  right,  but  be- 
cause thev  thought  it  expedient  at  that 
time,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  party  to- 

Sither,  to  do  wrong.  I  never  knew  the 
emocratic  partjr  to  violate  any  one  of  its 
principles  out  of  policy  or  expediency,  that 
it  did  not  pay  the  debt  with  sorrow.  There 
is  no  safety  or  success  for  our  party  unless 
we  always  do  right,  and  trust  the  conse- 
quences to  God  and  the  people.  I  chose 
not  to  depart  from  principle  for  the  sake 
of  en>edienc^  in  the  Lecompton  question, 
and  I  never  mtend  to  do  it  on  that  or  any 
other  ouestion. 

But  I  am  told  that  I  would  have  been 
all  right  if  I  had  only  voted  for  the  Eaa§* 
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lish  bill  after  Leoompton  was  kUled.  Tou 
know  a  general  pardon  was  granted  to  all 
|X)litical  offenders  on  the  Lecompton  ques- 
tion, provided  they  would  only  vote  for 
the  English  bill.  I  did  not  accept  the 
benefits  of  that  pardon,  for  the  reason  that 
I  had  been  right  in  the  course  I  had 
pursued,  and  hence  did  not  require  any 
forgiveness.  Let  us  see  how  the  result  has 
been  worked  out.  English  brought  in  his 
bill  referring  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
back  to  the  people,  with  the  provision  that 
if  it  was  rejected  Kansas  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  Union  until  she  had  the  fiul 
ratio  of  population  required  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  thus  in  effect  declaring  that 
if  the  people  of  Kansas  would  only  consent 
to  come  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecomp- 
ton Constitution,  and  have  a  slave  State 
when  they  did  not  want  it^  they  should  be 
admitted  with  a  population  of  85,000,  but 
that  if  they  were  so  obstinate  as  to  insist 
upon  having  iust  such  a  Constitution  as 
they  thought  best,  and  to  desire  admission 
as  a  free  State,  then  thev  should  be  kept 
out  until  they  had  93,420  inhabitants.  I 
then  said,  and  I  now  repeat  to  you,  that 
whenever  Kansas  has  people  enough  for  a 
slave  dtate  she  has  people  enough  for  a  firee 
State.  I  was  and  am  willing  to  adopt  the 
rule  that  no  State  shall  ever  come  into  the 
Union  until  she  has  the  fidl  ratio  of  popu- 
lation for  a  member  of  Congress,  provided 
that  rule  is  made  unifonn.  I  made  that 
proposition  in  the  Senate  last  winter,  but  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  would  not  agree 
to  it ;  and  I  then  said  to  them  if  you  will 
not  adopt  the  general  rule  I  will  not  *"  on- 
sent  to  make  an  exception  of  Kansas. 

I  hold  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  ftinda- 
mental  principles  of  this  Government  to 
throw  the  weight  of  federal  power  into  the 
scale,  either  m  fiivor  of  the  free  or  the 
slave  States.  Equality  among  all  the 
States  of  this  Union  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  our  political  system.  We  have  no 
more  right  to  throw  the  weight  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  scale  in  favor 
of  the  slaveholding  than  the  free  States, 
and  last  of  all  should  our  friends  in  the 
South  consent  for  a  moment  that  Congress 
should  withhold  its  powers  either  way 
when  they  know  that  there  is  a  majority 
against  them  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Fellow-citizens,  how  have  the  supporters 
of  the  English  bill  stood  up  to  their 
pledges  not  to  admit  Kansas  until  she  ob- 
tain^ a  population  of  93,420  in  the  event 
she  rdected  the  Lecompton  Constitution  ? 
How  7  The  new8pu>erB  inform  us  that 
English  himself,  whilst  conducting  his 
canvass  for  re-election,  and  in  order  to 
secure  it,  pledged  himself  to  his  constitu- 
ents that  if  returned  he  would  disregard 
his  own  bill  and  vote  to  admit  Kansas  into 
the  Union  with  such  population  as  she 
might  have  when  she  made  application. 


We  are  informed  that  every  Demociatic 
candidate  for  Congress  in  ul  the  States 
where  elections  have  recently  been   fa^d, 
was  pledged  against  the  English  bill,  witli 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.    Noir,  if  I 
nad  only  done  as  these  anti-Leoompton 
men  who  voted  for  the  English  bill  In  Con- 
gress, pledging  themselves  to  refuse  to  ad- 
mit Kansas  if  she  refused  to  become  a  slaw 
State  until  she  had  a  population  of  93,420, 
and  thei\  return  to  their  people,  forfeited 
their  pledge,  and  made  a  new  pledge  to 
admit     Kansas    at   any    time    she    ftp- 
plied,  without    regard    to    ponalatioiiy  I 
would  have  had  no  trouble.    You  saw  the 
whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  Federal 
Government  wielaed  in  Indian^  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  to  re-elect  anti-Leconiptoa 
men  to  Congress  who  voted  against  Lecomp- 
ton, then  voted  for  the  English  bill,  and 
then   denounced  the   English  bill,    and 
pledged  themselves  to  their  people  to  dis- 
reganl  it.    My  sin  consists  in  not  having 
given  a  pledge,  and  then  in  not  having  ar- 
terward  forfeited  it.    For  that  reason,  in 
this  State,  every  postmaster,  every  rooto 
agent,  every  collector  of  the  ports,  and 
every  federal  office-holder,  forfeits  his  head 
the  moment  he  expresses  a  preference  for 
the  Democratic  candidates  against  Lincoln 
and  his  Abolition  associates.    A  Demo- 
cratic Administration  which  we  h^ped  to 
bring  into  power,  deems  it  consistent  with  * 
its  fidelity  to  principle  and  its  regard  to 
duly,  to  wield  its  power  in  this  State  in  be- 
half of  the  BepuDlican  Abolition   candi- 
dates in  every  county  and  everr  Congres- 
sional   District  against  the    Democratic 
party.    All  I  have  to  say  in  refer^iee  to 
the  matter  is,  that  if  that  Administration 
have  not  regard  enough  for  principle,  if 
they  are  not  sufficiently  attached  to  the 
creed  of  the  Democratic  party  to  buir  for- 
ever their  personal  hostiiitiee  in  order  to 
succeed  in  carrying  out  our  glorious  prin* 
ciples,  I  have.    I  nave  no  penonaldiffi^ 
culty  with  Mr.  Buchanan  or  his  cabinet 
He  chose  to  make  certain  recommendationf 
to  Congress,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  on  the 
Lea>mpton  question.    I  could  not  vote  io 
favor  of  them.    I  had  as  much  right  to 
judge  for  myself  how  I  should  vote  as  h« 
had  how  he  should  recommend.    He  un- 
dertook to  say  to  me,  if  you  do  not  vole  as 
I  tell  you,  I  will  take  off  the  heads  of  yout 
friends.    I  replied  to  him,  *•  You  did  not 
elect  me,  I  represent  Illinois  and  I  am  ac- 
countable to  niinois^  as  my  constituency, 
and  to  God,  but  not  to  theFreaident  or  to 
any  other  power  on  earth." 

And  now  this  warfiire  is  made  on  me  be- 
cause I  would  not  surrender  my  convic- 
tions of  duty,  because  I  would  not  aban^ 
don  my  constituency,  and  receive  the  or- 
ders of  the  executive  authorities  how  I 
should  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.    I  hold  that  an  attempt  to  eontrol 
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the  Senate  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  \b 
aubyenive  of  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution. The  Executive  department  is 
independent  of  the  Senate,  ana  the  Senate 
is  independent  of  the  President  In  mat- 
ters of  legislation  the  President  has  a  veto 
on  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  in  ap- 
pointments and  treaties  the  Senate  has  a 
veto  on  the  President.  He  has  no  more 
right  to  tell  me  how  I  shall  vote  on  his  ap- 
pointments than  I  have  to  tell  him  wheth- 
er he  shall  veto  or  approve  a  bill  that  the 
Senate  has  passed.  Whenever  you  recog- 
nise the  rient  of  the  Executive  to  say  to  a 
Senator,  **Do  this,  or  I  will  take  off  the 
faieads  of  your  Mends/'  you  convert  this 
Qovemment  from  a  republic  into  a  despot- 
ism. Whenever  you  recognize  the  right  of 
a  President  to  say  to  a  member  of  Congress, 
"  Vote  as  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  bring  a  pow- 
er to  h^T  against  you  at  home  which  will 
crush  you,'*  you  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  representative,  and  convert  him  in- 
to a  tool  of  Executive  power.  I  resisted 
this  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
a  Senator,  and  I  intend  to  resist  it  as  long 
as  I  have  a  voice  to  speak,  or  a  vote  to  give. 
Yet,  Mr.  Buchanan  cannot  provoke  me  to 
abandon  one  iota  of  Democratic  principles 
out  of  revenge  or  hostility  to  his  course. 
I  stand  by  the  platform  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  by  its  organization,  and  sup- 
port its  nominees.  If  there  are  any  who 
choose  to  bolt^  the  fact  only  shows  that  they 
are  not  as  good  Democrats  as  I  am. 

My  friends,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  as  important  for  the  Democratic 
party,  for  all  national  men,  to  rally  and 
stand  together  as  it  is  to-day.  We  mid  all 
sectionar  men  giving  up  past  differences 
and  continuing  me  one  question  of  slavery, 
and  when  we  nnd  sectional  men  thus  unit- 
ing, we  should  unite  to  resist  them  and 
their  treasonable  designs.  Such  was  the 
case  in  1850,  when  Ciav  left  the  quiet  and 
peace  of  his  home,  ana  again  entered  up- 
on public  life  to  quell  agitation  and  restore 
peace  to  a  distracted  Union.  Then  we 
Democrats,  with  Cass  at  our  head  wel- 
comed Heniv  Clay,  whom  the  whole  na- 
tion regarded  as  having  been  preserved  by 
Qod  for  the  times.  He  became  our  leader 
in  that  great  fight,  and  we  rallied  around 
him  the  same  as  the  Whigs  rallied  around 
old  Hickory  in  1832,  to  put  down  nullifi- 
cation. Thus  you  see  inat  whilst  Whigs 
and  Democrats  fought  fearlessly  in  old 
times  about  banks,  the  tariff,  distribution, 
the  specie  circular,  and  the  sub-treasury, 
all  united  as  a  band  of  brothers  when  tne 
peace,  harmony,  or  integrity  of  the  Union 
was  imperilled.  It  was  so  in  1850.  when 
Abolitiomsm  had  even  so  fax  diviaed  this 
ooontry,  North  and  South,  as  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  Union ;  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocxatB  united  in  establishing  the  Com- 
pioiBise  measures  of  that  year,  and  restor- 


ing tranquillity  and  good  feeling.  These 
measures  passed  on  the  joint  action  of  the 
two  parties.  They  rested  on  the  great 
principle  that  the  people  of  each  State  and 
each  Territory  should  be  left  perfectly  free 
to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions to  suit  themselves.  You  Whigs,  and 
we  Democrats  justified  them  in  that  prin- 
ciple. In  1854,  when  It  became  necessary 
to  organize  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  I  brought  forward  the  bill  on 
the  same  principle.  In  the  Kansas- Ne- 
braska bill  you  find  it  declared  to  be  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to 
leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  doDiestic  institu- 
tions in  their  own  way.  I  stand  on  that 
same  platform  in  1858  that  I  did  in  1850, 
1854,  and  1856.  The  Washington  Union, 
pretending  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Admin- 
istration, m  the  number  of  the  5th  of  this 
month,  devotes  three  columns  and  a  half 
to  estaolish  thesepropoeitions :  First,  that 
Douglas,  in  his  Freeport  speech,  held  the 
same  doctrine  that  he  did  in  his  Nebraska 
bill  in  1854;  second,  that  in  1854  Douglas 
justified  the  Nebraska  bill  upon  the  ^und 
that  it  was  based  upon  the  same  principle 
as  Clay's  Compromise  measures  of  1850. 
The  Union  thus  proved  that  Douglas  was 
the  same  in  1858  that  he  was  in  1856. 1854, 
and  1850,  and  consequently  ar^ed  tnat  he 
was  never  a  Democrat.  Is  it  not  funny 
that  I  was  never  a  Democrat  ?  There  is 
no  pretense  that  I  have  changed  a  hair's 
breadth.  The  Union  proves  by  my  speeches 
that  I  explained  the  Compromise  measures 
of  1850  just  as  I  do  now,  and  that  I  ex- 

?lained  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  in 
854  just  as  Pdid  in  my  Freeport  speech, 
and  yet  says  that  I  am  not  a  Democrat, 
and  cannot  be  trusted,  because  I  have  not 
changed  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  1854  the  au- 
thor of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was 
considered  a  pretty  ^ood  Democrat.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  m  1856,  when  I  was  ex- 
erting every  nerve  and  every  energy  for 
James  BucKanan.  standing  on  the  same  plat- 
form then  that  I  do  now,  that  I  was  a  pretty 
good  Democrat.  They  now  tell  me  that  I  am 
not  a  Democrat,  because  I  assert  that  the 

geopleof  a  Territorv,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
tatCy  have  the  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  slavery  can  or  cannot  exist 
in  such  Territory.  Let  me  read  what  James 
Buchanan  said  on  that  point  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
IVesidency  in  1856.  In  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, he  used  the  following  language : 
'*  The  recent  legislation  of  Congress  re- 
specting domestic  slavery,  derived  as  it  has 
been  from  the  ori^nal  and  pure  fountain  of 
legitimate  politico  power,  the  will  of  the 
majority,  promises  ere  long  to  allay  the  dan' 
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American  colonies,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now,  as  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that 
d^laration ;  and  it  is  desirable,  in  the  origi- 
nal construction  of  society ,  and  in  organized 
societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  was  a  great 
fundamental  principle.  But,  then,  I  ap- 
prehend that  in  no  society  that  ever  did 
exist,  or  ever  shall  be  formecL  was  or  can 
the  equality  asserted  among  tne  members 
of  the  human  race,  be  practically  enforced 
and  carried  out.  There  are  portions,  large 
portions,  women,  minors,  insane,  culprits, 
transient  sojourne]^,  that  will  always  prob- 
ably remain  subject  to  the  government  of 
another  portion  of  the  community. 

"  That  declaration,  whatever  maybe  the 
extent  of  its  import,  was  made  bv  the  del- 
egations of  the  thirteen  States.  In  most  of 
them  slavery  existed,  and  had  long  existed, 
and  was  established  by  law.  It  was  intro- 
duced and  forced  upon  the  colonies  by  the 
paramount  law  of  England.  Do  ]rou  be- 
lieve, that  in  making  that  declaration  the 
States  thatconcurrea  in  it  intended  that  it 
should  be  tortured  into  a  virtual  emanci- 
pation of  all  the  slaves  within  their  respec^ 
tive  limits?  Would  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  States  have  ever  united  in  a  de- 
claration which  was  to  be  interpreted  into 
an  abolition  of  slavery  among  tnem?  Did 
any  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  entertain 
such  a  design  or  expectation  ?  To  impute 
such  a  secret  and  unavowed  purpose,  would 
be  to  charge  a  political  fniud  upon  the  no- 
blest band  of  patriots  that  ever  assembled  in 
council — a  fraud  upon  the  Confederacy  of 
the  Revolution — a  fraud  upon  the  union 
of  those  States  whose  Constitution  not 
only  recognized  the  lawfulness  of  slavery, 
but  permitted  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  Africa  until  the  year  1808." 

This  is  the  entire  quotation  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  that  somebody  previous  to 
three  years  ago  had  said  the  negro  was 
not  included  in  the  term  "all  men  in  the 
Declaration.  How  does  it  do  so?  In  what 
way  has  it  a  tendency  to  prove  that?  Mr. 
Clay  says  t^  is  true  as  an  abstract  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  but  that  we 
cannot  practically  apply  it  in  all  cases.  He 
illustrates  this  by  oringing  forward  the 
cases  of  females,  minors,  and  insane  per- 
sons, with  whom  it  cannot  be  enforced; 
but  he  says  it  is  true  as  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple in  the  organization  of  society  as  well 
as  in  organized  society,  and  it  should  be 
kept  in  view  as  a  fundamental  principle. 
Let  me  read  a  few  words  more  before  I  add 
some  comments  of  my  own.  Mr.  Clay  says 
a  little  further  on : 

**  1  desire  no  concealmev  1  of  my  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply 
lament  that  we  have  derived  it  from  the 
parental  Government,  and  from  our  ances- 
tors.   But  here  they  are,  and  the  question 


is,  how  can  th^  be  best  dealt  with?  If  a 
state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  ab^st 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  society,  no  9mm 
would  be  more  strongly  opposed  ikmm  I 
should  be,  to  ineorporaiing  the  insiituUom 
of  slavery  among  its  dements" 

Now,  here  in  this  same  book — in  tliia 
same  speech — ^in  this  same  extract  bxoucht 
forward  to  prove  that  Mr.  Clay  held  that 
the  n^ro  was  not  included  in  tiie  DeoUn^ 
tion  of  Independence — ^no  such  statemeot 
on  his  part,  out  the  declaration  that  UUb 
great  Jundamental  truthj  which  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  view  in  the  oiganixalion 
of  society  ana  in  societies  already  omn- 
ized.  But  if  I  say  a  word  about  it«-if  I  at- 
tempt, as  Mr.  Clay  said  all  ^ood  men  ought 
to  do,  to  keep  it  in  view — if,  in  this  ''  or» 
ganized  society,"  I  ask  to  have  the  public 
eve  turned  upon  it — ^if  I  ask  in  relation  to 
tne  organization  of  new  Territories^  thai 
the  public  eye  should  be  turned  upon  it — 
forthwith  I  am  villified  as  vou  hear  me  to- 
day. What  have  I  done,  tnat  I  have  not 
the  license  of  Henry  Clav's  illustrious  ex- 
ample here  in  doin^?  Have  I  done  au^ht 
that  I  have  not  his  authority  for,  wmle 
inaintaining  that  in  organizing  new  Ter- 
ritories and  societies,  this  fundamental 
principle  should  be  regarded,  and  in  or- 
ganized society  holding  it  up  to  the  puUie 
view  and  reco^izing  what  he  reec^nized 
as  the  great  principle  of  free  government? 

And  when  this  new  principle — ^this  new 
proposition  that  no  numan  beinff  ever 
thought  of  three  years  ago— is  bron^tfor- 
war(C  /  combat  it  as  having  an  evil  ten- 
dency, if  not  an  evil  design.  I  combat  it 
as  having  a  tendency  to  dehumanize  the 
negro— to  take  away  from  him  the  light  of 
ever  striving  to  be  a  man.  I  combat  it  as 
being  one  of  the  thousand  things  constant- 
ly done  in  these  days  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  to  make  property,  and  nothing  but 
property,  of  the  negro  in  all  the  Stedes  of 
this  Union. 

But  there  is  a  point  that  I  wish,  before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  discussion,  to  ask 
attention  to.  I  have  read  and  I  repeat  the 
words  of  Henry  Clay : 

''  I  desire  no  concealmentof  my  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply 
lament  that  we  have  derived  it  i^om  tM 
parental  Government,  and  from  our  an- 
cestors. I  wish  every  slave  in  the  United 
States  was  in  the  country  of  his  anoeaton. 
But  here  they  are;  the  question  is  how 
they  can  best  be  dealt  with  ?  If  a  state  of 
nature  existed,  and  we  were  about  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  society,  no  man  would 
be  more  strongly  opposed  than  I  ahonld 
be,  to  incorporate  the  institution  of  alayeiy 
among  its  elements.'' 

The  principle  upon  which  I  have  inaiit> 
ed  in  this  canvass,  is  in  relation  to  laving 
the  foundations  of  new  societiee,    I  nave 
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«ver  BOUtfht  to  apply  theBe  pziiiciples  to. 
^6  old  Suites  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
alayery  in  those  States.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  miserable  perversion  of  what  I  have  said, 
So  assume  thsJb  I  have  declared  Missouri, 
or  any  other  slave  State,  shall  emancipate 
her  slaves.  I  h  ave  proposed  no  such  thing. 
Bat  when  Mr.  Cla^  says  that  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  societies  in  our  Territories 
where  it  does  not  exist,  he  would  beopposed 
to  the  introduotlQip  of  slavery  as  an  ele- 
ment, I  insist  ^at  we  have  hi$  warrant — 
his  license  for  insisting  upon  the  exclusion 
of  that  element  which  ne  declared  in  such 
strong  and  emphatic  language  wa»  most 
kaiefid  to  Kim^ 

Judge  Douglas  has  again  reverred  to  a 
Bprin^eld  speech  in  which  I  said  ."a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
The  Judge  has  so  often  made  the  entire  quo- 
tation  from  that  speech  that  I  can  make  it 
from  memory.    I  used  this  languive : 

''We  are  now  &r  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of 

futting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation. 
Fnder  the  operation  of  this  policv,  that 
agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has 
constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion  it 
will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been 
reached  and  passed.  'A  house  divided 
Ij^nst  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this 
^vemment  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect 
the  house  to  Mi — ^but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  oecome  all 
one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  op- 
ponents of  idavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  ad- 
vocates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  be- 
come alike  lawful  in  all  the  States— old  as 
well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South." 

That  extract  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  it  have  been  extremely  offensive 
to  Judge  Douglas.  He  has  warred  upon 
them  as  Satan  wars  upon  the  Bible.  His 
perversions  upon  it  are  endless.  Here  now 
are  my  views  upon  it  in  brief. 

I  said  we  were  now  far  into  the  fifth 
year,  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation.  Is 
It  xK>t  so?  When  that  Nebraska  bill  was 
brought  forward  four  years  ago  last  Janu- 
ary, was  it  not  for  the  "avowed  ob|ect"  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation? 
We  were  to  have  no  more  agitation  inCon- 
eresB,  it  was  all  to  be  bsjiished  to  the 
Territories.  By  the  way,  I  will  remark 
here  that,  as  Judge  Douglas  is  very  fond 
of  complimenting  Mr.  Crittenden  in  these 
days^  Mr.  Crittenden  has  said  there  was  a 
fitlsenood  in  that  whole  business,  for  there 
was  MO  slavery  agUaiion  at  that  time  to 
aUay,    We  were  for  a  little  while  guiet  on 


the  troublesome  thing,  and  that  very  allay- 
ing plaster  of  Judge  Douglas's  stirred  it 
up  again.  But  was  it  not  understood  or 
intimated  with  the  "confident  promise" 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  slaverv  agitation? 
Surely  it  was.  In  every  speech  you  heard 
Judge  Douglas  make,  until  he  got  into 
this  "  imbroglio,"  as  they  call  it,  with  the 
Administration  about  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution, every  speech  on  that  i^ebraska 
bill  was  fiill  of  his  felicitations  that  we 
Nverejust  at  the  end  of  the  slavery  agitar 
tion.  The  last  tip  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
old  serpent's  tail  was  just  drawing  out  of 
view.  But  has  it  proved  so?  I  have  as- 
serted that  under  tnat  policy  that  agitation 
"has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  con- 
stantly augmented."  When  was  there  ever 
a  greater  agitation  in  Congress  than  last 
winter?  When  was  it  as  great  in  the 
country  as  to-day  ? 

There  was  a  collateral  object  in  the  in- 
troduction of  that  Nebraska  policy  which 
was  to  clothe  the  people  of  the  Territories 
with  the  superior  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment, beyona  what  they  had  ever  had  be- 
fore. The  first  object  and  the  main  one  of 
conferring  upon  the  people  a  higher  de- 
^ee  of  "  self-government,^'  is  a  question  of 
met  to  be  determined  by  you  in  answer  to 
a  single  question.  Have  you  ever  heard 
or  known  of  a  people  any  where  on  earth 
who  had  as  little  to  do,  as,  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  its  use,  the  people  of  Kansas  had 
with  this  same  right  or  "  self-government  ?  " 
In  its  main  policy  and  in  its  cmlateral  object, 
it  has  been  nothing  hut  a  living,  creeping  lie 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  tiUto-^v, 

I  have  intimated  that  I  thought  the  agi- 
tation would  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shomd 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  have 
stated  in  what  way  I  thought  it  would 
be  reached  and  passed.  I  have  said 
that  it  might  go  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  might  by  arresting  the  further  spread 
of  it,  ana  placing  it  where  the  fathers 
originally  placed  it,  put  it  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  should  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
Thus  the  agitation  may  cease.  It  may  be 
pushed  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new. 
North  as  well  as  South.  I  have  said,  and 
I  repeat,  my  wish  is  that  the  further  spread 
of  it  may  be  arrested,  and  that  it  may  be 
placed  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  I  have  expressed  that  as 
my  wish.  I  entertain  the  opinion  upon 
evidence  sufilcient  to  my  mind,  that  the 
fiithers  of  this  Qovemment  placed  that  in- 
stitution where  the  public  mind  did  rest  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ulti* 
mate  extinction.  Let  me  ask  why  they 
made  provision  that  the  source  of  slavery 
— ^the  African  slave-trade — should  be  cut 
off  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  ?    Why  did 
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they  make  provision  that  in  all  the  new 
territory  we  owned  at  that  time,  slavery 
should  be  forever  inhibited  ?  Why  stop  its 
spread  in  one  direction  and  cut  off  its  source 
in  another,  if  they  did  not  look  to  its  being 
placed  in  tne  course  of  ultimate  extinction  7 

Again ;  the  institution  of  slavery  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  two  or  three  times,  and  in 
neither  of  these  cases  does  the  word 
"slavery"  or  "negro  race"  occur;  but 
covert  language  is  used  each  time,  and  for 
a  purpose  mil  of  significance.  What  is  the 
language  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  Amcan  slave-trade?  It  runs  in  about 
this  way :  "  The  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  ex- 
isting shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  uid 
ei«ht." 

The  next  allusion  in  the  Constitution  to 
the  question  of  slavery  and  the  black  race, 
is  on  tiie  subject  of  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation, and  there  the  language  used  is, 
"Bepresentatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states 
THiich  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  includ- 
ing those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed — 
three-fifths  of  all  ouer  persons." 

It  says  "persons,"  not  slaves,  not  ne- 
groes ;  but  this  "  three-fifths "  can  be  ap- 
plied to  no  other  class  among  us  than  the 
n^roes. 

Lastly,  in  the  provision  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  it  is  said :  "  No 
Serson  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
tate,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another  shall  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  ma^  loe  due." 
There  again  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
word  "  negro  "  or  of  slavery.  In  all  three 
of  these  places,  being  the  only  allusion  to 
slavery  in  the  instrument  covert  language 
is  used.  Language  is  used  not  suggesting 
that  slavery  existed  or  that  the  black  race 
Were  among  us.  And  I  understand  the 
cotemporaneous  history  of  tho^e  times  to 
be  that  covert  language  was  used  with  a 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  that  in  our 
Constitution,  which  it  was  hoped  and  is 
still  hoped  will  endure  forever — when  it 
should  be  read  by  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic men,  after  the  institution  of  slavery 
had  passed  from  among  us — ^there  should 
be  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  great  charter 
of  liberty  suggesting  that  sucn  a  thing  as 
ne^ro  slavery  nad  ever  existed  among  na. 
This  is  part  of  the  evidence  that  the  fathers 
of  the  Government  expected  and  intended 


the  institotion  of  slavery  to  come  to  an 
end.    They  expected  and  intended  thmt  it 
should  be  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction.   And  when  I  sa^  that  I  desire  to 
see  the  further  spread  of  it  arrested^  I  oni j 
say  I  desire  to  see  that  done  which  ihe 
fii£hers  have  first  done.    When  I  say- 1  de- 
sire to  see  it  placed  where   the  public 
mind  will  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  I  only 
say  I  desire  to  see  it  placed  where  they 
placed  it  It  is  not  true  that  our  fathers,  as 
Judge  Douglas  assumes,  made  this  Gov- 
ernment part  slave  and  part  free.    Under- 
stand the  sense  in  whicn  he  puts  it     He 
assumes  that  slavery  is  a  rightful  thing 
within     itself— -was    introduced    by    the 
fi*amers  of  the  constitution.    The  exact 
truth  is,  that  they  found  the  institution 
existing  among  us,  and  thev  left  it  as  they 
found  It    But  in  making  the  Crovernment 
they  left  this  institution  witii  many  clear 
marks  of  disapprobation  upon  it    Th^ 
found  slavery  among  them,  and  ther  len 
it  among  them  because  of  the  diflScult^ — 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  immediate 
removal.    And  when  Judge  Douglas  asks 
me  why  we  cannot  let  it  remain  part  slave 
and  part  free,  as  the  fathers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment made  it,  he  asks  a  question  based 
upon  an  assumption  which  is  itself  a  false- 
hood ;  and  I  turn  upon  him  and  ask  him 
the  question,  when  the  policy  that  the 
fathers  of  the  Government  had  adopted  in 
relation  to  this  element  among  us  was  the 
best  policy  in  the  world — the  only  wise 
policy — ^the  only  policy  that  we  can  ever 
safely  continue  upon — ^that  will  ev^  give 
us  peace,  unless  this  dangerous  element 
masters  us  all  and  becomes  a  naticmal  in- 
stitution— I  turn  vpon  him  and  atk  him 
why  he  could  not  leave  it  alone.    1  turn  and 
ask  him  why  he  was  driven  to  the  neces- 
sit;^  of  introaucing  a  new  policy  in  regard 
to  it    He  has  himself  said  he  introduced 
a  new  policpr.    He  said  so  in  his  speech  on 
the  22d  of^^  March  of  the  present  vear, 
1858.    I  ask  him  why  he  could  not  let  it 
remain  where  our  fathers  placed  It  I  ask, 
too,  of  Judge   Douglas   and  his  firieads 
why  we  shall  not  again  place  this  institu- 
tion upon  the  basis  on  which  the  fiithers 
left  it    I  ask  yon,  when  he  infers  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  setting  the  free  and  slave 
States  at  war,  when  the  institution  was 
placed  in  that  attitude  by  those  who  made 
the  Constitution,  did  they  make  any  war  f 
If  we  had  no  war  out  of  it,  when  thus 
placed,  wherein  is  the  ground  of  belief 
that  we  shall  have  war  out  of  it,  if  we  re- 
turn to  that  policy?    Have  we  had  any 
peace  upon  this  matter  springing  fiom  any 
other  basis  ?  I  maintain  that  we  have  not 
I  have  proposed  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
turn to  the  policy  of  the  fathers. 

I  confess,  when  I  propose  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  policy,  it  la  not  enough  for  mo 
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that  I  do  not  intend  any  thing  evil  in  the 
result,  but  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  show 
that  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  that  result.  I 
have  met  Judge  Douglas  in  that  point  of 
view.  I  have  not  only  made  the  declara- 
tion that  I  do  not  mean  to  produce  a  con- 
flict between  the  States,  but  I  have  tried 
to  show  by  &ir  reasoning,  aiid  I  think  I 
have  shown  to  the  minds  of  fair  men,  that 
I  propose  nothing  but  what  has  a  most 

Eeaceml  tendency.  The  Quotation  that  I 
appened  to  make  in  that  Springfield 
speech,  that  "  a  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand,"  and  which  has  proved 
BO  offensive  to  the  Judge,  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  thing.  He  tries  to 
show  that  variety  in  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  different  States  is  necessary 
and  indispensable.  I  do  not  dispute  it.  I 
have  no  controversy  with  Judge  Douglas 
about  that.  I  shall  very  readily  agree 
with  him  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
insist  upon  having  a  cranberry  law  here, 
in  lUino.is,  where  we  liave  no  cran- 
berries, because  they  have  a  cranberry  law 
in  Indiana,  where  tney  have  cranberries.  I 
should  insist  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
wrong  in  us  to  deny  to  Virginia  the  right 
to  enact  oyster  laws,  where  they  have  oys- 
ters, because  we  want  no  such  laws  here.  I 
understand,  I  hope,  quite  as  well  as  Judge 
Douglas  or  any  Dody  else,  that  the  variety 
in  the  soil  and  climate  and  fiace  of  the 
country,  and  consequent  variety  in  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  and  productions  of  a 
country,  require  systems  of  law  conform- 
ing to  this  varied  in  the  natural  features 
of  the  country.  I  understand  quite  as 
well  as  Judge  Douglas,  that  if  we  here 
raise  a  barrel  of  flour  more  than  we  want, 
and  the  Louisianians  raise  a  barrel  of 
sugar  more  than  they  want,  it  is  of 
mutual  advantage  to  exchange.  That 
produces  commerce,  brings  us  together, 
and  mdces  us  better  fHends.  We  like  one 
another  the  more  for  it.  And  I  under- 
stand as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  or  any 
body  else,  that  these  mutual  accommoda- 
tions are  the  cements  which  bind  together 
the  different  parts  of  this  Union — ^that  in- 
stead of  being  a  thing  to  "divide  the 
house  " — figuratively  expressing  the  Union 
'—they  tend  to  sustain  it ;  they  are  the  props 
of  the  house  tending  always  to  hold  it  up. 
But  when  I  have  admitted  all  this,  I  ask 
if  there  is  any  parallel  between  these 
things  and  this  institution  of  slavery  ?  I 
do  not  see  that  there  is  any  parallel  at  all 
between  them.  Consider  it.  When  have 
we  had  any  difficulty  or  quarrel  amongst 
ourselves  about  the  cranberry  laws  of  In- 
diana^ or  the  oyster  laws  of  Virginia,  or 
the  pine  lumber  laws  of  Maine,  or  the  fact 
that  Louisiana  produces  sugar,  and  Illinois 
flour  ?  When  nave  we  hm  any  quarrels 
over  these  things?  When  have  we  had 
perfect  peace  in  r^ard  to  this  thing  which 


I  say  is  an  element  of  discord  in  this 
Union  ?  We  have  sometimes  had  peace, 
but  when*  was  it?  It  was  when  the  insti* 
tution  of  slavery  remained  quiet  where  it 
was.  We  have  had  difllculty  and  turmoil 
whenever  it  has  made  a  struggle  to  spread 
itself  where  it  was  not.  I  ask,  then,  if  ex- 
perience does  not  speak  in  thunder-tones, 
telling  us  that  the  policy  which  has  given 
peace  to  the  country  heretofore,  being  re- 
turned to,  gives  the  greatest  promise  of 
peace  again.  You  may  say,  and  Judge 
Doufflas  has  intimated  the  same  thing,  tlmt 
all  this  difllculty  in  r^ard  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  the  mere  agitation  of 
office-seekers  and  ambitious  northern  poli- 
ticians. He  thinks  we  want  to  get "  his 
place,"  I  supQpse.  I  agree  that  there  are 
office-seekers  amongst  us.  The  Bible  says 
somewhere  that  we  are  desperately  selfisn. 
I  think  we  would  have  discovered  that 
fact  without  the  Bible.  I  do  not  claim 
that  I  am  any  less  so  than  the  average  of 
men,  but  I  do  claim  that  I  am  not  more 
selfish  than  Judge  Douglas. 

But  is  it  true  tnat  all  the  difficulty  and 
ajgitation  we  have  in  regard  to  this  institu- 
tion of  slavery  springs  trom  office-seeking 
— ^from  the  mere  anioition  of  politicians? 
Is  that  the  truth  ?  How  many  times  have 
we  had  danger  from  this  question?  Go 
back  to  the  day  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. Qo  back  to  the  Nullification  question, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  this  same  slavery 
question.  Go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Annexation  of  Texas.  Go  back  to  the 
troubles  that  led  to  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  You  will  find  that  every  time,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Nullification 
question,  they  sprang  from  an  endeavor  to 
spread  this  institution.  There  never  was 
a  party  in  the  history  of  this  countnr,  and 
there  probably  never  wUl  be,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  disturb  the  general  peace  of  the 
country.  Parties  themselves  may  be  di- 
vided and  quarrel  on  minor  questions,  yet 
it  extends  not  beyond  the  parties  them- 
selves. But  does  not  this  question  make  a 
disturbance  outside  of  political  circles? 
Does  it  not  enter  into  the  churches  and 
rend  them  asunder?  What  divided  the 
great  Methodist  Church  into  two  parts, 
North  and  South  ?  What  has  ralsea  this 
constant  disturbance  in  every  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  that  meets?  What 
disturbed  the  Unitarian  Church  in  this 
very  city  two  years  ago  ?  What  has  jarred 
and  shaken  the  great  Ainerican  Tract 
Society  recently^  not  yet  splitting  it,  but 
sure  to  divide  it  m  the  end  ?  Is  it  not  this 
same  mighty,  deep-seated  power  that  some- 
how operates  on  the  minus  of  men^  excit- 
ing and  stirring  them  up  in  every  avenue 
of  society — ^in  politics,  m  religion,  in  lit- 
erature, m  morals,  in  all  the  manifold  re* 
lations  of  life  ?  Is  this  the  work  of  poli- 
ticians ?    Is  that  irresistible  power  wmch 
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for  fifty  years  has  shaken  the  Qovemment 
and  agitated  the  people  to  be  stilled  and 
subdued  by  pretending  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  thing,  and  we  ought  not 
to  talk  about  it  ?  If  you  will  get  every- 
body else  to  stop  talking  about  i^  I  assure 
you  I  will  quit  before  they  have  half  done 
so.  But  where  is  the  philosophy  or  states- 
manship which  assumes  tnat  you  can 
quiet  that  disturbing  element  in  our  soci- 
ety which  has  disturbed  us  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  which  has  been  the  only 
serious  danger  that  has  threatened  our  in- 
stitutions—I say,  where  is  the  philosophy 
or  the  statesmanship  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  to  quit  talking  about  it,  and 
that  the  public  mind  is  all  at  once  to  cease 
being  agitated  by  it?  Ye^  this  is  the 
policy  here  in  the  north  that  Douglas  is 
advocating^— that  we  are  to  care  nothing 
about  it  I  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  false 
philosophy?  Is  it  not  a  false  statesman- 
ship that  undertakes  to  build  up  a  system 
of  policy  upon  the  basis  of  caring  nothing 
about  the  very  thing  that  every  body  does 
care  the  most  about  ^— «  thing  which  all 
experience  has  shown  we  care  a  very  great 
deal  about  ? 

The  Judge  alludes  very  often  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  to  the  exclusive  right 
which  the  States  have  to  decide  the  whole 
thing  for  themselves.  I  agree  with  him 
very  readily  that  the  different  States  have 
that  right  He  is  but  fighting  a  man  of 
straw  when  he  assumes  that  I  am  contend- 
ing against  the  right  of  the  States  to  do  as 
they  please  about  it.  Our  controversy  with 
him  IS  in  regard  to  the  new  Temtories. 
\Ve  agree  that  when  States  come  in  as 
States  they  have  the  riffht  and  the  power 
to  do  as  they  please.  We  have  no  power 
as  citizens  of  the  free  States  or  in  our  fed- 
eral capacity  as  members  of  the  Federal 
Union  through  the  Greneral  Government, 
to  disturb  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
exists.  We  profess  constantly  that  we  have 
no  more  inclination  than  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  disturb  it;  yet 
we  are  driven  constantly  to  defend  our- 
selves from  the  assumption  that  we  are 
warrine  upon  the  rignts  of  the  States, 
WTiat  I  insist  upon  is,  that  the  new  Terri- 
tories shall  be  kept  free  fix)m  it  while  in 
the  Territorial  condition.  Judge  Douglas 
assumes  that  we  have  no  interest  in  them 
— ^that  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  inter- 
fere. I  think  we  have  some  interest  I  think 
that  as  white  men  we  have.  Do  we  not 
wish  for  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  popula- 
tion, if  I  may  so  express  myself?  Do  we 
not  feel  an  interest  m  getting  at  that  out- 
let wit^  such  institutions  as  we  would  like 
to  have  prevail  there?  If  you  go  to  the 
Territory  opposed  to  slavery  and  another 
man  comes  upon  the  same  ground  with  his 
slave,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  things 
are  equal,  it  turns  out  that  he  has  the  equal 


rifht  all  his  way  and  yon  have  no  part 
of  it  your  way.  If  he  goes  in  and  nauci 
it  a  slave  Territory,  and  by  consequence  a 
slave  State,  is  it  not  time  tluU  those  who  de- 
sire to  have  it  a  free  State  were  on  eqnal 
ground?  Let  me  surest  it  in  a  difleroit 
way.  How  many  Democrats  are  ihete 
about  here  ["A  thousand  "]  who  left  8lav« 
States  and  came  into  the  free  State  of  Illi- 
nois to  get  rid  of  the  institution  of  slaTerv? 
[Another  voice — ''A  thousand  and  one.^] 
reckon  there  are  a  thousand  and  one.  I 
will  ask  you,  if  the  policy  you  are  now  ad- 
vocating had  prevailed  wfien  this  country 
was  in  a  Territorial  condition,  where  would 
you  have  gone  to  get  rid  of  it?  Where 
would  you  have  found  your  free  State  or 
Territory  to  go  to  ?  Ana  when  hereafter. 
for  any  cause,  the  people  in  this  place  ehali 
desire  to  find  new  homes,  if  they  wish  to 
be  rid  of  the  institution,  where  will  they 
find  the  place  to  go  to? 

Now  irrespective  of  the  moral  aspect  of 
this  question  as  to  whether  there  js  a  right 
or  wrong  in  enslaving  a  negro,  I  am  still 
in  fiivor  of  our  new  Territoriea  being  in 
such  a  condition  that  white  men  may  find 
a  home — may  find  some  spot  where  they 
can  better  their  condition — where  they  can 
settle  upon  new  soil  and  better  their' con- 
dition m  life.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  not 
merely  (I  must  say  it  here  as  I  have  else- 
where) for  our  own  people  who  are  bom 
amongst  us,  but  as  an  outlet  for  free  trhiU 
people  every  where,  the  world  over — in 
which  Hans  and  Baptiste  and  Patrick,  and 
all  other  men  from  all  the  world,  may  find 
new  homes  and  better  their  conditions  in 
life. 

I  have  stated  upon  former  occasions,  and 
I  may  as  well  state  aj^in,  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  real  issue  in  this  contro- 
versy between  Judge  Douglas  and  myselfl 
On  the  point  of  my  wantmg  to  make  war 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  there 
has  been  no  issue  between  us.  So,  too, 
when  he  assumes  that  I  am  in  favor  of  in- 
troducing a  perfect  social  and  political 
equality  between  the  white  ana  black 
races.  These  are  false  issues,  upon  which 
Judge  Douglas  has  tried  to  force  the  con- 
versy.  There  is  no  foundation  in  truth  for 
the  charge  that  I  maintain  either  of  these 
propositions.  The  real  issue  in  this  con- 
troverajr — the  one  pressing  upon  every 
mind — is  the  sentiment  on  the  part  of  one 
class  that  looks  upon  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  a  wrong,  and  of  another  class 
that  aoes  not  look  upon  it  as  %  wron^.  The 
sentiment  that  contemplates  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  this  countir  as  a  wrong  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  Repubucan  party.  It  is 
the  sentiment  around  which  all  their  ac- 
tions—  all  their  arguments  circle — from 
which  all  their  propositions  radiate.  They 
look  upon  it  as  bemg  a  moral,  social  and 
political  wrong;  and  while  they  oontem- 
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plate  it  as  snch,  they  nerertheleas  have  due 
regard  for  its  actual  exifltence  amon^  us, 
and  ihe  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in 
any  aatit&ctory  way  and  to  all  the  consti- 
tational  obligations  thrown  about  it.  Yet 
having  a  due  regard  for  these^  they  desire 
a  policy  in  regard  to  it  that  looks  to  its  not 
creating  anv  more  danger.  They  insist 
that  it  should  as  far  as  may  be,  be  treated 
as  a  wrong,  and  one  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing it  as  a  wrong  is  to  make  provision  that 
a  shall  grow  no  larger.  They  also  desire  a 
policy  that  looks  to  a  peaceful  end  of  slav- 
ery at  some  time,  as  bein^  wrong.  These 
are  the  views  they  entertain  in  regard  to  it 
as  I  understand  them ;  and  all  their  senti- 
ments— all  their  arguments  and  proposi- 
tions are  brought  within  this  ranse.  I 
have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  there 
be  a  man  amon^  us  who  does  not  think 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong,  in 
any  one  of  the  aspects  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  he  is  misplaced  and  ought  not  to 
be  Willi  us.  ,And  if  there  be  a  man 
amongst  us  who  is  so  impatient  of  it  as  a 
wrong  as  to  disregard  its  actual  presence 
among  us  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid 
of  it  suddenly  in  a  satisfactory  way^  and  to 
disregard  the  constitutional  obligations 
thrown  about  it^  that  man  is  misplaced  if 
he  is  on  our  platform.  We  disclaim  svm- 
pothy  with  him  in  practical  action.  He  is 
not  placed  properly  with  us. 

On  this  subject  of  treating  it  as  a  wronff, 
and  limiting  its  spread,  let  me  say  a  word. 
Has  ainr  thing  ever  threatened  the  exis- 
tence or  this  Union  save  and  except  this 
very  institution  of  slavery?  What  is  it 
that  we  hold  most  dear  amon^  U3?  Our 
own  liber^  and  prosperity.  What  has  ever 
threatenea  our  liberty  and  prosperity  save 
and  except  this  institution  of  slavery?  If 
this  is  true,  how  do  you  propose  to  improve 
the  condition  of  things  by  enlarging  slavery 
— ^bv  spreading  it  out  and  making  it  big- 
ger? You  may  have  a  wen  or  cancer  upon 
vour  person  and  not  be  able  to  cut  it  out 
lest  you  bleed  to  death ;  but  surely  it  is  no 
way  to  cure  it,  to  engraft  it  and  spread  it 
over  your  whole  body.  That  is  no  proper 
way  of  treating  what  you  regard  a  Vro^. 
You  see  this  peaceful  way  of  dealing  witn 
it  as  a  wrong — ^restricting  the  spreaa  of  it, 
and  not  allowing  it  to  go  into  new  coun- 
tries where  it  nas  not  already  existed. 
That  is  the  peaceful  way,  the  old-fashioned 
way,  the  way  in  which  the  fathers  them- 
selves set  us  the  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is 
a  sentiment  which  treats  it  as  not  being 
wron^.  That  is  the  Democratic  sentiment 
of  this  day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
everjr  man  who  stands  within  that  range 
positivelv  asserts  that  it  is  ri^ht  That 
class  will  include  all  who  positively  assert 
that  it  is  right,  and  all  who  like  Judge 
Douglas  treat  it  as  indifferent  and  do  not 


say  it  is  either  right  or  wrong.  These  two 
classes  of  men  fall  within  thegeneial  class 
of  those  who  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
¥rrong.  And  if  there  be  amons  you  any 
body  who  supposes  that  he,  as  a  Democrat, 
can  consider  himself  '*  as  much  opposed  to 
slavery  as  anybody,"  I  woula  like  to 
reason  with  him.  You  never  treat  it  as  a 
wrong.  What  other  thine  that  vou  con- 
sider as  a  wrong,  do  you  desd  with  as  you 
deal  with  that?  Perhaps  you  aatf  it  is 
wrong,  but  your  leader  never  doesj  and  you 
quarrel  utUh  any  body  who  Mays  it  is  wrong. 
Although  you  pretend  to  say  so  yourself 
you  can  find  no  fit  piace  to  deal  with  it  as 
a  wrong.  You  must  not  say  any  thing 
about  it  in  the  free  States,  because  it  is  not 
here.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about 
it  in  the  slave  States,  because  it  ts  there. 
You  must  not  say  anything  about  it  in  the 
pulpit,  because  that  is  religion  and  has 
nothin|^  to  do  with  it  You  must  not  say 
anv  thing  about  in  politics,  because  that 
will  disturb  the  security  of  **  my  place** 
There  is  no  place  to  talk  about  it  as 
being  a  wrong,  although  you  say  yourself 
it  is  a  wrong.  But  finally  you  will  screw 
yourself  up  to  the  belief  that  if  the  people 
of  the  slave  States  should  adopt  a  system 
of  gradual  emancipation  on  the  slavery 
question,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  You 
would  be  m  favor  of  it.  You  say  that  is 
netting  it  in  the  right  place,  and  you  would 
oe  glad  to  see  it  succeed.  But  vou  are  de- 
ceiving voursell  You  all  know  that 
Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown,  down  there 
in  St.  Louis,  undertook  to  introduce  that 
system  in  Missouri.  Thev  fought  as 
valiantly  as  they  could  for  the  system  of 
gradual  emancipation  which  you  pretend 
you  would  be  glad  to  see  succeed.  Now  I 
will  bring  you  to  the  test.  After  a  hard 
fight  they  were  beaten,  and  when  the  news 
came  over  here-  you  threw  up  your  hats 
and  hurrahed  for  Democracy,  More  than 
that,  take  all  the  ailment  made  in  favor 
of  the  system  you  have  proposed,  and  it 
carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is 
any  tMng  wrong  in  the  institution  of 
slavery.  The  arguments  to  sustain  that 
policy  careftilly  excluded  it.  Even  here  to- 
day you  heard  Judge  Douglas  quarrel  with 
me  because!  utter^  a  wisn  that  it  might 
some  time  come  to  an  end.  Although 
Henry  Clay  could  say  he  wisned  6very 
slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  coun* 
try  of  his  ancestors,  I  am  denounced  by 
those  pretending  to  respect  Henry  Clay 
for  uttering  a  wish  that  it  might  some  time, 
in  some  peaceful  way,  come  to  an  end. 
The  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that 
institution  will  not  tolerate  the  merest 
breath,  the  slightest  hint,  of  the  least  de- 

free  of  wrons  about  it  Try  it  by  some  of 
udge  Douglas's  arguments.  He  says  he 
''  don't  care  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  voted 
down"  in  the  Territories.    I  do  not  care 
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myself  in  dealing  with  that  expreflsion, 
whether  it  is  intended  to  be  expreasive  of 
his  individual  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
or  only  of  the  national  |>olicy  he  desires 
to  have  established.  It  is  alike  valuable 
for  mj  purpose.  Any  man  can  say  that 
he  does  not  see  any  thin^  wrong  in 
slavery,  but  no  man  can  logically  say  it 
who  does  see  a  wrong  in  it ;  because  no 
man  can  logically  say  he  don't  care 
whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted 
down.  He  may  say  he  don't  care  whether 
an  indifferent  thing  is  voted  up  or  down, 
but  he  must  logically  have  a  choice  be- 
tween a  right  tning  and  a  wrong  thing. 
He  contends  that  whatever  community 
wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  have  them.  60 
they  have  if  it  is  not  a  wron^.  But  if  it  is 
a  wrong,  he  cannot  say  people  have  a  right 
to  do  wrong.  He  says  that  upon  the  score 
of  equality,  slaves  should  be  allowed  to  go 
in  a  new  Territory,  like  other  property. 
This  is  strictly  logical  if  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  it  and  other  property.  If 
it  and  other  nroperty  are  equal,  his  aigu- 
ment  is  entirely  logicial.  But  if  ^ou  insist 
that  one  is  wrong  and  the  other  nght,  there 
is  no  use  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
right  and  wrong.  You  may  turn  over 
every  thing  in  the  Democratic  policy  from 
beginning  to  end,  whether  in  tne  shape  it 
takes  on  the  statute  books,  in  the  shape  it 
takes  in  the  Dred  Bcott  decision,  in  the 
shape  it  takes  in  conversation,  or  tne  shape 
it  takes  in  short  maxim-like  arguments — 
it  everywhere  carefully  excludes  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  it 

That  ia  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue 
that  wiU  continue  in  this  country  when 
these  poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and 
myseli  shall  b«  silent.  It  is  the  eternal 
struggle  between  these  two  principles — 
right  and  wrong — throughout  the  world. 
They  are  the  two  principles  that  have  stood 
face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time ; 
and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The 
one  is  the  common  right  of  humanity  and 
the  other  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is 
the  same  principle  in  whatever  shape  it 
develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that 
says,  '^You  work  and  toil  and  earn  bread, 
and  ril  eat  it"  No  matter  in  what  shape 
it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a 
king  who  seeks  to  bestride  the  people  of 
his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of 
their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an 
apology  for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is 
the  same  tyrannical  principle.  I  was  glad 
to  express  mv  gratitude  at  Quincy,  and  I 
re-express  it  here  to  Judge  Douglas — that 
he  looks  to  no  end  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  That  will  help  the  people  to  see 
where  the  struggle  really  is.  It  will  here- 
after place  wita  us  all  men  who  really  do 
wish  the  wrong  may  have  an  end.  And 
whenever  we  can  get  rid  of  the  fog  which 
obscures  the  real  question — ^when  we  can 


get  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  to  afow 
a  policy  looking  to  its  perpetoatiaiir-we 
can  eet  out  from  among  that  class  of  men 
and  bring  them  to  the  side  of  those  who 
treat  it  as  a  wrong.  Then  there  will  soon 
be  an  end  of  it»  and  that  end  wUl  be  its 
'^  ultimate  extinction."  Whenever  the 
issue  can  be  distinctly  made,  and  all  ex- 
traneous matter  thrown  out  so  that  men 
can  fairly  see  the  real  difference  between 
the  parties,  this  controversy  will  80<»a  be 
settled,  and  it  wUl  be  done  peaceably  too. 
There  will  be  no  war,  no  violenceL  It  wiU 
be  placed  again  where  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  the  world  placed  it  Brooka  of 
South  Carolina  once  declared  that,  wbm 
this  Constitution  was  framed,  its  frameis 
did  not  look  to  the  institution  exis^ng 
until  this  day.  When  he  said  this,  I  think 
he  stated  a  fact  that  is  fidly  borne  out  by  the 
history  of  the  times.  But  he  also  said  they 
were  better  and  wiser  men  than  the  men 
of  these  days ;  yet  the  men  of  these  days 
had  experience  which  they  had  not^  and 
by  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  it  be- 
came a  necessity  in  this  country  that 
slavery  should  he  perpetual.  I  now  say 
that,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  purposely  or 
without  purpose,  Judge  Douglas  hss  hd&i 
the  most  prominent  instrument  in  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
which  the  fiathers  of  the  Government  ex- 
pected to  come  to  an  end  ere  this— oatf 
putting  it  upon  Brooks*  s  cotton-gin  basis 
— ^plaong  it  where  he  openly  confesses  he 
has  no  desire  there  shall  ever  be  an  and 
of  it 

I  understand  I  have  ten  minutes  yet  I 
will  employ  it  in  saying  something  about 
this  argument  Judge  Douglas  uses,  while 
he  sustains  the  Dred  8oott  decision,  that 
the  people  of  the  Territories  can  still  some- 
how exclude  slavery.  The  frrst  thinf  I 
ask  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  Jud|^ 
Douglas  constantly  said,  before  the  deci- 
sion, that  whether  they  could  or  not,  was 
a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court,  But 
after  the  court  has  made  the  decLaion  he 
virtually  says  it  is  not  a  question  for  the 
Supreme  Court  but  for  the  people.  And 
how  is  it  he  tells  us  they  can  exdodeitf 
He  says  it  needs  "  police  rerulationa,"  imd 
that  admits  of  "unfriendnr  legislati<»." 
Although  it  is  a  right  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  take  a 
slave  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  Stales 
and  hold  him  as  property,  yet  unless  the 
Territorial  Legislature  will  give  frigidly 
legislation,  and.  more  especially,  if  they 
adopt  unfriendly  legislation,  they  can 
practically  exclude  hun.  Now,  without 
meeting  this  proposition  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  pass  to  consider  the  real  Constita- 
tional  obligation.  Let  me  take  thegimtle- 
man  who  looks  me  in  the  face  before  me, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Territorial  L^islature.  Thefiiat  thing 
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he  will  do  will  be  to  twear  that  he  will 
Bopport  the  Oonstitation  of  the  United 
States.  His  neighbor  by  his  side  in  the 
Territory  has  slaves  and  needs  Territorial 
legislation  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  that 
Constitational  rieht.  Can  he  withhold 
the  legislation  wnich  his  neiffhbor  needs 
lor  the  enjoyment  of  a  right  which  is  fixed 
in  his  favor  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  he  has  sworn  to  sup- 
port? Oan  he  withhold  it  without  violat- 
ing his  oath?  And  more  especially^  can 
he  pass  unfriendly  le^slation  to  violate 
his  oath?  Why,  this  is  a  morutrmu  sort 
of  tidk  about  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  I  There  has  never  been  as  outland- 
ish or  lawless  a  doctrine  from  the  mouth  of 
anv  respectable  man  on  earth.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  Constitutional  rig[ht  to  hold 
slaves  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  the  decision  was  improperly  made 
and  I  go  for  reversing  it  Judge  I>ouglas 
is  fnrious  against  those  who  go  for  revers- 
ing a  decision.  But  he  is  for  legislating  it 
out  of  aJl  force  while  the  law  itself  stands. 
I  repeat  that  there  has  never  been  so  mon- 
strous a  doctrine  uttered  from  the  mouth  of 
a  respectable  man. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  (I  know  it  of  mv- 
self )  Miieve  that  the  people  of  the  South- 
em  States  are  entitled  to  a  Congressional 
Fugitive  Slave  law— that  is  a  right  fixed  in 
the  Constitution.  But  it  cannot  be  made 
avaihible  to  them  without  Congressional 
legislation.  In  the  Judge's  langua^  it  is 
a  "barren  right"  which  needs  legislation 
before  it  can  oecome  efficient  and  valuable 
to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  guarantied. 
And  as  the  right  is  Constitutional  I  agree 
that  the  legislation  shall  be  granted  to  it 
— and  that  not  that  we  like  the  institution 
of  slavery.  We  profess  to  have  no  taste 
for  running  and  catching  niggers — at  least 
I  profess  no  taste  for  that  joo  at  alL  Why 
then  do  I  yield  support  to  a  Fugitive  Slave 
law?  Because  I  do  not  understand  that 
l^e  Constitution,  which  guaranties  that 
right,  can  be  supported  without  it.  And 
if  I  believed  that  the  right  to  hold  a  slave 
in  a  Torritonr  was  equally  fixed  in  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  right  to  reclaim  fi^tives, 
I  should  be  bound  to  give  it  the  legislation 
necessary  to  support  it  I  say  that  no  man 
can  denv  his  obligation  to  give  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  support  slavery  in  a  Ter- 
ritory, who  believes  it  is  a  Constitutional 
right  to  have  it  there.  No  man  can,  who 
dMs  not  give  the  Abolitionists  an  argu- 
ment to  deny  the  obUgation  enjoined  oy 
the  Constitution  to  enact  a  Fugitive  Slave 
law.  Try  it  now.  It  is  the  strongest  Abo- 
lition argument  ever  made.  I  say  if  that 
Dred  Sa>tt  decision  is  correct,  then  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  a  Territory  is  equal- 
ly a  Constitutional  right  with  the  right  of 
a  slaveholder  to  have  his  runaway  returned. 
No  one  oan  show  the  distindion  between 


them.  The  one  is  express,  so  that  we  can- 
not deny  it.  The  other  is  construed  to  be 
in  the  Constitution,  so  that  he  who  believes 
the  decision  to  be  correct  believes  in  the 
right.  And  the  man  who  argues  that  by 
unfiriendlv  legislation,  in  spite  of  that  Con- 
stitutional ri^ht,  slavery  may  be  driven 
firom  the  Territories,  cannot  avoid  fiimish- 
ing  an  argument  b^  which  Abolitionists 
mav  deny  the  obligation  to  return  fugitives, 
ana  claim  the  power  to  pass  laws  unnriend- 
ly  to  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  reclaim 
his  ftigitive.  I  do  not  know  how  such  an 
argument  may  strike  a  popular  assembly 
like  this,  but  I  defy  any  oody  to  go  befoiV 
a  bodjr  of  men  whose  minds  are  educated 
to  estimating  evidence  and  reasoning,  and 
show  that  there  is  an  iota  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Constitutional  right  to  reclaim  a 
fueitive,  and  the  Constitutional  right  to 
hold  a  slave,  in  a  Territory,  provided  this 
Dred  Scott  decision  is  correct.  I  de^  anv 
man  to  make  an  argument  that  will  justi^ 
unfriendlv  legislation  to  deprive  a  slave- 
holder or  his  right  to  hold  nis  slave  in  a 
Territory,  that  will  not  equally,  in  all  its 
length,  breadth  and  thickness,  furnish  an 
argument  for  nullifying  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law.  Why,  there  is  not  such  an  Aboli- 
tionist in  the  nation  as  Douglas,  after  alL 


MB.  BOUGLAfl'S  BEPLY. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  concluded  his  remarks 
by  saying  that  there  is  not  such  an  Aboli- 
tionist as  I  am  in  all  America.  If  he  could 
make  the  Abolitionists  of  Illinois  believe 
that,  he  would  not  have  much  show  for 
the  Senate.  Let  him  make  the  Abolition- 
ists believe  the  truth  of  that  statement  and 
hispolitical  back  is  broken. 

His  first  criticiam  upon  me  is  the  expres- 
sion of  his  hope  that  the  war  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  be  prosecuted  against  me 
and  the  Democratic  party  of  tiiia  State  with 
vigor.  He  wants  that warprosecuted  with 
vigor;  I  have  no  doubt  or  it.  His  hopes 
of  success,  and  the  hopes  of  his  party  de- 
pend solely  upon  it.  They  have  no  chance 
of  destroying  the  Democracy  of  this  State 
except  bv  the  aid  of  federal  patronage.  He 
has  all  the  federal  office-holders  here  as  his 
allies,  running  separate  tickets  against  the 
Democracy  to  divide  the  party,  although 
the  leaders  all  intend  to  vote  directly  the 
Abolition  ticket,  and  only  leave  the  green- 
horns to  vote  this  separate  ticket  who  re- 
fuse to  go  into  the  Abolition  camp.  There 
is  something  really  refreshing  in  the 
thought  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  favor  of 

grosecuting  one  war  vigorously.  It  is  the 
rst  war  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  in  fiivor  of 
prosecuting.  It  is  the  first  war  I  ever 
knew  him  to  believe  to  be  just  or  Consti- 
tutional. When  the  Mexican  war  was 
being  waged,  and  tlie  American  army  was 
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surrounded  "by  £he  enemy  in  Mexico,  he 
thought  that  war  was  unconstitutional,  un- 
necessary, and  unjust  He  thought  it  was 
not  commenced  on  the  right  spot. 

When  I  made  an  incidental  allusion  of 
that  kind  in  the  joint  discussion  over  at 
Charleston  some  weeks  ago,  Lincoln,  in  re- 
plying^  said  that  I,  Douglas,  had  charged 
nim  with  voting  against  supplies  for  the 
Mexican  war,  and  then  he  reared  up,  full 
len^,  and  swore  that  he  neyer  voted 
against  the  supplies — that  it  was  a  slander 
— and  caught  nold  of  Ficklin,  who  sat  on 
the  stand,  and  said,  ''  Here^icklin,  tell 
the  people  that  it  is  a  lie."  Well,  Ficklin. 
who  had  served  in  Goneress  with  him,  stooa 
up  and  told  them  all  that  he  recollected 
about  it  It  was  that  when  George  Ash- 
mun,  of  Massachusetts,  brought  forward  a 
resolution  declaring  the  war  unconstitu- 
tional, unnecessary,  and  unjust,  that  Lin- 
coln nad  voted  for  it  **  Yes,''  said  Lin- 
coln, "  I  did."  Thus  he  confessed  that  he 
voted  that  the  war  was  wrong,  that  our 
country  was  in  the  wrong,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  Mexicans  were  in  the  right ; 
but  charg^  that  I  had  slandered  him  by 
saying  that  he  voted  against  the  supplies. 
I  never  charged  him  with  voting  against 
the  supplies  in  my  life,  because  I  Knew 
that  he  was  not  in  Congress  when  they  were 
voted.  The  war  was  commenced  on  the 
13th  da^  of  May,  1846,  and  on  that  day  we 
appropriated  in  Congress  ten  millions  of 
dollars  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  prosecute 
it  During  the  same  session  we  voted  more 
men  and  more  money,  and  at  the  next  ses- 
sion we  voted  more  men  and  more  money. 
80  that  by  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  entered 
Congress  we  had  enough  men  and  enough 
money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  had  no  oc- 
casion to  vote  for  any  more.  When  he  got 
into  the  House,  being  opposed  to  the  war, 
and  not  being  able  to  stop  the  supplies,  he- 
cause  they  had  all  gono  forward,  all  he 
could  do  was  to  follow  the  lead  of  Corwin, 
and  prove  that  the  war  was  not  heg^un  on 
the  right  spot  and  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional, unnecessary,  and  wrong.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  this  he  did  after  the  war  had 
been  b^un.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  opposed 
to  the  declaration  of  a  war,  another  and 
Yery  different  thing  to  take  sidea  with  the 
enemy  against  your  own  country  after  the 
war  luis  been  commenced.  Our  army  was 
in  Mexico  at  the  time,  many  battles  had 
been  fought;  our  citizens,  who  were  de- 
fending the  honor  of  their  countrv's  flag, 
were  surrounded  hv  the  daggers,  the^  guns 
and  the  poison  of  tne  enemy.  Then  it  was 
that  Corwin  made  his  speech  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  American  soldiers  ou^ht 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  Mexicans  with 
bloody  hands  and  hospitable  graves ;  then 
it  was  that  Ashmun  and  Lincoln  voted  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  war 
was  unooDstitutional  and  oi^just ;  and  Ash- 


mun's  resolution,  Corwin's  speedy  and 
Lincoln's  vote,  were  sent  to  Mexico  and 
read  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  army,  to 
prove  to  them  that  there  was  a  Mexican 
party  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  idd 
them.  That  a  man  who  takes  sides  with 
the  common  enemy  against  his  own  conn- 
tr^r  in  time  of  war  should  r^oice  in  a  war 
being  made  on  me  now,  is  veiy  natural. 
And  in  my  opinion,  no  other  kind  of  a  man 
would  rejoice  in  it 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  told  you  a  great  deal  to- 
day about  his  being  an  old  line  Clay  Whig. 
B&blt  in  mind  that  there  are  a  great  manv 
old  Clay  Whigs  down  in  this  re^on.  It  is 
more  an-eeable,  therefore,  for  him  to  talk 
about  the  old  Clay  Whig  party  than  it  Is 
for  him  to  talk  Aoolitionism. 


We  did  not 
hear  much  about  the  old  Clay  Whig  partv 
up  in  the  Abolition  districts.  How  mnch 
of  an  old  line  Henry  Clay  Whig  was  he? 
Have  yon  read  General  Singleton's  speech 
at  Jacksonville?  You  know  that  Gen, 
Sineleton  was^  for  twenty-five  years,  ^e 
confidential  friend  of  Henry  Clay  in  Dli- 
nois,  and  he  testified  that  in  1^7.  when 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  this  State 
was  in  session,  the  Whig  members  were 
invited  to  a  Whig  caucus  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  brother-in-law,  where  Mr. 
Lincoln  proposed  to  throw  Heniy  Clay 
overboard  and  take  up  Gen.  Taylor  in  his 
place,  giving,  as  his  reason,  that  if  the 
Whigs  did  not  take  up  Gen.  Tkylor  tlie 
Democrats  would.  Singleton  testifies  that 
Lincoln,  in  that  speech,  uived,  as  another 
reason  for  throwing  Henry  Clay  overboard, 
that  the  Whigs  had  fought  long  enouzli 
for  principle  and  ought  to  begin  to  fim 
for  success.  Singleton  also  testifies  tSat 
Lincoln*8  speech  did  have  the  eflbct  of 
cutting  Clay's  throat,  and  that  he  (Single- 
ton] and  others  withdrew  from  the  caucus 
in  indignation.  He  fkirther  states  that 
when  they  eot  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  NationalOonvention  of  the  Whig  partjr 
that  Lincoln  was  there,  the  bitter  and  dead- 
ly enemy  of  Clay,  and  that  he  tried  to  keep 
him  (Singleton)  out  of  the  Convention  be- 
cause he  insisted  on  voting  for  Clay,  an^ 
Lincoln  was  determined  to  have  Taylor. 
Singleton  says  that  Lincoln  rejoiced  with 
very  great  joy  when  he  found  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  murdered  Whie  statesman 
lying  cold  before  him.  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln 
tells  you  that  he  is  an  old  line  CUy  Whig  I 
Gen.  Singleton  testifies  to  the  fiu^  I  have 
narrated,  in  a  public  speech  which  has  been 

Srinted  and  circulated  broadcast  over  the 
tate  for  weeks,  yet  not  a  lisp  have  we  heard 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  subject^  except 
that  he  is  an  old  Clay  Whig. 

What  part  of  Henry  Clay's  policy  did 
Lincoln  ever  advocate?  He  was  in  Con- 
gress in  1848-9,  when  the  Wilmot  proviso 
war&re  disturbed  Hie  peace  and  humony 
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of  the  country,  until  it  shook  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  from  its  centre  to  its 
circumference.  It  was  that  agitation  that 
brought  Clay  forth  from  his  retirement  at 
Ashland  again  to  occupy  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  see  if  he 
could  not^  by  his  great  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, and  the  renown  of  his  name,  do 
something  to  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  a 
disturbed  country.  Who  got  up  that  sec- 
tion^ strife  that  Clay  had  to  be  called  upon 
to  quell  ?  I  have  heard  Lincoln  boast  that 
he  voted  forty-two  times  for  the  Wilmot 
proviso^  and  that  he  would  have  voted  as 
many  times  more  if  he  could.  Lincoln  is 
the  man,  in  connection  with  Seward,  Chase, 
Oiddings,  and  other  Abolitionists,  who  got 
up  that  strife  that  I  helped  Clay  to  put  down. 
Henry  Clay  came  back  to  the  senate  in 
1849,  and  saw  that  he  must  do  something 
to  restore  peace  to  the  country.  The  Ifnion 
Whigs  ana  the  Union  Democrats  welcomed 
him  the  moment  he  arrived,  as  the  man  for 
the  occasion.  We  believed  that  he,  of  all 
men  on  earth,  had  been  preserved  bv  Di- 
vine Providence  to  guide  us  out  of  our 
difficulties,  and  we  Democrats  rallied  under 
Clay  then,  as  you  Whigs  in  nullification 
time  rallied  under  the  banner  of  old  Jack- 
eon,  forgetting  party  when  the  country  was 
in  danger,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a 
country  first,  and  parties  afterward. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  Mr.  l«incoln 
told  you  that  the  slavery  question  was  the 
onlv  thing  that  ever  disturbed  the  peace 
ana  harmony  of  the  Union.  Did  not  nulli- 
fication once  raise  its  head  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  this  Union  in  1832?  Was 
that  the  slavery  question,  Mr.  Lincoln? 
Did  not  disunion  raise  its  monster  head 
during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain? 
Was  uiat  the  slavery  c^uestion,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln? The  peace  of  this  country  has  been 
disturbed  three  times,  once  during  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  once  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, and  once  on  the  slavery  question. 
His  argument,  therefore,  that  slavery  is  the 
only  question  that  has  ever  created  dis- 
sension in  the  Union  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  is  true  that  agitators  are  enableanow  to 
use  this  slaverer  question  for  the  purpose 
of  sectional  strife.  He  admits  that  in  re- 
gard to  all  things  else,  the  principle  that  I 
advocate,  making  each  State  and  Territorv 
free  to  decide  for  itself,  ought  to  prevail. 
He  instances  the  cranberrv  laws,  and  the 
oyster  laws,  and  hd  miffnt  have  ^ne 
through  the  whole  list  with  the  same  effect. 
I  say  that  all  these  laws  are  local  and  do- 
mestic, and  that  local  and  domestic  con- 
cerns should  be  left  to  each  State  and  each 
Territory  to  manage  for  itself  If  agitators 
would  acquiesce  m  that  principle,  there 
never  wduld  be  any  danger  to  the  peace 
fuid  harmonv  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Lincoln  tries  to  avoid  the  main  issue 
by  attacking  the  truth  of  my  proposition, 
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that  onr  fathers  made  this  Government  divi- 
ded into  free  and  slave  States,  recognizing 
the  right  of  each  to  decide  all  its  local  ques- 
tions for  itself.  Did  thev  not  thus  make 
it?  It  is  true  that  they  aid  not  establish 
slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  or  abolish  it 
in  any  of  them ;  but  finding  thirteen  States, 
twelve  of  whicn  were  slave  and  one  firee, 
they  agreed  to  form  a  government  uniting 
them  together,  as  they  stood  divided  into 
free  and  slave  States,  and  to  guaranty  for- 
ever to  each  State  the  right  to  do  as  it 
pleased  on  the  slavery  question.  Having 
thus  made  the  government,  and  conferred 
this  riffht  upon  each  State  forever,  I  assert 
that  this  (jrovemment  can  exist  as  they 
made  it,  divided  into  firee  and  slave  States, 
if  any  one  State  chooses  to  retain  slavery. 
He  says  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  time 
when  slavery  shall  be  abolished  every- 
where. I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  each 
State  shall  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  pleases. 
If  it  chooses  to  keep  slavery  forever,  it  is 
not  my  business,  but  its  own ;  if  it  chooses 
to  abolish  slavery,  it  is  its  own  business — 
not  mine.  I  care  more  for  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  self-government,  the  right  oi  the 
people  to  rule,  than  I  do  for  all  the  negroes 
m  Christendom.  I  would  not  endanger  the 
perpetuity  of  this  Union,  I  would  not  blot 
out  the  great  inalienable  rights  of  the  white 
men  for  all  the  negroes  that  ever  existed. 
Hence,  I  say,  let  us  maintain  this  Govern- 
ment on  the  principles  that  our  father) 
made  it,  recogmzing  tne  ri^ht  of  each  Stat^i 
to  keep  slavery  as  long  as  its  people  deter* 
mine,  or  to  abolish  it  when  they  please. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  when  our  fiith- 
ers  nuide  this  Government  they  did  not 
look  forward  to  the  state  of  things  now  ex- 
isting ;  and  therefore  he  thinks  the  doctrine 
was  wrong ;  and  he  quotes  Brooks,  of  South 
Carolina,  to.  prove  that  our  fathers  then 
thought  that  probably  slavery  would  be 
abolished  hj  each  State  acting  for  itself 
before  this  time.  Suppose  they  did ;  sup- 
pose they  did  not  loresee  what  has  oc- 
curred,—nioes  that  chanee  the  principles 
of  our  Gk)vemment?  Tney  did  not  pro- 
bably foresee  the  tele^ph  that  transmits 
intelligence  by  lightning,  nor  did  they  fore- 
see the  railroads  that  now  form  the  bonds 
of  union  between  the  different  States,  or 
the  thousand  mechanical  inventions  that 
have  elevated  mankind.  But  do  these 
things  change  the  principles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? Our  fathers,  I  say,  made  this 
Government  on  the  principle  of  the  right 
of  each  State  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  its  own 
domestic  affairs,  subieCt  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  allowed  the  people  of  each  to 
apply  to  every  new  change  of  circum- 
stances such  remedy  as  they  may  see  fit  to 
improve  their  condition.  This  right  they 
have  for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  to  tell  you  that  he 
did  not  at  all  desire  to  interfere  with  sla* 
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▼eiy  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  nor  does 
his  party.  I  expected  him  to  say  that  down 
here.  Let  me  ask  him  then  how  he  expects 
to  put  slavery  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction every  where^  if  he  does  not  intend 
to  interfere  with  it  m  the  States  where  it 
exists  ?  He  says  that  he  will  prohibit  it  in  all 
the  Territories,  and  the  inference  is,  then, 
that  unless  they  make  free  States  out  of 
them  he  will  keep  them  out  of  the  Union ; 
for,  mark  you,  he  did  not  say  whether  or 
not  he  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  with 
slavery  or  not,  as  her  people  might  apply 
(he  forgot  that  as  usual,  etc.) ;  he  did  not 
sa^  whether  or  not  he  was  in  favor  of 
bnnging  the  Territories  now  in  existence 
into  the  Union  on  the  principle  of  Clay's 
Compromise  measures  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. I  told  you  that  he  would  not.  His 
idea  is  that  he  will  prohibit  slavery  in  all 
the  Territories  and  tnus  force  them  all  to 
become  free  States,  surrounding  the  slave 
States  with  a  cordon  of  free  States  and 
hemming  them  in,  keeping  the  slaves  con- 
fined to  tneir  present  limits  whilst  they  go 
on  multiplying  until  the  soil  on  which  thev 
live  will  no  longer  feed  them,  and  he  wiU 
thus  be  able  to  put  slavery  in  a  course  of 
ultimate  extinction  by  starvation.  He  will 
extinguish  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  as 
the  french  general  did  the  Algerines  when 
he  smoked  them  out  He  is  going  to  ex- 
tinguish slavery  by  surrounding  the  slave 
States,  hemming  in  the  slaves,  and  starving 
them  out  of  existence^  as  you  smoke  a  fox 
out  of  his  hole.  He  intends  to  do  that  in 
the  name  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  in 
order  that  we  may  get  rid  of  the  terrible 
crime  and  sin  entailed  upon  our  fathers  of 
holdinj^  slaves.  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  out 
that  line  of  oolic^,  and  appeals  to  the 
moral  sense  or  justice  and  to  the  Christian 
feelinff  of  the  community  to  sustain  him.  He 
says  tnat  any  man  who  holds  to  the  con- 
trary doctrine  is  in  the  position  of  the  king 
who  claimed  to  govern  by  divine  right 
Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  and  see  what 
principle  it  was  that  overthrew  the  Divine 
ri^ht  of  George  the  Third  to  govern  us. 
Did  not  these  colonies  rebel  because  the 
British  parliament  had  no  riffht  to  paas  laws 
Donceming  our  property  and  domestic  and 
private  institutions  without  our  consent? 
We  demanded  that  the  British  Gk>vern- 
ment  should  not  pass  such  laws  unless  they 
gave  us  representation  in  the  body  passing 
tiiem, — and  this  the  British  government 
insisting  on  doing, — ^we  went  to  war,  on 
the  principle  that  the  Home  Oovemment 
should  not  control  and  govern  distant  col- 
onies without  giving  them  representation. 
Now^  Mr.  Lincoln  proposes  to  govern  the 
Territories  without  giving  them  a  represen- 
tation, and  calls  on  Congress  to  pass  laws 
controlling  their  property  and  domestic 
concerns  without  their  consent  and  against 
their  wilL    Thus,  he  asserts  for  his  party 


the  identical  principle  asserted  by  Geoige 
III.  and  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution. 

I  ask  YOU  to  look  into  these  things,  and 
then  tell  me  whether  the  Democracy  or 
the  Abolitionists  are  right    I  hold  that 
the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  those  of  a 
State  (I  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
in   his   letter   of  acceptance),  have  the 
right  to  decide  for  themselves  wnether  slav- 
ery shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their 
limits.    The  point  upon  which  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  expresses  his  opifiion  is  simply 
this,  that  slaves  being  property,  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  property,  and 
consequently  that  the  owner  nas  the  same 
right  to  carry  that  property  into  a  Temtoxy 
that  he  has  any  otner,  subject  to  the  sune 
conditions.    Suppose   that   one   of  your 
merchants  was  to  take  fifbr  or  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  liquors  to  Kan- 
sas.   He  has  a  right  to  go  there  under  that 
decision,  but  when  he  gets  there  he  finds 
the  Maine  liquor  law  in  force,  and  what  can 
he  do  with  his  property  aner  he  gets  it 
there?  He  cannot  sell  it,  he  cannot  use  it^ 
it  is  subject  to  the  local  law,  and  that  law 
is  against  him,  and  the  best  thing  he  can 
do  with  it  is  to  bring  it  back  into  Missouri 
or  Illinois  and  sell  it.    If  you  take  negroes 
to  Kansas,  as  Col.  Jeff.  Davis  said  in  his 
Bangor  speech,  from  which  I  have  quoted 
to-day,  you  must  take  them  there  subject 
to  the  local  law.    If  the  people  want  the 
institution  of  slavery  they  will  protect  and 
encourage  it ;    but  if  they  do  not  want  it 
they  will  withhold  that  protection,  and  the 
absence  of  local  legislation  protecting  slav- 
ery excludes  it  as  completely  as  a  positive 
prohibition.    You  slaveholders  of  Missouri 
might  as  well  undeistand  what  you  know 
practically,  that  you  cannot  carry  slavery 
where  the  people  do  not  want  it    All  von 
have  a  right  to  ask  is  that  the  people  snail 
do  as  they  please;  if  they  want  slavery 
let  them  have  it;    if  they  do  not  want  i^ 
allow  them  to  refuse  to  encourage  it 

My  friends,  if,  as  I  have  said  before,  we 
will  only  live  up  to  this  great  fundamental 
principle,  there  will  be  peace  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Mr.  Lincoln  admits 
that  under  the  Constitution  on  all  domes- 
tic questions,  except  slavery,  we  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  tne  people  of  each  State. 
What  right  have  we  to  interfere  with 
slavery  any  more  than  we  have  to  interfere 
with  any  other  question?  He  savs  that 
this  slavery  question  is  now  the  Done  of 
contention.  Why  ?  Simply  because  agita- 
tors have  combined  in  all  the  free  States  to 
make  war  upon  it  Suppose  the  agitators 
in  the  States  should  comoine  in  one-half  of 
the  Union  to  make  war  upon  the  railroad 
system  of  the  other  half?  Thev  would  thus 
be  driven  to  the  same  sectional  strife.  Sup- 
pose one  section  makes  war  upon  any  other 
peculiar  institution  of  the  opposite  section 
and  the  same  strife  is  producod.    The  only 
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remedy  and  safety  is  that  we  shall  standby 
the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  ft, 
obey  the  laws  as  they  are  passed,  while 
tber  stand  the  proper  test  and  sustain  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  and  the 
constituted  authorities. 


Speecli  ot  Hon.  Jcfftraon   DatIs,  S^vuitor 
flrom  Hfft— I— t|i|ii» 

€>m  retiriMg  frtm  Ike  UitUsd  atale$  Senate.     DeUMred  m 
the  8ei»aU  Chamber  Jcamary  21, 1861. 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  to  the  Senate  that  I  nave  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, oy  a  solemn  ordinance  of  her  people 
in  convention  assembled,  has  d^lared  her 
separation  from  the  United  States.  Under 
these  circumstances,  of  course  my  fiinc- 
tions  are  terminated  here.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  proper,  however,  that  I  should  appear 
in  the  Senate  to  announce  that  foot  to  my 
associates,  and  I  will  say  but  very  little 
more.  The  occasion  does  not  invite  me  to 
m>  into  argument;  and  my  physical  con- 
dition would  not  permit  me  to  do  so  if  it 
were  otherwise,  and  yet  it  seems  to  become 
me  to  say  something  on  the  part  of  the 
State  I  here  represent,  on  an  occasion  so 
solemn  as  this.  It  is  known  to  Senators 
who  have  served  with  me  here,  that  I  have 
for  many  years  advocated  as  an  essential 
attribute  of  State  sovereignty,  the  right  of 
a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union.  There- 
fore, if  I  had  not  believed  there  was  Justi- 
fiable cause;  if  I  had  thought  that  Missis- 
sippi  was  acting  without  sufficient  provoca- 
tion, or  without  an  existing  necessity,  I 
should  still,  under  mj  theory  of  the 
government,  because  of  my  allegiance  to 
ttiA  State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  have 
been  bound  by  her  action.  I,  however, 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  think 
she  has  justifiable  cause  and  I  approve  of 
her  act.  I  conferred  with  her  peonle  be- 
fore that  act  was  taken,  counsclea  them 
then  that  if  the  state  of  iMncs  which  they 
apprdiended  should  exist  when  the  con- 
vention met,  they  should  take  the  action 
which  they  have  now  adopted. 

I  hope  none  who  hear  me  will  confound 
this  expression  of  mine  with  the  advocacy 
of  the  right  of  a  State  to  remain  in  the 
tlnion  and  to  disregard  its  constitutional 
obligations  by  the  nullification  of  the  law. 
Such  is  not  my  theory.  Nullification  and 
secession  so  often  confounded  are  indeed 
antagonistic  principles.  Nullification  is  a 
rem^y  whicn  it  is  sought  to  apply  within 
the  Union  and  against  the  agents  of  the 
States.  It  is  only  to  be  justified  when  the 
agent  has  violated  his  constitutional  obli- 
^tion,  and  a  State,  assuming  to  judge  for 
Itself  denies  the  right  of  the  agent  thus  to 
act  and  appeals  to  the  other  ^tes  of  the 
Union  fat  a  decision ;  but  when  the  States 


themselves  and  when  the  people  of  the 
States  have  so  acted  as  to  convince  us  that 
they  will  not  reeard  our  constitutional 
rights,  then,  and  Uien  for  the  first  time, 
arises  the  doctrine  of  secession  in  its  prac- 
tical application. 

A  great  man  who  now  reposes  with  his 
fathers  and  who  has  been  often  arraigned 
for  a  want  of  fealty  to  the  Union  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  Nullification  because  it  ore- 
served  the  Union.  It  was  because  of^  his 
deep-seated  attachment  to  the  Union,  his 
determination  to  find  some  remedy  for  exist- 
ing ills  short  of  the  severance  of  the  ties 
which  bound  South  Carolina  to  the  other 
States,  tliat  Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  which  he  pro- 
claimed to  be  peaceful,  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  State  power,  not  to  disturb  the 
Union,  but  only  to  be  a  means  of  bringing 
the  agent  before  the  tribunal  of  the  States 
for  their  jud^ent. 

Secession  belongs  to  a  different  class  of 
remedies.  It  is  to  be  justified  upon  the 
basis  that  the  States  are  sovereign.  There 
was  a  time  when  none  denied  it.  I  hope 
the  time  may  come  again  when  a  bettor 
comprehension  of  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  States  will  prevent  any  one 
m)m  denying  that  each  State  is  a  sovereign, 
and  thus  may  reclaim  the  grants  which  it 
has  made  to  any  2u;ent  whomsoever. 

I  therefore  say  1  concur  in  the  action  of 
the  people  of  Mississippi,  believine  it  to 
be  necessary  and  proper,  and  should  have 
been  bound  by  their  action  if  m^  belief 
had  been  otherwise;  and  this  bnngs  me 
at  the  important  point  which  I  wish,  on 
this  last  occasion,  to  present  to  the  Setiate. 
It  is  by  this  confounding  of  nullification 
and  secession  that  the  name  of  a  great 
man  whose  ashes  now  mingle  with  his 
mother  earth,  has  been  invoked  to  justify 
coercion  against  a  seceding  state.  The 
phrase  "  to  execute  the  laws  "  was  an  ex- 
pression which  (General  Jackson  applied  to 
the  case  of  a  State  refiising  to  od^  the 
laws  while  yet  a  member  of  the  Union. 
That  ia  not  the  case  which  is  now  presented. 
The  laws  are  to  be  executed  over  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  upon  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  have  no  relation  with 
any  foreign  country.  It  is  a  perversion  of 
terms,  at  least  it  is  a  ^reat  misapprehension 
of  the  case,  which  cites  that  expression  for 
application  to  a  State  which  has  withdrawn 
firom  the  Union.  You  may  make  war  on 
a  foreign  State.  If  it  be  the  purpose  of 
gentlemen  thev  may  make  war  a^nst  a 
State  which  nas  withdrawn  from  the 
Union ;  but  there  are  no  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  executed  within  the  limits 
of  a  Seceded  State.  A  State  finding  her- 
self in  the  condition  in  which  Mississippi 
has  judged  ^e  is ;  in  which  her  safety  re- 
I  quires  mat  she  should  provide  for  the 
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maintenance  of  her  rights  out  of  the  Union, 
Burrendera  all  the  benefits,  (and  they  are 
known  to  be  many)  deprives  herself  of  the 
advantages,  (they  are  known  to  be  great) 
severs  aO  the  ties  of  affection  (and  they  are 
close  and  enduring)  which  have  bound  her 
to  the  Union ;  and  thus  divesting  herself 
of  every  benc^t,  taking  upon  herself  every 
burden,  she  claims  to  be  exempt  from  any 
power  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  within  her  limits. 

I  well  remember  an  occasion  when 
Massachusetts  was  arraigned  before  the  Bar 
of  the  Senate,  and  when  then  the  doctrine 
of  coercion  was  rife,  and  to  be  applied 
af^ainst  her  because  of  the  rescue  of  a  fti- 
gitive  slave  in  Boston.  My  opinion  then 
was  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Not  in  the 
spirit  of  egotism,  but  to  show  that  I  am 
not  influenced  in  my  opinion  because  the 
case  is  my  own,  I  refer  to  that  time  and 
that  occasion  as  containing  the  opinion 
which  I  then  entertained  and  on  which  m^ 

5 resent  conduct  is  based.  I  then  said,  if 
lassachusetts,  following  her  through  a 
stated  line  of  conduct,  cnooses  to  take  the 
last  stei>  which  separates  her  from  the 
Union,  it  is  her  ri^ht  to  go,  and  I  will 
neither  TOte  one  dollar  nor  one  man  to  co- 
erce her  back ;  but  will  say  to  her,  '*  God 
speed,"  in  memory  of  the  kind  associations 
which  once  existed  between  her  and  the 
other  States.  It  has  been  a  conviction  of 
pressing  necessity^  it  has  been  a  belief  that 
we  are  to  be  deprived  in  the  Union,  of  the 
riffhts  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us, 
which  has  brought  Mississippi  into  her 
present  decision.  She  has  heard  pro- 
claimed the  theory  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  and  this  made  the  basis  of 
an  attack  on  her  social  institutions ;  and 
the  sacred  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
been  invoked  to  maintain  the  portion  of 
the  equality  of  the  races.  That  Declarar 
tion  of  Inaependence  is  to  be  construed  bv 
the  circumstances  and  purposes  for  which 
it  was  made.  The  communities  were  de- 
claring their  independence ;  the  people  of 
those  communities  were  asserting  that  no 
man  was  bom — ^to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Jefferson — booted  and  spurred  to  ride  over 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  that  men  were  crea- 
ted equal— meaning  the  men  of  the  po- 
litical community^  that  there  was  no  divine 
right  to  rule;  that  no  man  inherited  the 
right  to  ffovem ;  that  there  were  no  classes 
by  which  power  and  place  descended  to 
flEuniliee,  but  that  all  stations  were  equally 
within  the  grasp  of  each  member  of  the 
body  politic.  Tnese  were  the  great  prin- 
ciples they  announced ;  these  were  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  made  their  declara- 
tion ;  these  were  the  ends  to  which  their 
enunciation  was  directed.  They  have  no 
reference  to  the  slave ;  else,  how  happened 
it  that  among  the  items  of  arraignment 
made  against  George  III.  was  that  he  en* 


deavored  to  do  just  what  tlie  Nortii  his 
been  endeavoring  of  late  to  do— to  stir  up 
insurrection  among  our  slaves  ?  Had  the 
Declaration  announced  that  the  n^roee 
were  free  and  equal  how  was  it  the  Prince 
was  to  be  arraigned  for  stirring  up  isaui^ 
rection  among  them  ?  And  how  was  this 
to  be  enumerated  amon^  the  high  crimes 
which  caused  the  colonies  to  sever  their 
connection  with  the  mother  countiT? 
When  our  constitution  was  formed,  tJie 
same  idea  was  rendered  more  palpable,  for 
there  we  find  provision  made  for  that  veiy 
class  of  persons  as  property ;  they  were  not 
put  upon  the  footing  of  equidity  with  white 
men — not  even  upon  that  of  paupers  and 
convicts,  but  so  lar  as  representation  was 
concerned,  were  discriminated  against  as 
a  lower  caste  only  to  be  represented  in  a 
numerical  proportion  of  three-fifths. 

Then,  Senators^  we  recur  to  the  compact 
which  binds  jib  together ;  we  recur  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  goyemment 
was  founded ;  and  when  you  deny  them, 
and  when  you  deny  to  us,  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  a  government  which  thus 
prevented,  threatens  to  be  destructive  of 
our  rights,  we  but  tread  in  the  path  of  our 
fathers  wnen  we  proclaim  our  indepen- 
dence, and  take  the  hazard.  This  is  done 
not  in  hostility  to  others,  not  to  injure  any 
section  of  the  country,  not  even  for  our 
own  pecuniary  benefit,  but  from  the  high 
and  solemn  motive  of  defending  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  we  inherited,  and  which 
it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  unshorn 
to  our  children. 

I  find  in  mysdf,  perhaps,  a  type  of  the 
general  feeling  of  my  constituents  towards 
yours.  I  am  sure  I  ieel  no  hostility  to  tou. 
Senators  from  the  North.  I  am  sore  tiiere 
is  not  one  of  you,  whatever  sharp  discus- 
sion there  may  have  been  between  us,  to 
whom  I  cannot  now  say.  in  the  presence  of 
my  Gk>d, "  I  wish  you  well,'*  and  such,  I  am 
sure,  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  I 
represent  towards  those  whom  you  repre- 
sent. I  therefore  feel  that  I  but  expresB 
their  desire  when  I  say  I  hope,  and  they 
hope  for  peaceful  relations  with  you, 
though  we  must  part  They  may  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  us  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  if  you  so  will  it 
The  reverse  may  bring  disaster  on  eveir 
portion  of  the  country;  and  if  you  wiu 
nave  it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  who  delivered  them  from  the 
power  of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the 
ravages  of  the  bear,  and  thus,  patting  our 
trust  in  God,  and  to  our  firm  hearts  and 
strong  arms  we  will  vindicate  the  right  as 
best  we  may. 

In  the  course  of  my  seryice  here,  asso- 
ciated at  different  times  with  a  great  yariety 
of  Senators,  I  see  now  around  me  some 
with  whom  I  have  served  long ;  there  have 
been  points  of  collision,  but  whateyer  of 
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offenm  there  hafl  been  to  me  I  leave  here ; 
I  carry  with  me  no  hostile  remembrance. 
Whatever  offense  I  have  riven  which  has 
not  been  redressed,  or  for  which  satisfaction 
has  not  been  demanded,  I  have,  Senators, 
in  this  hour  of  our  parting^  to  oner  you  an 
apology  for  any  harm  which,  in  the  heat 
of  discussion,  I  have  inflicted.  I  jgo  hence 
unencumbered  of  any  iiyury  received,  and 
having  discharged  the  duty  of  making  the 
only  reparation  in  my  power  for  any  injury 
offered. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  having 
made  the  announcement  which  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  me  to  require,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  bid  you  a  final  adieu. 


of  tbe  Hon.  Henxy  IVUtoi 
chusetto 

A  a«  oowoM  ofiabut  Horace  Oreeteg  at  Bkhmomdf  Jnd, 

AntfuMt  3, 1872. 

AS  ABSTBAGT.  . 

Gentlemen,  standing  here  to-day,  in  this 
presence,  among  these  liberty-loving,  pa- 
triotic men  and  women  of  Wavne  county, 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  tor  a  few  mo- 
ments to  what  we  have  struggled  for  in  the 
past 

Nearly  forty  vears  ago,  when  the  slave 
power  dominated  the  country — ^when  the 
dark  shadow  of  human  slavery  fell  upon 
us  all  here  in  the  North — ^there  arose  a 
body  of  conscientious  men  and  women 
who  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  emanci- 
pation was  the  duty  of  the  master  and  the 
right  of  the  slave ;  they  proclaimed  it  to 
be  a  duty  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  Re- 
wards were  offered — they  were  denounced, 
mobbed — violence  pervaded  the  land.  Yet 
these  faithful  ones  maintained  with  fidel- 
*  ity,  against  all  odds,  the  sublime  creed  of 
human  liberty.  The  struggle,  commencing 
forty  years  ago  i^ainst  the  assumptions 
and  dominations  of  the  slave-power,  went 
on  from  one  step  to  another — ^the  slave 
I)ower  went  right  on  to  the  conquest  of  the 
country — ^promises  were  broken,  without 
regard  to  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  work  went  on  till  the 
people,  in  their  majestv,  in  1860,  went  to 
the  ballot-box  and  macfe  Abraham  Lincoln 
President  of  the  United  States.  [Cheers.] 
Then  came  a  great  trial ;  that  trial  was 
whether  we  should  do  battle  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  right,  and  maintain  the 
cause  of  liberty,  or  surrender;  whether 
we  would  be  true  to  our  principles  or 
false.  We  stood  firm — stood  oy  the  sacred 
cause — and  then  the  slave  power  plunged 
the  country  into  a  godless  rebellion. 

Then  came  another  trial,  testing  the 
manhood,  the  courage,  the  sublime  fidelity 
of  the  lovers  of  hberty  in  the  country. 
We  met  that  test  as  we  had  met  every 


other  test — ^trusting  in  GkNi,  trusting  in  the 
people — willing  to  stand  or  fall  by  our 
principles.  Through  four  years  of  blood 
we  maintained  those  principles ;  we  broke 
down  the  rebellion,  restored  a  broken 
Union,  and  vindicated  the  authoritv  and 
power  of  the  nation.  In  that  struggle  In- 
diana played  a  glorious  part  in  the  field, 
and  her  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
had  ereat  and  deserved  influence.  [Cheers.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  measured  by  the  high 
standard  of  fidelity  to  country,  of  patriot- 
ism, the  great  political  party  to  which  we 
belong  to-daj^  was  as  true  to  the  country 
in  war  as  it  had  been  in  peace — ^true 
to  the  country^  every  time,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

Not  only  true  to  the  country,  but  the  Re- 
publican part^  was  true  to  liberty.  It  struck 
the  fetters  from  the  bondman,  and  ele- 
vated four  and  a  half  millions  of  men 
from  chattelhood  to  -manhood ;  gave  them 
civil  rights,  gave  them  political  rights,  and 
gave  them  part  and  parcel  of  the  power  of 
the  country.     [Applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  to-day,  I  point  to 
this  record — ^this  great  record — ana  sav  to 
you,  that,  measured  by  the  standard  of  pa- 
triotism— one  of  the  greatest  and  grandest 
standards  by  which  to  measure  public  men, 
political  organizations  or  nations — ^mea- 
sured by  that  standard  which  the.  whole 
world  recognizes,  the  Republican  party  of 
the  United  States  stands  before  the  world 
with  none  to  accuse  it  of  want  of  fidelity  to 
country.  JCheers.]  Measured  by  the 
standard  or  libertv,  equal,  universal,  im- 
partial liberty — liberty  to  all  races,  all 
colors  and  all  nationalities — ^the  Republi- 
can party  stands  to-day  before  the  country 
pre-eminently  the  party  of  universal  liber- 
ty. [Loud  cheers.]  Measured  by  the  stan- 
dard of  humanit^ — that  humanity  that 
stoops  down  and  lifts  up  the  poor  and  low- 
ly, tne  oppressed  and  the  castaways,  the 
poor,  struggling  sons  and  daughters  of  toil 
and  misfortune — ^measured  by  that  stan- 
dard, the  Republican  party  stands  before 
this  country  to-dajr  without  a  peer  in  our 
historv,  or  in  the  history  of  any  other  peo- 
ple. [Renewed  and  general  applause.] 
We  have  gone  further,  embraced  more, 
lifted  up  lowlier  men,  carried  them  to  a 
higher  elevation,  labored  amid  obloquy 
and  reproach  to  lift  up  the  despised  and 
lowly  nations  of  the  earth  than  any  politi- 
cal organization  that  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon. 

And  then,  gentlemen,  tested  by  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  great  ideas  that  tend  to  lift 
up  humanity,  to  pull  none  down,  to  lift  all 
up,  to  carry  the  country  upward  and  for- 
ward, ever  toward  GK>d,  the  Republican 
party  of  the  country  has  been,  and  now  is, 
to-day,  in  advance  of  any  political  organ- 
ization the  world  knows. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  to  maintain 
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that  this  great  pariv,  with  its  three  and  a 
half  millions  ot  voters,  tested  and  tried  as 
it  haa  heen  during  twelve  years — I  am  not 
here  to  say  that  it  has  made  no  mistakes. 
We  have  committed  errors;  we  could 
not  always  see  what  the  right  was;  we 
failed  sometimes ;  but,  gentlemen,  take  our 
record — take  it  as  it  stands — ^it  is  a  bright 
and  glorious  record,  that  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  may  be  proud  of.  We  have  stood, 
and  we  stand  to-day,  on  the  side  of  man, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  ideas  God  has  given 
us  in  His  Holy  Word.  [Applause.]  There 
has  not  been  a  day  since  by  the  labors, 
the  prayers  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  old 
anti-slavery  men  and  women  of  the  coun- 
try, from  1830  to  1855— during  twenty-five 
years — I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  here,  to- 
day, that  this  party,  the  product  of  these 
prayers,  and  these  sacrifices,  and  these  ef- 
forts— with  all  its  faults — has  been  true  to 
patriotism,  true  to  liberty,  true  to  justice, 
true  to  humanity,  true  to  Christian  civUi- 
cation.     [Cheers.] 

I  say  to  you  here  to-day,  that  all  along 
during  this  time,  the  Democratic  party 
carried  the  banners  of  slavery.  When- 
ever the  slave  power  desired  anything  they 
got  it  They  wielded  the  entire  power  of 
the  nation,  until,  in  their  arroeapce,  when 
we  elected  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  plunged 
the  country  into  the  fire  and  blood  of  the 
greatest  civil  war  recorded  in  history. 
After  the  war  all  the  measures  inaugurated 
for  emancipation — to  make  th»  country 
free — ^to  lift  an  emancipated  race  up— to 
give  them  instruction  and  make  them  citi- 
zens— ^to  give  them  civil  rights  and  make 
them  voters — ^to  put  them  on  an  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  people — ^to  every  one 
of  that  series  of  thirty  or  forty  measures 
the  Democratic  party  gave  their  President 
unqualified  and  united  opposition.  Well, 
now,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  say  that 
they  were  mistaken,  misinformed,  that  they 
were  honest — ^that  they  believed  what  they 
did ;  but,  gentlemen,  if  they  have  believed 
what  they  have  said,  that  they  have  acted 
according  to  their  convictions  from  1832 
to  1872-Ha  period  of  forty  years — can  they 
be  honest,  to-day,  in  indorsing  the  Cincin- 
nati platform — in  supporting  Horace  Gree- 
ley? ["No,  no  I"] 

Why,  we  have  read  of  sudden  and  mira- 
culous conversions.  We  read  of  St.  PauFs 
conversion,  of  the  light  that  shone  around 
him,  but  I  ask  you,  in  the  history  of  the 
human  fiunily  have  you  ever  known  three 
millions  of  men — three  millions  of  great 
sinners  for  forty  years — [laughter] — ^three 
millions  of  men,  all  convicted,  all  convert- 
ed, and  all  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  [Benewed  laughter.]  Why,  gentle- 
men, it  it  is  so,  for  one  I  will  lift  up  my 
eyes  and  my  heart  to  God,  that  those  sin- 
ners, that  this  great  political  party  that 
has  been  for  forty  years,  every  time  and  all 


the  time,  on  every  question  and  on  ail 
ouestions  pertaining  to  the  human  laoe  and 
tne  rights  of  the  colored  race,  on  the  wrong 
side— on  the  side  of  injustice,  opprea- 
sion  and  inhumanity— on  the  aide  thjit  haa 
been  against  man,  and  against  God's  holy 
word ;  I  say,  gentlemen,  mat  I  will  lift  up 
my  heart  in  gratitude  to  God  that  these 
men  have  suddenly  repented. 

Why,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  &ink 
that  the  greatest  victory  the  Republicaii 
party  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  win — 
and  I  knew  it  would  win  it,  because  the 
Republican  party,  as   Napoleon  said  of 
his  armies,  are  accustomed  to  sleep  on  the 
field  of  victory.    The  Republican  party — 
that  always  won — always  ought  to  win, 
because  it  is  on  the  right  side;  and  when 
it  is  defeated.  It  only  falls  back  to  satho* 
strength  to  advance  again.     [AppEuise.] 
I  did  suppose  that  the  greatest  task  it 
would  ever  nate,  greater  than  putting  down 
the  rebellion,  ^eater  than  emancipating 
four  millions  ot  men,  greater  than  lifiing 
them  up  to  civil  rights — ^greater  than  afl 
its  grand  deeds — would  be  the  conviction 
and  conversion  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  United  Btates.  [Laughter  and  cheers^l 
Just  as  we  are  ^ing  into  a  Presidential 
election — ^when  it  was  certain  that  if  the 
Republican  party  said  and  aflrmed,  said 
by  its  members,  said  altogether,  that  its 
ideas,  its  principles,  its  policy,  itsmeasnrea, 
were  strtmger  than  were  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  Democrats.    I  say,  just 
as  we  are  going  into  the  contest,  when  it 
was  certain  that  we  would  break  down 
and  crush  out  its  ideas,  and  take  its  flags 
and  disband  it,  and  out  of  the  wreck  we 
would  gather  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
changed  and  converted  men,  the  best  nait 
of  the  body— just  at  that  time  some  oi  our 
men  are  so  anxious  to  embrace  somebody 
that  has  always  been  wrong  that  they  start 
out  at  once  in  a  wild  hunt  to  clasp  hands 
with  our  enemies  and  to  save  the  Demo- 
cratic partY  firom  absolute  annihilation. 
[Ldiughter.J    To  do  what  they  want  us  is 
to  disband.    Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose 
there  are  some  here  to-day  that  bekii^;ed 
to  the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Potomac  If 
when  Lee  had  retreated  on  Richmond,  and 
Phil.  Sheridan  sent  back  to  Grant  that  if 
he  pushed  things  he  would  capture  the 
army — if,  instead  of  sending  back  to^en* 
dan,  as  Grant  did,  '^Push  things,"  he  had 
said  to  him,  **  Let  us  disband  the  Aimy  of 
the  Potomac;   don't  hurt  the  feelings  of 
these  retreating  men ;  let  us  clasp  hands 
with  them,''  what  would  have  been  the  re* 
suit?    I  suppose  there  are  some  of  von 
here  to-day  tnat  followed  Sherman — uiat 
were  with  him  in  his  terrible  march  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta— with  him  in  that 
great  march  firom  Atlanta  to  the  sea— what 
would  you  have  thought  of  him  if,  when 
you  came  in  sight  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
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Sou  had  had  orders  to  disband  before  the 
aanen  of  the  rebellion  had  disappeared 
from  the  Southern  heavens  ? 

I  tell  YOU,  to-day,  this  movement  of  a 
portion  ot  our  forces  is  this  and  nothing 
more.  I  would  as  soon  have  disbanded 
that  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  Sheridan's 
ride  throueh  the  vaUev  of  the  Shenandoi^, 
or  when  Snennan  had  reached  the  sea.  as 
to  disband  the  Republican  party  tonday. 
The  time  has  not  come.  [Loud  and  con- 
tinued applattse.J 

I  am  not  making  a  mere  partisan  appeal 
to  you.  I  believe  in  this  Republican  psit^r, 
and,  if  I  know  myself,  rather  than  see  it 
defeated  to-day — ^rather  than  see  the  gov- 
ernment pass  out  of  its  hands — ^I  would 
sacrifice  anything  on  earth  in  mv  posses- 
sion, even  ufe  itself.  [Loud  applause]  I 
have  seen  brave  and  good  men — ^patriotic, 
liberty-loving,  Qod- fearing  men — ^I  have 
seen  them  die  for  the  cause  of  the  country 
— for  the  ideas  we  profess,  and  I  tell  you 
to-day,  with  all  the  faults  of  the  Republi- 
can putty — and  it  has  had  £Eiults  and  has 
made  some  mistaken— I  say  to  you  that  I 
believe  upon  my  conscience  its  defeat 
would  be  a  disaster  to  the  country^  and 
would  be  a  stain  upon  our  record.  It 
would  bring  upon  us — ^we  might  say  what 
we  pleased,  our  enemies  would  claim  it, 
and  the  world  would  record  it~-4hat  this 
great^  patriotic,  liberty-loving  Republican 
party  of  the  United  States,  after  aU  its 
great  labors  and  great  history,  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  want- 
ing, and  condemned  by  the  American 
people. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  choose,  if  it  is  to  fall, 
to  fiill  with  it.  I  became  an  anti-slavery 
man  in  1835.  In  1886  I  tied  myself, 
pledged  my^lf,  to  do  all  I  could  to  over- 
throw the  slave  power  of  my  country. 
During  all  these  years  I  have  never  given 
a  vote,  uttered  a  word,  or  written  a  line 
that  I  did  not  suppose  tended  to  this  result. 
I  invoke  you  old  anti-slavery  men  here  to- 
day— and  I  know  I  am  speaking  to  men 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  cause— I 
implore  you  men  who  have  been  true  in 
the  past,  no  matter  what  the  men  or  their 
natures  are,  to  stand  with  the  grand  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party — ^be  true  to 
its  cause  and  fight  its  battles — ^if  we  are 
defeated,  let  us  accept  the  defeat  as  best 
we  may ;  if  we  are  victorious,  let  us  make 
our  future  more  glorious  than  the  past  If 
we  fiedl,  let  us  have  the  proud  consciousness 
that  we  have  been  faithful  to  our  prind- 

Sles,  true  to  our  convictions ;  that  we  go 
own  with  our  flag  flying — that  we  go 
down  trusting  in  God  that  our  country  may 
become,  what  we  have  striven  to  make  it, 
the  foremost  nation  on  the  globe.  [Ln- 
meose  applause.] 


Speech  mf  aenator  OUwmr  P.  Morton^  of 

0»  tk4  National  IdaOfOt  Prwidmet^  B.  L 

The  distinguished  orator  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Anthony,  and  made  an  ex- 
tended speech,  from  which  we  take  the 
more  pertinent  paragraphs : 

From  this  proposition  two  corollaries 
have  been  adduced  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  must  say  with  nreat  force  of  logic.  The 
first  is  that  this  union  is  compo«ed  of  sov- 
ereign and  independent  States  who  have 
simply  entered  into  a  compact  for  particu- 
lar purposes,  and  the  government  is  mere- 
ly their  agent ;  that  any  State  has  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union  at  pleasure, 
or  whenever  in  its  judgment  the  terms  of 
the  compact  have  been  violated,  or  tiie  in- 
terests of  the  State  require  its  withdrawal. 
The  second  is  that  each  State  has  the  right 
to  nullify  any  law  of  Congress  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  State,  is  in  violation 
of  the  compact  by  which  the  government 
was  formed  This  doctrine  has  beeii  the 
evil  genius  of  the  country  from  the  found- 
ation of  our  government.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  the  devil  in  our  political  svstem.  It 
has  been  our  danger  from  the  mst  It  is 
the  rock  in  the  straits,  and  we  fear  that 
the  end  is  not  yet  Now  what  can  we  op- 
pose to  this  doctrine?  We  oppose  what 
we  call  *'  the  national  idea.''  we  assume 
that  this  government  was  formed  by  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  in  their 
aggregate  and  in  their  primary  capacity. 
We  assume  that,  instead  of  there  being 
thirty-seven  nations,  there  is  but  one;  in- 
stead; of  there  being  thirty-seven  sover- 
eignties, there  is  but  one  sovereignty.  We 
assume  that  the  States  are  not  sovereign, 
but  that  they  are  integral  and  subordinate 
parts  of  one  great  country.  I  may  be  asked 
the  question  here,  "Are  there  no  State 
rights?  Would  you  override  the  States? 
Would  you  obliterate  State  lines?''  I  an- 
swer, "  No."  I  answer  that  this  doctrine 
is  the  onlv  doctrine  that  can  preserve  the 
peace  of  tnis  nation  and  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  States.  I  answer  that  there  is  a  vast 
body  of  State  rights  guaranteed  and  se- 
cured bv  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  same  Constitution  that 
created  and  upholds  the  government  of  the 
United  States ;  that  these  State  rights  have 
the  same  guarantee  that  the  rights  of  the 
National  Government  have,  equally  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  springing  out  of  the  same  instru- 
ment, and  that  one  set  of  rights  are  just  as 
sacred  as  the  other.  Some  confound  the 
idea  of  State  sovereignty  and  State  rights 
as  being  one  and  the  same  thing.  Others 
seem  to  8up]>09e  that  State  rights  are  only 
consist^it  with  State  sovereignty,  and  can- 
not exist  except  upon  the  theory  of  State 
sovereignty;  while  I  assume  tbat  State 
rights  are  consistent  with  National  sever- 
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eignty,  and  are  safest  under  the  protection 
of  the  nation.  The  Constitution  gives  one 
class  of  rights  to  the  government  of  the 
United  Stetes.  They  are  specified,  and 
they  carry  with  them  all  the  rights  that 
are  indispensable  and  necessary  to  their 
full  execution  and  enjoyment.  The  rest 
are  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  States, 
or  reserved  to  the  people.  The  States  have 
their  rights  by  the  agreement  of  the  nation. 
That  seems  to  be  the  important  truth  that 
is  so  often  overlooked,  that  the  rishts  of 
the  States,  sacred  and  unapproachable,  are 
sacred  by  the  agreement  of  the  nation,  as 
much  so  as  are  the  powers  that  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  tnat  the  States  derive  their  powers 
fiom  ihe  same  source,  viz :  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  Constitu- 
tion says  that  the  government  shall  have 
one  class  of  powers,  and  that  other  powers 
shall  be  gained  by  the  States,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  them  or  reserved  to  the  people.  In  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  we  must  re- 
flect that  the  nation  had  assembled  in  con- 
vention in  1787,  and  there  formed  a  gov- 
ernment, there  declared  what  rights  should 
be  given  to  the  National  Grovernment,  and 
what  rights  should  be  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  that,  in  either  case,  the  grant 
and  guarantee  is  an  act  of  national  sover- 
eignty bv  the  people  in  convention  assem- 
bled When  we  shall  embrace  this  idea 
fully,  all  the  danger  of  centralization  will 
pass  away,  though  we  discard  the  idea  of 
Dtate  sovereignty. 

I  do  not  differ  so  much  with  many  gen- 
tlemen in  regard  to  what  the  rights  of  the 
States  are.  I  differ  with  them  in  regard 
to  the  titles  bv  which  they  hold  them.  I 
say  that  so  mr  as  State  rights  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  rights  of  the  government, 
that  we  are  not  Uy  go  back  beyond  the 
period  of  1787,  when  the  Constitution  was 
formed.  The  rights  of  the  elder  States, 
and  of  Rhode  Island  as  she  has  them  now, 
are  to  be  dated  from  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution.  Then  they  came  into  con- 
vention. They  had  the  right  to  make  any 
sort  of  government  they  pleased,  and  they 
did.  And  in  that  government  they  guar- 
antied and  secured  to  the  States  the  great 
body  of  rights  in  regard  to  local  and  do- 
mestic government,  but  it  was  the  agree- 
ment 01  the  nation  at  that  time.  So  far 
as  the  new  States  are  concerned,  they  are 
to  come  in  on  an  cqualitv.  They  are  to 
have  the  same  rights  with  the  old;  and 
this  theory  would  be  impossible  of  execu- 
tion except  upon  the  idea  that  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  determined  from  the  action 
that  was  taken  at  that  time.  The  diflSculty 
had  been  In  regard  to  this  theory  of  State 
sovereignty,  and  the  assumed  rieht  of  se- 
cession and  of  nullification  was  the  result. 
They  assumed  that  these  States  existed  as 


nations  separate  and  distinct  before  thai 
time,  and  that  they  only  loaned  a  portion 
of  tneir  rights  for  a  particular  pniposeu 
This  is  the  oase  of  that  theoiy ;  while  we 
assume  that  the  people  were  acting  to- 
gether at  that  time  in  their  aggregate  capa- 
city, raising  a  system  of  government,  giv- 
ing the  United  States  certain  powers,  and 
providing  that  the  States  shoald  hold  and 
enjoy  the  rest,  excepting  those  that  were 
reserved  to  the  people.  The  preservation 
of  local  self-ffovemment  is  essential  to  the 
liberties  of  mis  nation.  Nobody  endorses 
that  sentiment  more  strongly  mvn  I  do. 
Nobody  will  stand  by  the  rights  of  the 
States  more  firmly  than  I  will.  I  hold  1^ 
their  rights  are  consistent  with  national 
soverei^ty,  and  that  national  sovereignty 
is  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  I  deny  that  these  rights  are  the  result 
of  inherent  original  State  sovereignty.  In 
other  words,  we  differ  in  regard  to  the  title. 
What  the  States  should  have,  and  what 
the  government  should  have,  was  settled 
by  tne  act  of  the  nation  in  convention  in 
1787,  changed  to  some  extent  by  the  adop- 
tion of  amendments  since  that  time.  It  is 
not  enough  for  a  party  to  deny  the  right 
of  secession.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  party 
to  deny  the  right  of  nullification.  Thef 
must  go  further.  They  must  deny  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty ;  for  as  long 
as  that  doctrine  is  admitted,  these  other 
things  will  spring  up  spontaneotksly  horn 
it,  and  whenever  the  occasion  allows  it.  If 
we  were  to  admit  that  the  States  were  sov- 
ereign, then  we  woufd  be  bound  to  wr 
that  Webster  did  not  answer  Hayne,  ana 
that  Webster  and  Hayne  never  answered 
Calhoun.  If  once  it  is  admitted  that  the 
States  are  sovereign,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
corollaries  to  which  I  have  referred,  that 
they  have  the  right  to  secede,  and  that 
th^  have  the  right  to  nullify. 

The  doctrine  of  nationality  planted  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  Is  our 
only  sheet-anchor  of  safety  for  the  future. 
Our  country  is  greatly  extended,  from  .the 
tropical  to  the  arctic  regions,  with  every 
variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  productionB, 
with  difierent  commercial  and  manu&c- 
turing  interests.  The  States  on  the  Pa- 
cific slopes  are  separated  from  those  on 
this  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  by  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  mountain  and  desert 
They  have  a  different  commerce  from 
what  you  have,  almost  an  independent 
commerce.  Their  commerce  will  be  with 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  the  western  coan- 
tries  of  South  America,  and  ^e  islands  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  now  but  in  its 
in&ncy,  but  it  bids  fitir  to  develop  into 
colossal  proportions,  and  may  change  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  world.  We  know 
not  what  feelings  of  independence  mar 
arise  in  those  States  in  time  to  come.  It 
is  difficult  to  deny  the  effect  that  may  be 
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pfodaeed  by  the  separalion  of  vast  States 
with  a  differ^it  commerce  acting  in  oon- 
jimction  with  forced  theories  of  tae  ori^ 
aoKi  lawB  of  our  government.  Id  saying 
this  I  will  cast  no  imputation  upon  the 
loyalty  of  those  States.  They  are  now  as 
loyal  as  any^  and  were  during  the  war. 
Bat  we  can  imagine  that  what  has  been 
maybe  again.  And  we  can  understand 
what  mav  be  the  danger  of  this  doctrine,  if 
it  should  still  maintain  its  hold  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  when  con- 
flicting interests  arise,  and  conflicting  no* 
tions  arise  as  to  what  may  be  the  interests 
of  the  people ;  as  in  1812  a  war  was  brought 
about  which  was  regarded  as  beins  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  the  N'ew  England  States, 
they  took  their  position  upon  it.  We  have 
haaalaw  which  was  regarded  in  South 
Carolina  as  being  fatal  to  her  interests, 
and  she  took  her  position  upon  it  This  doc- 
trine was  again  seized  bv  slavery  in  1861. 
and  the  rebellion  was  brought  on.  Ana 
what  may  hapoen  in  the  far  future  upon 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts^  upon  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of  our 
nation,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  idea  that  we  are  a  nation,  that  we 
are  one  people,  undivided  and  indivisible, 
should  be  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  every 
^arty.  It  snould  be  printed  on  the  banner 
of  every  party.  It  should  be  taught  in 
every  school,  academy^  and  college.  It 
should  be  the  political  North  Star  by  which 
every  political  manager  should  steer  his 
barl^  It  should  be  the  central  idea  of 
American  politics,  and  everjr  child,  so  to 
speak,  should  be  vaccinated  with  this  idea, 
so  that  he  may  be  protected  against  this 
political  distemper  tnat  has  brought  such 
calamity  upon  our  country.  Were  the 
mind  oi  the  nation,  so  to  speak,  fully  satu- 
rated with  this  sentiment  of  nationality, 
that  we  are  but  one  people,  undivided  and 
indivisible,  there  would  be  no  danger 
though  our  boundaries  came  to  embrace 
the  entire  continent.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  taught 
and  inculcated  upon  all  occasions.  What 
the  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  diflusinff  lights 
and  life,  and  warmth,  and  h^  its  subtle  in- 
fluence nolding  the  planets  in  their  orbits 
and  preserving  the  narmony  of  the  uni- 
verse—such is  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
in  a  nation,  difllising  light  and  protection 
in  every  part,  holding  the  fiAces  of  Amer- 
icans always  toward  their  home,  protect- 
ing the  States  in  the  ezeroiae  of  their  just 
powers,  and  preserving  the  harmony  and 
prosperity  of  all. 

We  must  have  a  nation.  It  is  a  necessity 
of  our  political  existence,  and  we  find  the 
countnes  of  the  Old  World  now  aspiring 
for  nationality.  Italy,  afl;er  a  long  absence, 
has  returned.  Rome  has  again  become  the 
centre  and  the  capital  of  a  great  nation. 
The  bleeding  fragments  of  fiie  beautiful 


land  have  been  bound  up  together,  and 
Italy  again  resumes  her  place  among  the 
nations.  And  wq  find  the  great  Grermanic 
family  has  been  sighing  for  a  nationality. 
That  race,  whose  overmastering  civilization 
is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world,  has 
hitherto  been  divided  into  petty  Principal- 
ities and  States,  such  as  V iiginia  and  South 
Carolina  aspire  to  be,  but  now  are  coming 
together  and  asserting  their  unity  their 
national  existence,  and  are  now  able  to 
dominate  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  We 
should  then  cherish  this  idea,  that  while 
the  States  have  their  rights  sacred  and  un- 
approachable, which  we  should  ^pard  with 
untiring  vigilance,  never  permitting  an  en- 
croachment, and  remembering  that  such 
encroachment  is  as  much  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rights  of  the  eeneral 
Qovemment,  still  bearing  in  mind  mat  the 
States  are  but  subordinate  parts  of  one  great 
nation,  and  that  the  nation  is  over,  all  even 
as  God  is  over  the  universe.  Without 
entering  into  any  of  the  consequences  that 
flow  from  this  doctrine,  allow  me  for  to* 
night  to  refer  to  that  sreat  national  attri- 
bute, that  great  national  duty — ^the  duty  and 
the  power  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  If 
the  Qovemment  of  the  Unit^  States  has 
not  the  power  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  in  cases  where  the  States 
&il,  or  refuse,  or  are  unable  to  grant  pro- 
tection, then  that  Grovernment  should  be 
amended^  or  should  give  place  to  a  better. 
Great  Britain  sent  forth  a  costly  and  pow- 
erful expedition  to  Abyssinia  to  rescue  four 
British  subjects  who  had  been  captured  and 
imprisoned  by  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try. She  haa  recently  threatened  Greece 
with  war,  if  she  did  not  use  all  her  power 
to  bring  to  justice  two  brigands  who  had 
lately  murdered  two  British  subjects.  These 
these -things  are  greatly  to  the  honor  of 
Great  Britain.  And  our  Government 
threatened  Austria  with  war  if  she  did  not 
release  Martin  Kosta,  who  had  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  therefore  protected  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  More 
recently  we  have  made  war  upon  Corea,  a 
province  in  Asia,  and  slaughtered  her  peo- 
ple, and  battered  down  her  forts,  because 
Americans  shipwrecked  upon  her  coast 
were  murdered  and  the  government  had 
refiised  to  give  satis&ction  for  it.  And  if 
a  mob  in  Xondon  should  murder  half  a 
dozen  American  citizens,  we  would  call 
upon  that  govemm^it  to  use  all  its  power 
to  bring  the  murderers  to  punishmentw  and 
if  Great  Britain  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  cause  of  war.  And  yet  some 
people  entertain  the  idea  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  protect  its  citizens 
everywhere  except  upon  its  own  soil.   The 
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idea  that  I  wonld  adyocate,  the  doctrine 
that  I  wonld  nrge  as  bein^  the  only  true 
and  national  one,  flowing  inevitably  from 
national  sovereignty,  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  protect  her  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty wherever  the  flag  floats,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad. 


Speedft  or  Hon.  J.  Pxootor  Knotty  of 


DM/ered  m  iht  Home  of  B»prtM»laHvm  om  Iko  8L  OMs 
amd  Superior  Lamd  Gnait,  Jaamarff  21, 1871. 

The  house  having  under  consideration 
the  joint  resolution  (S.  B.  No.  11)  extend- 
ing the  time  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
8t  Croix  river  or  lake  to  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Superior  and  to  Bayfleld — 

Mr.  Knott  said :  Mr.  Speaker — If  I  could 
be  actuated  by  any  conceivable  inducement 
to  betray  the  sacred  trust  in  me  by  those 
to  whose  generous  confidence  I  am  in- 
debted for  me  honor  of  a  seat  on  this  floor ; 
if  I  could  be  influenced  by  any  possible 
consideration  to  become  instrumental  in 
giving  away,  in  violation  of  their  known 
wishes  any  portion  of  their  interest  in  the 
public  domain  for  the  mere  promotion  of 
any  railroad  enterprise  whatever,  I  should 
certainly  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  give 
this  measure  my  most  earnest  and  hearty 
support ;  for  I  am  assured  that  its  success 
would  materially  enhance  the  pecuniary 

Srosperity  of  some  of  the  most  valued 
lends  I  have  on  earth  ;*  friends  for  whose 
accommodation  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
almost  any  sacrifice  not  involving  my  per- 
sonal honor  or  my  fidelity  as  the  trustee  of 
an  express  trust.  And  that  act  of  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  countervail  almost 
any  objection  I  might  entertain  to  the  i>as- 
sage  of  this  bill  not  inspired  by  any  im- 

Serative  and  inexorable  sense  of  public 
uty. 

But,  independent  of  the  seductive  in- 
fluences of  private  friendship,  to  which  I 
admit  I  am,  perhaps,  as  susceptible  as  any 
of  the  gentlemen  I  see  arouna  me,  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  measure  itself  are  of 
such  an  extraordinary  character  as  to  com- 
mend it  most  strongly  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  every  member  of  this  house, 
myself  not  excepted,  notwithstanding  my 
constituents,  in  whose  behalf  alone  I  am 
acting  here,  would  not  be  benefited  by  its 
passage  one  particle  more  than  they  would 
DC  bv  a  project  to  cultivate  an  orange  grove 
on  the  bleakest  summit  of  Greenland's  icy 
mountains. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  those  great  trunk  lines  of 
railways,  spanning  the  continent  firom 
ocean  to  ocean,  I  confess  my  mind  has 
never  been  fully  made  up.  It  is  true  they 
may  afibrd  some  trifling  advantages  to  local 
traffic,  and  they  may  even  in  time  become 
the  channels  of  a  more  extended  commerce. 


Yet  I  have  never  been  thoroughly  satasfied 
either  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  ui 
projects  promising  such  meagre  remills  to 
the  great  body  of  our  people.  But  with 
regard  to  the  transcenaent  merits  of  the 
gigantic  enterprise  contemplated  in  this 
bill,  I-  have  never  entertained  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

Yean  ago,  when  I  first  heard  that  tiien 
was  somewhere  in  the  vast  terra  imeogmUa^ 
somewhere  in  the  bleak  r^ons  of  the 
great  northwest,  a  stream  of  water  known 
to  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood as  the  river  St  Croix,  I  became  aati** 
fied  that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
that  raffing  torrent  to  some  point  in  the 
civilizea  world  was  essential  to  the  happi* 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people 
if  not  abeolutelv  mdisj^nsable  to  the  per- 
petuity of  republican  institutions  on  this 
continent.  I  felt  instinctively  that  the 
boundless  resources  of  that  prolific  region 
of  sand  and  pine  shrubbery  would  never 
be  fiilly  developed  without  a  railroad  con* 
structed  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
the  government^  and  perhaps  not  then.  I 
had  an  abiding  presentiment  that,  some 
day  or  other,  the  people  of  this  whole 
countrv,  irrespective  oi  party  affiliatiomL 
regardless  of^  sectional  prejudices,  and 
**  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  pre> 
vious  condition  of  servitude,"  would  rise 
in  their  mi^esty  and  demand  an  outlet  lor 
the  enormous  agricultural  productions  of 
those  vast  and  fertile  pine  barrens^  drained 
in  the  rainy  season  by  the  surging  waters 
of  the  turbid  St.  Croix. 

These  impressions,  derived  simply^  and 
solely  from  the  '^  eternal  fitness  of  things," 
were  not  only  strengthened  by  the  inteiest- 
ing  and  eloquent  debate  on  this  bUl,  to 
which  I  listened  with  so  much  pleasure 
the  other  day,  but  intensified,  if  poaaiUe, 
as  I  read  over  this  morning,  the  lively  col- 
loquy which  took  place  on  that  oocarion, 
as  1  find  it  reported  in  last  FridaVs  Globe. 
I  will  ask  tne  indulgence  of  the  house 
while  I  read  a  few  short  passages,  which 
are  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to  place  the 
merits  of  the  great  enterprise,  contem- 
plated in  the  measure  now  under  disons- 
sion,  beyond  all  possible  controversv. 

Tne  honorable  gentleman  from  Minne* 
sota  (Mr.  Wilson),  who,  I  believe,  is  ma* 
naging  this  bill,  in  speaking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  through  which  tfaia  nil* 
road  is  to  pass,  says  this : 

"  We  want  to  have  the  timber  Imught 
to  us  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Now,  if  you 
tie  up  the  lands,  in  this  way,  so  that  no 
title  can  be  obtained  to  tiliem — ^for  no  set- 
tler will  go  on  these  lands,  for  he  cannot 
make  a  living — ^you  deprive  us  of  the  bene* 
fitofthattbnber." 

Now,  sir,  I  wonld  not  have  it  by  any 
means  inferred  from  this  that  the  gentle- 
man fipom  Minnesota  wonld  insinuate  that 
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the  people  out  in  this  section  desire  this 
timber  merely  for  the  purpoee  of  fencing 
up  their  farms  so  that  their,  stock  may  not 
wander  off  and  die  of  starvation  among  the 
bleak  hills  of  St.  CroLz.  I  read  it  for  no 
such  purpose,  sir,  and  make  no  comment 
on  it  myself.  In  corroboration  of  this  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  I 
find  this  testimony  nven  hj  the  honorable 

gentleman  from  Wisconsm  (Mr.  Wash- 
nrn).    Speaking  of  these  same  lands,  he 
says: 

*'  Under  the  bill,  as  amended  by  my 
friend  firom  Minnesota,  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  is  open  to  actual  settlers  at  $2.50  per 
acre;  the  remaining  one-tenth  is  pine- 
timbered  land,  that  is  not  fit  for  settle- 
ment, and  never  will  be  settled  upjon ;  but 
the  timber  will  be  cut  off.  I  admit  that  it 
is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  grants 
for  most  of  the  grant  is  not  valuable.  It  is 
quite  valueless;  and  if  you  put  in  this 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
you  mav  as  well  just  kill  the  bill,  for  no 
man  and  no  company  will  take  the  grant 
and  build  the  road." 

I  simply  pause  here  to  ask  some  gentle- 
man better  versed  in  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics than  I  am,  to  tell  me  if  the  tim- 
bered lands  are  in  hct  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  that  section  of  country,  and  they 
would  be  entirely  valueless  without  the 
timber  that  is  in  them,  what  the  remainder 
of  the  land  is  worth  which  has  no  timber 
on  it  at  all  ? 

But,  further  on,  I  find  a  most  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  interchange  of  views 
bcSween  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Rogers),  the  gentleman  frY)m  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Washburn),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Peters),  upon  the  subject  of 
pine  lands  generally,  wnich  I  will  tax  the 
patience  of  the  house  to  read  : 

"  Mr.  Rogers — ^Will  the  gentleman  allow 
me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

"Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — Cer- 
tainly. 

"  Mr.  Rogers — ^Are  these  pine  lands  en- 
tirely worthless  except  for  timber? 

**4fr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin— They 
Bie  generally  worthless  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. I  am  personally  familiar  with  that 
subject  These  lands  are  not  valuable  for 
purposes  of  settlement. 

"Mr.  Famsworth— They  will  be  after 
the  timber  is  taken  off. 

"  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — ^No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Rogers — ^I  want  to  know  the  cha- 
racter of  these  pine  lands. 

"Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — They 
are  generally  sandy,  barren  lands.  My 
friend  from  the  Green  Bay  district  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  is  himself  perfectly  familiar  with 
this  question,  and  he  will  bear  me  out  in 
what  1  say,  that  these  timber  lands  are  not 
adapted  to  settlement. 

''Mr.  Rogers — ^The  pine  lands  to  which 


I  am  accustomed  are  ^eneralljr  very  ffood. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  the  <uffer- 
ence  between  our  pine  lands  and  your  pine 
lands? 

"Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin— The 
pine  timber  of  Wisconsin  generally  grows 
upon  barren,  sandy  land.  The  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Peters)  who  is  familiar 
with  pine  lands,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  say 
that  pine  timber  grows  generally  upon  the 
most  oarren  lands." 

"  Mr.  Peters — ^As  a  general  thing  pine 
lands  are  not  worth  much  for  cultiva- 
tion." 

And  frirther  on  I  find  this  pregnant  ques- 
tion the  joint  production  of  the  two  gentle- 
men frx>m  Wisconsin. 

"  Mr.  Paine— Does  my  fiiend  frt>m  Indi- 
ana suppose  that  in  any  event  settlers 
will  occupy  and  cultivate  these  pine 
lands? 

"Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin— Partic- 
ularly without  a  railroad." 

Yes,  sir,  "particularly  without  a  rail- 
road." It  will  be  asked  after  awhile,  I  am 
afrtdd,  if  settlers  will  go  anvwhere  unless 
the  government  buil<b  a  railroad  for  them 
to  go  on. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  only  one  more 
statement,  which  I  think  sufficient  to  settle 
the  question.  It  is  one  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paine),  who 
says: 

"  These  lands  will  be  abandoned  for  the 
present.  It  may  be  that  at  some  remote 
period  there  will  spring  up  in  that  region 
a  new  kind  of  agriculture,  which  will  cause 
a  demand  for  these  particular  lands ;  and 
they  may  then  come  into  use  and  be  valu- 
able for  agricultural  purposes.  But  I 
know  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my 
friend  fit)m  Indiana  understands  tiiat,  for 
the  present,  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
these  pine  lands  can  have  no  possible 
value  other  than  that  arising  from  the  pine 
timber  which  stands  on  them." 

Now,  sir,  who,  after  listening  to  this  em- 
phatic and  unequivocal  testimony  of  these 
intelligent^  competent  and  able-bodied  wit- 
nesses, who  that  is  not  as  incredulous  as 
St  Thomas  himself,  will  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  Goshen  of  America  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sandy  valleys  and  upon  the 

Eine-clad  hills  of  the  St  Croix?  Who  will 
ave  the  hardihood  to  rise  in  his  seat  on 
this  floor  and  assert  that,  excepting  the 
pine  bushes,  the  entire  region  would  not 

E reduce  v^etation  enough  in  ten  years  to 
itten  a  grasshopper?  ^ere  is  the  patriot 
who  is  willing  tnat  his  country  shall  incur 
the  peril  ci  remaining  another  day  without 
the  amplest  railroad  connection  with  such 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  agricultural 
wealth?  Who  will  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences of  abandoning  a  great  and  warlike 
people,  in  the  possession  of  a  country  like 
that,  to  brood  over  the  indifference  and 
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neglect  of  their  government?  How  long 
would  it  be  before  they  would  take  to 
studying  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  hatching  out  the  damnable  neresy  of 
secession  7  How  long  before  the  grim  de- 
mon of  civil  discord  would  rear  a^ain  his 
horrid  head  in  our  midst,  **  gnash  loud  his 
iron  fangs  and  shake  his  crest  of  bridling 
bayonets?" 

Then,  sir,  think  of  the  long  and  painful 
process  of  reconstruction  that  must  follow 
with  its  concomitant  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  articles.  The  sixteenth,  it 
is  of  course  understood,  is  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  those  blushing  damsels  who  are, 
day  after  day,  beseeching  us  to  let  them 
vote,  hold  office,  drink  cocktails,  ride 
a-straddle,  and  do  everything  else  the  men 
do.  But  above  all,  sir,  let  me  implore  you  to 
reflect  for  a  single  moment  on  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  our  country  in  case  of  a 
foreign  war,  with  all  our  ports  blockaded, 
idl  our  cities  in  a  state  ofsiege,  the  gaunt 
specter  of  famine  brooding  like  a  hungry 
vulture  over  our  starving  land ;  our  com- 
missary stores  all  exbausted,  and  our  fam- 
ishing armies  withering  away  in  the  field, 
a  helpless  prey  to  the  insatiate  demon  of 
hunger ;  our  navy  rotting  in  the  docks  for 
want  of  provisions  for  our  gallant  seanien, 
and  we  without  any  railroad  communica- 
tion whatever  with  the  prolific  pine 
thickets  of  the  St  Croix. 

Ah,  sir,  I  could  very  well  understand 
why  my  amiable  friends  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr. 
O'Neill)  should  be  so  earnest  in  their  sup- 
port of  this  bill  the  other  day ;  and  if  their 
honorable  colleague,  my  friend,  Mr.  Ban- 
dall,  will  pardon  the  remark,  I  will  say  I 
consider  his  criticism  of  their  action  on 
that  occasion  as  not  only  unjust,  but  un- 
generous. I  knew  they  were  looking  for- 
ward with  a  far-reaching  ken  of  enlight- 
ened statesmanship  to  tne  pitiable  condi- 
tion in  which  Philadelphia  will  be  left 
unless  speedily  supplied  with  railroad  con- 
nection in  some  way  or  other  with  thi? 
garden  spot  of  the  universe.  And  beside, 
sir,  this  discussion  has  relieved  my  mind 
of  a  mystery  that  has  weighed  upon  it  like 
an  incubus  for  years.  I  could  never  un- 
derstand before  why  there  was  so  much 
excitement  during  the  last  Congress  over 
the  acquisition  of  Alta  Vela.  I  could 
never  understand  why  it  was  that  some  of 
our  ablest  statesmen  and  most  disinterested 
patriots  should  entertain  such  dark  fore- 
bodings of  the  untold  calamities  that  were 
to  befall  our  beloved  country  unless  we 
should  take  immediate  possession  of  that 
desirable  island.  But  I  see  now  that  they 
were  laboring  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  the  government  would  need  the 
guano  to  manure  the  public  lands  on  the 
Bt.  Croix. 


Now,  sir,  I  repeat^  I  have  been  satisfied 
for  jrears  that  if  there  was  any  portion  of 
the  inhabited  globe  absolutely  in  a  suffer^ 
ing  condition  mr  want  of  a  railroad  it  was 
these  teeming  pine  barrens  of  the  St 
Croix.  At  what  particular  point  on  that 
noble  stream  such  a  road  should  be  com- 
menced I  knew  was  immaterial,  and  it 
seems  so  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
draughtsman  of  this  bill.  It  might  be  up 
at  the  spring  or  down  at  the  foot-log,  or 
the  water-gate,  or  the  fish-dam,  or  any- 
where along  the  bank,*no  matter  where. 
But  in  what  direction  should  it  run,  or 
where  it  should  terminate,  were  always  to 
my  mind  questions  of. the  most  painfhl 
perplexitY.  I  could  conceive  of  no  place 
on  '  Qod  8  green  earth ''  in  such  straitened 
circumstances  for  railroad  facilities  as  to  be 
likely  to  desire  or  willing  to  accept  such  a 
connection.  I  knew  that  neither  Bayfield 
nor  Superior  city  would  have  it,  for  they 
both  indignantly  spumed  the  munificence 
of  the  government  when  coupled  with  sach 
ignominious  conditions,  and  let  this  yery 
same  land  grant  die  on  their  hands  years 
and  years  ago  rather  than  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  a  direct  communication  by 
railroad  with  the  pinv  woods  of  the  St 
Croix ;  and  I  knew  tnat  what  the  enter- 
prising inhabitants  of  those  giant  yoang 
cities  would  reftise  to  take  would  have  few 
charms  for  others,  whatever  their  necessi- 
ties or  cupidity  might  be. 

Hence  as  I  have  said,  sir,  I  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  determine  where  the  terminus 
of  this  ^eat  and  indispensable  road  should 
be,  until  I  accidentally  overh^ird  some 
gentleman  the  other  day  mention  the 
name  of  **  i>«/tt/A." 

Duluthf  The  word  fell  upon  my  ear 
with  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  chaim, 
like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  low  fountain 
stealing  forth  in  the  midst  of  roses :  or  the 
soft,  sweet  accents  of  an  angel's  whisper  in 
the  bright,  joyous  dream  of  sleeping  in- 
nocence. 

'<  Duluth  I "  'Twas  the  name  for  which 
my  soul  had  panted  for  years,  as  the  hart 
panteth  for  the  water-brooks.  But  where 
was  Duluthf  Never  in  all  mv  limited 
reading,  had  my  vision  been  gladdened  by 
seeing  the  celestial  word  in  print.  And  I 
felt  a  profound  humiliation  in  my  ig^rance 
that  its  dulcet  syllables  had  never  before 
ravished  my  delighted  ear.  I  was  certain 
the  draughtsman  in  this  bill  had  never 
heard  of  it  or  it  would  have  been  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  termini  of  this  road.  I 
asked  my  friends  about  it,  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  it  I  rushed  to  the  library, 
and  examined  all  the  maps  I  could  fin^ 
I  discovered  in  one  of  them  a  delicate  hair- 
like  line,  diverging  from  the  Mississippi 
near  a  place  marked  Prescott,  which,  I  sap- 

gosed,  was  intended  to  represent  the  river 
t  Croix,  bnt^  could  nowhere  find  JDvIuQl 
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Keyerthelesfl,  I  was  confident  it  existed 
somewhere,  and  that  its  discovery  would 
constitute  the  crowning  glory  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  if  not  of  all  modern  times.  I 
knew  it  was  bound  to  exist  :a  the  very  na- 
ture of  things ;  that  the  symmetry  and  per- 
fection of  our  planetary  system  would  be 
incomplete  witnout  it.  Tnat  the  elements 
of  maternal  nature  would  since  have  re- 
solved themselves  back  into  ori^nal  chaos 
if  there  had  been  such  a  hiatus  m  creation 
as  would  have  resulted  from  leaving  out 
DuXuth  I  In  fact,  sir,  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  conviction  that  Duluth  not  onl^ 
existed  somewhere,  but  that  wherever  it 
was,  it  was  a  sreat  and  glorious  place.  I 
was  convincea  that  the  greatest  calamity 
that  ever  befell  the  benighted  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  was  in  their  having 
passed  away  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  existence  of  DuhUh ;  that  tlieir  fa- 
bled Atlantis,  never  seen  save  by  the  hal- 
lowed vision  of  the  inspired  poesy,  was,  in 
fieu^t,  but  another  name  for  IhUtUh;  that 
the  golden  orchard  of  the  Hesperides,  was 
but  a^  poetical  synonym  for  the  beer-gar- 
dens in  the  vicinity  of  Duluth,  I  was  cer- 
tain that  Herodotus  had  died  a  miserable 
death,  because  in  all  his  travels  and  with 
all  his  geographical  research  he  had  never 
heard  of  Duluth,  I  knew  that  if  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  Homer  could  look  down 
from  another  heaven  than  that  created  by 
his  own  celestial  genius  upon  the  long 
lines  of  pilerims  from  every  nation  of  the 
earth  to  the  gushing  fountain  of  poes^ 
opened  by  the  touch  of  his  magic  wand,  if 
he  could  be  permitted  to  behold  the  vast 
assemblaKC  oi  ^and  and  glorious  produc- 
tions of  tne  lyric  art  called  into  being  by 
his  own  inspired  strains,  he  would  weep 
tears  of  bitter  anguish  that,  instead  of  lav- 
ishing all  the  stores  of  his  mighty  genius 
upon  the  fall  of  lUion,  it  had  not  been  his 
more  blessed  lot  to  crystalize  in  deathless 
8on^  the  rising  glories  of  Duluth,  Yes, 
8ir,nadit  not  oeen  for  this  map^  kindly 
furnished  me  by  the  l^islature  of  Minne- 
sota, I  might  have  gone  down  to  my  ob- 
scure and  humble  grave  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  because  I  could  nowhere  find 
Ihuuth.  Had  such  been  my  melancholy 
&te,  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  last 
feeble  pulsation  of  my  breaking  heart,  with 
the  last  faint  exhalation  of  my  fleeting 
breath,  I  should  have  whisj^ered,  "  Where 
is  Duluth  f" 

But,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  that 
band  of  ministering  angels  who  have  their 
bright  abodes  in  the  Dax-off  capital  of  Min- 
nesota,  just  as  the  agony  of  my  anxiety 
was  about  to  culminate  in  the  frenzy  of  de- 
spair, this  blessed  map  was  placed  in  my 
hands ;  and  as  I  unfolded  it  a  resplendent 
scene  of  inefiable  clory  opened  before  me, 
such  as  I  imadnea  burst  upon  the  enrap- 
tured vision  of  the  wandering  peri  through 


the  opening  ^ates  of  Paradise.  There, 
there,  for  the  first  time,  my  enchanted  eye 
rested  upon  the  ravishing  word, "  Duluth  / " 
This  map,  sir,  is  intended,  as  it  appears 
frx)m  its  title,  to  illustrate  the  position  of 
Duluth  in  the  United  States ;  but  if  gen- 
tlemen will  examine  it,  I  think  they  will 
concur  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  far 
too  modest  in  its  pretensions.  It  not  only 
illustrates  the  position  of  Duluth  in  the 
United  States,  but  exhibits  its  relations 
with  all  created  thin^.  It  even  goes  frir- 
ther  than  this.  It  hits  the  shadowy  vale 
of  futurity,  and  afibrds  us  a  view  of  the 

golden  prospects  of  Dtduth  far  along  the 
im  vista  or  ages  jet  to  come. 
If  gentlemen  will  examine  it,  they  will 
find  Duluth  not  only  in  the  center  of  the 
map,  but  represented  in  the  center  of  a 
series  of  concentric  circles  one  hundred 
miles  apart,  and  some  of  them  as  much  as 
four  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  embracing 
alike,  in  their  tremendous  sweep  the  frag- 
rant savannas  of  the  sunlit  South  and  the 
eternal  solitudes  of  snow  that  mantle  the 
ice-bound  North.  How  these  circles  were 
produced  is  perhaps  one  of  those  primordial 
masteries  that  the  most  skilled  paleologist 
wil  1  never  be  able  to  explain.  But  the  fact  is, 
sir,  Duluth  is  pre-eminently  a  central  point, 
for  I  am  told  Dv  gentlemen  who  have  been 
so  reckless  of  tneir  own  personal  safety  as 
to  venture  away  into  those  awfhl  regions 
where  Duluth  is  supposed  to  be,  that  it  is 
so  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse that  the  sky  comes  down  at  precisely 
the  same  distance  all  around  it. 

I  find^  by^  reference  to  this  map,  that 
Duluth  IS  situated  somewhere  near  the 
western  end  of  Lakd  Superior,  but  as  there 
is  no  dot  or  other  mark  indicating  its  exact 
location,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  is 
actually  confined  to  any  particular  spot,  or 
whether  ''it  is  just  lyins^  around  there 
loose.'*  I  really  cannot  teu  whether  it  is 
one  of  those  ethereal  creations  of  intellec- 
tual frostwork,  more  Intangible  than  the 
rose-tinted  clouds  of  a  summer  sunset;  one 
of  those  airy  exhalations  of  the  specula- 
tor's brain  which,  I  am  told,  are  very  fiit- 
ting  in  the  form  of  towns  and  cities  along 
those  lines  of  railroad,  built  with  govern- 
ment subsidies,  luring  the  unwary  settler  as 
the  miraffe  of  the  desert  lures  the  famish- 
ing traveler  on,  and  ever  on,  until  it  fades 
away  in  the  darkening  horizon ;  or  whether 
it  is  a  real,  bona  iide,  substantial  city,  all 
"  staked  off,"  with  the  lots  marked  with 
their  owners*  names,  like  that  proud  com- 
mercial metropolis  recently  discovered 
on  the  desirable  shores  of  San  Domingo. 
But,  however  that  may  be.  I  am  satisfied 
Duluth  is  there,  or  thereabouts,  for  I  see 
it  stated  here  on  the  map  that  it  is  ex- 
actly thirty-nine  hundred  and  ninety  miles 
from  Livexpool,  though  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  the  saxe  of  convenience,  it  will  be 
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moved  back  ten  miles,  so  as  to  make  the 
distance  an  e^en  four  thousand. 

Then,  sir,  there  is  the  climate  of  DulfUh, 
unc^uestionably  the  most  salnbrious  and 
delightful  to  he  found  anywhere  on 
the  Liord's  earth.  Now,  I  have  always 
been  under  the  impression,  as  I  pre- 
sume other  gentlemen  have,  that  in  the 
region  around  Lake  Superior  it  was  cold 
enough  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the 
year  to  freeze  the  smoke-stack  off  a  loco- 
motive. But  I  see  it  represented  on  this  map 
that  Duluth  is  situatea  exactly  half  way  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  Paris  and  Venice, 
80  that  gentlemen  who  have  inhaled  the 
exhilarating  air  of  the  one,  or  basked  in 
the  golden  sunlight  of  the  other,  may  see 
at  a  glance  that  JJtUuth  must  be  the  place  of 
antold  delight,  a  terrestrial  paradise,fanned 
bv  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  an  eternal  snring, 
clothed  in  the  gorgeous  sheen  of  ever  bloom- 
ing flowers,  and  vocal  with  the  silvery  melo- 
dy of  nature's  choicest  songsters.  In  fact 
sir,  since  I  have  seen  this  map,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Byron  was  vainly  endeavoring 
to  convev  some  faint  conception  of  the  de- 
licious cnarms  of  DtdtUh  when  his  poetic 
soul  gushed  forth,  in  the  rippling  strains 
of  that  beautiful  rhapsody — 

"  Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  the  Tine, 

Whence  the  flowers  ever  bloesom,  the  beams  ever  shine ; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppreend  with  pur^ 

fume. 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardeni  of  Gul  in  her  bloom; 
Where  the  citron  and  (dive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  it  mute ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  huei  of  the  dcy, 
In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie?  " 

As  to  the  commercial  resources  of 
Jhduthy  sir,  they  are  simply  illimitable 
and  inexhaustible,  as  is  shown  by  this 
map.  I  see  it  stated  here  that  there  is  a 
vast  scope  of  territory,  embracing  an  area 
of  over  two  millions  of  square  miles,  rich 
in  every  element  of  material  wealth  and 
commercial  prosperity,  all  tributary  to 
DuMh.  Look  at  i^  sir,  (pointing  to 
the  map.)  Here  are  inexhaustible  mines 
of  gold,  immeasurable  veins  of  silver,  im- 
penetrable depths  of  boundless  forest,  vast 
coal  measures,  wide  extended  plains  of 
richest  pasturage — all,  all  embraced  in 
this  vast  territory — ^which  rnust^  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  empty  the  untold 
treasures  of  its  commerce  into  the  lap  of 
Dulut?L  Look  at  it,  sir,  (pointing  to  the 
map) ;  do  not  you  see  from  thcie  broad, 
brown  lines  drawn  around  this  immense  ter- 
ritory, that  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of 
Duluth  intend  some  day  to  inclose  it  all 
in  one  vast  corrall,  so  that  its  commerce 
will  be  bound  to  go  there  whether  it  would 
or  not?  And  here,  sir.  (still  pointing  to 
the  map),  I  find  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance the  Piegan  Indians,  which,  of  all 
the  many  accessories  to  the  glory  of 
Duluth,  I    consider  by  far  the  most    in- 


estimable. For,  sir,  I  have  been  told  tiiat 
when  the  small-pox  breaks  out  among  the 
women  and  children  of  the  fiunoas  trib^ 
as  it  sometimes  does,  they  afford  the  finest 
subjects  in  the  world  for  the  strategical  ex- 
periments of  any  enterprising  military  hero 
who  desires  to  improve  himself  in  the  no- 
ble art  of  war,  especially  for  any  valiant 
lieutenant-general  whose 

'Trenchant  blade.  Toledo  tnMty, 
For  want  of  fighting  has  grown  rnrty, 
And  eats  into  iteelf  for  lack. 
Of  lomebody  to  hew  and  hack." 

Sir,  the  great  conflict  now  raging  in  €ie 
Old  World  nas  presented  a  phenomenon  in 
militanr  science  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  a  phenomenon  that  has 
reversed  all  the  traditions  of  the  past  as  it 
has  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of 
the  present.  A  great  and  warlike  people, 
renowned  alike  for  their  skill  and  valor, 
have  been  swept  away  before  the  trinmph- 
ant  advance  oi  an  inferior  foe,  likeautnma 
stubble  before  a  hurricane  of  fire.  For 
aught  I  know  the  next  flash  of  electric  fire 
that  simmers  along  the  ocean  cable  may 
tell  us  that  Paris,  with  every  fibre  quiver^ 
in^  with  the  agony  of  impotent  despair, 
writhes  beneath  the  conquering  heel  of 
her  loathed  invader.  Ere  ano£er  moon 
shall  wax  and  wane,  the  brightest  star  in 
the  galaxy  of  nations  may  mil  from  the 
zenith  of  her  glorv  never  to  rise  again. 
Ere  the  modest  violets  of  early  spring  shall 
ope  their  beauteous  eyes,  the  genius  of  civ- 
ilization may  chaunt  the  wauing  requiem 
of  the  proudest  nationality  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  as  she  scatters  her  withered  and 
tear-moistened  lilies  o'er  the  bloody  tomb 
of  butchered  France.  But,  sir,  I  wish  to 
ask  if  you  honestly  and  candidly  believe 
that  the  Dutch  would  have  overrun  the 
French  in  that  kind  of  style  if  General 
Sheridan  had  not  gone  over  there,  and  told 
King  William  and  Von  Moltke  how  he 
had  managed  to  whip  the  Piegan  Indians. 

And  here,  sir,  recurring  to  this  map,  I 
find    in    the    immediate  vicinity  of   the 
Piegans  "  vast  herds  of  buflTalo  '*  and  "im- 
mense fields  of  rich  wheat  lands.'* 
[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

iMany  cries :  "  Go  on !"  **  go  on !"] 
?he  Speaker — Is  there  any  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  XentucKy  continuing 
his  remarks  ?    The  chair  heats  none.  The 
gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Enott— I  was  remarking,  rir,  upon 
these  vast  ''wheat  fields"  represented  on 
this  map  in  the  immediate  neighboihood 
of  the  bufialoes  and  Piegans,  and  was  about 
to  say  that  the  idea  of  there  being  these 
immense  wheat  fields  in  the  very  heart  of 
a  wilderness,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  civilim- 
tion,  may  appear  to  some  gentlemen  as 
rather  incongruous,  as  rather  too  great  a 
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■train  on  the  "  blankets  *'  of  Teracity.  But 
to  my  mind  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  mat* 
ter  whatever.  The  phenomenon  is  very 
easily  accounted  for.  It  is  evident,  sir, 
that  the  Piesans  sowed  that  wheat  there 
and  ploughea  it  in  with  buffalo  bulls.  Now, 
sir,  tnis  rortunate  combination  of  bufialoes 
and  Piegans,  considering  their  relative  po- 
sitions to  each  other  and  to  DultUh,  as  they 
are  arranged  on  this  map,  satisfies  me  that 
JhdtUh  is  destined  to  be  the  best  market  of 
the  world.  Here,  you  will  observe,  (point- 
ing to  the  map)^  are  the  bufialoes,  directly 
between  the  Piegans  and  Duluth;  and 
here,  right  on  the  road  to  DtUuth,  are  the 
Creeks.  Now,  sir,  when  the  buffiiloes  are 
sufficiently  fat  from  grazing  on  those  im- 
mense wheat  fields,  you  see  it  will  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  Piegans 
to  drive  them  on  down,  stay  all  ni^ht  with 
their  friends,  the  Creeks,  and  eo  into  Du- 
luth in  the  morning.  I  think  X  see  them, 
now.  sir,  a  vast  herd  of  buffaloes,  with  their 
heaos  down,  their  eyes  glaring,  their  nos- 
trils dilated,  their  tongues  out,  and  their 
tails  curled  over  their  backs,  tearing  along 
toward  Duluth,  with  about  a  thousand  Pie- 
gans on  their  grass-bellied  ponies,  yelling 
at  their  heels  I  On  they  come  I  And  as 
they  sweep  past  the  Creeks,  they  join  in 
the  chase,  and  away  they  all  go,  yellinj^. 
bellowing,  ripping  and  tearing  &long,  amia 
clouds  en  dust,  until  the  last  buffalo  is 
safely  penned  in  the  stock-yards  at  Duluth. 
Sir,  X  might  stand  here  for  hours  and 
hours,  and  expatiate  with  rapture  upon 
the  goigeous  prospects  of  Dtuuth,  as  de- 
pict^ upon  this  map.  But  human  life  is 
too  short,  and  the  tune  of  this  house  far 
too  valuable  to  allow  me  to  linger  longer 
upon  this  delightful  theme.  I  think  every 
gentleman  upon  this  floor  is  as  well  satisfied 
as  I  am  that  Duluth  is  destined  to  become 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  universe 
and  that  this  road  should  be  built  at  once. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  no  patriotic  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  people,  who 
has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  associated 

f  lories  of  Dtuuth  and  the  St.  Croix,  will 
esitate  a  moment  that  every  able-bodied 
female  in  the  land,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fortv-five,  who  is  in  fiivor  of 
"  woman's  rights,''  should  be  drafted  and 
set  to  work  upon  this  great  work  without 
delay.  Nevertheless,  sir,  it  grieves  my  very 
soul  to  be  compelled  to  sa^  that  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  grant  of  lands  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
Ah,  sir,  you  can  nave  no  conception  of 
the  poignancy  of  my  anguish  that  x  am  de- 
prived of  that  blessed  privilege  I  There  are 
two  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  wav.  In 
the  first  place  my  constituents,  for  wnom  I 
am  acting  here,  have  no  more  interest  in 
this  road  than  they  have  in  the  great  ques- 
tion of  culinary  taste  now,  perhaps,  agitat- 
ing the  public  mind  of  Dominica,  as  to 
whether  tne  illustrious  commissioners,  who 


recently  left  this  capital  for  that  free  and 
enlightened  republic,  would  be  better  fri- 
casseed, boiled,  or  roasted,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  these  lands,  which  I  am  asked 
to  give  away,  alas,  are  not  mine  to  bestow  I 
My  relation  to  them  is  simplv  thAt  of  trustee 
to  an  express  trust.  Ana  snail  I  ever  be- 
tray that  trust?  Never,  sir  I  Bather  perish 
Duluth  I  Perish  the  paragon  of  cities! 
Bather  let  the  freezing  cyclones  of  tiie 
bleak  northwest  bury  it  forever  beneath 
the  eddying  sands  of  the  raging  St  Croix* 


HMwy  CmamfH  flpeeob  on  tbe  Bates  ov 

Interest. 

£•  Of  JVmMyiwmia  CkmdUmHoiMl  GmmMorn^  1873. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  article  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  AgriciQtxure, 
Mining,  Manufitctures,  and  Commerce,  the 
first  section  being  as  follows: — ''In  the 
absence  of  special  oontracts  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  and  discount  shall  be  seven  per 
centum  per  annum,  but  special  contracts 
for  higher  or  lower  rates  snail  be  lawful. 
All  national  and  other  banks  of  issue  shall 
be  restricted  to  the  rate  of  seven  per  cen- 
tum per  annum."  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey  made 
an  address  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  sec- 
tion. The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his 
remarks : — 

Precisely  a  century  and  a  half  since,  in 
1723,  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylva- 
nia reduced  the  legal  charge  for  the  use  of 
money  from  eight  to  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  wasagreatstep  in  tne  direction  of  civil- 
ization, proving,  as  it  did,  that  the  labor  of 
the  present  was  obtaining  increased  power 
over  accumulations  of  the  past,  the  laborer 
approaching  toward  equality  with  the 
capitalist.  At  that  point  it  has  since  re- 
mained, with^  however,  some  change  in  the 
penalties  which  had  been  then  prescribe 
for  violations  of  the  law. 

Throughout  the  recent  war  the  financial 
policv  of  the  National  Government  so 
CTeatly  favored  the  money-borrower  and 
the  laborer  as  to  have  afforded  reason  for 
believing  that  the  actual  rate  of  interest 
was  about  to  fall  permanently  below  the 
legal  one,  with  the  effect  of  speedily  caus- 
ing usury  laws  to  fall  into  entire  disuse. 
Since  its  close,  however,  under  a  mistaken 
idea  that  such  was  the  real  road  to  resump- 
tion, all  the  Treasurv  operation  of  £&voring 
the  money-lender;  tne  result  exhibiting  it- 
self in  the  &cts  that  combinations  are  being 
everywhere  formed  for  raising  the  price  of 
money :  that  the  long  loans  of  the  past  are 
being  daily  more  and  more  superseded  by 
the  call  loans  of  the  present;  that  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  are  more  and  more 
fleeced  by  Shylocks  who  would  gladly  take 
"the  pound  of  flesh  nearest  uie  heart" 
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from  all  over  whom  th^r  are  enabled  to 
obtain  control. 

Anxious  for  the  perpetaation  of  this  un«> 
happ7  state  of  things,  these  latter  now  in- 
vite uieir  Yictimiis  to  give  their  aid  towards 
leveling  the  barriers  oy  which  they  them- 
selves are  even  yet  to  a  considerable  ex- 
teht  protected,  assuring  them  that  flirther 
grant  of  power  will  be  followed  by  greater 
moderation  in  its  exercise.  Misled  there- 
by, money  borrowers,  traders,  and  mana- 
facturers  are  seen  uniting,  ^ear  after  year 
with  Uieir  common  enemy  in  the  effort  at 
obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  laws  in  regard  to 
money,  under  which  the  State  has  so 
greativ  prospered.  Happily  our  working 
men,  utnners.  mechanics,  and  laborers  faO 
to  see  that  advantage  is  Ukely  to  accrue  to 
them  from  a  change  whose  obvious  ten- 
dency is  that  of  increasing  the  power  of 
the  few  who  have  money  to  lena  over  the 
many  who  need  to  borrow ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  their  Representatives  at  Harrisburg 
have  so  steadily  closed  their  ears  against 
the  siren  song  by  which  it  is  sougnt  to 
lead  their  constituents  to  give  their  aid  to 
the  work  of  their  own  destruction. 

Under  these  circumstances  is  it  that  we 
are  now  asked  to  give  place  in  the  organic 
law  to  a  provision  oy  means  of  which  this 
deplorable  system  is  to  be  made  permanent, 
the  Legislature  being  thereby  prohibited, 
be  the  necessity  what  it  may,  from  placing 
any  restraint  upon  the  few  who  now  con- 
trol the  supply  of  the  most  important  of 
all  the  machinery  of  commerce,  as  against 
the  many  whose  existence,  and  that  of 
their  wives  and  children,  is  dependent 
upon  the  obtaining  the  use  thereof  on  such 
terms  as  shall  %iot  from  year  to  year  cause 
them  to  become  more  and  more  mere  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  already  rich.  This 
being  the  first  time  in  the  world's  historpr 
that  any  such  idea  has  been  suggested,  it 
may  be  well,  before  determining  on  its 
adoption,  to  study  what  has  been  elsewhere 
done  in  this  direction,  and  what  has  been 
the  result. 

Mr.  Carey  then  proceeded  to  quote  at 
great  length  from  recent  and  able  writers 
the  results  that  had  followed  in  England 
from  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  now 
before  the  convention.  These  may  be 
summed  up  as  the  charging  of  enormous 
rates  of  interest,  the  London  jointHstock 
banks  making  dividends  among  their  stock- 
holders to  the  extent  of  twenly,  thirty,  and 
almost  forty  per  cent,  the  whole  of  which 
has  ultimately  to  be  taken  from  the  wages 
of  labor  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in 
agriculture.  At  no  time,  said  Mr.  Carey, 
in  Britain's  historv,  have  pauperism  and 
usury  traveled  so  closely  hand  m  hand  to- 
gether;  the  rich  growing  rich  to  an  extent 
thsitj  till  now,  would  have  been  r^arded 
as  fabulous,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the 
poor  having  grown  in  like  proportion. 


After  discoashi^  the  effects  of  the  rtf^ 
of  the  usury  laws  in  some  of  the  Amencan 
States^  Mr.  Carey  continued  i — 

"  We  mav  be  told,  however,  that  at  timei 
money  is  abundant,  and  that  even  «o  late 
as  last  summer  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
legal  interest  Such  certainly  was  the 
case  with  those  who  desired  to  put  it  out 
on  call ;  but  at  that  very  moment  those 
who  needed  to  obtain  the  use  of  money  for 
lon^  periods  were  being  taxed,  even  on  se- 
curities of  unexceptionable  character,  at 
double,  or  more  than  double,  the  l^al 
rates.  The  whole  tendency  of  me  Mcimttng 
svstem  is  in  the  direction  of  annihilating 
the  disposition  for  making  those  perma- 
nent loans  of  money  by  means  of  which 
the  people  of  other  countries  are  enabled 
to  carry  into  effect  operations  tending  to 
secure  to  themselves  control  of  the  woSd's 
commerce.  Under  that  system  there  is, 
and  there  can  be,  none  of  that  stability  in 
the  price  of  money  required  for  carrying 
out  such  operations. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  recent  great 
combination  for  the  maintenance  and  per- 
petuation of  slavery,  there  has  been  none 
so  powerful,  none  so  dangerous  as  that 
which  now  exists  among  those  who,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  complete  control  of  the 
money  i>ower,  are  labarinfi^  to  obtain  legal 
recognition  of  the  right  of  capital  to  pei^ 
feet  freedom  as  regaras  all  the  measures  to 
which  it  mav  be  pleased  to  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  more  perfect  control 
over  labor.    Already  several  of  the  States 
have  to  some  extent  yielded  to  the  pressure 
that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
Chief  among  these  is  Massachusetts,  the 
usury  laws  having  there  been  totally  re- 
pealed, and  with  the  effect,  says  a  distin* 
guished  citizen  of  that  State,  that  "all  the 
Savings  institutions  of  the  city  at  once 
raised  the  rate  from  six  to  seven  per  cent; 
those  out  of  the  city  to  seven  and  a  half 
and  eijght  per  cent  and  ^ere  was  no  rate 
too   high   for  the    greedy.      The  conse- 
quence," as  he  continues,  "  has  been  di8a»> 
trous  to  industrial  pursuits.    Of  fanning 
towns  in  my  countv,  more  than  one  quai^ 
ter  have  diminished  in  population."  Bates 
per  day  have  now  to  a  great  extent,  as  I 
am  assured,  superseded  the  old  rates  per 
month  or  year ;  two  cents  per  day.  or  $3L30 
per  annum,  having  become  the  charge  for 
securities  of  the  highest  order.   What,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  must  be  the  rate 
for  paper  of  those  who,  sound  and  solvent 
as  tney  may  be^  cannot  furnish  such  secu- 
rity, may  readily  be  imagined.    Let  the 
monopoly  system  be  maintained  and  the 
rate,  even  at  its  headquarters,  New  £ng^ 
land,  will  attain  a  far  higher  point  than 
any  that  has  vet  been  reachea ;  this,  too 
in  despite  of  the  fact  that  her  people  had 
so  promptly  secured  to  themselves  a  third 
of  the  whole  circulation  allowed  to  the 
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40,000,000  of  the  popalatibn  of  the  Union 
scattered  throughout  almost  a  continent. 
How  greatly  they  value  the  power  that  has 
been  thus  obtained  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  to  every  effort  at  inducing  them  to 
vurrender,  for  advantage  of  the  West  or 
South,  any  portion  thereof,  has  met  with 
resistance  so  determined  that  nothing  has 
been  yet  accomplished. 

Abandonment  of  our  present  policy  is 
strongly  urged  upon  us  for  the  reason  that 
Mortgages  bear  in  New  York  a  higher  rate 
of  interest.  A  Pennsylvanian  in  any  of 
the  northern  counties  has,  as  we  are  told, 
but  to  cross  the  line  to  obtain  the  best  se- 
curity at  seven  per  cent  Why,  however, 
is  it  that  his  neighbors  And  themselves 
compelled  to  go  abroad  when  desirous  of 
obtaining  money  on  such  security?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  taxation  of  mortgages  is  there  so 
great  as  to  absorb  from  huf  to  two-thirds 
of  the  interest  promised  to  be  paid.  * 

Again,  we  are  told  that  Onio  legalizes 
"special  contracts"  up  to  eight  percent, 
ana^  that  if  we  would  prevent  the  efflux  of 
capital  we  must  follow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Is  there,  however,  in  the  exhibit 
now  made  by  that  State,  anything  to  war- 
rant us  in  so  doing?  Like  Pennsylvania, 
she  has  abundant  coal  and  ore.  ShjB  has 
two  large  cities,  the  one  fronting  on  the 
Ohio,  and  the  other  on  the  lakes,  giving 
her  more  natural  fiicilities  for  maintaining 
commerce  than  are  possessed  hj  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  yet,  while  the  addition  to  her 
population  in  the  last  decade  was  but  806,- 
000,  that  of  Pennsvlvania  was  615,000.  In 
that  time  she  added  900  to  her  railroad 
mileage.  Pennsylvania  meantime  adding 
2,500.  While  her  capital  engaged  in  man- 
ufactures rose  from  57  to  141  millions,  that 
of  Pennsylvania  grew  from  109  to  406,  the 
mere  increase  of  the  one  being  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  total  of  the 
other.  May  we  find  in  these  figures  any 
evidence  that  capital  has  been  attracted  to 
Ohio  b^  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  or  re- 
pelled m>m  our  State  by  a  lower  one?  As- 
suredly not  I 

What  in  this  direction  \s  proposed  to  be 
done  among  ourselves  is  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion now  presented  for  our  consideration. 
By  it  the  legal  rate  in  the  absence  of  "spe- 
ci!al  contracts  "  is  to  be  raised  to  seven  per 
cent.,  such  "  contracts,"  however  ruinous 
in  their  character^  and  whatsoever  the  na- 
ture of  the  security,  are  to  be  legalized ; 
the  only  exception  to  these  sweeping 
chanees  being  tnat  national  banks,  issuing 
circulating  notes  are  to  be  limited  to  seven 
per  cent  Shylock  asked  only  ''  the  due 
and  forfeit  of  his  bond."  Let  this  section 
be  adopted,  let  him  then  present  himself 
in  any  of  our  courts,  can  its  judge  do  other 
*»han  decide  that  '^the  law  allows  it  and 
^e  court  awards  it,"  monstrous  as  may 
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have  been  the'  usury,  and  discreditable  Aft 
may  have  been  the  arts  by  means  of  which 
the  unfortunate  debtor  may  have  been  en- 
trapped? Assuredly  not.  Shylock,  hap- 
pily, was  outwitted,  the  bond  having  made 
no  provision  for  taking  even  "  one  jot  of 
blood."  Here,  the  unfortunate  debtor, 
forced  by  his  flinty-hearted  creditor  into  a 
"special  contract"  utterly  ruinous,  may, 
in  view  of  the  destruction  of  all  hope  for 
the  future  of  his  wife  and  children,  shed 
almost  tears  of  blood,  but  the;^  will  be  of 
no  avail ;  yet  do  we  claim  to  live  under  a 
system  whose  foundation-stone  exhibits  it- 
self in  the  great  precept  from  which  we 
learn  that  duty  requires  of  us  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
ourselves. 

By  the  English  law  the  little  landowner, 
the  mechanic  who  owns  the  house  in  which 
he  lives,  is  protected  against  his  wealthy 
mortgagee.  Here,  on  the  contnunr,  the 
farmer,  suffering  under  the  effects  ofni)light 
or  drought,  and  thus  deprived  of  power  to 
meet  with  punctuality  tne  demands  of  his 
mortgagee,  is  to  have  no  protection  what- 
soever. So,  too,  with  the  poor  mechanic 
suffering  temporarily  by  reason  of  acciden- 
tal incapaci^  for  work,  and,  with  the 
sheriff  full  in  view  before  him,  compeUed 
to  enter  into  a  "special  contract "  doubling 
if  not  trebling,  the  previous  rate  of  interest 
Infamous  as  mav  be  its  extortion  the  court 
may  not  deny  the  aid  required  for  its  en- 
forcement 

The  amount  now  loaned  on  mortgage  se- 
curity in  this  State  at  six  per  cent,  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  $400,000,000,  and  prob- 
ably extends  to  $500,000,000,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  liable  to  be  called  for  at 
any  moment.  Let  this  section  be  adopted 
and  we  shidl  almost  at  once  witness  a  com- 
bined movement  among  mortgagees  for 
raising  the  rate  of  interest.  Isotices  de- 
manding pavment  will  fly  thick  as  hail 
throughout  the  State,  every  holder  of  such 
security  knowing  well  that  the  greater  the 
alarm  that  can  be  produced  and  the  more 
utter  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  other 
moneys  the  larger  may  be  made  the  future 
rate  of  interest  The  unfortunate  mort- 
gagor must  then  accept  the  terms,  hard  as 
they  may  be,  dictatea  to  him,  be  they  8, 
10, 12,  or  20  per  cent.  Such,  as  I  am  as- 
sured has  been  the  course  of  things  in  Con- 
necticut, where  distress  the  most  severe 
has  been  produced  by  a  recent  abandon- 
ment by  the  State  of  the  policy  under 
which  it  has  in  the  past  so  greatly  pros- 
pered. At  this  moment  her  savings'  banks 
are  enga^ged  in  compelling  mortgagers  to 
accept  eight  per  cent,  as  the  present  rate. 
How  long  it  will  be  before  they  will  carry 
it  up  to  ten  or  twelve,  or  what  will  be  the 
effect,  remains  to  be  seen.  Already  among 
ourselves  the  effects  of  the  sad  blunders  of 
our  great  financiers  exhibit  themselves  ia 
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the  irerf  cnpleajumt  &ct  that  sherifb'  sales 
are  six  times  more  numerous  than  they 
were  in  the  period  from  1861  to  1867, 
when  the  country  was  so  severely  suffering 
under  the  waste  of  property,  labor,  and 
life,  which  had  but  men  occurred.  Let 
this  section  be  adopted,  giving  perfect  free- 
dom to  the  Shy  locks  of  the  day,  and  tiie 
next  half  dozen  years  will  witness  the 
transfer,  under  the  sheriff's  hammer,  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  real  property  of 
both  the  city  and  the  State.  Of  all  the  de- 
vices yet  invented  for  the  subjugation  of 
labor  by  capital,  there  is  none  that  can 
claim  to  be  entitled  to  take  precedence  of 
tiiat  which  has  been  now  proposed  for  our 
consideration. 

Rightly  styled  the  Keystone  of  the 
Union,  one  duty  yet  remains  to  her  to  be 
performed,  to  wit:  that  of  bringing  about 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  power  over 
that  machinery  for  whose  use  men  pay  in- 
terest, which  IS  known  as  money,  rfew 
England,  being  rich  and  having  her  peo- 
ple concentrated  within  very  narrow  limits, 
nas  been  allowed  to  absorb  a  portion  of 
that  power  fully  e(mal  to  her  needs,  while 
this  State,  richer  still,  has  been  so  **  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,''  tnat  her  mine  and  fur- 
nace operators  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
that  circulating  medium  by  whose  aid 
alone  can  they  distribute  among  their 
workmen  their  shares  of  the  things  pro- 
duced.— New  York,  already  rich,  has  been 
allowed  to  absorb  a  fourth  of  the  permitted 
circulation,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  the  States  soudi  of  Pennsylvania  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  her  people  are  enabled  to  levy  upon 
those  of  all  these  latter  such  enormous 
taxes.  To  the  work  of  correcting  this 
enormous  evil  Pennsylvania  shoula  now 
address  herself.  Instead  of  following  in 
the  wake  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut, 
thereby  giving  to  the  monopoly  an  increase 
of  stren^h.  let  her  place  nerself  side  by 
side  with  tne  suffering  States  of  the  West, 
the  South,  and  the  Southwest  demanding 
that  what  has  been  made  free  to  New 
York  and  New  England  shall  be  made 
equally  free  to  her  and  them.  Let  her  do 
this,  and  the  remedy  will  be  secured,  with 
such  increase  in  the  general  power  for  de- 
veloping the  wonderAil  resources  of  the 
Union  as  will  speedily  make  of  it  an  iron 
and  cloth  exporting  State,  with  such  power 
for  retaining  and  controlling  the  precious 
metals  as  will  place  it  on  a  surer  footing  in 
that  respect  than  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
Eastern  world.  The  more  rapid  the  socie- 
tary  circulation,  and  the  greater  the  facili- 
ty of  making  exchanges  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  from  place  to  place,  the  ^eater 
is  the  tendency  toward  reduction  m  the 
rate  of  interest,  toward  equality  in  the  con- 
dition of  laborer  and  employer,  and  towaid 
growth  and  power  to  command  the  services 


of  all  Hie  metaki  gold   and   silyer    in- 
cluded. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  adopiioB 
of  such  measures  as  have  been  indicated 
would  tend  to  produce  a  general  rise  of 
prices;  or,  in  the  words  of  our  self-styled 
economists,  would  cause  "  inflation.''  The 
vulgar  error  here  involved  was  i^^^mina^ 
some  thirty  years  since  by  an  eminent 
British  economist,  and  with  a  thorough- 
ness never  before  exhibited  in  reference  tc 
any  other  economic  question  whatsoever 
the  result  exhibiting  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  words  of  a  highly  distingnidhed 
American  one,  publish^  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  y^ais  since,  to  wit: 

"Among  the  innumerable  influences 
which  go  to  determine  the  general  rate  of 
prices,  the  quantity  of  money,  or  camaxj, 
is  one  of  the  least  effective." 

Since  then  we  have  had  a  great  war,  in 
the  course  of  which  there  have  been 
numerous  and  extensive  changes  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  every  one  of  which 
IS  clearly  traceable  to  causes  widely  diffei^ 
ent  from  those  to  which  they  so  generally 
are  attributed.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  (question  now  before  us  is  one  of 
right  and  justice,  and  not  of  mere  expedi- 
ency. North  and  east  of  Pennsylvania 
eight  millions  of  people  have  been  allowed 
a  cireater  share  of  the  most  important  of 
all  powers,  the  money  one,  than  has  been 
allotted  to  the  thirty-two  millions  sonth 
and  west  of  New  York,  and  have  thus  been 
granted  a  power  of  taxation  that  should  be 
no  longer  tolerated.  The  basis  of  our 
whole  system  is  to  be  found  in  equality 
before  the  law,  each  and  every  man,  eada 
and  every  State,  being  entitled  to  exercise 
the  same  powers  that  are  permitted  to  our 
people,  or  other  States.  If  the  Union  is 
to  be  maintained,  it  can  be  so  on  no  terms 
other  than  those  of  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  equality  that  has  here  been 
indicated.  To  the  work  of  compelliiig 
that  recognition  Pennsylvania  dionid  give 
herself,  inscribing  on  her  d^eld  the  brief 
words  Jiat  jusiitiaf  ruatccelum — let  justies 
be  done  though  the  heavens  &11I 


LUemal  hnprovtmmUM, 

Any  one  will  see,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  debates  on  the  locatioD 
of  the  National  Capital,  that  the  dectsion 
of  that  <][ue8tion  seems  to  have  been  made 
solely  with  reference  to  a  connection  of  the 
East  with  the  then  great  wilderness  of  the 
West.  All  the ssfacioua men  then  inpob- 
lic  life  looked  to  tne  time  when  the  West^ 
with  its  wonderful  productive  soil  bioii|^t 
under  subjection  by  industry,  would  exer- 
cise a  controlling  influence  on  t^e  deatiii^ 
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of  the  ootinlTy.  Colombia,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  at  one  time  within  one 
vote  of  becoming  the  site  of  the  Capital : 
and  Gkrmantown,  near,  and  now  a  part  or, 
Philadelphia,  was  actnally  decidea  on  as 
the  proper  location  by  a  majority  of  one. 
The  first  of  these  was  favored  l>ecause'  it 
was  believed  to  be  a  &vorable  point  from 
which  to  begin  a  slack  water  route  to  the 
west.  Germantown  near  ^e  Schuylkill, 
was  chosen  for  the  same  reason.  All  lookea 
forward  to  a  system  of  canals  which  would 
accomplish  this  desirable  object  and  ex- 
perien^  hu  fixlly  demonstrated  their  wis- 
dom  in  that  p;reat  design.  About  1790, 
General  Washin^n  and  the  grpat  finan- 
cier Robert  Morris,  traveled  on  horseback 
^om  Philadelphia  to  the  Susquehanna 
river,  with  a  view  of  deciding  whether  a 
canal  could  be  built  over  tiiat  route. 

Shortly  after  this,  some  gentlemen  near 
Philadelphia  actually  began  building  a 
canal  to  the  west,  did  some  work  on  its 
eastern  end,  built  one  or  two  locks  on  the 
dividing  ridge  near  Lebanon,  and  for  want 
of  sufficient  funds  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  the  work  was  stopped.  The  money 
expended  on  the  enterprise  was  lost 

mt  the  progressive  men  of  the  country, 
keeping  their  minds  on  the  subject,  con- 
tinued to  agitate  the  popular  mind  on  it 
until  1820.  when  the  Lc^lature  of  Penn- 
sylvania cnartered  the  Union  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  appropriated  one  million  dollars 
to  am  its  construction.  In  a  few  years  the 
canal  was  completed  between  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  Susquehanna.  Although  very 
small,  this  improvement  did  a  great  deal 
of  good.  And  the  most  remarluible  thing 
about  it  was  its  unpopularity  with  the 
masses.  Not  only  the  members  of  General 
Assembly  who  passed  the  bill,  but  Gov- 
ernor Efeister,  who  signed  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, were  driven  from  office  at  the 
first  opportunity  legally  presented  for  test- 
ing public  opinion,  ana  the  party  to  which 
they  belonged  went  into  a  minority.  I 
remember  well  what  a  mighty  sum  a  mil- 
lion dollars  seemed  to  be ;  and  the  politi- 
cal revolution  caused  by  this  appropriation 
showed  me  that  the  idea  of  its  vastness 
was  not  confined  by  any  means  to  mvself. 

Our  system  of  cananals  was  completed, 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  them  were 
incalculable.  When  they  were  commenced 
our  State  was  poor.  Industry  languished. 
Hie  interchange  of  her  products  was  dif- 
ficult Population  was  sparse.  Intelli- 
gence was  not  ffenerally  diffiised.  Manu- 
ikctures  stm^led  weakly  along.  Work 
was  not  plentiful.  Wages  were  low.  When 
they  were  finished  the  ousy  hum  of  indus- 
try was  heard  on  eveiv  hand.  Our  popu- 
lation had  grown  until  we  numbered  mil- 
lions. Our  iron  ore  beds  were  yielding 
their  precious  hoards  for  human  use.  Coal 
ndnesy  unknown  or  useless  until  means 


were  provided  for  transporting  their  wealth 
to  market,  now  sent  millions  of  tons  in 
every  direction.  Progress  in  every  walk  of 
advanced  civilization  was  realized,  and  we 
were  on  the  high  road  to  permanent  pros- 
perity. But  in  the  meantime  a  new  and 
better  means  of  communication  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  building  of  railroads 
quickly  reduced  the  value  of  canals,  and 
tne  works  we  had  completed  at  so  much 
cost,  and  with  such  infinite  labor,  were 
suddenly  superseded.  We  lost  nearly  all 
the  money  tney  had  cost  us,  but  this  in- 
vestment was  wisely  made.  The  return  to 
our  State  was  many  times  greater  than  ths 
outlay. 

Like  all  great  projects  intended  for  the 
public  good,  that  of  Internal  Improvement 
progreMed.  In  1823,  the  New  York  canal 
— ^wnich  had  been  pushed  through  against 
the  prejudiced  opposition  of  the  people, 
by  tne  genius  or  De  Witt  Clinton — ^was 
opened.  Its  success  caused  a  revolution 
in  the  public  mind  all  over  the  country. 
The  effect  was  so  marked  in  the  State, 
that  in  1825  a  convention  was  called  to 
consider  the  subject.  Every  county  in  the 
State  was  represented,  I  believe.  That 
body  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  grand  £ys- 
tem  of  public  works,  which  ^ould  not 
only  connect  the  East  and  West,  but  also 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the 
great  lakes,  the  West  and  the  North-west 
Appropriations  were  recommended  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  in 
1826, 1  think  the  ^vork  began.  This  sum 
seemed  to  be  enormous,  and  the  estimates 
of  the  engineers  reached  a  total  of  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Meeting  an  ardent  friend 
of  the  system  one  day,  he  declared  that  a 
sum  of  that  magnitude  could  never  be  ex- 
pended on  these  works.  I  ventured  to  re- 
ply, with  great  deference  to  his  age  and 
experience,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  in- 
sufficient, and  before  they  were  completed 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  ten  millions 
would  be  found  necessary.  Looking  at  me 
steadily  for  a  few  moments,  he  closed  the 
conversation  by  exclaiming,  "  Young  man, 
you  are  a  d — -— d  fool  I  *^  I  was  thus  left 
in  full  possession  of  his  opinion  of  me. 
But  after  we  had  spent  $41,698,59474  in 
the  construction  of  these  works,  I  found 
my  estimate  of  his  Judgment  was  singular- 
ly in  harmony  with  my  opinion  of  his 
politeness.    His  candor  I  never  doubted. 

In  the  convention  of  1825,  there  were  two 
gentlemen  who  voted  for  railways  instead 
of  canals.  One  was  professor  Vethake  of 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle ;  and  the  other 
was  Jacob  Alter,  a  man  of  very  little  edu* 
cation,  but  of  strong  understanding.  The 
professor  was  looked  upon  as  a  oreamer, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  led  his  colleague 
astray  in  his  vagaries.  But  they  both  lived 
to  see  railroads  extended  over  the  whole 
world.    As  a  part  of  our  system  of  publio 
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works,  we  built  a  railroad  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Sosquehanna,  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Ck)lumbia,  and  one  from  the  east- 
ern base  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  to 
their  western  base.  Tney  were  originally 
intended  to  be  used  with  horse  power.  In 
the  meantime  the  railroad  system  had  been 
commenced,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
roady  under  the  charge  of  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary ability,  John  Edgar  Thompson, 
was  rapidly  pushed  to  completion.  An- 
other great  railway,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading,  was  built  to  carry  anthracite  coal 
from  the  Schuylkill  mines  to  the  market. 
A  railroad  was  built  each  side  of  the  Le- 
high river,  that  another  part  of  our  coal 
territory  might  find  a  market  in  Xew  York. 
Another  was  built  from  the  north  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  connecting  with  the 
New  York  roads,  and  leading  to  the 
northern  coal  field.  And  yet  another  was 
built  along  the  Susquehanna,  through  the 
southern  coal  basin,  to  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. The  total  cost  of  these  roads,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  was 
$95,250,410.10,  as  shown  by  official  reports. 
Their  earnings  last  year  are  officially  given 
at  $24,753,065.32.  Each  ofthese  was  forced 
to  contend  with  difficulty  and  prejudice. 
All  were  unpopular,  and  all  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  until  they  actuallv 
forced  their  usefulness  on  the  public  mina. 
Those  who  made  the  fight  for  canals  were 
forced  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  again 
for  railroads,  and  their  double  victory  is 
greater  than  the  success  generally  vouch- 
safed to  the  pioneers  in  any  cause.  These 
roads,  with  tne  Pennsylvania  railroad  and 
the  lesser  lines  of  improvements  running 
through  the  coal  region  cost  over  $207,000,- 
000. 

The  Beading  Bailroad  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  struggle  of  these  great  schemes. 
Its  stock,  now  worth  over  par,  once  sold 
for  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar ;  and  at  one 
time  it  was  forced  to  sell  its  bon^  at  forty 
cents  on  the  dollar  to  pay  operating  expen- 
ses. The  vindication  of  the  sa^aci^  or  the 
pioneers  in  these  great  enterprises  is  com- 
plete«  All  these  lines  are  now  profitable, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  everywhere 
in  the  United  States,  that  every  new  rail- 
road creates  the  business  from  which  its 
stockholders  receive  their  dividends.  It 
seems,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  to  fix  a 
limit  to  our  prontable  railroad  expansion. 
They  open  new  fields  of  enterprise,  and  this 
enterprise  in  turn,  makes  thei  traffic  which 
fills  tne  coffers  of  the  companies. 

I  cannot  now  look  back  to  the  struggle 
to  impresa  the  people  with  the  advantages 
of  railways,  without  a  feeling  of  weariness 
at  the  seeming  hopeless  struggle,  and  one 
of  merriment  at  the  general  unbelief  in  our 
new-fangled  project.  Once  at  Elizabeth- 
town  in  this  State  a  public  meeting  had 
been  called  for  the  purpose  of  securing 


subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Harriaborg 
and  Lancaster  Bailroad.  This  road  wai 
intended  to  complete  the  railway  between 
Philadelphia  ana  Harrisburg,  one  hundred 
and  five  miles.  A  large  concourse  had 
gathered.  Ovid  F.  Johnson,  AttMney- 
G<^neral  of  our  State,  and  a  briUiant  orator, 
made  an  excellent  speech ;  but  the  effect 
was  not  in  proportion  to  the  efibrt.  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  appeal,  and  I  gave  sadi 
arguments  as  I  coula.  In  closing  I  pre- 
dicted that  those  now  listening  to  me  would 
see  the  day  when  a  man  could  breakfast  in 
Harrisburg,  go  to  Philadelphia,  transact  a 
flair  day's  busitfess  there,  and  returning 
eat  his  supper  at  home.  Great  applanse 
followed  this,  and  some  additional  subscrip- 
tions. Abram  Hamly,  a  friend  of  the 
road,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his 
class,  worked  his.  wav  to  me,  and  taking 
me  aside  whispered,  '^  That  was  a  good  idea 
about  eoing  to  Philadelphia  and  back  to 
HarrisDur^  the  same  day;"  and  then, 
bursting  with  laughter,  he  added , — "  But 
you  and  I  know*  better  than  that ! "  We 
both  lived  to  see  the  road  built ;  and  now 
people  can  come  and  go  over  the  distance 
twice  a  day,  whidi  Abram  seemed  to  con- 
sider impossible  for  a  single  daily  trip. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  States  then 
known  as  ''the  West''  was  the  subject  of 
anxiety  to  many.  They  had  attracted  a 
large  population,  but  the  people  were  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  agriculture.  Lacking 
diversified  industrv,  they  were  without 
accumulated  wealth  to  enable  them  to 
build  railwavs ;  nor  were  the  States  in  con- 
dition to  undertake  such  an  onerous  duty, 
although  several  of  them  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  do  so.  At  one  time  the  bonds 
of  Illinois,  issued  to  build  her  canals,  sold 
as  low  as  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Bo 
with  Indiana.  Both  States  were  supposed 
to  be  bankrupt.  It  became,  therefore,  an 
important  problem  as  to  how  means  of 
communication  should  be  supplied  to  the 
people  of  the  West  Congress,  in  1846, 
gave  a  grant  of  land  to  aid  m  building  a 
railroad  in  Illinois.  Every  alternate  see- 
tion  was  given  to  the  Company,  and  each 
alternate  section  was  reserved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment The  road  was  built;  and  the 
one-half  of  the  land  retained  by  the  gov- 
ernment sold  for  a  great  deal  more  than 
all  was  worth  before  the  road  was  con- 
structed. TMb  idea  was  original,  I  think, 
with  Mr.  Whitney  of  Mass..  who  spent  two 
winters  in  Washington,  about  1845,  en- 
deavoring to  induce  Congress  to  adopt  that 
plan  for  the  construction  of  a  Trans-Con- 
tinental Bailway. 

He  died  before  seeing  his  scheme  sac- 
ceed.  Others  have  buiU  a  road  across  the 
continent  on  the  Central  route.  Another 
on  the  Northern  route  is  now  progressing, 
and  tiie  wealth  and  enterprise  of  those 
having  it  in  charge  renders  its  oompletiov 
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certain.  And  it  yet  remains  for  us  to  nve 
the  people  of  the  Southern  route  a  road  to 
tlie  racific  which  shall  develop  the  mag- 
nificent region  through  which  it  will  pass, 
and  give  the  country  one  route  to  the  great 
ocean  protected  from  the  ordinary  difficulty 
of  climate  with  which  railroads  must  con- 
tend over  so  lar^e  a  part  of  our  territory. 
But  I  am  admonishea  by  the  value  of  your 
space  to  confine  myself  to  the  limits  of  my 
own  State. 

I  have  said  that  the  outlay  we  have 
made  in  building  our  public  works  was  of 
great  benefit  to  us  even  when  the  canals 
nad  been  rendered  almost  valueless  through 
the  competition  of  railroads.  This  is 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 
That  expenditure  gave  our  people  a  Deeded 
knowledge  of  our  vast  resources.  It 
familiarized  them  with  large  expenditures 
when  made  for  the  public  good.  And  it 
showed  them  how  a  great  debt  may  be 
beneficially  incurred,  and  yet  not  break 
4own  the  enterprise  of  the  people.  We  at 
one  time  owed  $41,698,595.74.  By  a  steady 
attention  to  our  finances,  it  is  now  reducea 
to  $31,000,000,  with  resources, — ^the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  public  works — on  hand 
Amounting  to  $10,000,000.  And  while  we 
have  been  steadily  reducing  our  State 
debt,  we  have  built  5,384  miles  of  railway 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  500  miles  un- 
derground in  our  mines,  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  $^50,000,000,  for  a  mile  of  railroad  in 
Pennsylvania  means  something.  We  sent 
868,000  men  to  the  Federal  Army.  And 
our  credit  stands  high  on  every  stock  ex- 
change. Gratifying  as  this  progress  is,  it 
18  only  a  fair  beginning.  There  is  a  large 
part  of  our  territorv  rich  in  timber  and 
mil  of  iron,  coal,  and  all  kinds  of  mineral 
wealth,  so  entirely  undeveloped  by  rail- 
roads that  we  call  it  "  the  Wilderness." 
To  open  it  up  is  the  business  of  to-day, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  to  see  it  done  soon. 

Forty  years  ago  Gteorge  Shoemaker,  a 
youn^  tavern-keeper  of  more  vigor  and  en- 
terprise than  his  neighbors,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  anthracite  coal  could  be 
used  as  fuel.  He  went  to  the  expense  of 
taking  a  wagon  load  of  it  to  Philadelphia, 
a  hundred  miles  away,  and,  after  pedaling 
it  about  the  streets  for  some  days,  was 
forced  to  give  it  away,  and  lose  his  time, 
his  labor  and  his  coal.  He  afterwards  saw  a 
great  railway  built  to  carry  the  same  article 
to  the  same  point,  and  enriching  thousands 
from  the  profits  of  the  traffic.  But  his  ex- 
perience did  not  end  there.  He  saw  a 
thousand  dollars  paid  eagerly  for  an  acre 
of  coal  land,  which  at  the  time  of  his  ven- 
ture to  Philadelphia,  no  one  would  have, 
and  he  could  not  give  away. 

I  have  thought  that  a  retrospective  sur- 
vey of  our  wonderful  development  might 
point  plainly  to  the  duty  of  the  future. 
For  if  the  experience  of  what  has  gone  be- 


fore is  not  useful  to  cast  light  on  what  is 
yet  to  come,  then  it  will  be  difficult  indeed 
to  discover  wherein  its  value  lies.  It 
teaches  me  to  devote  time  and  labor  for  the 
advancement  of  all  Public  Improvements, 
and  I  trust  it  may  have  a  like  effect  on  all 
who  have  the  time  and  patience  to  read 
what  I  have  here  written. 


Speeolk  ot  Hon.  JoIa  A.  I<ogan, 

0»  6dif'Q<nenmmi  im  LouMtma,  Jamary  13  cmd  14, 1876 

The  Senate  having  under  consideration 
the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  ScHUBa 
on  the  8th  of  January,  directing  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  to  inquire  what 
legislation  is  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  their  rights 
of  Self-government  under  the  Constitution 
Mr.  LooAN  said : 

Mr.  President  :  I  believe  it  is  consid- 
ered the  duty  of  a  good  sailor  to  stand  by 
his  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  great  storm.  We 
have  been  told  in  this  Chamber  that  a  great 
storm  of  indignation  is  sweeping  over  this 
land,  which  will  rend  asunder  and  sink  the 
old  republican  craft.  We  have  listened  to 
denunciations  of  the  President,  of  the  re- 
publicans in  this  Chamber,  of  the  republi- 
can party  as  an  organization,  their  acts 
heretofore  and  their  purposes  in  reference 
to  acts  hereafter,  of  such  a  character  as  has 
seldom  been  listened  to  in  this  or  in  any 
other  legislative  hall.  Every  fact  on  the  sicie 
of  the  republican  party  has  been  perverted, 
every  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion has  been  exaggerated,  arguments  nave 
been  made  here  calculated  to  inflame  and 
arouse  a  certain  class  of  the  people  of  this 
country  against  the  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, based  not  upon  truth  but  upon 
manufactured  statements  which  were  utter- 
ly false.  ^  The  republican  party  has  been 
characterized  as  aespotic,  as  tyrannical,  as 
oppress!  ve.  The  course  of  the  Ad  ministra- 
tion and  the  party  toward  the  southern  peo- 
ple has  been  denounced  as  of  the  most 
tyrannical  character  by  men  who  have  re- 
ceived clemency  at  the  hands  of  this  same 
party. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
vain  declamation?  What  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  studied  denunciation?  What  is 
the  reason  for  all  these  accusations  made 
against  a  party  or  an  administration?  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but,  if  I  am  not,  this  is 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1876.  It  has  been  thought  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition  Senators  here  to 
commence,  if  I  may  use  a  homely  phrase, 
a  raid  upon  the  republican  party  and  upon 
this  Administration,  and  to  base  that  upon 
false  statements  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

I  propose  in  this  debate,  .and  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  too  tedious,  though  I  may  be 
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somewhat  so,  to  discuss  the  question  that 
should  be  presented  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  propose  to  discuss  that  question 
fairly,  candidly,  and  truthftdly.  I  propose 
to  discuss  it  from  a  just,  honest,  and  legal 
stand-point  8ir,  what  is  that  question? 
There  was  a  resolution  offered  in  this  Cham- 
ber calling  on  the  President  to  furnish  cer- 
tain information.  A  second  resolution  was 
introduced,  (whether  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging  on  it  an  elaborate  speech  or  not  I 
am  not  aware,)  asking  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  report  at  once  some  legis- 
lation in  reference  to  Louisiana.  Without 
any  facts  presented  officially  arguments 
have  been  made,  the  coun^  has  been 
aroused,  and  some  people  have  announced 
themselves  in  a  manner  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  very  sore  feeling  against  the  course 
and  conduct  of  the  party  in  power.  I  say 
this  is  done  without  the  facts ;  without  any 
basis  whatever;  without  any  knowledge 
officially  communicated  to  them  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  parties 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  discussing 
this  question  we  ought  to  have  a  stand- 
point; we  ought  to  have  a  banning; 
some  point  from  which  we  may  all  reason 
and  see  whether  or  not  any  great  outrage 
has  been  perpetrated  against  the  rights  of 
the  Amencan  people  or  any  portion  of 
them. 

I  then  propose  to  start  at  this  point,  that 
there  is  a  government  in  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana. Whether  that  government  is  a 
government  of  right  or  not  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. Is  there  a  government  in  that  State 
against  which  treason,  insurrection,  or  re- 
bellion, may  be  committed?  Is  there  such 
a  government  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  as 
should  require  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  among  the  citizens  of  that  State  ? 
Is  there  such  a  government  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  as  requires  the  exercise  of  Exec- 
utive authority  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing peace  and  order  within  its  borders  ?  I 
asK  any  Senator  on  this  floor  to-day  if  he 
can  stand  up  here  as  a  lawver,  as  a  Sena- 
tor, as  an  honest  man,  ana  denv  the  fact 
that  a  government  does  exist?  Whether  he 
calls  it  a  government  dejure  or  a  govern- 
ment de  facto  J  it  is  immaterial.  It  is  such 
an  organization  as  involves  the  liberties 
and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State.  It  will  not  do  for  Sena- 
tors to  talk  about  the  election  of  1872.  The 
election  of  1872  has  no  more  to  do  with 
this  "  military  usurpation  "  that  you  speak 
of  to-day  than  an  election  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  wheth- 
er this  man  or  that  was  elected.  The 
Question  is,  is  there  such  a  government 
there  as  can  be  overturned,  and  has  there 
been  an  attempt  to  overturn  it?  If  so,  then 
what  is  required  to  preserve  its  status  or 
preserve  the  peace  and  order  of  the  peo- 
ple? 


But  the  other  day  when  I  ask^  tlw 
question  of  a  Senator  on  the  other  side, 
who  was  discussing  this  question,  whether 
or  not  he  indorsed  the  Penn  rebellion,  he 
answered  me  in  a  playful  manner  that 
excited  the  mirth  of^people  who  did  not 
understand  the  question,  oy  saying  that  I 
had  decided  that  there  was  no  electioii, 
and  that  therefore  there  was  no  govern- 
ment to  overturn.  Now  I  ask  Senators,  I 
ask  men  of  common  understanding  if  that 
is  the  way  to  treat  a  question  of  this  kind ; 
when  asked  whether  insurrection  against 
a  government  recognized  is  not  an  insor- 
rection  and  whether  he  endorses  it,  he 
says  there  is  no  government  to  overiom. 
If  there  is  no  government  to  overturn, 
why  do  you  make  this  noise  and  confusion 
about  a  Legislature  there  ?  If  there  U 
no  State  government,  there  is  no  State 
Legislature.  But  I  will  not  answer  in 
that  manner.  I  will  not  avoid  the  issue; 
I  will  not  evade  the  question.  I  answer 
there  is  a  Legislature,  as  there  is  a  State 
government,  recognized  by  the  President, 
recognized  by  the  Legislature,  recognized 
by  the  courts,  recognized  by  one  branch  of 
Congress,  and  recognized  by  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  by  their  recognition  of  the 
laws  of  the  State ;  and  it  will  not  do  to 
undertake  to  avoid  questions  in  this 
manner. 

Let  us  see,  then,  starting  from  that  stand- 
point, what  the  position  of  Louisiana  is 
now,  and  what  it  has  been.  On  the  14th 
day  of  September  last  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Penn,  as  to  whom  we  have  official  in- 
formation this  morning,  with  some  seven 
or  ten  thousand  white-leaguers  made  war 
against  that  government,  overturned  it,  dis- 
persed it,  drove  the  governor  from  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber^  and  he  had  to  take  refuge 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  soil  occupied 
by  the  United  States  custom-house,  wnere 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  ^e  United 
States  Government  extends,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  his  own  life. 

This  then  was  a  revolution;  this  then 
was  a  rebellion;  this  then  was  treason 
against  the  State,  for  which  these  men 
should  have  been  arrested,  tried,  and  pun- 
ished. Let  gentlemen  dodge  the  question 
as  they  may ;  it  may  be  weO  for  some  mea 
there  who  engaged  in  this  treasonable  act 
against  the  government  that  they  had  Mr. 
Kellogg  for  governor.  It  might  not  hare 
been  so  well  for  them,  perhaps,  had  there 
been  some  other  man  in  his  place.  I  tell 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  if  any  crowd 
of  armed  men  should  undertake  to  disperse 
the  government  of  the  State  of  niinoia, 
drive  its  governor  from  the  executive 
chamber,  enter  into  his  private  drawers, 
take  his  private  letters,  and  publish  them, 
and  act  as  those  men  did,  some  of  them 
would  pay  the  penalty  either  in  the  peni- 
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tentiaiy  or  by  dancing  at  the  end  of  a 
rope. 

But  when  this  rebellion  was  going  on 
against  that  State,  these  gentlemen  say  it 
was  a  State  a&ir;  the  (jh>yernment  of  the 
United  States  has  nothing  to  do  with  it! 
That  b  the  old-fashioned  secession  doctrine 
again.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  nothing  to  do  with  it!  This 
national  government  is  made  up  of  States, 
and  each  State  is  apart  of  the  Government, 
each  is  a  part  of  its  life,  of  its  body.  It 
takes  them  all  to  make  up  the  whole;  and 
treason  against  any  part  of  it  is  treason 
against  the  whole  of  it,  and  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  put  it  down,  as  he 
did  do;  and,  in  putting  down  that  treason 
against  the  Kellogg  government,  the  whole 
country  almost  responded  favorably  to  his 
action. 

But  our  friend  from  Maryland,  not  in 
his  seat  now,  [Mr.  Hahiltox]  said  that 
that  was  part  ox  the  cause  of  the  elections 

g)ing  as  they  did.  In  other  words,  my 
lend  from  Maryland  undertook  in  a  round- 
about way  to  endorse  the  Penn  rebellion, 
and  claim  that  people  of  the  country  did 
the  same  thing  ag^ainst  the  government  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  on  this  floor 
since  this  discussion  has  been  going  on, 
not  one  Senator  on  that  side  of  the  cham- 
ber has  lisped  one  word  against  the  rebel- 
lion against  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  all  who  have  spoken  of 
it  have  passed  it  by  in  silence  so  as  to  indi- 
cate clearly  that  they  endorse  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  do. 

Then,  going  further^  the  President  issued 
bis  proclamation  requiring  those  insurgents 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  resume  their 
peacM^ful  pursuits.  This  morning  we  have 
heard  read  at  the  clerk's  desk  Qiat  these 
men  have  not  yet  complied  fully  with  that 
proclamation.  Their  rebellious  organiza- 
tion continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion and  at  the  election.  When  the  elec- 
tion took  place,  we  are  told  b^  some  of 
these  Senators  that  the  election  was  a 
peaceable,  and  a  fair  election,  that  a  major- 
ity of  democrats  were  electea.  That  is  the 
question  we  propose  to  discuss  as  well  as 
we  are  able  to  do  it.  They  tell  us  that 
there  was  no  intimidation  resorted  to  by 
any  one  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  dis- 
lijce  verv  much  to  foUow  out  these  state- 
ments tnat  are  not  true  and  attempt  to 
controvert  them '  because  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  act  fairly  and  candidly 
in  this  Chamber  and  discuss  questions 
without  trying  to  pervert  the  issue  or  the 
£ftcts  in  connection  with  it. 

Now,  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  and  I  appeal  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  say  wnether 
or  not  I  state  truly,  that  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  election  in  Louisiana  notices  were 
posted  all  over  that  country  on  the  doors 
of  the  colored  republicans  and  the  white 


republicans,  too,  of  a  character  gi vinjf  them 
to  understand  that  if  thev  voted  their  lives 
would  be  in  danger ;  ana  here  is  one  of  the 
notices  posted  aU  over  that  country : 


^K^ 
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This  ''2x6"  was  to  show  the  length  and 
width  of  the  grave  they  would  have.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  negroes  that  they  could 
impose  upon  and  get  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  received,  after  they  had  voted,  a 
card  of  safety ;  and  here  is  that  card  issued 
to  the  colored  people  whom  they  had  in- 
duced to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  so  that 
they  might  present  it  if  any  white-leaguers 
should  undertake  to  plunder  or  murder 
them: 


Niw  0BUAM8,  Nov,  28, 18T4 

JTtIa  it  lo  cmitfy  Oud  Oharlet  Dmraata,  a  harbor  if 
ocempatUm,  ia  a  Mmbtr  of  Uu  Ut  Ward  QAond 
Democratic  Ohtb,  aind  that  aitkelaU  ehetiom  k«  wtUi 
foramd  worktd  i»  the  kUaretta  of  tha  DcmocraOo  Ocm^ 


WILLIAM  ALBXANDSB, 
PrmldmU  Itt  Ward  OoTd  DtmoeraUe  Okih, 

SICK  HOPE,  BeonUwji. 


Boom  DmooBATio  Paszsh  Oohxrtbb. 

Jfeio  OrlMfU,  Ko9.  28, 1874* 

Tka  MihritoMiff.  /EbaoioJ  Committee^  appokUed  on 

hakaJlf  of  OiM  Pamk  OommUUa,  c^provo  of  tht  abova 

SD.  FLOODy  CkakmBm. 
PAUL  WATERMAN, 
,H  J'EIVET. 

/.  H.  KABDT,  AmH  Sao.  Pariah  OomnUtm, 


9be 


These  were  the  certificates  ^ven  to 
negroes  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
that  they  might  present  them  to  save  their 
lives  when  attacked  by  the  men  commonly 
known  as  Eu-Klux  or  white  leaguers  in 
that  country;  and  we  are  told  that  there  is 
no  intimidation  in  the  State  of  Louisiana! 

Our  friend  from  Qeor^a  [Mr.  Gordon] 
has  been  very  profuse  m  his  declamation 
as  to^  the  civility  and  good  order  and  good 
bearing  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
the  other  Southern  States.  But,  sir,  this 
intimidation  continued  up  to  the  election. 
After  the  election,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
governor  of  that  State  to  proceed  in  soma 
manner  best  calculated  to  preserve  the 

peace  and  order  of  the  countnr. 

»  ♦  *  #  ♦  • 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  can- 
did, honest,  fair-minded  men,  after  read- 
ing the  report  of  Greneral  Sheridan  showing 
the  murder,  not  for  gain,  not  for  plunder, 
but  for  political  opinions  in  the  last  few 
years  of  thirty-five  hundred  persons  in  the 
Btate  of  Louisiana,  all  of  them  republi- 
cans, not  one  of  them  a  democrat — I  want 
to  ask  if  they  can  stand  here  before  this 
country  and  defend  the  democratic  party 
of  Louisiana?  I  put  this  question  to  them 
for  they  have  been  here  for  days  crying 
against  the  wrongs  upon  the  democracy  of 
Louisiana.  I  want  any  one  of  them  to  tell 
me  if  he  is  prepared  to  defend  the  de- 
mocracy of  Louisiana.  What  is  your  de- 
mocracy of  Louisiana  ?  You  are  excited, 
your  extreme  wrath  is  aroused  at  General 
Sheridan  because  he  called  your  White 
Leagues  down  there  ''banditti."  I  ask  you 
if  the  murder  of  thirty-five  hundred  men 
in  a  short  time  for  political  purposes  by  a 
band  of  men  banded  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  murder  does  not  make  them  ban- 
ditti, what  it  does  make  them?  Does  it 
make  them  democrats?  It  certainly  does 
not  make  them  republicans.  Does  it  make 
them  honest  men?  It  certainly  does  not. 
Does  it  make  them  law-abiding  men?  It 
certainly  does  not.  Does  it  make  them 
peaceable  citizens?  It  certainly  does  not. 
But  what  does  it  make  them  ?  A  band  of 
men  banded  together  and  perpetrating  mur- 
der in  their  own  State  ?  Webster  savs  a  ban- 
dit is  ''a  lawless  or  desperate  fellow;  a 
robber;  a  brigand,"  and  "banditti"  are 
men  banded  together  for  plunder  and 
murder ;  and  what  are  your  Wnite  Leagues 
banded  together  for  if  the  result  proves 
that  they  are  banded  together  for  murder 
for  political  purposes? 

O,  what  a  crime  it  was  in  Sheridan  to 
say  that  these  men  were  banditti  I  He  is  a 
wretch.  iSrom  the  papers  he  ought  to  be 
hanged  to  a  lamp-post ;  from  the  Senators 
he  is  not  fit  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  heav- 
en or  of  this  free  Republic ;  but  your  mur- 
derers of  thirty-five  hundred  people  for 
political  offenses  are  fit  to  breathe  the  air 
of  this  country  and  are  defended  on  this 
floor  to-day,  and  they  are  defended  here 
by  the  democratic  party,  and  you  cannot 
avoid  or  escape  the  proposition.  You  have 
denounced  republicans  for  tryine  to  keep 
the  peace  in  Louisiana;  you  nave  de- 
nounced the  Administration  for  trying  to 
suppress  bloodshed  in  Louisiana ;  you  have 
denounced  all  for  the  same  purpose ;  but 
not  one  word  has  follen  from  the  lips  of  a 
solitary  democratic  Senator  denouncing 
these  wholesale  murders  in  Louisiana. 
You  have  said,  "  I  am  sorry  these  things 
are  done,"  but  you  have  defended  the 
White  Leagues ;  you  have  defended  Penn ; 
you  have  defended  rebellion;  and  you 
stand  here  to-dav  the  apologists  of  murder, 
of  rebellion,  and  of  treason  in  that  State. 


I  want  to  ask  the  jadsment  of  an  bonol 
country,  I  want  to  ask  tne  jud^ent  of  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  law-abidii^  people 
of  this  grand  and  glorious  Bepubhc  to  Ic^ 
me  whether  men  shall  murder  by  the  score, 
whether  men  shall  trample  the  law  onder 
foot,  whether  men  shall  force  jndgea  to  re- 
sign, whether  men  shall  force  proaecotiBg 
attorneys  to  resign,  whether  men  shall  lake 
five  officers  of  a  State  out  and  hanger  shoot 
them  if  thej  attempt  to  exercise  the  ftwc* 
tions  of  their  office,  whether  men  shall  ter* 
rify  the  voters  and  office-holders  of  a  Stat^ 
whether  men  shall  undertake  in  violatioa 
of  law  to  organize  a  Legislature  for  revolu- 
tionary purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  governor  in  possession  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  State  and  then  ask  th% 
democracy  to  stand  by  them — ^I  appeal  to 
the  honest  iudgment  of  the  people  of  this 
land  and  ask  them  to  respona  whether  this 
was  not  an  excusable  case  when  this  man 
used  the  Army  to  protect  the  life  of  that 
State  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  that 
people?  Sir,  tne  man  who  will  not  uae  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  preserve  the  na- 
tionality, the  int^rity  of  this  Govenunent^ 
the  integrity  of  a  State  or  the  peace  and 
ha|>pines8  of  a  people,  is  not  fit  to  goveni, 
he  is  not  fit  to  hold  position  in  this  or  any 
other  civilized  age. 

Does  liberty  mean  wholesale  slaughter? 
Does  republican  government  mean  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  its  citizens?  Does  an 
intelligent  and  enlightened  age  of  civiliza- 
tion mean  murder  and  pilla^,  bloodshed 
at  the  hands  of  Ku-Klux  or  White  Leagues 
or  anybody  else,  and  if  any  one  attempts  to 
put  it  down,  attempts  to  reoivanize  and 

Eroduce  order  where  chaos  and  confusion 
ave  reigned,  they  are  to  be  denounced  as 
tyrants,  as  oppressors,  and  as  acting  against 
republican  institutions?  I  say  then  the 
happy  days  of  this  Republic  are  gone. 
Wnen  we  fail  to  see  that  republicanism 
means  nothing,  that  liberty  means  nothing 
but  the  unrestrained  license  of  the  mobs  to 
do  as  they  please,  then  republican  govern- 
ment is  a  mil  are.  Liberty  of  the  eitizen 
means  the  right*  to  exercise  such  rights  m 
are  prescribed  within  the  limits  of  Uie  law 
so  that  he  does  not  in  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  infringe  the  rights  of  other  dtixens. 
But  the  definition  is  not  well  made  by  oar 
friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  C«aiBfr* 
her.  Their  idea  of  liberty  is  license ;  it  it 
not  liberty,  but  it  is  license.  License  to  do 
what?  License  to  violate  law,  to  trample 
constitutions  under  foot,  to  take  life,  to 
take  property,  to  uso  the  bludgeon  and  the 
gun  or  anything  else  for  ^e  purpose  ot 
giving  themselves  power.  What  statesman 
ever  heard  of  that  as  a  definition  of  liberty? 
What  man  in  a  civilized  age  has  ever  heard 
of  liberty  being  the  unrestrained  lioeoae  of 
the  people  to  do  as  they  please  vrV  hout  any 
restraint  of  law  or  of  auUiority  ?    No 
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no  not  one  nntil  we  found  the  democratic 
party,  would  advocate  this  propoeition  and 
ittdorae  and  encourage  this  Jdnd  of  license 
in  a  free  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  perhaps  said  more 
on  this  question  of  Louisiana  than  might 
have  been  well  for  me  to  say  on  account  of 
my  strong,  but  what  I  have  said  about  it 
I  nave  said  because  I  honestly  believed  it. 
What  I  have  said  in  reference  to  it  comes 
from  an  honest  conviction  in  my  mind  and 
in  my  heart  of  what  has  been  done  to  sup- 
press violence  and  wrong.  But  I  have  a 
lew  remarks  in  conclusion  to  submit  now 
to  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  in  answer 
to  what  they  have  said  not  by  way  of  ar- 
gument but  by  way  of  accusation.  You 
say  to  us — I  had  it  repeated  to  me  this 
morning  in  private  conversation — "  With- 
draw your  troops  from  Louisiana  and  you 
will  have  peace."  Ah,  I  heard  it  said  on 
this  floor  once  ''Withdraw  your  troops 
fifom  Louisiana  and  your  State  government 
will  not  last  a  minute.^'  I  heard  that  said 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chamber,  and 
now  you  say  "  Withdraw  your  troops  from 
Louisiana  and  you  will  have  peace. ' 

Mr.  President,  I  dislike  to  refer  to  things 
that  are  past  and  gone ;  I  dislike  to  have 
my  mind  called  back  to  things  of  the  past ; 
but  I  well  remember  the  voice  in  this 
Chamber  once  that  rang  out  and  was  heard 
throughout  this  land,  "Withdraw  your 
troops  from  Fort  Sumter  if  you  want 
peace.''  I  heard  that  said.  ISow  it  is 
"Withdraw  your  troops  from  Louisiana 
if  you  want  peace."  Yes,  I  say,  withdraw 
yonr  troops  from  Louisiana  if  you  want  a 
rev<dution,  and  that  is  what  is  meant. 
But,  sir,  we  are  told,  and  doubtless  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Senators  who  tell  us  so,  who 
denounce  the  republican  party,  that  it  is 
tyrannical,  oppressive,  and  outrageous. 
They  have  argued  themselves  into  the  idea 
that  they  are  patriots,  pure  and  undefiled, 
They  have  argued  themselves  into  the  idea 
that  the  democratic  party  never  did  any 
wrong.  They  have  been  out  of  power  so 
long  that  they  have  convinced  themselves 
that  if  they  onljr  had  control  of  this  coun- 
try for  a  short  time,  what  a  glorious  coun- 
try they  would  make  it.  They  had  control 
for  nearly  forty  long  years,  and  while  they 
were  the  agents  of  this  country — ^I  appeal 
to  history  to  bear  me  out — they  made  the 
Qovemment  a  bankrupt,  with  rebellion 
and  treason  in  the  land,  and  were  then 
sympathizing  with  it  wherever  it  existed. 
That  is  the  condition  in  which  they  left 
the  country  when  they  had  it  in  their  pos- 
session ana  within  their  control.  But  they 
say  ti&e  republican  party  is  a  tyrant;  that 
it  IS  oppressive.  As  I  have  said,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  to  my  friends  in 
answer  to  this  accusation — oppressive  to 
whom  ?  They  say  to  the  South,  that  the 
republican  party  has  tyrannized  over  the  1 


South.  Let  me  ask  you  how  has  it  tyran- 
nized over  the  South?  Without  speaking 
of  our  troubles  and  trials  through  wnich  we 
passed,  I  will  say  this:  at  the  end  of  a 
rebellion  that  scourged  this  land,  that 
drenched  it  with  bl(Md,  that  devastated  a 
portion  of  it,  left  us  in  debt  and  almost 
bankrupt,  what  did  the  republican  par^ 
do  ?  Instead  of  leaving  these  our  friends 
and  citizens  to-day  in  a  territorial  condi- 
tion where  we  might  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  them  for  the  next  coming  twenty 
years,  where  we  might  have  deprived  them 
of  the  rights  of  members  on  this  floor,  what 
did  we  do?  We  reorganized  them  into 
States,  admitted  them  back  into  the  Union, 
and  through  the  clemency  of  the  republi- 
can party  we  admitted  representatives  on 
this  floor  who  had  thundered  against  the 
gates  of  liberty  for  four  bloody  years.  Is 
that  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  which 
you  complain  at  the  hands  of  the  republi- 
can part^  ?  Is  that  a  part  of  our  oppres- 
sion against  you  southern  people  ? 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  When  the 
armed  democracy,  for  that  is  what  they 
were,  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  Southern 
Stat^  after  disputing  the  right  of  freedom 
and  liberty  in  tnis  luid  for  rour  years^  how 
did  the  republican  party  show  itself  in  its 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  toward 
you  ?  You  appealed  to  tnem  for  clemency, 
bid  you  get  it?  Not  a  man  was  punished 
for  ms  treason.  Not  a  man  ever  knocked 
at  the  doors  of  a  republican  Congress  for  a 
pardon  who  did  not  get  it.  Not  a  man 
ever  petitioned  the  generosity  of  the  repub- 
lican party  to  be  excused  for  his  crimes 
who  was  not  excused.  Was  that  oppres- 
sion upon  the  part  of  the  republicans  dn 
this  land  ?  Is  that  a  part  of  the  oppression 
of  which  you  accuse  us  ? 

Let  us  look  a  little  further.  We  find 
to-day  twenty-seven  democratic  Represent* 
atives  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress  who 
took  arms  in  their  hands  and  tried  to  de- 
stroy this  Qovemment  holding  commis- 
sions  there  by  the  clemency^  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  We  find  in  this  Chamber  by 
the  clemency  of  the  republican  party  three 
Senators  who  held  such  commissions.  Is 
that  tyranny:  is  that  oppression;  is  that 
the  outrage  or  this  republican  party  on  you 
southern  people?  cir,  when  Jen  Davis, 
the  head  of  the  great  rebellion,  who  roama 
the  land  free  as  air.  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  makes  democratic  speeches 
wherever  invited,  and  the  vice-president 
of  the  southern  rebellion  holds  his  seat  in 
the  other  House  of  Congress,  are  we  to  be 
told  that  we  are  tyrants,  and  oppressing 
the  southern  people?  These  things  may 
sound  a  little  harsh,  but  it  is  time  to  tell 
the  truth  in  this  country.  The  time  has 
come  to  talk  &cts.  The  time  has  come  when 
cowards  should  hide,  and  honest  men 
should  come  to  the  front  and  tell  you  plain. 
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honest  tanths.  Yon  of  the  South  talk  to 
lis  about  oppressinff  you«  You  drenched 
your  land  in  blood,  caused  weeping 
throughout  this  vast  domain,  covered  the 
land  in  weeds  of  mourning  both  North  and 
South,  widowed  thousands  and  orphaned 
many,  made  the  pension-roll  as  long  as  an 
army-list,  made  the  debt  that  grinds  the 
poor  of  this  land — for  all  these  things  you 
nave  been  pardoned,  and  yet  you  talk  to 
us  about  oppression.  So  much  for  the  op- 
pression of  the  republican  party  of  your 
fatriotic  souls  and  selves.  Next  comes  the 
^resident  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
tyrant,  too.  He  is  an  oppressor  still,  in 
conjunction  with  the  republican  party. 
Oppressor  of  what?  Who  has  he  oppressed 
oi  your  Southern  people,  and  wnen,  and 
where?  When  your  Ku-Klux,  banded  to- 
gether for  murder  and  plunder  in  the 
Southern  States,  were  convicted  by  their 
own  confession,  your  own  representatives 
pleaded  to  the  Ihresident  and  said,  "  Give 
them  pardon,  and  it  will  reconcile  many 
of  the  southern  people.''  The  President 
pardoned  th^n ;  pardoned  them  of  their 
murder,  of  their  plunder,  of  their  piracy 
on  land ;  and  for  this  I  suppose  he  is  a 
tyrant. 

More  than  that,  sir,  this  tyrant  in  the 
White  House  has  done  more  for  you  south- 
em  people  than  you  ought  to  have  asked 
him  to  ao.  He  has  had  confidence  in  you 
until  you  betrayed  that  confidence.  He 
has  not  only  pardoned  the  ofiences  of  the 
South,  pardoned  the  criminals  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  but  he  has  placed  in  hiffh 
official  position  in  this  Union  some  of  the 
leading  men  who  fought  in  the  rebellion. 
He  has  put  in  his  Cabinet  one  of  your 
men ;  he  nas  nuuie  governors  of  Territories 
of  some  of  vour  leading  men  who  fought 
in  the  rebellion;  he  has  sent  on  foreini 
missions  abroad  some  of  your  men  who 
warred  against  this  country ;  he  has  placed 
others  in  the  Departments ;  and  has  tried 
to  reconcile  you  m  every  way  on  earth,  by 
appealing  to  your  people,  by  recognizing 
them  ana  forgiving  them  for  their  offenses, 
and  for  these  acts  of  generosity,  for  these 
acts  of  kindness,  he  is  arraigned  to-day  as 
a  Cffisar,  as  a  tyrant,  as  an  oppressor. 

Such  kindness  in  return  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  received  from  these  people  will 
mark  itself  in  the  history  of  generosity.  O, 
but  say  they,  Grant  wants  to  oppress  the. 
While  Leagues  in  Louisiana;  therefore 
he  is  an  oppressor.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
Grant  does  desire  that  these  men  should 
quit  their  every-day  chivalric  sports  of 
gunning  upon  negroes  and  republicans. 
He  asks  kindljr  that  you  stop  it.  He  says 
to  you^  **  That  is  all  I  want  ^ou  to  do ; "  and 
you  say  that  you  are  'desirous  that  they 
shall  quit  it.  You  have  but  to  say  it  and 
they  will  quit  it  It  is  because  you  have 
never  said  it  that  they  have  not  quit  it  It 


is  in  the  pofwer  of  the  demoerstie  poty 
to-day  but  to  speak  in  tones  of  majesty,  of 
honor,  and  justice  in  fiivor  of  human  life, 
and  your  Eu-Klux  and  murderera  will 
stop.  But  you  do  not  do  it;  and  that  is 
the  reason  they  do  not  stop.  In  States 
where  it  has  been  done  they  nave  stopped. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  oppress  those  peo^; 
it  will  not  do  to  make  them  submit  ai^ 
subject  them  to  the  law ;  it  will  not  do  to 
stop  these  gentlemen  in  their  daily  spmU 
and  in  their  livelv  recreations,  lliey  are 
White  Leagues;  Uiey  are  banded  together 
as  gentlemen;  they  are  of  southern  blood; 
they  are  of  old  southern  stock ;  they  are 
the  chivalry  of  days  gone  by;  ther  are 
knights  of  the  bloody  shield;  and  the 
shield  must  not  be  taken  from  them.  Sirs, 
their  shield  will  be  taken  from  them ;  this 
country  will  be  aroused  to  its  dan^;  tius 
country  will  be  aroused  to  do  jostice  to  its 
citizens ;  and  when  it  does,  the  perpetiat- 
ors  of  crime  may  fear  and  tremble^  ly* 
ranny  and  oppression!  A  people  who 
without  one  word  of  opposition  alfows  men 
who  have  been  the  enemies  of  a  govern- 
ment to  come  into  these  l^^lative  Halls 
and  make  laws  for  that  govemment  to  be 
told  that  they  are  oppressors  is  a  monatro^' 
ity  in  declataiation  and  assertion.  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before?  Who  ever 
believed  that  such  men  could  make  sicch 
charges?    Yet  we  are  tjrrants I 

Mr.  President,  the  reading  of  the  title  of 
that  bill  fix>m  the  House  only  reminds  flie 
of  more  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppreesion  of 
the  republican  party,  and  there  is  a  oontfn-' 
nation  of  the  same  great  ofienses  oonstant- 
ly  going  on  in  this  Chamber.  Bnt  some 
may  say  **  It  is  strange  to  see  Lorain  de> 
fending  the  President  of  the  United 
States."'  It  is  not  strange  to  me.  I  can 
disagree  with  the  President  whoi  I  think 
he  is  wrong;  and  I  do  not  blame  him  for 
disagreeing  with  me;  but  when  these  aV 
tacks  are  made,  coming  from  where  they 
do,  I  am  ready  to  stand  frt>m  the  rising 
sun  in  the  morning  to  the  setting  son  in 
the  evening  to  defend  every  act  of  his  ii 
connection  with  this  matter  before  na. 

I  may  have  disagreed  with  PreaideBl 
Grant  in  many  things;  but  I  was  calling 
attention  to  the  men  who  have  been  ae* 
cusing  him  here,  on  this  floor,  on  the 
stump,  and  in  the  oth^*  House;  the  kiad 
of  men  who  do  it,  the  manner  of  its  doing, 
the  sharpness  of  the  shafts  that  axe  eent  at 
him,  the  i>oisonous  barbs  that  they  bear 
with  them,  and  from  these  men  who,  at 
his  hands,  have  received  more  demem^ 
than  any  men  ever  received  at  the  hamb 
of  any  I^resident  or  any  man  who  governed 
a  country.  Why,  sir,  I  will  appeal  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  rebel  armv  to  testify  in  be- 
half of  what  I  say  in  d^ense  of  FrendflBt 
Gnmt — ^the  honorable  men  who  lon^ 
against  the  country,  if  there  was  honor  in 
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doinff  it  What  will  be  their  testimony? 
It  will  be  that  he  captured  your  armed  de- 
mocracy of  the  South,  he  treated  them 
kindly,  turned  them  loosey  with  their 
horses,  with  their  wagons,  with  their  pro- 
Tisions;  treated  them  as  men,  and  not  as 
pirates.  Grant  built  no  prison-fxens  for 
the  southern  soldiers;  Grant  proyided  no 
starvation  for  southern  men;  Grant  pro- 
yided no  "dead-lines"  upon  which  to 
shoot  southern  soldiers  ii  they  crossed 
them;  Grant  proyided  no  outrageous  pun- 
ishment against  these  people  that  now  call 
him  a  t3rrant.  Generous  to  a  fault  in  all 
his  actions  toward  the  men  who  were  fight- 
ing his  country  and  destroying  the  consti- 
tution, that  man  to-day  is  denounced  as  a 
yery  Caesar  I 

Sherman  has  not  been  denounced,  but 
the  only  reason  is  that  he  was  not  one  of 
the  actors  in  this  transaction :  but  I  want 
now  to  say  to  my  Mends  on  the  other  side, 
especially  to  mv  friend  from  Delaware, 
who  repeated  his  bitter  denunciation 
against  Sheridan  yesterday — and  I  say  this 
in  all  kindness,  because  I  am  speaking 
what  future  history  will  bear  me  out  in — 
when  Sheridan  and  Grant  and  Sherman, 
and  others  like  them,  are  forgotten  in  this 
country,  you  will  haye  no  countiy.  When 
the  democratic  party  is  rotten  for  centu- 
ries in  its  graye,  the  life,  the  course,  the 
conduct  of  these  men  will  liye  as  bright  Ba 
the  noonday  sun  in  the  heart  of  eyery  pa- 
triot of  a  republic  like  the  American  Union. 
Sirs,  you  may  talk  about  tyranny,  you  may 
t^lk  about  oppression,  you  may  denounce 
these  men ;  their  glory  may  fade  into  the 
darkness  of  night ;  but  that  darkness  will 
be  a  brilliant  light  compared  with  the 
darkness  of  the  democratic  party.    Their 

Sathway  is  illuminated  by  glory ;  yours  by 
ark  deeds  against  the  Goyernment.  That 
is  a  difference  which  the  country  will 
bear  witness  to  in  future  history  when 
speaking  of  this  countiy  and  the  actors  on 
its  stage. 

Now,  Mr.  President  I  haye  a  word  to 
Bay  about  our  duty.  A  great  many  people 
are  asking,  what  shall  we  dp?  Plain  and 
simple  in  my  judgment  is  the  proposition. 
I  say  to  republicans,  do  not  be  scared.  No 
man  is  eyer  hurt  by  doing  an  honest  act 
stnd  performing  a  patriotic  dut^.  If  we 
are  to  haye  a  war  of  words  outside  or  in- 
side, let  us  haye  them  in  truth  and  sober- 
ness, but  in  earnest  What  then  is  our 
duty?  I  did  not  belieye  that  in  1872  there 
were  official  data  upon  which  we/;ould  de- 
cide who  was  elected  goyernor  of  Louisi- 
ana. But  this  is  not  the  point  of  my  argu- 
ment It  is  that  the  President  has  recog- 
nized Kelloeg  as  goyernor  of  that  State,  and 
he  has  acted  for  two  years.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  has  recognized  him ;  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  has  recognized 
him ;  one  branch  of  Congress  has  recog- 


nized him.  The  duty  is  plain,  and  that  is 
for  this,  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  to 
do  it,  and  that  settles  the  c|uestion.  Then, 
when  it  does  it^  your  duty  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple, and  as  the  President  has  told  you,  he 
will  perform  his  without  fear,  fayor,  or  af- 
fection. Recoflpaize  the  goyernment  that 
reyolution  has  been  against  and  intended 
to  oyerthrow,  and  leaye  the  President  to 
his  duty,  and  he  wiU  do  it  That  is  what 
to  do. 

Sir,  we  haye  been  told  that  this  old  craft 
is  rapidly  ^ing  to  pieces ;  that  the  an^ry 
wayes  of  diaeension  in  the  land  are  lashing 
against  her  sides.  We  are  told  that  she  is 
sinking,  sinking,  sinking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  poUtical ocean.  Is  that  true?  Is  it  true 
that  this  gidlant  old  party,  that  this  gal- 
lant old  ship  that  has  sailed  through 
troubled  seas  before  is  going  to  be  stranded 
now  upon  the  rock  of  fury  that  has  been 
set  up  by  a  clamor  in  this  Chamber  and  a 
few  newspapers  in  the  countrj^  ?  Is  it  true 
that  the  party  that  sayed  this  country  in 
all  its  great  crises,  in  all  its  great  trials,  is 
sinking  to-day  on  account  of  its  fear  and 
trembling  before  an  inferior  enemy?  I 
hope  not  I  remember,  8fak  once  I  was 
told  that  the  old  republican  ship  was  eone ; 
but  when  I  steadiea  myself  on  the  snores 
boundinjg  the  political  ocean  of  strife  and 
commotion,  I  looked  afar  off  and  there  I 
could  see  a  yessel  bounding  the  boisterous 
billows  with  white  sails  unfurled,  marked 
on  her  sides  **  Freighted  with  the  hopes  of 
mankind,"  while  tne  great  Mariner  aboye. 
as  her  helmsman,  steered  her,  nayigatea 
her  to  a  hayen  of  rest,  of  peace,  and  of 
safety.  You  haye  but  to  look  again  upon 
that  broad  ocean  of  political  commotion 
to-day,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
the  same  old  craft,  proyided  with  the  same 
cargo,  will  be  seen,  flying  the  same  flag, 
passing  through  these  tempestuous  wayes, 
anchoring  herself  at  the  shores  of  honesty 
and  justice,  and  there  she  will  lie  undis* 
turbed  by  strife  and  tumult,  again  in  peace 
and  safety.  [Manifestations  of  applause 
in  the  galleries.] 


Speeeli  of  Hon*  «Ii 


O.  BlaliMy  of  Ufa!— I 

On  the  FaUe  Jmim  ramd  hp  the  DemocraUo  Partu,  Dt- 

lioerwl  te  th*  SemU*  of  Om  Unitod  BtaUt,  Monday, 

AprU  14, 1879. 

The  Senate  haying  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  B.  No.  1,)  makine  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and  for 
other  purj)0se6 — 

Mr.  JBlaine  said : 

Mr.  Pbesident:  The  existing  section 
of  the  Beyised  Statutes  numbered  2002 
reads  thus : 

No  military  or  nayal  officer,  or  other 
person  en^pged  in  the  ciyil,  military,  or 
nayal  semce  of  the  United  States,  shall 
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order,  bring,  keep  or  have  under  his  au- 
thoritjr  or  control,  any  troops  or  armed 
men  at  the  place  where  any  general  or 
special  election  in  held  in  any  State,  unless 
it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  i/r  to  keqf  the  peace  <U 
tkepoUs. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  section,  which 
has  just  been  read  at  the  Clerk's  desk,  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  eight  closing  words,  name- 
ly, *'  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls," 
and  therefore  tne  mode  of  legislation  pro- 
posed in  the  Army  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  an  unusual  mode ;  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary mode.  If  you  want  to  take  off^  a 
single  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  section  in 
the  Revised  Statutes  the  ordinary  way  is 
to  strike  off  those  words,  but  the  mode 
chosen  in  this  bill  is  to  repeat  and  re-en- 
act the  whole  section  leaving  those  few 
words  out  While  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
needlessly  suspicious  on  a  small  point  I 
am  Quite  persuaded  that  this  did  not  hap- 

fen  by  accident  but  that  it  came  by  desi^. 
f  I  may  so  speak  it  came  of  cunning,  tne 
intent  being  to  create  the  impression  that 
whereas  the  republicans  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  tbs'Tjreneral  Government  had 
been  using  troops  right  and  left,  hither 
and  thither,  in  every  direction,  as  soon  as 
the  democrats  got  power  they  enacted  this 
section.  I  can  imagine  democratic  candi- 
dates for  Congress  all  over  the  country 
readine  this  section  to  gaping  and  listen- 
ing auuiences  as  one  of  the  first  offsprings 
of  democratic  reform,  whereas  every  word 
of  it,  every  syllable  of  it,  from  its  first  to 
its  last,  is  the  enactment  of  a  republican 
Congress. 

I  repeat  that  tliis  unusual  fi>rm  presents 
a  dishonest  issue,  whether  so  intended  or 
not.  It  presents  the  issue  that  as  soon  as 
the  democrats  got  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  thev  proceeded  to  enact 
the  clause  which  is  thus  expressed.  The 
law  was  passed  by  a  republican  Congress 
in  1865.  There  were  forty-six  Senators 
sitting  in  this  Chamber  at  that  time,  of 
whom  only  ten  or  at  most  eleven  were 
democrats.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  overwhelmingly  republican.  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  war.  The  republican  ad- 
ministration had  a  million  or  possibly 
twelve  hundred  thousand  bayonets  at  its 
command.  Thus  circumstanced  and  thus 
surrounded,  with  the  amplest  possible 
power  to  interfere  with  elections  had  they 
so  designed,  with  soldiers  in  every  hamlet 
and  county  of  the  United  States,  the  re- 
publican party  themselves  placed  that  pro- 
vision on  the  statute-book,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  their  President,  signed  it. 

I  beg  you  to  observe,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  the  firet  instance  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  which  any  re- 
strictive clause  whatever  was  put  upon  the 
statute-book  in  regard  to  the  use  oi  troops 


at  the  polls.  The  republican  par^  did  it 
with  the  Senate  ana  the  House  in  their 
control.  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  it  whan. 
he  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  an  army 
larger  than  ever  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
at  his  command.  So  much  byway  of  cor- 
recting an  ingenious  and  studied  atteoipit 
at  misrepresentation. 

The  alleged  object  is  to  strike  out  the 
few  words  Uiat  authorize  the  use  of  troops 
to  keep  peace  at  the  polls.  Thk  ooonUy 
has  been  alarmed,  I  rather  think  indeed 
amused,  at  the  great  effort  made  to  create 
a  widespread  impreasion  that  the  republi- 
can party  relies  for  its  popular  strength 
upon  the  use  of  the  bayonet  This  demo- 
cratic Congress  has  attempted  to  give  a 
bad  name  to  this  country  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  nve  it  on  a  fidse 
issue.  They  have  raised  an  issue  that  has 
no  foundation  in  fact — ^that  is  fidse  in 
whole  and  detail,  false  in  the  charge,  lakm 
in  all  the  specifications.  That  impreooion 
sought  to  DC  created,  as  I  say,  not  only 
throughout  the  North  American  continent 
but  in  Europe  to-day,  is  that  elections  an 
attempted  in  this  country  to  be  controlled 
by  the  bayonet* 

I  denounce  it  here  as  a  false  iasnei  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  say  that  any  g^itle- 
man  making  this  issue  knows  it  to  be  &ht; 
1  hope  he  does  not;  but  I  am  going  to 
prove  to  him  that  it  is  false,  and  ^at  there 
IS  not  a  solitary  inch  of  solid  earth  on 
which  to  rest  the  foot  of  any  man  who  makes 
that  issue.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  offidal 
transcript  of  the  location  and  the  nnmb^  of 
all  the  troops  of  the  United  States  east  of 
Omaha.  By  "  east  of  Omaha,"  I  mean  all 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississtpiit 
river  and  that  belt  of  States  that  bot& 
the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west^  indnd- 
ing  forty-one  million  at  least  out  of  the 
fort^-five  million  of  people  that  this  coun- 
try IS  supposed  to  contain  to-day.  In  that 
magnificent  area,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
state  its  extent,  but  with  forty-one  millios 
people,  how  many  troops  of  the  United 
States  are  there  to-day?  Would  any  Sen- 
ator on  the  opposite  side  like  to  gness,  or 
would  he  like  to  state  how  many  men  widi 
muskets  in  their  hands  there  are  in  the 
vast  area  I  have  named?  There  are  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  1 
And  not  one  more. 

From  the  headwaters  of  the  Missiisippi 
River  to  the  lakes,  and  down  the  great 
chain  of  lakes,  and  down  the  Saint  Law- 
rence and  down  the  valley  of  die  Saint 
John  and  down  the  St  Croix  atriking  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  following  it  down  to 
Key  West,  around  the  Gulf,  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  again,  a  frontier 
of  eight  thousand  miles  either  bordering 
on  the  ocean  or  upon  foreign  territory  is 
guarded  by  these  troops.  Within  this  do* 
main  forty-five  fortifications  are  manned 
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and  eleyen  arsenals  protected.  There  are 
sixty  troope  to  every  million  of  people. 
Id  the  South  I  Jiave  the  entire  numoer 
in  each  State.  sA  will  give  it. 

And  the  entW  South  has  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  soldiers  to  intimidate, 
overran,  oppress,  and  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  fifteen  million  people  1  In  the 
Southern  States  there  are  twelve  hundred 
and  three  counties.  If  you  distribute  the 
ftoldiers  there  is  not  <^uite  one  for  each 
eonn^;  and  when  I  give  the  counties  I 
give  them  from  the  census  of  1870.  If 
ytm  distribute  them  territorially  there  is 
one  tor  every  seven  hundred  souare  miles 
of  territory,  so  that  if  you  make  a  terri- 
torial distribution,  I  would  remind  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Delaware,  if  I 
saw  him  in  his  seat,  that  the  quota  for 
his  State  would  be  three — "one  ragged 
sergeant  and  two  abreast^"  as  the  old 
soi^g  has  it.  [Laughter.  1  That  is  the 
force  ready  to  destroy  tne  liberties  of 
Delaware  I 

Mr.  President,  it  was  said,  as  the  old 
maxim  has  it,  that  the  soothsa^rers  of 
Rome  could  not  look  each  other  in  the 
&ce  without' smiling.  There  are  not  two 
democratic  Senators  on  this  floor  who  can 
go  into  the  cloak-room  and  look  each 
other  in  the  face  without  smiling  at  this 
talk,  or,  more  appropriatelv,  I  should  sav 
without  blushing — the  whole  thing  is  such 
a  prodigious  and  absolute  farce,  such  a 
miserably  manufiuitured  false  issue,  such 
a  pretense  without  the  slightest  founda- 
tion in  the  world,  and  talked  about  most 
and  denounced  the  loudest  in  States  that 
have  not  and  have  not  had  a  sinffle  Federal 
soldier.  In  New  England  we  have  three 
hundred  and  eighty  soldiers.  Throughout 
the  South  it  does  not  run  quite  seventy  to 
the  million  people.  In  New  En^and  we 
have  absolutely  one  hundred  and  twentjr 
soldiers  to  the  million.  New  England  is 
fiir  more  overrun  to-day  by  the  Federal 
soldier,  immensely  more,  than  the  whole 
South  is.  I  never  heard  anybody  complain 
about  it  in  New  England,  or  express  any 
neat  fear  of  his  liberties  being  endangered 
by  the  presence  of  a  handftil  of  tToo|)s. 

As  I  have  said,  the  tendenev  of  this  talk 
is  to  give  us  a  bad  name  in  Europe.  Re- 
publican institutions  are  looked  upon  there 
witli  jealousy.  Every  misrepresentation, 
every  slander  is  taken  up  and  exaggerated 
and  talked  about  to  our  discredit,  and  the 
democratic  party  of  the  countiy  to-day 
stand  indicted,  and  I  here  indict  them,  for 
public  slander  of  their  country,  creating 
the  impression  in  the  civilized  world  that 
we  are  governed  by  a  ruthless  military 
despotism.  I  wonder  how  amazine  it 
would  be  to  any  man  in  Europe,  familiar 
as  Europeans  are  with  great  armies,  if  he 
were  told  that  over  a  territory  larger  than 
France  and  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Great 


Britain  and  Holland  and  Belrium  and  the 
German  Empire  all  combined,  there  were 
but  eleven  hundred  and  fift^-five  soldiers  i 
That  is  all  this  democratic  nowl,  this  mad 
cry,  this  false  issue,  this  absurd  talk  is 
based  on — the  presence  of  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty-five  soldiers  on  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory^ not  double  the  number  of  the  demo- 
cratic  police  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  not  a 
third  of  the  police  in  the  city  or  New 
York,  not  double  the  democratic  police 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  I  repeat,  the 
number  indicts  them ;  it  stamps  the  whole 
cry  as  without  any  foundation ;  it  derides 
the  issue  as  a  &lse  and  scandalous  and 
partisan  makeshift;. 

What  then  is  the  real  motive  underlying 
this  movement?  Senators  on  that  side, 
democratic  orators  on  the  stnmn  cannot 
make  any  sensible  set  of  men  at  uie  cross- 
roads believe  that  they  are  afraid  of  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers  distributed 
one  to  each  county  in  the  South.  The 
minute  you  state  that,  everybody  sees  Uie 
utter,  palpable  and  laughable  absurdity  of 
it,  and  therelbro  we  must  go  fixrther  and 
find  a  motive  for  all  this  cry.  We  want  to 
find   out,  to  use  a  familiar  and  vulvar 

fhrase,  what  is  "  the  oat  under  the  meal." 
t  is  not  the  troops.  That  is  evident. 
There  are  more  troops  by  fifty  per  cent 
scattered  through  the  Northern  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  -day  than  through  the 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  yet  nobody  in  the  North  speaks  of^it; 
everybody  would  be  laughed  at  for  speak- 
ing of  it;  and  therefore  the  issue,  I  take 
no  risk  in  stating,  I  make  bold  to  declare, 
that  this  issue  on  the  troops,  being  a  fisklse 
one,  being  one  without  roundaHon,  con- 
ceals the  true  issue,  which  is  simply  to  get 
rid  of  the  Federal  presence  at  Federal 
elections,  to  get  rid  of  the  civil  power  of  tke 
United  Staiet  in  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  whole  of  it ;  and  dis- 
guise it  as  you  may  there  is  nothing  else  in 
ft  or  of  it 

You  simoly  want  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 
vision by  the  Federal  Government  of  tiie 
election  of  Representatives  to  Congress 
through  civil  means;  and  therefore  this 
bill  connects  itself  directly  with  another 
bill,  and  you  cannot  discuss  this  military 
bill  without  discussing  a  bill  which  we 
had  before  us  last  winter,  known  as  the 
le^slative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation bill.  I  am  quite  well  aware,  I 
profess  to  be  as  well  aware  as  any  one, 
that  it  is  not  permissible  for  me  to  discuss 
a  bill  that  is  pending  before  the  other 
House.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  pro- 
priety and  parliamentary  rule  forbid  that  I 
should  speak  of  what  is  done  in  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  but  I  know  very  well 
that  1  am  not  forbidden  to  speak  of  that 
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which  is  not  done  in  the  House  of  jR^re- 
sentatives.  I  am  quite  free  to  speak  of  the 
Ihinn  that  are  not  done  there,  and  tiiere- 
forel  am  free  to  declare  that  neither  this 
military  hill  nor  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  hill  ever 
emanated  from  any  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  all ;  they  are  not  the 
work  of  any  committee  of  the  House  of 
RepresentatiyeSy  and,  although  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  is  almosc  evenly 
balanced  in  party  division,  no  solitary  sug- 
gestion has  been  allowed  to  come  from  the 
minority  of  that  House  in  regard  to  the 
shaping  of  these  bills.  Where  do  they 
come  from  ?  We  are  not  left  to  infer :  we 
are  not  even  left  to  the  Yankee  privilege 
of  guessinff,  because  we  know.  Tne  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mb.  Bbck]  obligingly 
told  us — I  have  his  exact  words  here — 
''that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mb.  Thubman]  was  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  democratic 
party  to  see  how  it  was  best  to  present  all 
these  questions  before  us." 

We  are  told,  too,  rather  a  novel  thing, 
that  if  we  do  not  take  these  laws,  we  are 
not  to  have  the  appropriations.  I  believe 
it  has  been  announced  in  both  branches  of 
CJongress,  I  suppose  on  the  authority  of  the 
democratic  caucus,  that  if  we  do  not  take 
these  bills  as  they  are  planned,  we  shall 
not  have  any  of  the  appropriations  that  go 
with  them.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hebefobd]  told  it  to 
us  on  Friday ;  tne  honorable  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Thubman]  told  it  to  us  last 
session ;  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Beck]  told  it  to  us  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  am  not  permitted  to  speak  of 
the  legions  who  tola  us  so  in  the  other 
House.  They  say  all  these  appropriations 
are  to  be  refused— not  merely  the  Army 
appropriation,  for  they  do  not  stop  at  that. 
Look  Tor  a  moment  at  the  legislative  bill 
that  came  from  the  democratic  caucus. 
Here  is  an  appropriation  in  it  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  and 
the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ac.,  ^"$2,800,000:  "  Provided  "—provided 
what? 

That  the  following  sections  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  relating  to  elections — agoing 
on  to  recite  them — be  repealed. 

That  is,  you  will  pass  an  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States  only  on  condition  of  this  re- 
peal. We  offcen  speak  of  this  government 
being  divided  between  three  great  depart- 
ments, the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judiciid — co-ordinate,  in  dependent, 
eaual.  The  legislative,  under  the  control 
01  a  democratic  caucus,  now  stepn  forward 
and  says,  "  We  oflfer  to  the  Executive  this 
bill,  and  if  he  docs  not  sign  it,  we  are  go- 
ing to  starve  the  judiciary."    That  is  car- 


rying the  thinff  a  little  further  than  I  have 
ever  xnown.  We  do  not  merely  propose  to 
starve  the  Executiye  if  h%  will  not  sirii  the 
bill,  but  we  propose  to  stanrethe  jnmdair 
that  has  had  nothing  whalfefyer  to  do  with 
the  question.  That  hss  been  bcMhr 
avowed  on  this  floor ;  that  has  been  boldly 
avowed  in  the  other  House ;  that  haa  bees 
boldly  avowed  in  democratic  papen 
throughout  the  country. 

And^ou  propose  not  merely  to  atsrve 
the  judiciary  but  you  propose  that  you  will 
not  appropriate  a  solitary  dollar  to  tske 
care  of  this  Capitol.  The  men  who  take 
care  of  this  gr^  amount  of  public  prop- 
erty are  provided  for  in  that  bill.  Yon 
say  they  shall  not  have  any  pay  if  tiie 
President  will  not  agree  to  change  the  elee- 
tion  laws.  There  is  the  public  printing 
that  goes  on  for  tiie  enlightenment  of  the 
whole  country  and  for  printing  the  public 
documents  of  every  one  of  the  Iiepart- 
ments.  You  say  they  shall. not  have  a 
dollar  for  public  printing  unless  the  Pres- 
ident agrees  to  repeal  these  laws. 

There  is  the  Congressional  Library  that 
has  become  the  pride  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  for  its  magnificent  growth  and 
extent.  You  say  it  shall  not  have  one  did- 
lar  to  take  care  of  it,  much  less  add  a  new 
book,  unless  the  President  signs  these  billa 
There  is  the  Department  of  State  that  we 
think  tiiroughout  the  history  of  tiie  Gov- 
ernment has  been  a  great  pride  to  this 
country  for  the  ability  with  which  it  has 
conducted  our  foreign  alfidrs;  it  is  also  to 
be  starved.  You  say  we  ahall  not  have 
any  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  not  a 
dollar  shall  be  appropriate  therefw  unless 
the  President  signs  these  bills.  There  is 
the  Light-House  Board  that  providee  for 
the  beacons  and  the  warnings  on  seventeen 
thousand  miles  of  sea  and  gulf  and  lake 
coast 

You  say  those  lights  shall  all  go  oot 
and  not  a  dollar  shall  be  appropriated  for 
the  board  if  the  President  does  not  tan 
these  bills.  There  are  the  mints  of  £e 
United  States  at  Philadelphia,  New  Or- 
leans, Denver,  San  Francisco,  coining  sD- 
ver  and  coining  gold — not  a  dollar  shall  be 
appropriated  for  them  if  the  President  does 
not  sign  these  bills.  There  is  the  Patent 
Office,  the  patents  issned  which  embody 
the  invention  of  the  country — not  a  dollw 
for  them.  The  Pension  Bureau  shall  cease 
its  operations  unless  these  bills  are  s^ned 
and  patriotic  soldiers  may  starve.  The 
Agricultural  Bureau,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, every  one  of  the  great  exeenttve 
functions  of  the  Government  is  threatened, 
taken  by  the  throat,  highwayman-s^le, 
collared  on  the  highway,  commanded  te 
stand  and  deliver  in  the  name  of  the  dem- 
ocratic connressidnal  caucus.  That  is  what 
it  is ;  simply  that.  No  committee  of  this 
Congress  in  either  branch  has  ever  reoom- 
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mended  that  legblation — ^not  one.  Simply 
a  democratic  caucus  has  done  it. 

Of  ooune  this  i»  new.  We  are  learning 
something  everyday.  I  think  you  may 
search  the  records  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  in  yain ;  it  will  take  some  one  much 
more  industrious  in  that  search  than  I 
have  ever  been,  and  much  more  observant 
than  I  have  ever  been,  to  find  any  possible 
X>arallel  or  any  possible  sun^tion  in  our 
]>aBt  history  of  an^  such  tniiu^.  Most  of 
the  Senators  who  sit  in  this  Chamber  can 
remember  some  vetoes  by  Presidents  that 
shook  this  country  to  its  centre  with  ex- 
citement. The  veto  of  the  national-bank 
bill  by  Jackson  in  1832,  remembered  by 
the  oldest  in  this  Chamber ;  the  veto  of  the 
national-bank  bill  in  1841  bv  Tyler,  re- 
membered by  those  not  the  oldest,  shook 
this  country  with  a  political  excitement 
which  up  to  that  time  nad  scarcely  a  paral- 
lel ;  and  it  was  believed,  whether  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  is  no  matter,  it  was  believed 
by  those  who  advocated  those  financial 
measures  at  the  time,  that  they  were  of 
the  very  last  importance  to  the  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Union. 
That  was  believed  by  the  great  and  shin- 
ing lights  of  that  daj.  It  was  believed  by 
that  man  of  impenal  character  and  im- 
perious will,  the  great  Senator  firom  Ken- 
tacky«  It  was  l^lieved  bv  Mr.  Webster, 
the  greatest  of  New  England  Senators. 
When  Jackson  vetoed  the  one  or  Tyler  ve- 
toed the  other,  did  you  ever  hear  a  sug- 
gestion that  those  bank  charters  should  be 
put  on  appropriation  bills  or  that  there 
should  not  be  a  dollar  to  run  the  (Govern- 
ment until  they  were  signed  ?  So  fiur  from 
it  that,  in  1841,  when  temper  was  at  its 
height ;  when  the  whig  party,  in  addition 
to  losing  their  great  measure^  lost  it  under 
the  stinff  and  the  irritation  of  what  they 
believed  was  a  desertion  by  the  President 
whom  they  had  chosen ;  and  when  Mr. 
Clay,  goaded  by  all  these  considerations, 
rose  to  debate  the  question  in  the  Senate, 
he  repelled  the  suggestion  of  William  C. 
Bives,  of  Virginia,  who  attempted  to  make 
upon  him  the  point  that  he  had  indulged 
in  some  threat  involving  the  independence 
of  the  Executive.  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  his 
full  height  and  thus  responded : 

''I  said  nothing  whatever  of  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President  to  con- 
form his  juogment  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentativesy 
although  the  Senator  ar^pea  as  if  I  had. 
and  persevered  in  so  arguiuff  after  repeated 
oorrection.  I  said  no  such  tiling.  I  know 
and  I  respect  the  perfect  independence  of 
each  department  acting  within  its  proper 
sphere,  of  the  other  departments." 

A  leading  democrat,  an  eloquent  man,  a 
man  who  has  courage  aad  frankness  and 
many  good  qualities,  has  boasted  publicly 
that  the  democracy  are  in  power  for  the 


first  time  in  eighteen  jears,  and  they  do 
not  intend  to  stop  until  they  have  wiped 
out  every  vestige  of  every  war  measure. 
Well,  **  forewarned  is  forearmed,"  and  you 
begin  appropriately  on  a  measure  that  has 
the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
think  the  picture  is  a  striking  one  when 
you  hear  these  words  from  a  man  who  was 
then  in  arms  against  the  (Government  of 
the  United  States,  doing  his  best  to  destroy 
it,  exerting  every  power  ^ven  him  in  a 
bloody  and  terrible  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  and  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  marching  at  the 
same  time  to  his  martyrdom  in  it«  defense ! 
Strange  times  have  iallen  upon  us  that 
those  of  us  who  had  the  great  honor  to  be 
associated  iii  higher  or  lower  degree  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  administration  of  the 
Grovemment  should  live  to  hear  men  in 
public  life  and  on  the  floors  of  Congress, 
fresh  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  rebellion, 
threatening  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  democratic  party,  in  power  for 
the  first  time  in  eighteen  years,  proposes 
not  to  stay  its  hand  until  every  vestige  of 
the  war  measures  has  been  wiped  out  I 
the  late  vice-president  of  the  confederacy 
boasted — ^perhaps  I  had  better  say  stated 
— ^that  for  sixty  out  of  the  seventy-two 
years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion, from  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  South,  though  in  a  minority, 
had  by  combining  with  what  he  termea 
the  anti-centralistB  in  the  North  ruled  the 
country ;  and  in  1866  the  same  gentleman 
indicated  in  a  speech,  I  think  before  the 
Legislature  of  Greoigiaj  that  by  a  return  to 
Congress  the  South  might  repeat  the  ex- 

r^riment  with  the  same  successful  result, 
read  tiiat  speech  at  the  time ;  but  I  little 
thought  I  should  live  to  see  so  near  a  ful- 
fillment of  its  prediction.  I  see  here  to- 
day two  great  measures  emanating,  as  I 
have  said,  not  from  a  committee  of  either 
House,  but  from  a  democratic  caucus  in 
which  the  South  has  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, two-thirds  in  the  House,  and  out  of 
forty-two  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
this  Chamber  professing  the  democratic 
fiuth  thirty  are  firom  the  South — ^twenty- 
three,  a  positive  and  pronounced  majority, 
having  tnemselves  been  participants  in  the 
war  against  the  Union  either  in  military 
or  civil  station.  So  that  as  a  matter  of 
facty  plainly  dedncible  from  counting  your 
fingers,  the  legislation  of  this  country  to- 
day, shaped  and  fashioned  in  a  democratic 
caucus  where  the  confederates  of  the  South 
'hold  the  minority,  is  the  realisation  of  Mr. 
Stephbkb'  prophecy.  And  very  mpro- 
priately  the  House  under  that  control  and 
the  Senate  under  that  control,  embodying 
thus  the  entire  le^lative  powers  of  the 
Qovemment,  deriving  its  political  strength 
from  the  South,  ele^ed  from  the  South, 
1  say  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
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at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  Qoyernment,  elected  as  h<>  was  from 
the  North— elected  hj  the  whole  people, 
but  elected  as  a  Northern  man ;  electea  on 
Republican  principles,  elected  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  party  that  controls  both  branches 
of  Congress  to-day — ^they  naturally  say. 
"  You  shall  not  exercise  your  constitutional 
power  to  veto  a  bill." 

Some  ^ntleman  may  rise  and  say,  "  Do 
you*  call  it  revolution  to  put  an  amendment 
on  an  appropriation  bill  r'  Of  oourse  not. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  amendments 
put  on  appropriation  bills,  some  mischie- 
vous and  some  harmless ;  out  I  call  it  the 
audacity  of  revolution  for  any  Senator  or 
Representative^  or  any  caucus  of  Senators 
or  Kepresentatives,  to  get  together  and  say. 
"  We  will  have  this  legislation  or  we  will 
stop  the  great  departments  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,"  That  is  revolutionary.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  amount  to  revolution;  my 
opinion  is  it  will  not  I  think  that  is  a 
revolution  that  will  not  go  around ;  I  think 
that  is  a  revolution  which  will  not  revolve : 
I  think  that  is  a  revolution  whose  wheel 
will  not  turn ;  but  it  is  a  revolution  if  per- 
sisted in,  and  if  not  persisted  in,  it  must  be 
backed  out  from  with  ignominy.  The  de- 
mocratic party  in  Congress  have  put  them- 
selves exactly  in  this  position  to-day.  that 
if  they  go  forward  in  the  announced  pro- 
gramme, they  march  to  revolution.  I 
think  they  will,  in  the  end,  go  back  in  an 
ignominious  retreat.  That  is  my  judg- 
ment 

The  extent  to  which  they  control  the 
legislation  of  the  country  is  worth  pointing 
out  In  round  numbers,  the  Southern 
]>eople  are  about  one-thira  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Union.  I  am  not  permitted  to 
speak  of  the  organization  of  me  House  of 
Representatives,  but  I  can  refer  to  that  of 
the  last  House.  In  the  last  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, of  the  forty-two  standing 
committees  tne  South  had  twenty-five.  I 
am  not  blaming  the  honorable  Speaker  for 
it.  He  was  h^ged  in  by  partisan  forces, 
and  could  not  avoid  it  In  this  very  Se- 
nate, out  of  thirty-four  standing  commit- 
tees the  South  has  twenty-two.  I  am  not 
calling  these  things  up  just  now  in  re- 
proach ;  I  am  onlv  showing  what  an  admi- 
rable prophet  the  late  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  was,  and  how  en- 
tirely true  all  his  words  have  been,  and 
how  he  has  lived  to  see  them  realized. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know,  Mr.  President, 
least  of  all  Senators  on  this  Door,  certainly 
as  little  as  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  do  I 
profess  to  know,  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  do  when  these  bills  are 
presented  to  him,  as  I  suppose  in  due 
conrae  of  time  they  will  be.  I  certainly 
should  never  speak  a  solitary  word  of  dis- 
respect of  the  gentleman  holding  that  ex- 
alted position,  and  I  hope  I  should  not 


speak  a  word  unbefitting  the  dimity  of  the 
office  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
But  as  there  has  been  speculation  here  and 
there  on  both  sides  as  to  what  he  would 
do,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dead  heroes  of 
the  Union  would  rise  from  their  graves  if 
he  should  consent  to  be  intimidated  and 
outraged  in  his  proper  constitutional  pow- 
ers  by  threats  lixe  these. 

All  the  war  measures  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln are  to  be  wiped  out,  say  leading  demo* 
cratsi  The  Bourbons  of  France  bused 
themselves,  I  believe,  after  the  restoration, 
in  removing  every  trace  of  Napoleon's 
power  and  grandeur,  even  chisefing  the 
"N"  frt)m  public  monuments  raised  to 

Eerpetuate  his  glory ;  but  the  dead  man's 
and  from  Saint  Helena  reached  out  and 
destroyed  them  in  their  piide  and  in  their 
folly.  And  I  tell  the  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  this  Chamber, — I  tell  the  demo- 
cratic party  North  and  South — South  in 
the  lead  and  North  following, — ^that,  tiie 
slow,  unmoving  finger  of  scorn,  from  the 
tomb  of  the  martyred  President  on  the 
prairies  of  Illinois,  will  wi&er  and  destroy 
them.  Though  dc^  he  spedceth.  [Great 
applause  in  tne  galleries.! 

The  presiding  officer,  (Mr.  Aitthohy  in 
the  chair.)  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will 
preserve  order  in  the  galleries  and  arrest 
persons  manifesting  approbation  or  dis^K 
probation. 

Mr.  Blaine.  When  you  present  these 
bills  with  these  threats  to  the  livin?  Presi- 
dent, who  bore  the  commission  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  served  with  honor  in  the 
Army  of  the  Union,  which  Lincoln  re- 
store and  preserved,  I  can  think  only  of 
one  appropriate  response  horn  his  lips  or 
his  pen.  He  should  say  to  you  with  all 
the  scorn  befitting  his  station : 

Is  thj  wiTMit  »4og  that  ba  flhoald  do  thli  tUncf 


SpeeeK  of  Roaeoe  Conlrlt»y* 

Oh  Ou  Extra  BeagUm  of  1919.  What  UTeadm  mtd  wim 
U  Meam.    In  (k*  BmaU  o/Ute  Vmit^d  SEoIm.  April  U,Vlt9. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideiatioB 
the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  1)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Amw  for  the 
fiscal  year  endmg  June  30, 1880,  and  for 
other  purposes — 

Mr.  CONKLING  said : 

Mr.  Pbesident  :  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  amount  of  nationu  taxes  paid  in- 
to the  Treasury  was  $284,831^461,77.  Of 
this  sum  one  hundred  and  thirty  million 
and  a  fraction  was  collected  under  tarifilaws 
as  duties  on  imported  merchandise^  and  one 
hundred  and  four  million  and  a  fraction  as 
tax  on  American  productiona.  Of  ihk 
total  of  $235,000,000  in  round  numbeia, 
twenty-seven  States  which  adhered  to  the 
Union  during  the  recent  war  paid  $221,- 
204,268,88.    The  residue  came  from  efevea 
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Btateb.  I  will  read  their  names :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina,Tenne8see.  Texas,  Virginia.  These  elev- 
en States  paid  $13,627,192.89.  Of  this  sum 
more  than  six  million  and  a  half  came 
from  the  tobacco  of  Virginia.  Deducting 
the  amount  of  the  tobacco-tax  in  Virginia, 
the  eleven  States  enumerated  paid  $7,125,- 
462,60  of  the  revenues  and  supplies  of  the 
Bepublic. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Will  the  Senator 
fit>m  New  York  allow  me  to  ask  him  a 
question? 

Mr.  OoNKLiNO.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
that  two  of  us  are  needed  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  figures  I  wilL 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Two  no  doubt  can 
make  it  better. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia? 

Mr.  CoKKLiNa.  After  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
tne  statement  needs  his  aid,  I  cannot 
decline. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Geor^a.  I  will  not  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  if  it  is  disagreeable  to 
him,  I  assure  him.  I  ask  if  in  the  compu- 
tation he  has  made  of  the  amount  paid  he 
does  not  ascribe  to  the  States  that  adhered 
to  the  Union,  to  use  his  language,  all 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Having  heard  the 
Senator  so  far,  I  must  ask  him  to  desist 

The  Presidhtg  Officer.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  declines  to  yield  farther. 

Mr.  OoNKLiNG.  I  have  stated  certain 
figures  as  they  appear  in  the  published 
oficial  accounts :  tne  Senator  seems  about 
to  challenge  the  process  or  system  by  which 
the  accounts  are  made  up.  I  cannot  give 
way  for  this,  and  must  oeg  him  to  allow 
me  to  proceed  with  observations  which  I 
fear  to  prolong  lest  they  become  too  weari- 
some to  the  Senate. 

The  laws  exacting  these  few  millions 
from  eleven  States,  and  these  hundreds  of 
n^lions  from  twenty-seven  States,  origi- 
nated, as  the  Constitution  requires  all  bills 
for  raising  revenue  to  originate,  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives.  They  are  not 
reeent  laws.  They  have  been  approved 
and  affirmed  by  succeeding  Congresses.  The 
last  House  of  Kepresentatives  and  its  pre- 
decessor  approved  them,  and  both  these 
Houses  were  ruled  by  a  democratic  Speak- 
er, by  democratic  committees,  and  by  c 
democratic  majority.  Both  Senate  and 
House  are  democratic  now,  and  we  hear  of 
no  purpose  to  repeal  or  suspend  existing 
revenue  laws.  They  are  to  remain  in  fhfi 
force.  They  will  continue  to  operate  and 
to  take  tribute  of  the  people.  If  the  sum 
th^  exact  this  year  and  next  vear,  shall 
be  less  than  last  year,  it  will  oe  only  or 
chiefly  because  recent  legislation  favoring 
southern  and  tobacco-growing  regions  has 
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dismissed  twelve  or  fourteen  million  of 
annual  tax  on  tobacco. 

This  vast  revenue  is  raised  and  to  be 
jraised  for  three  uses.  It  is  supplied  in 
time  of  severe  depression  add  distress,  to 
pay  debt  inflicted  by  rebellion ;  to  pay  pen- 
sions to  widows,  orphans,  and  cripples 
made  by  rebellion ;  and  to  maintain  the 
Government  and  enforce  the  laws  pre- 
served at  inestimable  cost  of  life  and 
treasure. 

It  can  be  devoted  to  its  uses  in  only  one 
mode.  Once  in  the  Treasury,  it  must  re- 
main there  useless  until  appropriated  by 
act  of  Congress.  The  Constitution  so  or- 
dains. To  collect  it,  and  then  defeat  or 
prevent  its  object  or  use,  would  be  recreant 
and  abominable  oppression. 

The  Constitution  leaves  no  discretion 
to  Congress  whether  needful  appropria- 
tions shall  be  made.  Discretion  to  as- 
certain and  determine  amounts  needful,  is 
committed  to  Congress,  but  the  appropria- 
tion of  whatever  is  needful  after  the 
amount  has  been  ascertained,  is  command- 
ed positively  and  absolutely.  When,  for 
example^  the  Constitution  declares  that 
the  Iresident  and  the  judges  at  stated  pe- 
riods shall  receive  compensation  fixed  oy 
law,  the  duty  to  make  the  appropriations 
is  plam  and  peremptory ;  to  re&se  to  make 
them,  is  disooedience  of  the  Constitution, 
and  treasonable.  So,  when  it  is  declared 
that  Congress  shall  have  power' to  provide 
money  to  pay  debts,  and  for  the  common 
defense  and  the  general  welfare,  the  plain 
meaning  is  that  Congress  shall  do  these 
things,  and  a  refusal  to  do  them  is  revolu- 
tionary, and  subversive  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  refusal  less  flagrant  would  be  im- 
peachable in  the  case  of  every  oflicer  and 
department  of  the  Government  within  the 
reach  of  impeachment.  Were  the  Presi- 
dent to  refuse  to  do  any  act  enjoined  on 
him  by  the  Constitution,  he  would  be  im- 
peachable,  and  ought  to  be  convicted  and 
removed  from  office  as  a  convict.  Should 
the  judges,  one,  or  some,  or  all  of  theiiL,  re- 
f\ise  to  perform  any  duty  which  the  Con- 
stitution commits  to  the  judicial  branch, 
the  refhsal  would  be  plainlv  impeachable. 

Congress  is  not  amenable  to  impeach- 
ment Congressional  majorities  are  tri- 
able at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  in 
no  other  human  forum.  Could  Congress 
be  dissolved  instantlv  here  as  in  England, 
could  Senators  and  Representatives  be 
driven  instantly  fit>m  their  seats  bv  popu- 
lar disapproval,  were  they  amenable  pres- 
ently somewhere,  there  would  be  more  of 
bravery,  if  not  less  of  guilt,  in  a  disregard 
of  sworn  obligation.  Legislators  are  bound 
chiefly  by  their  honor  and  their  oaths ;  and 
the  verv  impunity  and  exemption  the^  en* 
joy  exalts  and  measures  their  obligations, 
and  the  crime  and  odium  of  violating 
them.    Because  of  the  fixed  tenure  by 
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which  the  members  of  each  House  hold 
their  places  and  their  tmsts,  irreparable 
harm  may  come  of  their  acts  ana  omis- 
sions^ before  they  can  be  visited  with  even 
political  def<&t,  and  before  the  wrons 
the^  do  can  be  undone.  A  congressionu 
maiority  is  absolutely  safe  during  its  term, 
ana  those  who  suffered  such  impunity  to 
exist  in  the  frame  of  our  Government, 
must  have  relied  on  the  enormity  ana 
turpitude  of  the  act  to  deter  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  and  the  representa- 
tives of  States  from  betrajring  a  trust  so 
exalted  and  so  sacred  as  their  offices  imply. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  escape  my  at- 
tention, as  it  must  occur  to  those  around 
me,  that  in  ordinary  times  obvious  apho- 
risms, I  might  say  truisms  like  these  would 
be  n^less,  if  not  out  of  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The^  are  pertinent  now  because 
of  an  occasion  without  example  in  Ameri- 
can history.  I  know  of  no  similar  instance 
in  British*  history.  Could  one  be  found, 
it  would  only  mark  the  difference  between 
an  hereditary  monarchy  without  a  written 
constitution,  and  a  free  republic  with  a 
written  charter  plainly  defining  from  the 
beginning  the  powers,  the  rights,  and  the 
duties  of  every  department  of  the  Qovem- 
ment.  The  nearest  approaches  in  English 
experience  to  the  transactions  which  now 
menace  this  countrv,  only  gild  with  broad 
light  the  wisdom  of  those  who  established 
a  system  to  exempt  America  forever  from 
the  struggles  between  kingcraft  and  lib- 
erty, between  aristocratic  pretensions  and 
human  riehts.  which  in  succeeding  centu- 
ries had  checkered  and .  begrimed  the  an- 
nals of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  to  trans- 
plant, but  to  leave  behind  and  shut  out 
the  usurpations  and  prerogatives  of  kinj^, 
nobles,  and  gentry,  and  the  rude  and  vio- 
lent resorts  which,  with  varying  and  only 
partial  success^  had  been  matched  against 
them,  that  wise  and  fru*-seeing  men  of 
many  nationalities  came  to  these  shores 
and  founded  "  a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.''  Such 
boisterous  conflicts  as  the  Old  World  had 
witnessed  between  subjects  and  rulers — 
between  privilege  and  right  were  the 
warnings  which  our  frithers  needed,  the 
dangers  which  they  shunned,  the  evils 
which  the^r  avertecL  the  disasters  which 
they  made  impossible  so  long  as  their  pos- 
terity should  cherish  their  inheritance. 

Until  now  no  madness  of  party,  no  au- 
dacity or  desperation  of  sinister,  sectional, 
or  partisan  design,  has  ever  ventured  on 
such  an  attempt  as  has  recently  come  to 
pass  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
proceeding  I  mean  to  characterize,  if  mis- 
understood anywhere,  is  misunderstood 
here.  One  listening  to  addresses  delivered 
to  the  Senate  during  this  debate,  as  it  is 
called,  must  think  that  the  majority  is 
arraigned,    certainly  tiiat  the  miyority 


wishes  to  seem  and  is  determined  to 
arraigned,  merely  for  insisting  that  pro- 
visions appropriating  money  to  ke^  tfas 
Government  alive,  and  i>roviBions  DOt  in 
themselves  improper  relating  to  other  mat- 
ters, may  be  united  in  the  same  bill.  Wila 
somewhat  of  monotonous  and  ostentatiooi 
iteration  we  have  been  asked  whether  ixh 
corporatinff  general  le^lation  in  appro- 
priation bills  is  revolution,  or  revolution* 
ary?  No  one  in  my  hearing  has  ever  so 
contended. 

Each  House  is  empowered  by  the  Oon- 
stitution  to  make  rules  govemiiig  the 
modes  of  its  own  procedure.  The  rules 
permitting,  I  know  of  nothing  except  Con- 
venience, common  sense,  and  the  dan^ 
of  lojg-rolling  combinations,  which  forbub 
putting  all  the  appropriations  into  one 
bill,  and  in  the  same  bill,  all  the  revenue 
laws,  a  provision  admitting  a  State  into 
the  Union,  another  paying  a  pension  to  a 
widow,  another  changing  the  name  of  a 
steamboat  The  votes  and  the  executive 
approval  which  would  make  one  of  these 
provisions  a  law,  would  make  them  all  a 
law.  The  proceeding  would  be  outland- 
ish, but  it  would  not  violate  the  Constita- 
tion. 

A  Senator  might  vote  against  such  a 
huddle  of  incongruities,  although  separate- 
ly he  would  approve  each  one  of  them.  U, 
however,  they  passed  both  Houses  in  a 
bunch,  and  t£e  Executive  found  no  objec- 
tion to  any  feature  of  the  bill  on  its  m^its, 
and  the  only  criticism  should  be  that  it 
would  have  been  better  legislative  practioe 
to  divide  it  into  separate  enactments,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  on  what  ground  a  veto 
could  stand. 

The  assault  which  has  been  made  on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
on  the  Constitution  itself,  would  not  be 
leas  flagrant  if  separate  bills  had  been  re- 
sorted to  as  the  weapons  of  attack.  Sup- 
pose in  a  separate  bill,  the  majority  had,  m 
advance  oi  the  appropriations,  repealed 
the  national -bank  act  and  the  resumption 
act,  and  had  declared  that  unless  the  Exe- 
cutive surrendered  his  convictions  and 
yielded  up  his  approval  of  the  repeaUng 
act,  no  appropriations  should  be  made; 
would  the  separation  of  the  bills  have  pal- 
liated or  condoned  the  revolutionary  pur- 
pose? In  the  absence  of  an  avowal  that 
appropriations  were  to  be  finally  withheld, 
or  that  appropriations  were  to  be  made  to 
hinge  upon  the  approval  or  veto  of  some- 
thing elscL  a  resort  to  separate  bills  might 
have  cloaked  and  secreted  for  a  time  the 
real  meaning  of  the  iTansaction.  In  that 
respect  it  would  have  been  wise  and  artful 
to  resort  to  separate  bills  on  this  occasion; 
and  I  speak,  I  think,  in  the  hearing  of  at 
least  one  democratic  Senator  who  aid  not 
overlook  in  advance  the  sagsession  now 
made.    But  when  it  was  deSured,  or  in- 
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tended,  that  unless  another  species  of  le- 
gislation lA  agreed  to,  the  money  of  tiie 
people,  paid  for  that  purpose,  shall  not  be 
usea  to  maintain  their  Government  and  to 
enforce  the  laws — ^when  it  is  desired  that 
the  Government  shall  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  shall  stop  unless  private  charity 
or  public  succor  comes  to  its  relief,  the 
threat  is  revolutionary,  and  its  execution 
is  treasonable. 

In  the  case  before  us,  thedesiKUto  make 
appropriations  hinge  and  depend  upon  the 
destruction  of  certain  laws  is  plain  on  the 
fkce  of  the  bills  before  us, — ^the  bill  now 
peqding,  and  another  one  on  our  tables. 
The  same  design  was  plain  on  the  face  of  the 
bills  sent  us  at  the  last  session.  The  very 
fact  that  the  sections  uncovering  the  ballot- 
box  to  violence  and  fraud,  are  not,  and  never 
have  been  separately  presented,  but  are 
thrust  into  appropriation  bills,  discloses  and 
proves  a  belief,  if  not  a  knowledge,  that  in 
a  separate  bill  the  Executive  would  not 
approve  them.  Moreover  both  Houses 
have  rung  with  the  assertion  that  the  Exe- 
cutive would  not  approve  in  a  separate 
measure  the  overthrow  of  existing  safe- 
guards of  the  ballot-box,  and  that  should 
he  refuse  to  give  his  approval  to  appropri- 
ations and  an  overthrow  of  those  safeguards 
linked  together,  no  appropriations  should 
be  made. 

The  plot  and  the  purpose  then,  is  by 
duress  to  compel  the  Executive  to  give  up 
his  convictions,  his  duty,  and  his  oath,  as 
the  price  to  be  paid  a  political  party  for 
allowing  the  GJovemment  to  live  I  Whether 
the  bills  be  united  or  divided,  is  mere 
method  and  form.  The  substance  in  either 
form  is  the  same,  and  the  plot  if  persisted 
in  will  bury  its  aiders  and  abettors  in  op- 
probrium, and  will  leave  a  buoy  on  the 
sea  of  tim;  warning  political  mariners  to 
keep  aloof  from  a  treacherous  channel  in 
which  a  political  party  foundered  and 
went  down. 

The  size  of  the  Army  and  its  par,  have 
both  been  exactly  fixed  by  law — ^by  law 
enacted  by  a  democratic  House,  and  ap- 
proved by  a  second  democratic  House. 
It  has  been  decided  and  voted  that  the 
coast  defenses  and  the  Indian  and  fron- 
tier service,  reauire  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers;  and  tne  appropriations  needed 
for  provision  and  pay  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  a  farthing.  Nothing  remains  to 
be  done,  but  to  give  formal  sanction  and 
warrant  for  the  use  of  the  money  from 
time  to  time.  This  was  all  true  at  the 
last  session.  But  a  democratic  House,  or 
more  justly  speaking  the  democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  House  reflised  to  give  its 
sanction,  refhsed  to  allow  the  people's 
iftorey.  'x>  rea*  .*i  the  use  for  which  the 
people  paid  1:  unless  certain  long-stand- 
mglaws  were  repealed.  When  the  Senate 
Toted  against  vHe  repeal,  we  were  bluntly 


told^that  unless  that  vote  was  reversed, 
unless  the  Senate  and  the  Executive  woula 
accept  the  bills,  repeiding  clauses  and  all, 
the  session  should  die,  no  appropriations 
should  be  made,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
GK>vemment  should  stop.  The  threat  was 
executed :  the  session  old  die,  and  every 
branch  or  the  Government  was  left  with- 
out the  power  to  execute  its  duties  after 
the  dOth  of  next  June. 

We  were  further  told  that  when  the 
extra  session,  thus  to  be  brought  about^ 
should  convene,  the  democrats  would  rule 
both  Houses,  that  the  majority  would 
again  insist  on  its  terms,  and  that  then  un- 
less the  Executive  submitted  to  become 
an  accomplice  in  the  design  to  fliuff  down 
the  bfuriers  that  block  the  way  to  the  bal- 
lot-box against  fraud  and  force,  appropria- 
tions would  again  be  refused,  and  agam 
the  session  should  die  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment paralyzed.  The  extra  session  has 
convened;  uie democrats  have  indeed  the 
power  in  both  Houses,  and  thus  far  the 
war  and  the  caucus  have  come  up  to  the 
manifesto.  So  frur  the  exploit  has  been 
easy.  The  time  of  trial  is  to  come ;  the 
issue  has  been  made,  and  of  its  ignomini- 
ous failure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  the 
Executive  shall  plant  itself  on  constitu- 
tional right  and  auty,  and  stand  firm.  The 
actors  in  this  scheme  have  managed  them- 
selves and  their  party  into  a  predicament, 
and  unless  the  President  lets  tnem  out  they 
will  and  the^  must  back  out.  [Laugh- 
ter, and  manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

Should  the  Executive  interpose  the  con- 
stitutional shield  against  tne  political 
enormities  of  the  proposed  bills,  and  then 
should  the  majority  carr^  out  the  threat  to 
desert  their  posts  by  ac^onmment  without 
making  the  needed  appropriations,  I  hope 
and  trust  they  will  be  called  back  instanUy 
and  called  back  as  oft^i  as  need  be  until 
they  relinquish  a  monstrous  pretension 
ana  abandon  a  treasonable  position. 

The  Army  bill  now  pending,  is  not>  in 
its  political  features,  the  bill  tendered  us 
at  tne  la8t.8ession  a  few  days  ago ;  it  is  not 
the  same  bill  then  insisted  on  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  majority.  The  bill  as  it 
comes  to  us  now,  condemns  its  predecessor 
as  crude  and  objectionable.  It  was  found 
to  need  alteration.  It  did  need  altera- 
tion badly,  and  those  who  lately  insisted 
on  it  as  it  was,  insist  on  it  now  as  it  then 
was  not  A  grave  proviso  has  been  added 
to  saye  the  right  of  the  President  to  aid  a 
State  gasping  in  the  throes  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  and  calling  for  help.  As  the  pro- 
vision stood  when  wrust  ni>on  us  first  and 
last  at  the  recent  session,  it  would  have 
punished  as  a  felon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  General  of  the  Army, 
and  others,  for  attempting  to  obey  the  Con- 
•titation  or  the  United  States  and  two  an- 
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cient  acts  of  Congress,  one  of  them  signed 
by  George  Washin^n.  Shorn  of  this  ab- 
surdity, the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  should  it 
become  a  law,  will  be  the  first  enactment 
of  its  kind  that  ever  found  its  way  into  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States.  A  century, 
with  all  its  activities  and  party  strifes, 
with  all  its  passionate  discords,  with  all  its 
expedients  for  party  advantage,  with  all 
its  wisdom  and  its  folly,  with  all  its  pa- 
triotism and  its  treason,  has  never  till  now 
Sroduced  a  congressional  majority  which 
eemed  such  a  statute  fit  to  be  enacted. 

Let  me  state  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  under  guise  of  enlarging 
liberty  on  election  dav — ^that  day  of  aays 
when  order,  peace,  an^  securi^  for  all,  as 
well  as  liberfy,  should  reign.  The  amend- 
ments declare  in  plain  legal  effect  that,  no 
matter  what  the  exigency  may  be,  no  mat- 
ter what  violence  or  carnage  may  run  riot 
and  trample  down  right  and  life,  no  matter 
what  mob  brutality  may  become  master,  if 
the  day  be  election  day,  any  oflicer  or  per- 
son, civil,  military,  or  naval,  from  the 
President  down,  who  attempts  to  interfere, 
to  prevent  or  quell  violence  by  the  aid  of 
national  soldiers,  or  armed  men  not  sol- 
diers, shall  be  punished,  and  may  be  fined 
$5,000  and  imprisoned  for  five  years.  This 
is  the  law  we  are  required  to  set  up.  Yes, 
not  only  to  leave  murderous  rufiianism  un- 
touched, but  to  invite  it  into  action  by  as- 
surances of  safety  in  advance. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  all  the  thugs 
and  shoulder-hitters  and  repeaters,  all  the 
carriers  of  slung-shot,  dirks,  and  blud- 
gpeons,  all  the  fraternity  of  the  bucket- 
snops,  the  rat-pits,  the  hells  and  the 
slums,  all  the  graduates  of  the  nurseries 
of  modern  so-called  democracy,  [laughter ;] 
all  those  who  employ  and  incite  them,  from 
King's  Bridge  to  the  Battery,  are  to  be  told 
in  aavance  that  on  the  day  when  the  mil- 
lion people  around  them  choose  their 
members  of  the  National  Legislature,  no 
matter  what  God-daring  or  man-hurting 
enormities  they  may  commit,  no  matter 
what  they  do,  nothing  that  they  can  do 
will  meet  with  the  slightest  resistance 
from  any  national  soldier  or  armed  man 
clothed  with  national  authority. 

Another  bill,  already  on  our  tables, 
strikes  down  even  police  officers  armed, 
or  unarmed,  of  the  United  States. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  Louisiana,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  the  other  States  where  the 
colored  citizens  are  counted  to  swell  the 
representation  in  Congress,  and  then  robbed 
of  their  ballots  and  dismissed  firom  the 
political  sun — ^in  all  such  States,  every 
rifle  club,  and  white  league,  and  mur- 
derous band,  and  every  tissue  ballot-box 
stuffer,  night-rider,  and  law-breaker  is  to 
be  told  that  they  may  turn  national  elec- 
tions into  a  bloody  mrce,  that  they  may 
choke  the  whole  proceeding  with  force 


and  fraud,  and  blood,  and  that  the  na- 
tion shall  not  confront  them  with  one 
armed  man.  State  troops,  whether  under 
the  name  of  rifle  clubs  or  white  leagues,  or 
any  other,  armed  with  the  muskets  of  the 
United  States,  may  cc^titate  the  mob,  may 
incite  the  mob,  but  the  national  arm  is  to 
be  tied  and  palsied. 

I  repeat  such  an  act  of  Congreas  has 
never  yet  existed.  If  there  ever  was  a 
time  wnen  such  an  act  could  safely  and 
fitly  stand  upon  the  statute-book,  that  time 
is  not  now,  and  is  not  likely  to  arrive  in 
the  near  future.  Until  rebellion  raised  its 
iron  hand,  all  parties  and  all  sections  had 
been  content  to  leave  where  the  Cons^tu- 
tion  left  it  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  b« 
faithfully  executed. 

The  Constitution  has  in  this  regard  three 
plain  commands: 

The  President  "  shall  take  care  that  th« 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.'' 

Again,  "The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navyol 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  when  called  into  the  actnal 
service  of  the  United  States." 

''The  actual  service  of  the  United 
States"  some  man  may  say  means  war 
merely,  service  in  time  of  war.  Let  me  read 
a^ain,  "  Congress  shall  have  ]>ower  to  pro- 
vide for  calUng  forth  the  militia."  Tor 
what?  First  of  all,  ''to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union." 

Yes,  Conmss  shall  have  power  "  to  pro* 
vide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union."  Speakins  to  law- 
yers, I  venture  to  emphasize  tne  word 
^'  execute."  It  is  a  term  of  art;  it  has  a 
long-defined  meaning.  The  act  of  1795, 
re-enacted  since,  emphasized  these  consti- 
tutional provisions. 

The  election  law  came  in  to  correct 
abuses  which  reached  their  climax  in  1868 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  that  year  in 
the  State  of  New  York  the  republican 
candidate  for  governor  was  elected;  the 
democratic  candidate  was  counted  in. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  were  fraudu- 
lently seated*  The  election  was  a  barba- 
rous burlesque.  Many  thousand  forged 
naturalization  papers  were  issued;  some  of 
them  were  white  and  some  were  coffee-col- 
ored. The  same  witnesses  purported  to 
attest  hundreds  and  thousanos  oi  natural- 
ization affidavits,  and  the  stupendous 
fraud  of  the  whole  thing  was  and  is  an 
open  secret.  Some  of  these  natundization 
papers  were  sent  to  other  States.  So  plen- 
ty were  they,  that  some  of  them  were  seat 
to  Germany,  and  Gtonans  who  had  never 
left  their  country  claimed  exemption  from 
the  German  draft  for  soldiers  in  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian war,  because  thc^  were  naln- 
raUzed  American  citizens  I  [l4iughter.] 
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Bepeatizi^.  ballot-box  Btuffinff,  rulfian- 
iam,  and  mlse  counting  decided  every- 
thing. Tweed  made  the  election  officers, 
and  the  election  officers  were  corrupt.  In 
1868,  thirty  thousand  votes  were  falsely 
added  to  the  democratic  majority  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  alone. 
Taxes  and  elections  were  the  mere  spoil 
and  bootv  of  a  corrupt  junta  in  Tammany 
Hall.  Assessments,  exactions,  and  ex- 
emptions were  made  the  bribes  and  the 
pjenalties  of  political  submission.  Usurpa- 
tion and  fraud  inauj^urated  a  carnival  of 
corrupt  disorder;  andobscene  birds  with- 
out number  swooped  down  to  the  harvest 
and  gorged  themselves  oa  every  side  in 
plunaer  and  spoliation.  Wrones  and  usur- 

Sations  springing  from  the  pollution  and 
esecration  of  the  ballot-box  stalked  high- 
headed  in  the  public  way.  The  courts  and 
the  machinery  of  justice  were  impotent  in 
the  presence  of  oilprits  too  great  to  be 
punished. 

The  act  of  1870  came  in  to  throttle  such 
abuses.  It  was  not  born  without  throes 
and  pangs.  It  passed  the  Senate  after  a 
day  and  a  night  which  rang  with  demo- 
cratic maledictions  and  foul  aspersions. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year .  an  election 
was  held  for  the  choice  or  Representatives 
in  Ck>ngres3.  I  see  more  than  one  friend 
near  me  who  for  himself  and  for  others 
has  reason  even  unto  this  day  to  remember 
that  election  and  the  apprehension  which 
preceded  it  It  was  the  first  time  the  law 
of  1870  had  been  put  in  force.  Resistance 
was  openly  counseled.  Democratic  news- 
papers in  New  York  advised  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  be  pitched  into  the  river. 
Disorder  was  afoot.  Men,  not  wanting  in 
bravery,  and  not  republicans,  dreaded  the 
day.  Bloodshed,  arson,  riot  were  feared. 
Ghastly  spectacles  were  still  fresh  in  mem- 
ory, llie  draft  riots  had  spread  terror  which 
had  never  died,  and  strong  men  shuddered 
when  they  remembered  the  bloody  assizes 
of  the  democratic  party.  They  had  seen 
men  and  women,  blind  with  party  hate. 
dizzy  and  drunk  with  party  madness,  stab 
and  bum  and  revel  in  murder  and  in 
mutilating  the  dead.  They  had  seen  an 
asylum  for  colored  orphans  made  a  funeral 
pile,  and  its  smoke  sent  up  from  their 
Christian  and  imperial  city  to  tell  in 
heaven  of  the  inhuman  bigotry,  the  horri- 
ble barbarity  of  man.  Rememoering  such 
sickening  scenes,  and  dreading  their  repe- 
tition, they  asked  the  President  to  protect 
them — ^to  protect  them  with  the  beak  and 
claw  of  national  power.  Instantly  the  un- 
kenneled packs  of  party  barked  in  venge- 
ful chorus.  Imprecations,  maledictions, 
and  threats  were  hurled  at  Grant;  but 
with  that  splendid  courage  which  never 
blanched  in  battle,  which  never  quaked 
before  clamor — with  that  matchless  self- 
poise  which  did  not  desert  him  even  when 


a  continent  beyond  the  sea  rose  and  un- 
covered before  him,  [applause  in  the  galle- 
ries,] he  responded  in  the  orders  which  it 
has  pleased  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  read.  The  election  thus  pro- 
tected was  the  fairest,  the  freest,  the  most 
secure,  a  generation  has  seen.  When,  two 
years  afterward.  New  York  came  to  crown 
Grant  with  her  vote,  his  action  in  nrotect- 
ing  her  chief  city  on  the  Ides  of  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  was  not  forgotten.  When  next 
New  York  has  occasion  to  record  her  judg- 
ment of  the  services  of  Grant,  his  action  in 
1870  touching  peace  in  the  city  of  New 
York  will  not  oe  hidden  away  by  those 
who  espouse  him  wisely.  [Applause  in  the 
galleries.1 

Now,  tne  election  law  is  to  be  emascu- 
lated; no  national  soldier  must  confront 
rioters  or  mobs ;  no  armed  man  by  nation- 
al authority,  though  not  a  soldier,  must 
stay  the  tide  of  brutality  or  force;  no  dep- 
uty marshal  must  -be  within  call ;  no  su- 
pervisor must  have  power  to  arrest  an^ 
man  who  in  his  sight  commits  the  most  fla- 
grant breach  of  the  peace.  But  the  demo- 
crats tell  us  *'we  have  not  abolished  the 
supervisors ;  we  have  left  them."  Yes,  the 
legislative  bill  leaves  the  supervisors,  two 
stool-pigeons  with  their  wmgs  clipped, 
[laughter,]  two  licensed  witnesses  to  stand 
about  idle,  and  look — ^yes,  "  a  cat  may  look 
at  a  king  " — but  they  must  not  touch  bul- 
lies or  lawbreakers,  not  if  they  do  murders 
right  before  their  eyes. 
^  If  a  civil  officer  should,  under  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  attempt  to  quell  a  not  by 
calling  on  the  bystanders,  if  they  have 
arms,  ne  is  punishable  for  that.  If  a  mar- 
shal, the  marshal  of  the  district  in  which 
the  election  occurs,  the  marshal  nominated 
to  the  Senate  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
— ^I  do  not  mean  a  deputy  marshal — should 
see  an  afiray  or  a  riot  at  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  and  call  upon  the  oystanders  to 
quell  it,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  and  one 
of  those  bystanders  has  a  revolver  in  his 
pocket,  or  another  one  takes  a  stick  or  a 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  the  marshal  may  be 
fined  $5,000  and  punished  by  five  years' 
imnrisonment. 

ouch  are  the  devices  to  belittle  national 
authority  and  national  law,  to  turn  the  idea 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  into  a 
laughing-stock  and  a  by-word. 

Under  what  pretexts  is  this  uprooting 
and  overturning  to  be  ?  Any  officer  who 
transgresses  the  law,  be  he  civil  or  mDitary, 
ma^  be  punished  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
or  m  the  courts  of  the  nation  under  exist- 
ing  law.  Is  the  election  act  unconstitu- 
tional ?  The  courts  for  ten  years  have  been 
open  to  that  question.  The  law  has  been 
pounded  with  all  the  hammers  of  the  law- 
yers, but  it  has  stood  the  test ;  no  court 
has  pronounced  it  unconstitutional,  al- 
though many  men  have  been  prosecuted 
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and  convicted  under  it.  Jud^e  Woodruff 
and  Jud^e  Blatchford  have  vindicated  ita 
constitutionality.  But,  as  I  said  before^ 
tlie  constitutional  argument  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  supreme  political  court,  prac- 
tically now  above  Congresses  or  even  con- 
Bti'tutionSy  the  democratic  caucus,  has  de- 
cided that  the  law  is  constitutional.  The 
record  of  the  judgment  is  in  the  legislative 
bill. 

We  are  told  it  costs  money  to  enforce 
the  law.  Yes,  it  costs  money  to  enforce  all 
laws;  it  costs  money  to  prosecute  smug- 
glers, counterfeiters,  murderers,  mail  rob- 
oers  and  others.  We  have  been  informed 
that  it  has  cost  $200,000  to  execute  the 
election  act.  It  cost  more  than  $5^000,000^- 
000  in  money  alone,  to  preserve  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  laws,  in  one  war,  and  the 
nation  which  bled  and  the  nation  which 
paid  is  not  likely  to  nve  up  its  institutions 
and  the  birthright  ofits  citizens  for  $200,- 
000.     [Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  presiding  officer,  (Mr.  Cockrell, 
in  the  cnair.]  The  Senator  will  suspend  a 
moment.  Tne  chair  will  announce  to  the 
galleries  that  there  shall  be  no  more  ap- 
plause ;  if  so,  the  galleries  will  be  cleared 
immediately. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Mr.  President,  that  in- 
terruption reminds  me,  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  having  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  tiie  bill,  that  the  appropriations 
made  and  squandered  for  local  and  unlaw- 
ful improvements  in  the  last  river  and 
harbor  Dill  alone,  would  pay  for  executing 
the  election  law  as  long  as  grass  grows  or 
water  runs.  The  interest  on  the  money 
wrongfully  squandered  in  that  one  bill, 
would  execute  it  twice  over  perpetually. 
The  cost  of  this  needless  extra  session, 
brought  al>out  as  a  partisan  contrivance, 
would  execute  the  election  law  for  a  great 
while.  A  better  way  to  save  the  cost,  than 
to  repeal  the  law,  is  to  obey  it.  Let  White 
Leagues  and  rifle  clubs  disband ;  let  your 
night-riders  dismount;  let  your  tissue  bal- 
lot-box staffers  desist ;  let  repeaters,  &lse- 
counters,  and  ruffians  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  elections,  and  then  the  cost 
of  executing  the  law  will  disappear  from 
the  public  ledger. 

Again  we  are  told  that  forty-five  million 
people  are  in  danger  from  an  army  nomi- 
nal^ of  twenty-five  thousand  men  scat- 
tered over  a  continent,  most  of  them  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  civilized  abode.  Mil- 
itary power  has  become  an  affrighting 
specter.  Soldiers  at  the  polls  ai  e  displeas- 
ing to  a  political  party.  What  party? 
That  party  whose  Administration  ordered 
soldiers,  who  obeyed,  to  shoot  down  and 
kill  unoffending  citizens  here  in  the  streets 
of  Washington  on  election  day ;  that  party 
which  has  arrested  and  dispersed  Legisla- 
tures at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  that 
party  which  has  employed  troops  to  carry 


elections  to  decide  that  a  State  shoiild  be 
slave  and  should  not  be  free;  that  pail^ 
which  has  corraled  courts  of  justice  with 
national  bayonets,  and  hunted  panting 
ftijgitive  slaves,  in  peaceful  commmiitieBy 
with  artillery  and  dr^oons;  that  p&rtj 
which  would  have  to-<uiy  no  majority  in 
either  House  of  Congress  except  for  elec- 
tions dominated  and  decided  by  violence 
and  fraud ;  that  party  under  whose  ffway, 
in  several  States,  not  only  the  right  to  ▼ote, 
but  the  right  to  oe,  is  now  trampled  under 
foot. 

Such  is  the  source  of  an  insulting  Bom- 
mons  to  the  Executive  to  become  .p^-/tc^< 
criminis  in  prostratinj^  wholesome  laws^, 
and  this  is  the  condition  on  which  the 
money  of  the  people,  paid  by  the  people, 
shall  be  permittea  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  people  paid  it. 

Has  the  present  national  Administration 
been  officiously  robust  in  checking  the  en- 
croachments and  turbulence  of  democrats, 
either  by  the  use  of  troops  or  otherwise? 
I  ask  this  question  because  the  next  elec- 
tion is  to  occur  during  the  term  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration. 

What  is  the  need  of  revolutionary  mea- 
sures now?  What  is  all  this  uproar  and 
commotion,  this  daring  venture  of  partisan 
experiment,  for?  Why  not  make  your 
issue  against  these  laws,  and  carry  your 
issue  to  the  people?  Ii  you  can  elect  a 
President  and  a  Confess  of  your  think- 
ing, you  will  have  it  all  your  own  way. 

Wny  now  should  there  be  an  attempt  to 
block  the  wheels  of  ^vemment  on  the  ere 
of  an  election  at  which  this  whole  question 
is  triable  before  the  principals  and  masters 
of  us  all  ?  The  answer  is  inevitable.  But 
one  truthful  explanation  can  be  made  of 
this  daring  enterprif^.  It  is  a  political,  a 
partisan  manoeuvre.  It  is  a  strike  for 
party  advantage.  With  a  &ir  election 
and  an  honest  count,  the  democratic  partr 
cannot  carry  the  country.  These  law&  if 
executed,  insure  some  approach  to  a  fair 
election.  Therefore  they  stand  in  the 
way,  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  broken 
down. 

I  reflect  upon  no  man's  motives,  bat  I 
believe  that  the  sentiment  whieh  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  transaction  now  proceeding 
m  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  nas  its  ori- 
gin in  the  idea  I  have  statea.  I  believe 
that  the  managers  and  charioteers  of  the 
democratic  partv  think  that  with  a  fair 
election  and  a  fair  count  thev  cannot  cany 
the  State  of  New  York.  Ttey  know  that 
with  free  course,  such  as  existed  in  1868, 
to  the  ballot-box  and  count,  no  matter 
what  majority  may  be  given  in  that  State 
where  the  green  grass  grows,  the  great  ci- 
ties will  overbalance  and  «wamp  it  They 
know  that  with  the  ability  to  give  eighty, 
ninety,  one  hundred  thousand  majority  in 
the  county  of  New  York  and  the  coon^  of 
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Kingly  half  of  it  fraudulently  added,  it  is 
idle  for  the  three  million  people  liying 
aboTe  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  to 
TOte. 

This  is  a  struggle  for  power.  It  is  a 
fiffht  for  empire.  It  is  a  contrivance  to 
clutch  the  National  Qovemment  That 
we  beliere ;  that  I  believe. 

The  nation  has  tasted,  and  drunk  to  the 
dregs,  the  sway  of  the  democratic  party, 
organized  and  dominated  by  the  same  in* 
Anences  which  dominate  it  again  and  still. 
You  want  to  restore  that  dominion.  We 
mean  to  resist  you  at  every  step  and  by 
every  lawM  means  that  opportunity  places 
in  our  hands.  We  believe  that  it  is  good 
lor  the  country,  good  for  every  man  North 
and  South  who  loves  the  countr}r  now,  that 
the  Government  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  never  against  it. 
We  believe  that  it  is  not  wise  or  safe  to 
^ve  over  our  nationality  to  the  dominion 
of  the  forces  which  formerly  and  now  again 
rule  the  democratic  party.  We  do  not 
mean  to  connive  at  further  conauests,  and 
we  tell  you  that  if  you  gain  furtner  politi- 
aid  power,  you  must  gain  it  by  Mi  means, 
and  not  by  foul.  We  believe  that  these  laws 
are  wholesome.  We  believe  that  they 
are  necessary  barriers  against  wrongs,  ne- 
cessary defenses  for  rights;  and  so  be- 
Heving,  we  will  keep  ana  defend  them  even 
to  the  uttermost  of  lawful  honest  effort 

The  other  dav,  it  was  Tuesday  I  think, 
it  pleased  the  honorable  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Davis]  to  deliver  to  the  Senate 
an  address,  I  had  rather  said  an  oninion, 
able  and  carefully  prepared.  That  nonor- 
able  Sensor  knows  well  the  regard  not 
only,  but  the  sincere  respect  in  which  I 
hold  him,  and  he  will  not  misunderstand 
the  freedom  with  which  I  shall  refer  to 
some  of  his  utterances. 

Whatever  else  his  saying  fail  to  prove, 
they  did  I  think,  prove  their  author,  after 
Mrs.  Winslow,  the  most  copious  and  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  soothing  syrup.  The 
honorable  Senator  seemed  like  one  slum- 
herin^  in  a  storm  and  dreaming  of  a  calm. 
He  said  there  was  no  uproar  anywhere — 
one  would  infer  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop 
— ^from  centre  to  circumference.  Rights, 
he  said,  are  secure.  I  have  his  language 
here.  If  I  do  not  seem  to  give  the  sub- 
stance aright  I  will  stop  and  read  it. 
KightB  secure  North  and  South ;  peace  and 
tzmnquillity  everywhere.  The  law  obeyed 
and  no  need  of  special  i>rovisions  or  anx- 
iety. It  was  in  this  strain  that  the  Sena- 
tor discoursed. 

Are  rights  secure,  when  fresh-done  bar- 
harities  snow  that  local  government  in  one 
portion  of  our  land  is  no  better  than  des- 
potism tempered  by  assassination?  Eights 
aecore,  when  such  things  can  be,  as  stand 
proved  and  recorded  by  committees  of  the 
woate  I    Bights  secure^  when  the  old  and 


the  young  fly  in  terror  from  their  homes, 
and  from  the  graves  of  their  murdered 
dead  I  Rishts  secure,  when  thousands 
brave  cold^  nunger,  death,  seeking  among 
strangers  in  a  far  country  a  humanity 
whicn  will  remember  that — 

**  Before  maa.  made  them  citiimM, 
Greet  aetiire  made  them  men  I  ** 

Bead  the  memorial  signed  by  Judge 
Dillon,  by  the  democratic  mayor  of  Saint 
Louis,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  once  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  and  by  other  men  known  to 
the  nation,  detailing  what  has  been  done 
in  recent  weeks  on  the  Southern  Missis- 
sippi. Read  the  affidavits  accompanying 
this  memorial.  Has  any  one  a  copy  of  the 
memorial  here?  I  have  seen  the  memorial. 
I  have  seen  the  signatures.  I  hope  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  will  read 
it,  and  read  the  affidavits  which  accom- 
panv  it  When  he  does,  he  will  read  one 
of  the  most  sickening  recitals  of  modern 
times.  He  will  look  upon  one  of  the 
bloodiest  and  blackest  pictures  in  the  book 
of  recent  years.  Yet  the  Senator  says,  all 
is  quiet.  "  There  is  not  such  faith,  no  not 
in  Israel."  Verily  **  order  reigns  in  War- 
saw." 
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Solitudinemfaciunifpacem  appeUant, 

Mr.  President^  the  republican  party 
every  where  wants  peace  and  prosperity — 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  South,  as 
much  and  as  sincerelv  as  elsewhere.  Dis- 
guising the  truth,  will  not  bring  peace  and 
prosperitv.  Soft  phrases  will  not  bring 
peace.  "Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips." 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  loose,  nabby  talk 
about  **  fanning  dying  embers,"  **  rekind- 
ling smoldering  fires,"  and  so  on.  When- 
ever the  plain  truth  is  spoken,  these  unc- 
tions monitions,  with  a  reter  Parley  be- 
nevolence, fall  copiously  upon  us.  This 
lullaby  and  hush  nas  been  m  my  belief  a 
mistake  from  the  be^nning.  It  has  mis- 
led the  South  and  misled  the  North.  In 
Andrew  Johnson's  time  a  convention  was 
worked  up  at  Philadelphia,  and  men  were 
brought  irom  the  North  and  South,  for 
ecstasy  and  gush.  A  man  from  Massachu- 
setts and  a  man  from  South  Carolina  locked 
arms  and  walked  into  the  convention  arm 
in  arm,  and  sensation  and  credulity  pal- 
pitated, and  clapped  their  hands,  and 
thought  an  universal  solvent  had  been 
found.  Serenades  were  held  at  which 
"  Dixie  "  was  played.  Later  on,  anniver- 
saries of  battles  fought  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  made  occasions  by  men 
from  the  North  and  men  from  the  South 
for  emotional,  dramatic,  bagging  ceremo- 
nies. Greneral  Sherman,  I  remember,  at- 
tended one  of  them,  and  I  remember  also, 
that  with  the  bluntness  of  a  soldier,  ana 
the  wisdom  and  hard  sense  of  a  statesman, 
he  plainly  cautioned  all  concerned  not  to 
be  carried  away,  and  not  to  be  fooled. 
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But  msmj  liave  been  fooled,  and  being 
fooled^  have  helped  to  swell  the  democratic 
majorities  which  now  display  themselves 
bdore  the  public  eye. 

Of  aU  such  effusive  demonstrations  I 
have  this  .to  say:  honest,  serious  convic- 
tions are  not  ecstatic  or  emotional.  Grave 
affairs  and  lasting  purposes  do  not  express 
or  vent  themselves  in  honeyed  phrase  or 
sickly  sentimentality,  rhapsody,  or  profuse 
profeasions. 

This  is  as  true  of  political  as  of  religious 
duties.  The  Divine  Master  tells  hs,  "  Not 
evenr  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

Facts  are  stubborn  thin^,  but  the  better 
way  to  deed  with  them  is  to  look  them 
squarely  in  the  face. 

The  republican  partv  and  the  Northern 
people  preach  no  crusaae  against  the  8outh. 
I  will  say  nothing  of  the  past  beyond  a 
single  fact.  When  the  war  was  over,  no 
man  who  fought  against  his  flag  was  pun- 
ished even  by  imprisonment.  No  estate 
was  confiscated.  Every  man  was  left  free 
to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happmess.  After  the  Southern  States  were 
restored  to  their  relations  in  the  Union,  no 
man  was  ever  disfranchised  by  national 
authority — not  one.  If  this  statement  is 
denied,  1  invite  any  Senator  to  correct  me. 
I  repeat  it.  After  the  Southern  State  go- 
vernments were  rebuilded,  and  the  States 
were  restored  to  their  relations  in  the 
Union,  by  national  authority,  not  one  man 
for  one  moment  was  ever  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  or  hindered  in  the  right.  From 
the  time  that  Mississippi  was  restored,  there 
never  has  been  an  hour  when  Jefferson  Da- 
vis might  not  vote  as  freely  as  the  honora- 
ble Senator  in  his  State  of  Illinois.  The 
North,  burdened  with  taxes,  draped  in 
mourning,  dotted  over  with  new-made 
mves  tenanted  by  her  bravest  and  her 
best,  sought  to  inflict  no  i>enalty  upon 
those  who  had  stricken  her  with  the  great- 
est, and,  as  she  believed,  the  guiltiest  re- 
bellion that  ever  crimsoned  the  annals  of 
the  human  race. 

As  an  example  of  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimity, the  conduct  of  the  nation  in  vic- 
tory was  the  grandest  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  same  spirit  prevails  now.  Yet 
our  ears  are  lammed  with  the  charge  that 
the  republicans  of  the  North  seek  to  revive 
and  intensify  the  wounds  and  pangs  and 
passions  of  the  war,  and  that  the  southern 
democrats  seek  to  bury  tLem  in  oblivion 
of  kind  forgetfulness. 

We  can  test  the  truth  of  these  assertions 
right  before  our  eyes.  Let  us  test  them. 
Twenty-seven  States  adhered  to  the  Union 
in  the  dark  hour.  Those  States  send  to 
Congress  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
Senators  and  Representatives.    Of  these 


two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Senators  and 
Representatives^  fifty-four,  and  only  fif^<* 
four,  were  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  tJb« 
Union.  The  eleven  States  which  wera 
disloyal  send  ninety-three  Senatora  and. 
Representatives  to  Congress.  Of  theaeip 
eignty-five  were  soldiers  in  tiieamdefl  of 
the  rebellion,  and  at  least  three  moDe 
held  hi^h  civil  station  in  the  r^elliony 
making  in  all  eighty-eight  out  of  ninety- 
three. 

Let  me  state  the  same  &ct,  dividing  tlie 
Houses.  There  are  but  four  Senators  hera 
who  fought  in  the  Union  Army.  They  all 
sit  here  now;  and  there  are  but  foor^ 
Twenty  Senators  sit  here  who  fought  in  the 
army  of  the  rebellion,  and  three  more 
Senators  sit  here  who  held  high  civil  oom<^ 
mand  in  the  confederacy. 

In  the  House,  there  are  fifty  Union 
soldiers  from  twenty-seven  States,  and 
sixty-five  confederate  soldiers  from  ^eyen 
States. 

Who,  I  ask  you.  Senators,  tried  by  this 
record,  is  keeping  up  party  divisions  on 
the  issues  and  hatreds  of  the  war  ? 

The  South  is  solid.  Throughout  all  its 
borders  it  has  no  seat  here  save  two  in 
which  a  republican  sits.  The  Senator  firom 
Mississippi  |Mk.  Bhuce]  and  the  SenatiH' 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  K£LLOoa]  are  stiU 
spared;  and  whisper  says  that  an  enter- 
prise is  afoot  to  deprive  one  of  these  Sena* 
tors  of  his  seat  The  South  is  emphatically 
solid. .  Can  you  wonder  that  the  North 
soon  becomes  solid  too  ?  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  doings  witn^sed  now  in  Congress 
fill  the  North  with  alarm,  and  distrust  of 
the  patriotism  and  good  faith  of  men  from 
the  South?  Forty-two  democrats  haye 
seats  on  this  floor ;  fortv-three  if  you  add 
the  honorable  Senator  trom  Illinois^  [Mb. 
Davis.]  He  does  not  belong  to  the 
democratic  party,  although  I  must  say, 
after  reading  his  speech  the  other  day, 
that  a  democrat  who  asks  anything  more 
of  him  is  an  insatiate  monster.  [Laughter. ] 
If  we  count  the  Senator  from  Illinois^ 
there  are  forty-three  democrats  in  this 
Chamber.  Twenty-three  is  a  dear  majority 
of  all,  and  twenty-three  happens  to  be  ex- 
actly the  number  of  Senators  from  the 
South  who  were  leaders  in  the  late  re- 
bellion. 

Do  you  anticipate  my  object  in  statiog 
these  numbers  ?  For  fear  you  do  not»  let 
me  explain.  Forty-two  Senators  rule  the 
Senate;  twenty-three  Senators  rule  the 
caucus.  A  m^oril^  rules  the  Senate;  a 
caucus  rules  the  majority ;  and  the  twenty- 
three  southern  Senators  rule  the  caucus. 
The  same  thing,  in  the  same  way,  governed 
by  the  same  elements,  is  true  in  the  Hooaew 

This  present  assault  upon  the  purity  and 
fairness  of  elections,  upon  the  Constita- 
tion,  upon  the  executive  department^  and 
upon  tne  rights  of  the  people;  not  the 
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lightB  of  A  km^,  not  on  sacli  rights  as  we 
heard  the  distinguished  presiding  officer, 
who  I  am  glad  now  to  discover  in  nis  seat^ 
dilate  upon  of  a  morning  some  weeks  a^ ; 
.not  the  diyine  right  of  Icings,  but  the  in- 
born rights  of  the  people — ^the  present  as- 
anolt  upon  them,  could  never  have  been 
iBangurated  witnout  the  action  of  the 
twenty-three  southern  Senators  here,  and 
the  southern  Representatives  there,  [point- 
ingto  the  House.] 

The  people  of  tne  North  know  this  and 
see  it.  They  see  the  lead  and  control  of 
the  democratic  party  again  where  it  was 
before  the  war,  in  the  hands  of  the  South. 
''By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'' 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Moboak],  educated  no  doubt  by  experi- 
ence in  political  appearances,  and  specta- 
cular effects,  said  tne  other  day  that  he 
preferred  the  democrats  from  the  North 
should  go  first  in  this  debate.  I  admired 
his  sagacity.  It  was  the  skill  of  an  expe- 
rienced tactician  to  deploy  the  northern 
levies  as  the  sappers  and  miners ;  it  was 
very  becoming  certainly.  It  was  not  from 
craelty,  or  to  make  them  food  for  powder, 
that  he  set  them  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle ;  he  thought  it  would  appear  better 
for  the  northern  auxiliaries  to  go  first  and 
tannel  the  citadel.  Gk)od,  excellent,  as  fiir 
as  it  went ;  but  it  did  not  go  very  far  in 
misleadmg  anybody ;  putting  the  tail  fore- 
mocrt  and  the  head  in  the  sand,  only  dis- 

filayed  the  species  and  habits  of  the  bird. 
Langhter.] 

We  heard  the  other  day  that  "  the 
logic  of  events  "  had  filled  the  southern 
seats  here  with  men  banded  together  by  a 
common  history  and  a  common  purpose. 
The  Senator  who  made  that  sage  observa- 
tion perhaps  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
The  same  logic  of  events,  let  me  tell 
democratic  Senators,  and  the  communities 
behind  them,  is  destined  to  bring  from  the 
North  more  united  delegations. 

I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  it  was  pro- 
poeed  the  other  day  in  another  place,  to 
reetoce  to  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
men  who.  educated  at  the  nation's  cost  and 
presentea  with  the  nation's  sworcL  drew 
the  sword  against  the  nation's  life.  In 
the  pending  bill  is  a  provision  for  the  re- 
tirement of  officers  now  in  the  Army,  with 
advanced  rank  and  exaggerated  p£v.  This 
may  be  harmless,  it  may  be  kind,.  One 
swallow  proves  not  spring,  but  along  with 
other  things,  suspicion  will  see  in  it  an  at- 
tempt to  coax  officers  now  in  the  Army  to 
dismoanty  to  empty  their  saddles,  in  order 
that  others  may  get  on. 

So  hue  and  cry  is  raised  because  courts, 
on  motion,  for  cause  shown  in  open  court, 
have  a  right  to  pur^e  juries  m  certain 
caeeiL  No  man  i^  all  the  South,  under 
thirty^five  years  of  age,  can  be  affected  by 
thia  proviaion,  becaoae  every  such  man 


was  too  young  when  the  armies  of  the  re* 
bellion  were  recruited  to  be  subject  to  the 
provision  complained  of  As  to  the  rest, 
the  discretion  is  a  wholesome  one.  But, 
even  if  it  were  not,  let  me  say  in  all  kind- 
ness to  southern  Senators,  it  was  not  wise 
to  make  it  a  part  of  this  proceeding,  and 
raise  this  uproar  in  regard  to  it 

Even  the  purpose,  in  part  already 
executed,  to  remove  tne  old  and  faithful 
officers  01  the  Senate,  even  Union  soldiers, 
that  their  places  may  be  snatched  by 
others — ^to  overturn  an  order  of  the  Senate 
which  has  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen« 
tury,  in  order  to  grasp  all  the  petty  places 
here,  seems  to  me  unwise.  It  is  not  wise, 
if  you  want  to  disarm  suspicion  that  you 
mean  aggrandizing,  gormandizing,  un- 
reasonable things. 

Viewing  all  these  doings  in  the  light  of 
party  advantage — advantage  to  the  party 
to  which  I  belonff,  I  could  not  deplore 
them ;  fiEur  from  it ;  but  widhing  the  repose 
of  the  country,  and  the  r^,  lasting, 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  South,  and  wishing 
it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  believe 
the^  are  flagrantly  unwise,  hurtfully  in- 
judicious. 

What  the  South  needs  is  to  heal,  build, 
mend,  plant,  sow.  In  short,  to  go  to  work. 
Invite  labor ;  cherish  it ;  do  not  drive  it 
out.  Quit  proscription,  both  for  opinion's 
sake,  and  for  colors  sake.  Reform  it  alto- 
gether. I  know  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  wa^.  I  ki^ow  there  is  natural  repug- 
nance m  the  way ;  but  drop  passion,  drop 
sentiment  which  signifies  naught,  and  let 
the  material  prosperity  and  civilization  of 
your  land  advance.  Do  not  give  so  much 
energy,  so  much  restless,  sleepless  activity, 
to  an  attempt  so  soon  to  get  possession 
once  more,  and  dominate  and  rule  the 
country,  xhere  is  room  enough  at  the 
national  board,  and  it  is  not  needed,  it  is 
not  decorous,  plainly  speaking,  that  the 
South  should  be  the  MacGregor  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  that  the  head  of  the  table  should 
be  wherever  he  sits.  For  a  good  many 
reasons,  it  is  not  worthwhile  to  insist  upon 
it 

Mr.  President,  one  of  Rome's  &mous 
legends  stands  in  these  words :  ^*  Let  what 
each  man  thinks  of  the  Republic  be  writ- 
ten on  his  brow."  I  have  spoken  in  the 
spirit  of  this  injunction.  Meaning  offence 
to  no  man,  and  holding  ill-will  to  no  man, 
because  he  comes  from  the  South,  or  b^ 
cause  he  differs  with  me  in  political  opin- 
ion, I  have  spoken  frankly,  but  with  malice 
toward  none. 

This  session,  and  the  bill  pending,  are 
acts  in  a  partisan  and  political  enterprise. 
This  debate,  begun  after  a  caucus  had  de- 
fined and  clenched  the  position  of  every 
man  in  the  m^ority,  has  not  been  waged 
to  convince  anybody  here.  It  has  re- 
sounded to  fire  the  democratic  hearty  to 
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sound  a  blast  to  the  cohorts  of  party,  to 
beat  the  long-roll,  and  set  the  squadrons  in 
the  field.  That  is  its  object,  as  plainly  to 
be  seen  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  at- 
tempted overthrow  of  laws. 

Political  speeches  having  been  thus  or* 
dained,  I  have  discussed  political  themes, 
and  with  ill-will  to  no  portion  of  the  ooun* 
try  but  good-will  toward  every  portion  of 
it,  I  have  with  candor  spoken  somewhat  of 
my  thoughts  of  the  duties  and  dangers  of 
the  hour.  [Applause  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  galleries.] 


''Four-score  and  seven  ^ears  ago,  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a 
new  Nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  ded- 
icated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

"  Now,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war  testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any 
Natjon,  BO  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  bat- 
tle-neld  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final 
resting-place  for  those,  who  here  gave  their 
lives  thiat  that  Nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

**  But,  in  a  large  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate— ^we  cannot  consecrate — ^we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
ddtract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember  what  we  bat  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us  the  livmg,  rather,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us,  that  firom  these  honored  dead,  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion,  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ; 
that  this  Nation,  under  Gk>d,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  m>m  this  earth. 


ifajprwwf  nrtiM,  Monk 


dpf  ch  of  Hon*  «Jobi 

011  Of  OMI  BiglUt  Bitt.    H<mm  of 

8,  1868. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  alleged  that  this  species 
of  l^slation  will  widen  the  breach  exist- 
ing between  the  two  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, will  offend  our  southern  brethren.  Do 
not  gentlemen  know  that  those  who  are 
most  earnestly  asking  this  l^islation  are 
our  southern  brethren  themselves. 


They  are  imploring  us  to  protect  tfaem 
against  the  conquered  enemies  of  the  ooim- 
try,  who  notwidistanding  their  sunender, 
have  managed,  through  their  skill  or  our 
weakness,  to  seize  nearly  all  the  conquered 
territory. 

This  is  not  the  fijrst  instance  in  the 
world's  history  in  which  all  that  had  been 
gained  by  hard  fighting  was  lost  by  bad 
oiplomacy. 

But  they,  whose  feelings  are  entitled  to 
so  much  consideration  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  urge  this  argument,  are  not  our 
southern  bretnren,  but  the  southern  bietfa* 
ren  of  our  political  opponents;  the  ooih 
quered  rebela,  pardonea  and  unpardoned ; 
traitors  priding  themselves  upon  their  trea- 
son. 

These  people  are  fastidious.  The  oidi* 
nary  terms  of  the  English  language  most 
be  perverted  to  suit  their  tastes.  Though 
they  surrendered  in  open  and  public  war, 
they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  priaoDeiaL 
Though  beaten  in  the  last  ditch  of  the  last 
fortification,  they  are  not  to  be  called  m 
conquered  people.  The  decision  of  the 
forum  of  their  own  choosing  is  to  be  ex- 
plained away  into  meanin^ess  formality 
for  their  benefit  Though  guilty  of  treaaoa, 
murder,  arson,  and  all  the  cnmes  in  tiie 
calendar,  thev  are  ''our  southern brethreo.'' 
The  entire  decalogue  must  be  suspended 
lest  it  should  offend  these  polished  candi- 
dates for  the  contempt  ana  execration  of 
posterity. 

Out  of  deference  to  the  foelings  of  these 
sensitive  gentlemen,  an  executive  constmc- 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  word  "lovalty,"  ao 
that  it  shall  embrace  men  whoonly  are  not 
hanged  because  they  have  been  pardoned, 
and  who  only  did  not  destroy  the  Grovem- 
ment  because  they  could  not.  CNit  of 
deference  to  the  feeling  of  these  sensitiye 

gentlemen,  too,  a  distinguished  public 
mctionary,  once  the  champion  of  the 
rights  of  man,  a  leader  in  Uie  caube  of  hu- 
man progress,  a  statesman  whose  keen 
foreknowledge  could  point  out  the  "irre- 

Sressible  conflict  between  slavery  and  £ree- 
om  "  cannot  now  see  that  treason  and 
loyalty  are  uncompromising  antagoniama. 

It  is  charged  against  us  wat  tM  wheela 
of  Qovernment  are  stopped  bv  our  reftiaal 
to  admit  the  representatives  of  these  aoatli- 
em  communities.  When  we  coMplain 
that  Europe  is  underselling  us  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  demand  protection  for  the  Amer- 
ican laborer,  we  are  told  to  "admit  the 
southern  Senators  and  Bepresentativea." 
When  we  complain  that  excessive  impor- 
tations are  impoverishing  the  country,  and 
rapidly  bringing  on  financial  ruin,  we  are 
told  to  ''  admit  ue  southern  Senators  and 
Representatives."  When  we  complain  tluit 
an  inflated  currency  is  making  the  rich 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  keeping  the 
prices  of  even  the  neoeHanea  of  life  beyond 
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the  reaeh  of  widows  and  orphans  who  axe 
living  upon  fixed  incomes,  the  stereotyped 
answer  comes, ''  Admit  the  sonthem  Sena* 
ton  and  Bepresentatiyes."  When  we  de- 
mand a  tax  upon  cotton  to  defray  the 
enormous  outlay  made  in  dethroning  that 
wjsurping  ''king  of  the  world''  stifl  the 
answer  comes,  and  the  executiye  parrots 
everywhere  repeat  it,  ''Admit  the  southern 
Senators  and  ttepreeentatiyes." 

The  mind  of  the  man  who  can  see  in 
that  prescription  a  remedy  for  all  political 
and  social  diseases  must  be  curiously  con- 
stntuted.  Would  these  Senators  and  B^p- 
resentatives  vote  a  tax  upon  cotton  ?  Would 
they  protect  Ammcan  industry  by  in- 
creasing duties?  Would  they  prevent  ex- 
cessive importations  ?  To  believe  this  re- 
quires as  unquestioning  a  faith  as  to  be- 
ueve  in  the  sudden  conversion  of  whole 
communities  from  treason  to  loyal^. 

We  are  blocking  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment! Why.  the  Government  has  man- 
aged to  get  along  for  four  years,  not  only 
without  the  aid  of  the  Southern  Senators 
and  Bepresentatives,  but  against  their  ef- 
forts to  destroy  it;  and  in  the  mean  time 
has  crushed  a  rebellion  that  would  have 
d^troyed  any  other  Government  under 
heaven.  Surely  the  nation  can  do  without 
the  services  of  these  men,  at  least  during 
the  time  required  to  examine  their  claims 
and  to  protect  by  approoriate  legislation 
&ur  Southern  brethren.  None  but  a  Dem- 
ocrat would  think  of  consulting  the  wolf 
about  what  safeguard  should  be  thrown 
around  the  flock. 

'  Those  who  advocate  the  admission  of  the 
Senators  and  Bepresentatives  from  the 
States  lately  reclaimed  from  the  rebellion, 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  loyal  men  in 
those  States  and  aa  a  substitute  for  the  sys- 
tem of  l^slation  of  which  this  bill  is 
fart,  well  enow  that  the  majori^  in  both 
louses  of  Congress  ardently  desire  the 
fkill  recognition  of  those  States,  and  only 
ask  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
tmly  loyal  men  in  those  States  shall  be  first 
Mtisfad^rily  secured. 

Much  useless  controversy  has  been  had 
about  the  l^al  9iaitu$  of  those  States.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  two  parties  of 
the  country  on  that  point  The  actuxd 
-point  of  dinercQce  is  this :  the  Democrats 
afiSliate  with  their  old  political  friends  in 
the  South,  the  late  rebels,  the  friends  and 
followers  of  Breckinridge,  Lee,  and  Davis. 
'The  Union  majority,  on  the  other  hand, 
fnatoraUy  affiliate  with  the  loyal  men  in 
the  South,  the  men  who  have  always  sup- 
ported the  Government  against  Breckin- 
ridge, Lee,  and  Davis.  Each  party  wants 
the  South  reconstructed  in  the  nands  of  its 
own  "southern  brethren." 

In  short,  the  northern  party  correspond- 
ing with  the  loyal  men  of  the  South  ask 
that  the  Intimate  results  of  Grant's  vic- 


tory shall  be  carried  out,  while  the  north- 
em  party  corresponding  with  the  rebels  of 
the  South  ask  tnat  things  should  be  con- 
sidered as  if  Lee  had  b^n  the  conqueror, 
or  at  least  as  if  there  had  been  a  dniwn 
battle,  without  victory  on  either  side. 

This  brings  the  rights  of  those  in  whose 
behalf  the  opponents  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  are  actin|[  directly  in  ques- 
tion, and  in  order  to  limit  down  the  field  of 
controversy  as  far  as  possible,  let  us  inquire 
how  £BLr  all  parties  agree  upon  the  legal 
8tatu9  of  the  communities  lately  in  re- 
bellion. Now,  the  meanest  of  all  contro- 
versies is  that  which  comes  from  dialec- . 
tics.  Where  the  disputants  attach  differ- 
ent meanings  to  the  same  word  their  time 
is  worse  than  thrown  awaj.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  the  question  whether  the 
States  are  in  or  out  of  the  Union  as  only 
worthy  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  could  write  volumes  upon  a  mere 
verbal  quibble.  The  disputants  would 
agree  if  they  were  compelled  to  use  the 
word  '^  State  **  in  the  same  sense.  I  will 
endeavor  to  avoid  this  trifling. 

All  parties  agree  that  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  for 
example,  had  been  "  deprived  of  all  civil 
government"  The  President,  in  his  proc- 
lamation of  May  29, 1865,  tells  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  this  in  so  many  woraa. 
and  he  tells  the  people  of  the  other  rebel 
States  the  same  tninff  in  his  several  procla- 
mations to  them.  This  includes  the  Con- 
servatives and  Democrats,  who,  however 
they  may  disagree,  at  last  agree  in  this, 
that  the  President  shall  do  their  thinking. 

The  Bepublicans  subscribe  to  this  doc- 
trine, though  they  differ  in  their  modes  of 
expressing  it.  Some  say  that  those  States 
have  ceased  to  possess  any  of  &e  riehts 
and  powers  of  government  as  States  of  the 
Union.  Others  say,  with  the  late  lamented 
President,  that  ''those  States  are  out  of 
practical  relations  with  the  €k>vemment." 

Others  hold  that  the  State  organizations 
are  out  of  the  Union.  And  still  others 
that  the  rebels  are  conquered,  and  therefore 
that  their  organizations  are  at  the  will  of 
the  conqueror. 

The  President  has  hit  upon  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  embraces  concisely  all  these 
ideas.  He  says  that  the  people  of  those 
States  were,  by  the  progress  of  the  rebel- 
lion and  by  ite  termination, ''  deprived  of 
all  civil  government" 

One  step  frirther.  All  parties  agree  that 
the  people  of  these  States,  being  thus  dis- 
organized for  all  State  purposes,  are  still 
at  the  election  of  the  govemmenk  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  such,  as  far 
as  they  have  not  been  disqualifled  by 
treason,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  form  their 
own  State  governments,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
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Still  one  step  further.  All  parties  agree 
that  this  cannot  be  done  by  mere  unauthor- 
ized congregations  of  the  people,  but  that 
the  time,  place  and  manner  must  be  pre- 
scribed by  some  department  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  according  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Webster  and  the  spirit  of  the  dedsion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Luther  vs,  Borden, 
7  Howard,  page  1. 

^  Yet  another  step  in  the  series  ot  proposi- 
tions. All  parties  agree  that  as  Congress 
was  not  in  session  at  the  close  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  bound  to  take  possession  of  the 
conquered  country  and  establish  such  gov- 
ernment as  was  necessary. 

Thus  &r  all  is  harmonious ;  but  now  the 
divergence  begins.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress  three- 
fourths  of  both  Houses  held  that  when 
the  people  of  the  States  are  "  deprived  of  all 
civil  government,"  and  when^  therefore,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prescribe  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  in  and  by  which  they 
shall  organize  themselves  again  into  Stat^ 
while  the  President  may  take  temporary 
measures,  yet  only  the  law-making  power 
of  the  Grovemment  is  competent  to  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  task.  In  oth^r 
words,  that  only  Congress  can  enable  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  create  States. 
I  have  said  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  three-fourths  of  both  houses 
held  this  opinion.  The  proportion  is 
smaller  now,  and  by  a  judicious  use  of 
executive  patronage  it  may  become  still 
smaller ;  but  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
will  not  be  affected  if  every  Representative 
and  Senator  should  be  manipulated  into 
denying  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  fourth, 
composed  of  the  supi^le  Democracy  ana 
its  accessions,  maintain  that  this  State- 
creating  power  is  vested  in  the  President 
alone,  and  that  he  has  already  exercised  it. 

The  holy  horror  with  which  our  oppo- 
nents affect  to  contemplate  the  doctrine  of 
destruction  of  States  is  that  much  political 
hypocri^.  Every  man  who  asks  the  recog- 
nition of  the  existing  local  governments 
in  the  South  thereby  commits  himself  to 
that  doctrine.  The  only  possible  claim 
that  can  be  set  up  in  favor  of  the  existing 
governments  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
tlie  old  ones  have  been  destroyed.  The 
present  organizations  sprang  up  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  President  after  tne  conauest 
among  a  people  who,  he  said,  had  oeen 
"  deprived  of  all  civil  government." 

If^the  President's  "  experiment"  had  re- 
sulted in  organizing  the  southern  com- 
munities in  loyal  minds,  the  majority  in 
Congress  would  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  indorsing  it  and  giving  it  the  necessary 
efficiency  by  legislative  enactment. 

In  this  case,  too.  the  President  never 
would  have  denied  the  power  of  Congress 


in  the  premises.  He  never  would  have  set 
up  the  theoiy  that  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  though  their  representatives, 
are  not  to  be  consulted  when  those  who 
have  once  broken  faith  with  them  ask  to 
have  the  compact  renewed. 

Our  opponents  have  no  love  for  the 
President.  They  called  him  a  usoiper  and 
a  tyrant  in  Tennessee.  They  ridiculed  him 
as  a  nesro  '' Moses."  They  tried  to  kill 
him,  and  failing  that,  they  accused  him  of 
being  privy  to  uie  murder  of  his  predeces- 
sor. But  when  his  "  experiment ''  at  re- 
construction was  found  to  result  in  iavor 
of  their  friends,  the  rebels,  then  they  hung 
themselves  about  his  neck  like  so  many 
mill -stones,  and  tried  to  damn  him  to  eter- 
nal infamy  by  indorsing  his  policy.  Will 
they  succeed  7  Will  he  shake  them  oS,  or 
go  down  with  them  ? 

But  let  us  suffer  these  discordant  ele- 
ments to  settie  their  own  terms  of  combi- 
nations as  best  they  may.  The  final  result 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

If  ten  righteous  men  were  needed  to  save 
Sodom^  even  Andrew  Johnson  will  find  it 
impossible  to  save  the  Democratic  narty. 

Our  path  of  duty  is  plain  before  us. 
Let  us  pass  this  biil  and  such  others  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  protection  to 
the  loyal  men  of  the  South.  If  our  politi- 
cal opponents  thwart  our  purposes  in  this, 
let  us  go  to  the  country  upon  that  issue. 

I  am  by  no  means  an  aavocate  of  exten- 
sive punishment,  either  in  the  way  of  hane- 
in^  or  confiscation,  though  some  of  hem 
might  be  salutary.  I  do  not  ask  that  full 
retribution  be  enforced  against  those  who 
have  so  grievously  sinned.  I  am  willing 
to  maJce  forgiveness  the  rule  and  punish- 
ment the  exception ;  yet  I  have  my  uUi- 
matum.  I  might  excuse  the  pardon  of  the 
traitors  Lee  and  Davis,  even  alter  the  hang- 
ing of  Wirz,  who  but  obeyed  their  orders, 
orders  which  he  would  have  been  shot  for 
disobeying.  I  might  excuse  the  sparing 
of  the  master  after  killing  tiie  dog  whose 
bite  but  carried  with  it  the  venom  engend- 
ered in  the  master's  soul.  I  might  look 
calmly  upon  a  constituency  ground  down 
by  taxation,  and  tell  the  complainants  that 
they  have  neither  remedy  nor  hope  of  ven- 

F^ance  upon  the  authors  of  their  wronss. 
might  agree  to  turn  unpityingly  from  me 
mother  whose  son  fell  in  the  Wilderness, 
and  the  widow  whose  husband  was  starved 
at  Andersonville,  and  tell  them  that  in  tbe 
nature  of  things  retributive  justice  ia  denied 
them,  and  that  the  murderers  of  their  kin*' 
dred  may  yet  sit  in  the  councils  of  their 
country ;  yet  even  I  have  my  ultimatum, 
I  might  consent  that  the  glorious  deeds  of 
the  last  five  years  should  be  blotted  fiom 
the  country's  history ;  that  the  trophies 
won  on  a  nundred  battie-fields,  the  sub- 
lime visible  evidence  of  the  heroic  devotion 
of  America's  citizen  soldiery,  should  b« 
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burned  on  the  altar  of  reconciliation.  I 
might  consent  that  the  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg should  be  razed  to  the  ground ;  that 
its  soil  should  be  submitted  to  the  plow, 
and  that  the  lamentation  of  the  bereaved 
should  give  place  to  the  lowing  of  cattle. 
But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  I  shall 
neither  be  forced  nor  persuaded.  I  will 
never  consent  that  the  government  shall 
desert  its  allies  in  the  South  and  surrender 
their  rights  and  interests  to  the  enemy, 
and  in  this  I  will  make  no  distinction  of 
caste  or  color  either  among  friends  or  foes. 

The  people  of  the  Soutn  were  not  all 
traitors.  Amonff  them  were  knees  that 
never  bowed  to  Qie  Baal  of  secession,  lips 
that  never  kissed  his  ima^e.  Among  the 
fastness  of  the  mountains,  m  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, fax  from  the  conta^on  of  political 
centres,  the  fires  of  patriotism  still  Dumed, 
sometimes  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
oftener  in  obscure  hamlets,  and  still  oftener 
under  skins  as  black  as  the  hearts  of  those 
who  claimed  to  own  them. 

These  people  devoted  all  they  had  to 
their  country.  The  homes  of  some  have 
been  confiscated,  and  they  are  now  fugi- 
tives from  the  scenes  that  gladdened  their 
childhood.  Some  were  cast  into  dangeoDS 
for  refusing  to  fire  upon  their  country's 
fla^,  and  still  others  Dear  the  marks  of 
stripes  infiicted  forgiving  bread  and  water 
to  tne  weary  soldier  of  uie  Republic,  and 
aiding  the  fugitive  to  escape  tne  penalty 
of  the  disloySty  to  treason.  If  the  Qod 
of  nations  listened  to  the  prayers  that  as- 
cended from  so  many  altars  auring  those 
eventfiil  years,  it  was  to  the  prayers  of 
these  people. 

Sir,  we  talked  of  patriotism  in  our  hap- 
py northern  homes,  and  claimed  credit  for 
the  part  we  acted ;  but  if  the  history  of 
these  people  shall  ever  be  written,  it  will 
make  us  olush  that  we  ever  professed  to 
love  our  country. 

The  government  now  stands  guard  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  these  people. 
They  are  imploring  us  not  to  y^iela  them 
up  without  condition  to  those  mto  whose 
hands  recent  events  have  committed  the 
destinies  of  the  unfortunate  South.  A 
nation  which  could  thus  withdraw  its  pro- 
tection from  such  allies,  at  such  a  time, 
without  their  full  and  firee  consent,  could 
neither  hope  for  the  approval  of  mankind 
nor  the  blessing  of  heaven. 


spaced    of  HoBu  €harl«s  A*  Bldrldgey  of 

"Wliooiutii  9 

Agabut  A«  CMl  Bighta  BOZ,  to  ih9  Homtt  of  Bmn$mUa- 
Mmi,  Mareh  2,  1866. 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  thought  yesterday  that 
I  would  discuss  this  measure  at  some 
length ;  but  I  find  myself  this  morning 
very  unwell ;  and  I  shall  therefore  make 


only  a  few  remarks,  suggesting  some  ob« 
jections  to  the  bill. 

I  look  upon  the  bill  before  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  series  of  measures 
rising  out  of  a  feeling  of  distrust  and 
hatr^  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals, 
not  only  in  this  House,  but  throughout  the 
country,  toward  these  persons.who  formerly 
held  slaves.  I  had  hoped  that  long  before 
this  time  the  people  or  this  country  would 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  the  questions  connected 
with  it  had  alreadv  sufficiently  agitated 
this  country.  I  had  hoped  that  now,  when 
the  war  is  over,  when  neace  has  been  re- 
stored, when  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
the  institution  of  slavery  has  been  freely 
given  up,  its  abolition  acquiesced  in,  and 
tne  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
amended  in  accordance  with  that  idea, 
this  subject  would  cease  to  haunt  us  as  it 
is  made  to  do  in  the  various  measures 
which  are  constantly  being  here  intro- 
duced. 

This  bill  is,  it  appears  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  insidious  and  dangerous  of  the  vari- 
ous measures  which  have  been  directed 
against  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  another  of  the  measures  de- 
signed to  take  away  the  essential  rights  of 
the  State.  I  know  that  when  I  speak  of 
States  and  State  rights,  I  enter  upon  un- 
popular subjects.  But,  sir^  whatever  other 
gentlemen  may  think,  I  hold  that  the 
rights  of  the  States  are  the  rights  of  the 
Union,  that  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  liberty  of  the  States  are  essential  to  the 
liberty  of'^the  individual  citizen.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  * 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  this  distinction ;  but  I  claim  that 
there  is.  And  there  is  no  man  that  can 
look  upon  this  crime,  horrid  as  it  is,  dia- 
bolical as  it  is  when  committed  by  the 
white  man,  and  not  say  that  such  a  crime 
committed  by  a  negro  upon  a  white  woman 
deserves,  in  the  sense  and  judgment  of  the 
American  people,  a  different  punishment 
from  that  inflicted  upon  the  white  man. 
And  yet  the  very  puipose  of  this  section, 
as  I  contend^  is  to  abolish  or  prevent  the 
execution  of  laws  making  a  distinction  in 
regard  to  the  punishment. 

But,  further,  it  is  said  the  negro  race  is 
weak  and  feeble ;  that  they  are  mere  child- 
ren— "wards  of  the  Gk)vemment"  In 
many  instances  it  might  be  just  and  pro- 
per to  inflict  a  less  punishment  upon  them 
for  certain  crimes  tnan  upon  men  of  intel- 
ligence and  education,  wnose  motives  may 
have  been  worse.  It  mi^ht  be  better  for 
the  community  to  control  them  by  milder 
and  gentler  means.  If  the  judge  sitting 
upon  the  bench  of  the  State  court  shall,  in 
carrying  out  the  law  of  the  State,  inflict  a 
higher  penalty  upon  the  white  man  than 
that  which  attacnes  to  the  freedman,  not 
that  I  suppose  it  is  ever  contemplated  to 
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enforce  that,  yet  it  would  be  eqtudly  ap- 
plicable, and  the  penalty  would  be  in- 
curred by  the  judge  in  the  same  manner 
precisely. 

But  I  proceed  to  the  section  I  waa  about 
to  remark  upon  when  the  gentleman  in- 
terrupted me.  The  marshals  who  may  be 
employed  to  execute  warrants  and  pre- 
cepts under  this  bill,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, are  offered  a  bribe  for  the  execu- 
tion of  them.  It  creates  marshals  in  great 
numbers,  and  authorizes  commissioners  to 
appoint  almost  anybody  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  stimulates  them  by  the  offer  of  a  re- 
ward not  giyen  in  thecaae  of  the  arrest  of 
persons  guilty  of  any  other  crime. 

It  goes  further.  It  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent, when  he  is  apprehensiYe  that  some 
crime  of  that  sort  may  be  committed,  on 
mere  suspicion,  mere  information  or  state- 
ment that  it  is  likely  to  be  committed,  to 
take  any  Judge  from  the  bench  or  any 
marshal  nom  his  office  to  the  place  where 
the  crime  is  apprehended,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  efficiently  and  speedily  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Thayer)  tells  us  that  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  it  should  be  claimed  that  this  bill  is 
intended  to  create  and  continue  a  sort  of 
military  despotism  over  the  people  where 
this  law  is  to  be  executed.  It  seema  to 
me  nothing  is  plainer.  Where  do  we 
find  any  laws  heretofore  passed  having  no 
relation  to  the  negro  in  which  such  a  pro- 
vision as  this  tenw  section  is  to  be  found  ? 
Generally  the  marshal  seeks  by  himself  to 
execute  this  warrant,  and  failing,  he  calls 
out  his  F0B8E  cx>MrrATTJ8.  But  this  bill 
authorizes  the  use  in  the  first  instance  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  by  the  President  for 
thepurpose  of  executing  such  vrrits. 

The  gentlemen  who  advocate  this  bill 
are  great  sticklers  for  equality,  and  insist 
that  there  shall  be  no  distinction  made  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

Why,  sir,  every  provision  of  this  bill 
carries  upon  its  fiice  the  distinction,  and  is 
calculated  to  perpetuate  it  forever  as  lone 
as  the  act  shall  oe  in  force.  Where  did 
this  measure  originate  but  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  difference  between  races  and 
colors?  Does  any  one  pretend  that  this 
bill  is  intended  to  protect  white  men — ^to 
save  them  from  any  wrongs  which  may  be 
inflicted  u^n  them  by  the  negroes?  Not 
at  all.  It  IS  introduced  and  pressed  in  the 
pretended  interest  of  the  black  man,  and 
recognizes  and  virtually  declares  distinc- 
tion between  race  and  color. 

I  deprecate  all  these  measures  because  of 
the  implication  they  carry  upon  their  face, 
that  the  people  who  have  heretofore  owned 
slaves  intena  to  do  them  liarm.  I  do  fiot 
believe  it.  80  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
and  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  I  be- 


lieve that  the  people  who  have  held  the 
freedmen  as  slaves  will  treat  them  with 
more  kindness,  with  more  leniency,  tlint 
those  of  the  North  who  make  such  loud  pro- 
fessions of  love  and  affection  for  them,  and 
are  so  anxious  to  pass  these  bills.  They 
know  their  nature ;  they  know  their  wmnt^; 
they  know  their  habits;  they  have  been 
brought  up  together;  none  of  the  pre- 
judices and  ui&ind  feelings  which  mam 
in  the  north  would  have  toward  them. 

I  do  not  credit  all  these  stories  about  the 
general  feeling  of  hostility  in  the  South  to- 
ward the  negro.  80  fiir  as  I  have  heaid 
opinions  expressed  upon  the  subject^  and  I 
have  conversed  with  many  persons  from 
that  section  of  the  country,  they  do  not 
blame  the  negro  for  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened. As  a  general  thing,  he  waa  fiuto- 
nil  to  them  and  their  interestSu  until  the 
army  reached  the  place  and  took  bim  firan 
them.  He  has  supported  their  wives  and 
children  in  the  absence  of  the  husbandi 
and  fiithers  in  the  armies  of  the  Sooth. 
He  has  done  for  them  what  no  one  else 
could  have  done.  They  recognize  his 
general  good  feeling  toward  them,  and  an 
inclined  to  reciprocate  that  feeling  toward 
him. 

I  believe  that  is  the  general  feeling  of 
the  southern  people  to-day.  The  cases  of 
ill-treatment  are  exceptional  cases.  They 
are  like  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in 
the  northern  States  where  the  unfortunate 
have  been  thrown  upon  our  charity. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  stories  of  the 
cruel  tieatment  of  the  insane  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  They  may  have  been 
barbarously  confined  in  the  loathsome  don 
as  stated  in  particular  instances;  but  is 
that  any  evidence  of  the  general  ill-will  cf 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
toward  the  insane?  Is  that  any  reasoa 
whv  the  Federal  arm  should  be  extended 
to  Massachusetts  to  control  and  protect  the 
insane  there  ? 

It  has  also  been  said  that  certain  paupen 
in  certain  States  have  been  badnr  used, 
paupers,  too,  who  were  whites.  Is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  extend  the  aim  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  those  States  to 
protect  the  poor  who  are  thrown  upon  the 
charity  of  the  people  there  ? 

Sir,  we  must  yield  to  the  altered  stale  of 
things  in  this  countiy.    We  must  trust  the 

Seople ;  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so ;  we  cannot 
0  otherwise.  And  the  sooner  we  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  can  win 
the  confidence  of  our  late  enemies,  where 
our  counsels  will  be  heeded,  where  our  ad* 
vice  may  be  regarded,  the  sooner  will  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  be  ftiUy  recon- 
ciled to  each  other  and  their  chan^mi  re- 
lationship ;  the  soQner  will  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  country  be  in  the  possessioB  of 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  essential  to 
their  prosperity  and  happin< 
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GEMTLElfEN  OF  THB  LiTBBABT  SOCIB- 

TDBB:  — What  of  the  Beptthlict  The 
trials  and  Iriumpha  of  our  me  inatitiitioiiB 
are  hackneyed  tnemes.  They  are  the  star 
attractionB  of  every  political  conflict. 
They  furnish  a  perpetual  weUHrorinp^  of 
every  grade  of  rhetoric  for  the  hustmss, 
and  partisan  organs  proclaim  with  &e 
regularity  of  the  seasons,  the  annual 
porils  of  free  government. 

But  a  different  occasion,  with  widely 
different  opportunities  ana  duties,  has 
brought  us  together.  The  dissembling  of 
the  partisan  would  be  unwelcome,  but 
here  truth  mav  be  nmnftilly  spoken  or  that 
which  so  promundly  concerns  us  all.  I 
am  called  to  address  young  men  who  are 
to  rank  among  the  scnoLumy  the  teachers, 
the  statesmen,  the  scientists  of  their  a^ 
^They  will  be  of  the  class  that  mustfdmish 
a  large  pn^rtion  of  the  executives,  legis- 
lators, ministers,  and  instructors  of  the 
seneration  now  rapidly  crowding  us  to  the 
long  halt  that  soon  must  come.  Doubt- 
less, here  and  there,  some  who  have  been 
less  &vored  with  opportunities,  will  sur- 
|Mi98  them  in  the  race  for  distinction ;  but 
in  our  free  government  where  education  is 
proffered  to  all,  and  the  largest  freedom  of 
conviction  and  action  invites  the  humblest 
to  honorable  preferment,  the  learned  must 
bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  directing  the 
destiny  of  the  nation.  Every  one  who 
rnoulcu  a  thought  or  inspires  a  fivsh  re- 
aolf  e  even  in  the  remotest  regions  of  tiie 
Continent,  shapes,  in  some  measure,  the 
sovereign  power  or  the  Republic. 

llie  time  and  the  occasion  are  alke 
propitious  for  a  dispassionate  review  of 
our  political  83rstem,  and  of  the  political 
duties  which  none  can  reject  and  be  blame- 
less. Second  only  to  the  claims  of  relij^ion 
are  the  claims  of  country.  Especially 
should  the  Christian,  whetner  teacher  or 
hearer,  discharge  political  duties  with 
fidelity.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  harangue 
of  the  partisan  should  desecrate  holy 
places^  or  that  men  should  join  in  the 
Drawls  of  pot-house  politicians ;  but  I  do 
mean  that  a  fiiithful  discharge  of  our  duty  to 
free  government  is  not  only  consistent 
with  the  most  exemplary  and  religious 
li£^  but  is  a  Ohristian  as  well  as  a  civil 
obkgation.  The  government  that  main- 
tains liber^  of  conscience  as  one  of  its 
ftindamental  principles,  and  under  which 
Christianity  is  recognized  as  the  common 
law,  has  just  claims  upon  the  Christian 
citizen  for  the  vigilant  exercise  of  all 
political  rights. 

If  itbe  true,  as  is  sooften  confessed  around 
OS,  that  we  have  suffered  a  marked  decline 
in  political  morality  and  in  our  political 


administration,  let  it  not  be  assumed  that 
the  defect  is  in  our  system  of  government, 
or  that  the  blame  lies  wholly  with  those 
who  are  faithless  or  incompetent.  Here  no 
citizen  is  voiceless,  and  none  can  claim 
exemption  from  just  rtsponsibility  for 
evils  m  the  body  politic.  Ours  is,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  theory,  a  government  of  the 
people ;  and  its  administration  is  neither 
Detter  nor  worse  than  the  people  them- 
selves. It  was  devised  by  wise  and 
patriotic  men,  who  gave  to  it  the  highest 
measure  of  fidelity ;  and  so  perfectiy  and 
harmoniously  is  its  firamework  fashioned, 
that  the  sovereign  power  can  always  ex- 
ercise a  salutary  control  over  its  own  ser- 
vants. An  accidental  mistake  of  popular 
judgment,  or  the  perfidy  of  an  executive, 
or  tiie  enactment  of  profligate  or  violent 
laws,  are  all  held  in  such  wholesome  check 
by  co-ordinate  powers,  as  to  enable  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation  to  restrain 
or  correct  almost  every  conceivable  evil. 

Until  the  people  as  a  whole  are  given 
over  to  debauchery  the  safety  of  our  free 
institutions  cannot  be  seriously  endan- 
gered. True,  such  a  result  mi^t  be 
possible  without  the  demoralization  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  if  good  citizens 
surrender  their  rights,  and  their  duties, 
and  their  government  to  those  who  desire 
to  rule  in  profli^tcy  and  oppression. 

If  reputable  citizens  refrain  from  active 
participation  in  our  political  conflicts, 
they  voluntarily  surrender  the  safety  of 
their  persons  and  property,  and  the  eood 
order  and  well-being  of  society,  to  those 
who  are  least  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority. When  such  results  are  visible  in 
any  or  the  various  branches  of  our  politi- 
cal system,  turn  to  the  true  source  and 
place  the  responsibility  where  it  justly  be- 
longs. Do  not  blame  the  thief  and  the 
adventurer,  for  they  are  but  plying  their 
vocations,  and  they  rob  public  rather  than 
private  treasure,  because  men  guard  the 
one  and  do  not  guard  the  other.  GKxxi 
men  employ  every  proper  precaution  to 
protect  their  propeity  m>m  the  lawless. 
When  an  injury  is  done  to  them  individ- 
ually they  are  swift  to  invoke  the  aveng- 
ing arm  of  justice.  They  are  faithful  guar- 
dians of  their  own  homes  and  treasures 
against  the  untitled  spoiler,  while  they  are 
criminally  indifferent  to  the  public  wrongs 
done  by  those  who,  in  the  enactment  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  directly  affect  their 
happiness  and  prosperity.  Do  not  answer 
that  politics  nave  become  disreputable. 
Such  a  declaration  is  a  confession  of  guilt. 
He  who  utters  it  becomes  his  own  accuser. 
If  it  be  true  that  our  politics,  either  gen- 
erally or  in  any  particular  municipality  or 
State,  have  become  disreputable,  who 
must  answer  for  it?  Who  have  made  our 
politics  disreputable?  Surely  not  the  dis- 
reputable citizens,  for  they  are  a  small  mi* 
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nority  in  eyery  community  and  in  every 
part^.  If  the^  have  obtained  control  of 
political  organizations,  and  thereby  secured 
their  election  to  responsible  trusts,  it  must 
have  been  with  the  active  or  passive  ap- 
proval of  the  ^ood  citizens  who  hold  the 
actual  power  in  their  own  hands.  There 
is  not  a  disgraceful  official  flhaming  the 
people  of  tms  country  to-day,  who  does 
not  owe  his  place  to  the  silent  assent  or 
positive  support  of  those  who  justly  claim 
to  be  respectable  citizens,  and  who  habit- 
ually pleEui  their  own  wrongs  to  escape 
plain  and  imperative  duties.  If  dishonest 
or  incompetent  appointments  have  been 
made,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
mere  partLsans,  a  just  expression  of  the 
honest  sentiments  of  better  citizens,  made 
with  the  manliness  that  would  point  to 
retribution  for  such  wron^,  would  prompt- 
ly ffive  us  a  sound  practical  civil  service, 
ana  profligacy  and  dishonesty  would 
end. 

Our  Presidents  and  Governors  are  not 
wholly  or  even  mainly  responsible  for  the 
low  stjEindard  of  our  officials.  If  eood  men 
concede  primary  political  control  to  those 
who  wield  it  for  selfish  ends,  by  refraining 
from  an  active  discharge  of  their  political 
duties,  and  make  the  appointing  powers 
dependent  for  both  counsel  ana  support 
upon  the  worst  political  elements,  wno  is 
to  blame  when  public  sentiment  is  out- 
raged by  the  selection  of  unworthy  men  to 
importuit  public  trusts?  The  fruits  are 
but  the  natural,  logical  results  of  good  cit- 
izens refusing  to  accept  their  political 
duties.  There  is  not  a  blot  on  our  body 
politic  to-day  that  the  better  elements  of 
the  people  could  not  remove  whenever 
they  resolved  to  do  so, — and  they  will  so 
resolve  in  good  time,  as  they  have  always 
done  in  the  past  There  is  not  a  defect  or 
deformity  in  our  political  administration 
that  they  cannot,  and  will  not  correct,  by 
the  peaceful  expression  of  their  sober  con- 
victions, in  the  legitimate  way  pointed  out 
by  our  ^ee  institutions.    . 

You  who  are  destined  to  be  more  or  less 
conspicuous  among  the  teachers  of  men, 
should  study  well  this  reserved  power  so 
immediately  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  government  The  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  is  the  sure  bul- 
wark of  safety  for  the  Republic.  It  has 
been  the  source  of  safety  in  all  times  past 
in  peace  and  in  war,  and  it  is  to-day,  ana 
will  ever  continue  to  be,  the  omnipotent 
power  that  forbids  us  to  doubt  the  com- 
plete success  of  free  government  It  may, 
at  times,  be  long  Buffering  and  slow  to  re- 
sent wrongs  wnich  grow  ptulually  in 
strength  and  difilise  their  poison  through- 
out the  land.  It  may  invoke  just  censure 
for  its  forbearance  in  seasons  of  partisan 
strife.  It  may  lon^  seem  lost  as  a  ruling 
element  of  our  pobtical  system,  and  may 


appear  to  be  Pithless  to  its  bif;h  and  ncnd 
duties.  It  mav  be  nnfelt  in  its  gentler  in- 
fluences, which  should  ever  be  active  ia 
maintaining  the  parity  and  disnitj  <^  so- 
ciety and  government  But  if  for  a  aeaaoo 
the  better  efforts  of  a  free  people  are  not 
evident  to  quicken  and  support  public  vir- 
tue, it  must  not  be  assumea  that  the  source 
of  good  influences  has  been  destroyed,  or 
that  public  virtue  cannot  be  restored  to  ifti 
just  supremacy.  When  healthful  influ* 
ences  ao  not  come  like  the  dew  drops 
which  glitter  in  the  morning  as  th^  re- 
vive the  harvest  of  the  eartn,  th^  will 
most  surely  come  in  their  terrible  majesty, 
as  the  tempest  comes  to  purify  the  atxno^ 
phere  about  us.  The  miasmas  which  arise 
from  material  oorruptaon,  poison  the  air 
we  breathe  and  disease  alt  physical  lifo 
within  their  reach.  The  poison  of  political 
corruption  is  no  less  subtle  and  destructive 
in  its  influences  upon  communities  and 
nations.  But  when  either  becomes  general 
or  apparently  beyond  the  power  of  oidi- 
narv  means  of  correction,  the  angry  sweep 
of  tiie  hurricane  must  p^orm  the  work  of 
regeneration.  In  our  govemm^it  th^ 
mud,  but  effectual  restraints  of  good  men 
should  be  ceaseless  in  their  benefleeBt 
offices,  but  when  thejr  fail  to  be  fdt  in  our 
public  affairs,  and  evil  control  has  widened 
and  strengthened  itself  in  d^artments  of 
power,  the  storm  and  the  thunderbolt  have 
to  be  invoked  for  the  public  safety,  and  our 
convulsive  but  lawml  revolutions  attest 
the  omnipotence  of  the  reserved  virtae  of 
a  faithful  and  intelligent  people. 

I  am  not  before  you  to  gamer  the  aeais 
and  disjointed  columns  of  free  government 
The  Republic  that  has  been  reared  1^  a 
century  of  patriotic  labor  and  sacrinee, 
more  than  covers  its  wounds  with  the 
noblest  achievements  ever  recorded  in 
man's  struffgle  for  the  rights  of  man.  It 
is  not  peri^  in  its  adnunistratioii  or  in 
the  exercise  of  its  vast  and  re^onsible 
powers ;  but  when  was  it  so  ?  when  shall  It 
DO  so?  No  human  work  is  perfect  No 
government  in  all  the  past  has  been  with- 
out its  misshaped  ends;  and  few,  indeed, 
have  survived  three  generations  without 
revolution.  We  must  have  been  more  than 
mortals,  if  our  history  does  not  present 
much  that  we  would  be  glad  to  efboe.  We 
should  be  unlike  all  great  peoples  of  the 
earth,  if  we  did  not  mark  the  ebo  and  flow 
of  public  virtue,  and  the  consequent  strug- 
gles between  the  good  and  evil  elements  of 
a  society  in  which  freedom  is  at  times  de- 
based to  license.  We  have  had  seas<»is  of 
war  and  of  peace.  We  have  had  tidal  waves 
of  passion,  with  their  sweeping  demoralior 
tion.  We  have  enlisted  the  national  piide 
in  the  perilous  line  of  conquest,  and  vmdi- 
cated  it  by  the  beneficent  fruits  of  oor 
civilization.  We  have  had  the  tempest  of 
aggression,  and  the  profound  calm  that 
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the  coiueiTator  of  peace  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  revolutionized  the 
policgr  of  the  goTemment  through  the  bit- 
ter conflicts  of  opposing  opinions,  and  it 
has  been  strengtnenedoy  its  trials.  We 
have  had  the  fruits  of  national  struggles 
trABsferred  to  the  vanquished,  without  a 
shade  of  violence;  and  the  extreme  power 
of  impeachment  has  been  invoked  m  the 
niidst  of  intensest  political  strife,  and  its 
JQi^^ent  patrioticallv  obeyed.  We  have 
had  fraternal  war  with  its  terrible  bereave- 
ments and  destruction.  We  have  com- 
pleted the  circle  of  national  perils,  and  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  have 
ever  been  the  safety  of  the  Republic. 

At  no  previous  period  of  our  history 
have  opportunity  and  duty  so  happily 
Tinited  to  direct  the  people  of  this  country 
to  the  triumphs  and  to  the  imperfections 
of  our  government.  We  have  reached  a 
healthy  calm  in  our  political  struggles. 
The  nation  has  a  trusted  ruler,  just  chosen 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  disappoint- 
ments of  conviction  or  of  ambition  have 
passed  away,  and  all  yield  cordial  obedi- 
ence and  respect  to  the  lawfril  authority  of 
the  country.  The  long-lingering  passions 
of  civil  war  have,  for  the  last  tune,  embit- 
tered our  political  strife,  and  must  now  be 
consigned  to  forgetfrilness.  The  nation  is 
assured  of  peace.  The  embers  of  discord 
mav  convulse  a  State  until  justice  shall  be 
enthroned  over  mad  partisanship,  but  peace 
and  justice  are  the  inexorable  purposes  of 
the  people,  and  they  will  be  obeyea.  Sec- 
tional hatred,  long  fanned  by  political  ne- 
cessities, is  nencefbrth  effaced  from  our 
politics,  and  the  unity  of  a  sincere  brother- 
neod  will  be  the  cherished  faith  of  every 
citizen.  We  first  conquered  rebellion,  and 
now  have  conquered  the  bitterness  and 
estrangement  of  its  discomfiture. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  insurgent  Con- 
federacy is  a  Representative  in  our  Con- 
gress. One  who  was  first  in  the  field  and 
hbst  in  the  Senate  in  support  of  rebellion 
has  just  died  whOe  representing  the  go- 
vernment in  a  diplomatic  position  of  the 
highest  honor.  Another  who  served  the 
Confederacy  in  the  field  and  in  the  forum, 
has  been  one  of  the  constitutional  advisers 
of  the  national  administration.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  Confederate  warriors  now 
serves  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
has  presided  over  that  body.  The  first 
Lieutenant  of  Lee  was  lon^  since  honored 
with  responsible  and  lucrative  official  trust, 
and  many  of  lesser  note,  lately  our  ene- 
mieSy  are  discharging  important  public  du- 
ties. The  war  and  its  issues  are  settled 
forever.  Those  who  were  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  deadly  conflict  are  now 
friends.  The  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the 
sword  has  been  made,  and  its  arbitrament 
has  been  irrevocably  ratified  by  the  su- 
prame  power  of  the  nation.  Each  has  won 
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from  the  other  the  respect  that  is  ever 
awarded  to  brave  men,  and  the  affection 
that  was  clouded  by  the  passion  that  made 
both  rush  to  achieve  an  easy  triumph,  has 
returned  chastened  and  strengthened  bv 
our  common  sacrifices.  Our  battle-fielas 
will  be  memorable  as  the  theatres  of  the 
conflicts  of  the  noblest  people  the  worid 
had  to  offer  to  the  god  oi  carnage,  and  the 
monuments  to  our  dead.  North  and  South, 
will  be  pointed  to  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions as  the  proud  records  of  the  heroism 
of  the  American  people. 

The  overshadowing  issues  touching  the 
war  and  its  logical  results  are  now  no 
longer  in  controversy,  and  in  vain  will  the 
unworthy  invoke  patriotism  to  give  them 
unmerited  distinction.  No  supreme  dan- 
ger can  now  confront  the  citizen  who  de- 
sires to  correct  errors  or  abuses  of  our  po- 
litical system.  He  who  despairs  of  free 
institutions  because  evils  have  been  tole- 
rated, would  have  despaired  of  every  ad- 
ministration the  countiy  has  ever  had,  and 
of  every  government  the  world  has  ever 
known.  If  corruption  pervades  dur  insti- 
tutions to  an  alarming  extent,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  the  natural  order  of  his- 
tory repeating  itself.  It  is  but  the  experi- 
ence 01  every  nation,  and  our  own  experi- 
ence returning  to  us,  to  call  into  vigorous 
action  the  regenerating  power  of  a  patri- 
otic people.  We  have  a  supreme  tribunal 
that  is  most  jealous  of  its  high  prero^ 
tives,  and  that  will  wield  its  authonty 
mercilessly  when  the  opportune  season  ar- 
rives. We  have  just  emerged  from  the 
most  impassioned  and  convulsive  strife  of 
modern  history.  It  called  out  the  highest 
type  of  patriotism,  and  life  and  treasure 
were  freely  given  with  the  holiest  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  self-government.  With  it 
came  those  of  mean  ambition,  and  of  venal 
purposes,  and  they  could  gain  power  while 
the  unselfish  were  devoted  to  tne  country's 
cause.  They  could  not  be  dethroned  be- 
cause there  were  grave  issues  which  dare 
not  be  sacrificed.  Such  evils  must  be 
borne  at  times  in  all  governments,  rather 
than  destroy  the  temple  to  punish  the  ene- 
mies of  public  virtue.  To  whatever  extent 
these  evils  exist,  they  are  not  the  legitimate 
creation  of  our  free  institutions.  They  are 
not  the  creation  of  mal-administration,  nor 
of  any  party.  They  are  the  monstrous  bar- 
nacles spawned  by  unnatural  war,  which 
closed  the  gallant  ship  of  State  in  her  ex- 
tremity, and  nad  to  be  borne  into  port  with 
her.  And  now  that  the  battle  is  ended,  and 
the  issues  settled,  do  not  distrust  the  re- 
served power  of  our  free  institution^.  It 
will  heal  the  scars  of  war  and  efikce  the 
stains  of  corruption,  and  present  the  great 
Republic  to  the  world  surpassing  in  gran- 
deur, might  and  excellence,  the  subUmest 
conceptions  ever  cherished'  of  huro!an:go« 
vemment. 
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As  YOU  come  to  assume  the  reBponsibili- 
ties  which  must  be  accepted  by  the  edu- 
cated citizen,  you  will  be  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  multiplied  dangers  which 
threaten  the  government.  They  will  ap- 
pear not  only  to  be  innumerable  and  likely 
to  defy  correction,  but  they  will  seem  to  be 
of  modem  creation.  It  is  common  to  hear 
intelligent  political  leaders  declaim  against 
the  moral  and  intellectual  degeneracy  of 
the  times,  and  especially  against  the  de- 
cline in  public  morality  and  statesmanship. 
They  would  make  it  appear  that  the  people 
and  the  government  in  past  times  were  mo- 
dels of  purity  and  excellence,  while  we  are 
unworthy  sons  of  noble  sires.  Our  rulers 
are  pronounced  imbecile,  or  wholly  devoted 
to  selfish  ends. 

Our  law-makers  are  declared  to  be  reek- 
ing with  corruption  or  blinded  by  ambi- 
tion, and  greed  and  futhlessnees  are  held 
up  to  the  world  as  the  chief  characteristics 
01  our  officials.  From  this  painful  picture 
we  turn  to  the  history  of  those  who  ruled 
in  the  earlier  and  what  we  call  the  better 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  the  contrast  sinks 
us  deep  in  the  slough  of  despair.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  much  of  the  com- 
plaint against  the  politicid  degeneracy  of 
the  times,  and  the  standard  of  our  officials, 
is  not  just;  but  in  the  £Etce  of  all  that  can 
be  charged  against  the  present,  I  regard  it 
as  the  veiy  best  age  this  nation  has  ever 
known.  The  despairing  accusations  made 
against  our  public  servants  are  not  the  pe- 
culiar creation  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  allegation  of  wide  spread  de- 
moralization in  me  body  politic,  was  no 
more  novel  in  any  of  the  generations  of 
the  past  than  it  is  now.  We  say  nothing 
of  our  rulers  that  was  not  said  of  those 
whoee  memory  we  so  sacredly  worship. 
License  is  one  of  the  chief  penalties,  indeed 
the  sole  defect  of  liberty,  and  it  has  ever 
asserted  its  prerogatives  with  tireless  in- 
dustry. It  was  as  irreverent  with  Wash- 
ington as  it  is  with  Grant  It  racked  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson,  and  it  pained  and 
scarred  Lincoln  and  Chase,  ana  their  com- 
patriots. It  criticised  the  campai^s  and 
the  heroes  of  the  revolutionary  times,  as 
we  criticise  the  living  heroes  of  our  da^. 
It  belittled  the  statesmen  of  every  epoch  in 
our  national  progress,  just  as  we  oelittle 
those  who  are  now  the  guardians  of  our 
free  institutions.  Perhaps  we  have  more 
provocation  than  they  had ;  but  if  so,  they 
were  less  charitable,  for  the  tide  of  ungen- 
erous criticism  and  distrust  has  known  no 
cessation.  I  believe  we  have  had  seasons 
when  our  political  system  was  more  free 
from  blemish  than  it  is  now,  and  that  we 
have  had  periods  when  both  government 
and  people  maintained  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence  than  we  can  boost  of;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  have,  in  the  past, 
flponded  a  depth  in  the  decline  of  our  po- 


litical administration  that  the  present  age 
can  never  reach. 

You  must  soon  appear  in  the  actiTe 
struggles  for  the  perpetuity  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  some  or  the  sealed  chapters  of  the 
fast  are  most  worthy  of  your  careful  study, 
would  not  efface  one  good  inspiration 
that  you  have  gathered  from  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  our  fEithers^  whose  courage  and 
patriotism  have  survived  their  infirmitieSb 
Whatever  we  have  from  them  that  is  puri- 
fying or  elevating,  is  but  the  truth  of  his- 
tory ;  and  when  unborn  generations  shall 
have  succeeded  us,  no  age  in  all  the  long 
century  of  freedom  in  the  New  World,  wiU 
furnish  to  them  higher  standards  of  heroism 
and  statesmanship  than  the  defamed  and 
unappreciated  times  in  which  we  live. 
Ana  when  the  loiture  statesmen  shall  tnm 
to  history  for  the  most  unselfish  and  en- 
lightened devotion  to  the  Republic,  they 
will  pause  over  the  records  we  have  writ- 
ten, and  esteem  them  the  brightest^  in  all 
the  annals  of  man's  best  efforts  for  his  race. 
We  can  judge  of  the  true  standard  of  our 
government  and  people  only  by  a  fiEiithfril 
comparison  with  the  true  standard  of  the 
men  and  events  which  have  passed  away. 
You  find  widespread  distrust  of  the  success 
of  our  political  enptem.  ^  It  is  the  favorite 
theme  of  every  disappointed  ambition,  and 
the  vanquished  of  every  important  struggle 
are  tempted,  in  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  to 
despair  of  the  government.  Would  you 
know  whence  comes  this  chronic  or  spas- 
modic political  despair  ?  If  so,  you  must 
turn  back  over  the  graves  of  ages,  for  it  is 
as  old  as  free  government  Glance  at  the 
better  days  of  which  we  all  have  read,  and 
to  which  modem  campaign  elo<]uence  is  so 
much  indebted.  Do  not  stop  with  the  ap- 
proved histories  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. They  tell  only  of  the  transcendent 
wisdom  and  matchless  perfections  of  those 
who  gave  us  liberty  and  ordained  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Go  to  the  inner  tem- 
ple of  truUi.  oeek  th^t  which  was  then 
nidden  from  the  nation,  but  which  in  these 
days  of  newspapers  and  free  schools,  and 
steam  and  lightning,  is  an  open  record  so 
that  he  who  runs  mav  read.  Grather  up 
the  few  public  journals  of  a  century  ago. 
and  the  rare  personal  lettero  and  sacred 
diaries  of  the  good  and  wise  men  whose 
examples  are  so  earnestly  longed  for  in  the 
degenerate  present,  and  your  despair  will 
be  softened  and  your  indignation  at  cur- 
rent events  will  be  temper^  as  jon  learn 
that  our  lustory  is  steaoily  repeating  itseli^ 
and  tiiat  with  all  our  many  faults,  we  grow 
better  as  we  progress. 

Do  you  point  to  the  unfaltering  coonge 
and  oountiees  sacrifices  of  those  who  0kve 
us  fireedom,  so  deeply  crimsoned  with  their 
blood?  I  join  you  in  naming  them  with 
reverence,  but  I  must  point  to  their  sons, 
for  whom  we  have  not  yet  ceased  to  mourn. 
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who  equalled  them  in  every  manly  and 
patriotic  attribute.  When  wealth  and 
mxunr  were  about  us  to  tempt  our  people 
to  indifference  and  ease,  the  world  has  no 
records  of  heroism  which  dim  the  lustre  of 
the  achievements  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  our  fathers  be- 
queathed to  us.  Have  corruption  and 
perfidy  stained  the  triumphs  of  which  we 
boast?  So  did  corruption  and  perfidy  stain 
the  revolutionary  "  times  that  tried  men*8 
souls."  Do  we  question  the  laurels  with 
which  our  successful  captains  have  been, 
crowned  by  a  grateful  country?  So  did  our 
forefathers  question  the  just  dictinction 
of  him  who  was  first  in  war  and  first  in 
peace,  and  he  had  not  a  lieutenant  who 
escaped  distrust,  nor  a  council  of  war  that 
was  firee  firom  unworthy  jealousies  and 
strife.  Do  politicians  and  even  statesmen 
teach  the  early  destruction  of  our  free 
institutions?  It  is  the  old,  old  story ;  "  the 
babbling  echo  mocks  itself''  It  distracted 
the  cabinets  of  Washington  and  the  elder 
Adams.  It  was  the  tireless  assailant  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  It  made  the  Jack- 
son administration  tempestuous.  It  gave 
us  foreign  war  under  Polk.  It  was  a  teem- 
ing fountain  of  discord  under  Taylor, 
Pierce  and  Buchanan.  It  gave  us  deadly 
firatemal  conflict  under  Lincoln.  Its  dying 
throes  convulsed  the  nation  under  John- 
son. The  promise  of  peace,  soberly  ac- 
cepted from  Grant,  was  the  crown  of  an 
unbroken  column  of  triumphs  over  the 
distrust  6f  every  age,  that  was  attacking 
free  government.  Do  we  complain  of  vio- 
lent and  profligate  legislation  7  Hamilton, 
the  favorite  statesman  of  Washington, 
was  the  author  of  laws,  enacted  in  time  of 
peace,  which  could  not  have  been  enforced 
m  our  day  even  under  the  necessities  and 
passions  of  war.  And  when  the  judgment 
of  the  nation  repealed  them,  he  sought  to 
overthrow  the  popular  verdict,  because  he 
believed  that  the  government  was  over- 
thrown. Almost  before  order  began  after 
the  political  chaos  of  the  revolution,  the 
intensest  struggles  were  made,  and  the 
most  violent  enactments  urged,  for  mere 
partisan  control.  Jefierson,  the  chief 
apostle  of  government  of  the  people,  did 
not  always  cherish  supreme  faith  in  his 
own  work.  He  trembled  at  the  tendencies 
to  monarchy,  and  feared  because  of  "the 
dupery  of  which  our  countrymen  have 
fdiown  themselves  susceptible."  He  res- 
cued the  infant  Republic  from  the  central- 
ixation  that  was  the  lingering  dr^  of 
desDOtism,  and  unconsciously  sowea  the 
seeds  which  ripened  into  States'  rights  and 
nuUificadon  under  Jackson,  and  into  re- 
bellion under  Lincoln.  But  for  the  des- 
perate conflict  of  opposing  convictions  as 
to  tli^  comer-stone  of  the  new  structure, 
Jefierson  would  have  been  more  wise  and 
oonaervative.    He  was  fidthfbl  to  popular 


government  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of 
the  theory.  He  summed  it  up  in  his 
memorable  utterance  to  his  neighbors  when 
he  returned  from  France.  He  said: — 
"  The  will  of  the  majority,  the  natural  law 
of  every  society^  is  tne  only  sure  guardian 
of  the  rights  of^  man.  Perhaps  even  this 
ma^  sometimes  err,  but  its  errors  are  honest 
solitary  and  short-lived. "  Politically  speak- 
ing, with  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  ti^e 
"  better  days"  of  the  Republic,  their  con- 
fidence in,  or  distrust  of,  the  government, 
depended  much  upon  whether  Hamilton  or 
Jefferson  ruled.  Dream  of  them  as  we 
mav,  they  were  but  men,  with  the  same 
amoition,  the  same  love  of  power,  the 
same  infirmities,  which  we  r^ard  as  the 
peculiar  besetting  sins  of  our  times.  If 
you  would  refresh  your  store  of  distrust  of 
all  political  greatness,  study  Jefferson 
through  Burr  and  Hamilton,  or  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton  through  Jefferson,  or 
Jackson  through  Clay  and  the  second 
Adams,  or  Clay  and  Adams  through  Jack- 
son and  Randolph,  and  you  will  think 
better  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  age 
in  which  you  live. 

^o  error  is  so  common  among  free 
people  as  the  tendency  to  depreciate  the 
present  and  all  its  agencies  and  achieve- 
ments. 

We  all  turn  with  boundless  pride  to  the 
Senate  of  Clay.  Webster  and  Calhoun.  In 
the  period  of  tneir  great  confiicts,  it  was 
the  ablest  legislative  tribunal  the  world 
has  ever  furnished.  Rome  and  Greece  in 
the  zenith  of  their  greatness,  never  gath- 
ered such  a  galaxy  of  statesmen.  But  not 
until  they  had  passed  away  did  the  nation 
learn  to  judge  them  justly.  Like  the  tow- 
ering oaks  when  the  tempest  sweeps  over 
the  forest,  the  storm  of  faction  was  fiercest 
among  their  crowns,  and  their  struggles  of 
mere  ambition,  and  their  infirmities,  which 
have  been  kindly  forgotten,  often  made  the 
thoughtless  or  the  unfaithful  despair  of 
our  tree  institutions.  Not  one  of  them  es- 
caped detraction  or  popular  reprobation. 
Not  one  was  exempt  nrom  the  grave,  accu- 
sation of  shaping  the  destruction  of  our 
nationality,  and  yet  not  one  meditated  de- 
liberate wrong  to  the  country  on  which  all 
refiected  so  much  honor.  Calhoun  des- 
paired of  the  Union,  because  of  the  irre- 
E'  ressible  antagonism  of  sectional  interests, 
ut  he  cherished  the  sincerest  faith  in  free 
institutions.  But  when  the  dispassionate 
historian  of  the  fhture  is  brought  to  the 
task  of  recording  the  most  memorable  tri- 
umphs of  our  political  S3r8tem,  he  will  pass 
over  the  great  Senate  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, and  picture  in  their  just  proportions 
the  grander  achievements  of  the  heroes 
and  statesmen  who  have  been  created  in 
our  own  time.  If  we  could  draw  aside  the 
veil  that  conceals  the  future  fit)m  us,  and 
see  how  our  children  wiU  judge  the  trials 
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and  triumphs  of  the  last  decade,  we  would 
be  shamed  at  our  distrust  of  ourselves  and 
of  the  instruments  we  have  employed  to 
discharge  the  noblest  duties.  Our  agents 
came  up  from  among  us.  We  knew  them 
before  the^  were  great,  and  remembered 
well  their  common  inheritance  of  human 
defects. — ^They  are  not  greater  than  were 
men  who  had  lived  be4e  them,  but  the 
nation  has  had  none  in  all  the  ^ast  who 
could  haye  written  their  names  higher  on 
the  scroll  of  fame.  We  knew  Lincoln  as 
the  uncouth  Western  campaigner  and  ad- 
vocate; as  a  man  of  lest,  untutored  in  the 
traces,  and  unschooled  in  statesmanship. 
We  know  him  in  the  heat  and  strife  of  the 
political  contests  which  made  him  our 
President,  and  our  passions  and  jprejudices 
survived  his  achievements.  If  his  friends, 
we  were  brought  &ce  to  face  with  his  im- 

Eerfections,  and  perhaps  complained  that 
e  was  unequal  to  impossibilities.  ^  If  his 
enemies,  we  antagonized  his  policy  and 
magnified  his  errors.  We  saw  him  wrestle 
witn  the  greed  of  the  place-man^  with  the 
ambitious  warrior  and  with  the  disappoint- 
ed statesman.  We  received  his  great  act 
of  Emancipation  as  a  part  of  the  mere  po- 
litical policy  of  his  rule,  and  judged  it  by 
the  light  of  prejudiced  partisan  convic- 
tions. 

But  how  will  those  of  the  future  judge 
him?  When  the  hatreds  which  attached 
to  his  public  acts  have  passed  into  forget- 
ful nees;  when  his  infinnities  shall  have 
been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  when  all  his 
master  monuments  shall  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  made  stainless  by  the  generous  offi- 
ces of  time,  his  name  will  be  linked  with 
devotion  wherever  liberty  has  a  worship- 
per. And  it  will  be  measurably  so  of  those 
who  were  his  faithful  co-laborers.  It  will 
be  forgotten  that  they  were  at  times  weak, 
discoraant,  irresolute  men  when  they  had 
to  confront  problems  the  solution  of  which 
had  no  precedents  in  the  world's  history. 
It  will  not  be  conspicuous  in  the  future 
records  of  ^  those  great  events,  that  the 
most  learned  and  experienced  member  of 
his  cabinet  would  have  accepted  peace  by 
any  supportable  compromise,  and  that  one 
of  the  most  trusted  of  his  constitutional 
advisers  would  have  assented  to  peaceable 
dismemberment  to  escape  internecine  war. 
Few  will  ever  know  that  our  eminent  Min- 
ister of  War  was  one  of  those  who  was 
least  hopeftil  of  the  preservation  of  the 
unity  of^  the  8tates,  when  armed  secession 
made  its  first  trial  of  strength  with  the  ad- 
ministration. It  will  not  be  recorded  how 
the  surrender  of  Sumter  was  gravely  dis- 
cussed to  postpone  the  presence  of  actual 
hostilities,  and  how  the  midsummer  mad- 
ness of  rebellion  made  weakness  and  dis- 
cord give  way  to  might  and  harmony,  by 
the  met  run  that  sent  its  unprovoked  mes- 
senger of  death  against  the  flag  and  de- 


fenders of  the  UnioiL  It  will  not  be  re- 
membered that  faction  ran  riot  in  the  high- 
est places,  and  that  the  struggle  for  the 
throne  embittered  cabinet  councils  and  es- 
tranged eminent  statesmen,  even  when  the 
artilTeiy  of  the  enemy  thundered  within 
sound  of  the  Capitid. 

It  will  not  be  declared  how  ^reat  captains 
toyed  with  armies  and  decimated  them 
upon  the  deadly  altar  of  ambition,  and  how 
blighted  hopes  of  preferment  made  jangled 
strife  and  miitless  campaigns.  Nor  will 
the  insidious  treason  tnat  wounded  the 
cause  of  free  government  in  the  home  of 
its  friends,  blot  the  future  pages  of  our 
history  in  the  just  proportions  in  which 
the  livinff  felt  and  knew  it  It  will  be  told 
that  in  tne  hour  of  greatest  peril,  the  ad- 
ministration was  criticised,  and  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  expounded,  with  supreme 
ability  and  boldness,  while  the  meaner 
struggles  of  the  cowardly  and  fiiitJiless  will 
be  enaced  with  the  passions  of  the  times 
that  created  them.  And  it  is  best  that 
these  defects  of  nreatness  should  slumber 
with  mortality.  Not  only  the  heroes  and 
rulers,  but  the  philanthropists  as  well,  of 
all  nations  and  a^es^  have  had  no  exemp- 
tion from  the  frailties  which  are  colossal 
when  in  actual  view.  That  we  have  been 
no  better  than  we  have  seen  ourselves,  does 
not  prove  that  we  are  a  degenerate  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  teaches  how  mudn  of 
good  and  great  achievement  may  be  hoped 
for  with  all  the  imperfections  we  see  about 
us.  In  our  unexampled  struggle,  when 
£Eiction,  and  corruption,  and  faithleasneas 
had  done  their  worst,  a 'regenerated  nar 
tionality,  saved  to  perfected  justice,  liber^ 
and  law,  was  the  rich  fruits  of  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  People  and  their  trusted  but 
fallible  leaders.  There  is  the  ineffaceable 
record  we  have  written  for  history,-  and  it 
will  be  pointed  to  as  the  sublimest  tribute 
the  world  has  ^en  to  the  theory  of  self- 
government.  The  many  grievous  errors 
and  bitter  jealousies  of  me  conflict  whic^ 
weakened  and  endangered  the  cause;  the 
venality  that  grew  in  hideous  strength, 
while  higher  and  holier  cares  gave  it 
safety;  the  incompetency  that  grasped 
place  on  the  tidal  waves  of  devotion  to 
country,  and  the  wide-spread  political  evils 
which  still  linger  as  sorrowful  legacies 
amon^  us,  will  in  the  fulness  of  time  be 
healea  and  forgotten,  and  only  the  grand 
consummation  will  be  memorable.  This 
generous  judgment  of  the  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people,  that  corrects  the 
varying  efibrts  and  successes  of  political 
prostitution;  that  pardons  the  defects  of 
those  who  are  faithfhl  in  purpose,  and 
without  which  the  greatest  deeds  would  gp 
down  to  posterity  scarred  and  deformed,  is 
the  glass  through  which  all  must  read  of 
the  noblest  triumphs  of  meiL 

Our  Bepublic  stands  alone  in  the  whols 
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records  of  ciyil  government  In  its  theory, 
in  its  complete  organization,  and  in  its  ad- 
ministration, it  is  wholly  exceptional.  We 
talk  thoughtlessly  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  Repuolics,  and  the  weak  or  disap- 
pointed turn  to  history  for  the  evidence  of 
oar  destruction.  It  is  true  that  Republics 
which  have  been  mighty  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth  have  crumbled  into  hopeless 
decay,  and  that  the  shifting  sands  or  time 
have  left  desolate  places  where  once  were 
omnipotence  and  grandeur.  Rome  made 
her  lumost  boundless  conquests  under  the 
banner  of  the  Republic,  and  a  sister  Re- 

Sublic  was  her  rival  in  greatness  and  splen- 
or.  Thejr  are  tracea  obscurely  on  the 
pages  of  history  as  governments  of  the  peo- 
ple. Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world. 
Her  triumphal  arches  of  costliest  art  re- 
corded her  many  victories.  Her  temples 
of  surpassing  elegance,  her  colossal  and 
exquisite  statues  of  her  chieftains,  her  im- 
posing columns  dedicated  to  her  invincible 
soldiery,  and  her  apparently  rapid  i>rogress 
toward  a  beneficent  civilization,  give  the 
istory  of  the  devotion  and  heroism  of  her 
citizens.  But  Rome  never  was  a  free  rep- 
resentative government.  What  is  called 
her  Republic  was  but  a  series  of  surging 
plebeian  and  patrician  revolutions,  of  Tri- 
Dunes,  Consuls  and  Dictators,  with  seasons 
of  marvelous  prowess  under  the  desperate 
lead  of  as  marvelous  ambition.  The  tran- 
qnillity,  the  safety,  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
government  of  liberty  and  law,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  all  the  thousand  years  of  Ro- 
man ^eatness.  The  lust  of  empire  was 
the  nuing  passion  in  the  ancient  Repub- 
lics. Hannibal  reflected  the  supreme  sen- 
timent of  Carthage  when  he  bowed  at  the 
altar  and  swore  eternal  hostility  to  Rome ; 
and  Cato,  the  Censor,  as  faithfully  spoke 
ibr^Rome  when  he  declared  to  an  approv- 
ing Senate — "  Carthago  ddenda  /"  Such 
was  the  mission  of  what  history  hands 
down  to  us  as  the  great  free  governments  of 
the  ancients.  Despotism  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  corruption,  and  the  proudest  eras 
they  knew  were  but  hastening  them  to  in- 
evitable destruction. 

The  imperial  purple  soon  followed  in 
Rome,  as  a  debauched  people  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  in  form  wnat  they  had 
long  accepted  with  the  mockery  of  free- 
dom. Rulers  and  subjects,  noble  and  ig- 
noble, church  and  state,  made  common 
cause  to  precipitate  her  decay.  At  last 
the  columns  or  the  barbarian  clouded  her 
valleys.  The  rude  hosts  of  Attila,  the 
"  Scourge  of  God,"  swarmed  upon  her,  and 
their  battle-axes  smote  ^e  demoralized 
warriors  of  the  tottering  empire.  The  Goth 
and  the  Vandal  jostled  each  other  from  the 
degraded  sceptre  they  had  conquered,  and 
Rome  was  left  widowed  in  her  ruins.  And 
Carthage  I — she  too  had  reared  a  ^reat 
^vemmetit  by  spoliation,  and  called  it  a 


Republic.  It  was  the  creation  of  ambition 
ana  conquest  Her  great  chieftain  swept 
over  theTyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  his 
victorious  legions,  and  even  made  the  gates 
of  the  Eternal  City  tremble  before  the 
impetuous  advance  of  the  Carthagenians. 
But  Carthage  never  was  free  until  the 
cormorant  and  the  bittern  possessed  it, 
and  the  God  of  nations  had  **  stretched  out 
upon  it  the  line  of  confusion  and  the  stones 
of  emptiness."  Conqueror  and  conquered 
are  blotted  from  the  list  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  We  read  of  the  Grecian  Re- 
public ;  but  it  was  a  libel  upon  free  ^v- 
ernment  Her  so-called  free  institutions 
consisted  of  a  loose,  discordant  confedera- 
tion of  independent  States,  where  despo- 
tism ruled  in  the  name  o'f  liberty.  Sparta 
has  made  romance  pale  before  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  sons,  but  her  triumphs  were 
not  of  peace,  nor  were  they  for  free  gov- 
ernment Athens  abolished  royalty  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  made  Athenian  history  most 
thrilling  and  instructive,  but  her  citizens 
were  strangers  to  freedom.  The  most 
sanguinary  wars  with  sister  States,  domes- 
tic convulsions  almost  without  cessation, 
and  the  grinding  oppression  of  caste,  were 
the  chief  offerings  or  the  government  to  its 
subjects.  Solon  restored  her  laws  to  some 
measure  of  justice,  only  to  be  cast  aside  for 
the  usurper.  Greece  yet  has  a  name  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  but  her  sceptre 
for  which  the  mightiest  once  warred  to  en- 
slave her  people  under  the  banner  of  the 
Republic,  nas  long  since  been  unfelt  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Thus 
did  Rome  and  Carthage  and  Greece  fade 
from  the  zenith  of  distinction  and  power, 
before  constitutional  government  of  the 
people  had  been  bom  among  men.  To- 
day there  is  not  an  established  sister  Re- 
public that  equals  our  single  Common- 
wealth in  population.  Spain,  France  and 
Mexico  have  in  turn  worshiped  Emperors, 
Kings,  Dictators  and  popular  Presidents. 
Yesterday  they  were  reckoned  Republics. 
What  they  have  been  made  to-day,  or 
what  they  will  be  made  to-morrow,  is  un- 
certain and  unimportant.  They  are  not 
now,  and  never  have  been,  Republics  save 
in  name,  and  never  can  be  n-ee  govern- 
ments until  their  people  are  transformed 
into  law-creating  ana  law-abiding  com- 
munities. With  them  monarchy  is  a  re- 
fuge from  the  license  they  miscall  liberty, 
and  despotism  is  peace.  Switzerland  is 
called  a  Kepublic.  She  points  to  her  ac- 
knowledged independence  four  hundred 
years  ago,  but  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  did  the  Republic  of  the 
Alps  find  tranquillity  in  a  constitutional 
government  that  inaugurated  the  liberty 
of  law.  Away  on  a  rugged  mountain-top 
in  Italy,  is  the  only  Kepublic  that  has 
maintained   popular   government  among 
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the  States  of  Europe.  For  more  than  four- 
teen hundred  years  a  handful  of  isolated 
people,  the  followers  of  a  Dalmatian  her- 
mit priest,  have  given  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  unsullied  freedom.  Through  all 
the  mutations,  and  revolutions,  and  re- 
linings  of  the  mai>s  of  Europe,  the  little 
territory  of  San  Marino  has  been  sacredly 
respected.  Her  less  than  ten  thousand 
people  have  prospered  without  interrup- 
tion; and  civil  commotions  and  foreign 
disputes  or  conflicts  have  been  unknown 
among  them.  She  has  had  no  wealth  to 
tempt  the  spoiler ;  no  commerce  or  teem- 
ing valleys  to  invite  conquest ;  no  wars  to 
breed  dictators;  no  surplus  revenues  to 
corrupt  her  officials ;  and  in  patient  and 
frugal  industry  her  citizens  have  eijjoyed 
the  national  felicity  of  having  no  history. 
They  have  had  no  trials  and  no  triumphs, 
and  have  made  civilization  better  only  by 
the  banner  of  peace  they  have  worshipped 
through  all  tne  convulsions  and  bloody 
strife  of  many  centuries. 

The  world  has  but  one  Republic 
that  has  illustrated  constitutional  freedom 
in  all  its  beneficence,  power  and  nrandeur, 
and  that  is  our  own  priceless  inheritance. 
As  a  government,  our  Republic  has  alone 
been  capable  of,  and  faithful  to,  represen- 
tative free  institutions,  with  equal  righta, 
e<jual  justice,  and  equal  laws  for  every  con- 
dition of  our  fellows.  All  the  nations  of 
the  past  furnish  no  history  that  can  logic- 
ally repeat  itself  in  our  advancement  or 
decline.  Created  through  the  severest  trials 
and  sacrifices ;  maintained  through  foreign 
and  civil  war  with  unexampled  devotion ; 
faithful  to  law  as  the  offspring  and  safety 
of  liberty ;  progressive  in  all  that  ennobles 
our  peaceful  industry,  and  cherishing  en- 
lightened and  liberal" Christian  civilization 
as  the  trust  and  pride  of  our  citizens,  for 
our  government  of  the  people,  none  but 
itself  can  be  its  parallel. 

In  what  are  called  free  governments  of 
antiquity,  we  search  in  vain  for  constitu- 
tional freedom,  or  that  liberty  that  subor- 
dinates passion  and  license  to  law.  The 
refuge  from  the  constant  perils  of  an  unre- 
strained Democracy  was  always  found  in 
despotism,  and  when  absolutism  became 
intolerable,  the  tide  of  passion  would  surge 
back  to  Democracy.  The  people,  in  mass 
councils,  would  rule  Consuls,  Presidents 
and  Generals,  but  it  was  fruitful  only  of 
chaos  and  revolution.  The  victorious 
chieftain  and  the  illustrious  philosopher 
would  be  honored  with  thrwksgivings  to 
the  gods  for  their  achievements,  and  their 
banishment  or  death  would  next  be  de- 
manded by  the  same  supreme  tribunal. 
Grand  temples  and  columns  and  triumphal 
arches  would  be  erected  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  the  dominant  power,  and 
the  returning  waves  of  revolution  would 
decree  the  actors  and  their  monuments  to 


destmction.  Ambitious  demago^es  prm^ 
tituted  such  mockeries  of  government  to 
the  basest  purposes.  The  Olympic  games 
of  Greece  became  the  mere  instrumenlB  of 
unscrupulous  leaders  to  lure  the  people,  in 
the  name  of  freedom,  to  oppression  and 
degradation,  and  the  wealth  of  Borne  was 
lavishly  employed  to  corrupt  the  source  of 
popular  power,  and  spread  demoralizatioo 
throughout  the  Republic.  The  debauched 
citizens  and  soldiers  were  inflamed  by  cun- 
ning and  corrupt  devices,  against  the  purest 
ana  most  eminent  of  the  sincere  defenders 
of  liberty;  and  the  vengeance  of  the  info- 
riated  mob,  usurping  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State,  would  doom  to  exile  or  to  death, 
honest  Romans  who  struggled  for  Roman 
freedom.  Cato,  the  younger,  Tribune  of 
the  people,  and  faithful  to  his  conntir,  took 
his  own  life  to  escape  the  reprobation  of  a 
polluted  sovereignty.  Cicero  was  Consul 
of  the  people,  made  so  by  his  triumph  over 
Csesar.  But  the  same  people  who  wor^ 
shipped  him  and  to  whose  honor  and  pros- 
pen^  he  was  devoted^  banished  him  in 
aisgrace,  confiscated  his  wealth  and  devas- 
tated his  home.  A^ain  he  was  recalled 
through  a  triumphal  ovation,  and  again 

Eroscribed  by  the  triumvirs  and  murdered 
y  the  soldiers  of  Antony.  The  Grecian 
Republic  banished  ''Aristides  the  just,^ 
ana  Demosthenes,  the  first  orator  of  the 
world,  who  withstood  the  temptations  of 
Macedonian  wealth,  was  fined,  exiled  and 
his  death  decreed.  He  saved  his  coontrf 
the  shame  of  his  murder  by  suicide.  Mil- 
tiades  won  the  plaudits  of  Greece  for  his 
victories,  only  to  die  in  prison  of  wounds 
received  in  fighting  her  oattles.  Themis> 
tocles,  orator,  statesman  and  chieftain,  was 
banished  and  died  in  exile.  Pericles,  once 
master  of  Athens,  and  who  gave  the  world 
the  highest  attainments  in  Grecian  arte, 
was  deposed  from  military  and  civil  au- 
thority by  the  people  he  had  honored. 
Socrates,  immortal  teacher  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  soldier  and  senator,  and  one  of 
the  most  shining  examples  of  public  vir- 
tue, was  ostracised  and  condemned  and 
drank  the  fatal  hemlock.  The  Republic 
of  Carthage  gave  the  ancients  their  great- 
est general,  and  as  chief  magistrate,  hewss 
as  wise  in  statesmanship  as  he  was  skillfU 
in  war:  but  in  a  strange  land  Hannibal 
closed  nis  eyes  to  his  country's  woes  by 
taking  his  own  life.  Nor  need  we  confine 
our  research  to  Pagan  antiquity  alone,  for 
such  stains  upon  what  is  called  popultr 
govemment.  During  the  present  centoiy 
France  has  enthroned  and  banished  the 
Bourbons,  and  worshiped  and  execrated 
the  Bonapartes ;  and  Spain  and  Mexico, 
and  scores  of  States  of^  lesser  note,  have 
welcomed  and  spumed  the  same  rulers, 
and  created  and  overthrew  the  same  dy- 
nasties. 
For  the  matchless  progress  of  enlight- 
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ened  rule  during  the  last  century,  the 
world  is  indebted  to  England  and  America. 
Parent  and  child,  though  separated  by 
▼iolence  and  estranged  in  their  sympathies 
even  to  the  latest  days,  luye  been  co- 
workers in  the  great  cause  of  perfecting  and 
strengthening  liberal  goyemment.  Each 
has  been  too  prone  to  hope  and  labor  for 
the  decline  or  subordination  of  the  other, 
but  they  both  have  thereby  "builded 
wiser  than  they  knew."  Their  ceaseless 
riyalry  for  the  approving  judgment  of 
ciyilization  and  for  tne  development  of  the 
noblest  attributes  of  a  generous  and  en- 
during authority,  have  made  them  vaatly 
better  and  wiser  than  either  would  have 
been  without  the  other.  We  have  in- 
herited her  supreme  sanctity  for  law,  and 
thus  bounded  our  liberties  by  conservatiye 
restraints  upon  popular  passions,  until  the 
sober  judgment  or  the  people  can  correct 
them.  She  has,  however  unwillingly, 
yielded  to  the  inspiration  of  our  enlajr^ed 
freedom  and  advanced  with  hesitating 
steps  toward  the  amelioration  of  her  less 
favored  classes.  She  maintains  the  form 
and  splendor  of  royalty,  but  no  monarch, 
no  inrnUtry,  no  House  of  Lords,  can  now 
defy  the  Commoners  of  the  English  people. 
The  breath  of  disapproval  coming  from  the 
popular  branch  of  the  government,  dis- 
solves a  cabinet  or  compels  an  appeal  to 
the  country.  A  ju  Jtlv  beloved  Queen,  un- 
vexed  by  the  cares  or  State,  is  the  symbol 
of  the  majesty  of  English  law,  and  there 
monarchy  practically  ends.  We  have 
reared  a  nobler  structure,  more  delicate  in 
its  framework,  more  exquisite  in  its  har- 
mony, and  more  imposing  in  its  progress. 
Its  beneficence  would  be  its  weakness  with 
any  other  people  than  our  own.  Solon 
summed  up  the  history  of  many  peoples, 
when,  in  answer  to  the  (question  whether 
he  had  given  the  Athenians  the  best  of 
laws,  he  said :  ''  The  best  they  were  capa- 
ble of  receiving  I"  Even  England  with 
her  marked  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
widely  divided  and  unsympathetic  classes, 
could  not  entrust  her  aoministration  to 
popular  control,  without  inviting  convul- 
sive discord  and  probable  disintegration. 
Here  we  confide  the  enactment  and  execu- 
tion of  our  laws  to  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people;  but  executives, 
and  iudicial  tribunals,  and  conservative 
legislative  branches,  are  firmly  established, 
to  receive  the  occasional  surges  of  popular 
error,  as  the  rock-ribbed  shore  makes 
harmless  the  waves  of  the  tempest  We 
have  no  antagonism  of  rank  or  caste ;  no 
patent  of  nobility  save  that  of  merit,  and 
the  Republic  has  no  distinction  that  may 
not  be  won  by  the  humblest  of  her  citizens. 
Our  illustrious  patriots,  statesmen,  and 
chieftains  are  cherished  as  household  gods. 
They  have  not  in  turn  been  applauded  and 
condemned,  unless  they  have  betrayed  pub- 


lic trust  They  are  the  creation  of  our  people 
under  our  exceptional  system,  that  educates 
all  and  advances  those  who  are  most  emi- 
nent and  fiiithful ;  and  they  are,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  the  enduring  monuments 
of  the  Kepublic.  We  need  no  triumphal 
arches,  or  towering  columns,  or  magnificent 
temples  to  record  our  achievements.  Every 
patriotic  memory^  bears  in  perpetual  fresh- 
ness the  inscriptions  of  our  noblest  deeds, 
and  every  devoted  heart  ({uickens  its  pulsa- 
tions at  the  contemplation  of  the  power 
and  safety  of  goyemment  of  the  people. 
In  every  trial,  in  peace  and  in  war,  we 
have  created  our  warriors,  our  pacificators 
and  our  great  teachers  of  the  country's 
sublime  duties  and  necessities.  It  is  not 
always  our  most  polished  scholars,  or  our 
ripest  statesmen  who  have  the  true  inspi- 
ration of  the  loyal  leader.  Ten  years  i^;o 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  and 
orators  of  our  age,  was  called  to  dedicate 
the  memorable  battle  field  of  Gettysburg, 
as  the  resting  place  of  our  martyred  dead. 
In  studied  grandeur  he  told  the  story  of 
the  heroism  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  in  chaste  and  eloquent  passages  he 
plead  the  cause  of  tl^e  imperilea  and  bleed- 
ing Union.  The  renowned  orator  has 
pissed  away,  and  ius  oration  is  forgotten. 
There  was  present  on  that  occasion,  the 
chosen  ruler  and  leader  of  the  people.  He 
was  untutored  in  eloquence,  ana  a  stranger 
to  the  art  of  playing  upon  the  hopes  or 
grief  of  the  nation.  He  was  the  sincere, 
the  un&lterin^  guardian  of  the  unity  of  the 
States,  and  his  utterance,  brief  and  un- 
studied, inspired  and  strengthened  every 
patriotic  impulse,  and  made  a  great  people 
renew  their  great  work  with  the  holiest 
devotion.  As  he  turned  from  the  dead  to 
the  living,  he  gave  the  text  of  liberty  for 
all  time,  when  he^ declared:  "It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us, — that  from  tnese 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — ^that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain ;  that  the  nation  shall, 
under  Ood,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perisn  from  the  earth." 

Neither  birth,  nor  circumstance,  nor 
power,  can  command  the  devotion  of  our 
people.  Our  revolutions  in  enlightened 
sentiment,  have  been  the  creation  of  all 
the  varied  agencies  of  our  free  government, 
and  the  jud^ents  of  the  nation  have 
passed  into  history  as  marvels  of  justice. 
We  have  wreathed  our  military  and  civil 
heroes  with  the  greenest  laurels.  In  the 
strife  of  ambition,  some  have  felt  keenly 
what  they  deemed  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Republic:  but  in  their  disappointment, 
they  could  not  understand  that  the  highest 
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what  jova  positioii  is.  How  could  I  dis- 
close it  ? 

Mr.  Mahonb.  Sir,  the  Senator  might 
he  a  little  more  direct  as  he  might  well 
have  been  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  in 
asking  my  position ;  and  that  I  will  giye 
him. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  as- 
sumed not  only  to  be  the  custodian  here  of 
the  democratic  party  of  this  nation,  but  he 
has  dared  to  assert  his  right  to  speak  for  a 
constituency  that  I  have  the  privily,  the 
proud  and  honorable  privilege  on  this  floor, 
of  representing  [applause  in  the  galleries] 
without  his  assent,  without  the  assent  of 
such  democracy  as  that  he  speaks  for. 
[Applause  in  the  galleries.]!  owe  them,  sir, 
I  owe  you  [addressing  Mr.  Bill]  and  tnose 
for  whom  you  underteke  to  speak  nothing 
in  this  Chamber.  [Applause  in  the  galle- 
ries.] I  came  here,  sir,  as  a  Virginian  to 
represent  my  people,  not  to  represent  that 
democracy  for  which  you  stand.  [Ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.]  I  come  with  as 
proud  a  claim  to  represent  that  people  as 
you  to  represent  the  people  of  Georgia, 
won  on  fields  where  I  have  vied  with  Gtegr- 
eians  whom  I  commanded  and  others  m 
me  cause  of  mv  people  and  of  their  section 
in  the  late  unhappy  contest;  but  thank 
€K)d  for  the  peace  and  the  good  of  the 
country  that  contest  is  over,  and  as  one  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it,  and  who  has 
neither  here  nor  elsewhere  any  apology  to 
make  for  the  part  tiJcen,  I  am  here  by  my 
humble  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  this  whole 
country,  peace  and  good  will  between  the 
sections,  not  here  as  a  partisan^  not  here  to 
represent  that  Bourbonism  which  has  done 
so  mueh  injury  to  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   [Applause  in  tne  galleries.] 

Now,  sir,  the  gentleman  undertakes  to 
say  what  constitutes  a  democrat.  A  dem- 
ocrat I  I  hold,  sir,  that  to-day  I  am  a  bet- 
ter democrat  than  he,  infinitely  better — he 
who  stands  nominally  committed  to  a  full 
vote,  a  free  ballot,  and  an  honest  count.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  he  stands  for 
these  thinffs  where  tissue  ballots  are  fash- 
ionable. [Laughter,  and  applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

Now,  sir,  I  serve  notice  on  you  that  I 
intend  to  be  here  the  custodian  of  my  own 
democracy.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  run  by 
your  caucus.  I  am  in  evenr  sense  a  free 
man  here.  I  trust  I  am  aole  to  protect 
my  own  rights  and  to  defend  those  of  the 
people  whom  I  represent,  and  certainly  to 
take  care  of  my  own.  I  do  not  intend  that 
any  Senator  on  this  floor  shall  undertake 
to  criticise  my  conduct  by  innuendoes,  a 
method  not  becoming  this  body  or  a 
straightforward  legitimate  line  of  piJBuit  in 
anrument. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  G^rgia  to  un- 
derstand just  here  that  we  may  get  along 
in  the  future  harmoniously,  that  the  way 


to  deal  with  me  is  to  deal  directly.  We 
want  no  bills  of  discovery.  Now,  sir,  yon 
will  find  out  how  I  am  going  to  vote  ib  a 
little  while.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  during  this  temporaiy  suspen- 
sion  

Mr.  Mahonb.  I  have  not  yielded  tiie 
floor.    I  am  waiting  for  a  little  order. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  dis- 
order in  the  Senate  both  when  my  M»d 
from  Georna  was  speaking  and  now.  I 
believe  it  has  been  some  time  since  we 
have  had  as  much  disorder  as  we  have  had 
to-day  in  the  gndleries.  I  hope  the  Chair 
will  enforce  oraer. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  should  like  to  say  "Uiat 
much  of  the  disorder  originated  in  the  first 
place  firom  the  cheering  on  the  democratic 
side  of  the  Chamber 

The  ViCE-PKESiDEirr.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  order  must  be  maintained  in 
the  galleries ;  otherwise  the  Sei^geant-at- 
Anns  will  be  directed  to  clear  the  galle- 
ries. 

Mr.  Mahonb.  I  promised  not  to  detain 
the  Senate,  and  I  regret  that  so  early  after 
my  appearance  here  I  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  intrude  any  remarks  whatsoever 
upon  the  attention  of  this  body.  I  would 
prefer  to  be  a  little  modest ;  I  would  prefer 
to  listen  and  to  learn ;  but  I  cannot  feel 
content  after  what  has  passed  in  this  pres- 
ence, when  the  gentleman  by  all  manner 
of  methods,  all  manner  of  insinuations,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  has  sought  to  do  tiiat 
which  would  have  been  better  done  and 
more  bravely  pursued  if  he  had  sone  di- 
rectly to  uie  question  itselC  He  has 
sought  to  discover  where  the  democrat  was 
who  should  here  choose  to  exercise  his 
right  to  cast  his  vote  as  he  pleased,  who 
should  here  exercise  the  liberty  of  man- 
hood to  differ  with  his  caucus.  Why,  sir, 
the  gentleman  seems  to  have  foreotten  that 
I  refused  poeitively  to  attend  his  little  love- 
feast  ;  not  only  that,  I  refiised  to  take  part 
in  a  caucus  which  represents  a  party  that 
has  not  only  waged  war  upon  me  but  upon 
those  whom  I  represent  on  tliis  floor. 
They  have  not  only  intruded  within  the 
boundaries  of  my  own  State,  without  provo- 
cation, to  teach  honesty  and  true  democraey, 
but  they  would  now  pursue  my  people  fur- 
ther by  intruding  their  unsolicited  advice 
and  admonition  to  their  representative  in 
this  Chamber.  Yes,  sir,  you  have  been 
notified,  duly  notified  that  I  would  take  no 
part  or  lot  in  any  political  machinery. 

Further  than  mat.  you  have  been  notified 
that  I  was  supremely  indifferent  to  what 
you  did ;  that  I  had  no  wish  to  prefer,  and 
was  indifferent  to  your  performances^  tiiat 
I  should  stand  on  this  floor  representing  in 
part  the  people  of  the  State  or  Virginia,  for 
whom  I  have  the  right  to  speak  (and  nol 
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the  Senator  from  Georgia)  even  of  their 
democracy.  The  gentleman  may  not  he 
advised  that  the  L^ialature  which  elected 
me  did  not  require  that  I  should  state 
either  that  I  was  a  democrat  or.  anything 
else.  I  suppose  he  could  not  get  here  from 
Creorgia  unless  he  was  to  say  that  he  was  a 
democrat,  anyhow.  [Laughter.]  I  come 
here  without  being  r^uired  to  state  to  my 
people  what  I  am.  They  were  willing  to 
trust  me,  sir,  and  I  was  elected  b]r  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  by  a  legislature,  for  it  was  an 
issue  in  the  canvass.  There  was  no  man 
elected  by  the  party  with  which  I  am  iden- 
tified that  did  not  go  to  the  L^islature  in- 
structed by  the  sovereigns  to  vote  for  me 
for  the  position  I  occupy  on  this  floor.  It 
requirea  no  oath  oi  allegiance  blindly 
pven  to  stand  by  your  democracy,  such  as 
IS  is,  [laughter,]  that  makes  a  platform  and 
practices  another  thing.  That  is  the  de- 
mocracy they  have  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Now,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  re- 
lieved. He  has  been  chassezing  all  around 
this  Chamber  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  a 
partner  somewhere ;  he  has  been  looking 
around  in  every  direction*;  occasionally  he 
would  refer  to  some  other  Senator  to  know 
exactly  where  the  Senator  Was  who  stood 
here  as  a  democrat  that  had  the  manhood 
and  the  boldness  to  assert  his  opinions  in 
this  Chamber  free  from  the  dictation  of  a 
mere  caucus.  Now,  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  henceforth  and  forever  here  is  a 
man,  sir,  that  dares  stand  up  [applause] 
and  speak  for  himself  without  regard  to 
caucus  in  all  matters.  [Applause,  Ions 
continued,  in  the  galleries  ana  on  the  fioor.  J 
Mr.  Presiaent,  pardon  me ;  I  have  done. 

Mr.  HiiiL,  of  Georgia.    Mr.  President — 

The  y  ice-Pbbsiobnt.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  Gentlemen  on  the  fioor 
not  members  of  the  Senate  will  take  seats. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  nobody  imagines  that  I  rise  to  make 
any  particular  reply  to  the  remarkable  ex- 
hibition we  have  just  seen.  I  rise  to  say  a 
few  things  in  justification  of  myself.  I 
certainly  did  not  say  one  word  to  justify 
the  gentleman  in  the  statement  that  I  made 
an  assault  upon  him,  unless  he  was  the  one 
man  who  had  been  elected  as  a  democrat 
and  was  not  going  to  vote  with  his  party. 
I  never  saw  that  gentleman  before  the 
other  day.  I  have  not  the  slightest  un- 
kind feeung  for  him.  I  never  alluded  to 
him  by  name ;  I  never  alluded  to  his  State ; 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  the  gentle- 
man says  that  I  alluded  to  him  except  up- 
on the  rule  laid  down  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  that  a  guilty 
oonacience  needs  no  accuser.  fApplause 
and  hisses  in  the  galleries.]  I  did  not 
mention  the  Senator.  It  had  been  stated 
here  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  over 
and  over  that  the  other  aide  would  have  a 


majority  when  that  side  was  full.'  I  showed 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  have  a 
majority  unless  thev  could  get  one  demo- 
cratic vote,  with  the  vote  of  the  Vice- 
President.  I  did  not  know  who  it  was ;  I 
asked  who  it  was;  I  begged  to  know  who 
it  was ;  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  comes  out  and 
says  he  is  the  man. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  makes  a 
verystranse  announcement.  He  charged 
me  not  onlv  with  attacking  him,  but  with 
attacking  the  people  of  Vuginia  ?  Did  I 
say  a  word  of  the  people  of  Virginia  ?  I  said 
that  the  people  of  no  portion  of  this  coun- 
try woula  tolerate  treacherp^.  Was  that  at- 
tacking the  people  of  Virginia?  I  said 
that  thirty-eiffht  men  had  been  elected  to 
this  body  as  democrats.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  that?  Does  he  say  he  was  electa 
here  not  as  a  democrat  ?  He  says  he  was  not 
required  to  declare  that  he  was  a  democrat, 
and  in  the  next  breath  he  savs  he  is  a  truer, 
better  democrat  than  I  am.  Then  I  commend 
him  to  you.  Take  good  care  of  him,  my 
friends.  Nurse  him  well.  How  do  you 
like  to  have  a  worse  democrat  than  1  am  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG  and  others.  A  better 
democrat 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Oh,  a  better! 
Then  my  friend  from  New  York  is  a  better 
democrat  than  I  am.  You  have  all  turned 
democrats;  and  we  have  in  the  United 
States  Senate  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of 
a  gentleman  showing  his  democracy  by 
going  over  to  the  Republicans  I 

Sir,  I  will  not  defend  Virginia.  She 
needs  no  defense.  Virginia  has  given  this 
country  and  the  world  and  humanity  some 
of  the  brightest  names  of  history.  She 
holds  in  her  bosom  to-day  the  ashes  of 
some  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  men  that 
ever  illustrated  the  glories  of  any^  country. 
I  sav  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
neitner  Jefierson,  nor  Madison,  nor  Henry, 
nor  Washineton,  nor  Leigh,  nor  Tucker, 
nor  any  of  tne  Ions  list  of  great  men  that 
Virginia  has  produced  ever  accepted  a 
commission  to  represent  one  par^  and 
came  here  and  represented  another.  [Ap- 
plause on  the  fioor  and  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  CocKBELL.  I  trust  that  those  at 
least  who  are  enjoying  the  privilege  of  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  Chamber  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  cheering. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  violation  of  the  rules  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  galleries,  but  by 
persons  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  the  fioor.  The  Chair  regrets 
to  clear  the  fioor,  but  if  the  manifestation 
is  continued  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mahone  rose. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vii^inia  wish  to  interrupt  me? 

Mr.  Mahonb.  I  do  wish  to  interrupt  you. 
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The  ViCE-PBB8iDEWT.  Does  the  Bena- 
tor  firom  Georgia  yield  ? 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Certainly. 
Mr.  Mahone.  I  uDderstand  you  to  say 
that  I  accepted  a  commissioa  from  one 
part7  and  came  here  to  represent  another. 
Do  1  understand  you  correctly? 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  1  understood 
that  you  were  elected  as  a  democrat 

Mr.  Mahone.  Never  mind ;  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Yes,  I  say  you 
accepted  a  commission,  having  been  elect- 
ed as  a  democrat.  That  is  my  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mahone.  I  ask  you  the  ouestion : 
Did  you  say  that  I  had  accepted  a  com- 
mission from  one  P&rty  ^^^  came  here  to 
represent  another  f  That  is  the  question. 
Mr  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Oh,  I  said  that 
will  be  the  case  if  you  vote  with  the  re- 
publicans. You  have  not  done  it  yet,  and 
1  say  you  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Mahone.  If  not  out  of  order  in  this 
place,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  he 
undertakes  to  make  that  statement  it  is 
unwarranted  and  untrue. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question :  Was  he  not 
acting  with  the  democratic  party,  and  was 
he  not  elected  as  a  democrat  to  this  body? 
Answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Mahone.     Quickly,  sir.     I  was 

elected  as  a   readjudter.    Do  you  know 

what  they  are  ?     [Laughter  and  api>lau8e.] 

The  Vice-Presjident  rapped  with  his 

gaveL 

Mr.  Hill,  of  G^rgia.  I  understand 
there  are  in  Virginia  wnat  are  called  re- 
adjuster  democrats  and  debt-paying  demo- 
crats, or  something  of  that  kind,  but  as  I 
understand  they  are  all  democrats.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  issue.  We 
are  not  to  settle  the  debt  of  Virginia  in  the 
Senate  Chamber ;  but  I  ask  the  Senator 
again,  was  he  not  elected  to  this  body  as  a 
member  of  tiie  national  democratic  party  ? 
Mr.  Mahone.  I  will  answer  you,  sir. 
No.    You  have  got  the  answer  now. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Then  I  conceive 
that  the  gentleman  spoke  truly  when  he 
said  that  I  do  not  know  what  he  is.  What 
is  he?  Everybody  has  understood  that 
he  voted  witii  the  democrats.  Did  he  not 
support  Hancock  for  the  Presidency?  Did 
not  the  Senator  support  Hancock  for  the 
Preeiden<5r,  I  ask  him?  [A  pause] 
Dumb  I  Did  he  not  act  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  national  election,  and 
was  not  the  Senator  from  Virgina  himself 
a  democrat?  That  is  the  Question.  Why 
attempt  to  evade?  Gentlemen,  I  com- 
mend nim  to  you.  Is  there  a  man  on  that 
side  of  the  Chamber  who  doubts  that  the 
Senator  was  sent  to  this  body  as  a  demo- 
crat ?  Is  there  a  man  in  this  whole  body 
who  doubts  it?    Is  there  a  man  in  Vir- 


ginia who  doubts  it  ?  The  gentleman  will 
not  deny  it^  Up  to  this  very  hour  it  wis 
not  known  on  this  siie  of  the  Chamber  or 
in  the  countnr  how  he  would  vote  in  thb 
case,  or  whether  he  waa  still  ademoccat  or 
not.  I  maintain  that  he  is.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  seemed  to  have  inf<nina- 
tion  that  somebody  who  was  elected  as  t 
democrat  was  not,  and  I  went  to  work  to 
find  out  who  it  was.  It  seema  I  have  un- 
covered him.  For  months  the  pi4>en  of 
the  country  have  been  discussing  and  de- 
bating how  the  Senator  would  vote.  No- 
body could  know,  nobody  ooAd  tell,  no- 
body could  guess.  I  have  been  a  traer 
friend  to  the  Senator  than  he  has  been  to 
himself.  I  have  maintained  always  thai 
when  it  came  to  the  test  the  Senator  would 
be  true  to  his  commission ;  that  the  Senator 
would  be  true  to  the  democratic  profeasLoiDS 
he  made  when  he  waa  elected.  He  will 
not  rise  in  this  presence  and  say  he  could 
have  been  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  re- 
publican. He  will  not  rise  in  the  Senate 
and  say  he  could  have  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  if  he  had  given  notice  that  on  the 
oi]ganization  of  tnis  body  he  would  vote 
with  the  lepublftans.    He  will  not  say  it 

The  gentleman  makes  some  remarks 
about  the  caucus.  I  have  no  oljection  to 
a  gentleman  remaining  out  of  a  caacoe. 
That  is  not  the  question.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  gentleman  being  independent 
That  is  not  the  Question.  1  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  ^ntleman  being  a  readjuata 
m  local  politics.  That  is  not  the^aestaon. 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  man  dodging  firom 
one  side  to  another  on  such  a  questioB. 
With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  That  is 
a  matter  of  taste  with  him ;  bat  I  do  object 
to  anv  man  coming  into  this  high  council, 
sent  here  by  one  sentiment,  conunisBionea 
by  one  party,  professing  to  be  a  democrat, 
and  after  he  gets  here  acting  with  the  other 
party.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  what 
ne  so  proudlv  said,  a  man,  when  hechanm 
opinions,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  wh^lie 
cnanges  party  affiliations  as  he  had  a  right 
to  do,  he  should  have  gone  to  the  pec^ 
of  Virginia  and  said,  "You  belieyedme  to 
be  a  democrat  when  you  gave  me  this  com- 
mission ;  while  I  differed  with  many  of  yoa 
on  the  local  question  of  the  debt^  I  was 
with  you  conually  in  national  pofitiGB ;  I 
belonged  to  the  national  democratic  partj ; 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  now  to  co- 
operate with  the  republican  party,  and  I 
return  you  the  commission  which  yoa 
gave  to  me.'*  If  the  gentleman  had  want 
that  and  then  gone  before  the  people  of 
Virginia  and  asked  them  to  renew  hk 
commission  upon  his  change  of  opinion,  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  eology  of 
manhood  he  pronounced  upon  Kimarif 
here  in  such  theatrical  style.  I  like  man- 
hood. 

I  say  once  more,  it  is  yery  fiar  from  lai' 
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io  desire  to  do  the  Senator  injury.  I  have 
nothing  hut  the  kindest  feelings  for  him. 
He  is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  supposes  I 
had  any  personal  enmitv  aeainst  mm.  I 
hare  not  the  slightest.  As  I  said  hefore^  I 
never  spoke  to  tne  gentleman  in  my  hfe 
untU  I  met  him  a  rew  days  ago ;  but  I 
have  done  what  the  newspapeis  could  not 
do.  both  sides  having  been  engaged  in  the 
effort  for  months ;  I  nave  done  what  both 
parties  could  not  do,  what  the  whole  coun- 
try could  not  do — I  have  brought  out  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

But  now,  in  the  kindest  spirit  knowing 
the  country  from  which  tne  honorable 
Senator  comes,  identified  as  I  am  with  its 
fame  and  its  character,  loving  as  I  do 
every  line  in  its  history,  revering  as  I  do 
its  long  list  of  great  names,  I  perform  the 
friendly  office  unasked  of  making  a  last 
appeal  to  the  honorable  Senator,  whatever 
other  fates  befall  him,  to  be  true  to  the 
trust  which  the  proud  people  of  Virginia 
gave  him,  and  wnoever  else  may  be  disap- 
pointed, whoever  else  may  be  deceived, 
whoever  else  may  be  offended  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Senate,  I  appeal  to  the 
gentleman  to  be  true  to  the  people,  to  the 
sentiment,  to  the  party  which. he  know» 
commissioned  him  to  a  seat  in  this  body. 

Mr.  LooAX.  Mr.  President,  I  have  but 
a  word  to  say.  I  have  listened  to  a  very 
extraordinary  speech.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  a  body  where  each  Sena- 
tor has  a  right  to  have  a  free  voice.  I 
bave  never  known  before  a  Senator,  espe- 
cially a  new  Senator,  to  be  arraigned  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Senator  from  Vir- 

finia  has  been,  and  his  conduct  criticised 
efore  he  had  performed  any  official  act, 
save  one,  so  far  as  voting  is  concerned.  He 
needs  no  defense  at  my  hands ;  he  is  able 
to  take  care  of  himself ;  but  I  tell  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  when  he  says  to  this 
country  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  come 
here  unless  he  fulfills  that  office  which 
was  dictated  to  him  by  a  party,  he  says 
that  which  does  not  belong  to  American 
independence.  Sir,  it  takes  more  nerve, 
more  manhood,  to  strike  the^arty  shackles 
from  your  limbs  and  give  free  thought  its 
scope  thaii  any  other  act  that  man  can 
perform.  The  Senator  from  Gleorgia  him- 
self, in  times  gone  by,  has  changed  his 
opinions.  If  the  records  of  this  country 
are  true  (and  he  knows  whether  they  are 
or  not)  he,  when  elected  to  a  convention 
as  a  Union  man,  voted  for  secession. 
[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  Vicb-Peesidbnt  rapped  with  his 
gavel. 

Mr.  Hoar.  If  my  friend  will  pardon 
me  a  moment,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
more  disorder  in  this  Chamber  during  this 
brief  session  of  the  Senate  than  in  all  the 
aggr^ate  of  many  years  before,    I  take 


occasion  when  a  gentleman  with  whose 
opinions  I  perfectly  agree  myself  in  speak- 
ing to  say  that  I  shall  move  the  Chair  to 
clear  any  portion  of  the  gallery  from  which 
expressions  of  applause  or  dissent  shall 
come  if  they  occur  again. 

Mr.  Logan.  What  I  have  said  in  re- 
ference to  this  record  I  do  not  say  by 
way  of  casting  at  the  Senator,  but  mere- 
ly to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  men 
are  not  always  criticised  so  severely  for 
changing  their  opinions.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  spoke  well  of  my  colleague. 
Well  he  may.  He  is  an  honorable  man 
and  a  man  deserving  well  of  all  the-  people 
of  this  country.  He  was  elected  not  as  a 
democrat  but  by  democratic  votes.  He 
votes  with  you.  He  never  was  a  democrat 
in  his  life ;  he  is  not  to-day.  You  applaud 
him  and  why?  Because  he  votes  with 
you.  You  want  his  vote ;  that  is  all.  You 
criticise  another  man  who  was  elected  by 
republican  votes  and  democratic  votes,  re- 
acgusters  as  they  are  called,  and  say  that 
he  has  no  right  to  his  opinions  in  this 
Chamber.  Tne  criticism  is  not  well.  Do 
you  say  that  a  man  shall  not  change  his 
political  opinions? 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  in  days  gone 
by.  in  my  boyhood  days,  I  heard  of,  not  as 
a  aemocrat.  To-day  he  sits  here  as  a  de- 
mocrat. No  one  wishes  to  citicise  him  be- 
cause he  has  changed  his  political  opinions. 
He  had  a  right  to  do  so.  I  was  a  demo- 
crat once,  too,  and  I  had  a  right  to  change 
my  opinions  and  I  did  change  them.  The 
man  who  will  not  change  his  opinions 
when  he  is  honestly  convinced  that  he  was 
in  error  is  a  man  who  is  not  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  men.  I  say  this  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  The  Senator  says  to  us, 
"  take  him/'  referring  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Yes,  sir,  we  will  take  him  if  he 
will  come  with  us,  and  we  will  take  every 
other  honest  man  who  will  come.  We 
will  take  every  honest  man  in  the  South 
who  wants  to  come  and  join  the  republi- 
can party,  and  give  him  the-  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  be  he  black  or  white.  Will 
you  do  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Hill  of  G^eorgia.  We  have  got 
them  already. 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  and  if  a  man  hap- 
pens to  differ  with  you  the  tyranny  of  po- 
litical opinion  in  your  section  of  country 
is  such  that  you  undertake  to  lash  him 
upon  the  world  and  try  to  expose  him  to 
the  gaze  of  the  public  as  a  man  unfaithful 
to  his  trust.  We  have  no  such  tyranny  of 
opinion  in  the  country  where  I  live ;  and 
it  will  be  better  for  your  section  when  such 
notions  are  driven  to  the  shades  and  re- 
tired from  the  action  of  your  people. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  intends  to  vote  as  a  republican. 
I  have  never  heard  him  say  so.  I  know 
only  what  he  has  itttid  here  to-day ;  but 
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I  respect  him  for  statinj^to  the  Senate  and 
the  country  that  he  is  tired  of  the  Bourbon 
democracy ;  and  if  more  men  were  tired  of 
it  the  country  would  be  better  off.  The 
people  are  getting  tired  of  it  even  down  in 
your  countrjr,  everv  where.  The  sooner  we 
have  a  division  aown  there  the  better  it 
will  be  for  both  sides,  for  the  people  of  the 
whole  country. 

I  did  not  rise  to  make  any  defense  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  for  ne  is  able,  as  I 
said,  to  defend  himself,  but  merely  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  tne  criti- 
cism made  upon  that  Senator  without  any 
iust  cause  is  something  I  never  witnessed 
before  in  this  Chamber  or  in  any  other  de- 
liberative body,  and  in  my  iudgment  it  was 
not  justified  in  any  way  wnatever. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  I  desire  to  say 
once  more,  what  everybody  in  the  audi- 
ence knows  is  true,  that  I  did  not  ar- 
raign the  Senator  from  Virginia.  In  the 
first  speech  I  never  alluded  to  Virginia  or 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Logan.  Every  one  in  the  Chamber 
knew  to  whom  the  Senator  alluded. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  I  alluded  to 
somebody  who  was  elected  as  a  democrat, 
and  who  was  going  to  vote  as  a  republican. 

Mr.  Telleb.  He  was  not  elected  as  a 
democrat. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Then  I  did  not 
allude  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Teller.  The  Senator  said  that 
thirty-eight  members  of  the  Senate  were 
elected  as  democrats. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Certainly  they 
were. 

Mr.  Teller.    That  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Certainly  they 
were,  and  the  record  snows  it. 

Mr.  CoNELiNQ.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
%  Question  ? 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Let  me  go  on 
and  then  you  can  follow  me.  I  again  say 
it  is  strange  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
should  say  I  arraigned  him,  and  his  valiant 
defender,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  comes 
to  defend  him  from  an  arraignment  that 
was  never  made. 

Mr.  Logan.  Did  not  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
his  seat  if  he  was  not  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat? Did  not  the  Senator  charge  that  a 
man  was  acting  treacherously  to  his  con- 
stituents ?  Did  the  Senator  not  make  the 
most  severe  arraignment  of  him  that  he 
could  possibly  make  ? 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me,  I  did  that  only  after  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  had  arraigned  him- 
self. The  Senator  from  Virginia  insisted 
that  I  alluded  to  him  when  I  had  not 
called  his  name,  and  I  had  not  alluded  to 
his  State  and  when  I  had  arraigned  nobody. 

Mr.  Logan.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  aak  him  this  question :  Did  he  not  have 


in  his  mind  distinctly  the  Senator  horn 
Virginia  when  he  made  his  insinuations? 

'iax.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  I  will  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  fairly.  I  did  be- 
lieve that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
who  were  counting  upon  a  democratic  vote 
were  counting  upon  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, but  I'  equally  believed  that  they 
would  be  disappointed.  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Viiginia  was  guil^, 
and  I  in  perfect  sincerity  and  good  fiiith, 
so  fiir  frx>m  arraigning  him,  intended  to 
defend  him  from  tne  roul  suspicion,  and 
my  honest  repulsion  of  the  insinuation, 
which  was  necessary  in  consequence  of 
what  they  expected,  was  regarded  by  the 
Senator  mmself  as  an  arraignment  There 
is  an  anecdote  told  in  the  life  of  the  great 
minister,  Whitefield.  When  he  was  shak- 
ing one  day  in  the  country  to  an  audience, 
he  described  the  enormity  of  sin  and  the 
characteristics  of  sin ;  he  did  it  with  won- 
derful power.  When  he  came  out  he  was 
assailed  by  a  gentleman  for  having  made 
a  personal  assault  on  him.  ''  Why,"  said 
Whitefield,  "  I  never  heard  of  you  before; 
I  did  not  intend  any  assault  upon  you." 
He  replied,  "  Well,  sir,  you  told  me  every- 
thing I  have  been  doing  all  my  life."  I 
franJcly  confess  I  am  not  a  man  to  dodge. 
The  papers  have  justified  me  in  believing, 
Senators  have  justified  me  in  believing, 
that  you  are  calculating  toeetthe  demo- 
cratic vote  of  the  Senator  £om  Virginia, 
whom  the  whole  country  has  treated  as 
having  been  elected  as  a  democrat  I  be- 
lieved you  would  be  disappointed;  I  be- 
lieved that  because  you  would  be  disap- 
pointed it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  delay 
this  organization.  I  did  not  believe  the 
Senator  would  vote  with  you,  and  in  vin- 
dication of  that  Senator  I  will  not  believe 
it  yet.  He  has  not  said  so.  He  has  made 
the  mistake,  because  of  what  the  papers 
say,  of  assuming  that  I  alluded  to  hmi ; 
but  I  vindicate  him  yet  He  said  if  I  as- 
serted that  he  was  elected  as  a  democrat 
and  would  be  &lse  to  his  commission,  I 
said  what  was  not  warranted  and  what 
was  untrue,  i  am  glad  he  said  so.  I  did 
not  say  he  would ;  but  I  say  you  expected 
it,  I  say  your  papers  expected  it,  ana  I  say 
it  has  been  calculated  on.  I  vindicate  Uie 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  I  hope  he  wiD 
vindicate  himself  by  not  doing  what  yon 
expect  him  to  do.  The  Senator  from 
Illmois  charges  me  again  with  criticising 
a  man  for  changing  his  opinion.  I  dis- 
tinctly said  that  every  man  in  this  country 
has  a  right  to  change  his  opi  n ion  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has  chang- 
ed his  opinion.  He  says  the  country  is 
tired  of  Bourbon  democracy.  He  ought  to 
know,  for  he  used  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
Bourbon  democrats  this  country  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Logan.  That  was  when  you  be- 
longed to  the  other  side. 
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Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  The  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  that  Senator  was  when  I  was 
battling  in  the  South  for  the  good  old  whig 
principles  and  he  was  an 'Outrageous  Bour- 
t)on  democrat.  That  amounts  to  nothing. 
You  had  a  right  to  change,  if  you  have 
changed ;  I  do  not  say  you  have. 

Mr.  LooAir.  I  wiu  only  say,  if  the 
Senator  will  aQow  me,  that  when  I  saw 
tiie  light  I  changed  for  the  right.  The 
Senator  saw  the  darkness  and  cmtnged  for 
the  wrong. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Ah,  that  is  not 
arroment. 

Mr.  LooAN.  It  is  true,  however,  just 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  see  more  light  and  change  a^ain. 

Mr.  LooAir.    I  do  not  think  I  shall. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  He  needs  a  great 
deal  of  light. 

Mr.  LoGAK.  No  doubt  of  that  I  do 
not  expect  to  get  it,  however,  from  that 
side. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  I  object  to  this 
style  of  interruption ;  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  not  here  to  indulge  in 
fiuch  remarks.  The  Senator  has  a  right  to 
change;  I  have  arraigned  nobody  for 
chan^ng  his  opinion.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  cnanged  his  opinions  he  has 
a  right  to  change  them ;  I  have  not  said 
he  has  not  I  do  not  deny  his  right.  I 
admit  that  a  man  has  a  right  also  to  change 
his  party  affiliations  if  he  is  convinced  he 
has  oeen  wrong;  but  a  man  has  no  right 
to  hold  a  commission  which  was  given  him 
while  he  was  a  democrat  and  because  he 
was  a  democrat  and  given  to  him  as  a  dem- 
ocrat, and  change  his  opinions  and  act 
with  the  adversary  party.  It  is  his  duty 
to  return  that  commission  to  the  people 
who  gave  it  and  ask  them  to  renew  it  up- 
on hu  change  of  opinion.  That  is  all  I 
ask. 

Mr.  Logan.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  ask  him  what  right  has  he  as  a  Senator 
to  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  as  to  what  shall  be  required  in 
his  State  ? 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  That  is  incor- 
rect again.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  can  do  just  as  he 
pleases ;  but  when  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia acts  as  a  public  man  I  have  a  right 
to  my  opinion  of  his  public  acts,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  of  all  public  acts 
and  their  character.  I  will  not  deny  his 
right;  I  am  not  dictating  to.  him — far 
from  it  There  is  not  in  my  heart  now  an 
unkind  feeling  for  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  would  if  I  could  rescue  him  from 
the  infamy  into  which  others  are  trying  to 

Srecipitate  him.    That  is  what  I  want  to 
o.    I  am  not  assailing  him;  I  am  not 
arraigning  him;  I  am  not  dictating  to 


him.  I  know  the  proud  nature  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  know  if  that 
Senator  was  elected  to  this  body  as  a  re- 
publican, although  he  might  have  been  a 
readjuster  at  the  time,  and  if  he  should 
come  to  this  body  and  the  democrats 
should  begin  to  intimate  in  this  Hall  and 
the  democratic  papers  should  intimate 
over  die  country  that  he  was  going  to 
vote  with  the  democrats  on  the  organiza- 
tion, he  would  feel  insulted  just  as  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Harris)  justly 
felt  by  the  allusions  to  him  in  the  news- 
papers. So  with  any  other  man  on  that 
side.  If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was 
elected  as  a  democrat  I  am  right;  but  if 
as  a  republican  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say. 

Mr.  LoGAN'.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
right  there?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  Virginia  Legislature  that 
elected  the  Senator  now  in  his  seat  from 
Virginia  did  nominate  Mr.  Withers  as 
their  candidate  and  supported  him,  and 
was  not  this  senator  elected  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  democrats  of  that  Legisla- 
ture ?  Is  not  that  true  ?  I  ask  the  S^ator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Mahone.    Substantially  so. 

Mr.  Logan.  Then  if  that  be  true,  why 
say  that  he  came  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  democracy  of  Virginia? 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  the  democracy  of  Virginia  is 
very  much  like  the  democracy  of  other 
States,  as  Tennessee.  We  are  divided 
down  there  in  several  States  on  local  ques- 
tions that  have  nothing  to  do  with  national 
Solitics.  In  Virginia  the  democracy  was 
ivided  between  what  are  called  reacyuster 
democrats  and  debt-paying  democrats,  but 
all  democrats. 

What  was  called  the  republican  party 
it  was  said,  although  I  must  vindicate 
many  of  the  republicans  in  the  State  from 
the  charge,  coalesced  with  what  are  called 
the  readjuster  democrats.  The  late  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  was  nominated  by  whac 
are  called  the  debt-paying  democrats,  and 
the  present  Senator  from  Virginia,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  run  against  him  as  a 
readjuster  democrat. 

Mr.  Logan.  And  the  republicans  aU 
supported  him. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Certainly,  be- 
cause they  always  support  a  candidate  who 
is  running  against  the  regular  nominee.  I 
suppose  the  republicans  always  go  for 
men  who  are  not  in  favor  of  paying  debts  I 
I  had  thought  that  republicans  professed 
to  affiliate  with  those  who  would  pay  debts. 
But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  tnat  ques- 
tion ;  it  does  not  come  in  here.  What  I 
say  and  what  will  not  be  denied,  and  I  am 
ashamed  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  deny 
it,  is,  and  it  is  the  worst  feature  of  thia 
whole  thing,  that  anybody  should  get  up 
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here  and  attempt  to  denj  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  elected  to  the  Senate  as 
a  democrat ;  should  attempt  to  evade  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Hancock  democrat  last 
year ;  that  he  has  acted  with  the  national 
democracy  all  the  time;  and  that  what- 
ever mi^ht  have  been  the  local  differences 
in  Virginia,  he  has  been  a  national  demo- 
crat every  hour,  held  out  to  the  country 
as  such.  I  say  I  am  ashamed  that  any- 
body should  attempt  to  make  a  question 
of  that  &ct.  He  was  not  only  a  democrat, 
a  national  democrat,  and  voted  for  Han- 
cock, but  I  remember  the  historical  fact 
that  he  had  what  he  called  his  own  ticket  in 
the  field  for  Hancock  and  voted  for  it. 
He  is  just  as  much  a  democrat,  sent  here 
as  a  readiuster  democrat,  as  the  other  can- 
didate, the  debt-paying  democrat,  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  elected. 

Mr.  LooAN.  The  difference  is,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  if  the  other  had 
been  elected,  he  would  have  been  in  full 
accord  with  the  democracy  here.  This 
gentleman  does  not  happen  to  be,  and 
therefore  the  criticism  of  tne  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Qeorda.  I  do  not  wish  to 
do  the  repuolicans  of  Virginia  injustice ;  I 
do  not  wish  to  do  any  body  injustice. 
There  are  some  republicans  of  Virginia 
for  whom  I  confess,  if  reports  be  true,  I 
have  a  profound  respect.  When  a  portion 
of  the  democrats,  under  the  cry  of  read- 
justerism,  sought  to  get  the  support  of  ttie 
republicans  of  Virginia^  there  were  manly 
republicans  who  retlised  to  go  into  a  coali- 
tion that  would  compromise  the  character 
of  the  State  on  the  question  of  its  debt.  I 
am  told  there  are  republicans  now  in  Vir- 
ginia who  say  that  if  republicanism  here 
means  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  you 
accept  him  as  a  republican,  you  must  give 
them  up  as  republicans.  I  do  not  know 
how  true  it  is.  But  this  is  unworthy  of  the 
Senate. 

I  repeat,  the  worst  feature  of  this  whole 
transaction  is  that  anybody  should  get  up 
here  and  attempt  to  make  an  impression 
that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  democracy 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  heretofore. 
That  is  an  evasion  unworthy  of  the  issue, 
unworthy  of  the  place,  unworthy  of  the 
occasion,  unworthy  of  Virginia,  unworthy 
of  the  Senator,  unworthy  oi  his  defenders. 
Admit  the  fact  that  he  was  a  democrat, 
and  then  claim  that  he  exercised  the  in- 
alienable right  of  changing  his  opinions 
and  his  party  affiliations,  but  do  not  claim 
that  he  had  a  right  to  do  it  in  the  manner 
you  say  he  has  aone  it. 

Once  more  let  me  say,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  ought  to  know  that  by  all  the 
memories  of  the  past  there  is  not  a  man  in 
this  body  whose  whole  soul  goes  out  more 
in  earnest  to  protect  his  honor  than  my 
own.    I  would  rather  lose  the  organization  1 


of  the  Senate  by  the  democratic  party  and 
never  again  have  a  democratic  ocmunittee 
in  this  body  than  have  Viiginia  soiled  witii 
dishonor.  I  do  not  say  tlmt  the  Senator  is 
foing  to  do  it^  but  I  see  the  precipice  yawn* 
me  before  him.  I  see  whither  potentuil 
influences  are  leading  him.  I  know  the 
danger  just  ahead.  I  would  rescue  him  if 
I  could.  He  may  sav  it  is  enmity ;  he  inay 
say  it  is  an  unfriendly  spirit;  he  will  live 
to  know  the  force  of  the  words  I  am  utter- 
ing. Men  in  this  country  have  a  right  to  be 
democrats;  men  in  this  country  have  a 
right  to  be  republicans ;  men  in  this  ooun- 
try  have  a  right  to  divide  on  national 
issues  and  local  issues;  but  no  man  has  a 
rieht  to  be  false  to  a  trust,  I  repeat  it,  and 
whether  the  Senator  from  Virginia  shall 
be  fpnity  or  not  is  not  for  me  to  judge  and 
I  will  not  judge.  I  say  if  he  votes  as  you 
want  him  to  vote  God  save  him  or  he  is 
gone.  If  he  comes  here  to  illustrate  his 
democracy  by  going  over  to  that  side  of 
the  House  and  voting  with  that  side  of  the 
House,  he  will  be  beyond  my  rescue.  No, 
gentlemen,  I  honor  you.  I  like  a  proud 
republican  as  well  as  I  do  a  proud  aemo- 
crat  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  best  personal  friends  I  have  in  this 
body  sit  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber,  men 
whose  high  character  I  would  trust  any- 
where and  everywhere.  Grentlemen,  you 
know  your  hearts  respond  to  every  word  I 
am  uttering  when  I  say  you  despise  treach- 
ery, and  you  honor  me  to-day  for  making 
an  effort  to  rescue  a  eentleman,  not  from 
treachery,  but  from  the  charge  of  it^  If 
the  Senator  shall  vote  as  vou  desire  him 
to  vote,  he  cannot  escape  the  charge. 

Mr.  Mahone.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
interrupt  the  Senator  fix>m  Georgia. 

The  Vice-Presidekt.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia!    Certainly. 

Mr.  Mahone.  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
make  any  such  insinuation. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  I  make  no  in- 
sinuation. 

Mr.  Mahone.  You  did  emphaticallv, 
and  it  was  unmanly.  Now  it  must  stop. 
Let  us  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  I  repeat^  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Senator  is  going  to  vote. 
I  believe  he  is  not  ^ing  to  vote  as  you  ex- 
pect I  believe  he  is  not  going  to  be  (uiltv 
of  being  false  to  his  commission.  I  will 
not  charge  that  he  will ;  I  will  not  insinu- 
ate that  he  will.  I  have  not  insinuated  it. 
The  gentleman  must  be  his  own  keeper ; 
the  gentleman  must  solve  his  own  ques- 
tions ;  but  I  repeat,  I  repeat  as  a  Moid.  I 
repeat  as  a  friend  whose  friendship  will  be 
appreciated  some  day,  that  the  Senator  is 
in  danger  of  bringing  upon  himself  a 
charge  which  he  will  never  nave  the  powur 
to  explain. 

Mr.  Mahone.    I  cannot  allow  you  or 
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any  oth6r  man  to  make  that  charge  with- 
oat  a  proper  answer. 
lir.  Hill,  of  Georgia.    Oh,  welL 


tiiinatinr  MaboiM's  Reply  to  Senator  HUl 

U  Bttra  BmaU  SmtUm^  Mwrvk  28M,  188L 

Mr.  Mahone.  Mr.  Preeident,  my  pro- 
found  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  my  seniors  in  this  Chamber 
compels  me  to  renew  expression  of  the 
relnctance  with  which  I  so  soon  intrude 
upon  its  deliberations.  Senators  and  the 
conntry  will  concede  that  to  this  seeming 
forwardness  I  have  been  provoked. 

If  I  do  not  challenge  generous  considera- 
tion from  those  who  would  appear  to  have 
found  pleasure  in  their  unjustif^ble  aa- 
saults,  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  brave  and  inde- 
pendent here,  as  I  know  I  shall  command 
that  of  my  own  people.  I  shall  not  com- 
plain of  the  intolerance  and  indirection 
which  have  characterized  the  allusions  of 
some  Senators  to  mjself.  Doubtless  they 
comport  entirely  with  their  own  sense  of 
manly  deportment  and  senatorial  dignity, 
however  little  they  do  with  mine.  Vir- 
ginia is  accustomed  to  meet  occasions 
where  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  required  to  assert  itself;  Virginia 
has  ever  met,  with  fortitude  and  dignity, 
every  duty  that  destiny  haa  imposed, 
alwavs,  however,  with  much  contempt  for 
small  party  tactics  where  principles  were 
involved  to  which  her  faith  and  her  honor 
were  committed. 

With  absolute  confidence  in  my  loyalty 
to  her  and  my  devotion  to  every  interest  of 
her  people,  I  shall  not  relax  my  purpose 
to  repel  every  impeachment  of  the  consti- 
tuency which  sent  me  here  with  clearly 
defined  duties  which  they  and  I  compre- 
hend. I  waa  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  do  thdr  will,  not  to  a  cau- 
cus to  do  its  petty  bidding.  Virginia 
earned  her  title  of  the  Old  Dominion  by 
the  proud  and  independent  action  of  her 
own  people,  bv  the  loyalty  of  her  sons  to 
the  instincts  of  independence,  without  help 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  would  now  inter- 
fere with  her  affairs. 

However  feebly  I  may  assert  that  spirit 
against  the  gratuitous  and  hypocritical 
concern  for  her  of  strangers  to  her  trials, 
her  sacrifices,  and  her  will,  I  feel  that  the 
spirit  of  my  people  inspires  me  when  I 
scornfully  repel  tor  them  and  for  myself 
ungracioua  attempts  to  instruct  a  Virginia 
Senator  as  to  his  dutv  to  them  and  to  him- 
sel£  Senators  should  learn  to  deal  with 
their  constituencies,  while  I  answer  to  mine. 

To  him  who  would  insinuate  that  my 
action  in  respect  to  the  organization  of 
the  committees  of  this  body  and  the  pro- 
posed election  of  its  officers  has  been 
governed  or  controlled  by  impure  consider- 


ations— ^and  I  am  loth  to  believe  that  any 
honorable  Senator  has  so  intended — ^in  the 
language  of  another,  I  say : 

If  thou  aaidst  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  hero. 
Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 
Lord  Angus,  thou  haet  liod ! 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  say 
that  Senators  can  no  more  realize  my  re- 
gret than  they  can  measure  my  amazement 
that  my  colleague  should  have  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  nim  to  join  the  aasaultilig 
column  in  thia  Chamber.  He  first  intro- 
duces the  consideration  of  my  political 
consistency,  and  he  next  introduces  me, 
with  the  eighty-odd  thousand  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  who  sent  me  here,  to  this  honor^ 
able  bodv  as  a  repudiator  of  public  obliga- 
tions. The  senss  of  justice  of  fellow  Sen- 
ators renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
apologize  for  noticing  my  colleague's  criti- 
cisms on  the  one  hand  and  his  perversions 
on  the  other.  However  much  ne  and  his 
friends  may  endeavor,  by  the  chop-logic  of 
the  attorney,  to  demonstrate  what  I  ought 
to  be,  I  know  by  my  convictions  and  bjr 
my  sense  of  duty  what  I  am.  In  this  par- 
ticular I  have  largely  the  advantage  of  mv 
colleague ;  for  if  I  take  him  by  his  record, 
diminutive  as  it  is,  he  neither  knows  what  he 
was,  what  he  ia,  or  what  duty  he  came  here 
to  perform.  A  very  brief  recital  of  Vir- 
ginia political  history,  covering  but  a  dec- 
ade, will  give  a  clear  view  of  uie  Virginia 
situation  as  it  b  represented  on  this  floor. 
My  colleague  gave  tne  first  page,  and  then, 
like  the  lazy,  truant  school-boy,  skipped 
many  pages,  or,  like  the  shifty  lawyer,  read 
only  so  much  of  the  authority  as  suited  his 
case.  I  am  duly  gratefiil  to  him  for  the 
small  meed  of  praise  he  would  deal  out  to 
me  for  the  huxnble  part  I  bore  in  the  great 
liberal  movement  of^l869,  which  was  under- 
taken to  return  our  State  to  her  normal 
condition  in  the  Union. 

I  am  the  more  grateful  because  the 
organs  of  the  faction  he  represents  here 
have  recently  published  columns  to  prove 
that  I  was  breathed  into  political  existence 
subsequently  to  that  momentous  period. 
Not  bein^  sworn,  my  colleague  thought  it 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  tell  the  truth  with- 
out the  usual  obligation  to  tell  the  wJioU 
truth.  It  is  now  my  privilege,  as  well  as 
duty,  to  supply  all  deficiencies.  The  views 
I  entertained  then  I  still  adhere  to,  and 
though,  as  fiur  as  my  Information  goes,  we 
had  no  material  assistance  fi*om  him  in 
that  severe  and  trying  ordeal  of  1869, 1  do 
know  that  ailer  his  election  to  this  bodv 
he  confessed  himself  in  entire  accord  witn 
all  that  had  been  done  by  Virginia  as  a 
condition-precedent  to  her  restoration,  and 
with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  expressed 
the  hope  that  other  States  of  the  Union 
without  the  same  propelling  cause  should 
do  likewise.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  thv) 
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then  governor  of  Virginia  (Walker)  he 
wrote  as  follows : 

JOHNSTON  TO  OOVEBNOB  WALEEK  IN  1869. 

Believing  fully  not  onlv  that  we  in  Vir- 
ginia coula  not  proeper,  but  that  our  con- 
tinued exclusion  from  the  Union  interfered 
with  the  businesB  of  the  whole  country,  I 
have  been  anxious  for  an  early  compliance 
with  the  reconstruction  laws,  and  that  the 
State  should  itself  inaugurate  some  move- 
ment similar  to  that  which  resulted  in  your 
election  for  the  purpose,  and  not  wait,  like 
Micawber,  "  for  something  to  turn  up." 

The  fifteenth  amendment,  which  I  trust 
will  soon  be  adopted  by  States  enough  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  (jonstitution  of  the 
United  States,  will  end  a  auestion  which 
has  agitated  the  country  for  naif  a  century. 
I  entirely  approve  of  the  principles  of  that 
amendment,  and  as  we  have  invested  the 
frecKlman  with  the  right  to  vote,  let  us  give 
him  a  fair  opportunity  to  vote  understand- 
ingly.  He  has  civil  rights,  and  it  is  our 
interest  he  should  know  their  value. 

That  we  are  apparently  so  near  to  the  con- 
summation of  reconstruction  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  President  Grant's  kind  offices. 
The  State  was  in  a  dilemma ;  it  wanted  a 
constitution ;  but  the  one  made  for  it  has 
at  least  two  very  objectionable  features. 
We  felt  that  we  were  suffering  in  all  our 
material  interests  by  staying  out  of  the 
Union,  and  yet  to  go  in  under  the  consti- 
tution with  all  its  provisions  would  have 
been  worse. 

The  Gordian  knot  was  happily  cut  by 
the  President's  first  message  to  Congress 
and  the  prompt  response  of  that  bod^.  Up 
to  this  time  tne  conduct  of  the  admmistra- 
tion  has  been  liberal,  and  if  tiie  same  pol- 
icy is  pursued  hereafter  it  ought  to  have 
the  hearty  support  of  this  State.  If  we  cast 
dead  issues  behind  us  and  look  only  to  that 
line  of  conduct  which  shall  restore  quiet 
and  confidence,  and  encourage  enterprise 
and  industry,  we  shall  even  see  the  coun- 
try richer  and  more  prosperous  than  it  has 
ever  been. 

This  movement  in  1869  accomplished 
the  restoration  of  our  State  under  the  ex- 
purgated constitution  and  gave  us  repre- 
sentation here  in  the  persons  of  my  colleague 
and  ex-Senator  Lewis.  We  were  relieved 
of  military  government,  became  rehabilita- 
ted in  our  sovereignty,  with  entire  control 
of  our  local  autonomy.  Thus,  for  a  period. 
Virginia  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  ftdl 
freedom  of  herlong-deferred  hope  for  peace. 

In  the  curious  panoramic  exhibition  of 
my  colleague  I  next  appear  as  a  candidate 
for  governor  in  1877.  To  be  a  candidate 
in  Virginia  is  a  privilege  which  every 
qualified  voter  may  constitutionally  exer- 
cise, and  in  that  year  there  were  three  prom- 


inent candidates  other  than  those  named 
by  ^e  Senator.  Two  of  them  had  been 
major-generals  and  one  a  brigadier^enersL 
What  an  omission  I  Shades  of  aepaited 
glory  defend  usf.  when  a  United  States 
Senator  of  the  Bourbon  persuasion  cut 
omit  imposing  titles  in  detailing  events 
with  which  they  were  intimately  aasoda- 
ted.  lis  true  I  was  not  nominated,  lack* 
ing  forty  votes  of  a  certain  majority  of  a 
convention  composed  of  over  fourteen  hun- 
dred delegates  against  a  combination  of 
five  candidates,  one  of  whom  my  ooUea^ 

Preferred,  that  preference  pernaps  beinr 
aaed  upon  motives  as  unselnsh  as  are  usnu 
in  veteran  politicians  and  office-holders. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  scarcely  hope,  in 
the  presence  of  this  body,  where  my  col- 
league has  served  for  many  years,  and 
where  the  altitude  of  his  statesmanship 
frowns  contemptuously  down  upon  all  who 
would  aspire  to  reach  its  summit,  to  attain 
the  awftii  diffidence  with  which  I  shonld 
undertake  to  correct  any  of  his  statements. 
He  is  one  of  the  conscript  iathers  of  the 
Senate,  old  in  all  its  ways  and  usages ;  and 
long  absence  from  his  constituency  and 
perpetual  service  to  the  national  democrat- 
ic partv  in  helpine  to  onanize  its  numer- 
ous defeats  make  nim*  ^rgetftil  of  recent 
events  in  Virginia.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  my  attempting  to  inform  him  as  to  cer- 
tain matters  of  recent  history  at  home. 

"  The  next  event,"  says  my  coUeagne, 
"  was  that  the  readinsters  separated  them- 
selves firom  the  aemocratie  party;"  and 
after  treating  this  at  some  length  he  says, 
"  lliis  brings  us  down  to  what  is  called 
Mozart  HaU  convention,"  in  which,  he 
adds,  "  I  spoke  of  the  contervatwe  party  as 
though  I  belonged  to  it." 

Mr.  President.  I  confess  m)r  inability  to 
understand  all  tnis  curious  mixture  o£  the 
odds  and  ends  of  my  coUei^e's  scrap-hook. 
He  parades  his  facts  in  curiously -contrived 
array.  He  empties  his  ill-assorted  jewels 
of  information  and  "  chunks  of  wisdom," 
and  seems  to  rely  upon  Senators  to  give 
them  that  consecutive  arrangement  as  to 
fact  and  date  which  they  have,  possibly,  in 
his  own  great  mind.  But,  sir,  the  fact  is 
there  was  no  remarkable  incident  in  Vir- 
ginia politics  between  the  election  of  1877 
and  1879,  the  month  of  February  of  the 
latter  year  being,  the  date  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Mozart  Hall  convention. 
Certainly  until  February,  1879,  there  wai 
no  change  in  the  status  of  parties  in  Vir- 
ginia within  that  period.  There  was  no 
organization  of  reaajusters  until  February, 
1879,  and  there  was  no  declared  democra^c 
partv  until  1880. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  a  pe- 
riod when  I  propose  to  do  more  than  follow 
my  colleague  in  his  half-way  candid  and 
nearly  always  inaccurate  statement.  It  is 
at  this  juncture,  he  says,  that  Mr.  Biddle- 
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berger  and  I  are  so  mnch  identified  that 
he  c&nnot  sejparate  as.  It  is  at  this  point 
the  organization  of  the  readjusters  begins; 
and  it  is  at  this  point  he  appears  to  seek 
to  make  an  impression  wholly  unwarranted 
by  any  act  of  the  readjusters  in  Virginia. 
It  is  at  this  {>oint,  too,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  my 
people,  my  State,  and  mvself  to  treat  the 
Question  of  our  State  deot  as  it  presents 
Itself  in  Virginia.  In  doin^  this,  1  widi  it 
distinctly  understood  that  ihold  this  to  be 
a  matter  belonginfi^  exclusively  to  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  I  should  repel  any  Fed- 
eml  interference  with  this  as  I  would  with 
any  other  question  of  mere  State  concern. 
I  shall  presume  upon  the  indulgence  of 
Senators  because  they  have  l^eard  out  one 
side,  and  that  more  than  once,  and  I  know 
they  will  be  willing  to  hear  a  defense  of 
Virginia  against  unjust  attacks  from  those 
who  ought  to  be  her  defenders. 

SIT)  there  is  not  a  fact  upon  which  to 
base  any  one  of  the  statements  or  argu- 
ments of  my  colleague.  Instead  of  the 
Mozart  Hall  convention  being  held  to  ef- 
fect a  repeal  of  an  irrepealable  contract,  it 
was  a  body  of  people  assembled  on  a  call 
of  members  of «the  General  Assembly  op- 
posed to  what  is  known  in  Virginia  as  the 
'*  brokers'  bill."  Thejr  assembled  before 
that  bill  had  passed  either  House  of  the 
General  Aaseniblyy  and,  coming  fresh  from 
the  people,  expressed  their  unqualified  dis- 
approval of  that  measure.  It  was  appa- 
rent the  measure  was  to  pass,  and  organized 
opposition  began.  But,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of 
this  question.  It  was  in  1871  that  the  first 
Ending  bill  was  enacted,  and  this  we  know 
in  Vimnia  as  the  first  contract 

I  wi  u  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  mea- 
sure^as  I  shall  ask  the  clerk  to  read  a  re- 
view of  all  the  Virginia  funding  acts  before 
concluding  my  remarks.  It  is  nnr  purpose 
now  only  to  notice  the  speeches  of  Senators, 
notably  that  of  my  colleague,  in  this  Cham- 
ber, ft  will  be  news  to  Senators  to  hear 
to-day  that  the  readjusters  never  repealed 
either  of  the  funding  contracts.  That  en- 
acted and  only  partially  executed  in  1866- 
'67  was  in  effect  repealed  by  the  Assembly 
which  passed  it^  and  the  work  of  repeal 
was  oonsununated  by  the  Legislature  that 
enacted  the  more  obnoxious  measure  of 
1871.  This  in  turn  was  repealed  by  the 
Assembly  of  1872,  the  propounder  of  the 
repeal  measure  being  the  present  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  State,  subsequently  in 
full  fellowship  w^ith  the  alleged  debt-pay- 
ers. Indeed  this  measure  was  so  obnox- 
ious that  Governor  Walker,  who  was  con- 
ceded to  be  its  author,  subsequently  urged 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  as- 
sume the  debts  of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  pause  to  inquire 
if  that  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  my  col- 


leafue  and  the  Senators  who  co¥>perate 
with  him,  when  they  stand  here  to  repre* 
sent  the  party  for  which  GU>vemor  Walker 
then  spoxe,  the  pretended  debt-payers  of 
Virginia?  It  was  this  repeal  bill  which 
the  Virginia  court  of  appeala  held  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  here  the  matter  rest- 
ed until  the  State  had  accumulated  interest 
arrears  to  over  five  million  dollars,  beside 
diverting  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
which  was  dedicated  by  the  constitution 
to  the  public  free  schools. 

In  lo77  what  is  known  as  the  Barbour 
bill  was  proposed  and  passed,  not  a  few  of 
the  latter-day  self-stylea  debt-payers  being 
amonff  its  most  zealous  supporters.  Al- 
thougn  this  did  not  repeal  in  terms  the 
original  fiinding  bill,  it  was  nevertheless 
vetoed  by  the  governor. 

Such  was  our  condition  ar  the  succeed- 
ing election — schools  reduced  60 per  cent, 
length  of  sessions  abridged,  asylums  sus- 
tained by  money  borrow^  from  the  banks 
— after  exhausting  every  possible  expedient 
even  to  a  reduction  of  judicial  salaries, 
that  a  Legislature  was  returned  pledged  to 
a  resettlement  of  this  debt. 

That  settlement  came  in  the  form  of  the 
brokers'  bill,  for  which  my  colleague  stands 
at  home  ana  here  the  champion,  aided  and 
abetted  by  distinguished  gentlemen  on  this 
floor.  I  commend  the  virtuous  democracy 
of  this  Chamber  to  read  that  bill,  and 
then  tell  this  Senate  whether  there  ever 
was  a  more  undemocratic  measure  than 
the  bill  propounded  in  Virginia  by  the 
party  whose  cause  they  espouse. 

Tnat  settlement  came  in  the  form  of  the 
broker's  bill,  as  I  have  6aid,  and  this  was 
the  last  repeal  of  the  original  contract 
Yet  mv  colleague  would  say  the  readjusters 
of  to-day  disregard  the  court  decisions. 
Surely  he  has  not  foivotten  that  he  was 
upon  the  hustings  in  Virginia  advocating 
each  of  the  successive  measures  repealing 
the  "  irrepealable  "  contract,  while  in  every 
instance  the  readjusters  proper  opposed  the 
new  measure. 

But  here  again  I  am  called  upon  to  an- 
swer the  charge  of  personal  inconsistency. 
My  colleague  cannot  ascertain  that  I  op- 
posed the  funding  scheme  of  1871 — ^a  mea- 
sure which,  I  araert  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  not  only  repudiated  but 
forcibly  repudiated  what  my  colleague  un- 
derstands to  be  one-third  of  the  debt  of 
Virginia.  I  suggest  to  my  fellow-Senatoro 
on  the  opposite  side  to  take  care  of  that 
contamination  '^f  which  they  have  warned 
the  country  in  xespect  to  the  readjusters  of 
Virginia. 

My  colleague  adverted  to  the  Richmond 
Whig,  and  proclaimed  it  as  my  mouth- 
piece. Mr.  President,  nobody  speaks  for 
me;  I  speak  for  myself.  Wny  not  have 
ascertained  from  the  same  source  how  I 
stood  on  the  funding  bill  of  1871  ?    Sena- 
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ton  will  not  find  that  I  ever  supported  the 
measure  of  1871. 

Passing  over  what  appears  in  my  col- 
league's speech  as  extracts  from  newspa- 
pers, to  whose  misstatements  he  has  con- 
tributed a  fiill  share,  I  come  now  to  notice 
his  animadversions  on  the  Biddlebeiger 
bill.  If  his  criticisms  were  based  on  &ct 
and  a  proper  understanding  of  that  mea- 
sure, thev  would  be  unanswerable.  He 
says  that ''  the '  Riddleberger  bill '  has  been 
substantially  pronounced  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States/'  I  ask  him  in  what  particular? 
Is  it  in  this — ^that  it  does  not  recognize  the 
interest  that  accrued  during  the  war  ?  If 
BO,  will  my  learned  colleague  inform  me 
upon  what  principle  of  right  he  last  sum- 
mer sustained  a  measure  which  repudiated 
one-half  of  the  interest  that  has  accrued 
since  the  complete  restoration  of  our  State? 
Does  he  not  Icnow  that  that  measure  of 
forcible  readjustment  absolutely  repudiated 
one-half  of  the  accrued  and  unfunded  in- 
terest, while  the  Riddleberger  bill  provides 
for  pa^in^  it  dollar  for  dollar?  The  differ- 
ence IS  simply  this:  that  since  1871  we 
have  denied  the  right  of  the  creditor  to 
exact  war  interest  and  proposed  to  pay 
him  aU  else  in  full.  Our  adversaries  woul^ 
and  did  fund  that  war  interest  and  pro- 
posed to  repudiate  one-half  of  that  which 
w^e  are  in  honor  and  in  law  bound  to  pay. 

Is  it  unconstitutional  in  that  it  pays 
but  8  per  cent.  ?  The  only  measure  ever 
passea  by  tlie  Virginia  Assembly  to  pay 
as  much  as  4  per  cent,  and  the  only  one 
under  which  one-third  of  our  creditors 
have  received  a  penny  of  interest,  was  in- 
troduced and  patronized  by  Mr.  Riddle- 
berger. The  first  time  that  our  Legislature 
ever  voiced  3  per  cent,  was  when  they 
passed  the  brokers'  job,  tiie  pet  scheme  of 
mv  colleague,  so  aoly  re-enforced  in  his 
advocacy  of  it  on  this  floor  by  distin- 
guished gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  the 
Legislattu-e  then  themselves  admitting  and 
declaring  in  the  preamble  of  their  bill  that 
this  is  all  the  State  can  i>ay  for  ten  years 
'^  without  destroying  its  industries ;''  and 
last  winter  every  legislator  of  their  party 
Toted  to  run  the  3  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
time. 

Is  it  unconstitutional  in  that  it  does  not 
exempt  the  bonds  from  taxation  foreoer^ 
as  the  brokers'  bill  attempted  to  do,  a 
feature  peculiar  to  that  measure  for  pay- 
ing the  debt  of  Virginia  which  my  col- 
league advocates  here  ?  If  so,  I  would  re- 
spectfully refer  my  colleague  to  his  State 
constitution,  which  says  that  all  property 
shall  be  taxed  equally  and  uniformly ;  that 
no  one  species  of  property  shall  be  taxed 
higher  than  another,  ana  that  only  such 
property  as  is  used  for  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  purposes  may  be 
exempt  from  taxation.    My  learned  col- 


league, who  so  unkindly  characterized  the 
patron  of  that  bill  as  a  county  court  law- 
yer, cites  only  Hartman  m.  Greenhow  as 
the  case  which  holds  this  bill  uncoDStitu- 
tional.  That  case  decided  no  principle 
that  this  bill  infringes.  The  RidolebeiKer 
bill  imposes  no  tax  upon  bonds  held  either 
in  or  out  of  the  State.  It  simply  do»  not 
exempt  any.  By  what  authority,  I  would 
ask  my  colleague,  can  such  a  tax  be  made 
and  collected?  He  must  answer  to  the 
party  which  he  undertakes  to  represent 
here  for  doing  an  unconstitutional  act :  to 
tax  bonds  of  the  State  of  Virnnia  held  bv 
a  non-resident.  The  Riddleberger  bill 
does  not  tax  them.  Whenever  the  General 
Assembly,  carrying  out  the  Riddleberger 
bill,  shall  endeavor  to  tax  bonds  held  out 
of  tne  State,  it  will  be  time  for  the  Senator 
to  renew  the  test  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  cite  the  precedent 
of  Hartman  o«.  Greenhow. 
^  Is  it  the  much-discussed  fourteenth  sec- 
tion which  is  unconstitutional  ?  If  m)  I 
would  remind  my  legal  colleague  that  it  is 
a  verbatim  copy  of  a  statute  passed  by  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  adjudicated  by  the 
Supreme  Ck)urt  of  tne  United  States,  and 
not  only  held  by  that  high  tribunal  to  be 
constitutional  but  proper  legislation  for 
the  protection  and  maintenance  of  gov- 
ernment Is  it  unconstitutional  in  what 
is  called  its  force  feature?  If  so  it  has 
precedent  in  the  bill  of  '71,  which  forbade 
the  payment  of  any  interest  to  a  creditor 
who  did  not  accept  a  reduction  of  one- 
third.  It  has  precedent  in  the  brokers' 
bill,  which  provided  tax  certificates  to 
compete  at  a  reduced  price  with  the  re- 
ceivable coupon,  and  both  of  these  mea- 
sures found  a  hustings  advocate  in  my 
colleague. 

But  he  would  imply  that  our  debt^iras 
ascertained  at  a  certain  sum  in  pursuance 
of  the  State  Constitution,  whicn  he  says 
was  $29,667,304.76. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  man  in  the 
party  which  my  colleague  represents  who 
agrees  with  another  member  of  that  party 
in  Virginia  as  to  what  the  debt  of  that 
State  is,  we  have  yet  to  find  the  concur- 
rence; it  is  with  one  leader  this  figure, 
with  another  leader  another  figure ;  by  one 
report  of  their  officers  one  sum,  and  then 
by  another  report  of  other  officers  a  differ- 
ent sum.  Grant  that  sum  to  be  the  tine 
one;  but  let  the  Senator  state  that  our 
constitution  recognized  no  specific  sum. 
It  says  there  shcDl  first  be  a  settlemeut 
with  West  Virginia,  which  has  not  vet 
been  had,  and  commands  payment  of  what 
Virginia  shall  owe.  That  is  the  language, 
that  is  the  instruction  of  the  constitution 
of  Viiyinia ;  that,  after  a  settlement  with 
West  Virginia,  covering  one-third  of  old 
Virginia's  territory,  shall  have  been 
arrived  at  by  an  adjustment  of  their  rela* 
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tire  proportions  of  the  public  debt,  Vir- 
giaia  will  provide  for  her  share.  Now  I 
would  like  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  this  cry  against  readjusters  as  re- 
pudiators  to  tell  the  country  what  answer 
they  have  made  to  their  obligation  for 
one-third  of  the  debt  contracted  ijv  the  old 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Will  they 
tell  the  country  where  they  have  ever 
made  a  proposition  to  pay  one  stiver  of 
their  share  of  the  public  debt  of  that  State 
to  maintain  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of 
their  own  Commonwealth  ?  Let  them  an- 
swer. 

It  was  the  party  of  my  colleague,  that  re- 
pudiated the  settlement  of  1871  oy  the  pas- 
sage of  the  brokers'  bill  in  1879,  ana  in 
turn  attempted  to  repudiate  the  latter  by 
unanimously  indoriinff  what  is  known  aa 
the  "  Ross  Hamilton  oill."  I  suppose  it 
would  not  suit  my  collea^e  to  tell  this 
audience  who  Ross  Hamilton  is.  Yet,  I 
beg  Senators  to  take  notice  that  the  party 
of  my  colleague,  after  a  winter  spent  in  the 
vain  effort  to  find  a  leader  capable  of  de- 
vising means  to  overthrow  the  popular  will, 
discovered  such,  as  they  supposed,  in  the 

f>er3on  of  Ross  Hamilton,  a  colorea  repub- 
ican  member  of  the  Legislature  from  the 
county  of  Mecklenburg,  and  blindly  fol- 
lowed him  to  defeat.  Hamilton's  bill, 
which  was  thus  unanimously  supported  by 
my  colleague*s  party,  not  only  in  effect  re- 
pealed their  pet  scheme,  the  brokers'  bill, 
out  all  other  acts  in  respect  to  the  public 
debt  of  Virginia. 

I  come  now  to  perform  a  duty — ^the  most 
unpleasant  in  one  sense  and  the  most  agree- 
able in  another.  It  is  to  repel  the  charge 
flippantly,  I  hope  inconsiderately,  made  on 
this  floor  that  we  are  repudiators  and  our 

groposed  measure  dishonorable.  To  the 
rst  I  reply  that  my  colleague's  jmrb^  in 
eiiht  years  of  administration  of  our  State 
aflairs  paid  2  per  cent,  installments  of  in- 
terest on  ten  millions  of  our  public  debt 
just  six  times,  or  12  per  cent  in  all ;  6 
times  8  would  be  48  per  cent.  Instead  of 
that  thejr  paid  12  per  cent,  and  that  is 
debt-paymg  I 

Let  this  suffice.  But  when  Senators  ap- 
ply the  word  dishonorable,  they  do  not 
Know  either  whom  or  what  they  character- 
ize. Two  things  they  have  endeavored  to 
demonstrate,  and  one  is  that  I  received  a 
majority  of  the  white  conservative  vote  of 
both  branches  of  the  Virginia  (General  As- 
sembly. Proudly  do  I  proclaim  the  truth 
of  this.  Every  one  of  those  who  voted  for 
me  to  come  to  this  Chamber  gave  an  un- 
qualified vote  for  the  Riddleberger  bill. 
Are  they  dishonorable  men?  Scornfully 
do  I  repel  the  charge  that  any  one  of  them 
is  capable  of  dishonorable  action. 

Were  it  true,  what  a  sad  commentary  it 
would  be  upon  those  honorable  gentlemen 
whom  it  is  said  I  am  not  representing 


here.  Mr.  President,  my  colleague  comes 
from  what  we  call  in  Virginia  the  great 
Southwest,  a  noble  and  prosperous  section 
of  Virginia.  Fifteen  wnite  Conservative 
counties  compose  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  though  the  ablest  of  the  orators 
of  my  colleague's  party  canvassed  it 
thoroughlv  against  me  and  the  views  set 
forth  in  this  measure,  but  two  delegates 
and  no  senator  of  the  gentleman's  party 
came  to  the  Le^lature.  To  a  man  they 
supported  the  Kiddleberger  bill.  Eveir 
senator  and  every  delegate  from  my  col- 
league's own  congressional  district,  save 
and  except  two  dele^tes,  supported  me  for 
the  Senate  and  the  Riddleberger  bill  as  a 
measure  for  debt-paying.  He  would  do 
well  to  spend  a  little  more  time  with  his 
constituents  I 

Whatever  our  differences  on  this  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  those  people  should 
have  had  a  defender  in  him  against  such 
foul  and  slanderous  accusations  as  have 
been  made — ^that  they  are  dishonorable 
men.  O  Shame  I  where  is  thy  blush? 
Dishonorable  in  Virginia  to  b^  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  every  dollar  she  borrowed 
— ^that  is,  her  rightful  share,  instead  of  not 
only  paying  that  but  also  the  share  of 
West  Virginia — dishonorable  to  pay  every 
dollar  she  borrowed,  only  abating  the  war 
interest  I  Dishonorable,  too,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  gentlemen  who  represent  States  on 
this  floor  and  municipalities  which  have 
by  arbitrary  legislation  reduced  their  in- 
debtedness fix)m  $243,000,000  down  to 
$84,000,000 1  Dishonorable  in  Virginia  not 
onl^  to  assume  her  full  share  of  her  public 
obli^tions,  as  measured  by  her  territory 
in  tnis  division  of  it,  but  offering  to  tax 
her  people  to  an  extent  threatening  the 
destruction  of  her  industrial  interests  I  Is 
that  dishonorable  in  that  people?  If  so, 
what  have  you  to  say  of  this  tier  of  South- 
em  States  whose  public  indebtedness, 
whoso  plighted  faith,  whose  sacred  obliga- 
tions— as  sacred  as  are  those  of  my  State 
of  Virginia — ^have  been  reduced  from 
$243,000,000  by  one  or  another  method  of 
repudiation,  upon  one  or  another  excuse, 
down  to  $84,000,000,  with  a  reduced  in- 
terest rate  upon  the  curtailed  principal, 
and  only  proposing  to  pay  interest  in  some 
cases  at  2  per  cent,  ana  in  others  8  and  in 
others  4  on  the  reduced  principal?  Is  it 
dishonorable  in  Viiginia  to  assume  $20,- 
000,000  of  the  debt  of  the  old  State  and 
then  to  tax  her  industries  within  the  verffe 
of  endurance  to  pay  on  that  sum  the  high- 
est rate  of  interest  ?  Let  Senators  who  as- 
sail unjustly  the  conduct  of  Vii]^nia  in 
this  respect  put  their  own  houses  in  order. 
I  want,  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  to 
read  from  the  International  Review  the 
measures  of  readjustment  in  the  Southern 
States  that  Senators  mav  know  how  fashion- 
able rea(iyii8tment  has  been  in  that  section 
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of  this  great  country  on  vhich  northern 
democrats  relr  ia  a  preeidential  election. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  followB : 


my 


iiiii 


Kt%SHMSt% 

mtmmn 


Mr.  Mabone.    There  ia  no  mere  read- 
jnetment  there ;  I  will  not  say  it  ia  repadia- 
tion.     "  Repudiation  "  is  honorable,  per- 
'  "'^honorable. 

ir  thie  70U  bared 
Tour  Dosom  to  aoldier'a  tread  and  horse's 
iioo£  It  waa  for  this  jou  laid  woBte  your 
fields.  It  VBM  for  this  you  displayed  your 
noble  virtues  of  fortitude  and  courage 
your  heroic  BufferinK  and  aacrifice.  It  waa 
for  this  you  suffered  the  dismemberment 
of  your  territory  and  sent  your  sons  to  the 
field  to  retam  to  the  niins  where  were 
once  their  homes.  It  was  for  this  you  so 
reluctantly  abandoned  your  allegiance  to 
(1  common  country  to  be  the  last  to  make 
war  and  the  last  to  surrender.  0  Ingrati- 
tude, thou  barest  and  meanest  of  crimes! 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of 
my  ele';tion  who  constituted  my  oppo- 
nents? .Already,  aa you  have beenadvised, 
another  representin"  distinctly  the  Bour- 
bon democracy  of  Virginia  and  the  BO- 


called  democracy  of  this  Chamber,  another 
representing  distinctly  the  republican 
part;  of  Virrfnia — these  were  the  candi- 
dates before  Qie  Legislature  which  elected 
me  to  this  body.  T  received  not  only  a 
majority  of  the  so-called  democratic  read- 
justers  ont  of  the  so-called  republican  re- 
adjuBtera.  And  now  what  were  the  eObm, 
known  there  if  not  here  to  gentlemen,  to 
defeat  me T  Were  notcombinations  sought 
to  be  made?  It  is  known  of  all  men  there 
at  the  capital  of  my  Stale,  if  not  here,  that 
every  influence  from  whatsoever  quarter  it 
could  be  adduced,  whether  democratic  or 
repubtican,  was  brought  together  at  Bich- 
mond  for  the  purpose  by  combination  of 
defeating  my  election,  of  defeating  the 
Borereign  will  of  the  people  of  that  Corn- 
wealth  as  expressed  on  the  4th  of  Ko- 
vember,  1879. 

There  was  a  democracy  which  aonght  to 
secure  the  election  of  an  orthodox,  simon- 
pure,  unadulterated  republican,  bnt  of  thai 
kind  called  Bourbons  in  Virginia — a  de- 
mocracy which  was  not  only  willing  but 
ready  and  anxious  to  send  here  in  the 
place  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  a  republi- 
can whom  they  would  otherwise  proiesa  to 
despise.  What  for?  For  the  considera- 
tion well  known  there,  that  they  might 
elect  certain  countv  judges  and  control  the 
State  offices,  and  tif  that  means  prevent 
the  diBclosurea  which  have  subsequently 
followed  since  the  resi^UBtera  have  gotten 
possession  of  the  capitol.  That  democracy 
which  like  Ctesar  a  wife  would  stand 
"above  suspicion,"  were  ready  to  trade  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  so  that  a 
few  county  judges  might  be  preserved,  that 
the  offices  in  the  capitol  at  Kichmond 
might  be  retained  in  their  control:  I  say 
in  order,  perhaps,  that  the  discloenree 
which  have  followed  the  advent  of  the 


ballot-box  in  the  State  might  continne 
where  it  had  been ;  so  certainly  I  believe ; 
and  all  this  by  those  who  professed  to  rep- 
reaent  the  party  which  had  declared  in  na- 
tional convention  for  a  iiill  vote,  a  free 
ballot,  and  an  honest  count 

Buch  were  the  considerations,  each  I  say 
were  the  inducements  which  prompted 
that  democracy  to  its  efforts  to  aend  to  this 
Chamber  a  republican  beyond  quostJon 
since  these  many  long  and  weary  yean. 
If  that  is  the  democracy  that  the  gentlemen 
on  that  side  love,  I  proclaim  my  inability 
to  co-operate  with  them. 

I  supported  neither  of  the  candidates  for 
CongresB  in  my  district,  and  emphatically 
declared  that  purpose  on  more  than  one 

Sublic  occasion,  beeatiae  one  was  a  can- 
idate  of  that  party,  the  Bourbon  reaction- 
ists, and  the  other  a  Bourbon  republican 
witn  accommodating  views  on  the  debt 
question. 
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To  obey  the  behests  of  the  democratic 
caucus  of  this  body,  whose  leadership  on 
this  floor,  whose  representative  national 
authority — the  one  here  and  the  other 
elsewhere — ^have  championed  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbon-fiinder  party  in  Virginia, 
would  be  an  obsequious  surrender  oi  our 
State  policy  and  self-condemnation  of  our 
independent  action. 

The  desire  of  our  people  for  cordial  re- 
lations with  all  sections  of  a  common  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  their  devotion  to  popular  educa- 
tion, their  efforts  for  the  free  enjoyment  of 
a  priceless  suffrage  and  an  honest  count  of 
ballots^  their  determination  to  make  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  public  belief,  a  desirable  home 
for  all  men,  wherever  their  birthplace, 
whatever  their  opinions,  and  to  open  her 
fields  and  her  mines  to  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal, and  to  stay  the  retrograde  movement  of 
years,  so  as  to  bring  her  back  frt)m  the  fif- 
teentn  in  grade  to  her  original  position 
among  the  nrst  in  the  sisterhood  of  States, 
forbidthat  my  action  here  should  be  con- 
trolled or  influenced  by  a  caucus  whose 
party  has  waged  war  upon  my  constituency 
and  where  partj  success  is  held  paramount 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  interests  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

The  readjusters  of  Virginia  have  no 
feeling  of  hostility,  no  words  of  unkind- 
ness  lor  the  colored  man.  His  freedom 
has  come,  and  whether  by  purpose  or  by 
accident,  thank  God.  that  among  other  is- 
sues which  so  long  distracted  our  countrv 
and  restrained  its  growth,  was  concludea, 
and  I  trust  forever,  by  the  results  of  the 
sanguinaiT  struggle  between  the  sections. 

I  nave  faith,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope, 
that  the  march  of  an  enli^ntened  civiliza- 
tion and  the  progress  of  human  freedom 
will  proceed  until  God's  great  famil]^  shall 
.  everywhere  enjoy  the  products  of  their  own 
Labor  and  the  blessings  of  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberty. 

The  colored  man -was  loyal  to  Virginia 
in  all  the  days  of  conflict  and  devastation 
which  came  of  the  heroic  struggle  in  the 
war  of  sections  that  made  her  fields  his- 
toric By  no  act  of  his  was  either  the 
clash  of  arms  provoked  or  freedom  secured. 
He  did  not  solve  his  duty  by  considera- 
tionr  of  self-interests 


BpiieUi,  «f  Hon*  Jnstlik  B«  MonUl,  of  Vi 


(Anikcr  ofOu  IMf  BOZ  o/lSSl),  d«UMr«i  in  tht  Smalt  <ff 

fk4  IMUa  BUOm,  Dtcmtbrn-  8, 18S1,  on  Ik*  BU  to 

A]^oM  a  Tarig  OammMtm, 

Th^  Senate,  being  as  in  Oommittee  of  the 
Whole,  and  having  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  No.  22)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 


J[ue8tion  of  the  tariff  and  internal  levenut 
awB— 

Mr.  MoRBiLL  said :  I  have  brought  this 
subject  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Senate 
because,  if  early  legislative  action  on  the 
tariff  is  to  be  nad,  obviously  the  measure 
proposed  by  Senator  Eaton  and  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Senate  is  a  wise  and 
indispensable  preliminary,  which  cannot 
be  started  too  soon.  The  essential  infor- 
mation needed  concerns  important  inte- 
rests, vast  in  number  and  overspreading 
every  nook  and  corner  of  our  country ;  ana 
when  made  available  by  the  in^thering 
and  collocation  of  all  the  related  tacts,  wiS 
secure  the  earliest  attention  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  save  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Doth  Houses  weeks  and  months  of 
irksome  labor— -possibly  save  them  also 
from  some  blunders  and  from  final  defeat. 
An  enlargement  of  the  free  list,  essential 
reductions  and  rea^ustments  of  rates,  are 
to  be  fully  considered,  and  some  errors  of 
conflicting  codifications  corrected. 

If  a  general  revision  of  the  Bible  seems 
to  have  been  called  for,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  revision  of  our  re- 
venue laws  should  be  invited.  But  changes 
in  the  finme-work  of  a  law  that  has  had 
more  of  stability  than  any  other  of  its  kind 
in  our  history,  and  from  which  an  unex- 
ampled growth  of  varied  industries  has 
risen  up,  should  be  made  with  much  cir- 
cumspection, after  deliberate  consideration, 
by  just  and  mendly  hands,  and  not  by  Ul- 
informed  and  reckless  revolutionists.  When 
our  recent  great  army  was  disbanded,  war 
taxes  were  also  largely  dismissed,  and  we 
have  now,  and  certainly  shall  have  here- 
after, no  unlimited  margin  for  slashing  ex- 
perimemts. 

THE  TARIFF  OF  1861. 

The  tariff  act  of  1861.  which,  by  a  nick- 
name given  by  bafflea  opponents  as  an 
echo  to  a  name  so  humble  as  my  own,  it 
was  perhaps  hoped  to  render  odious^  was 
yet  approved  by  a  democratic  President 
and  gave  to  Mr.  Buchanan  a  much-needed 
opportunity  to  perform  at  last  one  official 
act  approved  by  the  people. 

If  Irefer  to  this  measure,  it  will  not  be 
egotistically  nor  to  shirk  responsibility,  but 
only  in  de&nse  of  those  who  aided  its  pas- 
sage— such  as  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  Thad.  Stevens,  and, 
William  A.  Howard,  and,  let  me  add,  the 
names  of  Fessenden  and  Crittenden — and, 
without  the  parliamentary  skill  of  one 
(Mr.  Shebmak)  now  a  member  of  this 
body,  its  success  would  not  have  been 
made  certain. 

And  yet  this  so-called  '' Morrill  tariff," 
hooted  at  a£  a  "Chinese  wall"  that  was  to 
shut  out  both  commerce  and  revenue,  not- 
witiistanding    amendm^itB  subsequently 
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Siled  and  patched  upon  it  at  every  fresh 
emand  during  the  war,  but  retaining  its 
vertebrsD  and  all  of  its  specific  characteris- 
tics, has  been  as  a  financial  measure  an 
unprecedented  success  in  spite  of  its  sup- 
posed patronymical  incumbrance.  Trans- 
fonning  ad  valorem  duties  into  specific, 
then  averaging  but  25  per  cent,  upon  the 
invoice  values,  imposing  much  higher  rates 
upon  luxuries  than  upon  necessaries,  and 
introducing  compound  duties*  upon  wool- 
ens, justly  compensatory  for  the  duties  on 
wool,  it  has  secured  all  the  revenue  antici- 
pated, or  $198,159,676  in  1881  against  $58,- 
187,511  in  1860,  and  our  total  trade,  exports 
and  imports,  in  1860,  of  $687,192,176,  ap- 
pears to  have  expanded  in  1880  to  $1,613,- 
770,633,  with  a  grand  excess  of  exports  in 
our  favor  of  $167,683,91 2,  and  an  excess  in 
1881  of  $259,726,254,  while  it  was  $20,040,- 
062  against  us  in  1860.  A  mat  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  has  followed,  and  the 
interest  charged  has  fallen  from  $143,781,- 
691  in  1867  to  about  $60,500,000  at  the 
present  time. 

If  such  a  result  is  not  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  healthy  intrinsic  merits,  when 
both  revenue  and  commerce  increase  in  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  population,  what 
is  it?  Our  imports  in  the  past  two  years 
have  been  further  brilliantly  embellished 
by  $167,060,041  of  ^old  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion,  while  retaining  in  addition  all  of 
our  own  immense  domestic  productions; 
and  it  was  this  only  which  enabled  us  to 
resume  and  to  maintain  specie  payments. 
Let  the  contrast  of  1860  be  also  borne  in 
mind,  when  the  excess  of  our  exports  of 
gold  and  silver  was  $57,996,004. 

As  a  protective  measure  this  tariff,  with 
all  its  increasing  amendments,  has  proven 
more  satisfactory  to  the  people  and  to  va- 
rious industries  of  the  country  than  any 
other  on  record.  The  jury  of  the  country 
has  so  recorded  its  verdict  Agriculture 
has  made  immense  strides  forward.  The 
recent  exports  of  food  products,  though 
never  larger,  is  not  equal  hy  twenty-fold  to 
home  consumption,  and  prices  are  every 
where  more  remunerative,  agricultural 
products  being  higher  and  manufactures 
lower.  Of  wheat,  com,  and  oats  there  was 
produced  1,184,540,849  bushels  in  1860,  but 
in  1880  the  crop  had  swelled  to  2,622,200,- 
039  bushels,  or  had  much  more  than  dou- 
bled. Since  1860  lands  in  many  of  the 
Western  States  have  risen  from  100  to  175 
per  cent.  The  production  of  rice,  during 
the  same  time,  rose  from  11,000,000  pounds 
to  117.000,000.  The  fires  of  the  tall  chim- 
neys nave  every  where  been  lighted  up ; 
and  whUe  we  made  only  987,559  tons  of 
pig  iron  in  I860,  in  1880  we  made  4,295,- 
414  tons ;  and  or  railroad  iron  the  increase 

*  The  dominion  of  OftOftdA  haa  ttoM  fmpoi«d  ooi^oaBd 
datiM  apon  a  large  number  of  Mticlee. 


was  from  285,107  tons  to  1,461,887  ton& 
In  twenty  years  the  production  of  salt  rose 
from  12,717,200  bushels  to  29,800,298  bush- 
els. No  previous  at>p  of  cotton  equalled 
the  4,861,000  bales  of  1860;  but  the  crop 
of  1880  was  larger,  and  that  of  1881  is  re- 
ported at  6,606,000  bales.  The  ;peld  of 
cotton  from  1865  to  1881  shows  an  increase 
over  the  fifteen  years  from  1845  to  1861  of 
14,029,000  bales,  or  almost  an  average  gain 
of  a  million  bales  a  year. 

The  giant  water-wheels  have  revolved 
more  briskly,  showing  the  manu&cture  of 
1,797,000  bales  of  cotton  in  1880  against 
only  979,000  bales  in  1860^  and  this  brought 
up  the  price  of  raw  cotton  to  higher  %iues 
than  in  1860.  Thirteen  States  and  one 
Territory  produced  cotton,  but  its  manu- 
facture spreads  over  thirty  States  and  one 
Territory.  The  census  o/^cotton  mannfiic- 
ture  shows : 


Capital  luTeeted.  ................. 

Number  of  operatiTee......... 

Waicas  paid ^. ........ 

Valiae  of  prodaotions......... 


I860. 


$M,596,26» 

12^088 

$23,940,108 

115,681,n4 


t4i;»xi,iiis 

102.173.965 


It  will  be,found  that  a  larger  amount  of 
capital  has  been  invested  in  cotton  milk 
than  in  woolen,  and  that  the  increase  of 
productions  has  been  large  and  healthy,  a 
very  handsome  pronortion  of  which  is  to 
be  credited  to  Soutnem  States.  Qoods.of 
many  descriptions  have  also  been  cheap- 
ened in  price.  Standard  prints  or  calicoee 
which  sold  in  1860  for  nine  and  one-half 
cents  per  yard  now  sell  for  six  and  one- 
half  cents. 

The  census  returns  of  woolen  mano&c* 
tures  show  the  following  astonishing  re- 
sults: 


••«••  ••••••»••••• 


Males  employed. 
Femalea  employed. 
Capital  iiiTested.. 
Wages  paid..... ...... ............ 

Value  raw  mater'I  conaam'd 
Valae  of  auniuU  product-... 
Importations  of  woolens..... 

Ann'al  prodaet'n  of  wooUba 


Oenras  of 
1880. 


74,3trr 

85^1 

|I60,4A4«IO& 

4T,11MM 

108,609,436 

166,884.796 

83,813^ 

164^600,000 


Onsuaof 
186QL 


16^19 
Ia0l,86£.854 
93V.3M 
8G.68S,887 
8139Mn 
87,S78»9I6 
60y611,3O 


It  thus  appears,  that  while  the  number 
of  hands  employed  is  three  times  and  a  half 


larger  than  in  1860,  the  wages  paid  is  about 
five  times  larger  and  the  capital  ia  five 
times  greater.  The  annual  productions 
have  been  more  than  quadrupled,  aifd  the 
aggregate  importations  have  nJlen  off  four 
millions.    With  these  results  in  our  front, 

{>rotection  on  wool  and  woolens  will  be 
ikely  to  withstand  the  hand-grenades  of 
all  free-trade  besiegers. 
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In  New  England  and  some  other  States 
aheep  husbandry  has  fallen  off,  and  in 
aome  places  it  lias  been  replaced  by  the 
dairy  ousiness;  bat  in  other  States  the 
wool-clip  has  largely  increased,  especially 
has  the  weight  of  the  fleece  increased. 
The  nnmber  of  sheep  has  increased  about 
80  per  cent,  and  the  weight  of  wool  oyer 
400  per  cent.  The  discovery  that  the  fine 
long  merino  wools,  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can merino,  are  in  fact  the  best  of  combing 
wools  and  now  used  in  many  styles  of  dress 
goods  has  added  greatly  to  their  demand 
and  yalue.  Many  kinds  of  woolen  goods 
can  be  had  at  a  less  price  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Cashmerets  that  then  brought 
forty-six  cents  per  yard  brought  only  thirty- 
eight  and  one-fourth  cents  in  ISiBO,  and 
moslin  de  laines  dropped  from  twenty  cents 
to  fifteen,  showing  that  the  tariff  did  not 
make  them  dearer,  but  that  American  com- 
petition caused  a  reduction  of  prices. 

The  length  of  our  railroaas  has  been 
trebled,  rising  from  31,185  miles  in  1860  to 
diyOOO  miles  m  1881,  and  possibly  to  one- 
half  of  all  in  the  world.  For  commercial 
purposes  the  wide  area  of  our  country  has 
been  compressed  within  narrow  limits,  and 
transportation  in  time  and  expense,  firom 
New  York  to  Kansas,  or  from  Chicago  to 
BaJtimore,  is  now  less  formidable  than  it 
was  from  Albany  or  Pittsburgh  to  Phila- 
delphia prior  to  the  era  of  railroads.  The 
most  distant  States  reach  the  same  mar- 
kets, and  are  no  longer  neighbors-in-law, 
but  sister  States.  The  cost  of  eastern  or 
western  bound  freight  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  former  rates.  Working-men,  in- 
cluding eyery  ship-load  of  emigrants,  haye 
found  acceptable  employment     Our  ag* 

fregate  wealth  in  1860  was  $19,089,156,289, 
ut  is  estimated  to  haye  adyancea  in 
1880  to  oyer  forty  billions.  Further  ex- 
amination will  show  that  the  United  States 
are  steadily  increasing  in  wealth,  and  in- 
creasing, too,  much  more  rapialy  than 
free-trade  England,  notwithstanding  all 
her  early  advantages  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  her  supremacy  in  accumulated 
capitaL  The  increase  or  wealth  in  France 
is  twice  as  rapid  as  in  England,  but  in  the 
United  States  it  is  more  rapia  than  eyen 
in  France. 

These  are  monumental  facts,  and  they 
can  no  more  be  blinked  out  of  sight  than 
the  Alleghanies  or  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  belong  to  our  country,  and  sufficiently 
illustrate  its  progress  and  yindicate  the 
tariff  of  1861.  If  the  facts  cannot  be  de- 
nied, •  the  argument  remains  irrefutable. 
If  royal  "cowboys"  who  attempted  to 
whistle  down  American  independence  one 
hundred  years  a^o  ingloriously  failed,  so  it 
may  be  hoped  will  fail  royal  trumpeters  of 
free-trade  who  seem  to  take  sides  against 
the  United  States  in  all  commercial  con- 
tests for  industrial  independence. 
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Amonff  the  branches  of  manufactures 
absolutely  waked  into  life  by  the  tariff  of 
1861,  ana  which  then  had  no  place  aboye 
zero,  may  be  named  crockery  and  china 
ware.  The  number  of  white-ware  factories 
is  now  fifty-three,  with  forty  decorating 
establishments ;  and  the  products,  amount- 
ing to  seyeral  millions,  are  sold  at  prices 
25  to  50  per  cent,  below  the  preyailine 
prices  of  twenty  years  a^.  Clay  and 
kaolin  equal  to  the  best  m  China  haye 
been  found  east,  west^  and  south  in  such 
abundance  as  to  promise  a  large  extension 
of  American  enterprise,  not  ^only  in  the 
ordinary  but  in  the  highest  branches  of 
ceramic  art.  Steel  may  also  here  claim  its 
birth.  No  more  of  all  sorts  than  11,838 
tons  were  made  in  I860,  but  1,897,015  tons 
were  made  in  1880.  Those  who  objected 
to  a  duty  on  steel  haye  found  they  were 
biting^  something  more  than  a  file.  Silks 
in  1860,  hardly  unwound  from  the  cocoon, 
were  creeping  along  with  only  a  small 
showine  of  sewing-silk  and  a  few  trim- 
mings, but  now  this  indostry  rises  to  na- 
tional importance,. furnishing  apt  employ- 
ment to  many  thousand  women  as  well  as 
to  men  j  and  the  annual  products,  sharply 
competing  with  eyen  the  Bonnet  silks  of 
Lyons,  amount  to  the  round  sum  of  134,- 
500,000.  Notwithstanding  the  exception- 
ally heayy  duties,  I  am  assured  that  silk 
goods  in  general  are  sold  for  25  per  cent, 
less  than  tney  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Plate-glass  is  another  notable  manufac- 
ture, rec|uiring  great  scientific  and  mechar 
nical  skill  and  large  capital,  whose  origin 
bears  date  since  the  tariff  of  1861.  It  is 
made  in  Missouri  and  in  Indiana,  and  to  a 
small  extent  in  Kentucky  and  Massachu- 
setts; but  in  Indiana  it  is  made  of  the 
purest  and  best  quality  by  an  establish- 
ment which,  afber  surmounting  mAnj 
perils,  has  now  few  equals  in  the  magni- 
tude or  perfection  of  its  productions, 
whether  on  this  or  the  otiier  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  richly  merits  not  only  the 
fayor  but  the  patronage  of  the  Goyemment 
itself.  Copper  is  another  industry  upon 
which  a  specific  duty  was  imposed  in  1861, 
which  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  now 
makes  a  large  contrioution  to  our  mineral 
wealth.  The  amount  produced  in  1860 
was  less  than  one-fifth  oi  the  present  pro- 
duction, and  yalued  at  $2,288,182 ;  while 
in  1880  the  production  rose  to  the  yalue  of 
$8,849,961.  The  capital  inyested  increased 
from  $8,525,500  to  $31, 675,096.  In  1860 
the  United  States  Mint  paid  from  twenty- 
three  and  one-half  to  twenty-fiye  cents  per 
pound  for  copper;  but  has  obtained  it  the 
present  year  under  a  protectiye  tariff  as  low 
as  seyenteen  cents.  liike  our  mines  of  in- 
exhaustible coal  and  iron,  copper  is  found 
in  many  States,  some  of  it  superior  to  any  in 
the  world,  and  for  special  uses  is  constantly 
sought  after  by  foreign  goyemments. 
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Many  American  productions  sustain  the 
character  they  have  won  by  being  the  best 
in  the  world.  Our  carpenters  and  joiners 
could  not  be  hired  to  handle  any  other 
than  American  tools;  and  there  are  no 
foreign  agricultural  implements^  from  a 
spade  to  a  reaper,  that  an  American  &rmer 
would  accept  as  a  gift.  There  is  no  sad- 
dlery hardware  nor  house-ftimishing,  equal 
in  Quality  and  style  to  American.  Watches 
ana  jewelry  and  the  electric  gold  and  silver 
plated  ware  of  American  workmanship  as 
to  quality  have  the  foremost  place  in  the 
marts  of  the  world.  The  superiority  of 
our^staple  cotton  goods  is  indisputable,  as 
is  proven  by  the  tnbute  of  frequent  counter- 
feits displayed  abroad.  The  city  of  Phila- 
delphia alone  makes  many  better  carpets 
ana  more  in  quantity  than  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  These  are  noble  achieve- 
ments, which  should  neither  be  obscured 
nor  lost  by  the  sinister  handling  and  in- 
dustriojEis  vituperation  of  free-trade  mono- 
graphists. 

The  vast  arrar  of  important  and  useful 
inventions  recorded  in  our  Patent  Office, 
and  in  use  the  world  over,  shows  that  it  is 
hardly  arrogance  for  us  to  accept  the  oom- 
pliment  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  claim  that  the 
natural  mechanical  genius  of  average 
Americans  will  soon  appear  as  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  Englishmen  as  was  that  of 
Englishmen  one  hundred  years  ago  to  that 
of  the  Dutch. 

THE  TARIFF  SHIELD«:D  US  IIT  1878. 

If  we  had  been  under  the  banner  of  free 
trade  in  1873,  when  the  wide-spread  finan- 
cial storm  struck  ouf  sails,  what  would 
have  been  our  fate  ?  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  our  people  wouM  have  been  stranded 
on  a  lee  shore,  and  that  the  general  over- 
production ana  excess  of  unsold  merchan- 
dise everywhere  abroad  would  have  come 
without  hindrance,  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  winds,  to  find  a  market  here  at  any 

Erice?  As  it  was  the  gloom  and  suffering 
ere  were  very  great,  but  American  work- 
ing-men found  some  shelter  in  their  home 
markets,  and  their  recoveiy  from  the  shock 
was  much  earlier  assured  than  that  of  those 
who  in  addition  to  their  own  calamities 
had  also  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  hard 
times  of  other  nations. 

In  six  years,  ending  June  80, 1881,  our 
exports  01  merchandise  exceeded  imports 
by  over  $1,175,000,000— a  large  sum  in  it^ 
self,  largely  increasing  our  stock  of  gold, 
filling  the  pockets  of  the  people  with  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  not 
found  in  the  Treasury  or  banks,  making 
the  return  to  specie  payments  easy,  and 
arresting  the  painful  drain  of  interest  so 
long  paid  abroad.  It  is  also  a  very  con- 
clusive refdtation  of  the  wild  iree-trade 
chimeras  that  exports  are  dependent  upon 


imports,  and  that  comparatively  hirii  da- 
ties  are  invariably  less  productive  of  reve- 
nue than  low  duties.  The  pertinent  ones- 
tion  arises,  Bhall  we  not  in  the  main  n<^ 
fast  to  the  blessings  we  have?  As  Ameii- 
cans  we  must  reject  free  trade.  To  use  some 
words  of  Burke  upon  another  subject:  ^If 
it  be  a  panacea  we  do  not  want  it.  We 
know  the  .consequences  of  unneceamy 
physic.  If  it  be  a  pla^e,  it  is  ssch  a 
plague  that  the  precautions  of  the  mort 
severe  (juarantine  ought  to  be  establiahed 
against  It*' 

FKEE-TIUlDE  PROSPEBITT  ok  the  WAJiE. 

It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  notice  retro- 
grade steps  in  tne  prosperity  of  Grrest 
Britain ;  and,  if  some  evidence  of  this  sort 
is  brought  out,  like  that  of  the  five  ^oo- 
sand  houses  now  marked  ''To  let"  in  Shef- 
field and  ten  thousand  in  Birmingham,  it 
will  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  show 
that  free  trade  has  failea  to  secure  the  pro- 
mised supremacy  to  English  manufactures. 
The  avowal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  ad- 
ditional penny  to  the  income-tax  produces 
less   revenue   than  formerly  inaicates  a 

Sositive  decrease  of  wealth;  and  the  steady 
iminution  of  British  exports  since  1871. 
amounting  in  1880  to  one  hundred  ana 
sixty  million  dollars,  with  a  diminution  in 
the  total  of  exports  and  imports  of  two 
hundred  and  fifhr  million  dollars^  is  more 
eonclusive  proof  as  well  of  Bntish  de- 
cadence as  of  the  advancement  of  other 
nations. 

COMMERCIAL  PROTECTION, 

The  sum  of  our  annual  support  bestowed 
upon  the  Navy,  like  that  upon  the  Anny, 
may  be  too  close-fisted  and  disproportion- 
ate to  our  extended  ocean  boundanes,  and 
to  the  value  of  American  commerce  afloat ; 
yet  whatever  has  been  granted  has  been 
designed  almost  exclusively  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  to  untold  millions.  Manu<- 
fi9icturers  do  not  complain  that  this  is  a 
needless  and  excessive  favor  to  importers ; 
and  why,  then,  should  importers  object  to 
some  protection  to  a  much  larger  amount 
of  capital,  and  to  far  greater  numbers  em- 
barked certainly  in  an  equally  laudable 
enterprise  at  home? 

THE   FREE-TRADE    PROPAGAlffDISTB   OP 

ENQLAKD. 

For  the  last  thirty-five  years  England 
has  been  making  extraordinary  efibr^  po- 
litical, industrial,  legislative,  diplomatic, 
social,  and  literary,  all  combined,  t9  per- 
suade mankind  to  follow  her  example  of 
reversing  that  polky  of  protection,  supreme 
in  her  Augustan  age,  or  firom  Queen  Anne 
down  throughout  the  Oeoigian  era,  and 
the  policy  maintained  by  Chatham,  bv  tfa« 
younger  Pitt^  and  by  Caxming  nitk  an 
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energy  that  created  and  sustained  the  moet 
▼aried  and  eztenaive  workshops  of  the 
world.  Already  mistress  of  the  ocean  and 
abounding  in  wealth,  the  sea-girt  Island 
aspired  to  a  world-wide  monopoly  of  trade. 
Penetrated  with  this  later  free-trade  am- 
bition, and  not  infrequently  accused  of 
trying  to  make  all  England  tributary  to 
Manchester,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
tributary  to  England,  the  eloquent  Mr. 
Bright,  who  grandly  rejected  any  idea  of  a 
new  nation  in  America,  resorts  even  to  the 
infelicitous  language  of  passion  when  he 
denouncSles  his  opponents,  as  he  does,  by 
declaring  that  any  looking  toward  protec- 
ttre  leg[iBlation  anywhere  in  the  world  is 
proof  either  of  ''congenital  depravity  or 
o^ect  of  judgments"  Let  us  be  thankful 
it  is  no  worse,  for  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  wrathful  Englishman  had 
aaid  ''  total  depravity?  " 

The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  not  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  nations,  but  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen. 

FiBST.  It  was  their  belief  that  their 
ddll  and  great  capital  gave  them  that  su- 
periority which  would  secure  them  against 
all  competition  except  that  arising  firom 
cheaper  food. 

Beoond.  The  cheaper-fed  workmen  of 
Germany,  France^  and  America  presented 
the  only  competition  not  to  be  resisted,  and 
it  had  to  be  at  once  squarely  met.  Protec- 
tion was  abandoned,  and  abandoned  jpoaai- 
bly  forever,  but  abandoned  because  the  la- 
boring British  population  had  become  too 
great  and  too  nungry,  with  over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  paupers,  when  measured  by 
the  supply  of  home-grown  food.  Some  of 
the  little  Benjamins  must  ^o  to  Egypt  for 
com.  Starving  men  do  little  work,  but 
occasionally  do  too  much.  The  sole  condi- 
tions to  the  continuance  of  the  dense  popu- 
lation and  the  grand  scale  of  British  manu- 
factures in  competition  with  modem  na- 
tions appeared  to  be  parsimony  and  priva- 
tion, or  lower-pricea  bread  and  lowest- 
priced  labor.  With  these  partially  secured 
there  came  a  season  of  temporary  relief, 
but,  unfortunately,  with  no  increase  of 
wages.  It  was  barely  success  at  the  cost 
of  an  alliance  with  the  discontent  of  un- 
derpaid workmen,  with  strikes  and  organ- 
ized expatriation.  Free  trade,  it  is  found, 
rds  labor  to  the  bone,  and  forces  it  to 
, ,  with  muscles  and  machinery,  to  more 
invilang  fields. 

British  agriculture,  long  depressed  and 
dironicallv  exposed  to  bad  harvests,  is  now 
thrq^tenea  with  ruin  by  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  British  manuuictures  also  seem 
almost  as  destitute  of  sunshine  as  their 
anicnlture,  though  still  owning  a  reluctant 
allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  universe  and 
to  the  exact  science  of  the  garralous 
Bonamy  Price.  Lord  Derby,  in  a  kte 
speech  to  the  Lancashire  fiuiners,  recom- 


mended that  some  of  the  fanners  should 
emigrate — ^five  millions,  I  believe,  he  pro- 
posed— and  those  who  might  remain,  said 
ne,  will  then  be  able  to  farm  on  better 
terms. 

Trae  enough ;  but  what  a  cold,  sunless, 
and  desperate  remedy  is  that !  Ii  not  Bo- 
man  decimation,  at  least  a  sentence  of 
banishment,  crushing  out  the  sweetest  af- 
fections planted  in  human  hearts,  their  love 
for  their  birthplaces,  the  homes  of  their 
fathers  I  But  if  these  ill-fated  men  have 
barely  supported  life  by  the  pittances 
daily  earned,  by  what  means,  at  whose 
cost,  can  they  be  transported  to  better  and 
more  welcome  homes?  The  advice  of  Lord 
Derbj^  is  like  that  of  the  children  of  Marie 
Antoinette  when  the  populace  of  Paris 
were  clamoring  for  bread.  Said  the  chil- 
dren: "Why  don't  they  buy  cake?" 
Equally  "  child-like  and  bland "  is  Lord 
Derby.  It  would  seem,  when  over  40  per 
cent  of  their  yearly  imports  must  be  of 
food,  that  the  Britisn  Islands  are  too  small 
for  the  foundations  of  the  empire.  The 
^rand  pyramid  stands  upon  its  apex  re- 
versed. 

English  statesmen  have  not  forgotten 
the  reservation  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  the 
author  of  the  free-trade  bill  in  1846 :  "  I 
reserve  to  myself,"  said  he,  "distinctly 
and  unequivocally  the  right  of  adapting 
my  conduct  to  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment and  to  the  wants  of  the  country ; " 
and  that  is  all  protectionists  ever  claim 
to  do. 

Already  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the 
leader  of  the  Tory  opposition  in  the  House 
of  CJommons.  is  on  the  fence,  and  only 
ventures  to  uvor  "  universal  free  trade. ' 
That  is  surely  a  horse  of  another  color,  not 
Wellington's  "Copenhagen,"  but  more 
like  Sancho  Panza's  "  Dapple." 

The  recent  reaction  or  change  in  man^ 
organs  of  British  opinion  shows  that  this 
right  of  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  is  neither  surrendered  nor  obso- 
lete. Let  me  cite  an  extract  firom  an  in- 
fluential paper,  called  the  Observer : 

There  is  no  obligation  upon  us  to  incur 
industrial  martyrdom  for  tne  sake  of  pro- 
pagating firee-trade  principles,  even  sup- 
posing Qieir  truth  to  be  as  self-evident  as 
we  fondly  imagined.  Moreover,  to  speak 
the  honest  truth,  we  are  beginning  to 
doubt  how  far  tne  creed  to  which  we 
pinned  our  faith  is  so  self-evident  as  we 
originally  conceived.  If  we  can  persuade 
other  nations  to  follow  our  example,  then 
firee  trade  is  unquestionably  the  best  thing 
for  England.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  it  IS  the  best  thing  for  us,  it  we  are  to 
be  left  the  sole  adherents  of  free  trade  in 
the  midst  of  a  communis'  of  nations  de- 
voted to  protection. 

The  Ooserver  does  not  say,  as  will  be 
seen,  that  it  is  best  for  other  nations,  but 
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only,  if  ihey  will  follow  her  example, 
"  unquestionablj  the  best  thing  for  Eng- 
land ; "  and  that  will  not  be  disputed. 

Other  nations,  however,  seem  to  prefer 
to  profit  by  the  earlier  English  example, 
displayed  tor  seventy  years  after  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations  appeared,  and  free 
trade,  like  the  favorite  English  plum-pud- 
ding, is  now  called  for  By  nobody  but 
themselves,  and  is  getting  so  cold  as  to  be 
unpalatable  even  at  home.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  amateur  statesmen  of  our 
urban  free-trade  clubs,  guiltless  of  any 
drop  of  perspiration  in  the  paths  of  indus- 
try, to  arrest  American  development  by 
copying  this  foreign  example,  and  thus 
bnn^  our  home  labor  and  all  of  its  re- 
warcu  down  to  the  European  and  Asiatic 
level.  Nevertheless,  I  have  £Eiith  that  we 
shall  abide  in  the  track  of  the  principles 
and  politics  which  elevate  and  give  char- 
acter to  American  citizens,  surrounding 
them  with  the  daily  presence  and  beauty 
of  the  useful  arts,  which  so  largely  add  to 
the  power  and  diffnitjr  of  any  people  in 
the  great  family  oi  nations.  To  limit  the 
industrial  forces  of  an  active,  inventive, 
and  ingenious  people  to  agriculture  alone, 
excluding  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  womd  be  little  better  than  in  time  of 
war  to  restrict  an  army  to  infantry  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Great  battles  are  not  often  so  won. 

A  diversity  of  pursuits  makes  a  great 
nation  possible  in  peace,  and  greater  in 
war.  General  competence,  habits  of  self- 
reliance,  and  higher  culture  are  thus  more 
surely  obtained.  The  improvement  in  one 
occupation  is  contagious,  and  spreads  to 
all  others.  Philosopoy,  politics,  and  liber- 
ty all  go  up  higher,  and  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  mankind  are  nromoted. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  Britisn  free-trade 
economy  that  for  any  branch  of  manufac- 
tures to  rest  on  safe  foundations  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  both  the  raw  material 
ana  the  skilled  labor  required  should  be 
indigenous.  This  seems  to  be  a  rule  in- 
tended to  fence  out  of  the  field  all  nations 
where  either  the  raw  material  or  the  skilled 
labor  called  for  is  not  native  and  abundant ; 
but,  if  applied  where  the  raw  material  is 
not  indigenous,  the  British  Islands  would 
be  stripped  of  a  great  share  of  their  indus- 
try. Nor  can  any  nation  claim  a  class  of 
men  as  bom  with  a  monopoly  of  skilled 
endowments;  these,  at  any  rate,  are  not 
"  congenital,"  and  trades  must  be  taught 
by  long  apprenticeships;  but  raw  mate- 
rials are  usually  planted  by  nature,  and 
climate  and  soil  fix  and  determine  inflexi- 
ble boimdaries.  Ck)tton  is  not  indigenous 
in  the  British  Islands,  tiiough  their  ac- 
complished cotton  manufactures  have 
made  it  the  leading  article  of  commerce, 
leading  their  national  policy.  Hemp  and 
silk,  a&o^  are  the  products  of  other  umds.  I 


Having  no  timber  or  lumber  good  enongli 
for  ships,  it  is  all  brought,  like  tJieir  royal 
timber,  from  any  place  in  the  world  but 
home.  The  steel  used  at  Sheffield  for 
cutlery  is  made  from  iron  imported  from 
Sweden  and  Norway;  and  no  fine  or 
merino  wool  consumed  is  of  home  growth. 
Not  a  little  of  the  best  machinery  now 
alive  in  England  bad  its  birth  on.  this  side 
of  the  Atluitic,  and  must  be  credited  to 
American  genius. 

The  title  of  the  British  Islands  to  all  the 
raw  material,  and  to  exclusive  and  heredi- 
tary mechanical  skill  among  men,  Is  widely 
contested,  and  the  world  will  not  fold  its 
arms  unresistingly  to  any  such  pretentious 
domination.  Tne  power  of  steam,  though 
marvelously  developed  by  English  clever- 
ness, is  an  auxiliary  force  belonging  of 
right  to  the  whole  numan  race,  as  mudi 
as  gravity  or  electricity,  wherever  Ha  ser- 
vice may  be  called  for,  and  its  abode  can 
no  more  be  exclusively  monopolized  than 
that  of  the  Promethean  fire  stolen  from 
Heaven. 

The  first  steam-engine  is  supposed  to 
have  been  employed  at  Mancnester  in 
1790,  where  there  are  now,  it  is  stated^  in 
daUy  use  within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles 
more  than  fifty  thousand  boilers,  yielding 
a  total  force  equal  to  the  power  of  one  nuf 
lion  horses,  and  the  combined  steam-power 
of  Great  Britain  is  represented  to  be  equal 
to  the  manual  labor  of  twice  the  number 
of  males  living  on  the  globe.  We  greatly 
admire  the  prodigious  enterprise  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  would  be  strange  if.  with 
our  immensely  greater  coal-fields,  it^ould 
let  Americans  sleep. 

THE  THEOST. 

Free  trade,  as  a  theorv,  unembarrassed 
by  contact  with  practical  afiairs,  and  di- 
vorced from  any  idea  of  supplying  other 
equal  and  legitimate  sources  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  governments,  appean 
wonderfully  simple  and  seductive.  Tear- 
ing down  custom-houses,  as  a  knock-down 
argument,  is  held  to  be  scientific,  but  it  is 
not  conclusive.  Some  schoolmen,  inno- 
cent of  earning  even  a  coat  or  a  pair  of 
shoes  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  sage 
without  experience,  adopt  the  theory  m- 
cause  it  is  an  article  of  faith — saving  with- 
out works — with  a  ready-made  catedusm 
in  imported  text-books,  and  reooires  no 
comprehensive  investigation  of  we  multi- 
form and  ever-varying  facts  and  exigen- 
cies in  national  afiairs;  but  when  Uie 
theory  comes  to  be  practically  applied  alike 
to  all  times,  places  and  conditionB  of  men, 
it  obviously  becomes  political  quackeir. 
as  untenable  and  preposterous  as  it  woula 
be  to  insist  upon  clothing  all  mankind  in 
garments  of  tne  same  material,  in  summer 
or  winter,  and  of  equal  cut  and  dimen- 
nons,  whethw  for  big  men  or  little,  on  the 
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Danube  or  on  the  Miflaissippi.  But  how- 
ever free  trade  comes  to  America^  it  comes 
as  a  strait-iacket,  and  whether  new  or 
second-hand,  it  is  equally  a  misfit  and  un- 
acceptable. 

The  affiurs  of  communities  »re  subject 
to  endless  differences  from  age  to  age  and 
year  to  year,  and  ^oYemments  that  do  not 
recognize  these  differences  are  either  stu- 
pid or  tyrannical,  and  deserve  to  be  super- 
seded or  overthrown.  In  1816  the  sound 
policy  of  £ngland,  as  Lord  Brougham  de- 
clared, was  to  stifle  **  in  the  cradle  those 
infant  manufactures  in  the  United  States 
which  the  war  had  forced  into  existence." 
In  1824  the  policy,  according  to  Huskis- 
son,  was  "  an  extension  of  the  principle  of 
reducing  duties  just  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  complete  protection  of  British  indus- 
try." In  1846  duties  upon  most  foreign 
manufactures  had  idmost  ceased  to  yield 
any  revenue,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
forced  to  listen  to  the  cry  for  cheap  bread, 
though  he  was  teased  almost  to  the  fight- 
ing point  by  the  fertile,  bitter,  and  match- 
less sarcasms  of  Disraeli,  who  also  said : 
"The  time  will  come  when  the  working 
classes  of  England  will  come  to  vou  on 
bended  knees  and  pray  you  to  undo  your 
present  legislation." 

At  this  moment  important  changes  of 
public  opinion  seem  to  be  going  on  abroad, 
and  the  ponderous  octavo?  of  Malthus, 
Bicardo,  McCulloch,  and  Mill  may  have 
some  repose.  What  may  have  been  found 
expedient  yesterday  may  be  fraught  with 
mischief  to-day,  and  he  that  has  no  dis- 
trust of  an  inflexible  free-trade  hobby  will 
turn  out  to  be,  unwittingly  perhaps,  as  has 
been  well  said,  "  a  friend  of  eveiy  other 
country  but  his  own,"  and  find  at  last  that 
he  has  rejected  the  solid  school  of  experi- 
ence only  to  get  astride  of  an  imported 
catch-word,  vainly  imagining  he  is  bot- 
tomed on  a  scientific  and  universal  princi- 
ple. Daniel  Webster  declared,  "  I  give  up 
what  is  aJled  the  science  of  political 
economy.  There  is  no  such  science.  There 
are  no  rules  on  these  subjects  so  fixed  and 
invariable  that  their  aggregate  constitutes 
a  science." 

PSACnCE    YEBSUS   THEOKY. 

But  English  free  trade  does  not  mean 
free  trade  in  such  articles  as  the  poor  re- 
quire and  must  have,  like  tea  and  coffee, 
nor  in  tobacco,  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 
These  articles  the^  reserve  for  merciless 
exactions,  all  specific,  yielding  a  hundred 
millions  of  revenue,  and  at  three  times  the 
,  rate  we  levy  on  spirits  and  more  than  five 
times  the  rate  we  levv  on  tobacco  I  This 
is  the  sly  part  of  the  entertainment  to 
which  we  are  invited  by  free-traders. 

In  1880  Great  Britain,  upon  tobacco  and 
cigars,  mainly  from  the  United  States, 
Tiaued  at  $6,586,520,  collected  $43,955,- 


670  duties,  or  nearly  two-thirds  as  much 
as  we  collect  from  our  entire  imitations 
of  merchandise  firom  Great  Britain. 

After  all,  is  it  not  rather  conspicuous 
hypocrisy  for  England  to  disclaim  all  pro- 
tection, so  long  as  she  imposes  twenty-nine 
cents  per  pound  more  upon  manufactured 
tobacco  than  upon  unmanufactured,  and 
double  the  rate  upon  manufactured  cocoa 
of  that  upon  the  raw?  American  locomo- 
tives are  supposed  to  have  great  merit,  and 
the  foreign  demand  for  them  is  not  un- 
known, but  the  use  of  any  save  English 
locomotives  upon  English  railroads  is  pro- 
hibited. Is  there  any  higher  protection 
than  prohibition  ?  And  have  not  her  sugar 
refiners  lived  upon  the  difference  of  the 
rates  imposed  upon  raw  and  refined  su- 
gars ?  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  such 
legislation  would  be  called  protection. 

WHAT  THEY  MEAX. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  British 
free-traders  is,  "  Buy  where  you  can  buy 
cheapest,  and  sell  wnere  ^ou  can  sell  dear- 
est," and  that  is  precisely  what  they 
mean.  They  expect  to  bu^  of  us  cheapest 
and  sell  to  us  dearest  It  is  the  only  logi- 
cal outcome  of  the  whole  policy.  We  are 
to  be  the  victims  of  sharpers,  whether  we 
sell  or  buy.  One-half  or  this  resounding 
phrase,  "buy  where  you  can  buy  cheap- 
est," often  appears  to  touch  the  pocket 
nerve  of  those  who,  having  nothing  to  sell, 
derive  their  income  from  capital,  or  from 
a  fibced  salary,  and  they  forget  that  their 
capital  or  their  salary  might  have  been 
much  smaller  had  it  not  been  for  the  great- 
er prosperity  and  compensation  which  pro- 
tection has  given  to  Mbor  and  to  all  busi- 
ness enterpnses.  Some  part  of  this  class 
are  accustomed  to  make  periodical  jour- 
neys through  foreign  lands,  and  as  they 
often  bring  home  more  or  less  ef  esthetic 
rarities,  they  feel  a^jrieved  that  such  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  which,  if  cheap  and  com- 
mon, would  have  had  no  attractions  for 
them,  often  happen  to  be  among  the  very 
tidbits  upon  which  it  is  the  fitting  policy 
of  a  repuolican  form  of  government  to  levy 
revenue.  The  tax  falls  upon  those  able  to 
pay.  No  country  on  the  globe  sends  out 
so  many  foreign  travelers  with  a  spendable 
surplus,  as  the  United  States,  or  that  scat- 
ter their  money  more  generously,  not  to 
say  extravagantly.  English  reciprocity  in 
pleasure  travel,  however,  like  tneir  often 
proposed  commercial  reciprocity,  is  com- 
paratively jug-handled.  They  come  singly; 
we  go  in  droves  and  caravans. 

AME&IGA    VINDICATED    BY    THOSE    WHO 
COME  TO  STAT. 

But  if  foreign  countries  send  compara- 
tively an  unequal  number  of  visitors  tend- 
ing to  reimburse  the  abounding  expendi- 
tures of  Americans  abroad,  they  do  send 
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us  a  far  more  namerons  if  not  valiiable 
company  who  come  to  stay,  bringing  both 
fortunes  and  affections,  and  adding,  as  they 
have  added  within  the  past  two  years,  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  brave  hearts 
and  willing  hands  to  the  productive  forces 
of  the  country.  Their  tracks  are  all  one 
way.  None  go  back  and  none  come  here 
as  drones,  for  such  stay  away  to  absorb 
honey  already  stored;  but  the  "tenth 
legions,"  so  to  say,  of  all  the  conscripted 
armies  of  Europe,  in  health  and  fit  for  any 
service,  are  rushing  to  our  shore  on  the 
*' waves  of  the  Atlantic,  three  thousand 
miles  long,"  as  volunteers  for  life.  Were 
we  to  drop  protection  this  western  exodus 
would  cease  and  the  emigrants  now  here 
would  be  relegated  to  the  same  scale  of 
wages  from  which  they  so  anxiously  at- 
tempted to  escape. 

Tnese  facte  are  pregnant  argiunents  an- 
nually reproduced,  ui)holding  the  Ameri- 
can policy  of  protection,  and  show  that 
those  who  expect  to  earn  their  living — 
tempted,  it  is  true,  by  the  highest  rewaras, 
and  tempted  bv  free  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren— ^know  where  to  find  the  largest  op- 
Eortunities  for  the  comforts  of  ufey  for 
appiness  and  intellectual  progress;  and 
know  ako  that  America  is  not  and  never 
intends  to  be  a  transatlantic  Ireland  nor 
an  agricultural  back  lot  of  Europe. 

COMMERCIAL  BT7LES  KOT  A  SCIENCE. 

We  have  some  worthy  literary  professors 
of  free  trade  and  some  hacks  who  know 
their  master's  crib  "of  quick  conception 
and  easy  delivery,"  as  John  Randolph 
would  have  descnb^  them,  who,  having 
determined  that  the  sun  shall  hereafter 
rise  in  the  west,  assume  for  their  doctrines, 
like  their  English  masters,  the  basis  of  ab- 
solute science,  which  they  insist  shall  be 
everywhere  accepted,  regardless  of  all  con- 
ditions, wants,  or  circumstances,  as  the 
latest  revelation  of  economic  truth;  but 
free  trade  fails,  shamefully  fails,  to  stand 
the  admitted  tests  of  an  exact  science,^  as 
its  results  must  ever  be  both  an  inconsist- 
ent quantity  and  incapable  of  prediction. 
It  yields  to  the  condition  of  nations  and  of 
the  seasons,  to  war,  to  time,  and  constantly 
yields  to  facts.  The  blacxboard  compels 
universal  assent  to  mathematics,  and  the 
laboratory  offers  the  same  service  to  chem- 
istrv ;  but  any  test  or  analysis  of  free  trade 
yields  nothing  but  polemical  vagaries,  and 
it  may  appropriately  be  consigned  to  the 
witches'  cauldron  with — 

ICye  of  iMwt,  Mid  toe  of  ftogr. 

Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 

•  •  • 

Min|[^le,  mtngl^,  mingle, 
Ton  that  mingle  may. 

Queerly  enough  some  of  the  parties  re- 
ferred to,  denounce  the  tariff  men  as  but 


"half-educated,"  while,  perhaps,  propeiiy 
demanding  themselves  exclusive  copyT^;ht 
protection  for  all  of  their  own  uterair 
productions,  whether  ephemeral  or  abid- 
ing. It  is  right,  they  seem  to  think,  to 
protect  brains — ^and  of  these  tliey  claim 
the  monopoly — ^but  monstrous  to  protect 
muscles ;  right  to  protect  tb^  pen^  but  not 
the  hoe  ilor  the  hammer. 

Free  trade  would  almost  seem  to  be  an 
aristocratic  disease  from  which  working- 
men  are  exempt^  and  those  that  catch  it 
are  as  proud  of  it  as  they  would  be  of  the 
gout — another  aristocratic  distinction. 

It  might  be  more  modest  for  these  "  neb- 
ulous professors "  of  political  economy  to 
agree  among  themselves  how  to  define  and 
locate  the  leading  idea  of  their  "  dismal 
science  "  whether  in  the  value  in  exchange 
or  value  in  use,  in  profits  of  capital  or 
wages,  whether  in  the  desire  for  wealth  or 
aversion  to  labor,  or  in  the  creation,  accu- 
mulation, distribution  and  consumption  of 
wealth,  and  whether  rent  is  the  recom- 
pense* for  the  work  of  nature  or  the  conse- 
ouence  of  a  monopoly  of  property,  before 
tney  ask  a  doubting  world  to  accept  the 
flickering  and  much  disputed  theory  of 
free  trade  as  an  infallible  truth  about 
which  they  have  themselves  never  ceased 
to  wrangle.  The  weight  of  nations  against 
it  is  as  forty  to  one.  it  may  be  safe  to  say 
that  when  sea-serpents,  mermaids,  and 
centaurs  find  a  place  in  natural  history, 
free  trade  will  obtain  recognition  as  a  sci- 
ence ^  but  till  then  it  must  go  uncrowned, 
wearing  no  august  title,  and  be  content 
with  the  thick-and-thin  championship  of 
the  "  Cobden  Club." 

THE  BRITISH  POLICY  EYEBYWHE&S    RE- 
JECTED. 

All  of  the  principal  British  colonies 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun — 
India  alone  possibly  except^ — are  in  open 
and  successnil  revolt  against  the  apphca- 
tion  of  the  free-trade  tyranny  of  their 
mother  country,  and  European  States  nol 
only  refiise  to  copy  the  loudly-heralded 
example,  but  they  are  retreating  firom  it  as 
thougn  it  were  charged  with  dynamite. 
Even  the  London  Times,  the  great "  thun- 
derer  "  of  public  opinion  in  (Treat  Britain, 
does  not  refrain  nrom  ^vine  a  stunning 
blow  to  free  trade  when  it  indicates  that  it 
has  proved  a  blunder,  and  reminds  the 
worla  that  it  predicted  it  would  so  prove 
at  the  start.  The  ceremony  of  fr^ee  trade, 
with  only  one  party  responding  solitary 
and  alone,  turns  out  as  dull  and  disconso- 
late as  that  of  a  wedding  without  a  bride. 
The  honeymoon  of  buvmg  cheap  and  sell- 
ing dear  appears  indennitoly  postponed. 

There  aoes  not  seem  to  be  any  partf 
coming  to  rescue  England  from  her  isolated 
predicament.  Bismarck,  while  aiming  to 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  his  own  coon- 
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try,  as  do  all  ministers,  on  this  Question  per- 
haps represents  the  attitude  oi  the  greater 
part  of  the  far-sighted  stattomen  of  Eu- 
rope, and  he,  in  one  of  his  recent  parUa- 
mentery  speeches,  declared : 

Without  being  a  passionate  protection- 
ist, I  am  as  a  financier,  however,  a  passion- 
ate imposer  of  duties,  from  the  conviction 
that  ine  taxes,  the  duties  levied  at  the 
frontier,  are  almost  exclusively  borne  by 
the  foreigner,  especially  for  manufactured 
articles,  and  that  they  have  always  an 
advantageous,  retrospective,  protectionist 
action. 

Practically  the  nations  of  continental 
Europe  acauiesce  in  this  opinion,  and  are 
a  unit  in  tneir  flat  refusal  of  British  free 
trade.  They  prefer  the  example  of  Amer- 
ica. Before  self-confident  men  pronounce 
the  whole  world  of  tariff  men,  at  home 
and  abroad,  "half-educated  or  half-wit- 
ted," they  would  do  well  to  see  to  it  that 
the  stupidity  is  not  nearer  home,  or  that 
they  have  not  themselves  cut  aarift  from 
the  logic  of  their  own  brains,  only  to  be 
wofullv  imposed  upon  by  free-trade  quack- 
ery, wnich  treats  man  as  a  mere  fact,  no 
more  important  than  any  other  fact,  and 
•ranks  labor  only  as  a  commodity  to  be 
bought  and  sold  in  the  cheapest  or  dear- 
est markets. 

So  long  as  statesmen  are  expected  to 
study  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
the  people  for  whose  government  and  guid- 
ance they  are  made  responsible,  so  long 
free-trade  theories  must  be  postponed  to 
that  Utopian  era  when  the  health,  strength 
and  skill,  capital  and  labor  of  tne  whole 
human  race  shall  be  reduced  or  elevated  to 
an  entire  equality,  and  when  each  individ- 
ual shall  dwell  in  an  equal  climate,  upon 
an  equal  soil,  freely  pasture  his  herds  and 
flocks  where  he  pleases,  and  love  his 
neighbor  better  than  himself. 

OUB  FABMEB8. 

The  test  of  profitable  farming  is  the  state 
of  the  account  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Un- 
der free  trade  the  evidence  multiplies  that 
the  English  farmer  comes  to  the  end  of  the 
year  with  no  surplus,  often  in  debt,  bare 
and  diacontented.  Their  laborers  rarely 
know  the  luxury  of  meat,  not  over  sixteen 
ounces  per  week,*  and  never  expect  to  own 
a  rood  of  the  soil. 

But  under  the  protective  policy  the 
American  farmer  holds  and  cultivates  his 
own  land,  has  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  permanent  investments  or  improve- 
ments, and  educates  and  brings  up  his  sons 
and  daughters  with  the  advantages  and 
comforts  of  good  society.  There  are  more 
American  houses  with  carpets  than  in  any 

« In  the  British  AlmaiMc  of  1881  it  h  stated  that  meat 
hi  m,Um  in  Ireland  by  only  69  ner  eent.  of  the  flum  la- 
Ixirars,  and  in  quanti^  only  four  and  one-half  onnoee 
per  week. 


other  country  of  the  world.  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  the  down-trod- 
den tillers  of  the  soil  in  Great  Britain  are 
not  well  fed ;  that  thev  are  coarsely  under- 
clad,  and  that  for  lack  of  common-school 
culture  they  would  hardly  be  regarded  as 
fit  associates  here  for  Americans  who  drive 
their  teams  afield,  or  for  the  young  men 
who  start  in  life  as  laborers  upon  fiEurms. 
The  claim  that  free  trade  is  the  true  policy 
of  the  American  farmer  would  seem  to  be, 
therefore,  a  very  courageous  falsehood. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  of  the  age 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of 
the  globe  is  concentrated  in  cities,  often 
badly  governed,  and  sharply  exposed  to 
extravagance,  pauperism,  immorality,  and 
all  the  crimes  ana  vices  which  overtake 
mankind  reared  in  hot-beds.  I  would 
neither  undervalue  the  men  of  brilliant 
parts,  nor  blot  out  the  material  splendor  of 
cities,  but  regret  to  see  the  rural  districts 
depopulated  for  their  unhealthy  aggran- 
dizement. Free  trade  builds  up  a  few  of 
these  custom-house  dities,  where  gain  from 
foreign  trade  is  the  chief  object  sought, 
where  mechanics,  greater  in  numbers  than 
any  other  class,  often  hang  their  heads, 
though  Croesus  rolls  in  Pactolian  wealth, 
and  Sh^lock  wins  his  pound  of  flesh ;  but 
protection  assembles  artisans  and  skilled 
workmen  in  tidy  villages  and  towns,  de- 
tails many  squadrons  of  industry  to  other 
and  distant  localities,  puts  idle  and  play- 
ful waterfalls  at  work,  opens,  builds  up, 
and  illumines,  as  with  an  electric  light,  the 
whole  interior  of  the  country ;  and  the  far- 
mer of  Texas  or  of  New  England,  of  Iowa 
or  of  WisconsiiL  is  benefited  by  such  re- 
enforcements  of  consumers,  whether  they 
are  by  his  side  or  across  the  river,  at  At- 
lanta or  South  Bend,  at  Paterson  or  at 
Providence.  The  fiEirmers  own  and  occupy 
more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  our 
whole  territory,  and  their  interest  is  in 
harmony  with  the  even-handed  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

There  is  not  a  State  whose  interests 
would  not  be  jeopardized  by  free  trade, 
and  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  the  salient 
facts  as  to  Missouri,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Al- 
abama, Illinois,  and  many  other  States, 
but  I  shall  only  refer  to  one.  The  State 
of  Texas,  surpassing  empires  in  its  vast 
domains,  doubling  its  population  within  a 
decade,  and  expending  over  twenty  million 
dollars  within  a  vear  in  the  construction 
of  additional  railroads,  with  a  promised 
expenditure  within  the  next  fifteen  months 
of  over  twenty-seven  millions  more,  has 
sent  to  market  as  raw  material  the  past 
year  12,262,  052  pounds  of  hides,  20,6^1,- 
689  pounds  of  wool,  and  1,260,247  bales  of 
cotton.  Her  mineral  resources,  though 
known  to  be  immense,  are  as  vet  untouch^. 
Her  bullocks,  in  countless  herds  on  their 
way  to  market,  .annually  crowd  and  crop 
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the  prairies  from  Denver  to  Chicago.  But 
now  possessed  of  a  liberal  system  of  rail- 
roads, how  long  will  the  dashing  spirit  of 
the  L^ne  Star  ltat<^where  precTou^  mem- 
ories  still  survive  of  Austin,  of  Houston,  of 
Busk,  and  of  Schleicher — ^be  content  to 
send  off  unmanufactured  her  immense 
bulk  of  precious  raw  materials,  which 
should  be  doubled  in  value  at  home,  and 
by  the  same  process  largely  multiply  her 
population?  With  half  as  many  in  num- 
Der  now  as  had  the  original  thirteen,  and 
soon  to  pass  our  largest  States,  wanting  in- 
definite quantities  ot  ^ture  manufactures  at 
home,  Texas  should  also  prepare  to  supply 
the  opening  trade  with  Mexico,  in  all  of  its 
magnitude  and  variety',  and  far  more  wor- 
thy of  ambition  than  m  the  golden  days  of 
Montezuma. 

No  State  can  run  and  maintain  railroads 
unless  the  way-stations,  active  and  grow- 
ing settlements  and  tovms,  are  numerous 
enough  to  offer  a  large,  constant,  and  in- 
creasing support.  The  through  business 
of  long  lines  of  railroads*  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  termini,  and  gives  the 
roads  some  prestige,  but  the  prosperity 
and  dividends  mainly  accrue  from  the 
local  business  of  thrifly  towns  on  the  line 
of  the  roads.  It  is  these,  especially  manu- 
facturing towns,  which  make  freight  both 
ways,  to  and  from,  that  free  trade  must 
ever  fail  to  do,  and  while  through  freights, 
owing  to  inevitable  competition,  pay  little 
or  no  profit,  the  local  freights  sustain  the 
roads,  and  are  and  must  be  the  basis  of 
their  chief  future  value.  Without  this 
eflSicient  local  support,  cheap  and  rapid 
long  transportation  would  be  wholly  im- 
practicable. 

The  Southern  States,  in  the  production 
of  cotton,  have  possibly  already  reached 
the  maximum  quantity  that  can  be  culti- 
vated with  greatest  profit,  unless  the 
demand  of  the  world  expands.  A  short 
crop  now  oflen  brings  producers  a  larger 
sum  than  a  full  crop.  The  amount  of  tne 
surplus  sent  abroad  determines  the  price 
of  the  whole  crop.  Production  appears 
likdy  soon  to  outrun  the  demand.  Texas 
alone  has  latent  power  to  overstock  the 
world.  Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  to  curtail 
the  crop,  or  to  stop  any  large  increase  of 
it,  while  sure  to  obtain  as  much  or  more 
for  it,  and  to  turn  unfruitful  capital  and 
labor  into  other  and  more  profitable  chan- 
nels of  industry?  The  untrodden  fields, 
where  capital  and  labor  wait  to  be 
organized  for  the  development  of  Southern 
manufactures  and  mining,  offer  unrivaled 
temptations  to  leaders  among  men  in 
search  of  legitimate  wealth. 

The  same  facts  are  almost  eoually  ap- 
plicable to  general  agriculture,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  great  grain-growing  re- 

g'ons   of    the    West.    A    great    harvest 
equently  tends  to  render  the  labor  of  the 


whole  year  almost  profitiiesBi  wheoewtt 
foreign  countries  are  blessed  wiih  coid- 
paratively  an  equal  abundance.  The  ex« 
port  of  com  last  year  in  Octob»  was 
8,535,067  bushels,  valued  at  HfiO^%¥^ 
but  the  export  of  only  4,974.661  bushels 
this  year  brings  $3,605,813.  An  equal  dif- 
ference appears  in  the  increased  value  of 
exports  of  nour.  A  much  larger  share  of 
crops  must  be  consumed  nearer  home,  if 
any  sure  and  regular  market  is  to  be  per* 
manently  secured.  The  foreign  diemand, 
fitful  ana  uncertain  as  it  is,  n^y  ezceeda 
one-twentieth  of  even  the  present  home  re- 
quirements, and  the  losses  from  kwg 
transportation,  incident  to  products  <n 
great  bulk,  can  never  be  successAilly 
avoided  except  by  an  adequate  home  de< 
mand. 

Farmers  do  not  look  for  a  market  for 
grain  among  farmers,  but  solely  among 
non-producing  consumers,  and  these  it  is 
greatly  to  their  interest  to  multiply  rather 
than  to  diminish  by  forcing  them  to  join 
in  producing  or  doubling  crops  for  wnidi 
there  may  be  an  insufficient  demand. 
Every  ship-load  of  wheat  sent  abroad  tends 
to  bring  down  forei^  prices;  and  inch 
far-off  markets  should  be  sought  only 
when  the  surplus  at  home  is  excessive  or 
when  foreign  prices  are  extraordinarily 
remunerative. 

The  wheat  regions  of  the  West^  Biq>eri> 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  too  little  staying  character  to  be 
prodigally  squandered,  and  their  natural 
fertility  noticeably  vanishes  in  the  rear  un- 
less retained  by  costly  fertilizers  almost  as 
rapidly  as  new  fields  open  in  front.  Seme 
of  the  Middle  States  as  well  as  the  New 
England,  though  seeking  fertilizers  far  and 
near,  idready  look  to  the  West  for  much  of 
their  com  and  bread ;  and  there  is  written 
all  over  Eastern  fields,  as  Western  viaiton 
may  read,  the  old  epitaph,  *'  As  we  are 
now  so  you  may  be."  It  will  take  time  for 
this  threatened  decadence,  but  not  long  in 
the  life  of  nations.  The  wheat  crop  runs 
awaj  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Pacific,  and  sinks  in  other  localities  as  it 
looms  up  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and 
Dakota.  Six  years  of  cropping  in  Califor- 
nia, it  is  said,  reduces  the  yield  per  acra 
nearly  one-half. 

There  was  in  1880  devoted  to  wheat  cul- 
ture over  thirty-five  million  acres,  oi 
nearly  double  the  acreage  of  187$.  In 
twenty-five  years  a  hundred  million  people 
will  more  than  overtake  any  present  or 
prospective  surplus,  and  we  may  yet  need 
all  of  our  present  magnificent  wheat*fields 
to  give  bread  to  our  own  people.  Certainly 
we  need  not  be  in  haste  to  slau^htar  and 
utterly  exhaust  the  native  fertility  of  onr 
fields  on  the  cheap  terms  now  pres^ited. 

England,  with  all  her  faults,  *i3  great, 
but  unfortunately  has  not  room  to  support 
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her  graataeBB,  and  mxut  have  cheap  food 
aod  be  able  to  offer  better  wa^ee  or  part 
with  great  numbers  of  her  peo^e.  I  most 
sincerely  hope  her  statesmen — and  she 
is  never  without  those  of  eminence — will 
prove  equal  to  their  great  trust  and  to  any 
cnsis ;  but  we  cannot  surrender  the  welfare 
of  our  Republic  to  any  foreign  empire. 
Free  trade  may  or  ma^  not  be  England's 
necessity.  Certainly  it  is  not  our  necessity ; 
and  it  has  not  reached,  and  never  will 
reaohy  the  altitude  of  a  science.  An  im- 
post on  com  there,  it  is  clear,  would  now 
]>roduce  an  exodus  of  her  laboring  popula- 
tion that  would  soon  leave  the  banner  of 
Victoria  waving  over  a  second-rate  power. 
Among  the  nations  of  the  world  the  high 
position  of  the  United  States  was  never 
more  universally  and  cordially  admitted. 
Our  rights  are  everywhere  promptly  con- 
ceded, and  we  ask  nothing  more.  It  is  an 
age  of  industrv,  and  we  can  only  succeed 
by  doing  our  best.  Our  citizens  under  a 
protective  tariff  are  exceptionally  pros- 
perous and  happy,  and  not  strangers  to  no- 
Dle  deeds  nor  to  private  virtues.  A  popu- 
lar government  based  on  universal  suffrage 
will  behest  and  most  certainly  perpetuated 
by  the  elevation  of  laboring  men  through 
the  more  liberal  rewards  of  diversified  em- 
ployments, which  give  scope  to  all  grades 
of  genius  and  intelligence  and  tend  to 
secure  to  posterity  the  blessings  of  univer- 
sal education  and  the  better  hope  of 
personal  independence. 


Speadb  at  VLamm  X  D.  CanAaron,  ot  Penna. 

Oh  Ikt  Betbietton  of  JteMiMM  <m  4feoUng  Oe  Tariff.    D»- 
{jvered  w  (*«  Ontod  auile$  8maU  Jtomary  1%  1882. 

Air.  Gamebon,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  move 
tc  take  up  the  resolution  submitted  by  me 
in  relation  to  internal-revenue  taxes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  following 
resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Camebon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  December  6, 1881 : 

Eesolvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  revenue 
of  the  Gk>vemment  by  abolishing  all  ex- 
isting internal  revenue  taxes  except  those 
imposed  upon  high  wines  and  distilled 
spirits. 

Mr.  Camebok,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  surplus  revenue  of  this 
€k)vemment  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1881,  was  $100,06^,404.98. 

The  inference  from  these  figures  must  be 
that  if  such  surplus  receipts  are  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  it  will  be  paid 
within  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  question 
then  is :  Should  the  people  continue  to  be 
taxed  as  heavily  as  they  now  are  to  pay 
it  off  within  so  short  a  period?  Is  it  wise 
or  prudent? 


No  one  will  deny  the  wisdom  of  the  leg- 
islators who  inaugurated  the  system  of 
reducing  the  debt,  or  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  who  have  endured  a  heavy  load  of 
taxation  to  pay  the  interest  and  reduce  the 
principal  of  such  indebtedness.  Both  have 
been  causes  of  wonder  to  the  world,  and 
have  shown  the  strength,  honesty,  and 
prudence  attainable  under  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  matters  where  it 
was  thought  to  be  weak.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  course  thus  pursued  by  Con- 
gress, and  supported  by  the  people,  has  had 
several  good  results.  The  exercise  of  the 
power  01  the  Government  and  the  cheer? 
ml  submission  to  the  enacting  nature  of 
the  laws  by  the  people  has  had  an  un- 
doubted tendency  to  elevate  and  strength- 
en the  moral  tone  of  the  nation,  giving  the 
people  more  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
compelling  the  approval  of  the  world.  It 
has  reduced  the  principal  sum  of  our  na- 
tional indebtedness  until  it  is  entirely 
within  the  ready  control'  of  the  financial 
ability  of  the  people  either  to  pay  off  or  to 
pav  the  interest  thereon.  It  has  estab- 
lisned  the  credit  of  the  country,  and 
brought  it  up  from  a  position  where  the  6 
per  cent,  gold  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Wore  the  war  would  not  command  par 
to  a  present  premium  of  17  per  cent  on  a  4 
per  cent,  bond,  and  to  the  ready  exchange 
of  called  6  per  cent,  bonds  into  new  ones 
bearing  3}  per  cent,  interest.  It  has  dem- 
onstrated tne  ability  of  the  country  not 
only  to  carry  on  a  most  expensive  internal 
war,  but  to  pay  off  its  cost  in  a  time  un- 
known to  any  other  people ;  and  further, 
that  the  ability  of  the  country  to  furnish 
men  and  material  of  war  and  to  meet  in- 
creased financial  demands  is  cumulative. 
The  burden  carried  bv  this  country  from 
1861  to  the  present  day  has  been  much 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  laid  upon  this 
nation  and  people  &om  1881  to  1900. 

The  bur  (Ten,  therefore,  of  the  present 
debt  would  £ei11  but  lightly  on  the  country 
if  the  payment  thereof  should  be  for  a 
time  delayed,  or  the  rate  at  which  it  has 
been  paid  be  decreased.  It  thus  becomes 
a  question  of  prudence  with  the  Oovern- 
ment  whether  they  will  continue  the  bur- 
den upon  the  people,  or  relieve  them  of 
part  01  it. 

The  burdens  of  general  taxation  borne 
by  the  people  are  very  onerous.  They 
have  not  only  the  General  Grovernment  to 
sustain,  on  which  devolves  the  expenses  of 
legislation,  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  of  the 
representatives  of  our  country  in  all  the 
principal  governments  and  cities  of  the 
world,  of  the  management  of  such  of  our 
internal  affairs  and  conveniences  as  belong 
to  Congress,  the  keeping  up  of  our  Army 
and  Navy,  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  many  other  items  that  require  large 
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annual  expenditures.  With  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  filling  up  of  our  un- 
occupied lands  almost  all  these  annual  out- 
lays and  expenses  will  tend  to  increase  in 
place  of  decreasing,  and  all  such  expendi- 
tures must  he  in  some  way  met  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  They  have  also  to 
sustain  their  State  goyemments  with  the 
expenses  and  outlays  incident  to  them, 
their  l^slatures,  judiciaries,  peniten- 
tiaries, pmces  of  reform^  hospitals,  and  all 
means  of  aiding  the  afEiicted,  to  sustain  the 
common  schools,  to  pay  the  cost  of  such 
improvements  of  rivers,  of  canals,  of  rail- 
ways, or  of  roads  as  the  States  may  under- 
take. They  have  also  the  heavy  cost  to 
meet  of  city  governments,  of  county,  town 
and  borough  governments ;  they  must  pay 
the  inferior  L^islatures,  erect  buildings, 
provide  water,  police,  jails,  poor-houses, 
and  build  roadiB  and  take  care  of  them. 

On  the  liberality  of  the  people  the  coun- 
try depends  for  the  building  of  charitable 
institutionB,  universities,  colleges,  private 
schools  of  high  grade,  and  everv  variety  of 
relief  to  the  poor  and  th6  afflicted.  In 
addition  to  these  burdens  almost  all  the 
States,  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  many 
ot  the  counties  and  towns  in  the  States 
still  labor  under  the  burdens  of  indebted- 
ness incurred  during  the  war  to  sustain  the 
General  Gk>vemment,  which  indebtedness, 
incurred  on  the  then  value  of  paper  cur- 
rency, has  now  to  be  paid  in  gold.  They 
have  not  had  the  means  at  command  to 
pay  off  much  of  such  indebtedness  like  the 
General  Government,  nor  to  refund  it  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  Hie  superior  credit 
of  the  General  Grovemment  has  been  made 
partially  at  the  expense  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments. I  have  stated  these  fiEU^ts  that 
Senators  might  keep  in  mind  that  the 
question  should  not  oe  considered  as  mere- 
ly one  of  our  ability  to  reduce  our  indebt- 
edness by  paying  on  annually  one  hundred 
millions  oi  dollars  and  by  continuing  our 
present  laws  for  raising  revenues,  as  if  it 
were  but  a  small  matter  for  the  people  to 
do,  but  it  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  total  burden  of  taxation  im- 
posed by  the  revenue  laws  of  the  General 
Government,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the 
State  and  the  subordinate  govemmeuj^ 
within  their  bounds. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  strong  argument  to 
be  found  in  these  facts  of  the  other  bur- 
dens of  taxation  borne  by  the  people  in 
favor  of  reducing  the  amount  of  revenue 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  when  it  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  with- 
out risking  in  the  least  the  ability  of  the 
Government  either  to  pay  such  indebted- 
ness as  it  matures  or  to  interfere  with  the 
ability  of  the  Gk)vemment  to  fully  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  country  as  they  may 
be  developed.    A  complete  statement  of 


the  percentage  of  taxation  borne  by  each 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  various 
ways  stated  would  astound  the  Senate  and 
the  countary.  There  is  probably  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  the  taxation  direct 
and  indirect  is  so  heavy,  and  only  a  people 
situated  and  circumstanced  as  the  Ameii* 
can  people  are  could  prosper  under  such 
a  burden.  If  no  other  reason  could  be  ad- 
vanced in  &vor  of  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  moneys  derived  from  our  inter- 
nal-revenue laws  than  this  one  of  reducing 
the  burdens  of  the  people,  it  would  be  amply 
sufficient  in  my  judgment,  to  warrant  me 
proposed  reduction.  Yet  I  will  say  frank- 
ly tnat  I  have  another  object  in  wishing  to 
have  the  internal  revenue  reduced,  an^  I 
hope  before  long  that  every  vestige  of  that 
sysibem  will  cease  to  exist  That  object  b 
to  prevent  any  material  change  odng 
made  in  the  tanff  upon  imports  as  it  now 
exists,  for  upon  its  existence  depends  the 
prosperity,  the  happiness,  the  improve- 
ment, the  education  of  the  laboring  people 
of  the  country^  although  I  do  not  object  to 
a  careful  revision  of  it  by  a  competent 
commission. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  here  about  the  ar- 
rears of  pension  act  This  act  never  should 
be  repealed,  and  in  my  judgment  it  never 
will  or  can  oe.  It  has  lately  been  held  up 
to  contempt  by  that  class  of  people  who 
twenty  years  ago  were  engaged  in  exhorting 
these  same  pensioners  to  go  to  tlie  front 
and  who  now  object  to  rewarding  them; 
but  their  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the  peo- 
)le  at  large ;  in  &ct,  no  more  essentially 
^  list  law  was  ever  placed  upon  the  statute- 
'>ook.  Its  effect  is  simply  and  solelr  to 
prevent  the  Grovemment  from  pleading 
the  statue  of  limitation  against  its  former 
defenders.  It  did  not  increase  the  rate  of 
pensions  in  any  way  whatever,  but  merely 
said  that  a  man  entitled  to  a  pension  for 
physical  injuiy  received  in  Government 
service  should  not  be  debarred  irom  re- 
ceiving it  because  he  was  late  in  making 
his  application.  To  the  payment  of  these 
pensions  every  sentiment  of  honesty  and 
gratitude  should  hold  us  firmly  committed. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.'BBCK]  is  very  honest,  is  generally 
very  astute,  and  has  great  capacity  as  a 
le^er.  My  personal  friendship  makes  me 
desire  his  success,  and  as  an  individual 
I  want  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  all  tiie 
honors  his  party  can  bestow  upon  him,  bat 
I  am  very  sure  that  he  is  now  opposing  a 
measure  that  is  intended  to  promote  ue 
welfare  of  and  is  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  He  is  lead- 
ing his  part^  astray,  he  is  holding  it  back, 
he  is  tyinff  it  to  the  carcass  of  free  trade. 

PoliticfJly  I  am  glad  that  he  is ;  on  h» 
own  account  I  regret  it  He  is  opposing 
the  principle  of  protection,  and^  in  my 
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judgment,  no  man  can  do  that  and  retain 
the  support  of  the  people.  No  part^  can 
to-day  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  "  a  tanff  for 
revenue  only"  and  BUrviye.  Opposition 
to  an  earnest  prosecution  of  the  war  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  fiedled  to 
destroy  the  Democratic  party  because  of 
the  recruits  it  received  from  the  South,  but 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  protection  to 
American  productions,  hostility  to  the  ele- 
vation of  American  laoor,  no  party  in  this 
enlightened  day  can  advocate  and  live.  I 
am  astonished  that  the  Democratic  ptaty 
does  not  learn  by  experience.  The  "  tariff- 
for-a-revenue-only "  plank  in  the  Cincin- 
nati platform  lost  it  Indiana,  lost  it  New 
York,  and  in  1884  it  will  lose  it  one-half  of 
the  Southern  States. 

The  PBBSiDENT^ro  tempore.  The  morn- 
ing hour  has  expired.  Is  it  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate  that  unanimous  consent  be 
given  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
proceed  with  his  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  move  that  unanimous  con- 
sent be  granted. 

The  fitESlDENT^ro  tempore.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  the  morning  hour 
will  be  continued  until  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania^closes  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Camerok,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
neat  question  of  protection  to  American 
labor  will  be  the  question  which  will  obli- 
terate old  dissensions  and  unite  the  States 
in  one  common  brotherhood.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  made  its  last  great  fight. 
It  will  struggle  hard,  and  in  its  death 
throes  will,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  unsuc- 
cessful and  disappointed  Republicans,  pos- 
sibly have  temporary  local  successes,  hut 
death  has  marked  it  for  its  victim,  aie  it 
will^  and  on  its  tomb  will  be  inscribed, 
''  Died  because  of  opposition  to  the  educa- 
tion, the  elevation,  the  advancement  of  the 
people." 

liie  historic  policy  of  this  country  has 
been  to  raise  its  revenues  mainly  from  du- 
ties on  imports  and  from  the  sale  of  the 
public  lanos.  There  are  many  reasons  in 
lavor  of  this  policy.  It  is  more  just  and 
equal  in  its  burdens  on  the  States  and  on 
the  people ;  it  is  less  inquisitorial,  less  ex- 
pensive, less  liable  to  corruption ;  it  is  free 
from  many  vexed  questions  which  our  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  in  collecting  in- 
ternal revenue  has  aeveloped.  The  inter- 
nal revenue  brin^  the  General  Qovem- 
ment  in  contact  with  the  people  in  almost 
every  thing  they  eat,  wear,  or  use.  The 
collection  of  revenue  by  duties  on  imports 
is  so  indirect  as  to  remove  much  or  the 
harshness  felt  when  the  citizen  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  iron  grip  of  the  law 
compelling  him  to  affix  a  stamp  to  what  he 
makes  or  uses.  No  one  will  question  the 
&Lct  that  the  collection  of  internal  duties 
unfavorably  affected  the  general  morals  of 
the  nation* 


The  internal  revenue  laws  were  adopted 
by  the  Qovemment  as  a  war  measure,  as  an 
extraordinary  and  unusual  means  of  raising 
mone^  for  an  emergency,  and  it  is  proper 
and  in  accordance  witn  public  opinion 
that  with  the  end  of  the  emergency  such 
policy  should  cease.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  every  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  end  of  the  emergency  has  been 
reached.  The  emergency  embraced  not 
only  the  time  of  the  expenditures,  but  their 
continuation  until  the  debt  incurred  during 
the  emergency  was  so  reduced  as  to  be 
readily  managed,  if  not  exclusively  by  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government,  yet . 
with  a  greatly  reduced  system  of  internal 
revenues  and  for  a  limited  time.  But  in 
determining  wherein  such  reduction  shall 
be  made,  two  ^eat  interests  of  the  country 
are  to  be  considered : 

First,  the  system  of  duties  on  foreign 
goods,  wares,  &c. 

Second,  our  national  banking  system. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  meet  this  ques^ 
tion  of  reduction  oy  lowering  the  rates  of 
duty,  and  thus  to  continue  in  this  country 
indefinitely  the  use  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  supposing  that  such  reduction 
would  require  the  prolonged  continuation 
of  internal  taxation. 

The  fiist  effect  of  this  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  revenues,  as  lower  duties  would 
lead  for  a  while  to  increased  importations; 
but  ultimately  these  increased  importations 
would  destroy  our  manufactures  and  im- 
poverish the  people  to  the  point  of  inabi- 
lity to  buy  largely  abroad,  and  when  that 
point  would  be  reached,  we  should  have 
no  other  source  of  revenue  than  internal 
taxes  upon  an  impoverished  people.  At 
first  we  should  have  more  revenue  than  we 
need,  but  in  the  end  much  less. 

This  statement  of  the  effect  of  lower  du- 
ties may  at  first  seem  anomalous  and  ques- 
tionable, but  that  such  would  be  the  result 
is  proven  by  the  effect  on  the  revenues  of 
the  country  of  the  reduction  in  duties  in 
the  tariff  of  1846  below  that  of  1842.  This 
will  be  evident  from  the  Treasury  statistics 
of  the  years  1844,  1845  1846,  1847,  Ac., 
which  will  show  for  the  latter  years  a  large 
increase  of  revenues.  A  reduction  of  du- 
ties which  would  affect  the  ability  of  our 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign 
makers  would  cause  a  large  importation  of 
goods,  with  two  obiects:  first,  to  find  a 
market,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
keep  the  mills  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries fully  employed;  and,  second,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  custom  of  English  manurac- 
turers  to  put  ^ods  on  our  markets  at  low 
and  losine  prices  for  the  purpose  of  crip- 
pling and  Dreaking  4own  our  operators. 
And  this  increase  of  our  national  revenues 
would  continue  until  our  fires  were  stopped, 
our  mills  and  mines  closed,  our  laborers 
starvedi  and  our  capital  and  skill,  the  work 
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of  many  years,  lost.  This  time  would  be 
markea  by  a  renewal  of  our  yassalage  to 
England.  Then  the  tables  would  be 
turned,  our  revenues  would  fall  off  with  our 
inability  to  purchase,  our  taxation  would 
continue  and  become  very  onerous,  and  in 
place  of  a  strong,  reliant,  and  self-support- 
ing people,  exercising  a  healthful  innue]\ce 
over  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  would  be 
owned  and  be  the  servants  of  Europe,  til- 
ling the  ground  for  the  benefit  of  its  peo- 
ple ;  ourlaborers  would  be  brought  down 
to  a  level  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Our  form  of  government  will  not  permit 
the  employment  of  ignorant  pauper  labor. 
It  is  a  government  of  the  people,  and  to 
have  it  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  the 
people  must  be  paid  such  wages  as  will 
enaole  them  to  be  educated  sumcientlv  to 
realize  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  its 
free  institutions;  and  knowing  these  bene- 
fits, they  will  maintain  them.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  the  reve- 
nues from  duties  should  be  decreased,  and 
thereby  retain  both  kinds  of  taxation,  the 
direct  and  the  indirect,  the  best  possible 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  largely  increase 
the  duties  on  imported  goods,  which  would 
for  a  time  decrease  the  imports,  thereby 
decreasing  the  amount  of  duties  received. 
This  tendency  would  last  until,  through 
this  policy,  the  wealth  and  purchasing 
power  of  tne  country  would  so  largely  in- 
crease that  the  revenues  would  again  in- 
crease, both  by  reason  of  decreased  cost  in 
foreign  countries  and  because  of  the  pur- 
chase by  us  of  articles  of  special  beauty, 
skill,  and  luxury.  It  may  be  said  (and 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  the  as- 
sertion is  proven  by  the  history  of  the 
tariff)  that  while  the  immediate  tendency 
with  free-trade  duties  is  to  increase  im- 
ports and  revenues,  the  ultimate  result  of 
such  low  duties  is  to  decrease  the  imports 
and  revenues,  due  to  the  decreasing  ability 
of  the  country  to  purchase.  The  imme- 
diate tendency  of  protective  tarifik  is  to 
decrease  imports  and  revenues,  but  the 
final  result  is  to  increase  the  imports  and 
duties,  arising  from  the  greater  ability  of 
the  country  to  purchase.  But  my  inten- 
tion is  not  to  discuss  at  this  time'th^i 
question  of  a  tariff,  but  to  show  the  effect 
of  a  change  in  the  duties  on  imports  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  country. 

I  clearly  recognize  that  while  the  public 
mind  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  encouraging 
home  manufacturers  by  levying  what  are 
called  protective  duties,  yet  the  people  are 
opposed  to  placing  those  duties  so  high 
that  they  become  prohibitory  and  making 
thereby  an  exclusive  market  for  our  manu- 
facturers at  home.  It  seems  very  clear  to 
my  mind,  in  view  of  these  statements  as  to 
the  result  of  decreasing  or  increasing  the 
duties  on  our  imports,  that  no  reduction 


of  revenue  is  practicable  by  changes  in. 
our  tarifil 

The  second  great  interest  of  th«  people^ 
which  will  very  shortly  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  large  and  increasing  surplus 
revenues  of  the  oountij,  is  the  system  pf 
national  banks,  and  this  through  the  de- 
crease of  the  public  indebtedness  by  the 
application  of  the  annual  surplus  to  its 
payment.  The  large  annual  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  will  very  shortly  b^in  to 
affect  the  confidence  of  the  public  m  the 
continuation  of  the  system.  It  will  in* 
crease  public  anxieties  and  excite  their 
fears  as  to  a  substitution  of  any  other  sys- 
tem for  this  that  has  proven  so  aoceptaDle 
and  so  valuable  to  the  country.  If  the  na- 
tional banking  system  is  to  be  worked  out 
of  existence,  it  will  inevitably  cause  serious 
financial  trouble. 

Financial  difficulties  among  a  people 
like  those  of  this  country,  however  ill-baFed 
or  slight,  are  always  attended  by  disas- 
trous consequences,  because  in  times  of 
prosperity  the  energies  and  hopefulness  of 
the  people  are  stretched  to  the  utmost 
limits,  and  the  shock  of  financial  trouble 
has  the  effect  of  an  almost  total  paralysis 
on  the  business  of  the  country.  It  is  cer* 
tatnly  the  part  of  statemanship  to  avoid 
such  a  calamity  whenever  it  is  possible. 

I  unhesitatingly  declare  and  believe  that 
the  value  of  our  system  of  national  banks 
is  so  great  in  the  benefits  the  country  de- 
rives therefrom  and  the  dangers  and  losses 
its  continuance  will  avoid  that  it  were 
better  to  continue  in  existence  an  indebt- 
edness equal  to  the  wants  of  the  banks 
which  the  country  may  from  time  to  time 
require  until  some  equally  conservative 
plan  may  be  offered  that  will  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  the  system. 

It  is  also  important  in-  this  connection 
for  Senators  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  in- 
creasing business  of  the  country  will  an- 
nually require  increased  banking  facili- 
ties, and  consequently  increased  m)nds  as 
the  basis  on  which  they  can  be  organized ; 
and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a 
possible  determination  by  Congress  to  pay 
off  by  retiring  or  by  funding  the  greenbacks 
will  create  a  great  hiatus  in  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  which  can  only  be 
replaced  by  additional  national-bank  notes 
based  upon  an  equivalent  amount  of  pub- 
lie  indeotedness. 

In  view  of  the  statements  I  have  made,  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  wisest  and 
most  prudent  course  for  Congress  is  to 
leave  the  question  of  changes  in  the  tariff 
laws  to  be  adjusted  as  they  may  from  time 
to  time  require,  and  to  make  whatever  re- 
duction of  the  income  of  Uie  Government 
that  may  be^  found  desirable  by  reducing 
the  changes  in  the  internal-revenue  laws. 

The  national  revenue  laws  as  they  now 
are  may  be  greatly  and  profitably  changed. 
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They  are  very  burdensome  to  a  heayilr- 
taxed  people,  and  such  burdens  should  oe 
relieved  whereyer  it  is  possible.  This  can 
now  be  done  with  aafe^  by  providing  that 
so  much  of  the  public  debt  may  be  paid  off 
from  time  to  time  as  may  not  be  reauired 
to  sostain  the  system  of  national  banks. 

I  move  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Spcedfc  of  Hon.  Tho: 
Benton* 

On  Proposed  Amm*m»mt»  of  Iht  ObtuUhdUm  M  rcloMon  to 
ffce  tfeofjim  of  Pre$idmU  and  Vtee-PrmUmd,  DMttnd 
«•  Oe  17.  £L  8maU  Ohambtr,  A.  D.  1824. 

He  said : — ^The  evil  of  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  choice  of  Presidential  elect- 
ors, is  not  limited  to  its  disfiguring  effect 
upon  the  iajce  of  our  government,  but  goes 
to  endanger  the  rights  of  the  people,  by 
permitting  sudden  alterations  on  the  eve 
of  an  election,  and  to  annihilate  the  rights 
of  the  small  States,  by  enabling^  the  lar]^e 
ones  to  combine,  and  to  throw  all  their 
votes  into  the  scale  of  a  particular  candi- 
date. These  obvious  evib  make  it  certain 
that  any  uniform  rule  would  be  preferable 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  But,  in  fix- 
ing on  one,  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to 
select  that  which  is  calculated  to  give  to 
every  portion  of  the  Union  its  due  share 
in  the  choice  of  a  chief  maf^istrate,  and 
to  every  individual  citizen  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  voting  according  to  his  will.  This 
would  be  effected  bv  adopting  the  DUtrict 
Syatefn.  It  would  oivide  every  State  into 
districts  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  votes 
to  be  given,  and  the  people  of  each  district 
would  be  governed  oy  its  own  majority, 
and  not  by  a  majority  existing  in  some  re- 
mote part  of  the  State.  Tms  would  be 
agreeanle  to  the  righU  of  individuals :  for 
in  entering  into  society,  and  submitting  to 
be  bound  dy  the  decision  of  the  majority, 
each  individual  retained  the  right  of  voting 
for  himself  wherever  it  was  practicable, 
and  of  being  governed  by  a  majority  of 
the  vicinage,  a^  not  by  majorities  brought 
from  remote  sections  to  overwhelm  mm 
with  their  accumulated  numbers.  It  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  interests  of  all  parts  of 
the  States ;  for  each  State  may  have  differ- 
ent interests  in  different  parts;  one  part 
may  be  agricultural,  another  manufactur- 
ing, another  commercial ;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  that  the  strongest  should  govern,  or 
tiliat  two  should  combine  and  sacrifice  the 
third.  The  district  system  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  intention  of  our  present  consti- 
tution, which,  in  giving  to  each  elector  a 
separate  vote,  instead  of  giving  to  each 
State  a  consolidated  vote,  composed  of  all 
its  electoral  suffrages,  clearly  intended  that 
each  mass  of  persons  entitled  to  one  elector, 


should  have  the  right  of  givinz  one  vote, 
according  to  their  own  sense  of  their  own 
interest. 

The  general  ticket  system  now  existing 
in  ten  States,  was  the  ofbprinj^  of  policy, 
and  not  of  any  disposition  to  give  fair  play 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  leading  men  or  those  States,  to  en- 
able them  to  consolidate  the  vote  of  the 
State.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  by 
referring  to  facts  of  historical  notoriety. 
It  contributes  to  give  power  and  conse- 

Sience  to  the  leaders  who  manage  the 
ections,  but  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
intention  of  the  constitution ;  violates  the 
rights  of  the  minorities,  and  is  attended 
with  many  other  evils. 

The  intention  of  the  constitution  is  vio- 
lated because  it  was  the  intention  of  that 
instrument  to  give  to  each  mass  of  personc^ 
entitled  to  one  elector,  the  power  oi  giving 
an  electoral  vote  to  any  candidate  they 
preferred.  The  rights  of  minorities  are 
violated,  because  a  migority  of  one  will 
carry  the  vote  of  the  whole  State.  The 
principle  is  the  same,  whether  the  elector 
is  diosen  by  general  ticket,  or  by  legpsla- 
tive  bidlot;  a  majority  of  ontL  m  either 
case,  carries  the  vote  of  the  whole  State. 
In  New  York,  thirty-six  electors  are  chosen; 
nineteen  is  a  majority,  and  the  candidate 
receiving  this  majority  is  &irly  entitied  to 
receive  nineteen  votes ;  but  he  counts  in 
reality  thirty-six :  because  the  minority.of 
seventeen  are  added  to  the  majority.  These 
seventeen  votes  belong  to  seventeen  masses 
of  people,  of  40,000  souls  each,  in  all  680,« 
000  people,  whose  votes  are  seized  upon, 
taken  away,  and  presented  to  whom  the 
majority  pleases.  Extend  the  calculation 
to  the  seventeen  States  now  choosing  elect- 
ors by  general  ticket  or  legislative  ballots 
and  it  will  show  that  three  millions  of 
souls,  a  population  equal  to  that  which 
carried  us  through  the  Eevolution,  may 
have  their  votes  taken  fix)m  them  in  the 
same  way.  To  lose  their  votes  is  the  fate 
of  all  mmorities,  and  it  is  theirs  only  to 
submit ;  but  thu  is  not  a  case  of  votes  lost, 
but  of  votes  t€Jcen  away,  added  to  those  of 
the  minority,  and  given  to  a  person  to  whom 
the  minority  was  opposed. 

He  said,  this  objection  (to  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people)  had  a  weight  in  the 
year  1787,  to  which  it  is  not  entiUed  in  the 
year  1824.  Our  ffovemment  was .  then 
yoiin^,  schools  and  colleges  were  scarce, 
political  science  was  then  confined  to  few, 
and  the  means  of  diffusing  intelligence 
were  both  inadequate  and  uncertain.  The 
experiment  of  a  popular  government  was 
just  beffinning;  the  people  had  been  just 
released  from  subjection  to  an  hereditary 
king,  and  were  not  yet  practiced  in  the  art 
of  cnoosing  a  temporary  chief  for  them- 
selves. But  thixtjuttx.  years  have  reversed 
this  pictQAi  tliirty'-^  J^^'h  ^^^^  ^^^ 
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prodaced  to  many  wonderful  changes  in 
America,  have  aoeomplished  the  work  of 
many  centuries  upon  the  intelligence  of 
its  inhabitants.  Within  that  period,  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  luLve  multlpliea 
to  an  amaadng  extent.  The  means  of  dif- 
ftising  intelligence  have  been  wonderfully 
augmented  by  the  establishment  of  six 
hundred  newspapers,  and  upwards  of  five 
thousand  post-offices.  The  whole  course 
of  an  American's  Ufe,  civil,  social,  and  re- 
ligious, has  become  one  continued  scene  of 
intellectual  and  of  moral  improvement 
Once  in  every  week,  more  than  eleven 
thousand  men,  eminent  for  learning  and 
for  piety,  perform  the  double  duty  of  amend- 
ing the  hearts,  and  enlightening  the  under- 
standings, of  more  than  eleven  thousand 
congregations  of  people.  Under  the  benign 
influence  of  a  free  government,  both  our 
public  institutions  and  private  pursuits,  our 
juries,  elections,  courts  of  iustic^  the  liberal 
professions,  and  the  mecnanical  arts,  have 
each  become  a  school  of  political  science 
and  of  mental  improvement.  The  federal 
legislature,  in  the  annual  message  of  the 
President,  in  reports  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  committees  of  Congress,  and 
speeches  of  members,  pours  fomi  a  flood 
of  intelligence  which  carries  its  waves  to 
the  remotest  confines  of  the  republic  In 
the  dififerent  States,  twenty-four  State  ex- 
ecutives and  State  legislatures,  are  annu- 
ally repeating  the  sameprocess  within  a 
more  limited  sphere.  The  habit  of  uni- 
versal travelling,  and  the  practiee  of  uni- 
versal interchange  of  thought,  are  continu- 
ally circulating  the  intelligence  of  the 
country,  and  augmenting  its  mass  The 
fiioe  of  our  country  itself,  its  vast  extent, 
its  grand  and  varied  features,  contribute  to 
expand  the  human  intellect  and  magnify 
its  power.  Less  than  half  a  century  of  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  has  given  practical 
evidence  of  the  great  moral  truth,  that 
under  a  ftee  government,  the  power  of  the 
intellect  is  the  only  power  which  rules  the 
afikirs  of  men ;  and  virtue  and  intelligence 
the  only  durable  passports  to  honor  and 
preferment.  The  conviction  of  this  great 
truth  has  created  an  universal  taste  for 
learning  and  for  reading,  and  has  con- 
vinced eveiT  parent  that  the  endowments 
of  the  mind  and  the  virtues  of  the  heart, 
are  the  only  imperishable,  the  only  inesti- 
mable riches  which  he  c£j\  leave  to  his 
posterity. 

This  objection  (the  dagger  of  tumults 
and  violence  at  the  elections)  is  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  ancient  republics ; 
and  the  tumtdtuar^  elections  of  Rome  and 
Greece.  But  the  justness  of  the  example 
is  denied.  There  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
physiology  which  admits  a  parallel  between 
the  sanguinary  Roman,  the  volatile  Greek, 
and  the  phlegmatic  American.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  state  of  the  respective  coun- 


tries, or  in  the  manner  of  voting,  which 
makes  one  an  example  for  the  other.  The 
Romans  voted  in  a  mass,  at  a  sii^e  voting 
place,  even  when  the  qualifi^  voters 
amounted  to  millions  of  persons. 

They  came  to  the  polls  armed,  and  di- 
vided into  classes,  and  voted,  not  by  heads, 
but  by  centuries. 

In  the  Grecian  republics  all  the  roteis 
were  brought  together  in  a  great  city,  and 
decided  the  contest  in  one  great  straggle. 

In  such  assemblages,  both  the  indw:e- 
ment  to  violence,  and  the  means  of  com- 
mitting it,  were  prepared  by  the  govern- 
ment itself.  In  the  United  States  all  thii 
is  diflerent.  The  voters  are  assembled  in 
small  bodies,  at  innumerable  voting  plaoes, 
distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
They  come  to  the  polls  without  arms,  with- 
out odious  instructions,  without  any  temp- 
tation to  violence,  and  with  every  induce- 
ment to  harmony. 

If  heated  during  the  day  of  election, 
they  cool  ofi*  upon  returning  to  tiieir 
homes,  and  resuming  their  ordinary  oeco- 
pations.    . 

But  let  us  admit  the  truth  of  the  olnee- 
tion.  Let  us  admit  that  the  American 
people  would  be  as  tumultuary  at  this 
presidential  election  as  were  ttie  citicens 
of  the  ancient  republics  at  the  electioii  of 
their  chief  magistrates.  Whattiien?  Are 
we  thence  to  infer  the  inferiority  of  the 
officers  thus  elected,  and  the  conseqiiettt 
degradation  of  the  countries  overiniich 
they  presided?  I  answer  no.  So iar firom 
it.  that  I  assert  the  superioritjr  of  these 
officers  over  all  others  ever  obtained  for 
the  same  countries,  either  by  hereditny 
succession,  or  the  most  select  mode  of 
election.  I  affirm  those  periods  of  hktory 
to  be  the  most  glorious  in  arms,  the  most 
renowned  in  arts^  the  most  cdebrayted  in 
letters,  the  most  useful  in  practice,  and  &e 
most  happy  in  the  condition  of  tiie  pep^ 
in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  citicens 
voted  direct  for  the  chief  officer  of  their 
country.  Take  the  history  of  that  com- 
monw^dth  which  yet  shines  as  the  leading 
star  in  the  firmanent  of  nations.  Of  tiie 
twenty-five  centuries  that  ihe  Ronum  state 
has  existed,  to  what  period  do  we  lo<4r  for 
the  generals  and  statesmen,  the  poets  and 
orators,  the  philosophers  and  hurtDrians, 
the  sculptors,  painters  and  architects,  whose 
immortal  works  have  fixed  npon  their 
country  the  admiring  eyes  of  all  enieoeed- 
ing  ages  ?  Is  it  to  the  reign  of  the  seven 
fint  kings  ? — ^to  the  reigns  of  the  emperon, 
proclaimed  bvthe  preatorian  bancb?— to 
the  reigns  of  the  Sovereign  Pontifb,  chosen 
by  a  select  body  of  electors  in  a  conclave 
of  most  holy  cardinals?  No. — ^We  look 
to  none  of  these,  but  to  that  ehctt  iateml 
of  four  centuries  and  a  half  which  lies  be- 
tween the  expulsion  of  the  Taiquins,  and 
the  re-eetablishment  of  monaiefay  in  the 
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penon  of  Octavins  CsBMur.  It  is  to  this 
short  period,  daring  which  the  consuls, 
tribunes,  and  pretors,  were  annually 
elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  to 
which  we  look  ourselyes,  and  to  which  we 
direct  the  inJ&nt  minds  of  our  children, 
for  all  the  works  and  monuments  of  Roman 

greatness ;  for  roads,  bridges,  and  acque- 
ucts,  constructed;  for  yictories  gained, 
nations  yanquished.  commerce  extended, 
treasure  imparted,  libraries  founded,  learn- 
ing encoort^ied,  the  arts  flourishing,  the 
city  embellished,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
humbly  suing  to  be  admitted  into  the 
friendship,  and  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  of  this  mag- 
nificent period  that  Cicero  spoke,  when  he 
proclaimed  the  people  of  Rome  to  be  the 
masters  of  kings,  and  the  conquerors  and 
commanders  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And,  what  is  wonderful,  during  this  whole 
period,  in  a  succession  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  annual  elections,  the  people  never 
once  prepared  a  citizen  to  the  consulship 
who  did  not  carry  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  Republic  to  a  point  beyond  that  at 
which  he  nad  found  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Gi«x;ian  Repub- 
lics. Thirty  centuries  haye  elapsed  since 
they  were  founded ;  yet  it  is  to  an  ephem- 
eral period  of  one  hundred  and  fifiiy  years 
only  the  period  of  popular  elections  which 
interyened  between  the  dispersing  of  a 
cloud  of  petty  t3rrants,  and  the  coming  of  a 
nreat  one  in  the  person  of  Philip,  Sanff  of 
Macedon.  that  we  are  to  look  for  tnat 
galaxy  or  names  which  shed  so  much  lus- 
tre upon  their  country,  and  in  which  we 
are  to  find  the  first  cause  of  that  intense 
sympathy  which  now  bums  in  our  bosoms 
at  the  name  of  Greece. 

These  short  and  brilliant  periods  exhib- 
it the  great  triumph  of  popular  elections ; 
often  tumultuary,  oft^en  stained  with  blood, 
but  always  ending  gloriously  for  the 
country. 

Then  the  right  of  sufih^e  was  enjoyed ; 
the  soyereignty  of  the  peopte  was  no  ficiion. 
Then  a  sublime  spectacle  was  seen,  when 
the  Roman  citizen  advanced  to  the  polls 
and  proclaimed :  **I  vote  for  Cato  to  he 
oonstM  ;"  the  Athenian, ''/vo^«ybr  ArUtides 
to  be  Archon  ;**  the  Hebran,  **  I  vote /or 
Pdopidoi  to  be  Bceotrachf*  the  Lacede- 
monian, **  I  vote  for  Leonidas  to  befiret  of 
the  Epkori"  and  why  not  an  American 
citizen  the  same  7  Why  may  he  not  go  up 
to  the  poll  and  proclaim,  **  I  vote  for  Thomas 
J^ereon  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  V*  Why  is  he  oomp^ed  to  put  his 
vote  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  to  incur 
all  the  hazards  of  an  irresponsible  agency, 
when  he  himself  could  immediately  nve 
his  own  yote  for  his  own  diosen  candicutte, 
without  the  slightest  assistance  ^m  agents 
#r  manaeersr 
^  But  I  have  other  objections  to  these  in- 


termediate electors.  They  are  the  peculiar 
and  favorite  institution  of  aristocratic  re- 
publics, and  elective  monanshies.  I  refer 
the  Senate  to  the  late  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa;  of  France,  and  her  litter;  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland;  the  empire  of 
Grermany,  and  the  Pontificate  of  Rome. 
On  the  contrary,  a  direct  vote  hj  the  peo- 
ple is  the  peculiar  and  fiivorite  institution 
of  democratic  republics ;  as  we  have  just 
seen  in  the  governments  of  Rome,  Athens, 
Thebes,  ana  Sparta;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  principal  cities  of  the  Amphyc- 
tionic  and  Achaian  leagues,  and  the  re- 
nowned republic  of  Carthage  when  the 
rival  of  Rome. 

I  have  now  answered  the  objections 
which  were  brought  forward  in  tne  year 
78.  I  ask  for  no  judgment  upon  their 
validity  of  that  day,  but  I  affirm  them  to 
be  without  force  or  reason  in  the  year  1824. 

TiMB  and  sxpbbience  have  so  decided. 
Yes,  time  and  experience^  the  only  infiiUible 
tests  of  good  or  bad  institutions,  have  now 
shown  tnat  the  continuance  of  the  elec- 
toral system  will  be  both  useless  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  only  effectual  mode  or  preserving 
our  government  firom  the  corruptions 
which  have  undermined  the  liberties  of  so 
many  nations,  is,  to  confide  the  election  of 
our  chief  magistrates  to  those  who  are 
farthest  removed  fix>m  the  influence  of  his 
patronage;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  whole 
Dody  of  American  citizens. 

The  electors  are  not  independent ;  they 
have  no  superior  intelligence;  they  are  not 
left  to  their  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
a  President ;  they  are  not  above  the  con- 
trol of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
elector  is  pledged,  before  he  is  chosen,  to 
give  his  vote  according  to  the  will  of  those 
who  choose  him. 

He  is  nothing  but  an  a^ent,  tied  down  to 
the  execution  of  a  precise  trust.  Every 
reason  which  induced  the  convention  to 
institute  electors  has  failed.  They  are  no 
longer  of  any  use.  and  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  ot  the  people.  They  are 
not  usefiil,  because  thev  have  no  power 
over  their  own  vote,  and  because  the  peo- 
ple can  vote  for  a  President  as  easily  as 
they  can  vote  for  an  elector.  They  are 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
because,  in  the  jirst  place,  they  introduce 
extraneous  considerations  into  the  election 
of  President ;  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
may  sell  the  vote  which  is  intrusted  to 
their  keeping.  They  introduce  extraneous 
considerations,  by  bringinj;;  their  own  char- 
acter and  their  own  exertions  into  the  pre- 
sidential canvass.  Every  one  sees  tnis. 
Candidates  for  electors  are  now  selected, 
not  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  Fed- 
eralist, but  for  their  devotion  to  a  particu- 
lar party,  for  their  manners,  and  <heir 
talent  at  electioneering.    The  elector  may 
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betray  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  selling 
his  vote.  The  operation  is  easy,  because 
he  votes  by  ballot ;  detection  is  impossible, 
because  he  does  not  si^  his  vote ;  the  re- 
straint is  nothine  but  his  own  conscience, 
for  there  is  no  legal  punishment  for  this 
breach  of  trust.  If  a  swindler  defrauds 
you  out  of  a  few  dollars  of  property  or 
money,  he  is  whipped  and  pilloned,  and 
rendered  infamous  in  the  eve  of  the  law ; 
but,  if  an  elector  should  defraud  40,000 
people  of  their  vote,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  to  abuse  him  in  newspapers,  where  the 
best  men  in  the  country  may  be  abused,  as 
Benedict  Arnold  or  Judas  Iscariot 

Every  reason  for  instituting  electors  has 
failed,  and  every  consideration  of  prudence 
requires  them  to  be  discontinued.  They 
are  nothing  but  agents,  in  a  case  which  re- 
quires no  agent ;  and  no  prudent  man  would, 
or  ought,  to  employ  an  agent  to  take  care  of 
his  money,  his  property,  or  his  liberty, 
when  he  is  equally  capable  to  take  care  of 
them  himself. 

But^  if  the  plan  of  the  constitution  had 
not  failed — ^if  we  were  now  deriving  from 
electors  all  the  advantages  expectea  from 
their  institution — I,  for  one,  would  still  be 
in  &vor  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

I  should  esteem  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  people,  their  disinterested  desire  to  get 
the  best  man  for  President,  to  be  more 
than  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  superior 
intelligence  of  a  more  enlightened,  but 
smaller,  and  therefore,  more  corruptible 
body.  I  should  be  opposed  to  the  inter- 
vention of  electors,  oecause  the  double 
process  of  electing  a  man  to  elect  a  man, 
would  paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  destroy  the  life  of  the  election  itself. 
Doubtless  this  machinery  was  introduced 
into  our  constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
softening  the  action  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment; but  it  also  softens  the  interest  of  the 
feople  in  the  result  of  the  election  itself, 
t  {uaces  them  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
their  first  servant,  ft  interposes  a  body 
of  men  between  the  people  and  the  object 
of  their  choice,  and  gives  a  false  direction 
to  the  gratitude  of  tne  President  elected. 
He  feels  himself  indebted  to  the  electors 
who  collected  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
not  to  the  people,  who  gave  their  votes  to 
the  electors. 

It  enables  a  few  men  to  govern  many, 
and,  in  time,  it  will  transfer  the  whole 
power  of  the  election  into  the  hands  of  a 
few,  leaving  to  the  people  the  humble  oc- 
cupation of  confirming  what  has'been  done 
by  superior  authority. 


m  KKMOBIAK. 


Hon*  JUMM  O.  mmimt^m  Omtion 
dent  OttjrfleUL 

THE  OBAUD  MOBAL  OF  HIS  GABKKB. 

An  EUboraU^  PoHdud  amd  fidbofar^  SWN1I0  ly  am 
fUaktd  Orator^  m  tk«  HaU  o/the  Bom$t  0/  ffi jii  mw^i 
Horn,  <m  JtfMday,  Feb.  27,  ISSS. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  were  opened  to  holdeis  of 
tickets  for  the  memorial  servicesy  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  galleries  wen 
filled,  a  large  majority  of  the  spectaton 
bein^  ladies,  mostly  in  black.  .  There  were 
no  signs  of  mourning  in  the  hall,  even  the 
full-length  portrait  of  the  late  President, 
James  Abram  Gkirfield,  painted  by  £.  F. 
Andrews,  of  Washington,  being  unaraped. 
The  three  front  rows  of  desks  had  been  re- 
placed by  chairs  to  accommodate  the  invited 
quests,  and  the  Marine  Band  was  stationed 
m  the  lobbv,  back  of  the  Speaker's  desk. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  first  to 
arrive  were  Geor^  Bancroft,  W.  W.  Cor^ 
coran,  Cyrus  Field  and  Adnunl  Worden, 
who  took  seats  directly  in  front  of  the 
clerk's  desk.    Among  the  guests  who  occu- 

Sied  seats  upon  the  floor  were  C^eneral 
chenck.  Governor  Hoyt,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Foster,  of  Ohio ;  Porter,  of  Indiana;  Ham- 
ilton, of  Maryland,  ana  Bigelow,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Adjutant-General  Harmine, 
of  Connecticut. 

At  11.80  Generals  Sherman,  Bhieridan, 
Hancock,  Howard  and  Meigs,  and  Admi- 
rals Ammen  and  Bodgers  entered  at  the 
north  door  of  the  chamber  and  were  as- 
signed seats  to  the  left  of  the  Speako's 
desk,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diplomatic  Coipe.  in  full  re- 
galia, were  ushered  in.  heaaed  by  the 
Hawaiian  Minister,  as  aean  of  the  Com. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  headed 
by  Marshal  Henir,  arrived  next.  Mrs. 
Blaine  occupied  a  front  seat  in  the  gallery 
reserved  for  friends  of  the  President  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  House  was  called  to 
order  by  Speaker  Keifer,  and  prayer  was 
ofiered  by  the  C^iaplain.  The  Speaker 
then  announced  that  the  House  was  assem- 
bled and  ready  to  perform  its  part  in  the 
memorial  services,  and  the  resolutions  to 
that  efiect  were  read  by  Clerk  McPherson. 
At  12.10  the  Senate  was  announced,  and 
that  body,  headed  by  its  officers,  entered 
and  took  their  assigned  seats.  Tlie  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  their  robes  of  office,  came 
next,  and  were  followed  by  President  Ar- 
thur and  his  Cabinet.  The  President  took 
the  front  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Presiding 
Officer's  chair,  next  to  that  oocnpied  by 
Cyrus  W.  Field. 

Senator  Sherman  and  Bepressotative 
McKinley  (Ohio)  occupied  seats  at  ths 
desk  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  of 
the  day.    Mr.  West^  the  British  Minista^ 
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was  the  only  member  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  who  did  not  wear  the  court  uni- 
form. 

A  delegation  of  gentlemen  from  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
acted  as  ushers  at  tne  main  entrance  to 
the  Rotunda  and  in  the  various  corridors 
leading  to  the  galleries. 

At  12.30  the  orator  of  the  day  was  an- 
nouncedy  and  after  a  short  pr&yer  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  House,  F.  D.  f  ower,  pre- 
sident Davis  said:  "This  day  is  dedicated 
by  Congress  for  memorial  services  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  James 
A.  Garfield.  I  present  to  you  the  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  has  been  fitly  chosen 
as  the  orator  for  this  historical  occasion." 

Mr.  Blaine  then  rose,  and  standing  at 
the  clerk's  desk,  immeoiately  in  front  of 
the  two  presiding  officers,  proceeded,  with 
impressiveness  of  manner  and  clearness  of 
tone,  to  deliver  his  eulogy  from  manu- 
script, as  follows : 

Mr.  Blaine's  OimUon. 

Jfr.  President :  For  the  second  time  in 
this  jK^neration  the  ereat  departments  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  are 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives 
to  do  honor  to  the  memory  oi  a  murdered 
President.  Lincoln  fell  at  the  close  of  a 
mighty  struggle  in  which  the  passions  of 
men  had  been  deeply  stirred.  The  tragi- 
cal termination:  of  nis  great  life  added  but 
another  to  the  lengthened  succession  of 
horrors  which  had  marked  so  many  lintels 
with  the  blood  of  the  first  born.  Garfield 
was  slain  in  a  da^  of  peace,  when  brother 
had  been  reconciled  to  brother,  and  when 
anger  and  hate  had  been  banished  from 
the  land.  "  Whoever  shall  hereafter  draw 
the^  portrait  of  murder,  if  he  will  show  it 
as  it  has  been  exhibited  where  such  ex- 
ample was  last  to  have  been  looked  for,  let 
him  not  give  it  <he  grim  visage  of  Moloch, 
the  brow  kmtted  by  revenge,  the  face 
black  with  settled  hate.  Let  him  draw, 
rather,  a  decorous  smootli-fiu^ed,  bloodless 
demon ;  not  so  much  an  example  of  human 
nature  in  its  depravity  and  in  its  par- 
oxysms of  crime,  as  an  infernal  being,  a 
fiend  in  the  ordinary  display  and  develop- 
ment of  his  character.'' 

GARFIELD'S  AITOESTOBS. 

From  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  till  the  uprising  against  Charles 
First,  about  twentv  thousand  emigrants 
oame  firom  old  England  to  New  England. 
As  they  came  in  pursuit  of  intellectual 
freedom  and  ecclesiastical  independence 
rather  than  for  worldly  honor  and  profit, 
the  emigration  naturally  ceased  when  the 
contest  for  religious  liberty  b^an  in 
earnest  at  home.  The  man  who  struck 
hit  most  eflbctive  blow  for  freedom  of.con- 
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science  by  sailing  for  the  colonies  in  1620 
would  have  been  accounted  a  deserter  to 
leave  after  1640.  The  opportunity  had 
then  come  on  the  soil  of  England  for  that 
great  contest  which  established  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  gave  religious  free- 
dom to  the  people,  sent  Charles  to  the 
block,  and  committed  to  the  hands  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  the  Supreme  Executive  au- 
thority of  England.  The  English  emigra- 
tion was  never  renewed,  and  from  these 
twenty  thousand  men  with  a  small  emi- 
gration from  Scotland  and  from  France 
are  descended  the  vast  numbers  who  have 
New  England  blood  in  their  veins. 

In  1685  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  by  Louis  XFV.  scattered  to  other 
countries  four  hundred  thousand  Prote»' 
tants,  who  were  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  of  French  subjectE^— 
merchants  of  capital,  skilled  manufiio- 
turers,  and  handicraftsmen  superior  at  the 
time  to  all  others  in  Europe.  A  consider* 
able  number  of  these  Huguenot  French 
came  to  America ;  a  few  landed  in  New 
England  and  became  honorably  prominent 
in  its  history.  Their  names  have  in  large 
part  become  anglicised,  or  have  disap- 
peared, but  their  blood  is  traceable  in 
many  of  the  most  reputable  fEimilies,  and 
their  fame  is  peroetuated  in  honorable 
memorials  and  useful  institutions. 

From  these  two  sources,  the  English* 
Puritan  and  the  French-Huguenot,  came 
the  late  President — his  father,  Abram  Ghur- 
field,  being  descended  from  the  one,  and 
his  mother,  Eliza  Ballou.  from  the  other. 

It  was  good  stock  on  ooth  sides — ^none 
better,  none  braver,  none  truer.  There 
was  in  it  an  inheritance  of  courage,  of 
manliness,  of  imperishable  love  of  lioerty, 
of  undying  adherence  to  principle.  €^- 
field  was  proud  of  his  blocnl ;  and,  with  as 
much  satisfriction  as  if  he  were  a  British 
nobleman  reading  his  stately  ancestral 
record  in  Burke's  Peerage,  he  spoke  of 
himself  as  ninth  in  descent  from  those  who 
would  not  endure  the  oppression  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  seventh  in  descent  from  the 
brave  French  Protestants  who  refiised  to 
submit  to  tyranny  even  from  the  Grand 
Monarque. 

General  Garfield  delighted  to  dwell  on 
these  traits,  and  during  his  only  visit  to 
England,  he  busied  himself  in  discovering 
every  trace  of  his  forefathers  in  parish 
registries  and  on  ancient  army  rolls.  Sit- 
ting with  a  friend  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  one  night  aft^er  a  Ions 
day's  labor  in  this  field  of  research,  he  saia 
with  evident  elation  that  in  every  war  in 
which  for  three  centuries  patriots  of  En- 
glish blood  had  struck  sturdy  blows  for 
constitutional  government  and  human  lib- 
erty, his  famflv  had  been  represented. 
They  were  at  Marston  Moor,  i^t  Nasebv 
and  at  Preston ;  they  were  at  Bunker  Hlllt 
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at  Saratoga,  and  at  Monmouth,  and  in  hifi 
own  person  had  battled  for  the  same  great 
cause  in  the  war  which  preservea  the 
Union  of  the  States. 

Losinff  his  father  before  he  was  two 
years  old,  the  early  life  of  Garfield  was  one 
of  privation,  but  its  poverty  has  been  made 
indelicately*  and  unjustly  prominent. 
Thousands  of  readers  have  imagined  him 
as  the  ragged,  starving  child,  whose  reality 
too  often  greets  the  eye  in  the  squalid  sec- 
tions of  our  large  cities.  GeneralGarfield's 
infancy  and  youth  had  none  of  their  des- 
titution, none  of  their  pitiful  features  ap- 
pealing to  the  tender  heart  and  to  tne 
open  hand  of  charity  He  was  a  poor  boy 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  Henry  Clay 
was  a  poor  boy ;  in  which  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  a  poor  boy ;  in  which  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  a  poor  boy ;  in  the  sense  in  which 
a  lar^e  majority  of  the  eminent  men  of 
America  in  all  generations  have  been  poor 
boys.  Before  a  great  multitude  of  men,  in 
a  public  speech,  Mr.  Webster  bore  this 
testimony : 

HIS  EARLY  DATS. 

"  It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in 
a  log  cabin,  but  my  elder  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  born  in  a  log  cabin  raised  amid 
the  snow  drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a 
period  so  early  that  when  the  smoke  rose 
first  from  its  rude  chimney  and  curled  over 
the  frozen  hills  there  was  no  similar  evi- 
dence of  a  white  man's  habitation  between 
it  and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of 
Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make 
to  it  an  annual  visit  I  carry  my  children 
to  it  to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  generations  which  have  gone  before 
them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recol- 
lections, the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affec- 
tions and  the  touching  narratives  and  in- 
cidents which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of 
this  primitive  fiimily  abode." 

With  the  requisite  change  of  scene  the 
aame  words  would  aptly  portray  the  early 
days  of  Garfield.  The  poverty  of  the 
frontier,  where  all  are  engaged  in  a  com- 
mon struggle  and  where  a  common  sym- 
pathy and  hearty  co-operation  lighten  the 
Durdens  of  each,  is  a  very  different  pov- 
erty, different  in  kind,  different  in  influ- 
ence and  effect  from  that  conscious  and 
humiliating  indigence  which  is  every  day 
forced  to  contrast  itself  with  neighboring 
wealtiki  on  which  it  feels  a  sense  of  grind- 
ing dependence.  The  poverty  of  the 
frontier  is  indeed  no  poverty.  It  is  but 
the  beginning  of  wealth,  and  has  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  tne  future  always 
opening  before  it.  No  man  ever  grew  up 
in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  West, 
where  a  house-raising,  or  even  a  com- 
huaking,  is  a  matter  of  common  interest 
and  helpfulness,  with  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  broad-minded,  generous  inde- 


pendence. This  honorable  independence 
marked  the  youth  of  Garfield  as  it  marks 
the  vouth  of  millions  of  the  best  blood 
and  brain  now  training  for  the  future  citi- 
zenship and  future  government  of  the  re- 
public. Garfield  was  bom  heir  to  land,  to 
the  title  of  firee-holder  which  has  been  the 
patent  and  passport  of  self-respect  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ever  since  Hengist 
and  Horsa  landed  on  the  shores  of  ]^ag- 
land.  His  adventure  on  the  canal — an 
alternative  between  that  and  the  deck  of  a 
Lake  Erie  schooner — was  a  farmer  boy's 
device  for  earning  money,  just  as  the  New 
England  lad  begins  a  possibly  great  career 
by  sailing  before  the  mast  on  a  coasting 
vessel  or  on  a  merchantman  bound  to  the 
farther  India  or  to  the  China  Seas. 

No  manly  man  feels  anything  of  shame 
in  looking  back  to  early  struggles  with  ad- 
verse circumstances,  and  no  man  feels  a 
woilhier  pride  than  when  he  has  con- 
quered the  obstacles  to  bis  progress.  Bat 
no  one  of  noble  mould  desires  to  be  looked 
upon  as  having  occupied  a  menial  position, 
as  having  been  repre^ed  by  a  feeling  of 
inferiority,  or  as  having  suffered  the  evils 
of  poverty  until  relief  was  found  at  the 
hand  of  charity.  General  Garfield's  youth 
presented  no  hardships  which  family  love 
and  family  energy  dia  not  overcome,  sub- 
jected him  to  no  privations  which  he  did 
not  cheerfully  accept,  and  left  no  memories 
save  those  which  were  recalled  with  de- 
light, and  transmitted  with  profit  and  with 
pride. 

Garfield's  early  opportunities  for  secur- 
ing an  education  were  extremely  limited, 
and  yet  were  sufficient  to  develop  in  him 
an  intense  desire  to  leara.  He  could  read 
at  three  years  of  age,  and  each  winter  he 
had  the  advantage  of  the  district  schooL 
He  read  all  the  books  to  be  found  within 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  some  of 
them  he  got  by  heart  While  yet  in  child- 
hood he  was  a  constant  stuaent  of  the 
Bible,  and  became  familiar  with  its  liter- 
ature. The  dignity  and  earnestness  of  his 
speech  in  his  maturer  life  ^ve  evidence  of 
this  early  training.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  was  able  to  teach  school,  and  thence- 
forward his  ambition  was  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege education.  To  this  end  he  bent  all 
his  efforts,  working  in  the  harvest  field,  at 
the  oarpenter's  bench,  and,  in  the  winter 
season^  teaching  the  common  schools  of 
the  neighborhood.  While  thus  laborious- 
ly occupied  he  found  time  to  prosecute  his 
studies  and  was  so  successful  that  at  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  enter  the 
junior  class  at  Williams  College,  then  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  venerable  and 
honored  Mark  Hopkins,  who,  in  the  fhll- 
ness  of  his  powers,  survives  the  eminent 
pupil  to  whom  he  was  of  inestimable  ser- 
vice. 
I     The  history  of  Garfield's   life  to   this 
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period  presents  no  novel  features.  He 
nad  undoubtedly  shown  perseverance,  self* 
reliance^  self-sacrifice,  and  ambition— qual- 
ities which,  be  it  said  for  the  honor  of  our 
country,  are  everywhere  to  be  found  among 
the  voung  men  of  America.  But  from  his 
sraauation  at  Williams  onward,  to  the 
nour  of  his  tragical  death,  Oarfield's  career 
was  eminent  and  exceptional.  Slowlv 
working  through  his  educational  perioa, 
receiving  his  diploma  when  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  he  seemed  at  one  bound  to 
spring  into  conspicuous  and  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Within  SIX  years  he  was  success- 
ively president  of  a  college.  State  Senator 
of  Ohio,  Major  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  states  and  Representative-elect 
to  the  National  Congress.  A  combination 
of  honors  so  varied,  so  elevated,  within  a 
period  so  brief  and  to  a  man  so  young,  is 
without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  tine  country. 

IN  THE  ABMT. 

Gkurfield's  army  life  was  begun  with  no 
other  military  knowledge  than  such  as  he 
had  hastily  gained  from  books  in  the  few 
months  preceding  his  march  to  the  field. 
Stepping  from  civil  life  to  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  the  first  order  he  received  when 
ready  to  cross  the  Ohio  was  to  assume  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  and  to  operate  as  an 
independent  force  in  Eastern  Kentuckv. 
His  immediate  duty  was  to  check  the  aS- 
vance  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  who  was 
marching  down  the  Bi^  Sandy  with  the 
intention  of  occupying  m  connection  with 
other  Confederate  forces  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  Kentucky,  and  of  precipitating  the 
State  into  secession.  This  was  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1861.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a 
young  college  professor  been  throvm  into 
a  more  embarrassing  and  discouraging  po- 
sition. He  knew  just  enough  of  military 
science,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  to  mea- 
sure the  extent  of  his  ignorance,  and  with 
a  handful  of  men  he  was  marching,  in 
rough  winter  weather,  into  a  strange  coun- 
try, among  a  hostile  population  to  confront 
a  largely  superior  force  under  the  com- 
mand of'^a  distinguished  graduate  of  West 
Point,  who  had  seen  active  and  important 
service  in  two  preceding  wars. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  is  matter  of 
history.  The  skill,  the  endurance,  the  ex- 
traordinary energy  shown  by  Gkrneld,  the 
courage  imparteoTto  his  men,  raw  and  un- 
tried as  himself,  the  measures  he  adopted 
to  increase  his  force  and  to  create  in  the 
enemy's  mind  exaggerated  estimates  of 
his  numbers,  bore  perfect  fruit  in  the  rout- 
ing of  Marsnall,  the  capture  of  his  camp, 
the  dispersion  of  his  force,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  an  important  territory  from  the 
control  of  the  rebellion.  Coming  at  the 
close  of  a  lon^  series  of  disasters  to  the 
Union  arms,  Garfield's  victory  had  an  an« 


usual  and  extraneous  importance,  and  in 
the  popular  judgment  elevated  the  young 
commander  to  the  rank  of  a  military  hero. 
With  less  than  two  thousand  men  in  his 
entire  command,  with  a  mobilized  force  of 
only  eleven  hundred,  without  cannon,  he 
had  met  an  army  of  five  thousand  ana  de- 
feated them— driving  Marshall's  forces  suc- 
cessively from  two  strongholds  of  their 
own  selection,  fortified  witn  abundant  ar- 
tillerv.  M^or-General  Buell,  command- 
ing tne  Department  of  the  Ohio,  an  ex- 
perienced and  able  soldier  of  the  regular 
army,  published  an  order  of  thanks  and 
congratulation  on  the  brilliant  result  of 
the  Big  Sandy  campaign  which  would 
have  turned  the  heaa  of  a  less  cool  and 
sensible  man  than  Qarfiel d.  Bu ell  declared 
that  his  services  had  called  into  action  the 
I  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier,  and  President 
Lincoln  supplemented  these  words  of  praise 
by  the  more  substantial  reward  of  a  brig- 
adier-general's commission,  to  bear  date 
from  the  day  of  his  decisive  victory  over 
Marshall. 

The  subsequent  military  career  of  G^- 
field  fully  sustained  its  brilliant  beginning. 
With  his  new  commission  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  and  took  pa^  in  the  second 
and  decisive  day's  fight  in  the  great  battle 
of  Shiloh.  The  remainder  of  the  year 
1862  was  not  especially  eventful  to  Gar- 
field, as  it  was  not  to  the  armies  with 
which  he  was  serving.  His  practical  sense 
was  called  into  exercise  in  completing  the 
task,  assigned  him  by  Qeneral  Buell,  of  re* 
constructing  bridges  and  re-establishing 
lines  of  railway  communication  for  the 
armv.  His  occupation  in  this  useful  but 
not  orilliant  field  was  varied  by  service  on 
courts-martial  of  importance,  in  which  de- 
partment of  duty  he  won  a  valuable  repu- 
tation, attracting  the  notice  and  securing 
the  approval  of  the  able  and  eminent 
Judge-Advocate-General  of  the  Army. 
That  of  itself  was  a  warrant  to  honorable 
fame ;  for  among  the  great  men  who  in 
those  trying  days  gave  themselves,  with 
entire  devotion,  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  one  who  brought  to  that  service 
the  rip^  learning,  the  most  fervid  elo- 
quence, the  most  varied  attainments,  who 
laborea  with  modesty  and  shunned  ap- 
plause, who  in  the  day  of  triumph  sat  re- 
served and  silent  and  grateful — as  Francis 
Deak  in  the  hour  of  Hungary's  deliverance 
— ^was  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  who  in 
his  honorable  retirement  enjoys  the  respect 
and  veneration  of  all  who  love  the  Union 
of  the  States. 

Early  in  1868  Ckirfield  was  assigned  to 
the  highly  important  and  responsible  post 
of  chief  of  Stan  Ur  General  Bosecrans,  tiien 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Comber- 
land.  Perhaps  in  a  great  military  cam- 
paign   no    subordinate    officer    requires 
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sounder  indgment  and  Quicker  knowledge 
of  men  than  the  chief  of  staff  to  the  com- 
manding general.  An  indiscreet  man  in 
such  a  position  can  sow  more  discord, 
breed  more  jealousy  and  disseminate  more 
strife  than  any  other  officer  in  the  entire 
organization.  When  General  Garfield  as- 
sumed his  new  duties  he  found  various 
troubles  already  well  developed  and  seri- 
ously affecting  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  Army  of  Cumberland.  The  energy, 
the  impartialitv  and  the  tact  with  which 
he  souffht  to  allav  these  dissensions,  and 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  and  try- 
ing position,  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
most  striking  proo&  of  his  great  versatility. 
His  military  duties  closed  on  the  memor- 
able field  of  Chickamauga,  a  field  which 
however  disastrous  to  the  Union  arms  gave 
to  him  the  occasion  of  winning  imperish- 
able laurels.  The  very  rare  distinction 
was  accorded  him  of  great  promotion  for 
his  bravery  on  a  field  that  was  lost.  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  appointed  him  a  Major-Gen- 
eral  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Chickamauga. 

The  Army  of  tne  Cumberland  was  re- 
organized under  the  command  of  General 
Thomas,  who  ijromptly  offered  Garfield 
one  of  its  divisions.  He  was  extremely 
desirous  to  accept  the  position,  but  was 
embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  he  had,  a 
year  before,  been  elected  to  Congress,  and 
the  time  when  he  must  take  his  seat  was 
drawing  near.  He  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  mifitary  service,  and  had  within  his 
own  breast  the  largest  confidence  of  suc- 
cess in  the  wider  field  which  his  new  rank 
opened  to  him.  Balancing  the  arguments 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  anxious  to 
determine  what  was  for  the  best,  desirous 
above  all  things  to  do  his  patriotic  duty, 
he  was  decisively  influencea  by  the  advice 
of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, both  of  whom  assured  him  that  he 
could  at  that  time,  be  of  es^cial  value  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  re- 
signed his  commission  of  Major-General 
on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1863,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives  on  the  7th.  He  had  served  two  years 
and  four  months  in  the  army,  and  had  just 
completed  his  thirty -second  year. 

IN  CONGRESS. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Congress  is  pre-emi- 
nently entitled  in  history  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  War  Congress.  It  was  elected 
while  the  war  was  flagrant,  and  every 
member  was  chosen  upon  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  continuance  of  the  struggle. 
The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  had,  indeed, 
legislated  to  a  large  extent  on  war  measures 
but  it  was  chosen  before  any  one  believed 
that  secession  of  the  States  would  be  actu- 
ally attempted.    The  magnitude  of  the 


work  which  fell  upon  its  successor  was  un- 
precedented, both  in  respect  to  the  vast 
sums  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  Armjr  and  Navy,  and  of  t^e  new  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  legislation  which 
it  was  forced  to  exercise.  Only  twenty- 
four  States  were  represented,  ana  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  members  were  upon 
its  roll.  Among  these  were  many  dis- 
tinguished party  leaders  on  both  sides, 
veterans  in  the  public  service,  with  estab- 
lished reputations  for  ability,  and  with 
that  skill  which  comes  only  from  parlia- 
mentary experience.  Into  tiiis  assemblage 
of  men  Gsu^eld  entered  without  special 
preparation,  and  it  might  almost  be  said 
unexpectedly.  The  question  of  taking 
command  of  a  division  of  troops  under 
General  Thomas,  or  taking  his  seat  in 
Congress  was  kept  open  till  the  last  moment 
so  late,  indeed,  that  the  resignation  of  his 
military  commission  and  his  appearance 
in  the  House  were  almost  contempora- 
neous. He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Major- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Monday  in  civilian's 
dress,  he  answered  to  the  roll-call  as  a 
Eepresentative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

He  was  especially  roi'tunate  in  the  con- 
stituency which  elected  him.  Descended 
almost  entirely  from  New  England  stock, 
the  men  of  the  Ashtabula  district  were  in- 
tensely radical  on  all  questions  relating  to 
human  rights.  Well  educated,  thnftr, 
thoroughly  intelligent  in  affairs,  acutely 
discerning  of  character,  not  ouick  to  bestow 
confidence,  and  slow  to  withdraw  it^  they 
were  at  once  the  most  helpfiil  and  most  ex- 
acting of  supporters.  Their  tenacious  trust 
in  men  in  whom  they  have  once  confided 
is  illustrated  by  the  unparalleled  &ct  that 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  Josnua  R.  Giddin^s, 
and  James  A.  Garfield  represented  the  dis- 
trict for  fifty-four  years. 

There  is  no  test  of  a  man's  ability  in  any 
department  of  public  life  more  severe  than 
service  in  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes; 
there  is  no  place  where  so  little  deference 
is  paid  to  reputation  previously  acquired 
or  to  eminence  won  outside ;  no  place  where 
so  little  consideration  is  shown  for  the  feel- 
ing or  failures  of  banners.  What  a  man 
gains  in  the  House  he  gains  by  sheer  force 
of  his  own  character,  and  if  ne  loses  and 
£Bdl8  back  he  must  expect  no  mercy  and 
will  receive  no  sympathy.  It  is  a  field  in 
which  the  survival  of  the  strongest  is  the 
reco^ized  rule  and  where  no  pretense  can 
deceive  and  no  glamour  can  mislead.  The 
real  man  is  discovered,  his  worth  is  impart 
tially  weighed,  his  rank  is  irreversibly  de- 
creed. 

With  possibly  a  single  exoepaon  Garfield 
was  the  youngest  member  in  the  House 
when  he  entered,  and  was  but  seven  years 
firom  his  college  graduation.    But  he  bad 
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not  been  in  his  seat  sixty  da^s  before  his 
ability  was  recognized  and  his  place  con- 
ceded. He  stepped  to  the  front  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  belonged  there.  The 
House  was  crowded  with  strong  men  of 
both  parties ;  nineteen  of  them  have  since 
been  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  many 
of  them  have  served  with  distinction  in  the 
gabematorial  chairs  of  their  respective 
States,  and  on  foreign  missions  or  great 
consequence;  but  among  them  all  none 
grew  so  rapidly  none  so  firmly  as  Garfield. 
As  is  said  oy  Trevelyan  of  his  parliament- 
ary hero,  Gmrfield  succeeded  "because  all 
the  world  in  concert  could  not  have  kept 
him  in  the  background,  and  because  when 
once  in  the  front  he  played  his  part  with  a 
prompt  intrepidity  and  a  commanding  ease 
that  were  but  the  outward  symptoms  of  the 
immense  reserves  of  energv,  on  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  draw."  Indeed  the 
apparently  reserved  force  vhich  Garfield 
possessed  was  one  of  his  ^eat  characteris- 
tics. He  never  did  so  well  out  that  it  seemed 
he  could  easilv  have  done  better.  He 
never  expended  so  much  stren^h  but  that 
he  seemed  to  be  holding  additional  power 
at  call.  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
rarest  distinctions  of  an  effective  debater, 
and  ofkien  counts  for  as  much  in  persuading 
an  assembly  as  the  eloquent  and  elaborate 
argument' 

The  great  measure  of  Garfield's  fame 
was  filled  by^  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  military  life,  illus- 
trated by  honorable  performance,  and  rich 
in  promise,  was,  as  he  himself  felt,  prema- 
turely terminated,  and  necessarily  incom- 
Elete.  Speculation  as  to  what  he  might 
ave  done  in  a  field,  where  the  ereat  prizes 
are  so  few,  cannot  be  profitable.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  as  a  soldier  he  did  his 
duty  bravely;  he  did  it  intelligently:  he 
won  an  enviable  fame,  and  he  retired  ^om 
the  service  without  blot  or  breath  against 
him.  As  a  lawyer,  though  admirably 
equipped  for  the  profession,  ne  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  entered  on  its  practice. 
The  few  efforts  he  made  at  the  bar  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  high  order  of 
talent  which  he  exhibited  on  every  field 
where  he  was  put  to  the  test,  and  if  a  man 
may  be  accepted  as  a  competent  judge  of 
his  own  capacities  and  adaptations,  the 
law  was  the  profession  to  wnich  Garfield 
should  have  devoted  himselt  But  fate  or- 
dained otherwise,  and  his  reputation  in 
history  will  rest  largely  upon  his  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
service  was  exceptionally  long.  He  was 
nine  times  consecutivelv  chosen  to  the 
House,  an  honor  enjoyed  oy  not  more  than 
six  other  Representatives  of  the  more  than 
five  thousand  who  have  been  elected  from 
the  organization  of  the  government  to  this 
hour. 


OBATOB  AND  DEBATES. 

As  a  parliamentary  orator,  as  a  debater 
on  an  issue  squarely  joined,  where  the 
position  had  been  chosen  and  the  ground 
laid  out,  Garfield  must  be  assigned  a  very 
high  rank.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  man 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  public 
life,  he  gave  careful  and  systematic  study 
to  public  questions,  and  he  came  to  evenr 
discussion  in  which  he  took  part  witn 
elaborate  and  complete  preparation.  He 
was  a  steady  and  indefatigable  worker. 
Those  that  imagine  that  talent  or  genius 
can  supply  the  place  or  achieve  the  results 
of  labor  will  nnd  no  encouragement  in 
Garfield's,  life.  In  preliminary  work  he 
was  apt,  rapid  and  skillful.  He  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  readily  ab- 
sorbing ideas  and  facts,  and,  like  Dr.  John- 
son, had  the  art  of  gettins"  from  a  book  all 
that  was  of  value  in  it  by  a  reading  ap- 
parently so  quick  and  cursory  that  it 
seemed  like  a  mere  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents.  He  was  a  pre-eminently  fiiir  and 
candid  man  in  debate,  took  no  petty  ad- 
vantage, stooped  to  no  unworthy  methods, 
avoided  personal  allusions,  rarely  appealed 
to  prejudice,  did  not  seek  to  infiame  pas- 
sion. He  had  a  quicker  eye  for  the  strong 
point  of  his  adversary  than  for  his  weal 

goint,  and  on  his  own  side  he  so  marshaled 
is  weighty  arguments  as  to  make  his 
hearers  forget  any  possible  lack  in  the 
complete  strength  of  nis  position.  He  had 
a  haoit  of  stating  his  opponent's  side  with 
such  amplitude  of  fairness  and  such  liber- 
ality of  concession  that  his  followers  often 
complained  that  he  was  giving  his  cases 
away.  But  never  in  his  prolonged  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  did 
ne  give  his  case  away,  or  fail  in  the  judg- 
ment of  competent  and  impartial  listeners 
to  gain  the  mastery. 

These  characteristics,  which  marked 
Garfield  as  a  great  debater,  did  not,  how- 
ever, make  him  a  great  parliamentary 
leader.  A  parliamentary  leader,  as  that 
term  is  unaerstood  wherever  free  repre- 
sentative government  exbts,  is  necessarily 
and  very  strictly  the  organ  of  his  party. 
An  ardent  American  defined  the  instinctive 
warmth  of  patriotism  when  he  offered  the 
toast,  "  Our  country  always  right,  but 
right  or  wrong,  our  country."  The  par- 
liamentary leader  who  has  a  body  of  fol- 
lowers that  will  do  and  dare  and  die  for 
the  cause,  is  one  who  believes  his  parlj 
always  right,  but  right  or  wrong,  is  for  his 
party,  ^o  more  important  or  exacting 
duty  devolves  upon  him  than  the  selection 
of  tne  field  and  the  time  for  contest.  He 
must  know  not  merely  how  to  strike,  but 
where  to  strike  and  when  to  strike.  He 
often  skillfully  avoids  the  strength  of  his 
opponent's  position  and  scatters  confusion 
in  nis  ranks  by  attacking  an  exposed  point 
when  really  the  righteousness  of  the  causd 
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and  tiie  strength  of  logical  intrenchment 
are  against  him.  He  conquers  often  both 
against  the  right  and  the  heavy  battalions ; 
as  when  young  Chas.  Fox,  in  the  days  of 
his  Toryism,  carried  the  House  of  Commons 
against  justice,  against  its  immemorial 
nghts,  against  his  own  convictions^  if^  in- 
deed, at  that  period  Fox  had  convictions, 
and,  in  the  interest  of  a  corrupt  administra- 
tion, in  obedience  to  a  tyrannical  sovereign, 
drove  Wilkes  from  the  seat  to  which  the 
electors  of  Middlesex  had  chosen  him  and 
installed  Luttrell  in  defiance,  not  merely 
of  law,  but  of  public  decency.  For  an 
achievement  of  that  kind  Garfield  was  dis- 
qualified—  disqualified  by  the  texture  of 
his  mind,  by  the  honesty  of  hid  heart,  by 
his  conscience,  and  by  every  instinct  and 
aspiration  of  his  nature. 

The  three  most  distinguished  parlia- 
mentary leaders  hitherto  developed  m  this 
country  are  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Each  was  a  man 
of  consummate  ability,  of  ^reat  earnest- 
ness, of  intense  personality,  difiering 
widely  each  from  the  others,  and  yet  with 
a  signal  trait  in  common— 4;he  power  to 
command.  In  the  give  and  take  of  daily 
discussion,  in  the  art  of  controlling  and 
consolidating  reluctant  and  refractory  fol- 
lowers ;  in  the  skill  to  overcome  all  forms 
of  opposition,  and  to  meet  with  compe- 
tency and  courage  the  varying  phases  of 
unlooked-for  assault  or  unsuspected  defec- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  rank  with 
these  a  fourth  name  in  all  our  Congres- 
sional history.  But  of  these  Mr.  Clay  was 
the  ffreatest.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  im- 
possible to  find  in  the  parliamentary 
annals  of  the  world  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Clay, 
in  1841,  when  at  sixty-four  years  of  age 
he  took  the  control  of  the  Whig  partjr 
fi^m  the  President  who  had  received  their 
suffrages,  against  the  power  of  Webster  in 
the  Cabinet,  against  the  eloquence  of 
Choate  in  the  Senate,  against  the  Hercu- 
lean efforts  of  Caleb  Cushing  and  Henry 
A.  Wise  in  the  House.  In  unshared  lead- 
ership, in  the  pride  and  plenitude  of 
power  he  hurled  against  John  Tyler  with 
deepest  scorn  the  mass  of  that  conquering 
column  which  had  swept  over  the  land  in 
1840,  and  drove  his  administration  to  seek 
shelter  behind  the  lines  of  his  political 
foes.  Mr.  Douglas  achieved  a  victory 
scarcely  less  wonderful  when,  in  1854, 
against  the  secret  desires  of  a  strong  ad- 
ministration, against  the  wise  counsel  of 
the  older  chiefe,  against  the  conservative 
instincts  and  even  the  moral  sense  of  the 
country,  he  forced  a  reluctant  Congress 
into  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  his  contests 
from  1865  to  1868,  actually  advanced  his 
parliamentary  leadership  until  Congress 
tied  the  hancls  of  the  President  and  gov- 
erned the  country  by  its  own  will,  leaving 


only  perfrmctory  duties  to  bediachai]^ 
by  the  Executive.  With  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  patronage  in  his  hands  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  contest,  aided  by  the  active  lorce 
of  Steward  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  moial 
power  of  Chase  on  the  Bench,  Andrew 
Johnson  could  not  command  the  euppott 
of  one-third  in  either  House  against  the 

garliamentaiy  uprising  of  which  Thaddeis 
tevens  was  the  animating  spirit  and  th» 
unquestioned  leader. 

From  these  three  great  men  Graifield 
differed  radically,  differed  in  the  quality  of 
his  mind,  in  .temperament,  in  uie  form 
and  phase  of  ambition.  He  could  not  do 
what  they  did,  but  he  could  do  what  they 
could  not,  and  in  the  breadth  of  his  Con- 
gressional work  he  left  that  which  will 
longer  exert  a  potential  influence  among 
men,  and  whicn,  measured  by  the  severe 
test  of  posthumous  criticism,  will  secure  a 
more  enduring  and  more  enviable  fame. 

OABFIELD'S    IXDTJ8TRY. 

Those  un&miliar  with  Garfield's  indm- 
try  and  ignorant  of  the  details  of  his  work 
may,  in  some  degree,  measure  them  by  the 
annals  of  Congress.  No  one  of  the  gen- 
eration of  public  men  to  which  he  be- 
longed has  contributed  so  much  that  will 
be  valuable  for  future  reference.  His 
speeches  are  numerous,  many  of  them 
brilliant,  sJl  of  them  well  studied,  care- 
fully phrased  and  exhaustive  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  Collected  from 
the  scattered  pages  of  ninety  royal  octavo 
volumes  of  Congressional  Beoord  they 
would  present  an  invaluable  compendium 
of  the  political  history  of  the  most  impor- 
tant era  through  which  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  ever  passed.  When  the  nis- 
tor^  of  this  perioa  shall  be  impartially 
written,  when  war  legislation,  measures  of 
reconstruction,  protection  of  human  ri|:hts, 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  mainte- 
nance of  public  credit,  steps  toward  specie 
resumption,  true  theories  of  revenue  may 
be  reviewed,  unsuitounded  by  prejudice 
and  disconnected  from  partisamsm,  the 
speeches  of  Garfield  will  be  estimated  at 
their  true  value,  and  will  be  found  to  com- 
prise a  vast  magazine  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment, of  clear  analysis  and  sound  conclu- 
sion. Indeed,  if  no  other  authority  were 
accessible,  his  speeches  ip  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  December  1863,  to 
June,  1880,  would  give  a  well  connected 
history  and  complete  defence  of  the  im- 
portant legislation  of  the  seventeen  event- 
ful years  tnat  constitute  his  Parliamentary 
life.  Far  bevond  that,  his  speeches  would 
be  found  to  forecast  many  great  measure, 
yet  to  be  completed — ^measures  which  he 
knew  were  beyond  the  public  opinion  of 
the  hour,  but  which  he  confidently  be- 
lieved   would   secure   popular   approval 
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within  the  period  of  his  own  lifetime,  and 
by  the  aid  of  his  own  efforts. 

Differing,  as  Qarfield  does,  from  the 
brilliant  parliamentary  leaders,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  his  counterpart  anywhere  in 
the  record  of  American  public  life.  He 
perhaps  more  nearly  resembles  Mr.  Seward 
m  his  supreme  faith  in  the  all-conquering 
power  01  a  principle.  He  had  the  love  of 
learning,  and  the  patient  industry  of  in- 
vestigation, to  which  John  Quincy  Adams 
owes  nis  prominence  and  his  Presidency. 
He  had  some  of  those  ponderous  elements 
of  mind  which  distinguished  Mr.  Webster, 
and  which  indeed,  in  all  our  public  life, 
have  left  the  great  Massachusetts  Senator 
without  an  intellectual  peer. 

In  English  parliamentary  history,  as  in 
our  own,  the  leieuiers  in  the  House  or  Ck>m- 
mons  present  points  of  essential  difference 
from  Garfield.  But  some  of  his  methods 
recall  the  best  features  in  the  strong,  inde- 
pendent course  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
striking  resemblances  are  discernible  in 
that  most  promising  of  modern  conserva- 
tives, who  died  too  early  for  his  country 
and  his  fame,  the  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
fie  had  all  of  Burke's  love  for  the  sublime 
and  t^e  beautifiil,  with,  possibly,  some- 
tiling  of  his  superabundance,  and  in  his 
&ith  and  his  magnanimity,  in  his  power  of 
statement,  in  his  subtle  analgia,  in  his 
faultless  logic,  in  his  love  of  literature,  in 
bis  wealth  and  world  of  illustration,  one  is 
reminded  of  that  great  English  statesman 
of  to-day,  who,  confronted  with  obstacles 
that  would  daunt  any  but  the  dauntless, 
reviled  by  those  whom  he  would  relieve  as 
bitterly  as  by  those  whose  supposed  rights 
he  is  forced  to  invade,  still  labors  with  se- 
rene courage  for  the  amelioration  of  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  honor  of  the  English 
name, 

NOMINATION  TO  THB   PBESIDENOY. 

Garfield's  nomination  to  the  Presidency, 
while  not  predicted  or  anticipated,  was  not 
a  surprise  to  the  country.'  His  prominence 
in  Congress,  his  solid  qualities,  his  wide 
reputation,  strengthened  by  his  tnen  recent 
election  as  Senator  from  Ohio,  kept  him  in 
the  public  eve  as  a  man  occupying  the  very 
highest  rank  among  those  entitled  to  be 
called  statesmen.  It  was  not  mere  chance 
that  brought  him  this  high  honor.  **  We 
must,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  reckon  success 
a  constitutional  trait.  If  Eric  is  in  robust 
health,  and  has  slept  well  and  is  at  the  top 
of  his  condition,  and  thirty  years  old  at  his 
departure  from  Greenland,  he  will  steer 
west  and  his  ships  will  reach  New  Found- 
land.  But  take  Eric  out  and  put  in  a 
stronger  and  bolder  man  and  the  snips  will 
sail  six  hundred,  one  thousand,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  farther  and  reach  Labrador 
and  New  England.  There  is  no  chance  in 
results.'' 


As  a  candidate,  Garfield  steadily  grew 
in  popular  favor.  He  was  met  with  a 
storm  of  detraction  at  the  very  hour  of  his 
nomination,  and  it  continued  with  increas- 
ing volume  and  momentu^n  until  the  close 
of lufl  victorious  campaign : 

No  might  nor  grettmw  in  mortality 
Can  censure  Vakpe ;  backwoundlng  calumny 
The  whiteit  rirtue  strikee.    What  king  ao  strong 
Can  tie  tiie  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  7 

Under  it  all  he  was  calm,  and  strong^ 
and  confident ;  never  lost  his  self-posses- 
sion, did  no  unwise  act,  spoke  no  hasty  or 
ill-considered  word.  Indeed  nothing  in 
his  whole  life  is  more  remarkable  or  more 
creditable  than  his  bearing  through  those 
five  fiiU  months  of  vituperation — ^a  pro- 
longed agonv  of  trial  to  a  sensitive  man,  a 
constant  ana  cruel  draft  upon  the  powers 
of  moral  endurance.  The  great  mass  of 
these  uniust  imputations  passed  unnoticed, 
and,  witn  the  general  debris  of  the  cam- 
paign, fell  into  oblivion.  But  in  a  few 
instances  the  iron  entered  his  soul  and  he 
died  with  the  injury  unforgotten  if  not  un- 
forgiven. 

One  aspect  of  Garfield's  candidacy  was 
unprecedented.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  partisan  contests  in  this  country 
had  a  successful  Presidential  candidate 
spoken  freely  on  passing  events  and  cur- 
rent issues.  To  attempt  anything  of  the 
kind  seemed  novel,  rash,  and  even  desper- 
ate. The  older  class  of  voters  recalled  tiie 
unfortunate  Alabama  letter,  in  which  Mr. 
Cla^  was  supposed  to  have  signed  his 
political  death-warrant.  They  remembered 
also  the  bot-tempered  effusion  by  which 
General  Scott  lost  a  lar^e  share  of  hia 
popularity  before  his  nomination,  and  the 
unfortunate  speeches  which  rapidly  con- 
sumed the  remainder.  The  younger  voters 
had  seen  Mr.  Greelev  in  a  series  of  vigor- 
ous and  original  addresses,  preparing  the 
pathway  for  his  own  defeat.  Unmindful 
of  these  warnings,  unheeding  the  advice  of 
friends,  Garfield  spoke  to  large  crowds  aa 
he  journeyed  to  and  from  New  York  in 
August,  to  a  great  multitude  in  that  city, 
to  delegations  and  deputations  of  every 
kind  that  called  at  Mentor  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  With  innumerable 
critics,  watchful  and  eager  to  catch  a 
phrase  that  might  be  turned  into  odium 
or  ridicule,  or  a  sentence  that  might  be 
distorted  to  his  own  or  his  party's  injury, 
G^arfield  did  not  trip  or  halt  in  any  one  of 
his  seventy  speeches.  This  seems  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  did  not  write  what  he  said,  and 
yet  spoke  with  such  logical  consecutive- 
ness  of  thought  and  such  admirable  preci- 
sion of  phrase  as  to  defy  the  accident  of 
I  misref>ort  and  the  malignity  of  miarepre- 
sentation. 
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AS  PRESIDENT. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  Presidential  life 
Qarfield's  experience  did  not  yield  liim 
pleasure  or  satisfaction.  The  duties  that 
engross  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's time  were  distasteful  to  him,  and 
were  unfavorably  contrasted  with  his  leg- 
islative work,  "  I  have  been  dealing  iQl 
th^ie  years  with  ideas,"  he  impatiently  ex- 
claimed one  day,  **  and  here  1  am  dealing 
only  with  persons.  I  have  been  heretofore 
treating  of  the  iiindamental  principles  of 

government,  and  here  I  am  considering  all 
ajr  whether  A  or  B  shall  be  appointed  to 
this  or  that  office.*'  He  was  earnestly 
seeking  some  practical  way  of  correcting 
the  evfls  arising  from  the  distribution  of 
overgrown  and  unwieldy  patronage — evils 
always  appreciated  andoften  discussed  by 
him,  but  whose  magnitude  had  been  more 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  since  his 
accession  to  the  Presidency.  Had  he  lived, 
a  comprehensive  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  appointment  and  in  the  tenure  of  o£&ce 
woula  have  been  proposed  by  him,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Congress  no  doubt  per- 
fected. 

But,  while  many  of  the  Executive  duties 
were  not  grateful  to  him,  he  was  assiduous 
and  conscientious  in  their  discharge.  From 
the  very  outset  he  exhibited  administrative 
talent  of  a  high  order.  He  grasped  the 
helm  of  office  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  constantly  sur- 
prised many  who  were  most  intimately  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  government,  and 
especially  those  who  had  feared  that  he 
might  be  lacking  in  the  executive  faculty. 
His  disposition  of  business  was  orderly  and 
rapid.  His  power  of  analysis,  and  his 
skill  in  classincation,  enabled  him  to  des- 
patch a  vast  mass  of  detail  with  singular 
promptness  and  ease.  His  Cabinet  meet- 
ings were  admirably  conducted.  His  clear 
presentation  of  official  subjects,  his  well- 
considered  suggestion  of  topics  on  which 
discussion  was  invited,  his  quick  decision 
whe^  all  had  been  heard,  combined  to 
show  a  thoroughness  of  mental  training  as 
rare  as  his  natural  ability  and  his  facile 
adaptation  to  a  new  and  enlarged  field  of 
labor. 

With  perfect  comprehension  of  all  the 
inheritances  of  the  wa|^  with  a  cool  calcu- 
lation of  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  im- 
pelled always  by  a  generous  enthusiasm, 
Garfield  conceived  that  much  might  be 
done  by  his  administration  towards  restor- 
ing harmony  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  Union.  He  was  anxious  to  go  South 
and  speak  to  the  people.  Aa  early  as 
April  ne  had  ineffectually  endeavored  to 
arrange  for  a  trip  to  Nashville,  whither 
he  had  been  cordially  invited,  and  he  was 
again  disappointed  a  few  weeks  later  to  find 
that  he  could  not  go  to  South  Carolina  to 
attend  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  vic- 


tory of  the  Cowpens.  But  for  the  antnoiR 
he  definitely  counted  on  being  present  aft 
three  memorable  assemblies  in  tne  South, 
the  celebration  at  Yorktown,  the  opening 
of  the  Cotton  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  ana 
the  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land at  Chattanooga.  He  was  already 
turning  over  in  his  mind  his  address  for 
each  occasion,  and  the  three  taken  toge- 
ther, he  said  to  a  firiend,  gave  him  tiie 
exact  scope  and  verge  which  he  needed. 
At  Yorktown  he  would  have  before  him 
the  associations  of  a  hundred  years  that 
bound  the  South  and  the  North  in  the 
sacred  memory  of  a  common  danger  and 
a  common  victory.  At  Atlanta  he  would 
present  the  material  interests  and  the  in- 
dustrial development  which  appealed  to 
the  thrift  and  independence  of  every 
household,  and  whicn  should  unite  the 
two  sections  by  the  instinct  of  self-interest 
and  self-defence.  At  Chattanooga  he 
would  rexrive  memories  of  the  war  only  to 
show  that  after  all  its  disaster  and  all  its 
suffering,  the  country  was  stronger  and 
greater,  the  Union  rendered  indissoluble, 
and  the  fiiture,  through  the  agon^  and 
blood  of  one  generation,  made  brighter 
and  better  for  all. 

Garfield's  ambition  for  the  success  of 
his  administration  was  high.  With  strong 
caution  and  conservatism  in  his  nature, 
he  was  in  no  danger  of  attempting  zash 
experiments  or  of  resorting  to  the  empiri- 
cism of  statesmanship.  But  he  believed 
that  renewed  and  closer  attention  should 
be  ^ven  to  questions  affecting  the  mate- 
rial interests  and  commercial  prospects  of 
fifty  millions  of  people.  He  believed  that 
our  continental  relations,  extensive  and 
undeveloped  as  they  are,  involved  respon- 
sibility, and  could  be  cultivated  into  pro- 
fitable friendship  or  be  abandoned  to 
harmful  indifference  or  lasting  enmity. 
He  believed  with  equal  confidence  that  an 
essential  forerunner  to  a  new  era  of  na- 
tional progress  must  be  a  feeling  of  con- 
tentment m  every  section  of  the  Union| 
and  a  generous  belief  that  the  benefits  ana 
burdens  of  government  would  be  common 
to  all.  Himself  a  conspicuous  illustration 
of  what  ability  and  ambition  may  do 
under  republican  institutions,  he  loved 
his  country  with  a  passion  of  patriotic  de- 
votion, and  every  waking  thought  was 
given  to  her  advancement  ^  He  was  an 
American  in  all  his  aspirations,  and  he 
looked  to  the  destiny  ana  influence  of  the 
United  States  with  the  philosophic  com- 
posure of  Jefferson  and  the  demonstrative 
confidence  of  John  Adams. 

THE  POLITICAL  C0NTB0VBR8Y. 

The  political  events  which  disturbed  the 
President's  serenity  for  many  weeks  before 
that  fatal  day  in  July  form  an  important 
chapter  in  his  career,  and,  in  his  own  jndg- 
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meat,  involved  questions  of  principle  and 
of  ri^ht  which  are  vitally  essential  to  the 
constitutional  administration  of  the  Fede- 
ral Qovemment.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  and  now  to  speak  the  language  of 
controversv,  but  the  events  referred  to, 
however  tney  mav  continue  to  be  source 
of  contention  wiui  others,  have  become, 
so  fiur  as  Garfield  is  concerned,  as  much  a 
matter  of  history  as  his  heroism  at  Chicka- 
mauga  or  his  illustrious  service  in  the 
House.  Detail  is  not  needful,  and  personal 
antagonism  shall  not  be  rekindled  by  any 
word  nttered  to-day.  The  motives  of  those 
opposing  him  are  not  to  be  here  adversely 
interpreted  nor  their  course  harshly  charac- 
terized. But  of  the  dead  President  this  is 
to  be  said,  and  said  because  his  own  speech 
is  forever  silenced  and  he  can  be  no  more 
heard  except  through  the  fidelity  and  the 
love  of  surviving  fnends.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  controversy  he 
so  much  deplored,  the  President  was  never 
for  one  moment  actuated  by  any  motive  of 
gain  to  himself  or  of  loss  to  others.  Least 
of  all  men  did  he  harbor  revenge,  rarely 
did  he  even  show  resentment,  and  malice 
was  not  in  his  nature.  He  was  congenially 
employed  only  in  the  exchange  of  good 
offices  and  the  doing  of  kindly  deeds. 

There  was  not  an  hour,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trouble  till  the  fatal  snot 
entered  his  body,  when  the  President  would 
not  gladly,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  har- 
mony, have  retraced  any  step  he  had  taken 
if  such  retracing  had  merely  involved  con- 
sequences personal  to  himself.  The  pride 
of  consistency,  or  any  supposed  sense  of 
humiliation  that  might  result  from  sur- 
rendering his  position,  had  not  a  feather's 
weij^ht  with  him.  No  man  was  ever  less 
subject  to  such  influences  from  within  or 
from  without.  But  after  the  most  anxious 
deliberation  and  the  coolest  survey  of  all 
the  circumstances,  he  solemnly  believed 
that  the  true  prerogatives  of  the  Executive 
were  involvea  in  the  issue  which  had  been 
ndsedy  and  that  he  would  be  unfaithful  to 
his  supreme  obligation  if  he  failed  to  main- 
tain, in  all  their  vigor,  the  constitutional 
rights  and  dignities  of  his  great  office. 
He  believed  this  in  all  the  convictions  of 
conscience  when  in  sound  and  vigorous 
health,  and  he  believed  it  in  his  suffering 
and  prostration  in  the  last  conscious 
thongnt  which  his  wearied  mind  bestowed 
on  the  transit ory^  stru^les  of  life. 

More  than  this  neea  not  be  said.  Less 
than  this  could  not  be  said.  Justice  to  the 
dead,  the  highest  obligation  that  devolves 
upon  the  living,  demands  the  declaration 
that  in  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject, 
actual  or  possible^  the  President  was  con- 
tent in  his  mindj  justified  in  his  conscience, 
immovable  in  his  conclusions. 


oabfield'8  kelioiok. 

The  religious  element  in  Oarfield's  char- 
acter was  deep  and  earnest.  In  his  earl^ 
youth  he  espoused  the  &ith  of  the  Disci- 
ples, a  sect  of  that  great  Baptist  Ck>mmu- 
nion  which  in  different  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments is  so  numerous  and  so  influential 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  tne  broadening  ^ndenc^  of  his  mind 
and  his  active  spirit  of  inquiiy  were  early 
apparent  and  carried  him  beyond  the 
dogmas  of  sect  and  the  restraints  of  asso- 
ciation. In  selecting  a  college  in  which  to 
continue  his  education  he  rejected  Bethany, 
though  presided  over  by  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, the  greatest  preacher  of  his  churcn. 
His  reasons  were  cnaracteristic :  first,  that 
Bethany  leaned  too  heavily  toward  slavery ; 
and,  second,  that  being  himself  a  Disciple 
and  the  son  of  Disciple  parents,  he  had  tit- 
tle acquaintance  with  people  of  other  be- 
liefs, and  he  thought  it  would  make  him 
more  liberal,  quoting  his  own  words,  both 
in  his  religious  and  general  views,  to  go 
into  a  new  circle  and  be  under  new  influ- 
ences. 

The  liberal  tendency  which  he  had  an- 
ticipated as  the  result  of  wider  culture  was 
fully  realized.  He  was  emancipated  from 
mere  sectarian  belief,  and  witn  eager  in- 
terest pushed  his  investigations  in  the  di- 
rection of  modern  pro^essive  thought  He 
followed  with  quicxenmg  step  in  the  paths 
of  exploration  and  speculation  so  fearlessly 
trodden  bv  Darwin,  hy  Huxley,  by  Tyn- 
dall,  and  by  other  living  scientists  of  the 
radical  and  advanced  type.  His  own 
church,  binding  its  disciples  bv  no  formu- 
lated creed,  but  accepting  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  word  of  God,  with  un- 
biased liberalitv  of  private  interpretation, 
favored,  if  it  did  not  stimulate,  the  spirit  of 
investigation.  Its  members  profess  with 
sincerity,  and  profess  onlv,  to  be  of  one 
mind  and  one  ^th  with  tliose  who  imme- 
diately followed  the  Master,  and  who  were 
first  called  Christians  at  Antioch.. 

But  however  hi^h  Gkurfield  reasoned  of 
**  fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  abso- 
lute,'' he  was  never  separated  from  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples  in  his  affections 
and  in  his  associations.  For  him  it  held 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  To  him  it  was 
the  gate  of  Heavenj*  The  world  of  re- 
ligious belief  is  full  of  solecisms  and  con- 
tradictions. A  philosophic  observer  de- 
clares that  men  by  the  thousand  will  die 
in  defence  of  a  creed  whose  doctrines  they 
do  not  comprehend  and  whose  tenets  they 
habitually  violate.  It  is  equally  true  that 
men  by  the  thousand  will  cling  to  church 
organizations  with  instinctive  and  undeny- 
ing  fidelitv  when  their  belief  in  maturer 
y^ears  israoically  difierent  from  that  which 
inspired  them  as  neophytes. 

But  idler  this  range  of  speculation,  and 
this  latitude  of  doubt,  Qarn^ld  came  back 
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always  with  freshness  and  delight  to  the 
simpler  instincts  of  religious  faith,  which, 
earnest  implanted,  longest  survive.  Not 
many  weeks  before  his  assassination,  walk-' 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  with  a 
friend,  and  conversing  on  these  topics  of 
personal  religion,  concerning  which  noble 
natures  have  an  uncou<meraDle  reserve,  he 
said  that  he  found  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  simple  petitions  learned  in  infancy  in- 
finitely restful  to  him,  not  merely  in  their 
stated  repetition,  but  in  their  casual  and 
fre(][uent  recall  as  he  went  about  the  daily 
duties  of  life.  Certain  texts  of  scripture 
had  a  very  strong  hold  on  his  memory  and 
his  heart  He  heard,  while  in  Edinburgh 
some  years  ago,  an  eminent  Scotch  preacn- 
er  who  prefaced  his  seAnon  with  reading 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  which  book  had  been  the  subject 
of  careful  study  with  Garfield  during  his 
religious  life.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  elocution  of  the  preacner  and  de- 
clared that  it  had  imparted  a  new  and 
deeper  meaning  to  the  majestic  utterances 
of  oaint  Paul.  He  referred  often  in  after 
yean  to  that  memorable  service,  and  dwelt 
with  exaltation  of  feeling  upon  the  radiant 
promise  and  the  assured  hope  with  which 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  '*  per- 
suaded that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers  nor  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shsll  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Gk>d, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'' 

The  crowning  characteristic  of  General 
Garfield's  religious  opinions,  as^  indeed,  of 
all  his  opinions,  was  nis  liberality.  In  all 
things  he  had  charity.  Tolerance  was  of 
his  nature.  He  respected  in  others  the 
q^ualities  which  he  possessed  himself— 
Binceritjr  of  conviction  and  frankness  of 
expression.  With  him  the  inquiry  was  not 
BO  much  what  a  man  believes,  but  does  he 
believe  it  ?  The  lines  of  his  friendship  and 
his  confidence  encircled  men  of  every  creed, 
and  men  of  no  creed,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  on  his  ever  lengthening  list  of  friends, 
were  to  be  found  the  names  of  a  pious 
Catholic  priest  and  of  an  honest-minded 
and  generous-hearted  free-thinker. 

THE  assassin's  BULLET. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  ^d, 
the  President  was  a  contented  and  nappy 
man — not  in  an  ordinary  d^ree,  but  joy- 
fully, almost  boyishly  happy.  On  his  way 
to  tne  railroad  station  to  which  he  drove 
slowly,  in  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  beau- 
tiful morning,  with  an  unwonted  sense  of 
leisure,  and  a  keen  anticipation  of  pleasure, 
his  talk  was  all  in  the  grateful  and  gratu- 
latory  vein.  He  felt  that  after  four  months 
of  trial  his  administration  was  strong  in  its 
grasp  of  afiiedrs,  strong  in  popular  £Etvor 
and  destined  to  grow  stronger ;  that  grave 


difficulties  ooiifit>nting  him  at  his  imn- 
guration  had  been  safely  Daased;  that 
troubles  lav  behind  him  ana  not  before 
him ;  that  he  was  soon  to  meet  tiie  wile 
whom  he  loved,  now  recovering  from  an 
illness  which  had  but  lately  disquieted  and 
at  times  almost  unnerved  him ;  tkuit  he 
was  going  to  his  Alma  Mater  to  renew  the 
most  cherished  associations  of  his  yovuig 
manhood,  and  to  exchanj^e  greetings  wi£ 
those  whose  deepening  interest  had  fol- 
lowed every  step  of  his  upward  proereB 
from  the  day  he  entered  upon  his  coU^e 
course  untu  he  had  attained  the  lofii<^ 
elevation  in  the  gift  of  his  oountrymen. 

Surely,  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from 
the  honors  or  triumphs  of  this  world,  on 
that  quiet  July  morning  James  A.  Gar- 
field may  well  have  been  a  happj^  man. 
No  foreboding  of  evil  haunted  him ;  no 
slightest  premonition  of  danger  clouded  his 
sky.  His  terrible  fate  was  upon  him  in  an 
instant.  One  moment  he  stooa  erect^  strong, 
confident,  in  the  years  stretching  p^useinlrr 
out  before  him.  The  next  he  lay  woundeo, 
bleeding,  helpless,  doomed  to  weary  we^ 
of  torture,  to  silence  and  the  grave. 

Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great 
in  death.    For  no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy 
of  wantonness  and  wickedness  by  the  red 
hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrust  from  the 
full  tide  of  this  world's  interest,  frt>m  its 
hopes,  its  aspirations,  its  victories,  into  the 
visible  presence  of  death — and  he  did  not 
quail.    l^ot  alone  for  one  short  moment  in 
which,  stunned  and  dazed,  he  could  give 
up  life,  hardly  aware  of  its  relinquidiment^ 
but    through    days    of  deadly    languor, 
through  weeks  of  agony,  that  was  not  less 
agony  because  silently  oome,  with  clear 
sight  and  calm  coura^,  he  looked  into  his 
open  grave.     What  olight  and  ruin  met 
his  anguished  eyes,  whose  lips  may  tell — 
what  brilliant,  broken  plans,  what  bafiled, 
high  ambitions,  what  sundering  of  strong, 
warm,  manhood's  friendship,  what  bitter 
rending  of  sweet  household  ties  I    Behind 
him  a  proud,  expectant  nation,  a  great  host 
of  sustaining  friends,  a  cherished  and  happy 
mother,  wearing  the  full,  rich  honors  of 
her  early  toil  and  tears ;  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  whose  whole  life  lay  in  his;  the 
little  boys  not  yet  emei^ed  from  child- 
hood's day  of  frolic ;  the  fair,  youn^  daugh- 
ter; the  sturdy  sons  just  springing  into 
closest  companionship,  claiming  every  day 
and  every  aay  rewaraing  a  father's  love 
and  care ;  and  in  his  heart  the  eager,  re- 

i'oicinff  power  to  meet  all  demand,  fiefore 
lim,  desolation  and  nreat  darkness!  And 
his  soul  was  not  shaken.  His  ooontiy- 
men  were  thrilled  with  instant^  profound, 
and  universal  sympathy.  Masterful  in  his 
mortal  weakness,  he  became  the  centre  of 
a  nation's  love,  enshrined  in  the  prayen 
of  a  world.  But  all  the  love  and  all  Uis 
sympathy  could  not  share  with  him  hii 
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suffering.  He  trod  the  wine-presH  alone. 
With  unfaltering  front  he  faced  death. 
With  unfailing  tenderness  he  took  leave 
of  life.  Above  the  demoniac  hias  of  the 
aasaasin's  bullet  he  heard  the  voice  of  Qod. 
With  simple  resignation  he  bowed  to  the 
Divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  his  early  craving 
lor  the  sea  returned.  The  stately  mansion 
of  power  had  been  to  him  the  wearisome 
hospital  of  pain,  and  he  begged  to  be  tak- 
en nrom  his  prison  walls,  from  its  oppres- 
sive, stifling  air,  from  its  homelessneas  and 
its  hopelessness.  Gentlv,  silently,  the  love 
of  a  great  people  bore  the  pale  sufferer  to 
the  longed-for  healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or 
to  die,  as  Ood  should  will,  within  sight  of 
its  heaving  billows,  within  sound  of  its 
nianifold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered  face 
tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze,  he 
looked  out  wistfully  upon  the  ocean's 
changing  wonders;  on  its  far  sails,  whiten- 
ing in  we  morning  light;  on  its  restless 
waves,  rolling  shorewara  to  break  and  die 
beneath  the  noonday  sun;  on  the  red 
clouds  of  evening,  arching  low  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway 
of  the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his  dying 
eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning  which  only 
the  rapt  and  parting  soul  may  know.  Let 
OS  beheve  that  in  the  silence  of  the  reced- 
ing world  he  heard  the  great  waves  break- 
ing on  a  further  shore  and  felt  already  up- 
on his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eter- 
nal morning. 

jLFTEB  THE  OKATIOK. 

The  eulo^  was  concluded  at  1.50,  hav- 
ing taken  just  an  hour  and  a  half  in  its 
delivery.  As  Mr.  Blaine  gave  utterance 
to  the  last  solemn  words  the  spectators 
broke  into  a  storm  of  applause,  wnich  was 
not  hushed  for  some  momenls.  The  ad- 
dress was  listened  to  with  an  intense  inter- 
est and  in  solemn  silence,  unbroken  by 
aay  sound  except  by  a  sigh  of  relief  (such 


as  arises  from  a  large  audience  when  a 
strong  tension  is  removed  from  their  minds) 
when^he  orator  passed  from  his  allusion 
to  differences  existing  in  the  Republican 
party  last  spring.  Benediction  was  then 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bullock,  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate.  The  Marine  Band  placed 
the  ''  Garfield  Dead  March  "  as  the  invited 
guests  filed  out  of  the  Chamber  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  had  entered  it. 
The  Senate  was  the  last  to  leave,  and  then 
the  House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

jResolved,  The  Senate  concurring,  that 
the  thanks  of  Confiress  are  hereby  pre- 
sented to  the  Hoa.  James  G.  Blaine  for  the 
appropriate  memorial  address  delivered  by 
him  on  the  life  and  services  of  James  A. 
Garfield,  late  President  of  l^e  United 
States,  in  the  Representative  Hall,  before 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  their  invited 
guests,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1882,  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for 
publication. 

Beaolvedf  That  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  resolution  of  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  James 
A.  Ghirfield  be  requested  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Blaine  the  foregoing  resolution,  re- 
ceive his  answer  thereto  and  present  the 
same  to  both  Houses  of  Congrefls.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  McKinley  then  offered  the  following: 

Besolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  decea^dd  Pres- 
iaent  of  the  United  States  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  nnanimousljr  adopt- 
ed, and  in  accordance  therewith  uie 
Speaker  at  1.55  declared  the  House  ad* 
joumed  until  to-morrow. 


OrVIX.  SEEVIOE. 


of  tlM  Bnbocdliiaie    Oiirll 


Sjpe^k  o/  fftm.  Otorge  H.  PmdleUmt  of  (^th,  A»  (he 
SenaUofih€  CWtod  SUOm,  ^WmIov,  Ihembtr  12;  1882. 

On  the  bill  (8. 138)  to  regulate  and  im- 

grove   the   civil  service  of  the  United 
tates. 

Mb.  Pestdlbtok  said: 
Mb.  Pbbsident:  When  I  assented 
yesterday  that  this  bill  should  be  inform- 
ally laid  aside  without  losing  its  place,  I 
had  no  set  speech  to  deliver,  nor  had  I  the 
intention  of  preparing  a  speech  for  to-day. 


I  did  not  intend  to  hold  np  the  bill  here 
as  an  obstruction  to  tjij  business  before 
the  Senate,  or  as  an  aid  in  passing  any 
measure  tnat  might  receive  my  appro** 
bation,  as  my  good  Friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Plumb],  so  politely 
intimated.  The  bill  providing  for  a 
bankrupt  law  was  very  speedily,  and  to 
me  unexpectedly,  disposea  of  yesterday, 
and  this  bill  was  called  up  several  hours 
earlier  than  I  supposed  it  would  be,  and  I 
thought  the  convenience  of  the  Senate  as 
well  as  of  myself  would  be  subserved  if  I 
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had  an  opportunity  to  condense  what  I 
had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  civil 
administration  of  this  government  has  been 
.  so  fiilly  discussed  in  uie'  periodicals  and 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  and  before  the 
people,  that  I  feel  indisposed  to  make  any 
nurther  argument.  This  subject,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  was  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  at  the  &11  elections, 
and  they  have  spoken  in  no  low  or  un- 
certain tone. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  local  questions 
exerted  great  influence  in  many  States 
upon  ti^e  result;  but  it  is  my  conviction, 
founded  on  the  observation  of  an  active 
participation  in  the  canvass  in  Ohio,  that 
dissatisfaction  with  the  nethods  of  aamin- 
istration  adopted  by  the  Bepublican  party 
in  the  past  few  years  was  the  most  import- 
ant single  factor  in  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  was  attained.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
civil  service  of  the  Grovemment  is  wholly 
bad.  I  can  not  honestly  do  so.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  men  who  are  employed  in  it 
are  all  corrupt  or  inefficient  or  unworthy. 
That  would  olo  a  very  great  injustice  to  a 
great  number  of  faithful,  honest,  and  in- 
telligent public  servants.  But  I  do  sa^ 
that  the  civil  service  is  inefficient;  that  it 
is  expensive;  that  it  is  extravagant;  that 
it  is  in  many  cases  and  in  some  senses  cor- 
rupt; that  it  has  welded  the  whole  body 
of  its  employes  into  a  great  political  ma- 
chine; that  it  has  converted  them  into  an 
army  of  officers  and  men,  veterans  in  po- 
litical warfare,  di3ci|>lined  and  trained, 
whose  salaries,  whose  time,  whose  exertions 
at  least  twice  within  a  very  short  period  in 
the  history  of  our  country  have  robbed  the 
people  of  the  £ur  results  of  Presidential 
elections. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  civil 
service  is  inefficient,  expensive,  and  ex- 
travagant and  that  it  is  in  many  instances 
corrupt  Is  it  necesnary  for  me  to  prove 
facts  which  are  so  patent  that  even  the 
blind  must  see  and-  the  deaf  must  hear? 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  open 
Senate,  it  was  stated  and  proven  that  in 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington 
there  were  8,400  employes,  and  that  of 
this  number  the  employment  of  less  than 
1,600  was  authorized  by  law  and  appro- 
priations made  for  their  payment,  and 
that  more  than  1,700  were  put  on  or  off 
the  rolls  of  the  Department  at  the  will 
•  and  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  paid  not  out  of  appropriations 
made  forttat  purpose  but  out  or  various 
funds  and  balances  of  appropriation  lapsed 
in  the  Treasury  in  one  shapei  or  another, 
which  are  not  by  law  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  these  employes.  I  was 
amazed.  I  had  never  before  heard  that 
luch  a  state  of  affiiirs  existed.     I   did 


not  beUeve  that  it  was  possible  until  my 
honorable  colleague  rose  in  his  plaee  and 
admitted  the  general  truth  of  the  statement 
and  defended  the  syjstem  as  being  neceesuy 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  Tress- 
nrv  Denartment 

Mr.  President,  we  see  in  this  statement 
whence  comes  that  immense  body  of  pub- 
lic officials,  inspectors,  detectives,  deputies, 
examiners,  from  the  Treasory  Departsient 
who  have  for  years  past  been  sent  oTer  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  mana^g  Presi- 
dential  conventions  and  secunng  Presi- 
dential elections  at  the  public  expense. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  made 
before  the  committee  which  reported  this 
bill,  showing  that  in  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington 
where  more  than  nine  hundred  persons 
were  employed,  men  and  women,  fire  hun- 
dred ana  more  of  them  were  entirely  use- 
less, and  were  discharsed  without  m  any 
degree  affecting  the  emcien<^  of  the  bu- 
reau. I  read  nom  tiie  testimony  taken 
before  the  committee.  Every  gentleman 
can  find  it  if  he  has  not  it  already  on  his 
table.  The  statement  to  which  I  refer  I 
read  from  page  121  of  report  of  oommittee 
No.  676: 


The  extravagance  of  the  present  system 
well  shown  in  the  examinatioii  of  the  Bareaa  o'' 
Engraving  and  Printing  bv  a  oommittee  of 
which  I  was  chahrman.  Of  a  force  of  nine 
himdred  and  fifty-eight  penons  five  hundred 
and  thirty  nine,  with  annual  salaries  amount- 
ing to  $390,000,  were  found  to  be  superflaooi 
and  were  discharged.  The  committee  reported 
that  forbears  the  force  in  some  branehes  had 
been  twice  and  even  three  times  as  great  as  the 
work  required.    In  one  division — 

I  beg  Benators  to  listen  to  this — 

In  one  divisicm  a  sort  of  phitfbnn  had  been 
built  underneath  the  iron  roof,  about  seven  ieet 
above  the  ftoor,  to  aoeommodate  the  soiplw 
counters.  It  appeared  that  the  room  was  of 
ample  size  witiiout  this  contrivance  for  all  per- 
sons really  needed.  In  another  division  were 
found  twenty  messengers  doing  work  which  it 
was  found  could  be  done  by  one.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  system  of  patronage 
was  ohidfty  responsible  for  the  extravagance 
and  irregularities  which  had  marked  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bureau,  and  declared  that  it 
had  cost  the  people  millions  of  dollars  in  that 
branch  of  the  service  alone.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  office  had  been  made  to  subserve  the 
purpose  of  an  almshouse  or  asylum. 

In  consequence  of  this  report  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  Printing  bureau  was  reduced 
ftom  $800^000  to  $200,000.  and  out  of  the  first 
year's  savmgs  was  built  the  fine  building  now 
occupied  by  that  bureau. 

And  again,  on  page  126,  this  same  gm- 
Ueman  says: 

My  observation  teaches  me  there  is  more 
pressure  and  importunity  for  these  places— 

That  is,  the  $900  clerkship— 
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and  that  more  time  is  oonramed  by  beads  of 
Ddpaitments,  and  those  baying  the  appointing 
power,  in  listening  to  applications  for  tnat  grade 
uian  for  all  the  other  places  in  the  Departments 
combined;  and  that  when  it  is  discretionary 
with  a  Department  to  appoint  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man the  choice  is  usually  exercised  in  faror  of 
the  woman.  I  know  a  recent  case  In  the  Treas- 
ury Departmant  where  a  vacancy  ooourred 
which  tne  head  of  the  bureau  deemed  it  im- 
portant to  fill  with  a  man.  It  was  a  position 
where  a  man's  services  were  almost  indispen- 
sable ;  but  the  impurtuaity  was  so  great  that  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  a  woman,  although  her 
services  were  not  required.  In  consequence  of 
this  importunity  for  places  for  women  a  prac- 
tice has  grown  up  in  the  Treasury  Department 
of  allowing  the  salaries  of  the  higfher  grades  of 
clerkships  to  lapsd  wh ^n  vaoanoies  occur,  and 
ofdlriding  up  the  amount  among  clerks,  usually 
women,  at  lower  salaries.  In  the  place  of  a 
male  clerk  at  1 1,800  a  year,  for  instance,  three 
women  may  be  employed  at  $600.  Often  the 
serrices  of  a  man  are  require  1  in  its  higher 
ffrade,  whUe  the  women  are  not  needed  at  all ; 
oat  as  the  man  can  not  be  employed  without 
discharging  the  women  he  can  not  be  had.  The 
persons  employed  in  tliis  way  are  said  to  be  "  on 
the  lapse.''  Out  of  this  grew  the  practice 
kn'>wn  in  Departmental  language  as  "antici- 
pating the  lapse." 

In  Hie  endearor  to  satisfy  the  pressure  for  place 
mire  people  are  appointed  on  this  roll  than  the 
salaries  tnen  lapsing  will  warrant,  in  the  hope 
that  enough  more  will  lapse  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  to  provide  fhnds  for  their  pay- 
meat.  But  the  funds  almost  always  run  snort 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  either  the 
"  lapse''  appointees  must  be  dropped  or  clerks 
disetiarged  rrom  the  regular  roll  to  make  place 
for  them.  In  some  instinoes,  in  former  admin- 
istrations, the  employds  on  the  regular  roll  were 
compelled,  under  terror  of  dismissal,  to  a^k  for 
leaves  of  absence,  without  pay,  for  a  sufficient 
tim;  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
apT)ointmeut  of  unnece<»ary  employds  "  on  the 
lapne."  Another  bad  feature  is  that  these 
*'  lapse"  employds  being  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  necessities  of  the  work,  for  short 
periods  and  usually  without  regard  to  their 
qualifications,  are  of  little  service,  while  their 
employment  prevent-i  the  filling  of  vacancies 
on  the  regular  roll  and  demoralises  the  ser^ 
rice. 

Inoneca^  thirtv-flve  mrsons  were  pat  on 
the  "  lapse  fund"  of  the  Treasarer's  offiee  for 
eis^t  days  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  sop 
up  some  money  which  was  in  danger  of  being 
saved  and  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Maxey.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  that  testimony  was 
taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  CItiI 
Service  and  Betrenchment? 

Me.  Pbit dlbto:^,  Yes  sir.  This  testl- 
mon V  was  taken  in  the  month  of  Bfarch,  I 
thinky  of  the  present  year. 

Says  this  gentleman  fttrtber— 

I  have  no  doubt  that  under  a  rigid  application 
of  this  proposed  system  the  work  of  the  Treasuir 
Department  could  be  performed  with  two-thir^ 
the  number  of  clerks  now  employed,  and  that 
is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  saving. 


Mr.  President,  a  Senator  who  is  now 
present  in  the  Chamber  and  who  will  rec- 
ognize the  statement  when  I  make  it. 
though  I  shall  not  indicate  his  name,  tola 
me  that  the  Secretary  of  one  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  €k)yernment  said  to  him,  per- 
haps to  the  Commitcee  on  Appropriations, 
at  the  last  session,  that  there  were  seventeen 
clerks  in  his  Department  for  whom  he 
could  find  no  employment;  that  he  did 
need  one  competent  clerk  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  if  the  appropriation  were  made  for 
that  one  clerk,  at  the  proper  amount  ac- 
cording to  the  ^dations  of  the  service 
and  the  appropnation  for  the  seventeen 
were  left  out,  he  could,  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  his  Department^  leavei 
those  seventeen  dibrks  off  the  roll ;  but  ii 
the  appropriation  should  be  made  the  per- 
sonal, social,  and  political  pressure  was  so 
great  that  he  woula  be  obliged  to  employ 
and  pay  them,  though  he  could  find  no 
employment    for  them. 

Nee!d  I  prove,  Mr.  President,  that  which 
is  known  to  all  men,  that  a  systematic 
pressure  has  been  brought  upon  the  clerks 
m  the  Departments  of  the  Government 
this  year  to  extort  from  them  a  portion 
of  their  salary  under  a  system  which  the 
President  himself  scouts  as  being  volun- 
tary, and  that  they  are  led  to  believe  and 
fainy  led  to  believe  that  they  have  bought 
and  paid  for  the  offices  which  tbey  hold 
and  tnat  the  good  faith  of  those  who  take 
from  them  a  portion  of  the  salary  is  pledged 
to  their  retention  in  their  positions? 

I  have  said  before  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  this  whole  system  demoralizes 
everybody  who  is  engaged  in  it.  It  de- 
moralizes the  clerks  who  are  appointed. 
That  is  inevitable.  It  demoralizes  those 
who  make  the  appointment.  That  also 
is  inevitable.  And  it  demoralizes  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  by  the  exer^ 
cise  of  their  power  as  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives exert  pressure  upon  the  ap- 
pointing power. 

I  repeat  that  this  system,  permeating 
the  whole  civil  service  of  the  country,  de- 
moralizes everybody  connected  with  it,  the 
clerks,  the  appointing  power,  and  those 
who  by  their  official  position  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  executive  administration  of 
the  Government  have  the  influence  ne- 
cessary to  put  these  clerks  in  office. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  you  expect  pu- 
rity, economy,  efficiency  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  service  of  the  Government  if 
the  report  made  bv  this  committee  to  the 
Senate  has  even  the  semblance  of  truth  ? 
If  the  civil  senrice  of  the  country  is  to  be 
filled  up  with  superfluous  persons,  if  sala- 
ries are  to  be  increased  in  order  that  a.«8ess- 
ments  maj  be  paid,  if  members  of  Con- 
gress havinff  friends  or  partisan  supporters 
are  to  be  able  to  make  places  for  them  in 
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nectation  of  those  who  by  experience  and 
fkithful  study  have  trained  it,  it  will  in 
the  end  correct  the  abuses  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  which  have  been  delineated 
by  no  enemy  of  the  Republican  party  or  of 
the  Administration  in  the  report  which  I 
have  read  to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  has  for  its  foundation  the  simple 
and  single  idea  that  the  oflSices  of  the 
Government  are  trusts  for  the  people; 
that  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  those 
offices  is  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  people ; 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  being  of  one 
office  or  the  paving  of  one  salary  except 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  practicable  degree 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people: 
that  every  superfluous  office-holder  should 
be  cut  off;  that  every  incomDetent  office- 
holder should  be  dismissed ;  tnat  the  em- 
plovment  of  two  where  one  will  suffice  is 
robberv;  that  salaries  so  large  that  they 
can  submit  to  the  extortion,  the  forced  pay- 
ment of  2  or  10  per  cent,  are  excessive  and 
ought  to  be  dimin  ished.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  purely  voluntary  contributions. 

If  it  be  true  that  offices  are  trusts  for  the 
people,  then  it  is  also  true  that  the  offices 
should  be  filled  by  those  who  can  perform 
and  discharge  the  duties  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way.  Fidelity,  capacity,  honesty, 
were  the  tests  established  oy  Mr.  Jefferson 
when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
in  1801.  He  said  then,  and  said  truly, 
that  these  elements  in  the  public  offices  of 
the  Government  were  necessary  to  an 
honest  civil  service,  and  that  an  honest 
civil  service  was  essential  to  the  purity 
and  efficiency  of  administration,  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  republican  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  right  The  expe- 
rience of  eighty  vears  has  shown  it  The 
man  best  fitted  should  be  the  man  placed 
in  office,  especially  if  the  appointment  is 
made  by  the  servants  of  the  people.  It  is 
as  true  as  truth  can  be  that  fidelity,  ca- 

Sacity,  honesty,  are  essential  elements  of 
tness,  and  that  the  man  who  is  most 
capable  and  most  faith  fill  and  most  honest 
is  the  man  who  is  the  most  fit,  and  he 
should  be  appointed  to  office. 

These  are  truths  that  in  their  statement 
will  be  denied  b^  none,  and  yet  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  that  fitness  has  been 
a  vexed  Question  with  every  Administra- 
tion of  tnis  Government  and  with  every 
man  who  has  been  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  execution.  We  know 
what  is  the  result  Pass  examinations 
have  been  tried;  professions  have  been 
triel ;  honest  endeavors  have  been  tried ; 
a  disposition  to  live  faithfully  up  io  these 
requirements  has  been  tried ;  and  yet  we 
know  and  the  experience  of  to-day  shows 
it,  that  they  have  all  made  a  most  lament- 
able failure.    We  do  now  know  that  so 


great  has  b^en  the  increase  ef  the  powen 
of  this  Government  and  the  number  of 
officen  under  it  that  no  President,  no 
Cabinet,  no  heads  of  bureaus,  can  bjr  poo- 
sibiiity  know  the  fitness  of  all  apphcanti 
for  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  QovefB* 
ment  The  result  has  been,  and  under  the 
existing  system  it  most  always  be,  thot 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  and  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibilit?^ 
have  remitted  the  question  of  fitness  tottiev 
own  partisan  friends,  and  those  partiaui 
friends  have  in  their  torn  dedaed  the 

Question  of  fitness  in  favor  of  their  pertnoa 
riends.  The  Administration  has  need  of 
the  support  of  members  of  Congress  in 
carrying  on  i  ts  work.  It  therefore  remits  to 
members  of  Congress  of  its  own  party  the 
questions  of  appointment  to  office  in  the 
various  districts.  These  gentlemen,  in  tiie 
course  of  their  political  life,  naturally  (I  do 
not  find  fault  with  them  for  it)  find  tlieni«> 
selves  under  strain  and  pressure  to  secore 
a  nomination  or  a  renomination  or  election, 
and  the]f  use  the  places  to  reward  those 
whose  firiends  and  families  and  connections 
and  aids  and  deputies  will  serve  their  pur- 
pose. 

I  put  it  to  gentlemen,  particniaiiy 
to  my  firiends  on  wis  side  of  the  Chamber, 
because  you  have  not  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  this  patronage  as  much  as  our. 
friends  on  the  other  side,  whether  or  not 
the  element  of  fitness  enters  largely  into 
the  quebtions  of  appointment  in  your  re* 
spective  districts  and  States.  It  can  not 
be.  The  necessities  of  the  case  prevent  it 
The  pressure  upon  men  who  want  to  be 
elected  prevents  it  The  demands  that 
are  maoe  by  partisan  friends  and  these 
who  have  been  influential  and  potent  in 
securing  personal  triumph  to  gentlemen 
who  may  nappen  to  be  in  such  relation  to 
the  appointing  power  that  they  have  the 
influence  to  secure  appointment  prevent 
it.  The  result  is  as  I  have  stated,  that  in- 
stead of  making  fitness,  capacity,  honesty, 
fidelity  the  only  or  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions fo^  office,  personal  fideli^  and  parti* 
san  activity  alone  control. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  had  occa* 
sion  more  than  ever  before  to  make  aome 
investigation  upon  the  subject,  and  found. 
to  my  surprise  the  extent  to  which  tbet 
demoralization  of  the  service  had  gone.  I 
saw  the  civil  service  debauched  and  de* 
moralized.  I  saw  offices  distribnted  to  in- 
competent and  unworthy  men  as  a  reward 
for  the  lowest  of  dirty  partisan  work.  I 
saw  many  men  employed  to  do  the  waxk 
of  one  man.  I  saw  the  money  of  the  peo* 
pie  shameftilly  wasted  to  keep  np  elecaon* 
eerinff  fhnds  by  political  assessments  on 
salaries.  I  saw  the  whole  body  of  the  nnb* 
lie  officers  paid  bjr  the  people  omniaea  In* 
to  a  compact,  disciplined  corps  of  election- 
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eeran  obeying  a  master  as  if  they  were 
eating  the  bjnead  of  hiB  dependence  and 
rendering  him  personal  service.  I  saw 
these  evils  were  fostered,  encouraged, 
stimulated  very  largely  by  Senators  and 
Representatives.  They  had  their  friends 
who  lent  them  a  helping  hand ;  and  re- 

rless  of  the  fitness  of  these  friends,  of 
necessity  of  their  employment,  they 
insisted  on  the  appointment  and  had  the 
power,  which  on  consideration,  was  found 
sufficient  to  secure  it. 

I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  tiiat 
the  existing  system  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  call  the  *' spoils  system," 
must  be  killed  or  it  will  kill  the  Republic. 
I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
free  institutions  in  the  country  upon  any 
basis  of  that  sort. '  I  am  no  prophet  of 
evil,  I  am  not  a  nessimist  in  anv  sense  of 
the  word,  but  I  do  believe  tnat  if  the 
present  system  goes  on  until  50,000,000 
people  shall  have  grown  into  100,000,000, 
and  140,000  officers  shall  have  grown  into 
300,000,  with  their  compensation  in  pro- 
portion, and  all  shall  depend  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  one  party  or  the  other  to  the 
Presidencv  and  to  the  executive  functions, 
the  Presidency  of  the  country,  if  it  shall 
last  in  name  so  long,  will  be  put  up  for 
•ale  to  the  highest  biddder,  even  as  in 
Rome  the  imperial  crown  was  put  to  those 
who  could  raise  the  largest  fund. 

I  beg  gentlemen  to  believe  that  whkt- 
ever  I  may  have  said  as  to  the  relations  of 
parties  I  do  not  approach  the  question 
of  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  in  anv 
mere  partisan  spirit.  It  was  because  1 
thought  I  saw  this  danger,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  imminent,  because  I  be- 
lieved then  as  I  do  now  that  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  republicanism  and  will  end  in  the 
downfall  of  republican  government,  that  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  devote  whatever  ability  I 
bad  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  It 
was  that  which  induced  me  a  vear  or  two 
ago  to  introduce  a  bill  which  after  the  best 
reflection,  the  best  study,  the  best  assistance 
that  I  could  get  I  did  introduce  in  the 
Senate,  and  which  in  some  degree  modi- 
fied, has  come  back  from  the  Oommittee 
on  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  is  now  pend- 
ing before  this  body. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  merely  to  se- 
cure the  application  of  the  Jeffeirsonian 
tests,  fidelity,  honestv,  capacity.  The 
methods  are  those  whfch  are  known  and 
fiimiliarto  ns  all  in  the  various  avocations 
of  life — competition,  comparison.  Perhaps 
the  bill  is*  imperfect.  If  so,  I  am  sure  I 
express  the  wish  of  every  member  of  the 
committee  that  it  may  be  improved. 
There  is  no  pride  of  opinion,  there  is  no 
determination,  if  suggestions  of  value  are 
made  not  promptly  to  adopt  them.  There 
^  no  disposition  to  do  aught  except  to 
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perfect,  and  in  the  best  possible  way,  this 
Dill,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  improve 
this  great  department  of  our  Grovemment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  I  believe 
the  "spoils  system  "  to  be  a  great  crime, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  fraught  with 
danger,  because  I  believe  that  the  highest 
dnty  of  patriotism  is  to  prevent  the  crime 
and  to  avoid  the  danger,  that  I  advocate 
this  or  a  better  bill  if  it  can  be  found  for 
the  improvement  of  the  civil  service. 

I  shall  say  in  passing  that  I  find  it  no 
objection  to  this  bill  at  all  that  while  I  be- 
lieve it  is  of  great  value  to  the  country  in 
all  its  aspects,  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
bring  disaster  to  the  Democratic  party. 
There  has  been  great  misapprehension  as 
to  the  methods  and  the  scope  of  the  bill. 
I  desire  the  attention  of  the  Senators  while 
I  briefly  state  them,  I  see  I  have  spoken 
a  good  deal  longer  than  I  intended.  The 
bin  simply  applies  to  the  Executive  De- 
partments of  the  Government  here  in 
Washington  and  to  those  offices  through- 
out the  country,  post-offices  and  custom- 
houses, which  emplov  more  than  fifty  per- 
sons. I  am  told,  and  I  am  sure  that  lam 
not  far  out  of  the  way,  if  I  am  not  exactly 
accurate,  that  the  number  of  such  offices 
does  not  exceed  thirty  or  perhaps  thirty- 
five,  and  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  employed  in  them,  together  with  those 
in  the  Departments  here,  will  not  exceed 
10,000. 

1  said  that  this  was  a  tentative  effort ; 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  an  experiment, 
and  it  is  because  it  is  tentative,  because  it 
i)  intended  to  be  an  experiment,  that  the 
committee  thought  it  advisable  in  its  ini- 
tial stages  to  limit  it,  as  they  have  limited 
it,  in  the  bill.  The  bill  does  not  apply  to 
elective  officers,  of  course,  nor  to  officers 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nor 
to  the  military,  nor  to  the  naval,  nor  to  the 
judicial  establishment.  It  applies  simply 
now  to  those  officials  who  are  employed  in 
the  Departments  here  and  in  the  large  offi- 
ces of  tne  Government  elsewhere,  first,  be- 
cause as  an  experiment  it  was  thought  that 
it  gave  scope  enough  to  test  its  value  and 
la&or  enough  to  employ  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  putting  it  in  operation  until  its 
merits  shall  be  fairly  tried  and  it  shall 
commend  itself  either  to  the  approval  or 
condemnation  of  the  American  People. 

There  was  another  reason.  The  heads 
of  offices  and  bureaus,  where  the  number 
of  employes  is  small,  can  themselves  per- 
sonally judge  of  the  fitness  of  persons  who 
are  applicants  for  appointment,  knowing 
as  they  do  more  or  less  in  their  narrow 
communities  their  ant3cedents,  their  hab- 
its^nd  their  modes  of  life. 

The  bill  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
I  tenure  of  office  or  of  removal  from  office. 
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I  see  it  stated  by  those  who  do  not  know 

that  it  provides  for  a  seven  years'  tenure 
of  office.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
bill.  I  see  it  stated  that  it  provides  against 
removals  from  office.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  bill.  Whether  or  not  it 
would  be  advisable  to  fix  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice, whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable 
to  limit  removals  are  questions  about 
which  men  will  differ;  but  the  bill  as  it  is 
and  as  we  invoke  the  judgment  of  the 
8enate  upon  it  contains  no  provisions 
either  as  to  tenure  of  office  or  removals 
from  office.  It  leaves  those  questions  ex- 
actly where  the  law  now  finds  them.  It 
concerns  itself  only  with  admission  to  the 
public  service;  it  concerns  itself  only  with 
discovering  in  certain  proper  ways  ox  in 
certain  ways — gentlemen  may  differ  as  to 
whether  they  are  proper  or  not — the  fitness 
of  the  perHons  who  snail  be  appointed.  It 
takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  head  of  a  Department  or  a 
large  office  personally  to  know  all  the  ap- 
plicant'^.  and  therefore  it  provides  a 
method  by  which,  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
by  death,  by  rebienation,  by  the  unlimited 
power  of  removal,  a  suitable  person  may 
be  designated  to  fill  the  vacancy.  It  says 
in  effect  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  m 
the  civil  service  everybody  who  desires 
entrance  shall  have  the  n^ht  to  apply, 
Everybody,  humble,  poor,  without  patron- 
age, without  influence,  whatever  may  be 
his  condition  in  life,  shall  have  the  right 
to  go  before  the  parties  charged  with  an 
examination  of  his  fitness  and  there  be 
subjected  to  the  testof  open,  regulated,  fair, 
impartial  examination. 

Mr.  Maxey.  If  it  is  agreeable  I  should 
like  to  interrupt  the  Senator  to  aak  a  ques- 
tion upon  that  point.  In  the  plan  sug- 
ffested  for  examination  as  to  fitnecs  is  it  to 
be  a  competitive  examination  by  the  bill? 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  committee  has 
&llen  upon  any  plan  as  to  the  line  of  inqui- 
ry that  should  be  instituted  in  that  exami- 
nation, and  if  so  will  he  indicate  it?  That 
I  think  is  an  important  consideration. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  asked  that  question,  for  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  him 
and  to  the  Senate  that  if  they  will  examine 
the  report  made  by  the  committee,  they 
will  find  that  this  system  is  not  entirely 
new,  but  that  to  a  very  large  extent  in  cer- 
tain offices  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  Boston  it  has  been  put  into  practi- 
cal operation  under  the  heads  of  the  offices 
there,  and  that  they  have  devised,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  commission  originally  ap- 
pointed by  General  Grant,  but  largely 
upon  their  own  motion,  a  system  whidi  I 
suppose  would,  to  some  extent,  be  followed 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Maxey.    What  I  desire  to  know 


is  whether  the  committee,  after  eTamining 
the  various  lines  of  qnestions  asked  in  the 
competitive  examinations,  have  themeelTcs 
fallen  upon  any  plan  which  they  ooold  le- 
commend  to  the  Senate  as  a  proper  plan 
for  examination? 

Mr.  Penplstok.  No;  the  oommifr- 
tee  have  not  carried  their  investigationa 
to  that  point  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  tor  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  charged  with  the  examination 
of  the  general  subject  to  look  into  the 
proper  examinations  as  to  every  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  an^  every  de- 
partment in  that  Department.  For  in- 
stance, for  a  letter-carrier  one  aeries  of 
examinations  might  be  very  proper,  for  an 
assay er  another  system  of  examination,  for 
an  accountant  still  otner  examinations,  for 
a  weigher  and  gauger  still  another.  The 
examinations  must  be  adapted  to  the 
particular  offices  which  it  is  sought  to  fill, 
and  that  can  only  be  by  the  leisurely  and 
competent  investigation  of  gentlemen  who 
are  charged  as  an  official  duty  with  the  de- 
termination of  what  the  needs  of  all  the 
Departments  and  offices  require. 

Mr.  Maxey.  That  may  be  qnite  a 
reasonable  view  of  the  case;  but  some  of 
the  questions  which  I  have  seen  submitted 
I  am  of  the  opinion  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  examination  for  a  mere 
clerkship,  but  would  have  something  to  do 
perhaps  with  an  examination  in  a  colleg* 
or  something  of  that  sort. 
^  Mr.  Pendleton.  The  examinations 
are  to  be  regulated  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular offices  to  be  filled.  I  am  not  the 
advocate  of  any  special  system  of  questions 
which  has  been  devised.  I  am  not  the 
apologist  for  any  error  which  may  have 
been  committed.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  any  of  these  series  of 
questions  which  might  not  admit  of  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Maxey.  I  will  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  suggestion  he  has  himself 
made  is  about  the  oest  that  I  have  heard. 
A  great  many  of  the  questions  which  hare 
been  submitted  I  think  are  nonsensical  to 
be  put  to  an  applicant  for  a  minor  clerk- 
ship. 

if R.  Pendleton.  I  shall  offer  some 
amendments  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
and  in  behalf  of  myself  before  we  reach  a 
vote.  The  details  of  the  bill  are  these: 
The  preamble  expresses  fully  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  bill.  Read  it  ouefhlly.  It 
sets  forth  what  common  justice  demands 
for  the  citizen  and  for  the  Gbvemment 
It  sets  forth  what  the  economy,  efficient, 
and  int^rity  of  the  public  service  demand. 

Whereas  oommon  justicb  BBQuiua 

THAT,  bo  far  as  PRACTICABLE,  ALL  dtl- 
ZEN8  DULY  QUALIFIED  SHALL  BE  ALLOW- 
ED EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES,  ON  GROUNDS 
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OF  PEBaOKAL  F1TNEB8,  FOR  EBCUVOCQ 
APPOINTMBirre,  EMPLOYMBNT,  AND  PBO- 

motion  in  thb  subordinate  civil  ber- 
tigb  of  thb  united  states }  and 
Whereas   justice  to   the   public 

LIKEWISE  REQUIRES  THAT  THE  GOVERN- 
MINT  SHALL  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  CHOICE 
AMONO  THOSE  LIKELY  TO  ANSWER  THE 
BBQUIRBHENTS  OF  THB  PUBLIC  SERVICE: 
AND 

Whereas  justice,  as  well  as  econ- 
omy, IFFICIENCY,  AND  INTEGRITY  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  WILL  BE  PROMOTED  BY 
SUBSTITUTING  OPEN  AND  UNIFORM  COM- 
PITITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  EXAM- 
INATIONS HERETOFORE  HELD  IN  PUR- 
SUANCE OP  THB  STATUTES  OF  1853  AND 

1853. 

Section  1  provides  for  the  ai>poinlmeDt 
by  the  President  of  a  commission  of  five 
persons,  of  different  political  parties,  of 
whom  three  shall  hold  no  official  place, 
and  two  shall  be  experienced  in  the  public 
service. 

The  second  section  is  in  the  following 
words: 

Ssa  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  said  com- 
mission. 

First,  To  devise  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  his  approval  and  promulgatioD,  flrom  time 
to  Ume,  suitable  rules,  and  to  sucnest  appro- 
priate action  for  making  this  act  effective :  and 
when  so  approved  and  promulmted  it  shall  be 
the  duty  or  all  oflSoers  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Departments  and  offices  to  which  any  such 
rules  may  relate  to  aid,  in  all  proper  ways,  in 
earrying  said  rules,  and  any  modifieations  there- 
of, into  effect. 

Second,  And,  among  other  things,  said  rules 
shall  provide  and  declare,  as  nearly  as  the  eon- 
ditions  of  good  admimstration  will  warrant,  as 
follows : 

First,  for  open^  competitive  examinations  for 
testing  the  capacity  of  applicants  for  the  public 
service  now  classified  or  to  be  classified  here- 
under. 

Second,  that  all  the  offices,  places,  and  em- 
ployments so  arranged  or  to  be  arranged  in 
classes  shall  be  filled  by  selections  from  among 
those  graded  highest  as  the  results  of  such  com- 
petitive examinations. 

Third,  that  original  entrance  to  the  public 
fervice  aforesaid  shall  be  at  the  lowest  grade. 

Fourth,  that  there  shall  be  a  period  of  proba* 
tion  before  any  absolute  appointment  or  em- 
ployment aforesaid. 

Fifth,  that  promotions  shall  be  from  the  lower 
grades  to  the  higher  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
oompetition  • 

Sixth,  that  no  person  in  the  public  service  is 
for  that  reason  under  any  obligations  to  con- 
tribute to  any  political  fund,  or  to  render  any 
political  service,  and  that  he  will  not  be  re- 
moved or  otherwise  prejudiced  for  reflising  to 
do  so. 

Seventh,  that  no  person  in  said  service  has 
any  right  to  use  his  official  authority  or  in- 
fiuenoe  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  any 
person  or  body. 

Eighth,  there  shall  be  non-competitive  exam- 
inations in  all  proper  cases  before  the  commis- 


sion, when  competition  may  not  be  found  prae- 
ticaole. 

Ninth,  that  notice  shall  be  given  in  writing 
to  said  commission  of  the  persons  selected  for 
appointment  or  emplojrment  from  among  those 
who  have  been  examined,  of  the  rejection  of 
any  such  persons  after  probation,  and  of  the 
date  thereof,  and  a  record  of  the  same  shall  be 
kept  by  said  commission. 

And  any  necessary  exceptions  from  said  nine 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  rules  shall  be  set 
forth  in  connection  with  such  rules,  and  the 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  stated  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  commission. 

Third.  Said  commission  shall  make  regula- 
tions for,  and  have  control  of,  such  examina- 
tions, and,  through  its  members  or  the  exam- 
iners, it  shall  supervise  and  preserve  the  records 
of  the  same ,  and  said  commiasion  shall  keep 
minutes  of  its  own  proceedings. 

Fourth.  Said  commisision  may  make  investi- 
gations concerning  the  facts,  and  may  report 
upon  all  matters  touching  the  enforcement  and 
effects  of  said  rules  anoT  regulations,  and  con- 
cerning the  action  of  any  examiner  or  board  of 
examiners,  and  its  own  subordinates,  and  those 
in  the  public  service^  in  respect  to  the  execution 
of  this  act. 

Fifth.  Said  commission  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President,  for  transmission  to  Con- 
ffress,  showine  its  own  action,  the  rules  and  refu- 
Xations  and  the  exceptions  thereto  in  force,  tne 
pracitical  effects  thereof,  and  any  suggestions  it 
may  approve  for  the  more  effectual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purooses  of  this  act. 

The  third  anu  fourth  sections  authorize  the 
commission  to  employ  a  chief  examiner,  a  secre- 
tary, and  the  necessary  clerical  force ;  to  desig- 
nate boards  of  examiners,  to  direct  where  exam- 
inations shall  be  held :  ana  requires  that  suitable 
rooms  shall  be  furnished  for  its  accommodation 
in  the  public  buildings  in  Washin^nand  else- 
where. They  require  also  the  chief*examiner 
to  act,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  examining 
boards,  and  to  secure  accuracy,  uniformity,  ana 
justice  in  all  their  proceedings. 

The  fifth  section  defines  the  offenses  which 
are  caloulated  to  defeat  the  just  enforcement  of 
the  act,  and  declares  the  i>enalties. 

The  sixth  section  requires  the  heads  of  the 
different  Departments  to  make  a  more  -perfect 
classification  of  clerks  and  employ^,  both  in 
the  Departments  in  the  various  offices  under 
their  charge,  in  conformity  with  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-third  section  of  the  Revised 
StatutM,  and  to  extend  and  revise  such  classifi- 
cation at  the  request  of  the  President. 

The  seventh  section  is  in  these  words: 

Sec.  7.  After  the  expiration  of  four  months 
from  the  passage  of  this  act  no  officer  or  clerk 
shall  be  appointed,  and  no  person  shall  be  em- 
ploved  to  enter  or  oe  promoted  in  either  of  the 
said  classes  now  existini?,  or  that  may  be  ar- 
ranged hereunder,  punmant  to  said  rules,  until 
he  has  passed  an  examination,  or  is  shown  to  be 
specially  exempted  from  such  examination  in 
cbnformity  herewith. 

But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  take  fW>m  those  honorably  discharged 
finom  the  military  or  naval  service  anv  prefer- 
ence conferred  by  the  seventeen  hundred  and 
fiffy-fonrth  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  nor 
to  take  frpm  the  President  any  authority  not  ^- 
consistent  with  this  act  conferred  by  the  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-third  section  of  said 
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■tatates :  nor  shall  Lny  offlcer  not  in  the  execn- 
tive  branch  of  the  Goyernment|  or  any  person 
merely  employed  as  a  laborer  or  workman,  be 
requiined  to  be  claBsified  hereunder;  nor,  unless 
by  direction  of  the  Senate,  shall  any  person  who 
has  been  nominated  for  oonflrmation  by  the 
Senate  be  required  to  be  classified  or  pass  an 
examination. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  recarriiiff  to  what  I 
have  said  as  to  scope  of  this  oill,  to  the 
officers  who  are '  em  braced  in  it,  to  the 
aToidance  of  the  question  of  removal  and 
tenure,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  machi- 
nery of  the  bill  is  that  the  President  shall 
call  to  his  aid  the  very  best  assistance, 
with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate — for  that  is  a  matter  about  which 
gentlemen  would  differ  and  upon  it  I  have 
no  very  fixed  opinion — that  tne  President 
shall  with  the  concurrence  of  the  best  ad- 
vice which  he  can  obtain,  form  a  plan,  a 
scheme  of  examination  free  for  all,  open  to 
all,  which  shall  secure  the  very  best  talent 
and  the  very  best  capacity  attainable  for  the 
civil  offices  of  the  Government.  The 
method  adopted  in  the  bill  is  by  competitive 
examination.  That  method  has  been  im- 
perfectly tried  throughout  the  country.  I 
nave  here  the  statement  of  the  postmaster 
of  New  York  who  has  given  much  atten- 
tion and  has  had  great  experience  in  this 
matter.  I  have  here  his  statement  that 
the  business  of  his  office  increased  150  per 
cent,  within  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
the  expenses  increased  only  2  per  cent. 

To  be  specifio — 

Says  ilr.  Pearson — 

while  the  increase  in  the  volnme  of  matter  has 
been  from  150  to  300  per  cent,  the  increase  in 
cost  has  only  been  about  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Graves,  whose  testimony  I  read  be- 
fore, has  stated  as  the  result  of  the  efforts 
which  were  made  by  General  Grant  during 
the  period  that  he  was  allowed  any  funds 
for  tne  purpose  of  putting  this  scheme  into 
operation,  that  the  expenses  of  the  De- 
partments here  can  be  reduced  at  least 
one-third. 

I  have  heard  it  baid  that  this  system  of 
examination  proposes  to  present  only  a 
scholastic  test;  that  it  proposes  only  to 

five  advantage  to  those  who  are  college- 
red,  and  have  had  the  advantage  in  early 
life  of  superior  education.  The  committee 
investigated  that  subject  to  some  extent, 
and  I  have  hero  the  result  in  the  city  of 
New  York.    Says  Mr.  Burt : 

Taking  seven  hundred  and  ihlrtjr-one  persons 
examined,  60  per  cent,  of  the  appointees  select* 
ed  from  them  nad  been  educated  simply  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  country ;  33f  per  cent, 
had  received  what  they  call  aoMlemic  or  high- 
school  edueation :  and  6}  per  cent,  a  collegiate 
'  education.  In  all  the  statistics  in  regard  to  com- 
mon ^hool  education  there  is  one  little  weak- 
ness resulting  from  the  fiict  that  we  have  to 


throw  !n  that  dan  men  who  have  had  kanOy 
any  education,  men  who  will  say,  "  I  wmt  i» 
school  until  I  was  11  years  old,''  or  **  I  west  to 
school  in  the  winter."  or  something  of  thai  kind. 
We  have  to  throw  tnem  in  that  cjaas— 

That  is  the  class  who  have  received  a 
common-school  education — 

and  it  rather  reduces  the  average  standing  ia 
that  category.  As  to  the  matter  of  a^  we  have 
very  thoroughly  exploded  that  objection.  Then 
have  been  some  young  men  of  21  and  23  wko 
have  oome  in,  but  the  average  has  been  above 
30,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  it  istfaemenabof« 
30  who  make  the  best  time  on  examination,  who 
show  a  facility  to  ^t  through  work^uickly. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Yet  about  two-thirds  of  the  appointees  had  a 
common-school  education;  had  not  even  mm 
academic  education. 

Thereupon  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee asked:  * 

Ts  it  Arom  that  yon  get  the  value  of  ihe  el^ 
ment  of  experience  and  natural  foree  that  I 
SDokeof? 

*Mr.  BuKT.    Yes, sir;  it  shows  itsdf  then 
apart  from  the  question  of  elaborateeducation. 

Of  course  these  examinations  must  be 
proper ;  of  course  they  must  be  regulated 
upon  common-sense  principles;  of  coarse 
they  must  be  conducted  to  test  the  fitness 
of  the  men  who  are  to  be  appointed  to 
particular  offices.  You  have  testa  ereiy- 
where.  To-oay  the  law  re<]U]res  that  there 
shall  be  a  test  of  examination  in  ^e  vari- 
ous Departments  here  in  Washington. 
They  are  pass  examinations;  they  are 
imperfect;  they  are  insufficient ;  thgr  are 
not  thorough.  Mr.  Graves  himself  says 
that  the  only  examination  in  his  case  was 
that  the  superior  in  the  Department  look- 
ed over  his  shoulder  while  ne  waa  writing 
and  said,  "  I  think  you  will  pass."  That 
was  when  he  entered  the  service  twenty- 
odd  years  ago. 

If  you  have  examinations  wh^  not  have 
competitive  examinations  ?  If  yon  have 
private  pass  examinations,  why  not  have 
open  examinations?  If  examinations  are 
made  in  the  Departments  by  subordinates 
of  the  Departments,  why  not  have  them 
made  by  responsible  examiners  amenable 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  under  a 
svstem  devisea  by  the  best  intalligence 
that  can  be  supplied? 

I  hear  the  system  of  competitiYe  exam- 
ination spoken  of  aa  if  it  were  something 
extraordinary.  Within  the  last  fiAeea 
years  it  has  gotten  to  be  a  custom  that  I 
might  almost  say  is  universal  that  when  a 
member  of  Confess  has  the  right  to  «>- 
point  a  cadet  to  West  Point  or  to  the  Na- 
val Academy  he  asks  his  constituents  to 
compete  for  it  Formerly  it  was  never 
done;  it  waa  looked  on  as  th6  mere 
perquisite  of  a  member  of  Congreaa.     I 
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imointod  a  gentleman  to  West  Point  who 
groanated  at  the  head  of  hia  class,  and 
now  is  the  active  and  rigorous  soirit  of  tlie 
Military  Academy.  I  appointed  him  sim- 
ply upon  my  own  personal  examination 
and  knowleage.  It  woald  not  be  done 
now ;  it  conldnot  be  done  now;  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  against  it.  The  public 
sentiment  of  the  district  that  I  then  repre- 
sented would  not  permit  it ;  but  open  com- 
petitive examinations  are  demanded,  and 
everybody  having  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions of  age  and  health  and  vigor  can 
compete  jTorthe  appointment. 

why  not  apply  that  system  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  of  this  Government  ? 
What  eartnly  reason  can  there  be  why 
when  you  desire  to  appoint  the  best  and 
fittest  man  for  the  place  that  is  vacant  he 
should  not  subject  himself  to  the  compe- 
tition of  other  people  who  desire  to  have 
that  nlace?  Of  course,  as  I  said  before, 
this  ail  goes  upon  the  basis  that  there  shall 
be  reasonable  examinations  and  reasonable 
competition. 

Nor  are  there  any  aristocratical  tenden« 
cies  about  this  svstem,  as  I  have  heard 
suggested;  for  wnile  it  does  not  in  any 
wise  create  an  official  caste  it  does  in 
words  and  in  e&ect,  open  up  the  possibility 
of  the  public  service  to  the  poorest  and  the 
humblest  and  least  influential  in  the 
land. 

Mr.  President  I  desire  to  say  only  one 
word  further.    I  have  spoken  to-day  under 

great  disadvantage,  and  perhaps  I  may 
ave  omitted  things  that  I  shall  desire  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion  to  lay  before 
the  Senate. 

But  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  follow 
out  for  one  moment  the  line  of  thought 
which  I  indicated  when  I  said  that  I  be- 
lieved this  system  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  and  that  to  me  it 
was  no  objection,  that  I  believed  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Democratic 
party.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  here 
that  it  might  be  better  to  la]^  this  matter 
over  until  after  another  election,  and  that 
the  mutations  of  parties  might  fill,  under 
the  old  system,  the  various  Departments 
with  members  of  the  faith  to  which  I  be- 
long. A^e,  Mr.  President,  but  the  next 
Presidential  election  may  not  have  that 
result,  and  it  will  not  have  the  result,  in 
my  honest  conviction,  unless  we  do  two 
^  thines:  First,  respond  to  the  demands 
'  which  the  people  make  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic party  now  in  its  conaition  of  proba- 
tion ;  and,  second,  disarm  that  great  body 
of  officials  who  as  disciplined  armies  go 
forth  to  control  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

I  believe^  and  I  am  only  excused  from 
making  this  remark  because  of  what  I 
have  heard  publicly  and  in  private  con- 


versation upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate — I 
believe  if  we  argue  this  (question  upon  the 
lower  plane  of  mere  partisan  advantage  we 
Democrats  ou^ht  to  support  the  measure. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  abandonment  of 
the  spoils  system  will  retain  in  office  the 
appointees  of  the  Republican  party.  I 
conceal  nothing ;  I  state  it  in  my  place  in 
Senate,  and  before  my  fellow-Senators  who 
are  of  the  other  persuasion,  I  do  not  think 
it  There  is  no  proposition  to  extend  the 
term  of  office  where  it  is  now  fixed,  nor  in 
any  wise  limit  the  constitutional  power  of 
removal  from  office.  The  proposition  is 
simply  and  only  that  where  a  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  the  element  of  ntness 
shall  be  decisive-  Can  any  Democrat  ob- 
ject to  that? 

How  many  Democrats  are  there  in  office 
now  ?  How  many  will  there  ever  be  un- 
der the  spoils  system  ?  The  Republicans 
have  possession  of  the  (Government  for  two 
years  and  more.  How  manv  Democrats 
will  be  put  in  office  during  that  time,  ex- 
cept on  the  merit  svstem  ?  Not  one.  But  if 
this  system  be  fairly  inaugurated  and  ad- 
ministered within  one  year  there  will  be 
fiftv  where  now  there  is  one. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  spoils  system  will  exclude  Demo- 
crats from  office  when  the  day  of  our  vic- 
tory shall  come.  I  do  not  think  it.  On  the 
contrarv,  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  as  our  party  creed  will  hasten 
the  day  of  the  victorv  of  our  party  and  its 
adoption  as  a  law  will  under  any  adminis- 
tration fill  many  offices  with  Democrats. 
I  think  it  will  brine  to  our  aid  ver^  many 
men  not  hitherto  of  our  political  faith  who 
believe  this  reform  a  vital  (juestion  in  our 
politics.  I  think  it  will  disarm  and  dis- 
organize and  neutralize  the  trained  bands 
of  office-holders  who  have  wrested  from  us. 
as  I  have  said,  at  least  two  Presidential 
elections.  And  finally,  repudiating  utter- 
Iv,  as  I  do,  that  the  animating  spirit  of  tiie 
£>emocratic  party  is  the  love  of  spoils,  and 
that  its  cohesive  principle  is  that  of  public 

flunder — repudiating,  I  say,  that  doctrine,  • 
think  the  Democrats  throughout  this 
land — I  know  that  in  my  own  State  they 
can — will  stand  the  test  of  any  examina- 
tion, and  in  a  fair  field  will  not  come  out 
second  best. 

Who  shall  do  them  the  discredit,  who 
shall  do  this  party,  now  numbering  at  least 
half  the  people  of  tnis  country,  the  discredit 
to  say  that  the^  can  not  stand  the  test  of 
merit  for  official  position  and  promotion 
with  any  equal  number  of  men  in  any  par- 
ty of  the  country. 

I  have  detained  the  Senate  much  too 
long,  and  yet  I  must  add  that  the  very 
best  aid  to  any  system  of  reforming  the  ser- 
vice is  in  the  most  rind  application  of  the 
democratic  theory  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
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tation  and  Ooverament;  that  its  powers 
are  all  granted ;  that  the  subjects  on  which 
it  can  act  are  very  limited ;  that  it  should 
refrain  from  enlarging  its  jurisdiction,  or 
even  exercising  admitted  but  unnecessary 
powers ;  that  it  should  scrupulously  avoid 
^'  undue  administration.*'  Add  to  this  the 
election  by  the  people  to  local  Federal 
offices,  and  there  will  be  little  necessity 
and  little  room  for  other  methods. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  feenator  from  Massachusetts  |Mr. 
Hoar]  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Allison]. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  not  in  his  place  at  this  moment, 
but  gave  me  authority  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

The  PREsiDiNa  Officer.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  it  will  be  considered  as 
withdrawn  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  now  move  to 
strike  out  lines  22  and  23  of  section  2,  as 
follows: 

Third.  That  original  entrance  to  the  pablic 
service  aforesaid  shall  be  at  the  grade,  and  ap- 
pointments thereto. 


And  to  insert  in  lien  thereof  '^  appoint- 
ments to  the  public  service  aforesaia ; "  so 
as  to  read: 

Appointments  to  the  public  service  aforesaid 
in  the  Departments  at  n-ashington,  bhall  be  ap- 
portioned, as  nearly  as  jMraoticable,  amon^  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  the  Distnct  of 
Columbia,  upon  the  basis  of  population  as  as- 
certained at  the  last  preceding  census. 

This  amendment  has  been  discussed, 
and'I  do  not  care  to  detain  the  Senate  in 
the  further  discussion  of  it.    It  opens  up 
the  public  service  in  all  its  grades  to  com- 
petition, not  only  from  those  within  but 
those  outside  of  the  Departments.    The 
objections  to  the  provision  that  entrance 
shall  be  at  the  lowest  grade,  and  higher 
places  shall  be  filled  bv  promotions  only, 
are  so  strong  that  I  desire  to  perfect  the 
bill  by  striking  out  this  clause  at  this  time. 
At  the  proper  lime  1  shall  move  to  strike 
out  the  clause  in  relation  to  promotion,  if 
it  shall  seem  necessary  to  accomplish  my 
purpose.    I  wish  entrance  to  the  public 
service  to  be  open  at  all  grades  to  every 
one  whether  he  may  be  now  in  office  or 
not. 
The  amendment  was  adopted. 


EELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  SENATE  AND 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


Bpeedi  of  Hon.  John  J.  IngalU,  of  Kam»M,  In  thm  8maU 
«/  Om  UniM  8Lde$,  IHiag,  March  26,  18S6. 

The  Senate  havin;::  uuder  consideration 
the  resolutioQS  reported  by  Mr.  Edmunds 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
relative  to  the  refusal  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  furnish  copies  of  certain  pa* 
pers— 

Mr.  In  GALLS  said: 

Mr.  President  :  Contemporaneous  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  fortified  by 
long  usage  and  acquiescence,  undisturbed 
for  more  than  seventy-five  years,  has  to 
my  mind  inoontestably  and  impregnably 
established  two  fundamental  propositions : 
first,  that  uuder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  appoint  in- 
cludes the  power  to  remove,  and  that  both 
these  powers  are  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  subject  only  to  the 
power  of  the  Senate  to  negative  m  cases 
of  appointment ;  and.  second,  that  where 
the  tenure  of  an  office  is  not  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  it  is  held  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Executive. 

I  therefore  take  up  this  argument  where 


the  opposition  leave  it:  I  begin  where  they 
close.  I  concede  all  that  the^  demand  as 
to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive upon  the  subject  of  appointments?  to 
office.  If  it  shall  appear  tnat  the  re{>ort 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judidarv  is  in- 
consistent with  thesie  declarations,  that  the 
report  and  the  resolutions  to  which  we  are 
now  asked  to  ^ve  our  asfrcnt  in  any  manner 
impair  or  infringe  upon,  or  are  in  deroga- 
tion of  these  admitted  high  executive  pre- 
rogatives, then  I  shall  submit  to  condem- 
nation, for  my  signature  is  appended  to 
that  report. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  unravel 
and  disentangle  the  complicated  amo^of 
argument  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  destroy  the  force  and  effect  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
understand  that  the  objections  are  practi- 
cally four : 

First,  that  by  the  action  of  the  miyoriiy 
of  the  Senate  an  attempt  is  made  to  invade 
the  prerogative  of  the  president  byde- 
manaing  his  reasons  for  the  8u.<(pensioDs 
from  office  that  he  has  made.  To  that  I 
interpose  upon  the  threshold  and  in  the 
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vestibule  of  this  ari^ment  an  absolute 
oontradtctioQ  and  denial. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  message  that  he  yoluntarilv,  of  his  own 
UDOtion,  sent  down  to  this  body^  starts  oat 
with  an  absolutely  unfounded  imputation 
upon  the  position  of  the  majority.  He 
says  that  tne  Senate  has  been  from  time  to 
time,  in  various  ways,  through  committees 
of  the  body  and  bypersonal  importunity, 
appealing  to  the  Ezeoutive  to  {^ve  his 
reasons  tor  the  suspension  of  officials  that 
have  been  reported  to  this  body  with  the 
designation  of  others  to  fill  the  places  thus 
to  be  rendered  vacant. 

Sir,  I  deny  it,  and  I  now  challenge  from 
any  supporter  or  adherent  of  the  ^minis- 
tration tne  exhibition  of  a  word,  or  syllable, 
or  justifiable  inference  upon  which  that 
a]lej;ation,  so  often  repeated  with  so  much 
Tanety  of  iteration,  can  be  properly  or 
jnstly  founded. 

The  effort  has  been  ingeniouslv  made  to 
shift  the  issue,  to  darken  council  by  words 
without  wisdom,  and  to  make  it  appear 
that  there  has  been  a  deUberate  purpose 
and  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
interfere  with  the  recognized  prerogatives 
of  the  Executive  bydemaodiuf  his  reasons 
for  suspension ;  and  unless  1  hear  some 
Senator  while  this  debate  is  now  proceed- 
ing and  while  I  invite  the  statement — un- 
less I  hear  something  said  in  support  of 
that  averment,  which  I  deny,  and  which  I 
affirm  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
clouding  this  oobtroversy  in  popular  esti- 
mation, I  shall  assume  that  my  denial  is 
not  to  be  met 

Again,  sir,  it  has  been  alleged  in  debate, 
in  the  public  press,  by  intimation  and  de- 
claration, and  It  has  been  the  basis  of  many 
studied  arguments  in  this  Chamber  that 
there  had  been  demands  by  the  Senate 
nponthe  executive  for  private  papers  in 
the  cases  sent  down  for  consideration.  I 
deny  it.  I  contradict  that  statement  by 
an  appeal  to  the  record ;  and^  before  that 
great  tribunal  by  whom  this  issue  is  to  be 
tried  and  determined,  I  allege  that  that 
averment  is  without  foundation.  There 
has  never  been  in  form  or  in  substance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  expressly  or  remotely, 
an^  demand  made  by  any  committee  of 
this  body  upon  the  Executive  or  upon  the 
head  of  any  Department  for  the  produc- 
tion of  private  papers ;  and  I  shaJl  be  glad 
in  the  iront  of  my  explicit  denial  and  con- 
tradiction if  some  one  of  the  advocates, 
some  one  of  the  champions  of  the  admin- 
istration, will  point  out,  before  this  contro- 
versy is  concluded,  when,  where,  and  how 
there  has  been  any  demand  made  by  the 
Senate  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  upon  any  head  of  a  Department 
for  the  production  of  private  papers. 

That  issue  was  brought  in  here  by  the 
administratiooi     It  is  said  that  a  guilty 


consdence  needs  no  accuser.  We  have 
been  told  of  those  who  '^  fear  in  every  bush 
an  officer."  Sir,  it  was  the  interior  con- 
sciousness of  the  administraUon  out  of 
which  was  evolved  this  phantasy,  this  far- 
cical allegation,  that  there  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  compel  the 
production  of  private  unofficial  papers  and 
communications  in  the  poraession  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  No  Sen- 
ator doubts  that  the  President  occupies  an 
absolutely  independent  position,  and  none 
would  desire  under  any  circumstances  to 
interfere  with  his  admitted  prerogatives. 
^  I  shall  strip  this  controversy  of  its  falla- 
cious incidents.  ^  I  shall  clear  away  the  un- 
demowth  of  misrepi-esentation,  sophistrv, 
ana  false  pretenses,  that  has  hitherto  ob- 
structed the  pathway  of  our  consideration 
of  the  real  issues  that  are  involved  in  this 
contention.  With  my  consent  it  shall  not 
hereafter  be  averred  before  the  popular 
tribunal  that  is  ultimately  to  decide  this 
question  that  there  has  been  an  indefen- 
sible and  insolent  attempt  to  impair  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Another  allegation  has  been  that  while 
this  controversy  has  proceeded  the  Senate 
has  been  inactive,  interposing  partisan  ob- 
jections to  the  transaction  or  executive 
business,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his 
high  trusts  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  yesterday  had  compiled  from 
Uie  records  of  the  executive  office,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  has  been  done 
m  this  particular,  a  statement,  public  under 
our  rules,  which  shows  that  from  the  25th 
of  January,  1886,  to  the  date  of  the  last 
executive  session  there  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  nominations  of  officers  sent  down  by 
the  President.  Never  in  any  single  in- 
stance where  there  has  been  a  vacancy, 
occurring  by  resignation,  expiration  of 
term  or  proper  removal  upon  which  we 
could  properly  act,  has  there  been  an  in- 
stant of  delay.  The  Senate  has  not  in- 
quired whether  the  nominee  was  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  but  has  proceeded 
vigorously,  industriously  and  steadfastlj^  in 
the  performance  of  its  constitutional  duties, 
and  if  there  has  been  inaction  or  non-action 
upon  nominations,  I  shall  show  before  I 
conclude  my  remarks  that  it  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  administration. 

AgtAu,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  action 
of^e  migority  of  the  Senate  is  instigated 
by  the  purpose  of  keeping:  Republicans  in 
office ;  that  we  are  moved  by  partisan  con- 
siderations to  thwart  by  all  means  in  our 
power  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  to 
transfer  the  official  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  party  that  was  placed  in 
power  by  the  votes  of  a^  majority  of  the 
people.  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for 
othen,  but  for  myself  and  for  those  who 
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have  accredited  me  here,  I  cannot  suhmit 
with  patience  to  such  an  intolerable  aocu- 
sation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republicans  of  ICan- 
sas  are  Eepublicans.  They  are  neither 
airaid  to  be  so  classified  nor  ashamed  to  be 
thus  described.  They  do  not  covet  an^ 
qualifying;  or  palliative  epithets.  Their 
attitude  is  neither  apologetic  nor  defensive. 
Thejr  have  an  uncouquerable  pride  in  their 
political  achievements,  in  the  history  they 
nave  made,  in  the  triumphs  they  have  won. 
For  twenty-five  years  they  have  stood  uj^n 
the  skirmish  line,  neither  asking  nor  giving 
quarter.  Thev  are  Republicans  not  pv  in- 
heritance, not  by.  tradition,  not  by  accident, 
but  from  conviction ;  and  they  are  as  stead- 
fast in  defeat  as  in  victory.  They  are  par- 
tisans, intrepid,  undaunted,  uncompromis- 
ing, and  they  can  give  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them. 

They  believe  and  I  believe  that  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  upon  every  vital 
issue  oefore  the  American  people,  seces- 
sion, slavery,  coercion,  the  public  credit, 
honest  elections,  universal  freedom,  and 
the  protection  of  American  labor,  they 
have  always  been  right  and  that  their  op- 
ponents have  always  been  wrong;  and, 
while  they  concede  unreservedly  patriotism 
and  sincerity  to  their  adversaries,  tempo- 
rary repulse  has  not  convinced  them  that 
they  were  in  error.  There  is  neither  de- 
fection nor  dismay  in  their  columns.  They 
are  ready,  they  are  impatient  to  renew  the 
battle.  Animated  by  such  impulses,  it  is 
not  sinj^ular  that  they  should  feel  that  no 
Republican  can  hold  an  appointive  office 
unaer  a  Democratic  administration  without 
either  sacrificing  his  convictions  or  forfi^t- 
ing  his  self-respect. 

Accordingly,  sir,  when  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  a  Democratic  administration 
waa  inaugurated,  those  who  were  in  public 
station  began  with  one  consent  to  make 
excuse  to  retire  to  private  life.  Thejr  did 
not  stand  upon  the  order  of  their  going ; 
they  trampled  upon  each  other  in  a  tumul 
tuous  and  somewhat  indecent  haste  to  get 
out  of  office.  There  was  no  craven  cry  for 
mercy:  no  mercenary  camp-follower  fled 
for  shelter  to  the  bomb-proofs  of  the  tenure- 
of-offioe  act ;  no  sutler  crawled  behind  the 
fragile  breastwoiks  of  civil-service  reform 
for  protection.  They  lost  their  baggage, 
but  they  retained  their  colors,  their  arms, 
their  ammunition,  and  their  camp  equip- 
age, and  marched  off  the  field  with  the 
honors  of  war.  If  at  the  expiration  of 
one  year  a  few  yet  remain  in  office,  rari 
nantes  tn  gurpite  vastOy  it  is  because  the 
victors  have  been  unable  to  agree  among 
themselves  or  been  unable  to  discover 
among  their  own  numbers  competent  and 
qualined  successors. 

Mr.  President,  candor  compels  me  to 
say  that   the  Democracy  of  that   State 


share  the  same  temper  and  siHrit.  From 
1854,  when  the  Territory  was  organiRd, 
down  to  the  29th  of  January,  1861,  when 
the  State  was  admitted,  if  there  was  a 
Repubhcan  holding  any  appointive  offiea 
it  was  an  inadvertence ;  and  if  from  1861 
down  to  1885  there  was  a  Democrat  hcdd- 
ing  an  official  position  requiring  oonfirau^ 
tion  by  the  Senate,  it  was  an  oversight ;  it 
escaped  the  somewhat  vigilant  aoratlfiy  of 
my  colleague  and  mjrself  and  those  who 
preceded  us  here. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  of 
those  who  believe  in  non-partisanship  in 
politics ;  and  I  should  be  recreant  to  the 
nigh  trust  confided  in  me  were  I  to  refrain 
from  declaring  my  conviction  that  politicai 
parties,  energetic,  vigorous,  and  weli-de- 
nned,  are  indispensable  to  the  Buocefls  of 
free  popular  {governments.  Wherever  the 
life  of  States  is  freest  and  most  iirepm- 
sible,  there  partj  spirit  is  most  aetive  and 
aggressive.  It  is  by  the  conflict  and  odU- 
sion  of  political  parties  that  the  latent  and 
richest  powers  of  the  State  are  made  mani- 
feet;  and  those  whom  I  represent  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  dogma  that  it  reflects 
gloiy  upon  a  statesman  to  afiect  indepen* 
dence  of  his  party,  or  that  it  is  an  inoica- 
tion  of  virtue  in  a  ciUxen  to  belong  to  no 
political  organization. 

Political  parties  are  social  gronpa  in  the 
nation,  allied  by  common  purposes  and 
kindred  aspirations  for  the  accomplishment 
of  beneficial  results.  When  parties  perish 
this  Government  will  expire,  for  we  all 
understand  that  in  this  country  the  only 
government  is  the  party  in  power.  Here 
is  no  dynasty,  no  ruling  family,  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment under  other  systems  except  the  party 
that  is  for  the  time  being  intrusted  bV  the 
votes  of  a  minority  of  the  people  with  the 
execution  of  their  will.  •  And,  sir,  when  a, 
miyority  of  the  people  declare  that  there' 
shall  be  a  change  of  administration,  it  is 
necessarily  implied  that  there  shall  be  a 
change  of  those  a(;;encies  through  which 
alone  political  administration  can  be  made 
effectiud.  It  is  useless  to  juggle  and  palter 
about  this  matter.  A  change  of  adminis- 
tration b  a  change  of  policies  and  methods, 
and  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  entitled  to  the 
CO  operation  of  agents  and  ministers  who 
are  m  sympathv  with  his  opinions  and  the 
doctrines  whicn  he  is  chosen  to  enforce 
and  maintain. 

Sir,  unless  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  a  mummy  swathed  in  the 
cerements  of  the  grave,  he  must  have 
powers  commensurate  with  his  duUes.  He 
IS  charired  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  and  unless  he  has  the 
power  to  select  the  agencies  through  whioh 
the  laws  are  administered,  throng  whidi 
the  revenues  are  collected  and  disbiused, 
the  post-offices  conducted»  the  Indians  sap- 
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fioiied  and  controlled,  the  glory  and  honor 
of  the  nation  uiaintainedf  that  duty  im- 
poaed  upon  him  hy  the  Constitution  is  an 
idle  phrase;  it  means  nothing;  it  is  an 
empty  formula.  Ghartfed  with  these  great 
duties,  liable  to  impeachment  if  they  are 
not  properly  performed,  how  can  it  be 
claimed  with  justice  that  there  shall  be  an 
interpolation  of  novel  doctrines  of  reform, 
under  which  while  the  chief  is  still  to  be 
held  responsible,  he  shall  be  deprived  of 
all  the  agencies  and  ministrations  under 
the  Constitution  by  which  they  can  alone 
be  90  administered,  in  sympathy  with  him 
and  the  policy  that  he  represents. 

Therefore,  sir,  I  am  confident  that  when 
it  was  ascertainea  in  November,  1884,  that 
a  change  of  the  political  megority  in  this 
country  had  been  registered,  there  was  a 
general  faith  and  conviction  that  a  change 
of  offiiual  holdings  would  follow.  The 
Demoeratic  party  desired  it ;  the  Repub- 
lican party  expected  it,  and  would  nae 
been  content ;  and  had  it  been  done  the 
people  at  large  would  have  said  with  one 
aooord,  amen.  But  this  generation  has 
witnessed  the  genesis  of  a  new  political 
gospel ;  a  novel  organization  has  appeared 
upon  earth;  a  new  school  of  political 
philosophers  who  announce  that  non- parti- 
sanship is  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  the  Republic  Having  no  avowed 
opinions  upon  the  great  topics  of  the  hour, 
they  feebly  decry  the  corruptions  of  the 
American  system,  and  peevishly  and  irrita- 
bly declare  that  the  Government  is  degene- 
rate and  degraded,  and  that  the  true  pre- 
Bcription  to  elevate,  reform,  and  purify  the 
public  service  is  to  prevent  the  clerks  from 
being  removed  out  of  their  places  in  the 
Departments.  This  brothernood  has  not 
b^n  hitherto  very  largely  re-enforced  from 
the  Democracy.  ^  If  there  has  been  an 
original  civil-service  reformer  who  has  de- 
serted from  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy, 
history  does  not  record  his  name.  It  has 
been  left  to  the  party  to  which  I  belon^^  to 
afford  conspicuous  and  shining  illustrations 
of  that  class  of  political  thinkers  who  are 
never  quite  sure  that  they  are  supporting 
a  party  unless  thejr  are  reviling  the  candi- 
dates and  denouncing  its  platform^  who  are 
not  positive  that  they  are  standing  erect 
unless  they  are  leaning  over  baccward, 
and  whose  idea  of  reforming  the  organiza- 
tion in  which  they  profess  to  be  classified 
is  to  combine  with  its  adversaries  and  vote 
for  candidates  who  openly  spurn  their  pro- 
fessions and  depreciate  the  stock  in  t'-ade 
which  they  denominate  their  principles. 
Standing  on  the  comers  of  the  streets,  en- 
larging the  borders  of  their  phylacteries, 
they  loudlv  advertise  their  perfections, 
thanking  CkkI  that  they  are  not  as  other 
men,  even  these  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats; they  traffic  with  both  to  ascertain 
which  they  can  most  profitably  betray. 


Mr.  Prerident,  the  neuter  gender  is  not 
popular  either  in  nature  or  society.  '  ^  Male 
and  female  created  He  them. '  *  But  there 
is  a  third  sex,  if  that  can  sex  be  called 
which  sex  has  none,  resulting  sometimes 
from  a  cruel  caprice  of  nature,  at  others 
from  accident  or  malevolent  desigUj  pos- 
sessing the  vices  of  both  and  the  virtues 
of  neither ;  effeminate  without  being  mas* 
euline  or  feminine ;  unable  either  to  be^et 
or  to  bear;  possessing  neither  fecundity 
nor  virility ;  endowed  with  the  contempt 
of  men  and  the  derision  of  women,  and 
doomed  to  sterility,  isolation,  and  extinc- 
tion. But  they  have  two  recognized 
functions.  They  sing  falsetto,  and  they 
are  usually  selected  as  the  guardians  of  the 
seraglios  of  Oriental  despots. 

And  thus  to  patss  from  the  illustration 
to  the  fact,  these  political  epioenes,  with* 
out  pride  of  ancestry  or  hope  of  posterity, 
chant  in  shrill  falsetto  their  songs  of  praise 
of  non-partisanship  and  civil-service  re- 
form, and  apparently  have  been  selected 
as^  the  harmless  custodians  of  the  con- 
science of  the  national  Executive. 

Sir,  I  am  not  disponed  to  impugn  the 
good  faith,  the  patriotism,  the  sincerity, 
the  man;^  unusual  traits  and  faculties  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  the  sphinx  of  American  politics.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  a  fatalist ;  that  he  regards 
himself  as  the  child  of  fate — the  man  of 
destiny;  and  that  he  places  devout  and 
implicit  reliance  upoif  the  guiding  influence 
of  his  star.  Certainly,  whether  he  be  a 
very  great  man  or  a  veiy  small  man,  he  is 
a  very  extraordinaiy  man.  His  career  for- 
bids any  other  conclusion. 

The  Democratic  party  was  not  wanting 
when  its  convention  assembled  at  Chicago 
in  many  renowned  and  illustrious  charac- 
ters ;  men  who  had  led  the  foriom  hope  in 
its  darkest  and  most  desperate  days ;  men 
for  whose  character  and  achievements,  for 
whose  fame  and  history,  not  only  that  or- 
ganization but  the  country  had  the  pro- 
roundest  admiration  and  respect.  There 
wasThurman,  and  Bayard,  and  Hendricks, 
and  Tilden,  and  McDonald,  and  others 
perhaps  not  less  worthy  and  hardlv  less 
illustrious,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  that 
great  distinction  might  have  fallen ;  but 
the  man  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-five 
abandoned  a  liberal  and  honored  profession 
to  become  the  sheriff  of  Erie,  without 
known  opinions  and  destitute  of  experience 
or  training  in  public  affairs,  outstripped 
them  all  in  the  race  of  ambition ;  and  when 
but  little  more  than  a  year  ago  he  entered 
this  Chamber  as  the  President  elect  of  the 
United  States,  he  encountered  the  curious 
scrutiny  of  an  audience  to  whom  he  was  a 
stranger  in  feature  as  in  fame ;  a  stranger 
to  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  as  well  as 
to  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  who  had  assembled  to  witness 
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the  gorgeous  pageant  of  his   inaugura- 
tion. 

Sir.  the  career  of  Napoleon  was  sudden, 
starthng,  and  dramatic.  There  have  heen 
many  soldiers  of  fortune  who  have  sprung 
at  one  bound  from  obscurity  to  fame,  but 
no  illustration  of  the  caprices  of  destiny  so 
brilliant  and  bewildering  is  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  the  elevation  of  Grover  Cleveland 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  sixty  millions 

of  people.  ,  i_   i_  J  1 

If  wnen  he  was  inau^rated  he  had  de- 
termined that  the  functions  of  Government 
should  be  exi  rcised  by  officers  selected 
i'rom  his  own  party  the  nation  would  have 
been  content ;  but  he  did  not  so  determine, 
and  herein  and  hereon  is  founded  the  justi- 
fication that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
satisfactorily  use  and  emplov  in  demanding 
that  no  action  shall  be  had  in  connection 
with  these  suspensions  &om  office  until 
there  has  been  satisfactorv  assurances  that 
injustice  has  not  been  done.  ^  If  it  were 
uhderstood  that  these  suspensions  and  re- 
movals were  made  for  political  reasons  the 
country  would  be  content,  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  would  be  content. 
But  what  is  the  attitude?  Ever  since  his 
inauguration  and  for  many  months  before, 
by  many  utterances,  official  and  private,  in 
repeated  declarations  never  challenged, 
Mr.  Cleveland  announced  that  he  would 
not  so  administer  this  Government.  At 
the  very  outset,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
he  denounced  the  doctrine  of  partisan 
changes  in  the  patronage,  and  through  all 
of  his  political  manifestoes  down  to  the 
present  time  he  has  repeated  these  assur- 
ances with  emphatic  and  unchanging  mo- 
notony. 

He  has  declared  that  there  should  be  no 
changes  in  office,  where  the  incumbents 
were  competent  and  qualified,  for  political 
reasons,  but  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  serve  their  terms.  Like  those  who  were 
grinding  at  the  mill,  one  has  been  taken 
and  another  has  been  left.  Some  Repub- 
licans have  been  suspended  and  otners 
have  been  retained.  What  is  the  irresist- 
tible  inference  ?  What  is  the  logic  of  the 
events,  except  that,  in  view  of  what  the 
President  has  declared,  every  man  who  is 
suspended  is  suspended  for  cause,  and  not 
for  political  reasons?  It  is  not  possible  to 
suspect  the  President  of  duplicity  and 
treacherous  deception. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  through 
the  Senate  the  attention  of  the  country, 
which  is  to  judge  of  this  matter,  to  the 
basis  on  which  this  inmiiry  proceeds.  1 
read  from  the  letter  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
dated  Alban^iT,  August  19,  1884.  accepting 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.    He  says : 

The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public 
employtoi  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  fair 


and  honest  work  which  the  money  Uiiit 
paid  should  command.  It  ia  the  duty  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
their  affairs  to  see  that  such  public  aerrice  it 
forthcoming.  The  selection  and  retention  of 
subordinates  in  Government  employment 
should  depend  upon  their  ascertained  flt> 
ness  and  the  value  of  their  work,  and  they 
should  be  neither  expected  nor  allowed  to 
do  questionable  party  service. 

There  is  another  utterance  in  this  doea- 
ment  to  which  I  might  properly  allude 
further  on,  but  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
so  significant  that  I  will  read  it  now.  It 
has  a  singular  fitness  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  we  have  been  discussing. 
Speaking  of  honest  administration,  he 
says, 

I  believe  that  the  public  temper  is  such 
that  the  voters  of  the  land  are  prepared  to 
support  the  parly  which  gives  the  bttt  prom- 
ise of  administering  the  Government  in  the 
honest,  simple,  and  plain  manner  which  is 
consistent  with  iu  character  and  purposes. 

And  now : 

Thfey  have  learned  that  mystery  and  con- 
cealment in  the  management  of  their  alTain 
cover  tricks  and  betrayaL 

Yes,  they  have  learned  that  mystenr  in 
the  administiation  of  the  patronage  of^the 
Government,  by  the  concealment  Irom  the 
people  of  the  documents  and  papers  thai 
bear  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of 
officials  suspended  and  those  that  are  an* 
pointed,  cover  tricks  and  betrayal.  '  I 
thank  thee  for  that  word. '  *  A  ' '  Daniel ' " 
has  '*come  to  judgment'*  No  more  per- 
tinent and  pungent  commentary  upon  the 
facts  of  the  present  situation  could  be  for- 
mulated than  that  which  Grover  Cleveland 
uttered  before  his  foot  was  upon  the  thresh- 
old, that  mj'stery  and  concealment  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  people 
covered  tricks  and  betrayal.  There  are 
tricks  and  somebody  has  been  betrayed. 

Again,  on  the  20th  day  of  December, 
1884,  after  the  election,  some  of  the  con- 
tingent of  Republican  deserters  who  elected 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency,  becoming 
apprehensive  that  there  mieht  be  trouble 
aoout  their  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  formu- 
lated their  un-asiness  in  words  and  ad- 
drised  him  a  letter  calling  his  attention  to 
the  profess  ons  upon  which  he  had  been 
elected  and  demanding  further  guaran^^ 
To  that  letter,  on  the  25th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1884,  Mr.  Cleveland  replied,  and 
from  that  reply  I  select  certain  paragrajpla, 
not  being  willing  to  tax  the  patience  of  the 
Senate  or  waste  my  own  strength  in  read- 
ing what  is  not  strictly  material. 

I  regard  myself  pledged  to  this— 

That  is,  to  this  practical  reform  in  the 
civil  service,  this  refusal  to  turn  out  com- 
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S)tent  and  qoaUfied  offiouds  and  put  in 
emocratfl — 

because  my  oonception  of  true  Democratic 
faith  and  public  duty  reouiree  that  thii  and 
all  other  statutee  should  be  in  good  iaith  and 
without  evasion  enforced,  and  because,  in 
many  utterances  made  prior  to  my  election 
as  President,  approved  by  the  party  to  which 
I  belong  and  which  I  have  no  disposition  to 
disclaim,  I  have  in  effect  promised  the  peo- 
ple that  this  should  be  done. 

Not  Wb  party,  but  the  P^l^«  Repub- 
liean  aa  well  as  Democrats.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  castigate  the  Democratio  party : 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  to  which 
you  refer  that  many  of  our  citizens  fear  that 
the  recent  partv  change  in  the  national  Ex- 
ecutive may  demonstrate  that  the  abuses 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  civil  service 
are  ineradicable.  I  know  that  they  are 
deeply  rooted,  and  that  the  spoiU  system 
has  faieen  supposed  to  be  intimately  related 
to  success  in  the  maintenance  of  party  or- 
ganization, and  [  am  not  sure  that  all  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  this  reform 
will  stand  firmly  among  its  advocates  when 
they  find  it  obstructing  their  way  to  patron- 
age and  place. 

He  goes  on  thus,  and  thb  is  a  most  sig- 
nificant promise  and  pledge : 

There  is  a  class  of  (Government  positions 
which  are  not  within  the  letter  of  the  civil- 
service  statute  but  which  are  so  disconnected 
with  tlie  policy  of  an  administration  that  the 
removal  therefrom  of  present  incumbents, 
in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  made  during 
the  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed 
solely  on  partisan  grounds,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  in  their  places  those  who  are 
IB  political  accord  with  the  appointing 
power — 

And  then  follows  that  celebrated  defini- 
tion which  Ufted  the  lid  from  the  box  of 
Pandora — 

but  many  men  holding  such  positions  have 
forfeited  all  just  claim  to  retention  because 
they  have  used  their  places  for  party  pur- 
poses in  disregard  of  their  dutv  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  because,  instead  of  being  decent 
public  servants,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves offensive  partisans  and  unscrupulous 
manipulators  of  local  party  management. 

The  letter  closes  with  this  somewhat 
frigid  assurance  of  consolation  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

If  I  were  addressing  none  but  party 
friends,  I  should  deem  it  entirely  proper  to 
remind  them — 

That  iSf  party  friends— 

that  though  the  coming  administration  is  to 
be  Democratic— 


Strictly  Democratio — 

a  due  regard  for  the  people's  interest  does 
not  permit  faithful  party  work  to  be  always 
rewarded  by  appointment  to  office,  and  to 
say  to  them  that  while  Democrats  may  ex- 
pect a  proper  consideration,  selections  for 
office  not  embraced  within  the  civil-service 
rules  will  be  based  upon  sufficient  inquiry 
as  to  fitness,  instituted  by  those  charged 
with  that  duty,  rather  than  upon  persistent 
importunity  or  self-solicited  recommenda- 
tions on  behalf  of  candidates  tor  appoint- 
ment. 

^'Here  endeth  the  first  lesson  I"  This 
was  in  the  year  1884.  I  now  come  to  the 
declaration  of  1885.  ^  Just  as  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  which  nominated 
the  [present  governor  of  New  York  for  the 
position  that  he  now  holds,  was  about  to 
assemble  at  Saratoga  on  the  24th,  I  think, 
of  September,  the  President  gave  out  for 
publication  the  letter  of  resignation  of 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  a  civil-service  commis- 
sioner, which  was  dated  July  28, 1885,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  letter  of  his  own  ac- 
cepting that  resignation  which  was  dated 
September  11,  1885.  It  was  alleged  in 
Democratic  newspapers  that  the  President 
held  back  these  letters  in  order  to  give 
publicity  to  his  reply  at  that  time  for  ef- 
fect upon  the  convention,  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  it  had  caused  a  panic  among 
the  Democracy.  His  letter  is  dated,  as  I 
said,  September  11,  1885,  and  I  will  read 
a  few  paragraphs  showing  his  opinion  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  course  that 
they  had  pursued  in  attempting  to  force 
him  off  the  civil-service  reform  platform. 
After  some  rather  glittering  platitudes  in 
regard  to  the  work  aooomplished  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  he  proceeds : 

A  reasonable  toleration  for  old  prejudices, 
a  graceful  recognition  of  every  aid,  a  sen- 
sible utilization  of  every  instrumentality 
that  promises  assistance  and  a  constant  effort 
to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  are  the  means  bv  which 
this  reform  movement  will  in  the  hiture  be 
further  advanced,  the  opposition. 

Now,  this  is  an  epithet  to  which  I  de* 
sire  to  call  particular  attention— 

The  opposition  of  incorrigible  spoilsmen 
rendered  ineffectual  and  the  cause  placed 
upon  a  sure  foundation. 

But  not  content  with  api>l3ang  his  scourge 
to  the  ^'incorrigible  spoilsmen"  of  the 
Democratic  party,  the  President  took  oc- 
casion to  express  his  opinion  in  rather  pic- 
turesque langnu(e  of  another  class  of  poli- 
ticians that  nad  somewhat  afflicted  him, 
and  to  whom  he  was  under  bonds : 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  there 
are  so  many  friends  of  civil-service  reform 
marshaled  on  the  practical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  the  number  is  not  greater  of 
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those  who  profett  friendlinefs  for  the  cause, 
and  yet,  mischievouBly  and  with  supercilious 
self-righteousness,  discredit  every  effort  not 
in  exact  accord  with  their  attenuated  ideas, 
decry  with  carping  criticism  the  labor  of 
those  actually  in  the  field  of  reform,  and 
ignoring  the  conditions  which  bound  and 
qualify  every  struggle  for  a  radical  improve- 
ment m  the  affairs  of  government,  demand 
complete  and  immediate  perfection. 

"  Supercilioiuself-righteotDunieaB,  attenu- 
ated ideas.'and  earpiog  critiasm,"  oan  not 
be  regarded  as  oomplimentaij  phraaes 
when  applied  to  the  apostles  of  tab  new 
evangel  of  political  reformation. 

He  coDtinues — 

I  believe  in  civil-service  reform  and  its 
application  in  the  most  practicable  form  at- 
tainable, among  other  reasons,  because  it 
opens  the  door  for  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike  to  a  participation  in  public  place-hold- 
ins:.  Ana  I  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
all  our  people  will  see  the  advantage  of  a 
reliance  for  such  an  opportunity  upon  merit 
and  fitness,  instead  of  a  dependence  upon 
the  caprice  or  selfish  interest  of  those  who 
impudently — 

To  whom  does  he  refer  7~ 

who  impudently  stand  between  the  people 
and  the  machinery  of  the  Qovemment. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  the 
support  which  has  been  given  to  the  present 
administration  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  and 
advance  this  reform  by  a  party  restored  to 
power  after  an  exclusion  for  many  years 
from  participation  in  the  places  attached  to 
the  public  service,  confronted  with  a  new 
system  precluding  the  redistribution  of  such 
places  in  its  interest,  called  upon  to  surrender 
advantages  which  a  perverted  partisanship 
had  taught  the  American  people  belonged 
to  success,  and  perturbed  wiUi  tne  suspicion, 
always  raised  in  such  an  emergency,  that 
their  rights  in  the  conduct  of  this  reform 
liad  not  been  scnapulously  regarded,  should 
receive  due  acknowledgment  and  should  con- 
firm our  belief  that  there  is  a  sentiment 
among  the  people  better  than  a  desire  to 
hold  office,  and  a  patriotic  impulse  upon 
which  may  safely  rest  the  integrity  of  our 
institutions  and  the  strength  and  perpetuity 
of  our  Government. 

The  first  official  utteranoes  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  upon  the  4th  of  March, 
1885,  renewed  the  assurance  that  had  been 
given.     He  declared : 

The  people  demand  reform  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  and  the  appli- 
cation of  business  principles  to  business  af- 
fairs. Afta  means  to  this  end  civil-service 
reform  should  be  in  good  faith  enforced. 
Our  citizens  have  the  right  to  protection 
from  the  incompetency  of  public  employ^ 
who  hold  their  places  solely  as  the  reward 
of  partisan  service,  and  from  the  corrupting 
influences  of  those  who  promise  and  the 


vicious  who   expect  such  rewards.     And 

those  who  worthily  seek  public  emplovment 
have  the  right  to  insist  that  merit  and  com- 
petency shall  be  recognized  instead  of  party 
subserviency  or  the  surrender  of  honest  poli- 
tical belief. 

How  this  svstem,  thus  inaugurated,  tlus 
amphibious  plan  of  distributing  the  p^xon- 
age  of  the  oountiy  among  his^  own  parti- 
sans and  at  the  same  time  insisting  upon 
the  enforcement  of  civil-service  reform 
doctrines  practically  resulted  finds  its  first 
illustration  in  the  celebrated  circular  of  the 
Postmaster  General  that  was  issued  on  the 
29th  of  April  1885.  I  do  not  propose  to 
defile  my  observations  by  reading  that 
document.  I  allude  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  that  a  more  thoroughly  degraded, 
loathsome,  execrable  and  detestable  utter- 
ance never  was  made  by  an^  public  official 
of  any  political  persuasion  in  any  eoontTy, 
or  in  any  age.  It  was  an  invitation  to  every 
libeller,  every  anonymous  slanderer,  eveiy 
scurrilous  defamer,  to  sluoe  the  fbculent 
sewage  of  communities  through  the  Poet- 
Office  Department,  with  the  assuranoe 
that,  without  any  intimation  or  information 
to  the  person  aspersed,  incumbents  should 
be  removed  and  DemocraUc  partisans  ap- 
pointed. I  offered  a  resolution  on  the  4th 
of  this  month  callin/j  on  the  Postmaster- 
General  for  information  as  to  the  number 
of  removals  of  fourth-^lass  postmasters, 
not  requiring  oonfirmation  by  the  Senate, 
between  the  4th  day  of  March,  1885^  and 
that  date.  It  was  a  simple  proposition. 
It  required  nothing  but  an  inspection  of 
the  official  register  and  a  computation  of 
numbers.  No  names  were  required  and 
no  dates.  There  was  a  simple  question  of 
arithmetic  to  ascertain  the  number  of  re- 
movals of  fourth -class  postmasters  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  the  salary  beingtessthan  $1,000. 
Eighteen  days  elapsed.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  De- 

fartmeot'to  comply  with  that  request,  and 
thereupon  offered  a  sunplemental  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adoptoa  by  the  Senate, 
asking  the  Postmaster-Greneral  to  advise 
us  whether  that  first  resolution  had  been 
received,  and.  if  so,  why  it  was  not  an- 
swered, and  when  a  reply  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

On  the  second  day  following  an  answer 
came  down.  It  does  not  include  the  num- 
ber of  places  that  were  filled  where  there 
had  been  resignations.  It  does  not  include 
the  list  of  those  appointed  where  there  had 
been  vacancies  from  death  or  any  other 
cause;  but  simply  those  who  had  been 
removed  without  cause  and  without  bear- 
ing in  the  space  of  the  first  twelve 
months  of  this  administration  pledged  to 
non-partisanship  and  civil* service  reform. 
The  number  foots  up  8,635.    fiigbtysz 
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hundred  and  thirty-five  removals  of  fonrth- 
cla>«  poBtmaiiten  under  an  adminiBtration 
pledged  by  repeated  utterances  not  to  re- 
move except  ror  cause,  making  an  average, 
counting  three  hundred  and  thirteen  work- 
ing days  in  that  ^ear,  of  twenty-eight  every 
day ;  and,  counting  seven  hours  as  a  day's 
work,  four  removals  every  hour,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  for  eveiy  fiileen  minutes  of 
time  from  the  4th  day  of  March.  1885,  un- 
til the  4th  of  March,  1886.  And  that  is 
civil-service  reform  I  That  is  non-partisan- 
ship in  the  administration  of  this  Oovem- 
meDtl  That  is  exercising  public  office  as 
a  public  trust  I 

Mr.  GocKRELL.  How  many  of  these 
fourth-class  postmasters  are  there? 

Mr.  Inqalls.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CooKBELL.  About  fifty-one  thous- 
and,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Inqalls.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  manv ;  thev  did  the  best  thev  could, 
and  angeb  could  do  more.^  I  see  that  the 
Senator  from  MiaK>uri  is  impatient ;  he  is 
anxious  that  the  axe  should  fall  more 
rapidly. 

The  President  pro  tempore  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kuisas  will  paube  a  moment.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  inform  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  fpilleries  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  forbid  any  expression  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation.  It  will  be  the 
painful  duty  or  the  Chair  to  enforce  that 
rule,  if  it  is  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  Inqalls.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  curb  his  impatience  and  re- 
strain his  impetuottty.  The  Postmaster- 
Ckneral  will  get  through  if  you  only  give 
him  time. 

Mr.  CocKBELL.  He  will  get  through  in 
four  years  at  this  rate. 

Mr.  iNQAUiSi.  One  every  fifteen  min- 
utes! 

Mr.  CooKRELL.  Fifty-one  thousand  is 
the  number  of  fourth-class  postmasters,  I 
believe,  and  only  eight  thousand  in  a  year 
have  been  removed. 

Mr.  Inqalls.  Only  one  every  fifteen 
minutes  I  How  often  do  you  expect  them 
to  be  removed?  He  has  done  tne  best  he 
could.  And  this  does  not  include  the 
number  of  those  who  resiffued ;  this  does 
not  include  any  except  those  who  have 
been  removed.  To  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri rising  in  his  seat,  impatient  at  the 
dilitary  procrastination  of  tne  Post  Office 
Department  in  not  casting  out  m6re  Re- 
publican pofttmasters,  I  say  this  does  not 
include  all  Undoubtedly  many  more  than 
eiirhty-six  hundred  and  thirty-five  have 
fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  Department 
or  have  been  filled  by  partisanH  of  the  party 
in  |K)wer  as  a  reward  for  efficient  and  faith- 
ful party  service  in  consequence  of  the 
retirement  of  thousands  of  patriotic  Re- 
publicans:  and  when  the  Senator  from 


Missouri  attempts  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion hero  that  out  of  fifty-one  thousand 
fourth-class  postmasters  only  eighty-six 
hundred  and  thirty-five  have  been  changed 
during  this  past  year  he  is  entirely  outside 
the  record.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
is  but  a  single  Department  How  many 
have  gone  out  of  the  State  department, 
how  many  have  gone  out  of  the  Interior 
department,  how  many  out  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  departments,  and  out  of  that 
illuminated  Department  of  Justice,  and 
out  of  the  Treasury,  of  course  is  entirely 
unknown,  and  probably  will  alwavs  remain 
unknown  till  tne  secrets  of  earth  are  re- 
vealed at  the  last  day.  They  are  (^trefully 
concealed ;  there  are  no  lists  furnished  to 
the  press  for  publication.  Therefore  I 
trust  that  the  fi-iends  of  the  administra- 
tion will  be  consoled,  that  the  .complaints 
which  have  been^  so  frequent  hitherto  of 
the  want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  finding  places  for  their 
friends  will  be  tempered  by  the  considera- 
tion that  they  have  done  the  best  they 
could  in  the  time  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  official  utter* 
anoes  is  not  yet  complete.  On  the  first 
day  of  this  session  President  Cleveland 
again  repeated  his  declaration  that  the  civil 
service  was  to  be  divorced  from  partisan- 
ship, and^  he  took  occasion  to  inflict  some 
more  castigation  upon  those  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  force  nim  off  the  oivil-servioe 
platform  which  he  had  declared  he  intended 
to  occupy.    This  was  his  language : 

Lay  siege  to  the  patronage  of  Gk)vem- 
ment,  engrossing  the  time  of  public  officers 
with  their  importunitiee,  spreading  abroad 
the  contagion  of  their  disapnointment,  and 
filling  the  air  with  the  tumult  of  their  dis- 
content 

Rather  florid,  rather  oriental  phrase,  but 
in  its  exactness  mathematical:  a  demon- 
stration in  geometry  could  not  be  more  ex- 
plicit and  satisfactoty  than  that  description 
by  President  Cleveland  of  the  occupation 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  Democratio 
party.    It  will  bear  repetition. 

Lay  iiege  to  the  patronage  of  Govern- 
ment, ennvsiing  the  time  of  public  officen 
with  their  importunities,  spreading  abroad 
the  contagion  of  their  disappointment,  and 
filling  the  air  with  the  tumult  of  their  die- 
content 

A  besieging,  importunate,  contagious, 
tumultuous,  discontented  organization. 

There  is  more  to  the  same  effect  in  this 
document  that  Ishonkllike  to  read,  but 
time  does  not  serve,  nor  is  it  material,  be- 
cause there  are  otner  independent  utter- 
ances to  which  I  must  pass ;  and  I  do  this 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  consistent 
and  persistent  adhesion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  dedarationt 
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with  which  he  started  out  when  he  com- 
menced  to  administer  the  Oovernment 

On  the  30th  day  of  Januai^,  1886,  the 
ordinary  avenues  of  communication  with 
the  puhlic  being  inaccessible,  President 
Cleveland  availed  himself  of  the  ioter- 
yiewer,  and  in  the  Boston  Herald  was 
printed  a  long  letter  detailing  in  Quotations 
a  conversation  with  President  Cleveland. 
**  the  many  points  of  which  will  be  found 
below.  This  was  after  this  controversy,  if 
you  call  it  so,  between  the  President  and 
Senate,  had  begun  to  develop  and  thm 
were  some  indications  of  approaching  mis- 
understanding or  disagreement : 

He  next  spoke  of  his  position  toward  the 
Senate  in  the  matter  of  conflrmatioDS  to 
office.  Pe  said  St  gave  him  some  anxiety, 
for  the  Senate  had  l^n  a  good  while  in  dis- 
closing what  it  meant  to  do.  '*  They  seem"—- 

He  says  plaintively— 

*'  to  distrust  me,"  said  he,  "  If  I  am  to  accent 
what  I  hear  from  others.  But  I  hear  noth- 
ing from  them.  They  have  not  called  upon 
me  for  information  or  for  documents." 

That  complaint  no  bnger  exists. 
"  I  have  tried  "— - 

He  says— 

"  to  deal  honorably  and  favorably  by  them. 
My  purpose  was  announced  at  the  beginning 
of  my  aa  ministration.  I  meant  then  to  adhere 
to  it.  I  have  never  changed  it  I  do  not 
mean  to  change  it  in  the  future.  It  seems 
to  me  unjust  and  ungenerous  in  them  "-« 

That  is,  in  the  Senate — 

*'  unjust  and  ungenerous  in  them  to  suspect 
that  I  do.  If  I  had  not  meant  to  adhere  to 
my  policy  it  would  have  been  foolish  in  me 
to  begin  it.  I  should  have  escaped  much  in 
refusing  to  begin  it.  It  is  not  at  all  pleas- 
ant  for  me  to  disap]>Mnt,  and  I  fear  some- 
times to  offend,  my  party  friends.  Nothing 
but  a  sense  of  duty  nas  brought  me  to  this 
step.  Why  run  aP  this  risk  and  incur  this 
bard  feeling  only  in  the  end  to  retreat?  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  as  impolitic 
a^  it  is  wrong.  No ;  I  have  tried  to  be  true 
to  my  own  pledges  and  the  pledges  of  my 
party.  We  both  promised  to  divoit^  the 
offices  of  the  country  from  being  used  for 
party  service.  I  have  held  to  my  promise, 
a* id  I  mean  to  hold  to  it." 

Then  there  was  an  answer  to  a  question 
propounded  by  the  interviewer,  in  which 
he  defines  his  relation  toward  offensive 
partisanship  in  the  Democratic  party: 

"  I  did  not  propose  to  hold  party  service 
in  the  past  in  the  I>emocratic  ranks  as 
against  a  man.  On  the  contniry,  it  gave 
him  a  strong,  equitable  claim  to  office.  He 
had  been  excluded  for  twenty-four  years  be- 
cause he  was  a  Democrat.  He  should  be  re- 
membered for  the  same  reason  when  a  Demo- 


cratic administration  came  into  power,  pro- 
vided he  was  a  competent  man  lor  the  posi- 
tion to  be  filled.  What  I  undentaod  by 
civil-service  reform,  as  I  am  carrying  it  out, 

is  that  the  office-holders  shall  be  divoroed 
from  politics  while  they  fill  their  positions 
under  this  government.  That  rule  I  have 
meant  to  stand  by."  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
aware  of  any  deviation  from  it  among  his 
appointees.  '*  If  there  has  been  any,"  sud 
he,  **  it  has  not  been  called  to  my  attention." 
I  suggested  that  some  such  charge  had  been 
made  in  New  Toric.  He  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  foundation  for  it,  and 
that  it  was  well  known  there  that  his  wishes 
were  that  the  office-holders  should  attend  to 
the  duties  of  their  positions,  and  interfere 
neither  with  candioatea  nor  election  con- 
tests. 

And  here  comes  in  the  significant  state- 
ment bearing  upon  the  duty  of  Reijnb- 
licans  in  connection  with  these  suspensions 
and  removals  from  office : 

''My  removals  from  office,  such  as  are 
made,"  said  he,  "  are  made  for  cause.  It 
would  be  absurd  fur  me  to  undertake  to  give 
the  country  my  reasons  in  all  cases,  beoKuse 
it  would  be  impracticable.  When  I  have 
removed  a  Republican  for  political  reasons 
or  for  any  other  reasons,  I  would  apply  the 
same  rule  to  my  own  partv.  I  think  the 
Republican  Senators  should  be  just  enoi|gh 
to  pelieve  this  of  me.  They  ought  to  appi«- 
ciate  that  I  am  trying  to  do  my  duty.  Why 
they  should  continue  to  distrust  me  I  do  not 
see.  They  do  not  come  to  me  either  penon- 
ally  or  by  committee  to  get  an  understand- 
ing of  my  attitude,  or  to  obtain  explanations 
on  points  of  action  to  which  they  object 
They  stand  off  and  question  the  sincerity  of 
my  purposes." 

The  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  fourth  class  postmasters  and  the 
six  hundred  and  forty-tnree  suspensions  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  thousanos  of  changes 
in  other  departments  *'  are  made  for  cause,*' 
not  for  political  reasons  merely ;  but  to  give 
those  who  have  been  so  removed  the  op- 
portunity to  explain  or  defend  themselves 
would  be  ^*' absurd  "  and  *'  impracticable." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Later  in  the  winter 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  this 
city  appeared  a  statement  alleged  to  be 
*^ personal**  and  included  in  quotation 
marks,  and  which  it  is  commonly  reported 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  President 

I  cannot  rid  myself-— 

He  said,  af^r  speaking  about  theper- 
9onnd  of  the  Civil  Service  Commifisioi 


I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  this 
civil-service  reform  is  something  intended 
to  do  practical  good  and  not  a  mere  senti- 
ment invented  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
opportunity  to  ventilate  high-eounding  no- 
tions and  fine  phrases. 
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He  alludes  to  the  action  of  the  Civil- 
Servioe  Gommission  about  a  weigher  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  and  says: 

When  the  Civil  Service  Commission  con- 
sulted with  me  aa  to  the  status  of  Mr.  Ster- 
ling and  tbe  true  construction  of  the  rule 
bearing  upon  that  subjecti  I  agreed  with 
them  in  their  second  opinion  that  the  posi- 
tion of  weigher  was  subiect  to  an  examina- 
tion, and  that  it  should  be  filled  by  one  who 
by  mean«  of  a  proper  examination  under  the 
law  proved  himself  competent  and  eligible. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  good  of  the 
service  required  that  the  person  to  be  a[>- 
pointed  should  be  possessed  of  certain  traiu 
and  qualifications  which  no  theoretical  ex- 
aminaiinn  would  develop.  One  having  in 
charge  two  or  three  hundred  men  of  the  class 
with  which  a  weigher  has  to  deal  should  pos- 
sess personal  courage,  energy,  decision  and 
firmness  of  character.  It  is  entirely  certain 
that  the  po&sessionof  Fuch  qualifications  could 
not  in  the  least  be  determined  by  the  result 
of  an  exaihi  nation  organized  for  the  purpr)8e 
of  testing  an  applicant's  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation. 

And  ho  doses: 

No  catise  can  gain  by  injustice  or  by  a 
twisting  of  its  purposes  to  suit  particular 
tastes.  And  when  a  result  is  fairly  reached 
through  the  proper  operation  of"  methods 
adopted  to  further  a  reform,  it  should  be 
accepted — especially  by  the  friends  of  the 
movement.  They  should  not  permit  those 
of  whom  they  require  submission  to  say, 
with  any  semblance  of  truth,  that  they 
themselves  submit  only  when  the  result  ac- 
cords with  their  views. 

This  closes  the  publio  declarations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
views  which  he  entertains  as  to  the  method 
and  plans  and  system  upon  which  the 
public  servioe  is  to  be  conducted  under  his 
administration.  There  are^  some  interest- 
ing details  as  to  the  practical  effects  and 
results  of  the  effort  or  the  administration 
to  purify  the  public  servioe.  which  I  would 
be  glad  if  I  had^ime  to  refer  to,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  will  forbear.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
seems  from  an  inspection  of  the  record  as 
if  the  cry  "'  put  the  rascals  out "  had  been 
changed  in  effect  to  *'  put  the  rascals  in. " 
Of  course  Mr.  President,  no  party  is  ex- 
empt from  accidents,  no  organization  has 
a  monopoly  either  of  good  men  or  of  bad 
men,  and  in  calling  attention  to  the  results 
of  civil-service  reform  as  applied  to  this 
adminbtration,  I  should  be  insincere  if  I 
were  to  assume  that  such  results  had  fol 
lowed  from  any  predetermined  purpose  to 
put  bad  men  into  office. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  cam- 
paign about  the  corruptions,  profligacy, 
misdeeds,  and  maladmmistration  of  Ke- 
publican  officials.  I  can  only  say  that  in 
view  of  what  has  occurred  under  this  ad- 
ministration, if  I  were  inclined  to  be  un- 


charitable I  could  with  entire  propriety 
say  that  while  the  Republican  part^  was 
in  power  it  endeavorea  whenever  it  de- 
tected crime  an;jrwhere  to  punish  it;  but 
one  of  the  practical  results  of  Democratic 
administration  has  been  the  reverse,  and 
that  is  to  place  in  office  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  admitted  and  convicted  felons.  I 
have  before  me  a  selection  from  which  I 
will,  I  believe,  in  support  of  this  view  of 
the  case,  give  a  law  extract,  stating  in 
advance  that  these  compilations  are  made 
from  Democratic  newspapers  which,  of 
course,  is  a  mitigation  of  ^  the  slander, 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  destroy  ita 
credibility. 

Mr. ,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  made 

an  Indian  inspector  in  1885,  had  been  in- 
volved in  notorious  election  frauds  and 
was  condemned  by  the  civil-service  reform 
Independents  of  Maryland  as  a  companion 
of  Higgins,  as  a  ballot-box  bluffer,  and  a 
professional  gambler. 

The  postmaster  at  Siooz  City,  Iowa,  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  ia  Dakota  for  vio- 
lation of  the  pension  laws  The  man  who 
was  removed  to  make  a  plnce  for  this  emi- 
nent civil-service  reformer  had  eight  months 
yet  to  serve,  and  there  was  no  complaint 
against  him  even  to  the  extent  that  he  was 
an  offensive  partisan. 

Mr.  Holmes,  a  postmaster  in  Mississippi, 
had  been  involved  in  notorious  election- 
fiiiud  scandals. 

Mr.  Shannon,  appointed  postmaster  at 
Meriden,  Miss.,  was  the  editor  of  the 
Mercury  newspaper,  which  after  President 
Grant's  death  contained  a  rabid  editorial 
attacking  the  G^nerars  character;  and  he 
had  been  indicted  in  the  United  States 
court  for  '^unlawfully  and  criminally  con- 
spiring with  many  others  for  the  evasion 
of  the  civil-rights  law. '  * 

In  Rhode  Island  a  Democratic  post- 
master was  appointed  who  had  been  in  the 
preceding  three  months  arrested  nine  times 
for  violation  of  the  liquor  law. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  man  was  appointed 
in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  who  openly  con- 
fessed to  writing  a  forged  letter  from  Neal 
Dow  to  be  used  in  influencing  the  German 
vote  in  the  State  of  Ohio  toe  preceding 
year. 

There  have  been  some  strange  things 
done  in  Maine.  I  almost  hesitate  to  quote 
this,  but  if  I  am  wrong  the  Senators  from 
that  State  will  undoubtedly  correct  me.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  postmaster  in  the  town 
of  LincolnviUe  was  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment actually  in  the  Portland  jail, 
where  he  was  serving  a  term  for  a  misde- 
meanor. 

An  agent  by  the  name  of  Judd,  who  ^ns 
appointed  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, was,  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  fact 
whether  he  had^  b^n  a  horse-thief  and 
served  in  the  penitentiary,  suspended  from 
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office.  The  writer  states  that  the  only 
ffround  for  supposing  that  he  was  not  a 
horse  thief  arose  irom  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  put  men  in  the  penitentiary  for 
stealing  horses  out  West :  that  if  he  was 
alive  it  was  a  reasonable,  natural  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  not  stolen  any  horses. 
Nobody  denied  the  penitentiary. 

A  gentleman  named  Richard  Board,  of 
Kentucky,  was  apoointed  in  Jolyi  on  the 
recommendation  oi  Comptroller  Durham, 
clerk  in  the  railwav  mail  service  and  as- 
signed to  duty  in  New  Mexico.  This  is 
under  the  Postmaster-Gleneral,  who  found 
leisure  between  removing  postmasters  every 
fifteen  minutes  to  appoint  thiM  man  in  an- 
other branch  of  the  service  where  he  in- 
cautiously mentioned  to  his  friends  some- 
thing afaiout  his  previous  history,  and  it 
appeared  that  he  had  been  three  times 
arrested  in  Cincinnati  for  obtaining  money 
imder  false  pretenses,  that  he  had  been 
twice  arrested  for  stealing  in  Kentucky,  and 
once  in  Texas — a  variegated  and  diversified 
career.  "Nopent  up  Utica"  contracted 
his  powers.  He  had  stolen  in  three  states. 
His  father  was  a  very  wealthy  man  in  high 
standing  who  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  protect  his  son,  and  .through  him 
he  securea  the  indorsement  of  Comptroller 
Durham,  and  after  he  had  been  in  service 
for  a  few  weeks  he  committed  a  number 
of  robberies,  stole  $163  from  the  money- 
order  service,  and  at  the  date  of  thb  com 
munication  was  lying  in  jail  at  Santa  F6 
awaiting  trial. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  YooR- 
HBEsJ  yesterday  took  occasion  to  advert 
with  somewhat  of  animated  hilarity  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  about 
the  evolutionary  condition  of  the^  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  dwelt  with  considerable 
unction  upon  a  term  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  had  applied  to  the  Democracy  in  his 
verv  able  ana  interesting  speech :  '*  a  pro- 
toplasmic'* cell,  and  the  Senator  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  us  the  definition  of  the 
term  as  it  appears  in  the  dictionaries,  and 
suggested  that  if  those  facts  had  been 
kn jwn  at  the  time  when  the  canvass  was 
pending  Mr.  Cleveland  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  counted  out  in  New  York. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  mivhthave  gone 
further  in  his  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  with  much  propriety.  Geol- 
ogy caches  us  that  in  the  process  of  being 
upward  irom  the  protoplasmic  cell,  through 
one  farm  of  existence  to  another  there  are 
intermediary  and  connecting  stages,  in 
which  the  creature  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  state  from  which  it  has  emerged  and 
Home  to  the  state  to  which  it  b  proceeding. 
Histoi^y  iA  stratified  politics;  everv stratum 
is  fossilliferous ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  political  geologist  of  the  fhture  in 
hU  antiquarian  researches  between  the  tri- 


assic  series  of  18S0  and  the  cretacecNiB 
(teries  of  1888  as  he  inspects  the  jurassio 
Democratic  strata  of  1884  will  find  some 
curious  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of  poli- 
licaJ  evolution. 

In  the  transition  from  the  fish  to  the 
bird  there  is  an  anomalous  animal,  long 
since  extinct,  named  by  the  geologists  the 
pterodactyl,  or  the  winged  reptile  a  lizard 
with  featneis  upon  its  paws  and  plumes 
upon  its  tail.  A  political  systeni  which 
illustrates  in  its  practical  operations  the 
appointment  by  the  same  administration 
of  Eugene  Higgins  and  Dorman  B.  EktoB 
can  properly  m  regarded  as  in  the  tiansi- 
tion  epoch  and  characterized  as  the  ptero- 
dactylof  politics.  It  is.  like  that  animal, 
equally  adapted  to  waddling  and  dabbling 
in  the  slime  and  mud  of  partisan  politics 
and  soaring  aloft  with  discordant  cnes  into 
the  glittering  and  opalescent  empyrean  of 
civil-service  reform. 

The  President  closes  his  recent  message 
to  the  Senate  in  this  language : 

The  pledges  I  have  made  were  made  U> 
the  people,  and  to  them  I  am  responiible  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  re- 
deemed. I  am  not  responsible  to  the  Senate 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  submit  my  actions 
and  official  conduct  to  them  fur  judgment 

There  are  no  g^unds  for  an  allegation 
that  the  fear  of  being  found  false  to  my  pro- 
fessions influences  me  in  declining  to  submit 
to  the  demands  of  the  Senate.  I  have  not 
constantly  refused  to  suspend  ofllcials,  and 
thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  political 
friends,  and-  yet  willfully  broken  Caith  with 
the  people  for  the  satce  of  being  false  to 
them. 

Neither  the  discontent  of  party  fKends 
nor  the  allurements  constantly  offered  of 
confirmation  of  appointees  conditioned  upon 
the  avowal  that  suspensions  have  been  made 
on  party  grounds  alone,  nor  the  threat  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate that  no  confirmations  will  be  made  unlea 
the  demand*  of  that  body  be  complied  with, 
are  sufficient  to  discourage  or  deter  me  from 
following  in  the  way  which  I  am  oonvinoed 
leads  to  better  government  for  the  people. 

He  is  not  resiMnable  to  the  Senate,  nor 
is  the  Senate  responsible  to  him ;  both  aie 
alike  responsible  to  the  people.  Bat  in  the 
cases  at  bar  we  are  compelled  to  ioqaire.  in 
,  ustice  to  the  people,  whether  those  pie  fges 
'  lave  been  redeemed,  or  whether  they  have 
)een  broken,  violated,  and  disregarded. 
Had  the  patronage  of  the  Gk)vemment« 
within  proper  limits,  been  turned  over  fi>r 
its  exercise  to  the  party  intrusted  with 
power  by  a  minority  of  the  people  there 
could  have  been  no  complaint,  ont  npon 
the  assurances  that  I  have  read,  the  deda- 
ration  was  made  that  in  eveiy  case  where 
an  incumbent  was  competent  and  qualified 
he  should  remain  in  office  till  the  ezinra- 
tioQ  of  his  term. 
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When,  therefore,  some  were  sospended 
and  others  were  left,  what  is  the  irresLitible 
inference,  after  the  decfaurations  of  the 
President,  except  that  these  nersons  were 
suspended  for  cause  either  aneodnff  their 
perHonal  integrity  or  their  official  aaminis- 
taration?  Upon  the  nound,  then,  of  j>er- 
sonal  jnstioe,  if  no  other,  we  are  entitled 
to  know  whether  wrong  has  been  done  by 
the  accusations  that  have  been  fQed  in  the 
Departments,  so  that  we  mav  protect 
those  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves 
from  iiyustice  and  defamation. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  and  to  me 
a  still  more  convincing  reason,  why  we 
should  be  advised  in  the  case  of  these  sus- 

Sensions  what  are  the  papers,  the  official 
ocumentA,  and  the  reports  on  the  files  of 
the  departments  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  these  offices,  and  that  is  this: 
under  the  tenureof-offioe  act,  every  offi- 
cial suspended  is  reinstated  by  the  provi- 
sions or  section  1768  of  the  Bevisea  Stat- 
uteSj  if  the  Senate  adjourns  without  con- 
firmmg  the  designated  person, and  continues 
to  exercise  and  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office,  until  he  is  asain  suspended  by  the 
President  Therefore,  in  acting  upon 
these  cases  we  have  a  double  duty  to  per- 
form ;  in  the  first  place,  to  decide  whether 
the  person  suspended  was  prooerlv  sus- 
lienoed,  and  in  the  next  place,  whether  he 
is  a  competent  peison  to  be  restored  to 
office  under  and  iy  virtue  of  the  ope^tion 
of  the  statute  under  which  he  was  sus- 
pended. If  he  is  not  a  competent  person 
then  he  ought^  not  to  be  restored,  and  we 
cannot  determine  whether  he  is  competent 
and  qualified  and  fit  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  office  until  we  have  the  official 
deduations  and  statements  upon  which 
the  action  of  the  President  was  based. 

Since  this  debate  began,  there  are  indi- 
cataons  that  the  President  has  become  con* 
vinced  that  his  position  is  untenable,  and 
that  he  has  concluded  to  3deld  to  the  rea- 
sonable requests  of  the  Senate  and  relieve 
suspended  officials  from  the  otherwise  in- 
evitable imputations  upon  their  conduct 
and  character.  I  find  the  following  corre- 
spondence in  one  of  the  metropolitan  jour- 
luJs,  which  if  authentic  relieves  the  rela- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Senate 
of  the  principal  restraint : 

CoMKiTTU  oir  FiNANcs,  Unitxd  Statxs 
Sbnatx,  Mareht  17,  1B86. 

DxAB  Sia:  Will  you  please  advise  the 
Committee  on  Finance  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  papers  or  chaiges  on  file  reflecting 


the 


against  the  official  or  moral  character  of - 
late  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
first  district  of  — ,  suspended  ? 

If  there  are  any  such  papers  or  charges 
will  vou  please  communicate  their  nature 
and  character  to  the  oommitte  7 
Very  truly,  yours, 

JUSTIN  8.  MORRILL. 
Hon.  Dahixl  Mankiko, 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury, 


Mabch  19, 1886. 

Sib  :  Your  communication  on  behalf  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  dated 
March  17, 1886,  asking  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  papers  or  charges  on  file  reflecting 

against  the  official  or  moral  character  of , 

late  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  flrst 
district  of  — — ,  suspended,  is  received. 

In  reply  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that,  so  far  as  this  inquiry  relates  to  a  sus- 
pension from  office,  1  feel  bound  by  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  President's  recent 
message  to  the  Senate  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject of  such  suspensions. 

But  in  order  that  I  may  surely  act  within 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  relating  to 
the  Airnishing  by  this  Department  of  infor- 
mation to  the  Senate,  I  be^  leave  to  remind 
the  committee  that  the  office  referred  to  has 
no  fixed  term  attached  to  it,  and  to  fUrther 
state  that  the  President  is  satisfied  that  a 
change  in  the  incumbency  of  said  office  will 
result  in  an  improvement  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  that  the  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration will  oe  better  carried  out  by 
such  change. 

Except  as  the  same  may  be  involved  in 
these  considerations,-  no  papers  containing 
charges  reflecting  upon  the  official  or  moral 
character  of  the  suspended  officer  mentioned 
in  your  communication  are  in  the  custody 
of  this  Department. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  MANNING,  Secretary. 
Hoir.  JusTur  S.  Morrill, 
ChtUrm'n  of  the  Senate  Com.  on  finance,  ■ 

But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  this  is 
not  the  forum  in  which  this  controverssr  is 
to  be  ultimately  decided.  The  Executive 
is  not  on  trial  before  the  Senate :  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  on  trial  before  the  Executive ; 
but  both,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  pro- 
fessions and  the  consistency  of  their  ao- 
tions,  are  on  trial  before  that  greater, 
wiser,  and  more  powerful  tribunal — the 
enlightened  conscience  of  the  people,  finom 
whose  verdict  there  is  neither  exculpation 
nor  appeal 
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THE  GREAT  TARIFF  -CAMPAIGN  OF  1888. 


The  Tiews  which  point  to  the  tendeppy  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  direction  of 
Free  Trade,  at  least  to  their  antagonism  to 
the  theoiy  of  Protection  for  protection's 
sake,  are  well  given  in  the  special  message 
of  President  Cleveland,  given  elsewhere  m 
this  work.  A  wing  of  the  Democratic  party, 
headed  hy  Samuel  J.  KaDdall,  of.  Pennsyl- 
vania, dissented  from  this  view,  and  op- 
posed  hoth  the  3Iornson  and  the  Mills  hills. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  views  of 
this  class  01  Democrats,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  distinction  of  the  speaker,  we  append 

TlM  T«rUr  Spe«cli  of  Samuel  X  RandalL 


i^9W9d  fo  tkt  Jhmm  of 


M«9  18k  188S. 


He  opened  by  referriug  to  the  President's 
recent  message,  in  which  the  Executive  ad- 
vised Congress  that  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasuiy  by  the  30th  of  June,  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  would  be  expected  to 
reach  the  sum  of  $140,000,000,  including 
prior  aocamulations ;  or  more  closely  stateo, 
the  snm  of  $113,000,000,  apart  from  prior 
accumulations,  over  and  above  all  authorized 
expenditures,  including  the  sinking  fund  for 
the  current  year.  f 

He  then  quotec^  from  the  President's 
message  defining  his  position  on  the  tariff 
and  internal  revenue  questions,  and  said 
that,  from  the  utterances  of  the  President, 
he  understands  the  Executive  to  be  adverse 
to  any  reduction  of  the  internal  taxes,  as 
that^  mode  of  taxation  afforded,  ■  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  '*no  just  com- 
plaint, and  that  nothing  is  so  well  able  to 
Sear  the  burden  without  hardship  to  any 
portion  of  the  people.'* 

The  President  further  said  that  the  tariff 
law  was  a  vicious  and  illegal  source  of  in- 
equitable tax,  and  ou^ht  to  be  revised  and 
modified,  and  the  President  had  urged  upon 
Congress  the  immediate^  consideration  of 
this  matter  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  P^resident  had  asserted  in  substance 
that  the  reduction  necessary  should  be  made 
by  additions  to  the  free  list,  and  by  the 
lowering  of  the  rates  of  duty. 

In  the  presence  of  such  langoage,  ema- 
nating from  the  Executive,  authorized  by  the 
direction  of  the  Constitution  to  communi- 
cate and  from  time  to  timegive  to  Congress 
information  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  such  measures  as  he  should 
judge  necessary,  it  was  imperatively  required 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  give 
fSur,  intelligent,  and  prompt  attention  to  the 
cnuxestions  made.    He  had  done  so. 

He  had  introduced  and  had  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  bfll 
to  reduce  and  equalize  duties  on  imports 
and  to  reduce  the  internal  revenue  taxes* 
and  some  provisions  of  that  bill  showed 
that  the  remedies  he  would  apply  were  at 
variance  with  those  recommended  by  the 
President.  The  President  sought  to  prevent 
the  oontiDuation  of  the  surplus  revenue  by 
resorting  to  changes  in  the  customs  duties 
only. 

The  remedy  he  (Randall)  proposed  was 
through  the  repeal  of  intenal  revenue  taxes 
as  weU  as  by  a  f uQ  revision  of  the  tariff,  as 
promised  to  the  people  by  the  Democrmtie 
Convention  of  1884.  The  reduction  pro- 
vided for  in  his  bill  aggregated  $77,000,000 
on  internal  taxes. 

Those  taxes  had  always  been  the  last  to 
be  levied,  and  the  first  to  be  repealed  when 
no  longer  necessary. 

Jefferson  had  given  the  death-blow  to 
excise  taxes,  that  most  vicious  of  all  taxes, 
and  among  the  things  he  received  Uie 
thanks  of  the  Legislature  of  his  natire 
State  for  doing,  was  for  having  theintemsi 
taxes  abolished.  The  first  tax  also  to  be 
repealed  after  the  War  of  1812  had  been 
the  excise  tax,  which  was  recommended  hjf 
Madison,  and  was  the  first  law  enacted  under 
the  administration  of  Monroe.  The  Deino- 
cratic  Convention  of  1884  declared  that  tii- 
temal  revenue  was  a  war  tiuE,  and  this 
declaration,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  declarations  of  the  platform,  clesrly 
established  the  fact  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention  was  that  some  or  the  intemid 
revenue  taxes  should  first  go.  and  that  they 
should  all  go  whenever  a  sufficient  sum  was 
realized  mm  custom-house  taxes  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Gk>vemment  eoonosu- 
callv  administered. 

The  country  was  practically  in  such  a 
condition  now,  and  the  true  response  to 
those  declarations  warranted  the  repeal  of 
the  internal  revenue  taxes  to  the  extent 

Eroposed  by  his  bill.  He  favored  now,  as 
e  had  always  done,  a  total  repeal  of  the 
internal  revenue  taxes. 

In  the  bill  which  he  introduced  he  pro- 
posed to  sweep  all  these  taxes  from  the 
statute-books,  except  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  on 
whiskey,  and  ne  would  transfer theooUection 
of  that  tax  to  the  customs  offidals  if  that 
was  found  to  be  practicable. 

With  Albert  Gkllatin,  he  reguded  ezeise 
taxes  as  offensive  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  tolerated  only  as  a  measure  of 
emergency,  and  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for 
them  had  passed  away  they  should  oease  to 
exist. 
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Oallatin  and  Jefferson  had  secured  the 
repeal  of  the  internal  taxes,  and  relieved 
the  people  from  their  annoyances  and  the 
hordes  of  officials  clothed  with  dangeiodi 
power.  If  this  internal  revenue  system  was 
abolished  to-day  we  would  have  no  surplus 
revenue  to  scare  the  country,  while  the 
mdministration  of  public  affairs  would  be 
rendered  purer  ana  better.^  His  bill  pro- 
posed a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the  prin- 
ciple believed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
authorized  declarations  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  their  last  convention. 

Those  declarations  clearly  recognized  the 
fact  that  a  difference  existed  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  commodities  in  this  and  other 
oountries  on  account  of  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  in  the  United  States,  and  declared 
for  a  duty  ample  to  cover  that  difference. 
There  was  a  cardinal  principle  which  must 
cover  every  intelligent  revision  of  the  tariff. 
Labor  in  this  country  received  a  much 
larger  share  of  what  was  annually  produced 
than  in  any  other  country,  aD4  this  advan- 
tage to  labor  could  only  be  maintained  by 
S'vine  to  the  industries  protection  equal  to 
at  difference. 
^  He  Quoted  from  Edward  Atkinson  that 
nnce  tne  end  of  the  Civil  War,  and  yet 
more-  since  the  so-called  panic  of  1873,  there 
had  been  greater  progress  in  the  common 
welfare  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  ever  before.  The  statements 
of  Mr.  Atkinson  would  seem  to  settle  the 

anestion  as  to  whether  we  should  adhere  to 
be  benevolent  policy  of  protecting  home 
manafactares.  It  demonstrated  unmistak- 
ably the  truth  that,  to  increase  wages,  pro- 
ducts must  be  increased,  for  in  the  end 
wages  were  but  the  laborer's  share  of  pro- 
ducts. 

W  hile  a  dollar  might  buy  more  in  another 
country  than  here,  a  day's  labor  here  would 
obtain  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than 
anywhere  else.  Under  free  trade  this  ad- 
vanta^  to  labor  disappeared.  It  was  im pos- 
sible it  should  be  otherwise.  If  the  tariff 
itself  did  not  give  higher  wages  to  the 
laborer,  it  did  preserve  from  foreign  compe- 
tition the  industries  from  which  the  laborer 
received  his  wages.  He  wished  to  refer  to 
a  few  fundamental  propositions  which  had 
been  maintained  throughout  this  debate, 
and  which  appeared  to  exercise  and  control 
ii^uence  over  the  opinion  of  men. 

FhrsL  That  the  duties  were  always  added 
to  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

On  ardoles  not  produced  in  this  country, 
this  doubtless  was  true  as  a  general  rule, 
and  measurably  true  on  articles  in  part  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  home  market.  But 
on  all  commodities  produced  in  sufficient 
ouantities  to  supply  the  home  market,  a 
different  principle  controlled.  In  these 
things  competition  determined  the  price, 


and  the  foreign  producer  came  into  this 
market,  where  the  prices  were  fixed,  and 
the  duties  were  what  he  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  into  the  market.  Another 
erroneous  proposition  was  that  duties  on 
articles  procluced  in  this  country  were  a  tax 
or  bounty  which  the  consumer  paid  to  the 
manufacturer,  by  means  of  which  the  manu- 
facturer derived  large  profits.  If  this  were 
true,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  what  justification 
there  was  for  the  committee  bill  any  more 
than  for  the  present  tariff  law.  But  that  it 
was  erroneous  seemed  apparent  on  a  closer 
examination  of  the  laws  of  trade.  Adam 
Smith  long  ago  had  laid  down  the  proposi- 
tion that  larger  profits  in  one  industiy  than 
in  another  could  not  long  prevail  in  the 
same  country.  The  United  states  formed 
a  world  of  its  own.  Would  it  be  possible 
that  one  class  of  consumers  woulcl  pay  a 
perpetual  tax  to  another  ? 

Suppose  last  year  we  had  manufactured 
$1 ,000,000,000  worth  of  products  less  than 
we  actually  did,^  and  had  gone  abroad  to 
supply  our  deficiency,  expecting  to  pay  fur 
the  goods  with  our  agricultural  products — 
we  had  sold  Europe  kst  year  all  of  the 
wheat  and  corn  the  continent  could  take — 
who  could  tell  what  prices  Europe  woul  1 
have  paid  if  we  had  thrown  upon  her 
markets  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products  in  excess  of  the  quantity  we 
bad  sold.  The  farmer  and  manufacturer  in 
this  country  must  depend  almost  exclusively 
upon  our  home  market. 

Any  other  policy  would  mean  ruin  and 
bankruptcjr  to  the  country.  The  greater 
the  producing  power  of  the  people  the  more 
independent  and  wealthy  would  the  country 
be. 

^  Mr.  Bandall  next  entered  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  wbich  his  bill 
had  been  constructed.  He  said  that  in  fix- 
ing the  duties  the  rates  had  been  adjusted 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  cover  the  difference 
in  the  margin  of  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad.  In  working  out  the  details  of  the 
bill  it  had  been  his  purpose  to  lower  duties 
wherever  possible. 

Between  the  extreme  ftee  trader  on  one 
hand  and  a^  prohibitory  tariff  on  the  other 
there  were  intermediate  positions.  One  of 
them  was  to  fix  a  revenue  line  on  imports 
just  high  enough  to  realize  a  sufficient 
revenue  for  the  needs  of  the  Government. 
Another  was  to  make  the  tariff  sufficiently 
high  to  cover  the  difference  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  other  oountries. 
To  lower  the  rate  of  duty  when  that  line 
was  passed  must  be  to  increase  the  revenue. 
To  raise  the  rate  of  duty  when  the  line  of 
maximum  revenue  wa«  reached  would  re- 
sult in  a  decrease  of  duty. 

Any  computation  that  did  not  take  these 
facts  into  account  would  be  utterly  worth- 
less. It  might  safely  be  assumed  that  when 
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the  importation  of  any  line  of  mercbandiae 
mtesAily  increaaed  from  year  to  year,  and 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  those  goods 
could  not  be  produced  in  this  country,  and 
the  result  of  the  increased  importatioDS  had 
been  to  suppress  our  maDufactures,  it  was 
proof  positive  that  the  duty  should  be  in- 
creased. 

Otherwise  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
duties  were  quite  high  enough.  And  when 
the  duties  were  high  enough  to  permit  the 
exbtence  of  trusts  to  raise  the  prices  of  the 
commodity,  the  duty  should  be  reduced  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  lioe.  He  stated 
distinctly  that  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear 
in  any  case  that  the  measure  he  proposed 
conferred  more  protection  than  was  needed 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production,  he  was 
ready  to  lower  it.  If  in  any  iostance  the 
rate  was  too  low  to  cover  that  cost,  he  was 
ready  to  raise  it. 

Monopolies  existed  without  the  tariff. 
The  standard  oil  trust,  the  whiskey  trust, 
and  the  ootton-seed  oil  trust,  and  others  that 
he  could  mention — ^the  greatest  trusts  in  the 
whole  country — were  not  protected  bv  the 
tariff.  He  was  for  the  protection  of  labor, 
not  in  one  State  merely,  but  in  all  States. 

He  was  for  the  protection  and  mainte- 
nance of  that  system  that  allows  to  labor  a 
larger  proportionate  share  of  its  products 
than  was  realized  in  any  other  country  or 
ander  any  other  system. 

The  late  Secretary  Manning  had  signalized 
his  accession  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department  by  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  economic  questions  of  the  day 
than  had  been  made  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. His  reports  and  public  utterances  were 
marvels  of  honest,  conscientious,  and  effec- 
tive labor. 

He  had  strongly  uged  the  necessity  for 
the  substitution  of  specific  for  ad  valorem 
duties  The  Custom  House  officers  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenues  had  given 
valuable  and  emphatic  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  change.  The  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  taken  the  same  grounds.  (At 
this  point  Mr.  Randall  quoted  extensive^ 
from  Secretary  Fairchild's  utterances  on  the 
subject.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  de- 
scription of  the  objects  of  his  own  bill.) 
Certain  provisions  of  the  metal  schedules, 
he  said,  bad  been  very  sharply  assailed,  and 
he  devoted  some  time  to  answering  the 
speakers  who  had  attacked  his  measure. 

He  took  un  the  schedules  relating  to 
steel  rails,  ana  quoted  figures  at  length  to 
sustain  his  action  in  fixing  the  duties  at  the 
rates  he  proposed  in  his  bill  The  duty  on 
cotton  ties,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  present  tariff.  It  was  only 
fair  that  they  should  pay  a  duty  as  hoop 
iron  and  as  an  artide  or  manufacture.  The 
present  law  was  a  positive  discrimination 
against  the  home  manufacturer  and  in  favor 


of  the  forei^  prodooer.  The  rate  of 
in  England  in  cotton  tie  mano&ctories 
hardly  one-balf  of  the  wages  paid  in  sook 
tnanufactories  in  Pittsburg. 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  criticism  of  the 
committee  bill  as  follows :  .     .    . 

A  declared  purpose  of  this  bill  iB  to  aeeme 
'^  free  jaw  materials  to  stimulate  manwfao- 
tories." 

In  execation  of  this  idea,  the  bOlidaces  om 
the  free  list  a  large  numberofardcJies  which 
are  really  manumctured  articles,  audi  as 
salt,  sawed  and  dressed  lumber,  gloe,  various 
oils  and  chemicals,  china,  oUy,  etc  Tke»e 
constitute  the  products  of  lar^  and  uaefoi 
industries  throughout  the  United  States  in 
which  manjT  millions  of  capital  are  invested, 
and  employing  many  thousands  of  woridag 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  bill  leaveaor 
puts  ujpon  the  dutiable  list,  lead,  iron,  Bioe 
and  nickel  ores,  and  coal,  which  might  be 
called  raw  materials.  Further  than  this, 
the  bill  not  only  makes  so-called  '^raw 
materials''  free,  but  places  on  the  free  list 
the  manufactured  products  of  these  mate- 
rials. Thus  the  manufacture  of  such  articles 
is  made  impossible  in  this  country,  exoept 
by  reducing  American  labor  to  a  worse  con- 
dition than  that  of  labor  in  Europe.  It  goes 
even  further,  and  places  or  leaves  dutiable 
certain  so-called  raw  materials,  such  as  inm 
ore,  ^  lead,  coal,  paper,  paints,  etc.  while 
placing  on  the  free  list  articles  made  iiom 
these  materials,  such  as  hoop  iron  and 
cotton  ties,  tin  plates,  machinery,  hocks  and 
pamphlets,  etc 

In  other  words,  tbe  bUl  leaves  or  makes 
dutiable  the  raw  material  and  puts  on  the 
free  list  the  articles  manufactured  firom  it; 
thus  not  only  placing  an  insurmountaUe 
barrier  in  the  way  of  making  such  articles 
here,  but  actually  protecting  the  foruga 
manufacturer  and  laborer  against  oar  own, 
and  imposing  for  their  benefit  a  burden 
upon  the  consumer  in  this  country.  Again, 
the  bill  places  lower  rates  on  some  maoa- 
factured  articles  than  on  the  raw  material 
used  in  making  them.^  For  instance,  type 
metal,  15  per  cent. ;  pig  lead,  44  per  cenu; 
carpets,  30  per  cent. ;  yams  usea  in  thw 
manufacture,  40  per  cent. 

It  leaves  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  more 
than  100  per  cent  on  alcohol  used  in  the 
arts,  amounting  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
amount  of  duty  collected  on  raw  wool 
This  article  enters  as  a  material  into  a  vast 
number  of  important  and  needful  artideB 
which  the  committee  have  either  made  free 
or  have  so  reduced  the  rates  thereon  that 
the  duty  would  be  less  than  the  tax  on  the 
alcohol  consumed  in  their  maufaeture. 

In  some  cases,  the  difference  between  the 
duty  imposed  by  the  bill  on  the  so  called 
raw  materials  and  the  artides  made  fiom 
them  is  so  small  as  to  destroy  these  indu^ 
tries,  except  upon  the  condition  of  levelling 
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t1)e  wages  of  home  labor  to  that  of  Europe. 
This  was  so  in  the  case  of  pig  lead  and  red 
lead,  which  is  made  from  it,  and  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  blooms  and  steel  rails. 

Such  legislation  would  leave  the  ore^  in 
the  mines,  or  the  pig  lead  in  the  smelting 
works,  or  the  pig^  iron  to  rust  at  the 
furnaces,  while  foreigners  would  supplv  our 
markets  with  these  manufactured  products. 
In  a  large  number  of  articles  throughout 
the  schedules  the  reductions  proposed  by 
the  bill  are  so  large  that  the  effect  n^ust  be 
to  destroy  or  restrict  home  production  and 
increase  enormously  foreign  importations, 
thus  lar^ly  increasing  customs  revenue  in- 
stead ofreducing  it,  as  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  buL  Particular  mention  in 
this  connection  is  made  of  earthen  and  china- 
ware,  glass,  leaf  tobacco,  manufactures  of 
cotton,  flax,  'hemp,  and  jute,  carpets, 
brushes,  leatfier,  gloves,  manufactures  of 
India  rubber,  and  pipes. 

Mr.  Randall  asserted  that  instead  of  the 
bill  reducing  customs  revenues  $64,000,000, 
as  was  claimed,  it  would  be  fair  to  estimate 
that  its  efiect  would  be  to  largely  increiuse 
the  revenue,  instead  of  reducing  it,  while 
the  amoupt  of  material  wealth  it  would 
destroy  is  incalculable. 

Those  supporting  the  bill,  he  said,  hold 
themselves  out  as  the  champions  of  the 
farmer,  while  they  take  from  him  the  pro- 
tection duties  on  his  wool,  hemp,  Aax, 
meats,  vegetables,  etc.  And  what  do  they 
give  him  in  return.  They  profess  to  give 
the  manufacturer  better  rates  than  he  now 
has.  If  this  be  so,  how  is  the  farmer  to  be 
benefited,  or  where  does  he  get  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  protective  duties? 
-  Much  has  been  said  about  removing  taxes 
on  necessaries  and  im|x>8inff  them  upon 
luxuries.  What  does  this  bifi  propose?  It 
gives  olive  oil  to  the  epicure  and  taxes 
castor  oil  95  per  cent.  •  it  gives  firee  tin 
plates  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  to 
the  great  meat-canning  monopolies,  and  im- 
poses a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  on  rice ;  it 
gives  the  sugar  trust  free  bone-black  and 
proposes  prohibitory  duties  on  grocery 
graaes  of  sugar ;  it  imposes  a  dutv  of  40 
per  cent,  on  the  ''poor  man*s"  blanket 
and  only  30  per  cent,  on  the  Axminster 
carpet  of  the  rich ;  it  admits  ^o  of  duty 
the  fine  animals  imported  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  turf,  makes  free  the  paintings  and 
statuary  of  the  railway  millionaire  and  coal 
baron. 

Mr.  Randan  said  he  yielded  to  no  man  on 
his  side  of  the  House  in  his  desire  for  con- 
tinued Democratic  control  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Government  He 
did  not  believe  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's biU  would  make  such  result  certain, 
and  added : 

'*I  cannot  be  coerced  into  any  particular 
■elaon  upon  economic  questions  by  the  direc- 


tion of  party  caucus.  The  period  of  the 
political  caucus  has  depaned  never  to 
return,  and  yet  we  should  confer  and  have 
unity,  if  it  is  possible. 

*'In  these  matters  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self My  convictions  on  the  tariff  are 
strong,  and  founded,  as  I  think,  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  upon  information  and  intelhgent 
comprehension  of  the  subject.  When  any 
one  nere  enters  upon  the  task  of  invoking 
caucus  power  or  other  modes  of  coercion,  I 
can  only  say  to  him,  if  he  acts  with  good 
purpose,  that  it  will  prove  a  fruitless  under- 
taking; or  if  with  ill  motive,  then  I  consign 
him  to  all  the  natural  contempt  which  such 
self-constituted  snperciliousness  deserves.'* 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Randall  quoted  from 
the  earliest  statesmen  in  support  of  his 
views  upon  the  tariff,  and  said : 

"If  Jackson  could  sa^  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  opinions  by  the  opinions  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  now  much  more  am 
I  confirmed  in  my  opinions  hj  his  great 
authority  added  to  that  of  the  founders  and 
builders  of  the  Democratic  party?  I  warn 
the  party  that  it  is  not  safe  to  abandon 
principles  so  fundamental  to  our  institutions 
and  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
industrial  system;  principles  which  attest 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  established  them 
by  the  fruits  they  have  borne,  the  full 
fruition  of  which,  however,  can  only  be 
realized  in  the  extension  of  diversified  in- 
dustries to  all  parts  of  the  countxy,  not  in 
the  North  and  East  alone,  but  in  the  South 
and  West  as  well.  A  new  era  of  industrial 
enterprise  has  already  dawned  upon  the 
South  ;  no  section  of  the  country  possesses 
greater  natural  advantages  than  the  South, 
with  her  genial  climate,  her  limitless  mw 
materials,  ner  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  with 
abundant  labor  ready  to  develop  them. 
Considering  what  has  been  there  achieved 
in  a  single  decade,  what  may  not  a  century 
bring  forth  from  her  under  a  system  calcu- 
lated to  favor  the  highest  industrial  develop- 
ment? When  I  read  the  history  of  my 
country  and  consider  the  past  and  present, 
and  reflect  on  what  is  before  us,  1  cannot 
believe  that  the  idea  that  went  down  in  the 
convulsions  of  1861  will  ever  again  dominate 
the  destinies  of  the  Republic'* 

TatUT  Speeeb  of  Mi^r  Wwn.  MeKlnlc^y  Jr.9 

jr«m&«r  of  Oomgnm  from  OMo. 

In  the  great  tariff  campaign  of  1888  the 
two  most  distinguished  Republican  speakers 
were  Mr.  Blaine  and  Major  McKinley.  The 
latter  was  invited  bv  the  Chautamjua  Society 
of  Georgia  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tection, and  did  so  in  the  following  compre- 
hensive speech : 

Fellow-citizens  :  I  make  my  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  Piedmont  Society  for  the 
courtesy  and  cordiality  of  its  invitation, 
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whicli  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  meet, 
for  the  first  tiuie,  an  assemblage  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  Georgia. 

I  have  come,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee,  to  address  you  upon  a  public 
question  of  great  national  import,  which 
concerns  not  onlv  the  prosperity  of  one  sec- 
tion, but  of  all  sections  of  our  common 
country,  and  which  is  of  commanding  in- 
terest to  our  sixty  millions  of  people.  It  is 
no  new  subject  which  I  propose  to  consider. 
It  is  as  old  as  government  by  men.  Taxa- 
tion, with  few  exceptions,  has  been  the  chief 
and  absorbing  issue  for  more  than  a  centuiy 
of  the  repubfic.  ^ 

A  revenue  tariff  is  such  a  one  as  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  revenue  from  the  lowest 
duty.  The  lowest  rate  of  duty  will  encourage 
importations,  diminish  home  production, 
ana  inevitably  increase  the  revenue.  It  will, 
of  necessity,  check  competition  at  home, 
and  send  our  merchants  abroad  to  buy  ;  it 
affords  no  protection,  not  even  incidental, 
for  the  very  instant  that  you  discover  that 
such  duty  favors  the  home  producer,  that 
instant  3'ou  discover  that  importations  and 
revenue  are  checked,  and  that  our  own  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  control  the  home  market 
or  a  part  of  it.  Then  at  once  the  advocate 
of  a  revenue  tariff  reduces  the  duty,  brings 
it  down  to  the  true  revenue  standard,  for  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  according  to  the 
free  trade  maxim,  *'  where  protection  begins, 
revenue  ends,"  and  the  question  of  revenue 
is  always  controlling.  A  revenue  tariff  is  in- 
consistent with  protection ;  it  is  intended  for 
a  wholly  different  purpose.  It  loses  its  force 
and  character  as  a  genuine  revenue  tariff 
when  it  becomes  to  any  extent  protective. 
It  has  but  one  object,  it  can  have  but  one 
effect—that  of  opening  up  our  markets  to 
the  foreign  proaucer—impoverishin^  the 
home  producer  and  enriching  his  foreign 
rival. 

England  is  more  nearly  a  free  trade 
country  than  any  other,  and  her  system  of 
taxation  furnishes  an  unmistakable  example 
of  the  practice  and  principle  of  a  revenue 
tariff.  Her  import  duties  are  imposed  almost 
exclusively  upon  articles  whicn  cannot  be 
produced  hy  her  own  people  upon  her  own 
soil.  Tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  chicory,  cocoa, 
currants,  figs,  raisins,  rum,  brandv,  wine, 
tea,  and  coffee — these  are  the  articles  from 
which  her  customs  revenue  is  derived — 
articles,  in  the  main,  not  produced  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  must  be  supplied  from 
abroad;  while,  practically,  al  competing 
products  of  foreign  make  and  production 
are  admitted  through  her  custom  house  free 
of  duty. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  dutiable  imports 
of  Great  Britain  will  not  be  without  interest. 

It  will  be  observed  that  her  duties  are 
more  largely  imposed  upon  the  peculiar 
American  products  than  upon  any  others. 


The  duty  upon  tobacco  is,  aooording  to 
moisture,  from  84  to  92  cents  per  pound  for 
the  raw  or  unmanufactured  article ;  and.  if 
manufactured,  it  pays  a  duty  of  from  $104 
to  $1.16  per  pound.  The  manufactured 
article  is  made  dutiable  at  20  cents  a  poopd 
greater  than  the  raw  product,  which,  with 
all  of  England's  boasted  free  trade,  is  in- 
tended ail  a  protection  to  those  eh^ged  in 
the  manipulation  of  tobacco.  It  is  almost 
prohibitive  to  Americans  who  would  export 
manufactured  tobacco.  The  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  is  nearly 
2000  per  cent.  Cigars  pay  a  duty  of  $1.32 
per  pound,  and  horn  tobacco  and  snuff  over 
$43,000,000  of  duties  are  collected  annually. 
The  dutv  on  tea  is  12  cents  a  pound.  How 
would  the  Americans  ei^'o^  paying  such  a 
duty  upon  this  article  of  everyday  use? 
The  duty  collected  from  this  source  is  over 
$18,000,000  annually.  Coffee  pays  a  duty 
of  3  oepts  a  pound;  but,  if  ground,  pre- 
pared, or  in  any  way  manufactured,  it  must 
pay  a  duhr  of  4  cents  a  pound— another  ex- 
ample of  where  England  protects  those 
engaged  in  manufacture.  t7ocpa  ^ays  a 
duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  but  if  it  is  id  any 
form  subjected  to  manufacture  it  pays  4 
cents  a  pound,  the  dutv  on  the'  manufact- 
ured article  being  double  that  on  the  raw 
material 

Besides  the  articles  named,  there  are 
about  ninety  or  a  hundred  others,  chiefly  of 
American  production,  patented  and  other 
medicines,  which  are  dutiable  at  $3. 36  per 
gallon.  More  than  $96,000,000,  or  nearly 
one- fourth  of  the  British  revenues,  are 
raised  from  customs  duties. 

You  will  note  the  character  of  taxation  to 
which  the  revenue  reformer  invites  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Both  the 
breakfast  table  and  the  sick  room  are  made 
to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  burden  under  the 
British  system  of  taxation.  It  is  not  witliout 
sijpificance  that  the  nearer  we  approach 
this  system  the  more  generous  the  bestowal 
of  British  commendation.  Every  step  we 
take  in  that  direction,  eveiy  enlargement  of 
the  free  list  of  competing  foreign  products, 
ever^  reduction  of  aut^  upon  such  products 
is  hailed  as  a  vindication  of  Cobden  and  a 
beneficence  to  British  interests.  It  is  in 
vain  for  the  British  statesman  to  assure  us 
that  their  system  is  best  for  us.  We  are 
not  accustoD^ed  to  look  to  our  commerdai 
rivals  for  disinterested  favors.  **  It  is  folly," 
said  Washington  in  his  farewell  address 
**  for  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested 
favors  from  another ;  that  it  must  pay,  with 
a  portion  of  its  independence,  for  whatever 
it  may  accept  under  that  character.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or 
calcuUte  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experience 
must  cure,  and  which  a  just  pride  ought  to 
discard.*'    We  are  not  insensible  to  the 
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good  qpioion  of  maokind  and  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  but  when  it  io  to  be  haa  bnlv 
at  the  expense  of  our  industrial^  inaepena- 
ence,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  labor  and  the  destruction 
of  national  prosperity,  we  must  regard  it 
with  supreme  suspicion,  and  turn  from  it  as 
the  eulogy  of  selfish  interest  and  the  com- 
mendation of  interested  greed. 

The  other  theory  of  taxation,  and  the  one 
which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  American 
development  and  national  prosperity,  is 
based  upon  an  exactly  opposite  principle. 
It  permits  all  articles  of  foreign  production, 
whether  of  the  field,  the  factory?  or  the  mine, 
except  luxuries  only,  which  we  cannot  pro- 
duce in  the  United  States,  to  enter  our  ports 
free  and  unburdened  bv  custom  house  exac- 
tions. The  dut^  is  to  be  imposed  u^n  the 
foreign  competing  product;  that  is,  the 
product  which,  if  brought  into  this  country, 
would  contend  with  the  products  of  our  own 
soil,  our  own  labor,  ana  our  own  factories, 
in  our  own  markets.  Under  this  system,  if 
the  foreign  producer  would  enter  our  market 
with  a  competing  product,  he  must  con- 
tribute something  for  the  privilege  which 
he  is  to  enjojr,  and  this  something,  in  the 
form  of  duties,  goes  into  the  Treasury, 
furnishing  revenue  to  the  Government;  and 
these  duties  operate  to  protect  the  joint 
product  of  labor  and  capital  against  a  like 
fbrei^  product 

This  mode  of  levying  duties  answers  a 
double  purpose.  It  produces  revenue  to 
the  Government,  ana  at  the  same  time 
fosters  and  encourages  the  occupations  of 
our  own  people,  promotes  industrial  devel- 
opment, opens  up  new  mines,  builds  new 
factories,  and  sustains  those  alreadv  estab- 
lished, which  in  turn  furnish  employment 
to  labor  at  fair  and  remunerative  wages.  A 
revenue  tariff  accomplishes  but.  a  single 
purpose — thatof  raisiniK  revenue ;  it  has  no 
other  mission ;  while  a  protective  tariff  ac- 
complishes this  and  more — it  brings  revenue 
to  the  American  treasury  and  discriminates 
in  favor  of  the  American  citizen.  A  revenue 
tariff  invites  the  product  of  foreign  labor 
and  foreign  capital  to  occupy  our  markets 
free  and  unrestrained  in  competition  with 
the  product  of  our  own  labor  and  capital. 
A  ])roteotive  tariff  invites  the  product  of 
foreign  labor  and  foreign  capital  which  are 
necessary  to  the  wants  of  our  people  (which 
we  cannot  produce  in  the  United  States)  to 
oooapy  our  markets  and  go  untaxed  to  the 
people^  but  insists  that  every  foreign  product 
which  is  produced  at  home,  or  can  be,  suo- 
ceBsftilly,  in  quantities  capable  of  supplying 
the  domestic  consumption,  shall,  whenever 
necessary  to  maintain  suitable  rewards  to 
our  labor,  bear  a  duty  which  shall  not  be  so 
high  as  to  prohibit  importations,  but  at  such 
a  rate  as  wui  produce  the  necessary  revenues 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  destroy  but  en- 


oourage  American  production.  It  sajrn  to 
the  world  of  producers:  *'  If  you  want  to 
share  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
their  home  market  you  must  pav  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  it.  Your  product  shall 
not  enter  into  free  and  unrestrained  compe- 
tition with  the  product  of  our  own  people, 
but  shall  be  discriminated  against  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  fully  protect  and  defend  our 
own." 

It  IB  a11e(^  as  a  serious  obiection  to  pro- 
tective duties  that  the  tax,  whatever  it  mav 
be,  increases  the  cost  of  the  foreign  as  well 
SA  the  domestic  product  to  the  extent  of 
such  tax  or  duty,  and  that  it  is  wholly  paid 
by  the  consumer.  This  objection  would  be 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  if  it  were 
true ;  but,  as  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again,  it  is  without  foundation  in 
fact.  Wherever  the  foreign  product  has 
successful  competition  at  home,  the  duty  is 
rarely  paid  by  the  consumer.  It  is  paid 
from  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  or 
divided  between  him  and  the  merchant  or 
the  importer,  and  diminishes  their  profit  to 
that  extent.  Duty  or  no  duty,  without  home 
competition  the  consumer  would  fare  worse 
than  he  fares  now.  There  is  not  in  the  long 
line  of  staple  products  consumed  by  the 
people  a  single  one  which  has  not  been 
cheapened  by  competition  at  home,  made 
possible  by  protective  duties.  There  is  not 
an  article  that  enters  into  the  everyday  uses 
of  the  family,  which  is  produced  in  the 
United  States,  that  has  not  been  made 
cheaper  and  more  accessible  as  the  result  of 
home  production  and  development,  which 
was  to  be  secured  only  by  the  sturdy  main- 
tenance of  the  protective  system.  While 
this  is  true  of  protective  tariffs,  exactly  the 
opposite  is  true  of  revenue  tariffs.  They 
are  alwasrs  paid  by  the  consumer.  When  a 
duty  is  put  on  a  foreiffn  product  the  like  of 
which  is  not  produced  at  home,  and  which 
enters  our  markets  free  from  home  compe- 
tition, the  cost  to  the  American  consumer 
is.  exactly  the  foreign  cost  with  the  duty 
added,  whatever  that  may  be,  much  or 
little.  Supposing,  for  example,  there  was 
a  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee.    There  bein^  no 

§roduction  of  these  articles  in  the  United 
tates,  and  therefore  no  competition  here, 
the  cost  to  the  American  public  would  be 
the  cost  abroad  and  the  duty  added.  We 
imported  last  year  526,489,000  pounds  of 
coffee.  A  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  would 
have  produced  to  the  Government  over 
$52,000,000,  which  would  have  been  pud 
by  the  12,000,000  families  of  this  oountiv, 
consumers  of  this  article;  87,584,000  pounds 
of  tea  were  imported  last  vear ;  at  10  cents 
a  pound,  $8,000,000  and  upward  would 
have  gone  into  the  Treasury,  eveiy  dollar 
of  which  would  have  been  paid  by  our  own 
people.  Take  sugar  as  another  example. 
We  produced  last  year  in  this  countiy  about 
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eight  per  cent,  of  what  our  people  con- 
sumed. The  daty  collected  from  imported 
sugar  amounted  to  $58,000,000.  The  do- 
mestic production  was  so  inconsiderable  as 
compared  with  the  domestic  consumption 
as  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
therefore  this  sum  was  almost  wholly  paid 
by  our  own  citizens,  and  the  cost  of  sugar 
to  the  American  consumer,  because  of  the 
inadequate  home  supply,  is  practically  the 
foreign  ^  price,^  duty  added,  the  domestic 
production  being  so  small  contrasted  with 
the  domestic  demand  that  it  in  no  wise 
controlled  or  influenced  the  price. 

The  revenue  tariff  periods  of  our  history 
have  been  periods  or  greatest  financial  re- 
vulsions ana  industrial  decadence,  want,  and 
poverty  among  the  people,  private  enter- 

g rises  checked  and  public  works  retarded, 
rom  1833  to  1842,  under  the  low  tariff 
legislation  then  prevailing,  business  was  at 
a  standstill,  and  our  merchants  and  traders 
were  bankrupted ;  our  industries  were  para- 
lyzed, OUT  labor  remained  idle,  and  our 
capital  was  unemployed.  Foreign  products 
crowded  our  markets,  destroyed  domestic 
competition,  and,  as  invariably  follows,  the 
prices  of  commodities  to  consumers  were 
appreciably  raised.  It  is  an  instructive  fact 
that  eveiv  panic  this  country  has  ever  expe- 
rienced has  been  preceded  by  enormous 
importations.  From  1 846  to  1 861  a  similar 
situation  was  presented  under  the  low  tariff 
of  that  period. 

Contrast  this  period  with  the  period  from 
1860  to  1880,  the  former  under  a  revenue 
tariff,  the  latter  under  a  protective  tariff. 
In  1860  we  had  163.000,000  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  while  in  1880  we  had  287,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  In  1 860  our 
farms  were  valued  at  $3,200,000,000 ;  in 
1880  the  value  had  leaped  to  $10, 197,000,000, 
an  increase  of  over  300  percent.  In  1860 
we  raised  173,000,000  bushels  of  wheat :  in 
1880,  498,000.000.  In  1860  we  raised 
838,000,000  bushels  of  corn  ;  in  1880, 1,717,- 
000.000  bushels.  In  1860  we  produced 
6,000,000 balesof  cotton ;  in  1880, 7,600,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.  In  1860 
we  manufactured  cotton  goods  to  the  value 
of  $115,681,774 ;  in  1880  the  value  reached 
$211,000,000,  an  increase  of  upward  of  80 
per  cent.  In  1860  we  manufactured  of 
woollen  goods  $61,000,000;  in  1880,  $267,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  333  per  cent  In 
1860  we  produced  60,000,000  poundsof  wool ; 
in  1880,  240,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
nearly  300  per  cent  In  1860  we  mined 
15,000,000  tons  of  coal ;  in  1880, 79,000,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  over  400  per  cent  In 
1860  we  made  987,000  tons  of  pig  iron ;  in 
1880,  3,835,000  tons.  In  1860  we  manu- 
factured 235.000  tons  of  railroad  iron,  and 
in  1880,  1,208,000  tons.   In  1860  our  aggre- 


gate of  national  wealth  was  $16,159,000,000; 
m  1B80  it  was  $43,000,000,000. 

From  1848  to  1860,  during  the  low  taiiff 
period,  there  was  but  a  single  year  in  which 
we  exported  in  excess  of  what  we  imported. 
The  balance  of  trade  during  twelve  of 
the  thirteen  yean  was  against  us.  Our 
people  were  curained  of  their  money  to  p^ 
for  foreign  purdiases.  We  sent  abroad, 
over  andf  above  our  sales,  $396,216,161. 
This  vast  sum  was  drawn  from  the  United 
States,  from  its  business,  from  the  channels 
of  trade^  which  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  productive  enterprises,  and  thus 
supplied  our  wants  for  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  abroad.  During  the  last  thirteen 
vears,  under  a  protective  tariff,  there  was 
but  one  year  that  the  balance  of  trade  was 
against  us.  For  twelve  years  we  sold  to  our 
foreign  customers  in  excess  of  what  we 
bouffht  from  them  $1 ,612, 659,755. 

This  contrast  makes  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  tho  work  under  the  two  systems. 
You  need  not  be  told  that  the  government 
and  the  people  are  most  prosperous  whose 
balance  of  trade  is  in  their  favor.  Tlie 
government  is  like  the  citizen ;  indeed,  it  is 
but  an  aggregation  of  citizens ;  and  when 
the  citizen  ^  bujrs  more  than  he  sells,  he  is 
soon  conscious  that  his  year*8  business  has 
not  been  a  success. 

Our  wealth  increases  $875,000,000  every 
year,  while  the  increase  of  France  is  $375,- 
000,000,  Great  Britain  $325,000,000,  and 
Germany  $200,000,000.  The  total  cairyii^ 
capacity  of  all  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
from  American  ports  during  the  year  1886-7 
in  the  foreign  trade  was  28,000,000  tons. 
The  amount  of  freight  transported  by  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  was  alone 
482,000,000  tons  during  the  same  period. 

The  sum  of  our  industries  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  people,  or  tribe,^  or  nationality. 
Mulhall,  the  English  statistician,  places  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  at  $11,405,- 
000,000  annually,  which  is  $2,205,000,000 
greater  than  those  of  the  United  ELingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  nearly  twice  those  of 
France  or  Germany,  nearly  three  times 
those  of  Russia,  and  almost  equal  to  the 
aggregated  industries  of  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

This  advancement  is  the  world's  wonder. 
The  nations  of  the  earth  cannot  .furnish 
such  a  splendid  exhibition  of  progress  in 
any  age  or  period.  We  defy  a  revenue 
tariff  policy  to  present  such  an  exhibition  of 
material  prosperity  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. Art,  science,  and  literaturo  have 
held  their  own  in  this  wonderful  march. 
We  aro  prosperous  to-day  beyond  any  other 
people.  The  masses  are  better  cared  for, 
better  provided  for,  more  self-respecting, 
and  more  independent  than  ever  befoze  m 
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our  history,  whioh  caonot  be  sud  of  tbe 
masses  of  other  oonntries. 

One  of  the  striking  differences  between  a 
revenue  tariff  and  a  protective  tariff  is  that 
the  former  sends  the  money  of  ils  people 
abroad  for  foreign  supplies  and  seeks  out  a 
foreign  market  The  latter  keeps  the  money 
at  home  among  our  own  people,  circulating 
through  the  arteries  of  trade,  and  creates  a 
II  nrket  at  home,  which  is  always  the  best, 
because  the  most  reliable. 

Surely  a  new  era  of  industrial  development 
has  come  to  the  South.  Nothing  should  be 
permitted  to  check  or  retard  it.  To  her 
nature  has  been  most  prodigal  with  her  gifts. 
Her  hills  and  valleys  have  been  made  the 
storehouses  of  richest  treasure.  Coal  and 
iron  mines  wait  impatiently  the  touch  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  tempt  both  with  the 
promise  of  lavish  profit 

Raw  materials  are  found  at  every  turn  to 
invite  the  skilled  ardzan  to  transform  them 
into  the  finished  product  for  the  highest 
uses  of  man.  She  possesses  the  fibres  in 
rich  abundance;  her  skilled  labor  should 
weave  the  fabric. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  i^rown  in 
any  of  the  States,  except  Florida,  that 
Greorgia  cannot  profitably  produce.  Sne  has 
coal,  iron  deposits,  marble  and  building 
stone,  cotton  and  the  cereals.  Nothing  but 
her  own  folly,  nothing  but  blindness  to  her 
highest  and  best  interests  can  keep  her  from 
the  front  rank  of  the  industrial  States  of  the 
Union. 

Whether  we  discuss  this  question  from 
principle,  from  statistics,  or  experience,  we 
must  reach  the  same  conclusion ;  all  lead  to 
the  same  conviction. 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  against  the 
protective  S3rstem  is  its  alleged  hindrance  to 
foreign  trade  and  a  foreign  market  for  our 
own  products.  It  is  argued  that  if  we  could 
import  raw  material  from  other  countries 
free,  and  manufacture  such  raw  material 
into  products  for  use,  we  could  export  them 
at  great  profit,  and  thus  secure  a  standing 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  theory 
is  wholly,  as  I  believe,  illusory.  It  is  with- 
out substance.  We  have  an  example  of 
free  raw  material  in  a  certain  line  of  manu- 
factures—that of  leather  for  boots,  shoes, 
etc.  In  1872  hides  and  skins  were  made 
free,  so  that  our  manufacturers  could  iinport 
them  without  custom-house  burdens,  lliey 
have  had  *  *  free  trade ' '  in  their  raw  material 
now  for  sixteen  years.  This  industry  has 
been  an  exceptionally  successful  one,  and  yet 
you  cannot  avoid  being  surprised  when  I 
say  to  yott  that  in  these  sixteen  years  we 
have  been  able  to  export  but  two  per  cent 
of  the  leather  production  of  this  country. 

But  if  free  raw  material  be  necessary  to 
secure  an  export  trade  and  the  foreign 
markets,  then  I  answer  that  our  manu- 
facturers to  day  have  substantial  free  trade 


in  foreign  raw  materials  which  they  make 
into  the  finished  product  in  the  United 
States,  provided  they  export  it.  Sections 
3019,  3020,  3021,  and  3022  of  the  United 
States  Statutes  provide  for  the  remission  of 
duties  on  all  foreign  materials  used  in  manu- 
facturing for  the  export  trade.  The  law  is 
positive  that^  all  articles  manufactured  for 
export  from  imported  materials  upon  which 
duties  have  been  paid,  shall,  when  exported, 
be  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  duties  paid  on  such  raw  materials. 
Some  use  has  been  made  of  these  laws. 
The  remission  of  duties  in  1884  paid  upon 
imported  material  manufactured  lor  foreign 
markets  amounted  to  $2,256,638.  On  some 
articles  the  drawback  is  eaual  to  the  duty 
paid,  but  in  no  instance  where  articles  are 
imported  to  be  manufactured  here  and  sent 
abroad  is  the  duty  tO'Cxceed  10  per  cent 

And  yet  we  are  gravely  told  by  the  tariff 
reformers  that  we  cannot  reach  foreign 
markets  on  account  of  the  high  tariff  on  the 
raw  material,  when,  in  fact,  tor  foreign  trade 
foreign  raw  materials  are  practically  free. 
This  principle  was  recognized  as  early  as  the 
administration  of  George  Washington,  and 
has  been  enlarged  and  made  appficable  to 
all  imported  materials,  the  drawbacks  vary- 
ing from  60  to  100  percent.  What  becomes, 
then,  of  the  cry  for  free  raw  materials  in  the 
presence  of  this  fact  ?  The  truth  is,  we  are 
not  so  much  concerned  about  the  foreign 
market  as  we  ate  about  the  home  market. 
The  latter  is  the  best,  and  we  have  not  vet 
been  able  to  control  it  and,  until  we  do,  that 
should  be  our  chief  concern.  But  if  anv  of 
our  people  are  sighing  for  a  foreign  market, 
and  value  it  more  highly  than  our  own,  they 
can  import  foreign  raw  material  practically 
iree  of  duty,  and  after  advancing  it  into  the 
higher  forms  of  manufacture,  can  ffo  out  and 
possess  the  world's  markets.  Taxed  raw 
materials  do  not  stand  in  their  way,  and  it 
is  hypocrisy  to  claim  otherwise. 

'*Tho  markets  of  the  world,"  in  our 
present  condition,  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
We  will  reach  them  whenever  we  can  under- 
sell competing  nations,  and  not  sooner. 
Tariffs  do  notlceep  us  out,  and  iree  trade 
wOl  not  make  it  easier  to  enter  them. 

Upon  what  terms  can  we  adopt  a  revenue 
tariff  system  in  this  country?  In  one  way 
only ;  by  accepting  European  conditions,  and 
submitting  to  all  the  discomforts  and  disad- 
vantages of  our  commercial  rivals.  The 
chief  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a  revenue 
tariff  are  the  wages  paid  American  working- 
men,  and  any  return  to  that  policy  involves 
a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  labor.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  cheap  labor  in  the  United 
States.  Cheap  labor  means  cheap  men  and 
dear  money.  I  would  rather  elevata  and 
improve  the  condition  of  my  fellow-citizens 
than  increase  the  value  of  money  and  the 
power  of  *  ^  money-bags.* '  This  is  a  republic 
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of  free  and  equal  citixenshlp.  The  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  and  not 
of  the  few.  This  is  our  boast,  and  it  is  a 
proud  one.  The  oondition  of  the  masses, 
their  well-being,  their  intelligence,  their 
preparation  for  the  civil  duties  which  rest 
upon  them,  depend  largely  upon  the  scale 
of  industrial  wages.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  best  possible  wages  attainable 
shall  be  secured  and  maintained.  This  is 
vital  and  fundamental.  We  cannot,  without 
grave  danger  and  serious  disturbance — we 
ought  not  under  anv  circumstances — adopt 
a  policy  which  would  scale  down  the  wages 
and  diminish  the  comforts  of  the  American 
workingmen.  Their  welfare  and  independ- 
ence, their  progress  and  elevation  are  closely 
related  to  the  welfare  and  independence  and 
progress  of  the  republic  We  have  got  no 
pampered  class  in  thisoountty,  and  we  want 
none.  We  want  the  field  kept  open.  No 
narrowing  of  the  avenues,  no  lowering  of 
our  standard.  We  want  no  barriers  raised 
against  a  higher  and  better  civilisation. 
The  gateway  of  opportunity  must  be  open 
to  all,  to  the  end  tnat  they  may  be  first  who 
deserve  to  be  first,  whether  bom  in  poverty 
or  reared  in  luxury.  We  do  not  want  the 
masses  excluded  from  competing  for  the 
first  rank  among  their  countrymen  and  for 
the  nation's  greatest  honors,  and  we  do  not 
mean  they  shall  be. 

Free  trade,  or  a  revenue  tariff,  will,  of 
necessity,  shut  them  out.  It  has  no  respect 
for  labor.  It  holds  it  as  the  mere  machinery 
of  capital.  It  would  have  cheap  men  that 
it  mi^ht  have  cheap  merohanclise.^  With 
all  of  Its  boasted  love  fur  the  struggling  mil- 
lions, it  is  infinitely  more  interested  in  cut- 
ting down  the  wages  of  labor  than  in  saving 
twenty-five  cents  on  a  blanket ;  more  intent 
in  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  aman*s 
labor  than  the  cost  of  his  coat.  Things  are 
not  always  dearest  when  their  price  is  nomi- 
nally the  highest.  The  prioe  is  not  the  only 
measure,  but  the  wherewith  to  buy  it  is  an 
essential  factor.  Few  men  before  me  but 
have  found  in  the  course  of  their  lives  more 
than  once  that  that  which  was  cheapest 
when  measured  by  mere  price  was  the  dearest 
when  they  were  without  money  and  employ- 
ment, or  when  their  products  could  find  no 
market,  and,  finding  it,  commanded  no  prioe 
at  b}\  commensurate  with  the  labor  required 


to  j>roduce  them.  Primariljr,  it  is  labor 
which  is  interested  most  in  this  qaeadon  of 
protection.  The  man  with  money  can  seek 
other  avenues  of  profit  and  investment,  or 
can  wait  for  his  dividends,  but  the  laborer 
cannot  wait  for  his  dinner,  and  the  United 
States  do  not  want  oitiiens  who  make  presi- 
dents, and  senates,  and  the  house  of  repie- 
sentatives,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  dependenee 
and  destitution.  That  is  not  the  aoit  of 
citizenship  we  want 

We  are  different  from  any  other  natioQ, 
and  it  is  that  difference  which  makes  ns  the 
best.^  Our  political  qystem  rests  npoa  a 

frinciple  different  from  that  of  any  other. 
t  is  founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  people. 
If  we  had  wanted  it  otherwise  we  would  not 
have  lefl  home,  but  would  have  remuDed 
the  obedient  child  of  an  imperious  paieot 
We  would  not  have  turned  away  from  the 
mother  country.  We  would  have  remaiiied 
one  of  her  dependencies.  We  would  not 
have  fought  our  way  through  blood  and 
sacrifice  to  independence.  We  seoaimted  to 
set  up  for  ourselves  a  free  and  inaepeodent 
political  society,  and  that  polipy  is  the  bestfor 
us  which  best  subserves  the  purposes  of  our 
oriranization,  our  citizenship  andoivilisadoD. 
It  IS  ours  to  work  out  our  own  destiny,  and. 
in  doing  so,  furnish  an  example  of  a  free  and 
)rogressive  people,  whose  industrial  pdicy 
las  made  it  possible  to  satisfy  Uie  best  and 
lighest  aspirations  of  men,  and  which  oloses 
no  field  to  human  endeavor.  We  would 
wish  for  all  mankind  the  benefioeooe  of  our 
system  and  the  opportunities  which  it  pre- 
sents. We  bid  tnem  level  their  oondiiion 
up  to  ours ;  we  will  not  level  oure  down  to 
theirs.  We  will  remove  all  restrictions  from 
international  tnde,  as  we  have  removed  all 
restrictions  ftom  inter  State  trade,  whenever 
they  will  raise  their  labor  and  their  condi- 
tions to  our  standard. 

Men  of  (Georgia,  upon  this  great  industrial 
question  there  should  be  no  North  nor 
South.  To  us  of  eveiy  section  have  bea 
entrusted  the  interests  of  our  countiy— oar 
whole  country.  To  others  have  been  con- 
fided the  care  of  other  nations  and  oth« 
people.  We  will  not  interfere  with  them; 
we  Did  them  not  interfere  with  us.  My 
fellow-citizens,  in  this  conflict,  influenoed  vf 
patriotism,  national  interest,  and  ^M^tiftW^ 
pride,  let  us  be  Amerioans. 


I 
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PitKutttig  PreMeid  HarriMonfar  SenombMkkmai  thf 
MinneapolU  OanvenUm,  June  9, 1892. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the 
Cbtivenfibn.— ^It  is  the  peculiaritv  of  Re* 
publican  National  Conventions  that  each 
one  of  them  has  a  distinct  and  interesting 
history.  We  are  here  to  meet  conditions 
and  solve  problems  which  make  this  gather- 
ins  not  only  no  exception  to  the  rule  but 
substantially  a  new  departure.  That  there 
should  be  strong  convictions  and  their 
earnest  expression  as  to  preferences  and 

Soljtics  is  characteristic  of  the  right  of  in- 
ividual  judgment  which  is  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  Eepublicanism.  There 
have  been  occasions  when  the  result  was  so 
sure  that  the  delegates  could  freety  indulge 
in  the  charming  privilege  of  favoritism  and 
of  friendship.  But  the  situation  which 
now  confronts  us  demands  the  exercise  of 
dispassionate  jud^ent  and  our  bart^ 
thought  and  experience.  We  cannot  ven- 
ture on  uncertain  ground  or  encounter 
obstades  placed  in  the  pathwa;^  of  success 
by  ourselves.  The  Democratic  party  is 
now  divided,  but  the  hope  of  the  posses- 
sion of  power  once  more  will  make  it  in 
the  final  battle  more  aggressive,  determined 
and  unscropulous  than  ever.  It  starts 
with  fifteen  States  secure  without  an  effort 
by  processes  which  are  a  travesty  upon 
popular  government,  and,  if  continued 
long  enough,  will  pandyze  institutions 
founded  upon  popular  suffrage.  It  has  to 
win  four  more  States  in  a  fair  fight,  States 
which,  in  the  vocabulary  of  politics,  are 
denominated  doubtful.  The  Republican 
party  must  appeal  to  the  conscience  and 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  voter  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded  and  the  objects  for  which  it 
contends.  It  has  accepted  this  issue  before 
and  fought  it  out  with  an  extracnrdinary 
continuance  of  success.  The  conditions  of 
Republican  victory  from  180O  to  1880  were 
created  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  U.  B, 
Grant  They  were  that  the  saved  republic 
should  be  run  by  its  saviours,  the  emanci- 

gation  of  slaves,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
tates,  the  reception  of  those  who  had 
fought  to  destroy  the  republic  back  into 
the  fold,  without  the  penalties  or  punish- 
ments, and  to  an  eaual  share  with^  those 
who  had  fought^  ana  saved  the  nation,  in 
the  solemn  obligation  and  inestimable 
privilege  of  American  citizenship.  They 
were  the  embodiment  into  the  Constitution 
of  the  principles  for  which  2,000,000  of 
men  had  fought  and  500,000  had  died. 
They  were  the  restoration  of  public  credit, 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  the 
prosperous  condition  of  solvent  business 
for  twenty-five  years.  They  were  names 
with  which  to  eoiyure  and  events  fresh  in 


the  public  mind  which  were  eloquent  with 
popular  enthusiasm.  It  needed  little  eke 
than  a  recital  of  the  glorious  story  of  its 
heroes  and  a  statement  of  the  achievements 
of  the  Republican  party  to  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  fiut  from  the  de- 
sire for  a  change,  which  is  characteristio 
of  free  governmenta,  there  came  a  reversal, 
there  came  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
Republican  party  and  four  years  of  Demo- 
cratic administration.  Those  four^ears 
largely  relegated  to  the  realm  of  history 
past  issues  and  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  what  Democracy,  its  professions  and 
its  practices  mean  to-day.  The  great 
names  which  have  adorned  the  roll  of  the 
Republican  statesman  and  soldiers  are 
potent  and  popular.  The  great  jneasures 
of  the  Republican  party  are  still  the  best 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country*  The 
unequalled  and  unexampled  story  of  Re- 
pubficanism  in  its  progress  and  its  achieve- 
ments stands  unique  in  the  record  of  par- 
ties in  governments  which  are  free.  %ut 
we  live  m  nractical  times,  facing  practical 
issues  whicn  affect  the  business^  the  wages, 
the  labor  and  the  prosperity  ox  to-day. 

**  It  will  be  won  or  lost  upon  the  policy, 
foreign  and  domestic,  the  industrial  meaa- 
ures  and  the  administrative  acts  of  the 
administration  of  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Whoever  receives  the  nomination  of  this 
convention  will  run  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  people  as  to  whether  they  have  been 
more  prosperous  and  more  happy,  whether 
the  countiy  has  been  in  a  better  condition 
at  home  and  stood  more  honorable  abroad 
under  these  last  four  years  of  Harrison  and 
Republican  administration  than  during  the 

E receding  four  years  of  Cleveland  and 
democratic  government.  Not  since  Thomas 
Jefferson  has  any  administration  been 
called  upon  to  face  and  solve  so  many  or 
such  difficult  problems  as  those  which  have 
been  exi^nt  in  our  conditions.  No  ad- 
ministration since  the  organization  of  the 
government  has  ever  met  difficulties  better 
or  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American 
people.  Chile  has  been  taught  that,  no 
matter  how  small  the  antagonist,  no  com- 
munity can  with  safety  insult  the  fiag  or 
murder  American  sailors.  Gei-many  and 
England  have  learned  in  Samoa  that  the 
United  States  has  become  one  of  the  powers 
of  the  worid,  and  no  matter  how  mighty 
the  adversary,  at  even[  sacrifice  Amencan 
honor  will  be  maintained.  The  Bering 
Sea  question,^  which  was  the  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  the  diplomacy  of  Cleveland 
and  of  Bavard,  has  neen  settled  upon  a 
basis  which  sustains  the  American  people 
until  arbitration  shall  have  determined  our 
right  The  dollar  of  the  country  has  been 
placed  and  kept  on  the  standard  of  com- 
mercial nations,  and  a  convention  has  been 
agreed  upon  with  foreign  governments. 
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which,  by  making  bi-metaUism  the  policy 
of  all  nations,  may  aacoesBfally  solve  all 
our  financial  problems.  The  tariff,  tink- 
ered with  and  trifled  with  to  the  serious 
disturbance  of  trade  and  disaster  to  busi- 
ness since  the  days  of  Washington,  has  been 
courageously  embodied  into  a  code  which 
has  preserved  the  i>rinciple  of  the  i>roteo- 
tion  of  American  industries.  To  it  has 
been    added   a    beneficient   policy,   snp- 

Slemented  by  beneficial  txeaties  and  wise 
iplomacy,  which  has  opened  to  our 
farmers  and  manufacturers  the  markets  of 
other  countries.  The  navy  has  been 
builded  upon  lines  which  will  ^  protect 
American  citizens  and  American  interests 
and  the  American  flag  all  over  the  world. 
The  public  debt  has  been  reduced.  The 
maturing  bonds  have  been  paid  off.  The 
public  credit  has  been  maintained.  The 
burdens  of  taxation  have  been  lightened. 
Two  hundred  millions  of  currency  have 
been  added  to  the  people's  money  without 
disturbances  of  the  exchanges. 

*' Unexampled  i>rosi)erity  has  crowned 
wise  laws  and  their  wise  administration. 
The  main  question  which  divides  us  is  to 
whom  does  the  credit  of  all  this  belong? 
Orators  mav  stand  upon  this  platform 
more  able  and  more  eloquent  than  i  who  will 
paint  in  more  brilliant  colors,  but  they  can- 
not put  in  more  earnest  thought  the  affec- 
tion and  admiration  of  Republicans  for  our 
distinguished  Secretary  or  State.  I  yield 
to  no  Republican,  no^  matter  from  what 
State  he  hails,  in  admiration  and  respect 
for  John  Sherman,  for  Qovemor  Mcrtin- 
ley,  for  Thomas  B.  Reed,  for  Iowa's  great 
Senator,  for  the  favorites  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  but  when  I  am  told  that  the 
credit  for  the  brilliant  diplomacv  of  this 
administration  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  administration 
of  its  finances  to  the  Secretary^  of  the 
Treasu^,  for  the  construction  of  its  ships 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  American  pork  in  Europe  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  the  set- 
tlement, so  far  as  it  is  settled,  of  the  cur- 
rency question,  to  Senator  John  Sherman, 
for  the  formulation  of  the  tariff  laws  to 
Governor  McKinley,  for  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  placed  by  foreign  nations 
upon  the  introduction  of  American  pork 
to  our  ministers  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  I  am 
tempted  to  seriouslv  inquire  who,  during 
the  last  four  years,  has  been  President  of 
the  United  States  anyhow?  Csesar.  when 
he  wrote  those  commentaries,  which  were 
the  history  of  the  conquests  of  Europe 
under  his  leadership,  modestly  took  the 
position  of  Eneas  when  he  said:  'Thev 
are  the  narrative  of  events,  the  whole  of 
which  I  saw  and  the  part  of  which  I  was. ' 
General  Thomas,  as  the  rock  of  Chtdka- 
mauga,  occupies  a  place  in  our  history  with 


Leonidas  among  the  Greeks,  except  tbat 
he  succeeded  where  Leonidas  failed.  Hie 
fight  of  Joe  Hooker  above  the  clouds  was 
the  poetry  of  battle.  The  resistkas  rush 
of  Sheridan  and  his  steed  down  the  valky 
of  the  Shenandoah  is  the  epic  of  our  civil 
war.  The  march  of  Sherman  from  At- 
lanta to  the  sea  is  the  supreme  triumph  of 
^lantiy  and  strategy.  It  detracts  noth- 
mg  irom  the  splendor  or  the  merits  of  the 
deeds  of  his  lieutenants  to  say  that  having 
selected  them  with  marvellous  sagacity  ana 
discretion  Grant  still  remuned  the  supreme 
commander  of  the  national  army.  All  the 
proposed  acts  of  any  administration  bef<n« 
they  are  formulated  are  passed  npon  in 
Cabinet  council,  and  the  measures  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  ablest  Secretaries  wonH 
have  failed  with  a  lesser  President,  but  for 
the  great  good  of  the  country  and  the 
benefit  of  the  Republican  party  they  have 
succeeded  because  of  the  suggestive  mind, 
the  indomitable  courage,  the  inteiligent 
appreciation  of  situation  and  the  grand 
magnanimity  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  It 
is  an  undisputed  fact  that  during  the  few 
months  when  both  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  were  iU 
the  President  personally  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  State  Department  and  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  both  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  Secretary  of  State  in  aooeptinff 
his  portfolio  under  ^  President  Garfield 
wrote :  ^*  Four  administration  must  be 
made  brilliant,  suopessiiil  and  strong  in  the 
confidence  ana  pride  of  the  people,  not  at 
all  diverting  its  energies  for  re-election, 
and  yet  compelling  that  result  by  the  lo{;ic 
of  events  and  by  the  imperious  necessities 
of  the  situation. '  Garfield  fell  before  the 
bullet  of  the  assassin  and  Mr.  Blaine  re- 
tired to  private  life.  General  Harrison 
invited  hiin  to  take  up  that  unfinished 
diplomatic  career  where  its  threads  had 
been  so  tragically  broken.  He  entered  the 
Cabinet  He  resumed  his  work  and  has  won 
a  higher  place  in  our  history.  The  prophecy 
he  made  for  Ghirfield  has  been  superbly 
fulfilled  by  Harrison.  In  the  language  ca 
Mr.  Blaine:  '  The  President  has  compelled 
a  re-election  by  the  logic  of  events  and  the 
imperious  necessities  of  the  situation.' 

The  man  who  is  nominated  here  to-day 
to  win  must  carry  a  certAin  well-known 
number  of  the  doubtfiil  Stat^  Patrick 
Henry,  in  the  convention  which  started 
rolling  the  ball  of  the  independence  of  the 
Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  said :  *  I  have 
but  one  lamp  by  which  mv  reet  are  guided, 
and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future 
but  by  the  past '  New  York  was  carried 
in  1880  by  General  Garfield,  and  in  every 
important 'election  since  then  we  have  done 
our  best  We  have  put  forward  our  ablest, 
our  most  popular,  our  most  brilUsnt  leaden 
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for  Gk>v6rDor  and  State  officers  to  suffer 
oonfltaat  defeat  The  only  light  which 
illumines  with  the  sun  of  hope  the.  dark 
record  of  those  twelve  years  is  the  fact 
that  in  1888  the  State  of  New  York  was 
triumphantly  carried  hy  President  Harri- 
son. He  carried  it  then  as  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, a  wise  Senator,  statesman,  who  in- 
epired  confidence  by  nis  public  utterances 
in  daily  speech  from  the  commencement 
of  the  canvass  to  its  dose.  He  still  has 
all  these  daims,  and  in  addition  an  admin- 
istration beyond  criticism  and  rich  with 
elevients  of  popularity  with  which  to  carry 
New  York.  Ancestry  helps  in  the  old 
world  and  handicaps  in  the  new.  There  is 
but  one  distinguished  example  of  a  son 
first  overcoming  the  limitations  imposed 
bv  the  pre-eminent  fame  of  his  father,  and 
then  rising  above  it,  and  that  was  when 
the  vounger  Pitt  became  greater  than 
Chatham.  With  an  ancestor  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
another  who  saved  the  Northwest  from 
sava^iy  and  gave  it  to  civilization  an 
empire,  who  was  also  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  poor  and  unknown  lawyer 
of  Indiana  has  risen  by  his  unaided  efforts 
to  such  distinction  aa  lawyer,  orator,  sol- 
dier, statesman  and  President,  that  he 
reflects  more  credit  on  his  ancestors  than 
they  have  devolved  upon  him  and  pre- 
sents in  American  history  the  parallel 
of  the  jounffer  Pitt  By  the  ffrand  record 
of  a  wise  aoministration,  by  the  strength 
in  freouent  contact  of  the  people,  in  won- 
derfulljT  versatile  and  felicitious  speech,  by 
the  claims  of  a  pure  life  in  public  ana  in 
the  simplicity  ot  a  tjrpical  American  home, 
I  nominate  Beiuamm  Harrison." 


Ilp«««ch  of  Hon.  I.eoa  Abbett. 

Pretenting  Orover  Cleveland  /or  Nomination  at  the 
CMeago  Qmventton,  June  22, 1892. 

Mb.  Chairman  and  OENTLisinEN  of 
THE  Convention.—- In  presenting  the 
name  to  this  Convention,  I  speak  for  the 
united  Democracy  'of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  whose  loyalty  to  Democratic  princi- 
ples, faithful  services  to  the  party,  and 
whose  contributions  to  its  success  entitle  it 
to  the  respectful  consideration  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy of  the  United  States.  Its  electoral 
vote  nas  always  been  cast  in  support  of 
Democradcpnnciples  and  Demooratic  can- 
didates. ^ 

In  voicing  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
delegation  from  New  Jersey,  I  present  as 
their  candidate  for  the  suffrage  of  this 
Convention  the  name  of  a  distinj^uished 
Democratic  statesman,  bom  upon  its  soil, 
for  whom  in  the  two  great  Presidential 
contests  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  given 
its  electoral  vote. 

The  supreme  consideration  in  the  mind 


of  the  Democim^  of  New  Jersey  is  the 
success  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its 
principles.  We  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
will  be  in  the  future,  ready  to  saonfioe  j>er- 
sonal  preferences  in  deference  to  the  dear 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Democracy  of 
the  Union.  It  is  because  of  that  that  this 
name  will  awaken  throughout  our  State  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Democracy  and  insure 
success.  It  is  because  he  represents  the 
great  Demooraiic  principles  and  policy  upon 
which  this  entire  convention  is  a  unit;  it  is 
because  we  believe  that  with  him  as  a  can- 
didate the  Democrats  of  the  Union  will 
sweep  the  country  and  establish  its  prin- 
ciples throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  that  we  offer  to  the  Conven- 
tion as  a  nominee  the  choice  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Grover  Cleveland. 

■If  any  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Democrats  of  New  Jersey  of  his  ability  to 
lead  the  ereat  Democratic  hosts  to  victory 
they  woiud  not  present  his  name,  to-day. 
With  them  success  of  the  party  and  the 
establishment  of  its  principles  are  beyond 
their  love  and  admiration  for  an^  man. 
We  feel  certain  that  every  Democratic  State 
though  its  preferences  may  be  for  some 
other  distinguished  Democrat,  will  give  its 
warm,  enthusiastic  and  earnest  support  to 
the  nominee  of  this  Convention. 

The  man  whom  we  present  will  rally  to 
his  party  thousands  of  independent  voters, 
whose  choice  is  determined  by  their  per- 
sonal conviction  that  the  candidate  will 
represent  principles  dear  to  them,  and 
whose  public  life  and  poli^  nves  assurance 
that  if  chosen  by  the  people  they  will  secure 
an  honest,  pure  and  eonservative  adminis- 
tration and  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  will  bo  encouraged  and  protected. 

The  time  wiU  come  when  otner  distin- 
guished Democrats  who  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  this  nomination 
will  receive  that  consideration  to  which  the 
great  services  they  have  rendered  their 
party-entitle  them,  but  we  stand  to-^ay  in 
the  presence  of  the  fact  that  the  minority 
of  the  Democratic  masses  throughout  the 
county,  the  rank  and  file,  the  millions  of  its 
voters,  demand  the  nomination  of  Orover 
Clevemnd. 

This  sentiment  is  so  stronr  and  overpow- 
ering that  it  has  affected  anacontrollea  the 
actions  of  delegates  who  would  otherwise 
present  the  name  of  some  distinguished 
leader  of  their  own  State  with  whom  they 
feel  victory  would  be  assured  and  in  whom 
the  entire  country  would  feel  confidence, 
but  the  people  have  spoken  and  favorite 
sons  and  leaders  are  standing  aside  in  obe- 
dience to  their  will 

Shall  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  Union  ?  Shall  we  place  on 
our  banner  the  man  of  our  choice,  the  man 
in  whom  they  beUeve,  or  shall  we,  for  any 
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ooDsideration  of  poli<w  or  expedienoy,  hesi- 
tate to  obey  their  will  ? 

I  have  sublime  faith  in  the  expression  of 
thej)eoDle  when  it  is  clear  ana  decisive. 
When  tne  question  before  them  is  one  that 
has  excited  discussion  and  debate ;  when 
it  appeals  to  their  interests  and  their  feel- 
ings and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  their 
judgment  and  they  then  say  we  want  this 
man  and  we  can  elect  him,  we^  their  rep- 
resentatives, must  not  disobey  nor  disap- 
point them. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  obey  their 
wishes  and  concur  in  their  judgment ;  then, 
having  given  them  the  candidate  of  their 
choice,  they  will  give  us  theur  best,  their 
most  energetic  efforts  to  secure  success. 

We  confidently  rely  upon  the  loyal  and 
successful  work  of  the  Democratio  leaders 
who  have  advocated  other  candidates.  We 
know  that  in  the  great  States  across  the 
river  from  New  Jersey,  now  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  party,  there  is  no  Democrat 
who  win  shirk  the  duty  of  making  every 
effort  to  secure  the  success  of  the  candidate 
of  this  Convention,  notwithstanding  his 
judgment  may  differ  from  that  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  Democracy  of  New  York  and  its 
great  leaders  whose  efforts  and  splendid 

generabhip  have  given  to  us  a  Democratic 
enator  and  G-ovemor  will  always  be  true  to 
the  great  party  they  represent ;  they  will 
not  waver,  nor  will  thev  rest  in  the  com- 
ing canvass  until  they  have  achieved  suc- 
cess. 

Their  grand  victories  of  the  past,  their 
natural  and  honorable  ambition,  their 
unquestioned  Demooraoy  will  make  them 
arise  and  fight  as  never  before,  and  with 
those  that  they  represent  and  leaa  they  will 
march  in  the  great  independent  vote  and 
will  again  secure  for  us  the  Democratic 
victory  in  New  York.  The  grand  Demo- 
crats under  whose  leadership  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York  are  now  f^ovemed  will 
give  to  the  cause  the  great  weight  of  their 
orginizations. 

^  The  thundering  echoes  of  this  Conven- 
tion announcing  the  nomination  of  Grover 
Cleveland  will  not  have  died  out  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys  of  this  land 
before  you  will  near  and  see  all  our  leaders 
rallying  to  the  support  of  our  candidate. 

They  will  begin  their  efforts  for  organi- 
sation and  success  and  continue  their  work 
until  .victory  crowns  their  efforts.  All 
Democrats  will  fight  for  victory,  and  they 
will  succeed  because  the  principles  of  the 
party  enunciated  here  are  for  tne  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large  and  because 
the  people  of  this  land  have  unquestioning 
faith  that  Grover  Cleveland  will  give  the 
country  a  pure,  honest  and  stable  govern- 
ment and  an  administration  froni  wnichthe 
great  business  interests  of  the  country  and 


the  agricultural  and  laboring  intereats  of 
the  masses  will  receive  proper  and  due 
consideration. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  Why  is  it 
that  the  masses  of  the  party  demand  the 
nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland?  Why 
is  it  that  this  man  who  has  no  offices  to 
distribute,  no  wealth  to  command,  aboold 
have  stirred  the  spontaneous  support  of  the 
great  body  of  Democracy?  Why  is  it  that 
with  all  that  has  been  urged  against  him 
the  people  still  cry  **  Give  us  CleYeland  ?  *' 
Why  is  it,  though  he  has  pronounced  in 
honest,  clear  and  able  language  his  views 
upon  questions  upon  which  some  of  his 
party  may  differ  with  him,  that  he  is  etiH 
near  and  dear  to  the  masses  ? 

It  is  because  he  has  crystalliied  into  a 
living  issue  the  great  principle  upon  which 
this  battle  is  to  be  fought  out  If  he  did 
not  create  tariff  reform  he  made  it  a  Presi- 
dential issue ;  he  vitalized  it  and  presented 
it  to  our  partv  as  the  issue  for  which  we 
could  fight  and  continue  to  battle  until  upon 
it  victory  is  now  assured. 

There  are  few  men  in  his  position  who 
would  have  the  courage  to  boldly  make  the 
issue  and  present  it  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
as  he  did  m  his  great  message  of  1887.  1 
believe  that  his  policy  then  was  to  force  a 
national  issue  which  would  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people. 

We  must  honor  a  man  who  is  honest 
enough  and  bold  enough  under  such  circum- 
stances to  proclaim  that  the  success  of  the 
party  upon  principle  is  better  than  evaaon 
or  shirking  of  tnie  national  issues  for  tem- 
porary success.  When  victory  is  obtained 
upon  a  principle,  it  forms  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  party  success  in  the  future. 

It  is  no  longer  the  question  of  a  battle  to 
be  won  on  the  mistakes  of  our  foes,  but  it 
is  a  victory' to  be  accomplished  by  a  charge 
along  the  whole  line  under  the  banner  of 
principle. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  neople 
demand  his  nomination.  They  fe^  that 
the  tariff  reform  views  of  ex-President 
Cleveland  and  the  principles^  laid  down  in 
his  great  message,  whatever  its  temporaiy 
effect  may  have  been,  give  us  a  live  and  a 
vital  issue  to  fight  for,  which  has  made  the 
great  victories  since  1888  nossibla  It  con- 
solidated in  one  solid  phuanx  the  Democ- 
racv  of  the  nation. 

In  every  State  of  this  union^  that  pohcy 
has  been  placed  in  Democratic  plaobrms 
and  our  battles  have  been  fought  upon  it, 
and  this  great  body  of  representative 
Democrats  have  seen  its  good  results. 

Everyman  in  this  Convention  recognises 
the  policy  of  the  party.  In  Massachusetts 
it  ^ave  us  a  Russell.^  In  Iowa  it  gave  us  a 
Boies.  In  Wisconsin  it  gave  us  a  Peek  for 
Governor  and  Vilas  for  Senator.  In  Michi- 
gan  it  gave  us  Winans  for  Governor  and 
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gave  us  a  Demooratio  LegislaUire,  and  will 
give  Qfl  eight  electoral  Totes  for  President 
In  1889  in  Ohio  it  gave  ns  James  Gamp- 
bell  fbr  Grovemor,  and  in  1891,  to  defeat 
him  it  required  the  power,  the  wealth  and 
the  maehinery  of  the  entire  republican 
paitv.  In  Pennsylvania  it  gdve  us  Robert 
£.  Fattison.  In  Connecticut  it  gave  us  a 
Bemocratio  Oovemor,  who  was  kept  out  of 
office  by  the  infamous  conduct  or  the  Re- 
pubtioan  party.      In  New  Hampshire   it 

Save  us  a  Legislature,  of  which  we  were 
efifauded.  in  Illinois  it  gave  us  a  Palmer 
for  Senator  and  in  Nebraska  it  gave  us 
Boyd  for  Governor. 

^  In  the  great  Southern  States  it  has  con- 
tinued in  power  Democratic  Gbvemors  and 
Democratic  Legislatures.  In  New  Jersey 
the  power  of  the  Democracy  has  been 
strengthened,  and  the  Legislature  and 
executive  are  now  both  democratic.  ^ 

In  the  great  State  of  New  York  it  gave 
us  David  B.  Hill  for  Senator  and  Boswell 
P.  Flower  for  Governor. 

With  all  these  glorious  achievements  it 
is  the  wisest  and  best  party  policy  to  nomi- 
nate again  the  man  whose  poupy  made  these 
successes  possible.  The  people  believe 
that  these  victories,  whi<m  gave  us  a 


Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in 
1890  and  Democratic  Governors  and  Sena- 
tors in  Republican  and  doubtful  states,  are 
due  to  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  Grover 
Cleveland.  And  so  believing,  they  recog- 
nise him  as  their  f^reat  leader. 

In  presenting  his  name  to  the  Conven- 
tion it  is  no  reflection  upon  any  of  them  as 
the  leaden  of  the  party.  The  victories 
which  have  been  obtained  are  not  alone 
the  heritage  of  those  States  :  they  belong 
to  the  whole  party.  I  feel  that  every 
Democratic  State  and  that  evei^^individufu 
Democrat  has  reason  to  rejoice  and  be 
proud  and  applaud  these  splendid  suooes- 

IttSB. 

The  candidacy  of  Grover  Cleveland  is 
not  a  reflection  upon  others ;  it  is  not  an- 
tagonistic to  any  fi^eat  Democratic  leader. 
He  comes  before  this  Convention  not  as  the 
candidate  of  any  one  State.  He  is  the 
choice  of  the  great  minority  of  Democratic 
voters. 

The  Democracy  of  New  Jersey  therefore 
presents  to  this  Convention,  in  this  the 
people*s  year,  the  nominee  of  the  people, 
the  plain,  blunt^  honest  dtizen,  the  idol 
of  the  DemocratiG  masses,  Grover  Cleve- 
land. 
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DMlMnKUom  of  lAdeprnftOfaws. 


A  IMUmibm 


of  Qm  IMftf  AofM  of 
«fo%  4|  1776. 


tn  (jotigttt$ 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis- 
BoWe  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  sepa- 
rate and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle 
them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  sepa- 
ration. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident^ 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  b^  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Bights ;  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  Gov- 
ernments are  instituted  amouK  Men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  £rom  we  consent 
of  the  governed;  That  whenever  any 
Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Bight  of  the  People 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principle  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likelv  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Gov- 
ernments lonff  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  Tight  and  transient  causes; 
and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown, 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  Bat  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pur- 
suing invariably  the  same  Object,  evinces  a 
design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  Guards  for  their  future  security. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these    Colonies;    ana   such  is  now    the 


necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alt«r 
their  former  Systems  of  Government.  The 
history  of  the  present  Kin^  of  Great  Britain 
is  a  history  of  repeated  imuries  and  usur- 
pations, all  havmg  in  direct  obiect  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny 
over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  Facts 
be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the 
most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass 
Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  import- 
ance, unless  suspended  in  their  operation 
till  his  Assent  should  be  obtained;  and 
when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected 
to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for 
the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relin- 
quish the  right  of  Bepresentation  in  the 
Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them 
ana  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies 
at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  dis- 
tant from  the  Depository  of  their  public 
Becords,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  witn  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Bepresentative  Houses 
repeatedly,  for  opposiDg  with  manly  firm- 
ness his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after 
such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected ;  whereby  the  Legislative  Powers, 
incapable  of  Annihilation,  have  retumea 
to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise ; 
the  State  remaining  in  the  meantime  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from 
without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  Pop- 
ulation of  these  States ;  for  that  purpose 
obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of 
Foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en- 
courage their  migrations  hither^  and  raift- 
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ing  the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations 
of  Lands. 

He  has  ohetmcted  the  Admimstration 
of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  laws 
for  establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his 
Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  sal- 
aries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  pf  New  Offi- 
ces, and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to 
harass  our  People,  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance. 

He  has  kept  amon^  us,  in  times  of  peace, 
Standing  Armies  without  the  Consent  of 
our  Legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  in- 
dependent of  and  superior  to  the  Civil 
Power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject 
us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitu- 
tion, and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ; 
giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pre- 
tend^ Legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial, 
from  punishment  for  anv  Murders  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of 
these  States : 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  world : 

For  Imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our 
Consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
benefits  of  Trid  by  Jury :  • 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offenses : 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  Eng- 
lish Laws  in  a  neighboring  Province,  es- 
tablishing ^therein  an  Arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as 
to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  in- 
strument for  introducing  the  same  abso- 
lute rule  into  these  Colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolish- 
ing our  most  valuable  Laws  and  altering 
fundamentally  the  Forms  or  our  Gk>vem- 
ments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures, 
and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by 
declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and 
waging  War  against  us. 

He  nas  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our 
Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed 
the  Lives  of  our  People. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large 
Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation  and 
tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances 
of  Cruelty  and  Perfidy  scarcely  paralleled 
in  the  most  barbarous  a^es,  aud  totally  un- 
worthy tiie  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens 


taken  Captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear 
Arms  against  their  Country,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  friends  and  Breth* 
ren,  or  to  fiedl  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections 
amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  fTontiers^  the 
merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  war&re  is  an  undistinguished  de- 
struction of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We 
have  Petition^  for  Redress  in  the  most 
humble  terms ;  our  repeated  Petitions  have 
been  answered  only  oy  repeated  injury. 
A  Prince,whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  mav  define  ft  Tyran^ 
is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  or  a  free  People. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions 
to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by 
their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrant- 
able jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  we  have  conjured  them  by 
the  ties  of  our  common  kinored  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably 
interrupt  our  connections  and  correspon- 
dence. The^y  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voiceof  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
whicn  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hol^ 
them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind.  En- 
emies in  War.  in  Peace,  Friends. 

We,  thereiore,  the  Bep&esentatiyes 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ik 
OENEBAL  Congress  assembled,  appealing 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
Name,  and  by  Authority  of  the  good  Peo- 
ple of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  DECLARE,  That  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  Bight  ought  to  be,  free 
AND  INDEPENDENT  States ;  that  they  are 
Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is,  and  ought  to  be,  tot^ly  dissolved ; 
and  that  as  free  and  independent 
States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War, 
conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  estab- 
lish Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts 
and  thin^  which  iisdependent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration^  with  a  firm  rehance  on 
the  Protection  oi  Divine  Provideno^  We 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes^  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

The  foregoing  declaration  was,  by  order 
of  Congress,  engrossed,  and  sigpaed  by  the 
following  members : 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

(  Josiah  Bartlett, 
New  Hampshire  \  William  Whipple. 

(Matthew  Thornton. 
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i  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry. 

JRkode  Mandy  J  Stephen  Hopkins, 
etc 


Connecticut 


Neio  York, 


New  Jeteey, 


FeMi^flvania. 


Ddaware, 


X  William  EUery. 

'  Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 

^Oliver  Wolcott 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livin^ton, 
Francis  Lewis, 
^  Lewis  Morris. 

{Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart 
Abraham  Clark. 

'Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rusn. 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
Qeoi^  Clymer, 
James  Smith, 
George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 

^George  Ross. 

(  Cesar  Rodnev, 
i  G^rge  Read, 
(Thomes  McKean. 

r  Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 

'  Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton. 

'  George  WVthe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

f  William  Hooper, 
JNbrf  A  Carolina.  <  Joseph  Hewes, 

(  John  Penn. 

(Edward  Rntledge. 
Arthur  Middleton. 

f  Button  Gwinnett^ 
Oeorgia,       \  Lyman  Hall, 

(George  Walton. 

ReioUtedj  That  copies  of  the  Declaration 
be  sent  to  the  several  assemblies,  conven- 
tions, and  committees  or  councils  of  safety, 
and  to  the  several  commanding  officers  of 
the  Continental  Troops :  That  it  be  pbo- 
CLAIMED  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  Head  of  the  Abmt. — [Jour, 
Cong.f  voL  1,  p.  396.] 


Maryland, 


Virginia. 


Article*  ot  Conftdenttion. 

Dom  at  FkOaddphia  om  th*  9th  da^  of  JtJg,  1778. 

[While  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  before  it  was  finally  agreed 
upon,  measures  were  taken  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment:  and  on  the  11th  of  June.  1776, 
it  was  "  Aeiolved,  That  a  committee  oe  ap- 
pointed to  ]^repare  and  digest  the  form  of 
a  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between 
these  Colonies;"  which  committee  was 
appointed  the  next  day,  June  12,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  member  from  each  Colony, 
namely :  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  S.  Adams,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  R.  R.  Livings- 
ton, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  McKean,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hewes,  Mr.  E. 
Rutled^e,  and  Mr.  Gwinnett  On  the 
12th  ofJuly,  1776,  ttie  committee  reoorted 
a  draught  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members  under  the  strictest  injunctions  of 
secrecy. 

This  report  underwent  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion in  Congress,  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  15th  of  November,  1777 ;  on 
which  day,  "Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  "  were  finally  agreed 
to  in  form,  and  they  were  directed  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  all  the 
United  States,  and  if  approved  by  them, 
they  were  advised  to  authorize  their  dele- 
gates to  ratify  the  same  in  the  Congress  of 
ihe  United  States ;  and  in  that  ev^nt  thev 
were  to  become  conclusive.  On  the  17th 
of  November,  1777,  the  Congress  agreed 
upon  the  form  of  a  circular  letter  to  ac- 
company the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  concluded  with  a  recommendation 
to  each  of  the  several  Legislatures  "to 
invest  its  delegates  with  competent  pow- 
ers, ultimatelv,  and  in  the  name  ana  be- 
half of  the  State,  to  subscribe  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  attend  Congress  for 
that  purpose  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of 
March  next."  This  letter  was  signed  bv 
the  President  of  Congress  and  sent,  witn 
a  copy  of  the  articles,  to  each  State  Legis- 
lature. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1778,  Congress 
agreed  upon  the  form  of  a  ratification  of 
tlie  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  di- 
rected a  copy  of  the  articles  and  the  ratift- 
cation  to  oe  engrossed  on  parchment; 
which,  on  the  9tn  of  Julv,  1778,  having 
been  examined  and  the  blanks  filled,  was 
si^ed  by  the  delegates  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut^ 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  ana 
South  Carolina.  Congress  then  directed 
that  a  circular  letter  be  addressed  to  the 
States  whose  delegates  were  not  present, 
or  being  present^  conceived  they  were  not 
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authorized  to  aign'the  ratification,  inform- 
ing them  how  many  and  what  States  iiad 
ratified  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
desiring  them,  with  all  convenient  dis- 
patch, to  authorize  their  delegates  to  ratify 
the  same.  Of  these  States,  North  Caro- 
lina ratified  on  the  21st  and  Greorgia  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1778 ;  New  Jersey  on  the 
26th  of  November  followine ;  Delaware  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1779:  Maryland  <hi  the  Ist 
of  March,  1781 ;  ana  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1781,  Congress  assembled  under  the  new 
form  of  government] 

ABTICLE9  OF  OOSTFEDEBATION. 

7b  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come. 

We,  the  undersigned,  delegates  of  the 
States  affixed  to  our  names,  send  greeting: 

Whereas  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
did,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven,  and  in  the  second 
year  of  the  independence  of  America,  anee 
to  certain  Articles  of  Confederation  and  rer- 
petual  Union  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Ba^,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, in  the  words  following,  viz : 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  between  the  States  of  New  Hamp^ 
shire,  Massachusetts  Ba^r,  Bhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia. 
North  Carolina^  South  Carolina,  ana 
Georgia. 

Abtiole  I.  The  style  of  this  Confederacy 
shall  be,  "  The  United  States  of  America.^' 

Abticle  II.  Each  State  retains  its  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which 
18  not  Dy  this  confederation  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

Abticle  IIL  The  said  States  hereby 
severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friend- 
ship  with  each  other  for  their  common  de- 
fense, the  security  of  their  liberties,  and 
their  mutual  and  general  welfare ;  binding 
themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  aU 
force  offered  to^  or  attacks  made  upon 
them,  or  2jij  of  them,  on  account  of  reli- 
gion, sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pre- 
tense whatever. 

Abticle  IV.  The  better  to  secure  and 
perpetuate  mutual  fnendship  and,  inter- 
course among  the  people  of  the  different 
States  in  this  Union,  tne  free  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds, 
and  fugitiyeB  from  justice  excepted,  shall 


be  entitled  to  aU  privilegei  and  imnnmitiet 
of  firee  citizens  in  the  several  StaAea;  and 
the  people  of  each  State  shall  have  free  in- 
gress and  regress  to  and  fiom  any  other 
State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  prir- 
ileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  aabjcct  lo 
the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restric- 
tions, as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respecttre- 
ly :  Pnmded,  That  such  restrictioiis^  shall 
not  extend  so  fiu*  as  to  prevent  the  remorai 
of  property  imported  into  any  State  to  any 
other  State,  of  which  the  owner  is  an  in- 
habitant: Pfrmded,  alsOy  That  no  imposi- 
tion, duties,  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by 
any  State  on  the  property  of  the  United 
States  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor, 
in  any  State,  snail  flee  fromjustioe,  and  be 
founcf  in  any  of  the  United  ^tes,  he  shall, 
upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  execntiTe 

Sower  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be 
elivered  up,  and  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  his  offense; 

FulTfedth  and  credit  shall  be  nven  in 
each  of  these  States  to  the  reoGras,  acte, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  ooorte  and 
magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

Abticle  V.  For  the  more  conveiiieiit 
management  of  the  general  interests  of  ihe 
Unit^  States,  delegates  shall  be  annnallj 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Iiegialn- 
ture  of  each  State  shall  direct^  to  meet  in 
Con^press  on  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved 
to  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates  or  any 
of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and 
to  send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

No  State  shiul  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  less  than  two  nor  by  more  than 
seven  members;  and  no  person  shall  be 
capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than 
three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor 
shall  any  person,  being  a  del^ate,  be  car 
pable  of  nolding  any  office  under  tiie 
Uoited  States,  for  which  he,  or  another  fi>r 
his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees  or 
emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  dele- 
gates in  a  meeting  of  the  States,  and  while 
they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of 
these  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  each  State 
shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Con- 
gress shall  not  be  impeached  or  questioned 
in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress ;  and  ^ 
the  members  of  Congress  ^lall  bepiotected  ' 
in  their  persons  from  arrests  and  imfxison- 
roents  during  the  time  of  Iheir  going  to 
and  from,  and  attendance  on,  Conmss,  ex- 
cept for  treason,  felony,  or  oreadi  of  the 
peace. 

Abticle  VL  NoState,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as* 
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msxMedy  shall  send  any  embaMy  to,  or  re* 
ceive  any  embaasy  from,  or  enter  into  any 
oonferenoe,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treal^ 
with  any  ICing.  prince,  or  Btato;  nor  shall 
any  person  holamg  any  office  of  profit  or 
tmsl  onder  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument^ 
office  or  title  of  any  kind  whaterer  firom 
any  King,  prince,  or  foreign  state;  nor 
ahall  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of 
nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into 
any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  what- 
ever between  them  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
specifying  accurately  the  puri>08es  for 
wluch  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and 
how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties, 
whic^  may  interfere  with  any  stipulations 
in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  with  any 
Kin^,  prince,  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any 
treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to 
the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  Teesels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in 
time  of  peace  by  any  State,  except  such 
number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, for  the  defense  of  such  Stote,  or  its 
tarade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept 
up  by  any  State  in  time  of  peace,  except 
such  numbw  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States,  in  Obngress  assembled, 
diall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the 
ft>rts  necessary  for  the  defense  of  such 
State;  but  eyery  Stote  shall  always  keep 
up  a  well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia, 
sufficiently  armed  and  accoutered,  and 
shall  provide  and  constantly  have  ready 
fbr  use,  in  public  sUnres,  a  due  number  of 
field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equip- 
age. 

No  State  shall  en^^age  in  any  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be 
actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have 
received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  be- 
ing formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to 
invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  is  so 
imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till 
the  United  Stet€s  in  Congress  assembled 
can  be  consulted ;  nor  shall  any  State  grant 
commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war, 
nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it 
be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  in  Cong^ress  assembled;  and  then 
only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has 
been  so  declared,  and  under  such  r^ulations 
as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled^  unless  such  State 
be  inf(Wted  by  pirates,  in  which  case  ves- 
sels of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occa- 
idon,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  ahall 


continue,  or  until  the  United  Stotes  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall  determine  otherwise. 

Abticle  VII.  When  land  forces  are 
raised  by  any  State  for  the  common  defense, 
all  officers  of,  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  L^islature  of 
each  State  respectively  by  whom  such 
forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner 
as»8uch  State  shall  direct;  and  all  vacan- 
cies shall  be  filled  up  by  the  State  which 
first  made  the  appointment. 

Abticle  VIII.  All  chanres  of  war,  and 
all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfiure 
and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
common  treasuxy,  which  shall  oe  supplied 
by  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  all  land  within  each  Stote,  granted 
to,  or  surveyed  for,  any  person,  as  such 
land  and  the  building  and  improvements 
thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to 
such  mode  as  the  United  Stotes  in  Congress 
assembled  shall,  trom  time  to  time,  curect 
and  appoint. 

The  texes  for  paying  that  proportion 
shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  Le^latores  of  the 
several  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon 
by  the  United  Stotes  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. 

Article  IX.  The  United  Stotes  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive rieht  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  men- 
»tioned  in  the  sixth  article ;  of  sending  and 
receiving  embassadors ;  entering  into  trea- 
ties ana  alliances:  Provided.  That  no 
treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby 
the  legislative  power  of  the  respective 
Stotes  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing 
such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as 
their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  fircHU 
prohibitiDg  the  exportotion  or  importotion 
of  any  species  or  eoods  or  commodities 
whatsoever;  of  estoolishing  rules  fi>r  de- 
ciding, in  all  cases,  what  captures  on  land 
or  water  shall  be  lesal,  and  in  what  man- 
ner prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in 
the  service  of  the  United  Stotes,  shall  be 
divided  or  appropriated ;  of  granting  let- 
ters of  marc^ue  and  reprisal  in  times  of 
peace ;  appointing  courte  for  the  trial  of 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  estoblishing  courts  for  receiving 
and  determining  finally,  appeals  in  all  cases 
of  captures:  Provided,  lliatno  member 
of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  Judge  of 
any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled shall  also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal 
in  all  disputes  and  difierences  now  subsist- 
ing, or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between 
two  or  more  Stotes  concerning  boundaiy, 
jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  whatever ; 
which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised 
in  the  manner  following:    Whenever  the 
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legifllAtiye  or  executive  aathorlty  or 
kiwAil  agent  of  any  State  in  controveny 
with  another,  shall  present  a  petition 
to  Ck>ngre88,  stating  tne  matter  in  qnee- 
tion,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of  Gongren 
to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of 
the  other  State  in  controversy,  and  a  day 
aasiened  for  the  appearance  of  the  part^ 
b^  tneir  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be 
directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  com- 
missioners or  judges  to  constitute  a  court 
for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in 
question ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  Con- 
gress shall  name  three  persons  out  or  each 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of 
such  persons  each  part^  shall  alternately 
strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning, 
until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thir- 
teen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Con- 
gress shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot;  and  the 
persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or 
anv  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or 
judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the 
controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of 
the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause,  shall 
agree  in  the  determination :  and  if  either 
party  shall  neglect  to  attena  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed, without  showing  reasons  which 
Congress  shall  judge  sumcient,  or,  being 
present,  shall  remse  to  strike,  the  Congress 
shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons 
out  or  each  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such 
party  absent  or  refusing;  and  the  judg- 
ment and  sentence  of  the  court  to  he  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  before  prescribed 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any 
of  the  j>arties  shall  refuse  lo  submit  to  the 
authority  of  such  court  or  to  appear  or  de- 
fend their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall, 
nevertheless,  proceed  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence or  judgment,  which  shall,  in  like 
manner,  lie  final  and  decisive ;  the  judg- 
ment or  sentence,  and  other  proceeoings, 
being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  lodged  amon^  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress for  the  security  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned: Providedy  That  every  commis- 
sioner, before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall 
take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of 
the  fudges  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court 
of  tne  State,  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried, 
"  well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the 
matter  in  question j  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  without  favor  y  affecttoUy  or  hope 
of  reward :"  Provided^  alsOy  That  no  State 
snail  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  XJnited  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private 
riffht  of  soil  claimed  under  different  grants 
of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdictions, 
as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the 
States  which  passed  such  grants,  are  ad- 
justed, the  said  grants  or  either  of  them 


being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  ha;ve 
ori^nated  antecedent  to  such  BeMeimaA 
of  juriidictioii,  shall,  on  the  petition  of 
either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  aa 
may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  b^m 
preecribied  for  deciding  disputes  ren^ecting 
territorial  jurisdicUon  betwem  dL^ronl 
States. 

The  United  States  in  Congrev  aasembled 
shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and 
value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  abthor- 
ity^  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States; 
fixmg  the  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures tiuonghout  the  United  States ;  regja'- 
lating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affiun 
with  the  Indians,  not  membm  of  any  of 
the  States :  Provided;  That  the  le^lative 
right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits,  be 
not  infiringed  or  violated ;  establishing  and 
regulating  post-offices  fh)m  one  State  to 
another,  tnroughout  all  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers 
passing  through  the  same,  as  may  be  re* 
Quisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  <tf- 
nce ;  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land  foroes 
in  the  serviceof  the  United  States,  excepting 
regimental  officers;  appointing  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning 
all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States;  making  rules  forthecov- 
emment  and  regulation  of  the  said  land 
and  naval  forces,  i^nd  directing  their  ope* 
rations. 

The  United  States  in  Cpngreas  assembled 
shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  commit^ 
tee  to  sit  in  the  recess  oi  Congress,  to  be 
denominated  ^'a  Committee  of  Qie  States," 
and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  firom  eadi 
State,  and  to  appoint  such  other  oommit- 
tees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  neoessary 
for  managing  the  general  affiiirs  of  the 
United  States,  under  their  direction ;  to  ap- 
point one  of  llieir  number  to  preside ;  pro- 
vided that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in 
the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year 
in  any  term  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain  the 
necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defiray* 
ing  the  public  expenses;  to  borrow  mon^ 
or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  every  half  vear  to  the 
respective  States,  an  account  or  the  sums 
of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted ;  to  build 
and  eauip  a  navy;  to  agree  upon  the  num- 
ber of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions 
from  each  State  for  its  <^uota,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such 
State,  which  requisitions  shall  be  binding; 
and  thereupon  the  Legislature  of  each 
State  shall  appoint  the  regimental  offioen, 
raise  the  men,  and  cloihe,  arm,  and  equip 
them  in  a  soldier>like  manner,  aft  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States;  and  the  offi- 
cers and  men  so   do^^ied,  armed,  and 
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6q[iiipped,  tftutil  march  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  bj 
the  United  States  in  Oongreas  anembled ; 
bat  if  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled shall,  on  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, jndge  proper  that  any  State  should 
not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller 
number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other 
State  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men 
than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number 
shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed, 
and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
quota  of  each  State,  unless  the  Legislature 
of  such  State  shall  judge  that  such  extra 
number  cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the 
same :  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  offi- 
cer, clothe,  arm,  and  equip  as  manv  of  such 
extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely 
apared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall  march 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the 
time  agreed  on  oy  the  United  States  in 
Congress  aasembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
shall  never  engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of 
peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alli- 
ances, nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and 
exnenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and 
welfiire  of  the  United  States  or  any  of 
them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appro- 
priate mone^,  nor  itfree  upon  the  number 
of  vessels  of  war  to  be  buitt  or  purchased, 
or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be 
raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  or  Navy,  unless  nine  States 
assent  to  the  same;  nor  shall  a  question 
on  any  other  pointy  except  fbr  acljouming 
firom  day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time  within 
the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the 
United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjourn- 
ment be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the 
space  of  six  months ;  and  shall  publish  the 
journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  ex- 
cept such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties, 
alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their 
futenent  reouire  secrecy;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  del^ates  of  each  State  on 
any  question,  shall  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nal, when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate; 
and  the  delegates  of  a  State,  or  any  of 
them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  transcript  of  the  said  jour- 
nal, except  such  parts  as  are  above  ex- 
cepted, to  lay  before  the  Legislature  of  the 
several  States. 

Article  X.  The  committee  of  the  States, 
or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be  autfaorizea 
to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  con- 


sent of  nine  States,  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with : 
Provided^  That  no  power  be  delegated  to 
the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  voice  of  nine  States  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 

Abticle  XL  Canada,  acceding  to  this 
confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted 
into,  and  entitled  to,  all  the  advantages  of 
thia  Union ;  but  no  other  colony  shiul  be 
admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admis- 
sion be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Abticle  XII.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted, 
moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted, 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  be- 
fore the  assembling  of  the  UnitM  States, 
in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation, 
shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge 
against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and 
satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United  States 
and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged.  , 

Article  XIIL  Every  State  shall  abide 
by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions 
which  by  this  confederation  are  submitted 
to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confed- 
eration shall  be  inviolably  observed  by 
every  State,  and  the  union  shall  be  per- 
I>etual;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them, 
unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a 
Conmss  of  the  United  States,  and  be  after- 
waroB  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  every 
State. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Great 
Gk>vemor  of  the  world  to  incline  the  hearts 
of  the  L^^latures  we  respectively  repre- 
sent in  C^ngrte,  to  approve  of,  ana  to 
authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union :  Know 
y«.  That  we.  the  undersigned  dele^tee,  by 
virtue  of  tne  power  and  authority  to  us 
given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by  these  pres- 
ents, in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  re- 
spective constituents,  fully  and  entirely 
ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the 
said  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per- 
petual Union,  and  all  and  singular  the 
matters  and  things  therein  contained.  And 
we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage 
the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents, 
that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determina- 
tions of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by  the 
said  confederation,  are  submitted  to  tnem ; 
and  that  the  articles  thereof  shall  be  in- 
violably observed  by  the  States  we  respect- 
ively represent;  and  that  the  union  shall 
beperpetnal. 

IN  viTHBSB  WHEREOF  we  have  here- 
unto set  our  hands,  in  Congress.  Dokb 
AT  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pekk- 
BYLYAKIA,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
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dred  and  8eventj*efght^  and  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Iin>BPBND£KCE  of  Amb&ica. 

On  ike  part  and  behalf  of  the  State 
of  New  Ham^ehire. — Josiah  Bartletty  John 
Wentworth,  jr.,  August  8, 1778. 

On  the  part  and  behaifof  the  State  of 
MaeeachueeHs  Bay, — John  Hancock,  Sam- 
uel Adams,  Elbridge  Gerrv,  Francis  Dana, 
James  Lovell,  Samuel  Holten. 

On  the  part  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  athd  Providence  Plantation*. 
— William  Ellery,  Henry  Marchanty  John 
Collins. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  —  Roger  Sherman,  Samud 
Huntington,  Oliver  Woloott^  Titos  Hos- 
mer,  Andrew  Adams. 

On  thepart  and  beha{fof  the  State  of  New 
York, — Jas.  Duane,  Fra.  Lewis,  Wm.  Duer, 
€k)uv.  Morris. 

On  the  part  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. — Jno.  Witherspoon,  Nath. 
Scudder,  Nov.  26, 1778. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of 
PenneylDania. — Robt.Morris,Daniel  Rober- 
deau,  Jona.  Bayard  Smith,  William  Clin- 
gan,  J<weph  Reed,  July  22d,  1778. 

On  thepaH  and  behalf  of  the  State  ofJM- 
awarc-^Thos.  McKean,  Feb.  18,  1779, 
John  Dickinson,  May  5,  1779,  Nicholas 
Van  Dyke. 

On  the  part  and  behd^  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. — John  Hanson,  March  1, 1781, 
Daniel  Carroll,  March  1, 1781. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Virginia, — ^Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Ban- 
ister, Thomas  Adams,  Jno.  Harvie,  Fran- 
cis Lightfoot  Lee. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  o^ 
North  Carolina. — John    Penn,  July  2 
1778,  Corns.  Harnett,  Jno. 'Williams. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of 
South  Oarolina. — Henry  Laurens,  William 
Henry  Dra3rton,  Jno.  Mathews,  Richard 
Hutson,  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Oeorgia.'-Jno.  Walton,  July  24,  1778, 
Edw.  Telikir,  Edw.  Langworthy. 
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OidlMAMM  mt  17§T. 

Jm  OrJimm/M  for  Uu  O&venimeid  of  th»  nrrltoiy  o/  A$ 
CMted  StatM  Nortkwtii  of  tlu  Ohio  Bnor,  [/ii  Omg' 
rM«,JuZyl:j,  1787.J 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  ass^nbled.  That  the  said  Terri- 
tory, for  the  purposes  of  temporary  govern- 
ment, be  one  district ;  subject,  however  to 
be  divided  into  two  districts,  as  ftiture  cir- 
cumstances may,  in  the  opinion  of  Cong- 
ress, make  it  expedient 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  estates  both  of  resident  and  non- 
resident proprietors  in  the  said  Territory, 
dyinff  intestate,  shall  descend  to  and  be 
distnbttted  among  their  children,  and  the 


descendants  of  a  deceased  ohfld,  in  emtal 
parts ;  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child 
or  grandchild  to  take  the  share  of  their 
deceased  par^it  in  equal  parts  amon^ 
them;  and  where  there  shaU  be  no  chiC 
dren  or  descendants^  then  in  equal  paiti 
to  the  next  of  kin»  in  equal  degree;  and 
amon^  coUatarais,  the  children  of  a  do*- 
oeased  brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate 
shall  have,  in  equal  pcuts  among  them, 
their  deceased  parents'  share;  and  thean 
shall,  in  no  case,  be  a  distinction  between 
kindred  of  the  whole  and  half  blood; 
saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  Uie 
intestote,  her  third  part  of  the  real  estate 
for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the  personal 
estate;  and  this  law  relative- to  descents 
and  dower  shall  remain  in  full  force  until 
altered  by  the  Legial&ture  of  the  districts 
And  until  the  governor  and  judges  shall 
adopt  laws  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  es- 
tates in  the  said  Territory  may  be  devised 
or  bequeathed  by  wills  in  writinff^  signed 
and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in  whom  the 
estate  may  be,  (being  of  fuU  age,)  and 
attested  by  three  witnesses ;  and  leS  estates 
may  be  conveyed  b^  lease  and  release,  or 
bargain  and  saJe,  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered by  the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in 
whom  the  estate  may  be  and  attested  1^ 
two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly 
proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  acknow- 
ledged, or  the  execution  uiereof  duly  proved 
and  be  recorded  within  one  year,  after 
proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers 
shall  be  appointed  &r  that  purpose ;  and 

Sersonal  property  may  be  transferred  bv 
elivery,  saving,  however,  to  the  French 
and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  other  set- 
tles of  the  Easkaskie^  Saint  Vincent's, 
and  the  neighboring  vUIaffes,  who  have 
heretofore  professed  themsdves  citizens  of 
Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in 
force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent 
and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  6v  the  authority  (^foresaH 
That  there  shall  be  appointed,  horn  time 
to  time»  by  Congress,  a  governor,  whose 
commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the 
term  of  three  year^  unless  sooner  revoked 
b^  Congress;  he  shall  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict^ and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in 
one  thousand  acres  of  land,  while  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office.  ^ 

There  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to 
time,  by  Conffress,  a  secretAiy,  whose  com- 
mission shall  continue  in  force  for  four 
years,  unless  sooner  revoked ;  he  shall  re- 
side in  the  district  and  have  a  freehold 
estate  therein,  in  nve  hundred  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office;  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  Meserve  the 
acte  and  laws  passed  by  the  Legislators 
and  the  public  records  of  the  dis&ict^  ana 
the  prooeedii^  of  the  governor  in  his 
executive  department;  and  transmit  an- 
thentio  oopies  of  such  acta  and  proceed* 
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ing«  trerj  six  months  to  tbe  secretarj  of 
CongreM.  There  shall  also  be  appointed 
a  coart,  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two 
of  whom  to  form  a  court,  who  shall  have 
a  common  law  iurisdiction,  and  reside  in 
the  district^  and  have  each  therein  a  free- 
hold estate,  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices,  ana 
their  commissions  shall  continue  in  force 
during  good  behavior. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the 
district  such  laws  of  the  original  States, 
criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
district,  and  report  them  to  Congress,  from 
time  to  time,  wnich  laws  shall  he  in  force 
in  the  district  until  the  organization  of  the 
general  assembly  therein,  unless  disap- 
proved of  by  Congress ;  but  afterwards  the 
Legislature  shall  have  authority  to  alter 
them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  governor  for  the  time  beinr  shall 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia ;  ap- 
point and  commiBsion  all  officers  in  t£e 
same  below  the  rank  of  general  officers. 
AH  general  officers  shall  be  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  governor  shall  appoint 
such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  in 
each  coun^  or  township  as  he  shall  £nd 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  same.  After  the 
General  Assembly  shall  be  organized,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  magistrates  and  other 
civil  officers  shall  be  regulated  and  defined 
by  the  said  assembly ;  but  all  magistrates 
and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  others 
wise  directed,  shall,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  temporary  government,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  in- 
iuries,  the  laws  to  be  adopted  or  made  shall 
nave  force  in  all  parts  of  tiie  district  and 
for  the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and 
civil,  the  governor  shall  make  proper  di- 
visions thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
(|uire,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district 
in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall  have  been 
extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships, 
subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as 
may  thereafter  be  made  bv  the  Legislature. 

Bo  soon  as  there  shall  oe  five  thousand 
free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in  the 
district^  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the 
governor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  with 
time  and  place,  to  elect  representatives 
from  their  counties  or  townships,  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  General  Assembly:  I¥o* 
tided,  That  for  every  five  hundmi  firee 
male  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one  rep- 
resentative;  and  so  on,  progressively,  with 
th<»  number  of  free  male  inhabitants,  shall 
the  ris^ht  of  representation  increase,  until 
the  number  of  representatives  shall  amount 


I  to  twenty-five ;  after  which  the  numbev 
and  proportion  of  representatives  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  Legislature:  Provided, 
T£at  no  Person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to 
act  as  a  representative  unless  he  shall 
have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United 
States  three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the 
district,  or  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in 
the  district  three  years ;  and  in  either  casev 
shall  likewise  hold  in  lus  own  right,  in  fe« 
simple,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  within 
the  same:  Pnmd^dyoUo,  That  a  freehold 
in  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having 
been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  and  be- 
inff  resident  in  the  district^  or  the  like  free 
hold  and  two  years'  residence  in  the  dis- 
trict, shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man 
as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected  shall 
serve  for  the  term  of  two  years;  and  in 
case  of  the  death  of  a  representative,  or 
removal  from  office,  the  governor  shall  issue 
a  writ  to  thecoun^  or  township  for  which 
he  was  a  member  to  elect  another  in  his 
stead,  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  tenn* 

The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature, 
shall  consist  of  the  governor,  legislative 
council,  and  a  house  of  representatives. 
The  legislative  council  shall  consist  of  h^t 
members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress,  any 
three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum ;  ana  the 
memben  of  the  council  shall  be  nominated 
and  appointed  in  the  following  manner, 
to  wit :  As  soon  as  representatives  shall  be 
elected,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  time 
and  place  for  them  to  meet  together,  and 
when  met  they  shall  nominate  ten  per- 
sons, resiaents  in  the  district^  and  each 
possessed  of  a  freehold  in  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to 
Congress ;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  ap- 
point and  commission  to  serve  as  aforesaid ; 
and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the 
council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,the 
house  of  representatives  shall  nominate 
two  persons.  Qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each 
vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Con- 
gress; one  of  whom  Congress  shall  ap- 
point and  commission  for  the  residue  of 
the  term.  And  every  five  years,  four 
months  at  least  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  service  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate  ten 
persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return 
their  names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom 
Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  council  five  years, 
unless  sooner  removed.  And  the  governor, 
legislative  council,  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, shidl  have  authority  to  make  laws 
in  all  cases  for  the  goo^  government 
of  the  district,  not  repugnant  to  the 
principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance 
established  and  declared,  and  all  bills 
having  passed  by  a  mayjority  in  the 
house,  and  by  a  minority  in  the  cooih 
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cil,  shall  be  referred  to  tlie  goyemor  for 
his  aeaent ;  but  no  bill  or  legifllatiTe  act 
whatever  shall  be  of  any  force  without  his 
assent  The  governor  shall  have  power 
to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the 
General  Assembly  when  in  his  opinion  it 
shall  be  expedient 

The  governor  j'udges,  legislative  council, 
secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  Con- 
gress shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity  and 
of  office,  the  governor  before  the  President 
of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before 
the  governor.  Ab  soon  as  a  Legislature 
shall  be  formed  in  the  district,  the  council 
and  house  assemble,  in  one  room,  shall 
have  authority,  by  joint  ballot  to  elect  a 
delegate  to  Connesa,  who  shall  have  a  seat 
in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating,  but 
not  of  voting  during  uia  temporary  gov- 
ernment 

And  for  extending  the  fiindamental 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  re- 
publics, their  laws  and  constitutions,  are 
erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those  princi- 
ples as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions, 
and  governments,  which  forever  hereafter 
shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territory ;  to  pro- 
vide, also,  for  the  establishment  of  States, 
and  permanent  government  therein,  and 
for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  Fed- 
eral councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  at  as  early  pericMs  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  general  interest : 

li  u  kerehff  ordained  and  declared^  by  the 
authority  (rforesaid,  That  the  following  ar- 
ticles shall  be  considered  as  articles  of 
compact,  between  the  original  States  and 
the  people  and  States  in  the  said  Territory, 
and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by 
common  consent,  to  wit : 

Article  i.  No  person,  demeaning  him- 
self in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments, 
in  the  said  Territory. 

Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  Ter- 
ritory shall  alwavB  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
Cts  of  the  writ  or  haheaa  corpus,  and  of  the 
trial  by  jury;  of  a  proportionate  represen- 
tation of  the  people  m  the  Legislature, 
and  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law.  All  per- 
sons shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital 
offenses,  where  the  proof  shall  be  evident 
or  the  presntaption  great  All  fines  shall 
be  moderate;  and  no  cruel  or  unusual 
punishments  L^^hall  be  inflicted.  No  man 
Fhall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
law  of  the  land ;  and  should  tne  public  ex- 
igencies make  it  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon preservation  to  take  any  person's 
property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  ser- 
vices, full  compensation  shall  be  made  for 
the  same.    And,  in  the  juat  preservation 


of  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood  and 
declared  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be 
made,  or  have  force  in  the  said  Territory, 
that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  inter- 
fere with,  or  affect,  private  contracts  or 
engaj^ements,  bona  fide  and  without  fraud, 
previously  formed. 

Art.  8.  Religion,  morality,  and  know- 
ledge, being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  tne  happiness  of  manxind.  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged.  The  utmost  good  fiiith  shall 
always  be  observed  towara  the  Indians; 
their  lands  and  property  slusdl  never  be 
taken  from  them  without  tiieir  consent; 
and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty 
they  shall  never  oe  invaded  or  disturbed, 
unless  in  just  and  unlawful  wars  authorized 
by  Congress ;  but  laws  founded  in  justiee 
and  humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be 
made  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to 
them,  ana  for  preserving  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  them. 

Art.  4.  The  said  Territory,  and  the 
States  which  may  be  formed  therein,  shall 
evere  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such 
alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitntion- 
ally  made ;  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  conformable  thereto.  The  in- 
habitants and  settlers  in  tiie  Territory 
shall  be  subject  to  pay  apart  of  the  Feder- 
al debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and 
a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of 
Grovemment,  to  be  apportioned  on  them 
by  Consress,  acoordinff  to  the  same  com- 
mon rule  and  measure  by  which  apportion- 
ments thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other 
States ;  and  the  taxes  for  payin(|[  their  pro- 
portion shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  Legislatures 
of  the  district  or  districts,  or  new  States,  as 
in  the  original  States,  within  the  time 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  The  L^isl^tures  of  those 
districts,  or  new  States  shall  never  interfere 
with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by 
the  United  States  in  C)ongress  assembled, 
nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may 
find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such 
soil  to  the  bona  fide  pur^iasers.  No  tax 
shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of 
the  United  States ;  and  in  no  case  shall 
non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higha 
than  residents.  Tne  navigable  waters  lead- 
ing into  the  Mississippi  and  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same, 
shall  be  common  hiffhways,  and  forever 
free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
Territory  as  to  the  citiaensof  the  United 
StatecL  and  those  of  any  other  States  that 
may  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy, 
without  any  tax,  impost^  or  duty  therefor. 

Art.  5.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the 
said  Territory  not  lesi  than  three,  nor 
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more  than  nVe  States ;  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter 
her  act  of  cession,  and  consent  to  the 
same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established 
as  follows,  to  wit:  The  western  State  in 
the  said  territory  shall  be  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohia  and  Wabash  Bivere ; 
a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and 
Post  Vincents,  due  north,  to  the  territorial 
line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi. 
The  middle  States  shall  be  bounded  oy 
the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash,  from  Post 
Vincents  to  the  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio,  by  a 
direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  said  ter- 
ritorial line,  and  br  the  said  territorial 
line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded 
by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylyania,  and  the  said  terri- 
torial line:  Proffidedf  however^  And  it  is 
further  understood  and  declared  that  the 
boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be 
subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Oon- 
gresa  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they 
snail  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two 
States  in  that  part  of  the  said  Territory 
which  lies  nortn  of  an  east  and  west  line 
drawn  Uirough  the  southerly  bend  or  ex- 
treme of  Lake  Michigan.  And  wheneyei* 
any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty 
thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such 
State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its  del^ates, 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on 
an  eaual  footing  with  the  original  States 
in  all  respects  whatever ;  and  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution 
and  State  government:  I^'ovided.  The  con- 
stitution and  government  so  to  oe  formed 
shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformitv  to 
the  principles  contained  in  these  articles ; 
and,  so  fiir  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  confederacy,  such 
admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  num- 
Der  or  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than 
sixty  thousand. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritory, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted:  Provided  alwayi, 
That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
fr^m  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States, 
such  fhgitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed, 
and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his 
or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  orddined  by  the  authority  afore»aidf 
That  the  resolutions  of  the  23d  of  April, 
1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordi- 
nance, be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed and  declared  null  and  void. 

Done  bv  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 


hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  their 
sovereignty  and  independence  the  twelfth, 

Chables  Thompson, 

Secretary, 


CauMWrnUon.  ot  Om  United  States 
ot  AiAortoai 

With  awmtdmaiit  amd  date*  of  ra^eatkm. 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Wel&re,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
CONSTITUTION  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

A&TICLB  I. 

Section  1,  All  legislative  Powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Conjpess  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen 
every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite 
for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous  winch 
of  the  State  Le^lature. 

No  Person  Miall  be  a  Representative 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of 
twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a 
Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  Numbers, 
[which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  Number  of  free  Persons,  inclu- 
ding those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of 
Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-fifths  of  all  ower  Persons.*]  The 
actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within 
three  Yean  after  the  first  Meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in 
such  Manner  as  they  shall  bj  Law  direct 
The  Number  of  Representatives  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand,  but 
each  State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Repre- 
sentative; and  until  such  enumeration 
shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three. 
Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut 
five.  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Penn- 
svlvania  eighty  Delaware  one,  Maryland 
six,  Viiginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five, 
South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Repre- 
sentation from  any  State,  the  Executive 

*  The  portion  of  this  olftUM  within  brackets  hit  bees 
mded  by  the  lUh  aaeDdmeiit,  tad  ■ection. 
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Authority  thereof  shall  isgue  Writs  of 
Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  shall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  Officers ;  and  shall 
haye  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

SecHon  8.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  he  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
thereof,  for  six  Years;  and  each  Senator 
shall  haye  one  Vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assem- 
bled in  Oonseauence  of  the  first  Election, 
they  shall  be  aiyided  as  equally  as  may  be 
into  three  Glasses.  The  Seats  of  the  Sen- 
ators of  the  first  Class  shall  be  yacated  at 
the  Expiration  of  the  second  Year,  of  the 
second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth 
Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one-third 
may  be  chosen  eyeiy  second  Year ;  and  if 
Vacancies  happen  by  Resignation,  or  other- 
wise, during  the  Becess  of  the  Legislature 
of  any  State,  the  Executiye  thereof  may 
make  temporary  Appointments  until  the 
next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

Ko  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  haye  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  Yean, 
and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  ihe  Uni- 
ted States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  Innabitant  of  that  State  tot  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
haye  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  di- 
yided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  Offi- 
cers, and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in 
the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or 
when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  haye  the  sole  Power  to 
try  all  Impeachments.  When  sitting  for 
that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Af- 
firmation. When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  C^ief  Justice 
shall  preside :  And  no  person  shall  be  con- 
yictea  without  the  Concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment 
shall  not  extend  fiirther  than  to  remoyal 
from  Office,  and  Disqualification  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  Office  of  Honour,  Trust  or 
Profit  under  the  United  States:  but  the 
Party  conyicted  shall  neyertheless  be  lia- 
ble and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judg- 
ment and  Punishment,  according  to  Law. 

Section  /r.— The  Times,  Places  and 
Manner  of  holding  Elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatiyes,  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof; 
but  the  Congress  may  at  an^  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as 
to  the  places  of  chusing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least 
once  in  ev^ery  Year,  and  such  Meeting  shall 
be  on  the  ust  Monday  in  December,  un- 


less they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different 
Day. 

Section  V. — ^Each  House  shall  be  the 
Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns,  and 
Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a 
Majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quo- 
rum to  do  Business ;  but  a  smaller  Num- 
ber may  atyoum  firom  day  to  day,  and 
may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attend- 
ance of  Absent  Members^  in  such  Manner, 
and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House 
may  proyide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules 
of  its  Proceedings^  punish  its  Members  for 
disorderly  Behayiour,  and,  with  the  Con- 
currence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its 
Proceedings,  and  from  tmie  to  time  pub* 
lish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as 
may  in  their  Judgment  require  Secrecy; 
and  the  Yeas  and  Najrs  of  the  Memben 
of  either  House  on  an^  question  shall,  at  the 
Desire  of  one-fifth  or  those  Present,  be  en^ 
tered  on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House^  during  the  Session  of 
Congress,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days^ 
nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that,  in  which 
the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  VL — The  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatiyes shall  receiye  a  Compensation 
for  their  Seryices,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law, 
and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except 
Treason.  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace, 
be  priyileged  from  Arrest  during  their  At- 
tendance at  the  Session  of  their  respectiye 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
firom  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech  or 
Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

No  Senator  or  Representatiye  shall,  dur- 
ing the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  ciyil  Office  under  the 
Authority  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall,  haye  been  created,  or  the  Rmolu- 
ments  whereof  shall  haye  heea  increased 
during  such  time ;  and  no  Person  holding 
any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shafi 
be  a  Member  of  either  House  during  his 
Continuance  in  Office. 

Section  VII, — All  bills  for  raisine  Reye- 
nue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

Eyery  Bill  which  shall  haye  passed  the 
House  of  Representatiyes  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  Law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  If  he  approye  he  shaU  si^  it.  but 
if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Oojec- 
tions  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  haye 
originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections 
at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If  after  such  Reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
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with  the  Objectionfl,  to  the  other  House, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered, 
and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
House,  it  sball  become  a  Law.  But  in  all 
each  cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall 
be  determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  and  the 
Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of 
each. House  respectively.  If  anv  Bill  shall 
not  be  retumea  by  the  Presioent  within 
ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Same 
shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he 
had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
Adjournment  prevent  its  Betum,  in  which 
Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Besolution.  or  Vote  to 
which  Uie  Ck)ncurrence  of  tne  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatives  may  be  neces- 
sary (except  on  a  question 'of  Adjourn- 
ment) shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States :  and  before  the  Same 
shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  bv  him, 
or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re- 
passed Dv  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  01  Bepresentatives,  according  to  the 
Buiesand  Limitations  prescribed  in  the 
Case  of  a  Bill. 

Section  F///.— The  Congress  shall  have 
Power  To  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties 
Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  gen- 
eral Welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States ; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  Tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Bule  of  Natural- 
ization, and  uniform  Laws  on  the  subject  of 
Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States; 

To  coin  Money,  relate  the  Value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  Uoin,  and  fix  the 
Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  Securities  and  current  Coin 
of  the  Imited  States ; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  nost  Beads : 

To  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and 
useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times 
to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive 
Bight  to  their  respective  Writings  and 
Discoveries ; 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court : 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Fel- 
onies committed  on  the  hiffh  Seas,  and 
Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nfations ; 

To  decliu*e  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque 
and  Beprisal,  and  make  Bules  concerning 
Captures  on  Iiand  and  Water ; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
zor  a  longer  Term  than  two.  Years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 


To  make  Bules  for  the  Qovemment  and 
B^ulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia 
to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions; 

To  provide  for  orgimizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining,  the  MiQtia,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  as  mav  be  emplpyed  in 
the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appoint- 
ment 0^  the  Oflicers,  and  the  Authority  of 
training  the  Militia  according  to  the  Dis- 
cipline preseribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  I^islation  in  all 
Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  Miles  wyiare)  as  may,  by 
Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat 
of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all 
Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  Same 
shall  bcL  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Ms^a- 
rines,  Arsenals,  Dock-Yards^  and  other 
needfiil  Building; — ^And 

To  make  idl  Laws  which  shall  be  neces* 
sary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execu- 
tion the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vestM  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
GK)vernment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Department  or  Ofiicer  thereof. 

Section  IJT,  The  Migration  or  Inmorta- 
tion  of  such  Persons  as  any  of  the  States 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress 

Srior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  nun- 
red  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  dollars  for  each  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 
in  Cases  of  Bebellion  or  Invasion  the  pub- 
lic Safety  may  rec^uire  it 

.  No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  poet  &cto 
Law  shall  be  passed. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall 
be  laid,  unless' in  Proportion  to  the  Census 
or  Enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be 
taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles 
exported  from  any  State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any 
Begulation  of  Commerce  or  Bevenneto 
the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another: 
nor  shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  firom,  one 
State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
Duties  in  another. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of  Appropri- 
ations inade  by  Law ;  and  a  regular  State- 
ment and  Account  of  the  Beceipts  and 
Expenditures  of  all  public  Money  shall  be 
published  from  time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States :  And  no  Person  holding 
any  office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them, 
■hall^  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
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accept  of  any  present  Emolument,  Office, 
or  Tide,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
King,  lYince,  or  foreign  State. 

Section  X — No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation ;  grant 
Letters  of  Maraue  and  Reprisal;  coin 
Money;  emit  Bills  of  Credit^  make  any 
Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender 
in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pass  any  Bill  of  At- 
tainder, ex  post  fiicto  llaw,  or  Law  impair- 
ing the  Obligation  of  Contncts,  or  grant 
any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of 
the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties  on 
Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necess^  for  executing  its  in- 
spection Laws :  and  the  net  Produce  of  all 
Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on 
Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all 
such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  Bevision 
and  Control  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  Duty  on  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  t^eace, 
enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or 
engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or 
in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  Delay. 

ABTICLBn. 

Section  L — ^The  executive  Power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Of- 
fice during  the  Term  of  four  Years,  and, 
together  with  the  Vice  President,  cnosen 
for  the  same  Term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress :  but  no  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  TrUst 
or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  an  Elector. 

^  [The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  re- 
spective States,  and  vote  by  Ballot  for  two 
Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves. And  they  shall  make  a  List  of 
all  the  Persons  voted  for,  and  of  ti^e  Num- 
ber of  Votes  for  each;  which  List  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  lYesident  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
Certificates,  and  the  Votes  shall  t^en  be 
counted.  The  Person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if 
such  Number  be  a  Majority  of  the  whole 
Number  of  Electors   appointed;  and   if 
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there  be  more  than  one  who  have  audi 
Majority,  and  have  an  ecraal  Numbtf  of 
Votes^  men  the  House  of  Kepreaentativei 
shall  immediately  choose  bv  Ballot  one  of 
them  for  President;  and  if  no  Person  have 
a  Majority,  then  firom  the  five  highest  on 
the  List  tne  said  House  shall  in  lixe  man- 
ner choose  the  President  But  in  choosing 
the  President,  the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  Representation  firom  each  State 
having  one  Vote ;  A  Quorum  for  thla  pw^ 
pose  snail  consist  of  a  Member  or  Memoen 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  M^or 
itv  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
Cnoice.  In  every  case,  after  the  Choice  of 
the  President,  the  Person  having  the  great- 
est Number  of  Votes  of  the  Electors  shall 
be  the  Vice  President  But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  Votes, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  firom  them  by  Ballot 
the  Vice  President] 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time 
of  chusing  the  Electors,  and  the  Dav  on 
which  they  shall  give  their  Votes ;  wnich 
Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Noperson  except  a  natural-bom  dticai, 
or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Conatitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President ; 
neither  shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to 
that  Office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  Age  of  thirty-five  Years,  and  heea 
fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within  the 
United  States. 

In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  Plresident 
firom  Office,  or  of  his  Death,  Resignati<HL 
or  Inability  to  dischane  the  Powers  ana 
Duties  of  the  said  OfSce,  the  same  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice  President^  and  the 
Congress  may  bv  Law  provide  for  the 
Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Redgnatioii.  or 
Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  vice 
President,  declaring  what  Officer  shall  then 
act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shidl  act 
accordingly,  until  the  Disability  be  re- 
moved, or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  xe> 
ceive  for  his  Services,  a  Compensation, 
which  shall  neither  oe  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  Period  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not 
receive  within  that  Period  any  other 
Emolument  firom  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his 
Office  he  shall  take  the  fi>llowing  Oath  or 
Affirmation : — 

*'  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 
will  fidthfiilly  execute  the  Office  of  Pred- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the 
best  of  my  Ability,  pr^erve,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Section  II.  The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  MOitaa  of 
the  several  States^  when  called  into  the 
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actual  Berrice  of  the  United  States ;  he 
may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of 
the  principal  Officer  m  each  of  the  execu- 
tive Depturtment'i,  upon  any  Subject  relat- 
inflr  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective 
OmceSy  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant 
Beprievesand  Pardons  for  Offences  against 
the  United  States,  except  in  Oases  of  Im- 
peachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Oonsent  of  tne  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
Dj  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambaiisadors, 
other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls.  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  Ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  establisned 
by  Law;  but  the  Congress  mavby  Law 
vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior 
Officers,  as  the^r  think  proper  in.  the 
President  alone,  in  the  Courts  oi  Law,  or 
in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill 
up  all  yac;^cies  that  mav  happen  during 
the  Becess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of 
their  next  Session. 

Section  III.  He  shall  from  time  to  flme 
give  to  the  Congress  Information  of  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he 
may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  convene 
both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
Case  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with 
Bespect  to  the  Time  of  Adioumment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  sucn  Time  as  he 
shflal  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  Am- 
bassadors and  other  public  Ministers :  he 
shall  take  Care  that  tne  Laws  be  faithiully 
executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  /r.— The  President  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  all  civil  Officers  or  the  United 
States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on 
Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of.  Trea- 
son, Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  in. 

Section  I. — ^The  judicial  Power  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of 
the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold 
their  Offices  durin<^  good  Behaviour,  and 
shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their 
Services  a  Compensation^  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  in 
Office. 

Section  IL — ^The  judicial  Power  shall 
extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity, 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws 
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of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Au- 
thority;— ^to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassa- 
dors, or  other  public  Ministers,  and  Con- 
suls ; — ^to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time Jurisdiction; — ^to  Controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party ; 
— to  Controversies  between  two  or  more 
States; — ^between  a  State  and  Citiasens  of 
another  State ; — between  Citizens  of  differ- 
ent States, — ^between  Citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of 
different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or 
the  Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
Citizens  o^  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction, both  ajB  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Begulationa 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Oases 
of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury;  and 
such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
the  said  Crime  shall  have  been  committed; 
but  when  not  committed  within  any  State, 
the  Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places 
as  the  Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

Section  ill. — ^Treason  against  the  United 
States,  shall  consist  only  in  levving  War 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Ene- 
mies, givinff  them  Aid  and  Comfort  No 
Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless 
on  the  'Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  tiie 
same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open 
Court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declai  a 
the  Punishment  of  Treason,  but  no  Attain- 
der of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of 
Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  daring  the  Life 
of  the  Person  attainted. 

AKTICLB  IV. 

Section  /.--Full  Faith  and  Credit  shal] 
be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  Acts, 
Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every 
other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by 
general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in 
which  such  Acts,  Becords  and  Proceedings 
shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof 

Section  //.—The  Citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privileges  and  Im- 
munitiea  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with 
Treason,  Felony,  or  other  Crime,  who  shall 
flee  firom  Justice,  and  be  fbund  in  another 
State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive 
Authority  of  the  State  firom  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  th« 
State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 

No  PerM>n  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in 
one  State,  under  the  Laws  thereof,  escap- 
ing into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of 
any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  dia* 
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chaived  frtHn  sach  Sendee  or  Labour,  but 
BhalTbe  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the 
Party  to  whom  soeh  Service  or  Labour 
may  be  due. 

SfiCTioN  iiL  New  States  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Congrese  into  thia  Union  ; 
but  no  new  State  ahall  be  formed  or  erect- 
ed within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the 
Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of 
States,  without  the  Ck)nsent  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  Bules  and 
Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or 
other  Property  oelonj^ing  to  the  United 
States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular State. 

SficnoN  iv.  The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a 
Kepublican  Form  of  (Governments  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  Inva- 
sion, and  on  Application  of  the  L^;iflla- 
ture,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  be  convened)  against  domes- 
tic Violence. 

ABTICLSY. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall 
call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Amend- 
ments, which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  part  of  this 
Constitution,  when  ratified  by  tne  Legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
or  by  Conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Coi^ress;  Pro- 
vided that  no  Amendment  which  ma^  be 
made  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner 
affect  the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the 
Nintii  Section  of  the  first  Article;  and 
that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  diall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  Suffirage  in  the  Senate. 

ASTICLB  YI. 

AllDebts  contracted  and  Engagements 
entered  into,  before  the  Adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shidl  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution, 
as  under  the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  whidi  shall  be  made  in 
Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land ;  and  the  Judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby^  any 
Thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any 
State  to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Soiators  and  Representatives  before 


mentioiied,  and  the  Members  of  the  sev- 
eral State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  sappart 
this  Constitution;  but  no  reli^ous  Test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Quabfication  to 
any  Office  or  public  Trust  under  the 
United  States. 

Abticle  yii. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Convention  of 
nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  Es- 
tablishment of  this  Constitution  between 
the  States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 
Done  in  Convention  by  the  Unanimoua 
Consent  of  the  States  present  the  Sev- 
enteenth Day  of  September  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  Eighty-seven  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence   of  the    United    States    of 
America    the    Twelfth.     In    wiTAJflUH 
whereof  We  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  Names. 

Geo.  WAflHiNQTOir — 
I^resicU,  and  deputy  from  Virginia, 

John  Langdon, 

Nicholas  Gilman. 

Nathaniel  Qorham, 

Ruiiis  King. 
I  Wm.  Saml.  Johnaoi^ 
\  Roger  Sherman. 


Niew  Hampshire, 
MoiBaehueette, 


Connecticut, 
New  York, 


New  Jeraetf. 


Penmylvania. 


DeUnwam, 


Maryland, 


Virginia, 


North  Carolina. 


South  Carolina. 


Georgia, 


Alexander  Hamiltmk 
'Wil:  Livingston, 
Wm.  Paterson, 
David  Brearley, 
Jona.  Dayton. 
'  B.  FranUin, 
Robt  Morris, 
Tho:  FitzsimonBi 
James  Wilson, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Geo:  Clymer, 
Jared  Ingersoll, 
Gk)uv:  Morris. 
Geo:  Read, 
John  Dickinson, 
Jaco:  Broom. 
Gunning  Beoford,  Jc^ 
Richard  Baasett 
'James  M'Henry, 
Danl.  Carroll, 
Dan:    of    St    Thoa: 

Jenifer. 
'  John  Blair, 
James  Madison,  Jr. 
Wm.  Blount, 
Hu.  Williamson, 
Rich'dDobbeSpai^ 
J.  Rutled^e, 
Charles  PiiK^kney, 
Charles  Coteswoitli 

iPincknev, 
Pierce  Butler, 
WiUiam  Few, 
Abr.  Baldwin. 


Attest:      William  Jacxsov,  Secretary 
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Ai«talM  lA  Addition  to,  aad  AaiMidmcn«  of; 
tiM  CoMfltltiittoA  or  ttf  Vmltod  Stotes 
of 


A^obomI  by  Omgrma  mid  Batiflad  hf  At  Legftdnturm  of 
AettHMi  JSUUti.pmrmmi  to  tk«  Fifth  JkrtiaU^f  Ou 

Origi$ud  Ooiutittition. 

Abticlb  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof:  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  or  the 
press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Gorern- 
ment  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II.  A  well  regulated  Militia, 
being  necessary  to  the  secnrity  of  a  free 
8tat^  the  rieht  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  Arms,  stiall  not  be  inmnged. 

Article  III.  No  Soldier  snail,  in  time 
of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law.   . 

Article  IV.  The  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  snail  not  be  violated, 
and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  pro- 
bable cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

Article  V. — ^No  person  shall  be  held 
to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  inior 
mous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  Ghrand  Jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  MQitia,  when  in  actual  service  in 
time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall 
anv  person  be  suDject  for  the  same  offence 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ; 
nor  shall  be  compelled  m  any  Criminal 
Case  to  be  a  wHnese  against  himself,  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  da9  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI. — In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enioy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and'  public  trial,  by  an  impartiid 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previouslv  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  to  be  informea  of  the 
nature  and  ca^ise  of  the  accusation ;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 
to  have  Compulsoxj  process  for  obtaining 
Witnesses  in  his  fovor,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

Article  VII. — ^In  Suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  ex* 
ceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by 
rary  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fiust  tried 
Dy  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined 
in  any  Court  of  the  United  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII.— Excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required^  nor  excessive  fines  im- 


posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
inflicted. 

Article  IX. — ^The  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  thepeople. 

Article  X. — The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  hy  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the 
people. 

Article  XI.— The  Judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  and  equity, 
commenced  and  prosecuted  against  one  or 
the  United  States  by  Citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects  of  any 
Foreign  State. 

Article  XII. — ^The  Electors  shall  meet 
in  their  respecti're  States,  and  vote  by  bal- 
lot for  President  and  Vice-President,  one 
of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  President  and  in  distinct  bal- 
lots the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists 
thev  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Presi-» 
dent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  m^orityof 
the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed ; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  m^onty,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  num- 
bers not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of 
those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot^  the  President  But  in  choosing 
the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  miyor> 
ity  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Repr^ 
sentatives  shall  not  choose  a  Presiaent 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  following,  then  the  Vice-President 
shall  act  as  President^  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  constitational  disability  of 
the  President  The  person  having^  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President 
shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  migority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have 
a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest 
nomlHBrs  on  the  list^  the  Senate  shall  choose 
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the  Vice-President;  a  quonim  for  the  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  wnole 
number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  oe  necessary  to  a  choice. 
But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to 
the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Article  xlii.  Section  L  Neither  slav- 
ery nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shfdl  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  ex- 
ist within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  11.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation. 

Abticle  XIV.  Section  L  All  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  iurisdic- 
tion    the    equal    protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  it.  Representatives  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers,  count- 
ing the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But 
when  t^e  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for 
the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Stattes,  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members 
of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any 
of* the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State, 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  re- 
bellion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  State. 

Section  IIL  No  person  shall  be  a  sen- 
ator or  representative  in  Congress^  or  elect- 
or of  President  and  Vice  President,  or 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any 
State  l^islature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judi- 
cial officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  tJnited  States  shall  have  en- 
ffaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
uie  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  dis- 
ability. 

Section  IV,  The  validity  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by 


law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment 
of  pensions  and  bounties  for  servioes  in 
suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  ^all 
not  De  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay 
any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aia  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emanci- 
pation of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  ob- 
ligations ana  claims  shall  beheld  illegal 
and  void. 

Section  V. — ^The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  l^^la- 
tion,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Article  xv.  Section  /.—The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
4^te8  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servituda 

Section  U, — ^The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 


RatlflcMioiM  of  tike  Constitntimi.  * 

Of  the  thirteen  States  which  originally 
composed  the  Union  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, eleven  ratified  the  Constitution  prior 
to  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  the  time  fixed 
by  the  resolution  of  September  18,  1788, 
for  commencing  proceeoings  under  It,  viz: 

Delaware,  December  7, 1787. 
Pennsylvania,  December  12, 1787. 
New  tfersey,  December  18, 1787. 
Georgia,  January  2, 1788. 
Connecticut^  January  9, 1788. 
Massachusetts,  February  6, 1788. 
Maryland,  April  28, 1788. 
South  Carolina,  May  23, 1788. 
New  Hampshire,  June  21, 1788. 
Virginia,  June  26, 1788. 
New  York,  July  26, 1788. 

Of  the  other  two  States,  North  Coroliiis 
ratified  the  Constitution  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1789 ;  of  which,*  information 
was  communicated  to  Congress  hj  the 
President,  in  a  message  dated  January  28, 
1790. 

Rhode  Island  ratified  it  on  the  29di  of 
May,  1790;  of  which,  alsc,  information 
was  communicated  to  Congress  by  the 
President,  in  a  message  dated  June  1, 
1790. 

The  State  of  Vermont,  by  conyention, 
ratified  the  Constitution  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1791,  and  was.  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress or  the  18th  of  February,  1791,  "re- 
ceived and  admitted  into  this  Union  as  a 
new  and  entire  member  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

•   From  W.  J.  McDoiyJd'i  "  Oonslltatloa,  Bvl«  ud 
MmhiaL** 
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The  first  ten  of  the  preceding  articles  of 
iunendment,  (with  two  j^thera  which  were 
not  ratified  oy  the  reauisite  number  of 
StatesJ  were  submittea  to  the  several 
State  Legislatures  by  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress which  passed  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1789,  at  the  first  session  of  the  First 
Congress,  and  were  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latut-es  of  the  following  States : 

New  Jersey,  November  20, 1789. 

Maryland,  December  19,  1789. 

North  Carolina,  December  22, 1789. 

South  Carolina,  January  19, 1790. 

New  Hampshire,  January  26, 1790. 

Delaware,  January  28, 1790.  ^ 

Pennsylvania,  March  10, 1790. 

New  York,  M.arch  27,  1790. 

Rhode  Island,  June  15, 1790. 

Vermont,  November  3, 1791. 

Virginia,  December  15, 1791. 

The  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
ratifying,  these  amendments  were,  trans- 
mitted by  the  governors  to  the  President, 
and  by  him  communicated  to  Congress. 
The  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Georgia,  do  not  appear  by 
the  record  to  have  ratified  them. 

The  11th  article  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1794,  at  the  nrst  session  of  the 
Third  Congress ;  and  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1798,  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Fifth  Congress,  it  was  declared  by  the 
President,  in  a  message  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  have  been  ^adopted  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  or  the  States, 
there  being  at  that  time  sixteen  States  in 
the  Union. 

The  twelfth  article  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  there 
being  liien  seventeen  States,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  passed  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1803,  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighth  Congress ;  and  was  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
in  1804,  according  to  a  proclamation  of  the 
Secretuy  of  State  dated  the  25th  of 
September,  1804. 

The  thirteenth  article  was  submitted  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the    several    States, 
there  being  then  thirty-six  States,  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the  Ist  of 
February,  1865,  at  the  second  session  of 
the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  and^  was  rati- 
fied, according  to  a  proclamation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  dated  December  18, 
1865,  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  following 
States: 
Illinois,  February  1, 1865. 
Rhode  Island.  February  2, 1865. 
Michigan,  February  2,  1865. 
Maryland,  February  8, 1865. 


New  York,  February  8, 1865. 

West  Virginia,  February  3, 1865, 

Massachusetts,  February  3, 1865. 

Pennsylvania,  February  3, 1865. 

Maine,  February  7, 1865. 

Kansas,  February  8, 1865. 

Ohio,  February  8, 1865. 

Minnesota,  February  7,1865. 

Virginia,  February  9, 1865. 

Indiana,  February  13, 1865. 

Nevada,  February  16, 1865. 

Louisiana,  February  17,  1865. 

Wisconsin,  February  21, 1865t 

Missouri,  February  24, 1865. 

Tennessee,  March  4, 1865. 

Vermont,  March  9, 1865. 

Arkansas,  April  14, 1865. 

Connecticut,  May  4, 1865. 

New  Hampshire,  June  30, 1865. 

South  Carolina,  November  13, 1865. 

North  Carolina,  December  1, 1865. 

Alabama,  December  2, 1865. 

Greor^a,  December  6, 1865. 

The  following  States  not  enumerated  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
also  ratified  this  amendment : 

Oregon,  December  11, 1865. 

California,  December  20, 1865. 

Florida,  June  9, 1868. 

The  States  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  Kentucky  rejected  the  amendment. 

The  fourteenth  article  was  submitted  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States, 
there  being  then  thirty-seven  States,  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1866,  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress;  and  was  ratified, 
according  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  dated  July  28, 1868,  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  following  States : 

Connecticut,  June  30, 1866. 

New  Hampshire,  July  7, 1866. 

Tennessee,  July  19, 1866. 

*  New  Jersey,  September  11, 1866, 
t  Oregon,  September  19, 1866. 
Vermont,  November  9, 1866. 
New  York,  January  10, 1867. 

t  Ohio,  January  11, 1867. 
Illinois,  January  15, 1867. 
West  Vireinia,  January  16,  1867. 
Kansas,  ^nuary  18, 1867. 
Maine,  January  19, 1867. 
Nevada,  January  22, 1867. 
Missouri,  January  26,  1867. 
Indiana,  January  29, 1867. 
Minnesota,  February  1, 1867. 
Rhode  Island,  February  7, 1867. 
Wisconsin,  February  13, 1867. 
Pennsylvania,  February  13, 1867. 
Michigan,  February  15, 1867. 
Massachusetts,  March  20, 1867. 
Nebraska,  June  15, 1867. 

*  N«w  Jersey  withdrew  her  consent  to  the  ratificstlon 

April— ,1868.  ^        ^-    .,      ^ 

t  Oregon  withdrew  her  consent  to  the  r»tlflGBtion  Oc- 
tober 15, 1868.  ^       .,*    ^      ,      .^ 
X  Ohio  withdrew  her  consent  to  the  nUiflcation  Jaauary 

■■",  1868. 
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Iowa,  April  8,  1868. 
Arkansas,  April  6, 1868. 
Florida,  June  9, 1868. 

♦  North  Carolina,  Julv  4, 1868. 
Louisiana,  July  9, 1868. 

♦  South  Carolina,  Julv  9, 1868. 
Alabama,  July  18,  1868. 

♦  Gfeorgia,  July  21, 1868.      . 

*The  State  of  Virginia  ratified  this 
amendment  on  the  8th  of  October,  1869, 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Texas  rejected  the  amendment. 

The  fifteenth  article  was  submitted  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  there 
being  then  thirty-seven  States,  by  a  reso- 
lution of  Congress  passed  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1869,  at  tne  first  session  of  the 
Fortjr-first  Congress ;  and  was  ratified,  ac- 
cording to  a  proclamation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  dated  March  30, 1870,  by  the  Le- 
gislatures of  the  following  States  : 

Nevada.  March  1, 1869. 

West  Virginia,  March  3, 1869. 

North  Carolina,  March  5,  1869. 

Louisiana,  March  5, 1869. 

Illinois,  March  5, 1869. 

Michigan,  March  8, 1869. 

Wisconsin,  March  9,  1869. 

Massachusetts,  March  12, 1869. 

Maine,  March  12, 1869. 

South  Carolina,  March  16, 1869. 

Pennsylvania,  March  26, 1869. 

Arkansas,  March  30, 1869. 

t  New  York,  April  14, 1869. 

Indiana,  May  14, 1869. 

Connecticut,  May  19, 1869. 

Florida,  June  16, 1869. 

New  Hampshire,  July  7, 1869. 

Virginia,  October  8,  1869. 

Vermont,  October  21, 1869. 

Alabama,  November  24, 1869. 

Missouri,  January  10, 1870. 

Mississippi,  January  17, 1870. 

Rhode  Island,  January  18, 1870. 

Kansas,  January  19, 1870. 

t  Ohio,  January  27, 1870. 

Georgia,  February  2, 1870. 

Iowa,  February  3, 1870. 

Nebraska,  February  17, 1870. 

Texas,  February  18, 1870. 

Minnesota,  February  19, 1870. 

2  The  State  of  New  Jersey  ratified  this 
amendment  on  the  21st  of  February,  1871, 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  prockonation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  States  of  California,  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee 
rejected  this  amendment 

•  North  Oarolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tirgliila 
Ikad  previously  reiject«d  the  amendment. 

t  New  York  withdrew  her  ooDMnt  to  the  raiifloation 
JtaxatkTj  6, 1870. 

t  Ohio  had  preyioualy  rejected  the  amendment  May  4, 
1860 

INew  Jersey  had  preTtauBly  r^eotad  tha  amendment 


JUnFEBWrS  IIAIUAL  OP  PMSWJUMtULJ 

PRACTICE. 

Inaposteniee  of  BaJ—. 

8B0.    L — ^IMFO&TANOE   OF   ADHSSEBfO  TO 

BULE8. 

Mr.  Onslow,  th^  ablest  among  ihe  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons,  osed  lo  say, 
'*  It  was  a  nxaxim  he  had  often  heard  whoi 
he  was  a  young  man,  from  old  and  experi- 
enced members,  that  nothing  tended  more 
to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of  adminis- 
tration, and  those  who  acted  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons,  than  a 
neglect  of,  or  departure  from,  the  rules  of 
proceeding ;  that  these  forms,  as  institated 
by  our  ancestors,  operated  as  a  check  and 
control  on  the  actions  of  the  majority,  and 
that  they  were,  in  many  instances,  a  shel- 
ikr  and  protection  to  the  minorit7,  against 
the  attempts  of  power."    So  £eur  the  maxim 
is  certainly  true,  and  is  founded  in  good 
sense,  that  as  it  is  always  in  the  power  of 
the  majority,  by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any 
improper  measures  proposed  on  the  part  of 
their   opponents,  tiie   only  weapons  by 
which  tne  minority  can  defend  themselTes 
against  similar   attempts  from  those  in 
power,  are  the  forms  and  rules  of  proceed- 
mg  which  haye  been  adopted  as  they  were 
found  necessary,  from  tmie  to  time,  and 
are  become  the  law  of  the  House ;  by  a 
strict   adherence   to   which,  the  weika 
party  can  only  be  protected  from  those  ir- 
regularities and  abuses  which  these  iama 
were  intended  to  check,  and  which  tiie 
wantonness  of  power  is  but  too  often  apt  to 
suggest  to  large  and  successftd  majontiea. 
2  Sius.,  171, 172. 

And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not,  is  really  not  of  so 
great  importance.  It  is  much  more  ma- 
terial that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by, 
than  what  that  rule  is;  that  there  may  be 
a  uniformity  of  proceedings  in  business, 
not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker, 
or  captionsness  of  the  members.  It  is  jerj 
material  that  order,  decency,  and  rmilar- 
ity  be  preseryed  in  a  ^gnified  public  body. 
2  HaU,t  149. 

BEC  n. — LEGJSLATUBB. 

[All  Icgislatiye  powers  herein  gnated 
shall  be  yetted  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  aod 
House  of  Bepresentatiyes.  (knuHtuUtm 
of  the  UnUed  States,  Art,  1,  See.  1.] 

[The  Senators  and  Bepresentatiyes  shall 
reeeiye  a  comperxration  for  their  servioes, 
to  be  ascertained  by  law.  and  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Cm- 
eHtution  of  the  Unfisd  Statee,  Art.  1, 
Sec.  6.] 

[For  the  powers  of  Congress,  seethe  fol- 
lowing Articles  and  Sectioiis  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States :  I,  4^  7, 8, 9. 
II,  1,  2.  ni.  8.  IV,  1,  8,  5;  vii  all  ttie 
amendments.] 
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The  priTileges  of  members  of  Parliament, 
from  small  and  obscure  b^nnings,  have 
been  adrancinff  for  centunes  with  a  firm 
and  never-vielaing  pace.  Claims  seem  to 
have  been  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time,  and  repeated,  till  some  example  of 
their  admission  enabled  them  to  build  law 
on  that  example.  We  can  only,  therefore, 
state  the  points  of  progression  at  which 
they  now.  are.  It  is  now  acknowledged, 
1st.  That  they  are  at  all  times  exempted 
from  <}uestion  elsewhere,  for  anything  said 
in  their  own  House;  that  during  the  time 
of  privilege^  2d.  Neither  a  member  him- 
self, his  wife,  nor  his  servants,  (familiares 
sui,)  for  any  matter  of  their  own,  may  be 
arrested  on  mesne  proces^  in  any  civil 
suit:  dd.  Nor  be  detainea  under  ex^Chi- 
tion,  though  levied  before  time  of  privilege : 
4th.  Nor  impleaded,  cited,  or  subposnaed 
in  any  court:  6th.  Nor  summoned  as  a 
witness  or  juror:  6th.  Nor  may  their 
lands  or  goods  be  distrained:  7th.  Nor 
their  persons  assaulted,  or  characters  tra- 
duced. .  And  the  period  of  time  covered  bv 
privU^e,  before  and  after  the  session,  with 
the  practice  of  short  prorogations  under 
the  connivance  of  the  Grown,  amounts  in 
fact  to  a  perpetual  protection  against  the 
course  of  justice,  in  one  instance,  indeed, 
it  has  been  relaxed  by  the  10  G.  3,  c.  60, 
which  permits  judiciary  proceeding  to  go 
on  against  them.  That  these  privileges 
must  be  continually  progressive,  seems  to 
result  from  their  rejecting  all  definition  of 
them ;  the  doctrine  being,  that  "  their  dig- 
nity and  independence  are  preserved  by 
keeping  their  privileges  inaeflnite;  and 
that '  the  maxim  upon  which  they  proceed, 
together  with  the  method  of  proceeding, 
rat  entirely  in  their  own  breast,  and  are 
not  defined  and  ascertained  by  any  partic- 
ular stated  laws.' "    1  Blackat,  163, 164 

[It  was  probably  frt)m  this  view  of  the 
encroaching  character  of  privilege  that  the 
finuners  of  our  (Constitution,  in  their  care 
to  provide  that  the  laws  shall  bind  equally 
on  all,  and  especially  that  those  who  make 
them  shall  not  exempt  themselves  from 
their  operation,  have  only  privileged  ''Seur 
aton  and  Representatives  ''themselves  frt>m 
the  single  act  of  ''arrest  in  all  cases  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of 
tiieir  respective  Houses,  and  in  goin?  to 
and  returning  from  the  same,  and  from 
being  questioned  in  anv  other  place  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  eitner  House."  Contt, 
U,  8,,  Art,  1,  See.  6.  Under  the  general 
authority  "to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  riven  them,''  Coruti,  U.  8.,  Art.  2, 
See,  8,  &ey  may  provide  by  law  the  details 
which  may  be  necessary  for  giving  fiill 
eflfect  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege. 
No  such  law  being  as  yet  made,  it  seems  to 


stand  at  present  on  the  following  ^und : 
1.  The  act  of  arrest  is  void,  ab  initio.  2. 
The  member  arrested  may  be  discharged 
on  motion,  1  BL,  166 ;  2  Stra.,  990 ;  or  by 
habeas  corpus  under  the  Federal  or  Btate 
authority,  as  the  case  may  b^;  or  by  a  writ 
of  privilege  out  of  the  chancery,  2  Stra,^ 
989,  in  those  States  which  have  adoptea 
that  part  of  the  laws  of  England.  Orders 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  1550,  February 
^.  8.  The  arrest  being  unlawful,  is  a 
trespass  for  which  the  officer  and  others  con- 
cerned are  liable  to  action  or  indictment  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  as  in  other 
cases  of  unauthorized  arrest.  4  The  court 
before  which  the  process  is  returnable  is 
bound  to  act  as  in  other  cases  of  unauthor- 
ized proceeding,  and  liable,  also,  as  in 
other  similar  cases,  to  have  their  proceed- 
ings stayed  or  corrected  by  the  superior 
courts.] 

[The  time  necessary  for  goin^  to,  and  re- 
turning from,  Confess,  not  being  defined, 
it  will,  of  course,  oe  judged  of  in  every 

Particular  case  by  those  who  will  have  to 
ecide  the  case.]  While  privilege  was  un- 
derstood in  England  to  extend,  as  it  does 
here,  only  to  exemption  from  arrest,  eundo, 
morando,  et  redeundo,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons themselves  decided  that  "a  conve- 
nient time  was  to  be  understood."  (1680,) 
1  Bats,,  99, 100.  Nor  is  the  law  so  strict 
in  point  of  time  as  to  require  the  party  to  set 
out  immediately  on  his  return,  but  allows 
him  time  to  settle  his  private  affidrs,  and  to 
prepare  for  his  journey ;  and  does  not  even 
scan  his  road  very  nicely^  nor  forfeit  hispro- 
tection  for  a  little  deviation  from  that  which 
is  most  direct;  some  necessity  perhaps 
constraining  him  to  it.    2  Stra,^  986,  987. 

This  privilege  from  arrest,  privil^es,  of 
course,  against  all  process  the  disobedience 
to  which  is  punishable  by  an  attachment 
of  the  person :  as  a  subpoena  ad  responden- 
dum, or  testificandum,  or  a  summons  on  a 
jury ;  and  with  reason,  because  a  member 
has  superior  duties  to  perform  in  another 

Slace.  [¥/lien  a  representative  is  with- 
rawn  from  his  seat  by  summons,  the  40^- 
000  people  whom  he  represents  lose  their 
voice  in  debate  and  vote,  as  they  do  on  his 
voluntary  absence ;  when  a  Senator  is  with- 
drawn by  summons,  his  State  loses  half  its 
voice  in  debate  and  vote,  as  it  does  on  his 
voluntarv  absence.  The  enormous  dispari- 
ty of  evil  admits  no  comparison.] 

[So  fer  there  will  probably  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  privileges  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  it  is  otherwise.  In  December, 
1795,  the  House  of  Representatives  com- 
mitted two  persons  of  the  name  of  Randall 
and  Whitney,  for  attempting  to  corrupt  the 
integrity  of  certain  members,  which  they 
considered  as  a  contempt  and  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House ;  and  the  facts 
being  proved,  Whitney  was  detained  in 
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confinement  a  fortnight,  and  Randall  three 
weeks,  and  was  repnmanded  by  the  Speak- 
er. In  March,  1796,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  a  challenge  given  to  a 
member  of  their  House  to  &  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House;  but  satisfac- 
tory apologies  and  acknowledgments  beinf 
made,  no  further  proceeding  was  hacL 
The  editor  of  the  Aurora  having,  in  his 
paper  of  February  19, 1800,  inserted  some 
paragraphs  de£unatory  of  the  Senate,  and 
failed  in  his  appearance,  he  was  ordered  to 
be  committed. 

In  debating  the  legality  of  this  order,  it 
was  insisted,  in  support  of  it,  that  every 
man,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  every  body 
of  meiL  possesses  the  right  of  self-defense; 
that  all  public  ftmctionaries  are  essentially 
invested  with  the  powers  of  self-preserva- 
tion:  that  they  have  an  inherent  right  to 
do  all  acts  necessary  to  keep  themselves  in 
a  condition  to  discharge  the  trusts  confided 
to  them;  that  whenever  authorities  are 
given,  the  means  of  carrying  them  into 
execution  are  given  by  necessary  implica- 
tion ;  that  thus  we  see  the  British  Parlia- 
ment exercise  the  right  of  punishing  con- 
tempts ;  all  the  State  Legislatures  exercise 
the  same  power,  and  every  court  does  the 
same ;  that,  if  we  have  it  not,  we  sit  at  the 
mercy  of  every  intruder  who  ma^  enter 
our  doors  or  gallery,  and,  by  noise  and 
tumult,  render  proceeding  in  business  im- 
prActicable ;  that  if  our  tranquillity  is  to 
be  perpetually  disturbed  by  newspaper  de- 
famation, it  will  not  be  possible  to  exer- 
cise our  mnctions  with  the  requisite  cool- 
ness and  deliberation;  and  that  we  must 
therefore  have  a  power  to  punish  these 
disturbers  of  our  peace  and  proceedings. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment and  courts  of  England  have  cogni- 
zance of  contempts  by  the  express  provi- 
sions of  their  law ;  that  the  State  Legisla- 
tures have  equal  authority,  because  their 
powers  are  plenary;  they  represent  their 
constituents  completelv,  ana  possess  all 
their  powers,  except  such  as  their  consti- 
tutions have  expressly  denied  them ;  that 
the  courts  of  the  several  States  have 
the  same  powers  by  the  laws  of  their 
States,  and  those  of^the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  oy  the  same  State  laws  adopted  in 
each  State,  by  a  law  of  Congress;  that 
none  of  these  bodies,  therefore,  derive 
tiiiose  powers  from  natural  or  necessary 
right,  but  from  express  law;  that  Congress 
have  no  such  natural  or  necessary  power, 
nor  any  powers  but  such  as  are  given  them 
by  the  Constitution ;  that  that  has  given 
them,  directly,  exemption  from  personal 
arrest,  exemption  ixom  question  elsewhere 
for  what  is  said  in  their  House,  and  power 
over  their  own  members  and  proceeain^ ; 
for  these  no  further  law  is  necessary,  tne 
Constitution  being  the  law ;  that,  more- 
over, by  that  article  of  tiie  Constitution 


which  authorizes  them  "  to  make  all  lam 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  powers  vested  by  Constita- 
tion  in  them,'^  they  maj^  provide  by  lav 
for  an  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  fiuic* 
tions,  e.  ^.,  for  the  punishment  of  con- 
tempts, ot  afirays  or  tumult  in  their  pre- 
sence, &c. ;  but,  till  the  law  be  made,  it 
does  not  exist;  and  does  not  exist,  fram 
their  own  neglect;  that,  in  the  mean  time^ 
however,  the^  are  not  unprotecte<L  the 
ordinary  magistrates  and  courra  of  law 
being  open  and  competent  to  punish  idl 
unjustifiable  disturbances  or  defiunations, 
and  even  their  own  sergeant,  who  ma^  ap- 
point deputies  ad  libitum  to  aid  him,  8 
Grey,  59,  147,  256,  is  equal  to  small  dia- 
turbances;  that  in  reauiring  a  previous 
law^  the  Constitution  nad  regard  to  the 
inviolability  of  the  citizen,  as  well  as  of 
the  member ;  as^  should  one  House,  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  aim  at  too  broad  privileges, 
it  may  be  checked  by  the  other,  and  both 
by  the  President;  and  also  as,  the  law 
being  promulgated,  the  citizen  will  know 
how  to  avoid  offense.  But  if  one  branch 
may  assume  its  own  privileges  without 
control,  if  it  mav  do  it  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  conceal  the  law  in  its  own  breast, 
and,  after  the  fact  committed,  make  its 
sentence  both  the  law  and  the  judgment 
on  that  fact ;  if  the  offense  is  to  be  kept 
undc^ned,  and  to  be  declared  only  ex  re 
nata,  and  according  to  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  and  there  oe  no  limitation  either 
in  the  manner  or  measure  of  the  punish- 
ment, the  condition  of  the  citiasen  will  be 
perilous  indeed.  Which  of  these  doc- 
trines is  to  prevail,  time  will  decide. 
Where  there  is  no  fixed  law,  the  judgment 
on  any  particular  case  is  the  law  of  thafr 
single  case  only,  and  dies  with  it.  When 
a  new  and  even  a  similar  case  arises,  the 
judgment  which  is  to  make  and  at  the 
same  time  apply  the  law,  is  open  to  ques- 
tion and  consideration,  as  are  all  new 
laws.  Perhaps  Congress,  in  the  mean 
time,  in  their  care  for  the  safety  of  the 
citizen,  as  well  as  that  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, may  declare  by  law  what  ia  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  enable  them  to  carry 
into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  them, 
and  thereby  hang  up  a  rule  for  the  inspect 
tion  of  all.  which  may  direct  the  conauct 
of  the  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  teat 
the  judgments  they  shall  themselves  pro- 
nounce in  their  own  case.] 

Privilege  firom  arrest  takes  place  by 
force  of  the  election ;  and  before  a  return 
be  made  a  member  elected  may  be  named 
of  a  committee,  and  is  to  every  extent  a 
member  except  that  he  cannot  vote  until 
he  is  sworn.  Ifemor,,  107,  108.  D'Ewe$, 
643,  col  2 ;  643,  coL  1.  Pet.  Mued.  Parl^ 
119.    Lex.  Pari,  c  23v    2  Hais^  22,  62. 

Every  man  must,  at  his  peril,  take  no- 
tice who  are  members  of  either   House 
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returned  of  recorcL     Let.  Pari.,  28;  4 

On  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege, 
the  party  may  either  be  summoned,  or 
sent  for  in  cugtody  of  the  senceant  1  Oreu. 
88,95. 

The  privilege  of  a  member  is  the 
privile^  of  the  House.  If  the  member 
waive  it  without  leave,  it  is  a  ground  for 
pnnishinff  him,  but  cannot  in  effect  waive 
the  privilege  of  the  House.  8  Grqf,  140, 
222. 

For  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place.  Const,  U.  S,j  I,  6 ;  S.  P.  pro^ 
test  of  the  Commons  to  James  /,  1621 ;  2 
Rapin,  No.  54,  pp.  211,  212.  But  this  is 
restrained  to  things  done  in  the  House  in 
a  parliamentary  course.  1  Rush,,  663. 
For  he  is  not  to  have  privilege  contra 
morem  parliamentarium,  to  exceed  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  his  place  and  duty. 
Com.p, 

If  an  offence  be  committed  by  a  member 
in  the  House,  of  which  the  House  has 
coffuizance,  it  is  an  infringement  of  their 
rinit  for  any  person  or  court  to  take  notice 
of  ity  till  the  House  has  punished  the 
offteder,  or  referred  him  to  a  due  course. 
Lex.  PaW.,63. 

Privilege  is  in  the  power  of  the  House, 
and  is  a  restraint  to  the  proceedings  of 
inferior  courts,  but  not  of  the  House  itself 
2  Nalson,  460 : 2  Orey,  399.  For  whatever 
is  spoken  in  tne  House  is  subject  to  the 
censure  of  the  House ;  and  offenses  of  this 
kind  have  been  severely  punished  by  call- 
ing the  person  to  the  bar  to  make  submis- 
sion, commiting  him  to  the  tower,  ex- 
pelling the  House,  &c.  Scob.,  72;  L. 
ParL^  e.  22. 

It  IS  a  breach  of  order  for  the  Speaker 
to  refuse  to  put  a  question  which  is  in  or- 
der.   1  Hats.y  175-6  ;  5  Cfra/,  138. 

And  even  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  to  which  privilege 
does  not  extend  as  to  substance,  yet  in 
Parliament  a  member  is  privileged  as  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding.  The  case  is  first 
to  be  laid  before  the  House,  that  it  may 
judge  of  the  fact  and  of  the  grounds  of 
the  accusation,  and  how  far  forth  the  man- 
ner of  the  trial  may  concern  ^eir  privi- 
lege; otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power 
ofother  branches  of  the  government,  and 
even  of  every  private  man,  under  pre- 
tenses of  treason,  &c.,  to  take  any  man 
fix>m  his  services  in  the  House,  and  so,  as 
many,  one  after  another,  as  would  make 
the  House  what  he  pleaseth.  Dec.  of  the 
Com.  -on  the  King's  declaring  Sir  John 
Sbtham  a  traitor.  4  Bushto.j  586.  So, 
when  a  member  stood  indicted  for  felony, 
it  was  adjudged  that  he  ought  to  remain 
of  the  House  till  conviction ;  for  it  may  be 
any  man's  case,  who  is  euiltless,  to  be 
accused  and  indicted  of  felony  or  the  like  I 


crime.    23  El,  1580 ;  ITIhoes,  283,  col  1 ; 
Lex  Pari,  133. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic service  to  put  a  member  under  arrest, 
or  when,  on  any  public  inquiry,  matter 
comes  out  which  may  lead  to  affect  the 
person  of  a  member,  it  is  the  practice  im- 
mediately to  acquaint  the  House,  that  they 
may  know  the  reason  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing, and  take  such  steps  as  they  think 
proper.  2  Hats.,  259.  Of  which  see  many 
examples,  lb.,  256.  257,  258.  But  ^e 
communication  is  subsequent  to  the  arrest. 
1  Blackst.,  167. 

It  is  highly  exi>edient,  says  Hatsel,  for 
the  due  preservation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  sei>arate  branches  of  the  legislature, 
that  neither  should  encroach  on  the  other, 
or  interfere  in  any  matter  depending  be- 
fore them,  so  as  to  preclude,  or  even  in- 
fluence, that  freedom  of  debate  which  is 
essential  to  a  free  council.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  to  take  notice  of  any  1)ills  or 
other  matters  depending,  or  of  votes  that 
have  been  given,  or  of  speeches  which 
have  been  held,  by  the  members  of  either 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature, 
until  the  same  have  been  communicated 
to  them  in  the  usual  parliamentary  man- 
ner. 2  Hats.,  252 ;  4  Inst,  15 ;  Seld.  Jud., 
53.  Thus  the  King's  taking  notice  of  the 
bill  for  suppressing  soldiers,  depending 
before  the  House ;  his  proposing  a  pro- 
visional claase  for  a  bill  oefore  it  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  two  Houses ;  his 
expressing  displeasure  against  some  persons 
for  matters  moved  in  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  debate  and  preparation  of  a  bill, 
were  breaches  of  privilege ;  2  Nalson,  748 ; 
and  in  1783,  December  17,  it  was  declared 
a  breach  of  fhndamental  privileges,  Scc.^  to 
report  any  opinion  or  pretend^  opinion 
or  the  King  on  any  bill  or  proceeding  de- 
pending in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  votes  of  the 
members.    2  Hats.,  251, 6. 

SBC.  IV.— ELECTIONS. 

[The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  Senators.     Const..  1,  4.1 

[Each  House  shall  be  the  juoge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members.     Const.,  1,  5.] 

SEC.  V. — QUALIFICATIONS. 

[The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  cnosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof 
for  six  years,  and  each  Senator  shall  have 
one  vote.] 

[Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assem* 
bled  in  consequence  of  the  first  electioj^ 
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they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be 
into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year ;  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ; 
and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year ;  so  that  one-third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacan- 
cies happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise, 
during  tne  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  appoiiltments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Le^lature,  which  shall 
then  fiU  such  vacancies.     Oonsty  I.  8.] 

[No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  wno  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen.     Const,  I,  3.] 

[The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  evenr  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States ; 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Le- 
gislature.    Const,  I,  2.] 

[No  person  shall  be  a  Representative 
who  shiQl  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  and  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  Const., 
I,2.J 

[Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
whicn  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers; 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  number  of  fi*ee  persons,  includ- 
ing those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  ac- 
tual enumeration  shall  be  made  within 
three  .years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  ana  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  Representatives  shall  not  ex- 
exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but 
each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Repre- 
sentative.    Const.,  I,  2.] 

[When  vacancies  happen  in  the  repre- 
sentation from  any  State,  the  executive 
authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  elec- 
tion to  fill  such  vacancies.     Const.,  1,  2.] 

[No  Senator  or  Representative  shall, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during 
such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States  shw  be  a 
member  of  either  House  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office.     Const.,  1,  6.J 


(BBC.  TL— <iU0B17]C 

[A  majority  of  each  House  shall  oonail- 
tuto  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  Aa 
attendance  of  absent  members  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide.     Const.,  I,  5.] 

In  general  the  chair  is  not  to  be  taken 
till  a  quorum  for  business  is  present;  un- 
less, after  due  waiting,  such  a  quorum  be 
den)aired  of,  when  the  chair  may  be  taken 
and  the  House  adjourned.  And  whenever, 
during  business,  it  is  observed  Uttat  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  any  member  may 
call  fbr  the  House  to  be  counted,  and  heing 
found  deficient,  business  is  suspended.  3 
Hats.,  125, 126. 

[The  President  having  taken  the  chair, 
and  a  quorum  being  present,  the  journal 
of  the  preceding  day  snail  be  read,  to  the 
end  that  any  mistake  may  be  corrected 
that  shall  have  been  made  in  the  entries. 
Bules  of  the  Senate.] 

BEC.  VU. — CALL  OF  THE  HOUSB. 

On  a  call  of  the  House,  each  penon 
rises  up  as  he  is  called,  and  answereth; 
the  absentees  are  then  only  noted,  but  no 
excuse  to  be  made  till  the  House  oe  fully 
called  over.  Then  the  absentees  are  called 
a  second  time,  and  if  still  absent,  excuses 
are  to  be  heard.  Ord.  Mouse  of  Commtms, 
92. 

They  rise  that  their  persons  may  be 
recognized;  the  voice,  in  such  a  crowd, 
being  an  insufficient  verification  of  their 

Sresence.    But  in  so  small  a  body  as  the 
enato  of  the  United  States,  the  trouble  of 
rising  cannot  be  necessary. 

Oraers  fbr  calls  on  diffisrent  days  may 
subsist  at  the  same  tune.    2  Hats,,  72. 

BBC.  VIII.— ABSEKCB. 

[No  member  shall  absent  himself  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate  without  leave  of 
the  Senate  first  obtained.  And  in  case  a 
less  number  than  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
shall  convene,  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  send  the  Sei^eant-at-Arms,  or  any  odier 
person  or  persons  by  them  authorized,  for 
any  or  all  absent  members,  as  the  majority 
of  such  members  present  shall  agree^  at 
the  expense  of  sucn  absent  membeis,  re- 
spectivdy,  unless  such  excuse  for  non-at- 
tendance shall  be  made  as  the  Senate, 
when  a  quorum  is  convened,  shall  judge 
sufficient:  and  in  that  case  the  expense 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund. 
And  this  rule  shall  apply  as  well  to  the 
first  convention  of  the  Senate^  at  the  legal 
time  of  meeting,  as  to  each  day  of  me 
session,  after  the  hour  is  arrived  to  which 
the  S^iate  stood  adjourned.    BuU  SJ] 

BBC.  IX.'^PRAXJSSL 

[T&e'  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  lYesident  of  the  Senate,  hot 
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■hall  hare  no  rote  unleaB  they  be  equally 
diyided.     Catutiiutian,  I,  8.] 

Srhe  Senate  shall  choose  their  officers, 
also  a  President  pro  tempore  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.    lb.] 

[The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall 
choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers. 
Canst,  I,  2.] 

When  but  one  person  is  proposed,  and 
no  objection  made,  it  has  not-  been  usual 
in  Parliament  to  put  any  question  to  the 
House ;  but  without  a  question  the  mem- 
bers proposing  him  conduct  him  to  the 
chair.  But  if  there  be  objection,  or  another 
Droposed.  a  question  is  put  by  the  Clerk. 
2  RcU8,y  158.  As  are  also  questions  of  ad- 
journment 6  Orq/,  406.  Where  the  House 
debated  and  exchanged  messages  and  an- 
swers with  the  King  for  a  week  without  a 
Speaker,  till  they  were  prorogued.  They 
have  done  it  de  die  m  aiem  for  fourteen 
days.    1  Chand,,  331,  335. 

[in  the  Senate,  a  President  pro  tempore, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  is 
loposed  and  chosen  bv  ballot    His  office 

understood  to  be  aetermined  on  the 
Vice-President's  appearing  and  taking  the 
chair,  or  at  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  after 
the  first  recess  J 

Where  the  Speaker  has  been  iU,  other 
Speakers  pro  ^mpor^  haye  been  appointed. 
Instances  of  this  are  1  ^  4.  Sir  John 
Cheyney,  and  Sir  William  Sturton,  and  in 
15  A,  6.  Sir  John  Tyrrel,  in  1656,  Jan- 
uary 27 ;  1658,  March  9 ;  1659,  January  13. 

Sir  JobQharl*' 
ton  illy  Seymour 
chosen,      16  73, 
February  18. 

Seymour  being 
ill,  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer  chosen, 
1678,  April  15. 

Sawyer  being 
ill,  Seymour  cho- 
sen. 

Thorpe  in  execution,  a  new  Speaker 
chosen,  31  if.  VI,  3  Orey,  11 ;  and  March 
14, 1694,  Sir  John  Trevor  chosen.  There 
haye  been  no  later  instances.  2  Hats., 
161 ;  4  Inst.  8;  L.  Pari,  263. 

A  Speaker  may  be  removed  at  the  will 
of  the  House,  and  a  Speaker  pro  tempore 
appointed.    2  Orejf,  186 ;  5  Gfrejf,  134. 

8BC.  X.— ADDRESS. 

[The  President  shalL  from  time  to  time, 
give  to  the  Congress  inK>rmation  of  the  state 
of  die  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
sideration such  measuresashe  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient     Const.,  II,  3.] 

A  joint  address  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament is  read  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  may  l^e-  attended  by 
both  Houses  in  a  body,  or  by  a  committee 


Not  merelypro  tempore, 
l(7Aand.,169,276,277. 


from  each  House,  or  by  the  two  Speakers 
only.  An  address  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons only  may  be  presented  by  the  whole 
House,  or  by  the  Speaker,  9  Urey,  473 ;  1 
ChanaleTf  298,  301 ;  or  by  such  particular 
members  as  are  of  the  privy  counciL  2 
BaU.,  278. 

8EC.  XI.— OOMHITTEES. 

Standing  committees,  as  of  Privileges 
and  Elections,  Ac.,  are  usually  appointed 
at  the  first  meeting,  to  continue  tnrough 
the  session.  The  person  first  named  is 
generally  permittea  to  act  as  chairman. 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  courtesy ;  every 
committee  having  a  rieht  to  ^ect  their  own 
chairman,  who  presides  over  them^  puts 
questions,  and  reports  their  proceedings  to 
the  House.  4  jSut,,  11,  12;  Scab.,  9;  1 
Gretf,  122. 

At  these  committees  the  members  are  to 
speak  standing,  and  not  sittine;  though 
there  is  reason  to  conjecture  it  was  for- 
merly otherwise.  jyEwes,  630,  ool.\\  4 
Pari'.,  Hist.,  440 :  2  H<Us.,  77. 
^  Their  proceeaings  are  not  to  be  pub- 
lished, as  they  are  of  no  force  till  confirmed 
by  the  House,  Eushw.,  part  3,  vol.  2,  74 ; 
3  Graf,  401 ;  Scob:,  89.  Nor  can  they  re- 
ceive a  petition  but  through  the  House.  9 
G^w.412. 

When  a  committee  is  chaiged  with  an 
inquiry,  if  a  member  prove  to  be  involved, 
thev  cannot  proceed  against  him,  but  must 
make  a  special  report  to  the  House ;  where- 
upon the  member  is  heard  in  his  place,  or 
at  the  bar,  or  a  special  authority  is  given 
to  the  committee  to  inquire  concerning 
him.    9  Grty,  523. 

So  soon  as  the  House  sits,  and  a  commit- 
tee is  notified  of  it,  the  chairman  is  in  duty 
bound  to  rise  instantly,  and  the  members 
to  attend  the  service  oi  the  House.  2  Nals., 
319. 

It  appears  that  on  joint  committees  of 
the  Lords  anH  Commons,  each  committee 
acted  integrally  in  the  following  instances : 
7  Grey,  26%  278. 285, 388 ;  1  Chandler,  357, 
462.  In  ti)e  following  instances  it  does  not 
appear  whether  they  did  or  not ;  6  Greu, 
129;  7  GVey,  213,  229,  321. 

SEO.    XII.— CX>MMITTE£   OF   THE   WHOLE. 

The  speech,  messages,  and  other  matters 
of  great  concernment,  are  usually  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  Whole  House,  (6 
Grey,  811,)  where  general  principles  are 
digested  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  which 
are  debated  and  amended  till  they  eet  in- 
to a  shape  which  meets  the  approbation 
of  a  majority.  These  being  reported  and 
confirmed  by  the  House,  are  then  referred 
to  one  or  more  select  committees,  accord- 
ing as  the  subject  divides  itself  into  one  or 
more  bills.  Scob,,  86,  44.  Impositions 
for  any  charge  on  the  people  are  especial- 
ly to  be  first  made  in  a  Committee  of  the 
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Whole.  8  Hats.,  127.  The  sense  of  the 
whole  is  better  taken  in  committee,  be- 
cause in  all  committees  evenr  one  speaks 
as  often  as  he  pleases.  Scot.,  49.  They 
generally  acquiesce  in  the  chairman  named 
by  the  Speaker ;  but,  as  well  as  all  other 
committees,  have  a  right  to  elect  one,  some 
member,  by  consent,  putting  the  question. 
Scob.,  86 ;  8  Or^,  301.  The  form  of  go- 
ing from  the  House  into  committee,  is  for 
the  Speaker,  on  motion,  to  put  the  Ques- 
tion tnat  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  take  in- 
to consideration  such  a  matter,  naming  it. 
If  determined  in  the  affirmative,  he  leaves 
the  chair  and  takes  a  seat  elsewhere,  as 
any  other  member;  and  the  person  ap- 
pomted  chairman  seats  himself  at  the 
Clerk's  table,  Scob'SQ.  Their  quorum  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  House;  and  if  a 
defect  happens,  the  chairman,  on  a  motion 
and  question,  rises,  the  Speaker  resumes 
the  chair,  and  the  chairman  can  make  no 
other  report  than  to  inform  the  House  of 
the  cause  of  their  dissolution.  If  a  mes- 
sage is  announced  during  a  committee, 
the  Speaker  takes  the  chair  and  receives  it, 
because  the  committee  cannoL  2  Hats., 
126, 126. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  tel- 
lers on  a  division  differing  as  to  numbers, 
great  heats  and  confusion  arose,  and  dan- 

§er  of  a  decision  by  the  sword.  The 
peaker  took  the  chair,  the  mace  >  was 
forcibly  laid  on  the  table;  whereupon,  the 
members  retiring  to  their  places,  the 
Speaker  told  the  House  ''he  had  taken 
the  chair  without  an  order,  to  bring  the 
House  into  order."  Some  excepted  against 
it ;  tout  it  was  generally  approved,  as  the 
only  expedient  to  suppress  the  oisorder. 
And  every  member  was  required,  standing 
up  in  his  place,  to  engage  that  he  would 

groceed  no  further  in  consequence  of  what 
ad  happened  in  the  grand  committee, 
which  was  done.    3  Crr^,  128. 

A  Committee  of  the  Whole  being  broken 
up  in  disorder,  and  the  chair  resumed  by 
the  Speaker  without  an  order,  the  House 
was  adjourned.  The  next  day  the  com- 
mittee was  considered  as  thereby  dis- 
solved, and  the  subject  asain  before  the 
House ;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  House, 
without  returning  into  committee.  8  Grqi, 
130. 

No  previous  question  can  be  put  in  a 
committee;  nor  can  this  committee  ad- 
journ as  others  may ;  but  if  their  business 
is  unfinished,  they  rise,  on  a  question,  the 
House  is  resumed,  and  the  chairman  re- 
ports that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
nave^  according  to  order,  had  under  their 
consideration  such  a  matter,  and  have 
made  progress  therein;  but  not  having 
had  time  to  go  through  the  same,  have 
directed  him  to  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
Whereupon  a  question  is  put  on  their 


having  leave,  and  on  the  time  the  House 
will  again  resolve  itself  into  a  committee. 
Scob.f  38.  But  if  they  have  gone  through 
the  matter  referred  to  them,  a  member 
moves  that  the  committee  may  rise,  and 
the  chairman  report  their  proceedings  to 
the  House;  which  being  resolved,  the 
chairman  rises,  the  Speaker  resumes  the 
chair,  the  chairman  informs  him  that  the 
committee  have  gone  through'the  business 
referred  to  them,  and  that  he  is  ready  to 
make  repof  t  when  the  House  shall  tmnk 
proper  to  receive  it.  If  the  House  have 
time  to  receive  it,  there  is  usually  a  cry  of 
"  now,  now,"  whereupon  he  makes  the  re- 
port ;  but  if  it  be  late,  the  cry  is  "  to-mor- 
row, to-morrow,"  or  "  Monday,"  &c.,  or  a 
motion  is  made  to  that  effect,  and  a  ques- 
tion put  that  it  be  received  to-morrow, 
&c.    Scob.,  88. 

In  other  things  the  rules  of  proceeding 
are  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  House.  Scot,, 
39. 

SEC,  Xni.— -EXAMINATION  OP  WmTESSES. 

Common  £ame  is  a  |;ood  ground  for  the 
House  to  proceed  by  mquiry,  and  even  to 
accusation.  Resolution  Mouse  of  Commons^ 
1  Car.  1,  1625;  5iwA,  L.  Parl^,  115;  1 
Grey,  16-22,  92 ;  8  Grey,  2l,  28,  27,  45. 

Witnesses  are  not  to  be  produced  but 
where  the  House  haa  previously  instituted 
an  inquiry,  2  Hats.,  102,  nor  then  are 
orders  for  their  attendance  given  blank. 
8  Grey,  51. 

When  any  person  is  examined  before  a 
committee,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  any 
member  wishing  to  ask  the  person  a  ques- 
tion, must  address  it  to  the  Speaker  or 
chairman,  who  repeats  the  question  to 
the  person,  or  says  to  him,  "  You  hear  the 
question — ^answer  it."    But   if  the   pro- 

grietv  of  the  question  be  objected  to,  the 
peaker  directs  the  witness,  counsel,  and 
parties  to  withdraw :  for  no  question  can 
DO  moved  or  put  or  debated  wnile  they  are 
there.  2  Hats.,  108.  Sometimes  the  ques- 
tions are  previously  settled  in  writing  be- 
fore Ihe  witness  enters.  lb.,  106, 107 ;  8 
Grey,  64.  The  questions  asked  must  be 
entered  in  the  journals.  8  Grey,  81.  But 
the  testimony  given  in  answer  before  the 
House  is  never  written  down :  but  before 
a  committee,  it  must  l)e,  for  tne  informa- 
tion of  the  House,  who  are  not  present  to 
hear  it.    7  Grq/,  52,  884. 

If  either  House  have  occasion  for  the 
presence  of  a  person  in  custody  of  the 
other,  they  ask  the  other  their  leave  that 
he  may  be  brought  up  to  them  in  cujstody. 
3  Hats.,  52. 

A  member,  in  his  place,  gives  informa- 
tion to  the  House  or  what  he  knows  of 
any  matter  under  hearing  at  the  bar.  Jour. 
H  of  C,  Jan.  22,  1744-5. 

Either  House  may  request,  but  not  com- 
mand, the  attendance  of  a  member  of  the 
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other.  They  are  to  make  the  request  by 
meaeage  of  the  other  House,  ana  to  ex- 
press clearly  tiie  purpose  or  attendance, 
that  no  improper  subject  of  examination 
may  be  tenaered  to  him.  The  House  then 
gives  leave  to  the  member  to  attend,  if  he 
choose  it :  waiting  first  to  know  from  the 
member  nimself  whether  he  chooses  to 
attend,  till  which  they  do  not  take  the 
message  into  consideration.  But  when  the 
peers  are  sitting  as  a  court  of  criminal 
judicature,  they  may  order  attendance, 
unless  where  it  be  a  case  of  impeachment 
by  the  Ck)mmons.  There,  it  is  to  be  a  re- 
quest 8  HaU,,  17  ;  9  Grey,  306,  406;  10 
Orey,  133. 

Counsel  are  to  be  heard  only  on  private, 
not  on  public  bills,  and  on  such  points  of 
law  only  as  the  House  shall  direct.  10 
Grey,  61. 

SEC.  XIV. — ^ABRAirOBMEin    OF  BUSINESS. 

The  speaker  is  not  precisely  bound  to 
any  rules  as  to  what  bills  or  other  matter 
shall  be  first  taken  up ;  but  it  is  left  to  his 
own  discretion,  unless  the  House  on  a 
question  decide  to  take  up  a  particular 
subject.    Hakew,,  136. 

A  settled  order  of  business  is,  however, 
necessary  for  the  government  of  the  pre- 
siding person,  and  to  restrain  indiviaual 
members  from  calling  up  favorite  measures, 
or  matters  under  their  special  patronage, 
out  of  their  just  turn.  It  is  useful  also  tor 
directing  the  discretion  of  the  House,  when 
they  are  moved  to  take  up  a  particular 
matter,  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  having 
prioritv  of  right  to  their  attention  in  the 
general  order  of  business. 

[In  the  Senate,  the  bills  and  other  papers 
which  are  in  possession  of  the  House,  and 
in  a  state  to  be  acted  on,  are  arranged 
every  morning  and  brought  on  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  J 

[1.  Bills  ready  for  a  second  reading  are 
read,  that  they  may  be  referred  to  commit- 
tees, and  so  be  put  under  way.  But  if,  on 
their  being  read,  no  motion  is  made  for 
commitment,  they  are  then  laid  on  the 
table  in  the  general  file,  to  be  taken  up  in 
their  just  turn.] 

[2.  Afi^r  12  o'clock,  bills  ready  for  it 
are  put  on  their  passage.] 

[9.  Reports  in  possession  of  the  House, 
which  offer  grounds  for  a  bill,  are  to  be 
taken  up,  that  the  bill  may  be  ordered  in.] 

[4.  Bills  or  other  matters  before  the 
House,  and  unfinished  on  the  preceding 
day,  whether  taken  up  in  turn  or  on  special 
order,  are  entitled  to  be  resumed  and  passed 
on  through  their  present  stage.] 

[5.  These  matters  being  dispatched,  for 
preparing  and  expediting  business,  the 
general  file  of  bills  and  other  papers  is 
then  taken  up,  and  each  article  of  it  is 
brought  on  according  to  its  seniority,  reck- 
oned by  the  date  oi  its  first  introduction 


to  the  House.    Reports  on  bills  belong  to 
the  dates  of  their  oillsJ 

[The  arrangement  or  the  business  of  the 
Senate  is  now  as  follows  :]* 

11.  Motions  previously  submitted.] 
2.  Reports  of  conunittees   previously 
made.]^ 

^  [3,  Bills  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  those  introduced  on  leave,  which 
have  been  read  the  first  time,  are  read  the 
second  time ;  and  if  not  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, are  considered  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  proceeded  with  as  in  other 
cases.] 

[4.  After  twelve  o'clock,  engrossed  bills 
of  the  Senate,  and  bills  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  third  reading,  are  put 
on  their  pass^e.] 

[5.  If  the  above  are  finished  before  one 
o'clock,  the  general  file  of  bills,  consisting 
of  those  report^  from  committees  on  the 
second  reaaing,  and  those  reported  from 
committees  af^r  having  been  referred,  are 
taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  respective 
committees.] 

[6.  At  one  o'clock^  if  no  business  be 
pending,  or  if  no  motion  be  made  to  pro- 
ceed to  other  business,  the  special  orders 
are  called,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
unfinishea  business  of  the  preceding  day.] 

[In  this  wav  we  do  not  waste  our  time 
in  debating  what  shall  be  taken  up.  We 
do  one  thing  at  a  time ;  follow  up  a  sub- 
ject while  it  is  fresh,  and  till  it  is  done 
with ;  clear  the  House  of  business  grada- 
tim  as  it  is  brought  on,  and  prevent,  to  a 
certain  degree,  iSt  immense  aocumulation 
toward  the  close  of  the  session.] 

I  Arrangement,  however,  can  only  take 
d  of  matters  in  possession  of  the  House. 
New  matter  may  be  moved  at  any  time 
wh^n  no  question  is  before  the  House. 
Such  are  original  motions  and  reports  on 
bills.  Such  are  bills  from  the  other  Hou»e, 
which  are  received  at  all  tim&'t,  and  receive 
their  first  reading  as  soon  as  the  question 
then  before  the  House  is  disposed  of;  and 
bills  brought  in  on  leave,  which  are  read 
first  whenever  presented.  So  messages 
from  the  other  House  respecting  amend- 
ments to  bills  are  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
House  is  clear  of  a.  question,  unl^-^  they 
require  to  be  printed,  for  better  considera- 
tion. Orders  of  the  day  may  be  called  for 
even  when  another  question  is  before  the 
House.] 

SEO.    XV.— OBDBR. 

[Each  House  may  determine  the  rules 
of  Its  proceedings  J  punish  its  members  for 
disorderly  behavior ;  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

CoTMt^  I,  6.] 

In  Parliament,  **  instances  make  order," 

^Thii  anugement !•  ebanged  by  the 8th  ihIai 
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pear  Speaker  Onslow.  2  Jibft.,  141.  Bat 
what  IB  done  only  by  one  Parliament^  can- 
not be  called  custom  of  Parliament^  by 
Ihynne.    1  Qrey^  62. 

SBC.  XTI.— OBDBB  BESPECTING  PAPERS. 

The  Clerk  Ib  to  let  no  journals,  records, 
accounts,  or  papers  be  taken  from  the  table 
or  out  of  his  custody.    2  Hats,,  193^  194. 

Mr.  Prynne,  having  at  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  amended  a  mistake  in  a  bill 
without  order  or  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  reprimanded.    1  Chand.,  77. 

A  bill  being  missing,  the  House  resolved 
that  a  protestation  should  be  made  and 
subscribed  by  the  members  "before  Al- 
mighty God,  and  this  honorable  House, 
that  neither  myself,  nor  any  other  to  my 
knowledge,  have  taken  away,  or  do  at  this 
present  conceal  a  bill  entitled,"  &c.  5 
Grey,  202. 

After  a  bill  is  engrossed,  it  is  put  into 
the  Speaker's  hands,  and  ne  is  not  to  let 
any  one  have  it  to  look  into.    Town,  col.,  209. 

SEC.  XVII.— ORDER  IN  DEBATE. 

When  the  Sj^eaker  is  seated  in  his  chair, 
eveiT  member  is  to  sit  in  his  place.  Seob,, 
6;  Grey y  403, 

When  any  member  means  to  speak,  he 
is  to  stand  up  in  his  place,  uncovered,  and 
to  address  nimself,  not  to  the  House,  or 
any  particular  member,  but  to  the  Speaker, 
who  calls  him  by  his  name^  that  the  House 
may  take  notice  who  it  is  that  speaks. 
Scob,,  6;  lyEwes,  487,  coll;  2  Hois.,  77 ; 
4  Gr^,  66 ;  8  Grey,  108.  But  members 
who  are  indisposed  may  be  indulged  to 
speak  sitting.    2  Hats,,  75,  77 ;  1  Grey,  143. 

[In  Senate,  every  member,  when  he 
speaks,  shall  address  the  Chair  standing  in 
his  place,  and,  when  he  has  finished,  shall 
sit  down.    Ride  8.] 

When  a  member  stands  up  to  speak,  no 
question  is  to  be  put,  but  he  is  to  be  heard, 
unless  the  House  overrule  him.  4  Grey, 
890 ;  5  Grey,  6, 148. 

If  two  or  more  rise  to  speak  nearly  to- 
gether,  the  Speaker  determines  who  was 
first  up,  and  calls  him  by  name^  whereupon 
he  proceeds,  unless  he  voluntarily  sits  down 
and  gives  way  to  the  other.  But  some- 
times the  House  does  not  acquiesce  in  the 
Speaker's  decision,  in  which  case  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  "  which  member  was  first  up  ?" 
2  Hats  76 ;  Scob.,  7 ;  lyEtoes,  484,  col  1, 2. 

[In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
President's  decision  is  without  appeal. 
Their  rule  is :  W%en  tw>  members  rise  at  the 
same  time^  the  President  shall  name  the  per^ 
son  to  speak ;  hut  in  ail  cases  the  member 
who  shall  first  rise  and  address  the  Chair 
shall  speak  first    Rule  88.] 

No  man  may  speak  more  than  once  on 
the  same  bill  on  the  same  day ;  or  even  on 
another  day,  if  the  debate  be  acyoomed. 


Bat  if  it  be  read  more  than  once  in  llie 
same  day,  he  may  speak  onoe  at  every  read- 
ing. Co,,  12, 115 ;  Hakem.,  148 ;  8cob.,  58; 
2  Hats^  75.  Evmi  a  change  of  opinion 
does  not  give  a  right  to  be  heaid  a  second 
time.  SnuMs  Comw.  X.  2,  e.  8;  Arean, 
Pari,,  17. 

[The  corresponding  rule  of  the  Senate  is 
in  these  words :  No  memb<tf  shall  apeak 
more  than  twice,  in  any  one  debate,  on  the 
same  d^,  withoat  leave  of  the  Senate. 
Rule  89.] 

But  he  may  be  permitted  to  speak  again 
to  clear  a  matter  of  fikct,  8  Grey,  857,  416; 
or  merely  to  explain  himself  2  Ifcife.,  78,  in 
some  material  part  of  hts  speech,  lb.,  75 ; 
or  to  the  manner  or  words  of  die  question, 
keeping  himself  to  that  only,  and  not 
traveling  into  the  merits  of  it,  MemariaU 
in  HaJcew.,  29 ;  or  to  the  orders  of  the 
House  if  they  be  transffressed,  keeping  with- 
in that  line,  and  not  nilling  into  the  matter 
itself.    Mem,  Hakew,,  80,  81. 

But  if  the  Speaker  rise  to  speak,  the  meDn- 
her  standing  up  ought  to  sit  down,  that  he 
may  be  first  heard.  Town.,  col,  205 ;  Hale 
Pari,  188 ;  Mem,  in  Hakew,,  80,  81.  Never* 
theless,  though  the  Speaker  may  of  riffbt 
speak  to  matters  of  order,  and  be  mnst 
heard,  he  is  restrained  from  q>eaking  on 
any  other  subject,  except  where  the  House 
have  occasion  for  facts  within  hia  know- 
ledge ;  then  he  may,  with  their  leave,  state 
the  matter  of  fact    ZGrey,  88. 

No  one  is  to  speak  impertinently  or  be- 
side the  question,  superfluous,  or  tediouelv. 
Scob,,  81,  88 ;  2  Hats.,  166, 168;  HaU  PM., 
188. 

No  pei«on  is  to  use  indecent  language 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  House ;  no 

Srior  determination  of  which  is  to  be  re- 
ected  on  by  any  member,  unless  he  means 
to  conclude  with  a  motion  to  rescind  it.  2 
HaU,,  169,  170;  Rushw,,p,  8.  v.  1,  fol  42. 
But  while  a  proposition  unaer  considera- 
tion is  still  injieri,  though  it  has  even 
been  reported  by  a  committee,  reflections 
on  it  are  no  reflections  on  the  House.  9 
Grev,  508. 

No  person,  in  speaking,  is  to  mention  a 
member  then  present  by  his  name,  bnt  to 
describe  him  by  his  seat  in  the  House,  or 
who  spoke  last,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  &c,,  Mem,  in  Hakew,,  8;  Smyth's 
Obmw,,  L,  2,  c  8;  nor  to  digress  firom  the  mat- 
ter to  &11  upon  the  person  Sech.,  81 ;  HaU 
PaH.,  188;  2  J7at«.,  166  by  speaking,  revil- 
ing, nipping,  or  unmannerly  woids  against 
a  particular  member.  Smyth's  Oomm,,  L. 
2,  c.  8.  The  consequences  of  a  measure 
may  be  reprobated  in  strong  terms ;  bnt  to 
arraign  the  motives  of  those  who  propose 
to  advocate  it  is  a  personality,  and  against 
order.  Qui  diareaitur  a  materia  adperso" 
nam,  Mr.  Speaxer  ought  to  suppress.  Ord. 
Com..  1604,  Apr,  19. 
[When  a  member  shall  be  called  ts 
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Older  by  the  President  or  a  Senator,  he 
shall  sit  down ;  and  evezy  question  of  order 
shall  be  decided  by  the  President,  without 
debate,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate ; 
and  the  President  may  call  for  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  any  question  of  order.  Bule 
40.1 

[No  member  shall  speak  to  another  or 
otherwise  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  or  read  any  newspapers  while  the 
journals  or  public  papcors  are  being  read, 
or  when  any  memoer  is  speaking  in  any 
debate.    Etde  88.] 

No  one  is  to  distorb  another  in  his 
speech  by  hissing,  couching,  spitting,  6 
Gr^,  882;  Scob.,  8;  jffEwes,  332,  eol.  1, 
640,  col,  2,  speaking  or  whispering  to  an- 
other, Seob.,  6 ;  lyihees,  487,  ool.  1 ;  nor 
stand  up  to  interrupt  him,  Ibton.,  col.  205 ; 
Menu,  in  Bakew..  81 ;  nor  to  pass  between 
the  Speaker  and  the  speaking  member,  nor 
to  go  across  the  House,  Scab.,  6,  to  walk 
up  and  down  it,  or  to  tiJce  books  or  papers 
m>m  the  table  or  write  there,  2  Jum,, 
171. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  member  finds  that  it  is 
not  the  inclination  of  the  House  to  hear 
him,  and  that  by  conversation  or  any  other 
noise  they  endeavor  to  drown  his  voice,  it 
is  his  most  prudent  way  to  submit  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  House,  and  sit  down ;  for  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  the^  are  guilty 
of  tlus  piece  of  ill-maaners  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  or  inattentive  to  a  member 
who  says  anything  worth  their  hearing.  2 
Hats.,  77,  78. 

If  repeated  calls  do  not  produce  order, 
the  Speaker  may  call  by  nis  name  any 
member  obstinately  persbting  in  irre^- 
larity ;  whereupon  the  House  may  require 
the  member  to  withdraw.  He  is  then  to 
be  heard  in  exculpation,  and  to  withdraw. 
Then  the  Speaker  states  the  offense  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  House  considers  the  de- 
^ee  of  punishment  they  will  inflietb  2 
Hat9.,  187,  7,  8, 172. 

For  instances  of  assaults  and  affirays  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  proceed- 
ings thereon,  see  1  Pet.  kisc,  82 ;  8  Or^, 
128;  4  (?r<y,828;  6  Grey,  382;  6  Ghre^f,  254 ; 
10  Orqf,  8.  Whenever  warm  words  or  an 
assault  have  passed  between  members,  the 
Hoose,  for  the  protection  of  their  memoers, 
requires  them  to  declare  in  their  places  not 
to  prosecute  any  quarrel.  8  (Trey,  128,  298  ; 
5  Or^j  280 ;  or  orders  tnem  to  attend  the 
Speaker,  who  is  to  accommodate  their  dif- 
ferences, and  report  to  the  House,  8  Orq/, 
419;  and  they  are  put  under  restraint  if 
they  refuse,  or  until  they  do.  9  (Trey,  234, 
812. 

Disorderly  works  are  not  to  be  noticed 
till  the  member  has  finished  his  speech.  5 
Grtjf,  856 ;  6  (Trey,  60.  Then  the  person 
objecting  to  them,  and  desiring  them  to  be 
taken  down  by  the  Clerk  at  the  table,  must 
repeat  tham.    The  Speaker  then  may  di- 


I  rect  the  Clerk  to  take  them  down  in  his 
minutes;  but  if  he  thinks  them  not  disor- 
derly, he  delays  the  direction.  If  the  call 
becomes  pretty  general,  he  orders  the  Clerk 
to  take  them  down,  as  stated  by  the  object- 
ing^ member.  They  are  then  a  part  of  his 
minutes,  and  when  read  to  the  offending 
member,  he  may  deny  they  were  his  words, 
and  the  House  must  then  decide  by  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  his  words  or  not. 
Then  the  member  may  iustify  them,  or  ex- 
plain the  sense  in  whicn  he  used  them,  or 
apologize.  If  the  House  is  satisfied,  no 
further  proceeding  is  necessarv.  But  if 
two  members  still  insist  to  ^ikethe  sense  of 
the  House,  the  member  must  withdraw  be- 
fore that  question  is  stated,  and  then  tlie 
sense  of  the  House  is  to  be  taken.  2  Hois., 
199 ;  4  Grq/,  170 ;  6  Grey,  69.  When  any 
member  has  spoken,  or  other  business  in- 
tervened, after  offensive  words  spoken, 
they  cannot  be  taken  notice  of  for  censure. 
And  this  is  for  the  common  security  of  fdl, 
and  to  prevent  mistakes  which  must  hap- 
pen if  words  are  not  taken  down  immeai- 
ately.  Formerly  they  might  be  taken  down 
at  any  time  the  same  day.  2  ffata,  196 ; 
Mem.  in  JHakew.,  71 ;  8  Grey,4B;  9  Qrqf, 
514. 

Disorderly  words  spoken  in  a  committee 
must  be  written  down  as  in  the  House ; 
but  the  committee  can  only  report  them  to. 
the  House  for  animadversion.    6  Grey,  46. 

[The  rule  of  the  Senate  says :  If  the 
member  be  called  to  order  by  a  Senator 
for  words  spoken,  the  exceptionable  words 
shall  immediately  be  taken  down  in  writ- 
ing, that  the  President  may  be  better  able 
to  ludge  of  the  matter.    Rule  87.] 

In  Parliament,  to  speak  irreverently  or 
seditiouslv  against  the  King,  is  a^inst 
order.  Smyth* 9  Comw.,  X.  2,  c.  8;  2  Hats.f 
170. 

It  is  a  breach  of  order  in  debate  to  no- 
tice what  has  been  said  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  other  House,  or  the  particular 
votes  or  minorities  on  it  there;  because  the 
opinion  of  each  House  should  be  left  to  its 
own  independency,  not  to  be  influenced  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  other;  and  the 
c[uoting  them  might  bej^et  reflections  lead- 
ing to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
Houses.    2  Grey,  22. 

Neither  House  can  exercise  anv  author- 
ity over  a  member  or  officer  of  tne  other, 
but  should  complain  to  the  House  of  which 
he  is,  and  leave  the  punishment  to  them. 
Where  the  complaint  is  of  words  disrespect- 
fully spoken  by  a  member  of  another 
House,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  punishment^ 
because  of  the  rules  supposed  necessar^r  to 
be  observed  (as  to  the  immediate  noting 
down  of  words)  for  the  security  of  mem- 
bers. Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
House,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Speaker,  to  interfere  immediately,  and  not 
to   permit  expreflsiona  to  go  unnoticed 
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wliich  mayfljye  a  ground  of  complaint  to 
the  other  House,  and  introdace  proceed- 
ings and  mutoal  accusations  between  the 
two  Houses,  which  can  hardly  be  termi- 
nated without  difficulty  and  disorder. 
8  Hats.,  51. 

No  member  may  be  present  when  a  bill 
or  any  business  concerning  himself  is  de- 
bating ;  nor  is  any  member  to  speak  to  the 
merits  of  it  till  he  withdraws.  2  EaU.,  219. 
The  rule  is,  that  if  a  charge  against  a  mem- 
ber aris6  out  of  a  report  of  a  committee,  or 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  House,  as 
the  member  knows  from  that  to  what 
points  he  is  to  direct  his  exculpation,  he 
may  be  heard  to  those  points  before  any 
question  is  moved  or  stated  against  him. 
Me  is  then  to  be  heard,  and  withdraw  be- 
fore any  question  is  moved.  But  if  the 
question  itoelf  is  the  charge^  as  for  breach 
of  order  or  matter  arising  m  the  debate, 
then  the  charge  must  be  stated,  (that  is, 
the  question  must  be  moved,)  himself 
heard,  and  then  to  withdraw.  2  I[ats,j 
121,  122. 

Where  the  private  interests  of  a  member 
are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest 
has  appeared,  lus  voice  has  been  disal- 
lowed, even  after  a  division.  In  a  case  so 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
but  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
social  compact,  which  denies  to  any  man 
to  be  a  juage  in  his  own  cause,  it  is  for 
the  honor  of  the  House  that  this  rule  of 
immemoriid  observance  should  be  strictiy 
adhered  to.   2  Hats.,  119, 121 ;  6  Grey,  368. 

No  member  is  to  come  into  the  House 
with  his  head  covered,  nor  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  with  his  hat  on,  nor 
is  he  to  put  on  his  hat  in  coming  in  or  re- 
moving, until  he  be  set  down  in  his  place. 
iSbo&.,  6. 

A  question  of  order  may  be  adjourned  to 
give  time  to  look  into  precedents.  2 
Hats.,  118. 

In  Parliament,  all  decisions  of  the 
Speaker  may  be  controlled  by  the  House. 
8  Orqf,  819. 

SEC.  XVm. — ORDEBS  OP  THE  HOUSE. 

Of  right,  the  door  of  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  shut,  but  to  be  kept  by  porters, 
or  Sergeants-at-Arms,  assigned  for  that 
purpose.     Mod,  ten.  Pari.,  23. 

[By  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on  motion 
made  and  seconded  to  shut  the  doors  of 
the  Senate  on  the  discussion  of  any  busi- 
ness which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mem- 
ber, reouire  secrecy,  the  President  shall 
direct  tne  ^ler^  to  be  cleared ;  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  shut.    EtUe  64.] 

[No  motion  shall  be  deemed  in  order  to 
admit  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
«^ithin  the  aoors  of  the  Senate  chamber  to 


present  any  petition,  memorial,  or  addreM, 
or  to  hear  any  such  read.    Btde  19.] 

The  only  case  where  a  member  has  a 
riffht  to  insist  on  anything,  is  where  he 
calls  for  the  execution  of  a  subsisting 
order  of  the  House.  Here,  there  having 
been  already  a  resolution,  any  person  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  the  Speaker,  or  any 
other  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  no  debate  or  delay  can  be 
had  on  it  Thus  any  member  has  a  ri^t 
to  have  the  House  or  ^lery  cleared  of 
strangers,  an  order  existing  for  that  pur- 
pose; or  to  have  the  House  told  when 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present  2  Bais^ 
87, 129.  How  mr  an  oraer  of  the  House 
is  binding,  see  Hakew,,  892. 

But  where  an  order  is  made  Jiat  any 
particular  matter  be  taken  up  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  there  a  question  is  to  be  put^ 
when  it  is  called  for,  whether  the  House 
will  now  proceed  to  that  matter?  Where 
orders  of  the  day  are  on  important  or  in- 
teresting matter,  they  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded on  till  an  hour  at  which  the  House 
is  usually  full,  [which  in  Senate  is  at  noon.] 

Orders  of  tne  day  may  be  discharged  at 
any  time,  and  a  new  one  made  for  a  differ- 
ent day.    8  Cfreif,  48,  813. 

When  a  session  is  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  the  imjxortant  bills  are  afi  brought  in, 
the  House,  in  order  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion by  further  unimportant  bills,  some« 
times  comes  to  a  resolution  that  no  new 
bill  be  brought  in,  except  it  be  sent  £rom 
the  other  House.    8  Grq/,  156. 

All  orders  of  the  House  determine  with 
the  session ;  and  one  taken  under  such  an 
order  may,  after  the  session  is  ended,  be 
discharged  on  a  habeas  corpus.  Ba^fm^j 
120;  Jacob's  L.  D.  by  Ruff  head;  Parlia- 
merU,  1  Leo,.  165,  Pritchard^s  case, 

[where  tne  Constitution  authorizes  each 
House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  must  mean  in  those  cases 
(legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary)  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Constitution,  or  in 
something  relating  to  these,  and  necessary 
toward  tneir  execution.  But  orders  and 
resolutions  are  sometimes  entered  in  the 
journals  having  no  relation  to  these,  such 
as  acceptances  of  invitations  to  attend  ^ra* 
tions,  to  take  part  in  processions,  ac. 
These  must  be  understood  to  be  merely 
conventional  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  the  ceremony,  and  are 
therefore,  perhaps,  improperly  placed 
among  the  records  of  the  House.] 

SBC.  XIX.~PBTITIOH. 

A  petition  prays  something.  A  remon- 
strance has  no  prayer.    1  Grev,  58. 

Petitions  must  oe  subscribed  by  the 
petitioners.  Scab.,  87;  L,  Pari,  c  22;  9 
Orqf,  362,  unless  they  are  attending,  1 
Orqf,  401,  or  unable  to  sign,  and  averred 
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by  a  member,  3  GVey,  418.  Bat  a  petition 
not  subscribed,  but  which  the  member 
presenting  it  affirmed  to  be  all  in  the 
nandwriting  of  the  petitioner,  and  his 
name  written  in  the  be^nning,  was  on  the 
anestion  (March  14, 1800)  received  by  the 
senate.  The  averment  of  a  member,  or 
of  somebody  without  doors,  that  they  know 
the  handwriting  of  the  petitioners,  is 
necessary,  if  it  be  questionea.  6  Qrey,  86. 
It  must  be  presented  by  a  member — not 
by  the  petitioDers,  and  must  be  opened  by 
him  holding  it  in  his  hand.    10  Greu^  57. 

[Before  any  petition  or  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  shall  be  received 
and  roEul  at  the  table,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  introduced  by  the  President  or  a 
member,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  petition  or  memorial  shall  verbidly 
be  made  bv  the  introducer.    Rule  14.] 

Regularly  a  motion  for  receiving  it  must 
be  made  and  seconded,  and  a  question  put, 
whether  it  shall  be  received?  but  a  cry 
from  the  House  of  "  received,''  or  even  its 
silence,  dispenses  with  the  formality  of 
this  question.  It  is  then  to  be  read  at  the 
table  and  disposed  o€ 

8EC.  XX. — MOTIONS. 

When  a  motion  has  been  made,  it  is  not 
to  be  put  to  the  question  or  debated  until  it 
18  seconded.    Seob.y  21. 

£rhe  Senate  says :    No  motion  shall  be 
ated  until  the  same  shall  be  seconded. 

It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  possess- 
ion of  the  House,  and  cannot  be  witndrawn 
but  by  leave  of  the  House.  It  is  to  be  put 
into  writing,  if  the  House  or  Speaker  re- 
quire it,  ana  must  be  read  to  the  House  by 
the  Sp^iker  as  often  as  any  member  de- 
sires It  for  his  information.  2  Hats,,  82. 
^  [The  rule  of  the  Senate  is,  when  a  mo- 
tion shall  be  made  -and  seconded,  it  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing,  if  desirea  by  the 
Preaident  or  any  memoer,  delivered  in  at 
the  table,  and  read  by  the  President,  be- 
fore the  same  shall  be  debated.  RuU  42.] 
It  might  be  asked  whether  a  motion  for 
a<$oumment  or  for  the  orders  of  the  day 
can  be  made  by  one  member  while  anoth- 
er IB  speaking? '  It  cannot.  When  two 
members  oiler  to  speak,  he  who  rose  first 
is  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  order 
in  another  to  interrupt  him,  unless  by 
callinff  him  to  order  if  ne  departs  from  it 
And  the  question  of  order  being  decided, 
he  18  still  to  be  heard  through.  A  call  for 
adjournment,  or  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
or  for  the  question,  by  gentlemen  from 
their  seats,  is  not  a  motion.  No  motion 
can  be  maae  without  rising  and  address- 
ing the  Chair.  Such  calls  are  themselves 
breaches  of  order,  which,  though  the  mem- 
ber who  has  risen  may  respect,  as  an  ex- 
piroBsion   of  impatience   of   the    House 
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against  fhrther  debate,  yet,  if  he  chooses, 
he  has  a  right  to  go  on. 

SBC.  XXI. — ^SESOLUTIONR. 

When  the  House  commands,  it  is  by  an 
"  order."  But  fact,  principles,  and  their 
own  opinions  and  purposes,  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

[A  resolution  for  an  allowance  of  money 
to  the  clerks  being  moved,  it  was  objected 
to  as  not  in  order,  and  so  ruled  by  the 
Chair;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Senate,  (i.  e., 
a  call  for  thcfir  sense  by  the  President,  on 
account  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  according  to 
Rule  6,)  the  decision  was  overruled.  Jour. 
Senate,  June  1, 1796.  I  presume  the  doubt 
was,  whether  an  allowance  of  money  could 
be  made  otherwise  than  by  bill.] 

SEC.  XXII. — BILLS. 

[Every  bill  shall  receive  three  readings 
previous  to  its  bein^  passed ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident shall  give  notice  at  each  whether  it 
be  first,  second,  or  third ;  which  readings 
shall  be  on  three  different  days,  unless  the 
Senate  unanimously  direct  otherwise. 
Rule  23.] 

SEC.  XXIII. — ^BILLS,  LEAVB  TO  BBIKO  UT, 

[One  day's  notice,  at  least,  shall  be  given 
of  an  intended  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill.    Rule  22A 

When  a  memoer  desires  to  bring  in  a 
bill  on  any  subject,  he  states  to  the  House 
in  general  terms  tne  causes  for  doing  it, 
ana  concludes  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  entitled,  &c.  Leave  being 
given,  on  the  question,  a  committee  is  ap 
pointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill. 
The  mover  and  seconder  are  always  ap- 
pointed of  this  committee,  and  one  or  more 
in  addition.    Hakew.,  132;  Scob,,  40. 

It  is  to  be  presented  fairly  written,  with- 
out any  erasure  or  interlineation,  or  the 
Speaker  may  refuse  it.  Seob,,  41 ;  1  (Trey, 
82,84. 

SEC.  XXIV.— BILLS,  FIBST   BEADIKO. 

When  a  bill  is  first  presented,  the  Clerk 
reads  it  at  the  table,  and  hands  it  to  the 
Speaker,  who,  rising,  states  to  the  House 
the  title  of  the  bill ;  that  this  is  the  first 
time  of  reading  it ;  and  the  question  will 
be,  whether  it  shall  be  read  a  second  time  ? 
then  sitting  down  to  give  an  opening  for 
objections.  If  none  be  made,  he  rises 
a^n,  and  nuts  the  question,  whether  it 
shall  be  reaa  a  second  time  ?  Hakew,  137, 
141.  A  bill  cannot  be  amended  on  the 
first  reading,  6  Qrey,  286 ;  nor  is  it  usual 
for  it  to  be  opposed  then,  but  it  may  be 
done,  and  rejected.  D'Ewetj  836,  co^  1 ;  8 
HaU.,  198. 

SEC.  XXY. — ^BILLS,  8E00in>  BEADING. 

The  second  reading  must  regularly  be  on 
another  day     Hakew,,  143.    It  is  done  by 
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which  may  &:ive  a  gtound  of  complaint  to 
the  other  House,  and  introduce  proceed- 
ings and  mutual  accusations  between  the 
two  Houses,  which  can  hardly  be  termi- 
nated without  difficulty  and  disorder. 
8  HaU.,  51. 

No  member  may  be  present  when  a  bill 
or  any  business  concerning  himself  is  de- 
bating ;  nor  is  any  member  to  speak  to  the 
merits  of  it  till  he  withdraws.  2  Hais,,  219. 
The  rule  is,  that  if  a  charge  against  a  mem- 
ber arise  out  of  a  report  of  a  committee,  or 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  House,  as 
the  member  knows  from  that  to  what 
points  he  is  to  direct  his  exculpation,  he 
may  be  heard  to  those  points  before  any 
question  is  moved  or  stated  against  him. 
He  is  then  to  be  heard,  and  withdraw  be- 
fore any  question  is  moved.  But  if  the 
question  itself  is  the  charge^  as  for  breach 
of  order  or  matter  arising  m  the  debate, 
then  the  charge  must  be  stated,  (that  is, 
the  question  must  be  moved,)  himself 
heard,  and  then  to  withdraw.  2  HaU,, 
121,  122. 

Where  the  private  interests  of  a  member 
are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest 
has  appeared,  his  voice  has  been  disal- 
lowed, even  after  a  division.  In  a  case  so 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
but  to  the  fundamental  i>rinciple  of  the 
social  comoact,  which  denies  to  any  man 
to  be  a  juoge  in  his  own  cause,  it  is  for 
the  honor  of  the  House  that  this  rule  of 
immemorial  observance  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.   2  Hats,,  119,  121 ;  6  Orey.  368. 

No  member  is  to  come  into  the  House 
with  his  head  covered,  nor  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  with  his  hat  on,  nor 
is  he  to  put  on  his  hat  in  coming  in  or  re- 
moving, until  he  be  set  down  in  his  place. 
Scoh.f  o. 

A  question  of  order  may  be  adjourned  to 
give  time  to  look  into  precedents.  2 
HaU.y  118. 

In  Parliament,  all  decisions  of  the 
Speaker  may  be  controlled  by  the  House. 
8  Grey,  819. 

SEC.  XVIII. — OEDEBS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Of  right,  the  door  of  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  shut,  but  to  be  kept  by  porters, 
or  Sergeants-at-Arms,  assigned  for  that 
purpose.     Mod,  ten,  ParLy  28. 

[By  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on  motion 
made  and  seconded  to  shut  the  doors  of 
the  Senate  on  the  discussion  of  any  busi- 
ness which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mem- 
ber, reauire  secrecy,  the  President  shall 
direct  tne  gallery  to  be  cleared ;  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  shut.    Eule  64.] 

[No  motion  shall  be  deemed  in  order  to 
admit  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
within  the  doors  of  the  Senate  chamber  to 


present  any  petition,  memorial,  or  address, 
or  to  hear  any  such  read.    Bwe  19.] 

The  only  case  where  a  membcur  has  a 
right  to  insist  on  anythinff,  is  where  he 
calls  for  the  execution  of  a  subsisting 
order  of  the  House.  Here,  there  having 
been  already  a  resolution,  any  person  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  the  SpeaKer,  or  any 
other  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  no  debate  or  delay  can  be 
had  on  it  Thus  any  member  has  a  right 
to  have  the  House  or  ^lery  cleared  of 
strangers,  an  order  existing  for  that  pur- 
pose; or  to  have  the  House  told  when 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present  2  BaU., 
87, 129.  How  far  an  order  of  the  House 
is  binding,  see  Hakew.,  892. 

But  where  an  order  is  made  Jiat  any 
particular  matter  be  taken  up  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  there  a  question  is  to  be  pat, 
when  it  is  called  for,  whether  the  House 
will  now  proceed  to  that  matter?  Where 
orders  of  the  day  are  on  important  or  in- 
teresting matter,  they  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded on  till  an  hour  at  which  the  House 
is  usually  fall,  [which  in  SenaieU  at  noon,] 

Orders  of  tne  day  may  be  discharged  at 
any  time,  and  a  new  one  made  for  a  differ- 
ent day.    8  Gr^,  48,  813. 

When  a  session  is  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  the  im{>ortant  bills  are  aU  brought  in, 
the  House,  in  order  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion by  further  unimportant  bills,  some^ 
times  comes  to  a  resolution  that  no  new 
bill  be  brought  in,  except  it  be  sent  from 
the  other  House.    8  Grrqfj  156. 

All  orders  of  the  House  determine  with 
the  session ;  and  one  taken  under  such  an 
order  may,  after  the  session  is  ended,  be 
discharged  on  a  habeas  corpus.  Bayrn^ 
120;  Jacob's  L.  D.  by  Buff  head;  Parlia-' 
merU^  1  Lev,,  165,  PrUchard^e  case. 

[Where  tne  Constitution  authorizes  each 
House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  must  mean  in  those  cases 
(legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary)  sah- 
mitted  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  or  in 
something  relating  to  these,  and  necessary 
toward  tneir  execution.  But  orders  and 
resolutions  are  sometimes  entered  in  the 
journals  having  no  relation  to  these,  such 
as  acceptances  of  Invitations  to  attend  mn-^ 
tions,  to  take  part  in  processions,  &c. 
These  must  be  understood  to  be  merely 
conventional  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  the  ceremony,  and  are 
therefore,  perhaps,  improperly  placed 
among  the  records  of  the  House.] 

BBC.  XIX.— PBTrriON. 

A  petition  prays  something.  A  remon- 
strance has  no  prayer.    1  Greu^  58. 

Petitions  must  be  subscribed  by  the 
petitioners,  Scob,^  87;  X.  Pdrl^  c  22;  9 
Grty^  862,  unless  they  are  attending,  1 
Grey,  401,  or  unable  to  sign,  and  averred 
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by  a  member,  3  Grey,  418.    Bat  a  petition 
B0|  8Qb8cribed,  but  which  the  member 
preseotm^  it  affirmed  to  be  all  in  the 
lumdirritiDg  of  the  petitioner,  and   his 
nftme  written  in  the  beginning,  was  on  the 
onestion  (March  14,  IS^)  received  by  the 
oenate.    The  averment  of  a  member,  or 
of  somebody  without  doors,  that  they  know 
the  handwriting   of  the   petitioners,    is 
necessary,  if  it  be  questioned.    6  Orey,  86. 
It  most  be  presented  by  a  member — ^not 
b^  the  petitioners,  and  must  be  opened  by 
him  holding  it  in  his  hand.    10  Ghreu,  57. 
[Before  any  petition  or  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  shall  be  received 
and  read  at  the  table,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  introduced  by  the  President  or  a 
member,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  petition  or  memorial  shall  verbally 
be  made  bv  the  introducer.    Rule  14.] 

Regularly  a  motion  for  receiving  it  must 
be  made  and  seconded,  and  a  question  put, 
whether  it  shall  be  received?  but  a  cry 
from  the  House  of  "  received,"  or  even  its 
silence,  dispenses  with  the  formality  of 
this  question.  It  is  then  to  be  read  at  the 
table  and  disposed  of 

BEC.  XX. — KOTIONB. 

When  a  motion  has  been  made,  it  is  not 
to  be  put  to  the  question  or  debated  until  it 
is  seconded.    Scob.y  21. 

She  Senate  says :    No  motion  shall  be 
ted  until  the  same  shall  be  seconded. 
Mule^] 
It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  possess- 


against  Airther  debate,  yet,  if  he  chooaeSy 
he  has  a  right  to  go  on. 

BBC.  XXI. — RESOLimOirB. 

When  the  House  commands,  it  is  by  an 
"  order."  But  fact,  principles,  and  their 
own  opinions  and  purposes,  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

[A  resolution  for  an  allowance  of  money 
to  the  clerks  being  moved,  it  was  objected 
to  as  not  in  order,  and  so  ruled  by  the 
Chair;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Senate,  {i,  e., 
a  call  for  thdr  sense  by  the  President,  on 
account  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  according  to 
Rule  6,)  the  decision  was  overruled.  Jour, 
Senate,  June  1,  1796.  I  presume  the  doubt 
was,  whether  an  allowance  of  money  could 
be  made  otherwise  than  by  bill.] 

8£C.  XXII. — BILLS. 

[Every  bill  shall  receive  throe  readings 
previous  to  its  bein^  passed ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident shall  give  notice  at  each  whether  it 
be  first,  second,  or  third ;  which  readings 
shall  be  on  three  different  days,  nnless  the 
Senate  unanimously  direct  otherwise. 
Rule  23.] 

8BC.  XXIII.— BILLS,  LBAVB  TO  BBHI O   HT, 

[One  day's  notice,  at  least,  shall  be  given 
of  an  intended  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill.    i?u/«  22.1  ^^       , 

When  a  member  desires  to  bring  in  a 
bill  on  any  PuHject.  he  states  to  the  House 
in  general  terms  the  causes  for  doing  it, 
and   concludes  by  moving    for  leave  to 


*.  »  ».»^  .„«  „„.  „..  »uca,  m  iK«K»- ;  bring  in  a  bill,  entitled,  Ac  Le*re  being 
ion  of  the  House,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  '  gi^en,  on  the  qnestion,  a  committee  uap- 
bnt  by  leare  of  the  Hooae.  It  ig  to  be  put ,'  pointed  to  prepare  and  bnng  in  the  Dili, 
into  writing,  if  the  House  or  Speaker  re- 1  The  mover  and  seconder  are  ""•T"  "P* 
ooire  it,  and  most  be  read  to  the^onse  by ,'  pointed  of  this  committee  ""^  «"«»'  "•«" 
A>e  Speaker  as  often  as  any  member  de-  w  addirion.  *^*«f-,132;  Aco6  40. 
8in»  (t  for  his  informaUon.    2  ffat$7ir        It  i»  to  be  presented  feirly  *""•»•  7'"'- 

[The  rule  of  the  Senate  is,  when  a  mo-  out  any  e«««'l «' .l°t«r''°f»2«?' ®^i* 
tion  shall  be  made  and  seconded,  it  shaU  Speaker  may  refuse  it  6cob.,  41 ,  l  w<|r, 
be  reduced  to  writing,  if  desired  by  the  82,  **• 

nesident  or  any  member,  delivered  in  at       owe  xxiv. — Bn.u,  FiBOT  beadWO. 
die  t^le,  and  read  by  the  President,  be-       nTiL^  -  hill  is  finrt  presented,  the  Clerk 
fore  the  same  shall  be  debated.    ^42.]       ^hen  •  bill  isJH«t  P^"^'^^  .^  ^^  th. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  a  motion  foi  g*^.  j'  who  rWn?,'  ^^  to  the  Houhs 
a4o«n>i>>«>t  or  for  the  orders  of  the  day  !%»«»^t!' ^^J^e  Wuf  that  this  is  the  fl«» 

can  be  made  by  one  member  while  anoth-  *®  ''"/  ff^i„t  it"  and  the  question  will 

er  ta  speaking?    It  cannot    When  Z>  «f «  Z^J^fT.hM  b^  re*i.l«ondtlni;f 

monbers  offer  to  speak,  he  who  «w»  first  !«•  '^^'■Iw  dow^  to  give  an  opening/or 

la  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  order  *t?"J?^.  *  If  none  ?h!    maderb*  ri«« 

in  another  to  interrnpt  him,  nnless  by      "  u"  ■«=  ..._•. 


J/aktie,  IW, 


bill    cannot  oe  »""'"".'^,.'"- "J 
' w^  thpn.  but  it  IW  «»• 


ffi^lTnUasec^ind  timer    ^«f ^' ^«^; 
V^  ^  "St?  «.nnot  be  amended  on  thy 


141. 
first 


done,  and 
Hati^  198. 


cannot  be 


oppowrd 


callinff  him  to  order  if  he  departs  from  it 
And  the  question  of  order  being  decided 
he  IB  still  to  be  heard  through.  A  call  for 
adjournment,  or  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
or  for  the  question,  by  gentlemen  from 
their  seatsw  is  not  a  motion.  No  motion 
can  be  made  without  rining  and  address- 
ing the  Chair.    Such  calls  are  themselves 

breaches  of  order,  which,  though  the  mem-       "~-  "^ .  '         ,  ,^-,i^i 

ber  who  has  risen  may  respect,  as  an  ex-       The  second  reading  "?!,«     ft 
rr€88ion   of   impatience   of   the    House  I  another  day     Hakcw.,  l**). 
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which  may  giye  a  ground  of  complaint  to 
the  other  House,  and  introduce  proceed- 
ings and  mutual  accusations  between  the 
tw;o  Houses,  which  can  hardly  be  termi- 
nated without  difficulty  and  disorder. 
3  HaU.,  51. 

Ko  member  may  be  present  when  a  bill 
or  any  business  concerning  himself  is  de- 
bating ;  nor  is  any  member  to  speak  to  the 
merits  of  it  till  he  withdraws.  2  Hats.y  219. 
The  rule  is,  that  if  a  charge  against  a  mem- 
ber arise  out  of  a  report  of  a  committee,  or 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  House,  as 
the  member  knows  from  that  to  what 
points  he  is  to  direct  his  exculpation,  he 
may  be  heard  to  those  points  before  any 
question  is  moved  or  stated  against  him. 
He  is  then  to  be  heard,  and  withdraw  be- 
fore any  question  is  moved.  But  if  the 
question  itself  is  the  charge^  as  for  breach 
of  order  or  matter  arising  m  the  debate, 
then  the  charge  must  be  stated,  (that  is, 
the  question  must  be  moved,)  himself 
heard,  and  then  to  withdraw.  2  HaU,^ 
121,  122, 

Where  the  private  interests  of  a  member 
are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest 
has  appeared,  his  voice  has  been  disal- 
lowed, even  after  a  division.  In  a  case  so 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
but  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Bodial  compact,  which  denies  to  any  man 
to  be  a  juage  in  his  own  cause,  it  is  for 
the  honor  of  the  House  that  this  rule  of 
immemorial  observance  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.   2  HaU,,  119, 121 ;  6  Qtoj,  368. 

No  member  is  to  come  into  the  House 
with  his  head  covered,  nor  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  with  his  hat  on,  nor 
is  he  to  put  on  his  hat  in  coming  in  or  re- 
moving, until  he  be  set  down  in  his  place. 
Scoh,y  6. 

A  question  of  order  may  be  adjourned  to 

five  time   to   look  into   precedents.     2 
TaU.,  118. 

In  Parliament,  all  decisions  of  the 
Speaker  may  be  controlled  by  the  House. 
3  Orey,  819. 

8EC.  XVIir. — ORDEBS  OP  THE  HOUSE. 

Of  right,  the  door  of  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  shut,  but  to  be  kept  by  porters, 
or  8ergeant8-at-Arms,  aasiffned  for  that 
purpose.    Mod,  ten,  ParLy  23. 

[6y  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on  motion 
made  and  seconded  to  shut  the  doors  of 
the  Senate  on  the  discussion  of  any  busi- 
ness which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mem- 
ber, require  secrecy,  the  President  shall 
direct  the  ^lery  to  be  cleared ;  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  shut.    Bule  64.] 

[No  motion  shall  be  deemed  in  order  to 
admit  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
f^ithin  the  aoora  of  the  Senate  chamber  to 


present  any  petition,  memorial,  or  addresB, 
or  to  hear  any  such  read.    Eule  19.] 

The  only  case  where  a  member  has  a 
riffht  to  insist  on  anythinff,  is  where  he 
calls  for  the  execution  of  a  subdsting 
order  of  the  House.  Here,  there  having 
been  already  a  resolution,  any  person  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  the  Speaker,  or  any 
other  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  no  debate  or  delay  can  be 
had  on  it.  Thus  any  member  has  a  right 
to  have  the  House  or  ^lery  clesured  of 
strangers,  an  order  existing  for  that  pur- 
pose; or  to  have  the  House  told  wnen 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present.  2  HaiM^ 
87, 129.  How  far  an  order  of  the  House 
is  binding,  see  HaJcew.,  392. 

But  where  an  order  is  made  Jiat  any 
particular  matter  be  taken  up  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  there  a  question  is  to  be  put, 
when  it  is  called  for,  whether  the  House 
will  now  proceed  to  that  matter?  Where 
orders  of  the  day  are  on  important  or  in- 
teresting matter,  they  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded on  till  an  hour  at  which  the  House 
is  usually  full,  [which  in  Senate  is  at  noon.] 

Orders  of  the  day  may  be  discharged  at 
any  time,  and  a  new  one  made  for  a  differ- 
ent day.    3  Grof,  48,  818. 

When  a  session  is  drawing  to  a  doae, 
and  the  important  bills  are  sSi.  brought  in, 
the  House,  in  order  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion by  further  unimportant  biUa,  some« 
times  comes  to  a  resolution  that  no  new 
bill  be  brought  in,  except  it  be  sent  from 
the  other  House.    3  Oreyy  156. 

All  orders  of  the  House  determine  with 
the  session ;  and  one  taken  under  such  an 
order  may,  after  the  session  is  ended,  be 
discharged  on  a  habeas  corpus.  Raym,^ 
120;  Jacob's  L.  D,  by  Ruff  head;  Parlia- 
meiU,  1  Lev..  165,  Pritchard^e  case, 

[Where  tne  C!onstitution  authorizes  each 
House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  must  mean  in  those  cases 
(legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary)  sub- 
mitted  to  tnem  by  the  Constitution,  or  in 
something  relating  to  these,  and  necessary 
toward  weir  execution.  But  orders  and 
resolutions  are  sometimes  entered  in  the 
journals  having  no  relation  to  these,  such 
as  acceptances  of  invitations  to  attend  qra* 
tions,  to  take  part  in  processions,  Ac 
These  must  be  understood  to  be  merely 
conventional  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  the  ceremony,  and  are 
therefore,  perhaps,  improperly  placed 
among  the  records  of  the  House.] 

SEC.  XIX.'— PBTITIOK. 

A  petition  prays  something.  A  remon- 
strance has  no  prayer.    1  Gr^,  58. 

Petitions  must  be  subscribed  by  the 
petitioners,  Scoh.j  87;  X.  Pdrl^  &  22;  9 
Grey^  362,  unless  they  are  attending,  1 
Orey,  ASH,  or  unable  to  sign,  and  averred 
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hj  a  member,  8  Grey,  418.  Bat  a  petition 
not  sabacribed,  but  which  the  member 
presenting  it  affirmed  to  be  all  in  the 
nandwritmg  of  the  petitioner,  and  his 
name  written  in  the  be^nning,  was  on  the 
anestion  (March  14, 1800)  receired  by  the 
Denate.  The  averment  of  a  member,  or 
of  somebody  without  doors,  that  they  know 
the  handwriting  of  the  petitioners,  is 
necessary,  if  it  be  questioneo.  6  Orey,  36. 
It  mnst  be  presented  by  a  member — not 
hj  the  petitioners,  and  must  be  opened  by 
him  holding  it  in  his  hand.    10  Grw,  57. 

[Before  any  petition  or  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  shall  be  received 
and  read  at  the  table,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  introduced  by  the  President  or  a 
member,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  petition  or  memorial  shall  verb^ly 
be  made  bv  the  introducer.    BuU  14.] 

Regnlarly  a  motion  for  receiving  it  must 
be  made  and  seconded,  and  a  question  put, 
whether  it  shall  be  received?  but  a  cry 
from  the  House  of  '*  received,"  or  even  its 
silence,  dispenses  with  the  formality  of 
this  question.  It  is  then  to  be  read  at  the 
table  and  disposed  ot 

SEC.  XX. — M0TI0IT8. 

When  a  motion  has  been  made,  it  is  not 
to  be  put  to  the  question  or  debated  until  it 
is  seconded.    Scot,,  21. 

[The  Senate  says :  No  motion  shall  be 
debated  until  the  same  shall  be  seconded. 
J?«/<42.1 

It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  possess- 
ion of  the  House,  and  cannot  be  witndrawn 
but  by  leave  of  the  House.  It  is  to  be  put 
into  writing,  if  the  House  or  Speaker  re- 
ooire  it,  ana  must  be  read  to  the  House  by 
toe  Sp^iker  as  often  as  any  member  de- 
sires it  for  his  information.    2  Hats,,  82. 

[The  rule  of  the  Senate  is,  when  a  mo- 
tion shall  be  made  -and  seconded,  it  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing,  if  desired  by  the 
President  or  any  meniber,  delivered  in  at 
the  table,  and  read  by  the  President,  be- 
fore the  same  shall  be  debated.    Rule  42.] 

It  might  be  asked  whether  a  motion  for 
a^oumment  or  for  the  orders  of  the  day 
can  be  made  by  one  member  while  anoth- 
er IB  speaking?  '  It  cannot  When  two 
members  ofler  to  speak,  he  who  rose  first 
is  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  order 
in  another  to  interrupt  him,  unless  by 
callinff  him  to  order  if  he  departs  from  it. 
And  tne  question  of  order  being  decided, 
he  is  still  to  be  heard  through.  A  call  for 
adjournment,  or  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
or  for  the  question,  by  gentlemen  from 
their  seats,  is  not  a  motion.  No  motion 
can  be  maae  without  rising  and  address- 
ing the  Chair.  Such  calls  are  themselves 
breaches  of  order,  which,  though  the  mem- 
ber who  has  risen  may  respect,  as  an  ex- 
pression  of   impatience   of   the    House 
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against  fhrther  debate,  yet,  if  he  chooses, 
he  has  a  right  to  go  on. 

8EC.  XXI. — BBSOLunomi. 

When  the  House  commands,  it  is  by  an 
''order.''  But  fact,  principles,  and  Uieir 
own  opinions  and  purposes,  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

[A  resolution  for  an  allowance  of  money 
to  the  clerks  being  moved,  it  was  objected 
to  as  not  in  order,  and  so  ruled  by  the 
Chair;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Senate,  (t.  e., 
a  call  for  their  sense  by  the  President,  on 
account  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  according  to 
Rule  6,)  the  decision  was  overruled.  Jour. 
Senate,  June  1, 1796.  I  presume  the  doubt 
was,  whether  an  allowance  of  money  could 
be  made  otherwise  than  by  bill.] 

SEC.  XXn. — BILLS. 

[Every  bill  shall  receive  three  readings 
previous  to  its  bein^  passed ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident shall  give  notice  at  each  whether  it 
be  first,  second,  or  third ;  which  readings 
shall  be  on  three  different  days,  unless  the 
Senate  unanimously  direct  otherwise. 
JRule  23.] 

SEC.  XXIII. — BILLS,  LEi.yB  TO  BBIKO  IK. 

[One  day's  notice,  at  least,  shall  be  given 
of  an  intended  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill.    Rule  22.1 

When  a  memoer  desires  to  bring  in  a 
bill  on  any  subject,  he  states  to  the  House 
in  general  terms  the  causes  for  doing  it, 
ana  concludes  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  entitled,  &c.  Leave  being 
given,  on  the  question,  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill. 
The  mover  and  seconder  are  always  ap- 
pointed of  this  committee,  and  one  or  more 
m  addition.    Hakew.,  132 ;  Scot,,  40. 

It  is  to  be  presented  fairly  written,  with- 
out any  erasure  or  interlineation,  or  the 
Speaker  may  refuse  it  Scoh,.  41 ;  1  Orey, 
82,84. 

SEC.  XXiy. — BILLS,  FIBST   BEADIKO. 

When  a  bill  is  first  presented,  the  Clerk 
reads  it  at  the  table,  and  hands  it  to  the 
Speaker,  who,  rising,  states  to  the  House 
the  title  of  the  bill ;  that  this  is  the  first 
time  of  reading  it ;  and  the  question  will 
be,  whether  it  shall  be  read  a  second  time? 
then  sitting  down  to  eive  an  opening  for 
objections.  If  none  oe  made,  he  rises 
affain.  and  puts  the  question,  whether  it 
shall  be  reaa  a  second  time?  Hakew,  187, 
141.  A  bill  cannot  be  amended  on  the 
first  reading,  6  Orey,  286 ;  nor  is  it  usual 
for  it  to  be  opposed  then,  but  it  may  be 
done,  and  rejected.  D^Hwes,  886,  eoL  1 ;  8 
Haii.,  198. 

SEC.  XXY. — ^BILLS,  SECOND  BRADIKG. 

The  second  reading  muM;  regularly  be  on 
another  day     Bakew,,  143.    It  is  done  by 
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which  may  fijye  a  ground  of  complaint  to 
the  other  House,  and  introduce  proceed- 
ings and  mutual  accusations  between  the 
two  Houses,  which  can  hardly  be  termi- 
nated without  difficulty  and  disorder. 
8  Hats.,  61. 

No  member  may  be  present  when  a  bill 
or  any  business  concerning  himself  is  de- 
bating ;  nor  is  any  member  to  speak  to  the 
merits  of  it  till  he  withdraws.  2  Hats,,  219. 
The  rule  is,  that  if  a  charge  against  a  mem- 
ber arise  out  of  a  report  of  a  committee,  or 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  House,  as 
the  member  knows  from  that  to  what 
points  he  is  to  direct  his  exculpation,  he 
may  be  heard  to  those  points  before  any 
question  is  moved  or  stated  against  him. 
He  is  then  to  be  heard,  and  withdraw  be- 
fore any  question  is  moved.  But  if  the 
question  itself  is  the  charge^  as  for  breach 
of  order  or  matter  arising  m  the  debate, 
then  the  charge  must  be  stated,  (that  is, 
the  question  must  be  moved,)  himself 
heard,  and  then  to  withdraw.  2  HaU.<f 
121,  122. 

Where  the  private  interests  of  a  member 
are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest 
has  appeared,  his  voice  has  been  disal- 
lowed, even  after  a  division.  In  a  case  so 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
but  to  the  fundamental  {principle  of  the 
social  comoact,  which  denies  to  any  man 
to  be  a  juoge  in  his  own  cause,  it  is  for 
the  honor  of  the  House  that  this  rule  of 
immemoriid  observance  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.   2  Hats,,  119, 121 ;  6  Grey,  368. 

No  member  is  to  come  into  the  House 
with  his  head  covered,  nor  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  with  his  hat  on,  nor 
is  he  to  put  on  his  hat  in  coming  in  or  re- 
moving, until  he  be  set  down  in  his  place. 
Scoh.,  6. 

A  question  of  order  may  be  adjourned  to 
ffive  time  to  look  into  precedents.  2 
Hats.,  118. 

In  Parliament,  all  decisions  of  the 
Speaker  may  be  controlled  by  the  House. 
8  Orey,  819. 

SEC.  XVin. — ORDEBS  OP  THE  HOUSE. 

Of  right,  the  door  of  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  shut,  but  to  be  kept  by  porters, 
or  Sergeants-at-Arms,  assigned  for  that 
purpose.     Mod.  ten.  Pari.,  28. 

[By  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on  motion 
made  and  seconded  to  shut  the  doors  of 
the  Senate  on  the  discussion  of  any  busi- 
ness which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mem- 
ber, reauire  secrecy,  the  President  shall 
direct  tiie  gallery  to  be  cleared ;  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  shut.    Ride  64.] 

[No  motion  shall  be  deemed  in  order  to 
admit  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
within  the  aooia  of  Hie  Senate  chamber  to 


present  any  petition,  memorial,  or  addreM, 
or  to  hear  any  such  read.    Rule  19.] 

The  only  case  where  a  member  has  a 
riffht  to  insist  on  anything,  is  where  he 
calls  for  the  execution  of  a  subsiBting 
order  of  the  House.  Here,  there  having 
been  already  a  resolution,  any  person  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  the  Speaker,  or  any 
other  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  no  debate  or  delay  can  be 
had  on  it  Thus  any  member  has  a  right 
to  have  the  House  or  ^lery  cleared  of 
strangers,  an  order  existing  for  that  pur- 
pose; or  to  have  the  House  told  when 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present  2  HaU^ 
87. 129.  How  mr  an  order  of  the  House 
IB  oindinff,  see  Hakew.,  392. 

But  where  an  order  is  made  «iuit  any 
particular  matter  be  taken  up  on  a  par^ 
ticular  day,  there  a  question  is  to  be  pnt^ 
when  it  is  called  for,  whether  the  House 
will  now  proceed  to  that  matter?  Where 
orders  of  the  day  are  on  important  or  in- 
teresting matter,  they  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded on  till  an  hour  at  which  the  House 
is  usually  full,  [which  in  Senaieisat  noon,] 

Orders  of  tne  day  may  be  dischaiged  at 
any  time,  and  a  new  one  made  for  a  differ- 
ent day.    8  Grey,  48,  818. 

When  a  session  is  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  the  important  bills  are  sS.  brought  in, 
the  House,  in  order  to  prevent  interrup* 
tion  by  further  unimportant  bills,  some^ 
times  comes  to  a  resolution  that  no  new 
bill  be  brought  in,  except  it  be  sent  frooi 
the  other  ^use.    8  Grq/,  156. 

All  orders  of  the  House  determine  with 
the  session ;  and  one  taken  under  such  an 
order  may,  after  the  session  is  ended,  be 
discharged  on  a  habeas  corpus.  Rayn^j 
120;  Jacob's  L.  D.  by  Ruff  head;  Farlia'^ 
meni,  1  Leo.,  165,  Pritchard^s  case, 

[Where  the  CTonstitution  authorizes  each 
House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  must  mean  in  those  cases 
(legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary)  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Constitution,  or  in 
something  relating  to  these,  and  necessary 
toward  tneir  execution.  But  orders  and 
resolutions  are  sometimes  entered  in  the 
journals  having  no  relation  to  these,  such 
as  acceptances  of  invitations  to  attend  <yra* 
tions,  to  take  part  in  processions,  &c 
These  must  be  understood  to  be  merely 
conventional  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  the  ceremony,  and  are 
therefore,  perhaps,  improperly  placed 
among  the  records  of  the  House.] 

BBC.  XIX.*-PBTITI0K. 

A  petition  prays  something.  A  remon- 
strance has  no  prayer.    1  Gr^,  58. 

Petitions  must  be  subscribed  by  the 
petitioners,  Scob.,  87;  X.  Pari,  c.  22;  9 
Grey,  362,  unless  they  are  attending,  1 
Grey,  401,  or  unable  to  sign,  and  av^red 
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by  a  member,  8  Greyj  418.  Bat  a  petition 
not  8ab9cribed,  but  which  the  member 
presenting  it  affirmed  to  be  all  in  the 
nandwritmg  of  the  petitioner,  and  his 
name  written  in  the  beginning,  was  on  the 
Question  (March  14, 1800)  received  by  the 
Denate.  The  averment  of  a  member,  or 
of  somebody  without  doors,  that  they  know 
the  handwriting  of  the  petitioners,  is 
necessary,  if  it  be  questioned.  6  Ghrey,  86. 
It  must  be  presented  by  a  member — not 
by  the  petitioDers,  and  must  be  opened  by 
him  holding  it  in  his  hand.    10  Grw,  57. 

[Beibre  any  petition  or  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  shall  be  received 
and  read  at  the  table,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  introduced  by  the  President  or  a 
member,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  petition  or  memorial  shall  verbidly 
be  made  bv  the  introducer.    Rule  14.] 

Regnlarly  a  motion  for  receiving  it  must 
be  made  and  seconded,  and  a  question  put, 
whether  it  shall  be  received?  but  a  cry 
from  the  House  of  "  received,"  or  even  its 
silence,  dispenses  with  the  formality  of 
this  question.  It  is  then  to  be  read  at  the 
table  and  disposed  oil 

BEC.  XX.— MOTIONS. 

When  a  motion  has  been  made,  it  is  not 
to  be  put  to  the  question  or  debated  until  it 
is  seconded.    Scob,,  21. 

{The  Senate  says :    No  motion  shall  be 
lated  until  the  same  shall  be  seconded. 
Bvle  42.] 

It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  possess- 
ion of  the  House,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn 
but  by  leare  of  the  House.  It  is  to  be  put 
into  writing,  if  the  House  or  Speaker  re- 

£re  it,  ana  must  be  read  to  the  House  by 
Sp^&ker  as  often  as  any  member  de- 
sires it  for  his  information.  2  Hats.,  82. 
^  [The  rule  of  the  Senate  is,  when  a  mo- 
tion shall  be  made  and  seconded,  it  shtdl 
be  reduced  to  writing,  if  desired  b^  ^e 
President  or  any  member,  delivered  in  at 
the  table,  and  read  by  the  President,  be- 
fore the  same  shall  be  debated.  Rule  42.] 
It  might  be  asked  whether  a  motion  for 
ai^oumment  or  for  the  orders  of  the  day 
can  be  made  by  one  member  while  anoth- 
er 18  speaking?  It  cannot  When  two 
members  offer  to  speak,  he  who  rose  first 
is  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  order 
in  another  to  interrupt  him,  unless  by 
calling  him  to  order  if  he  departs  from  it 
And  the  question  of  order  being  decided, 
he  is  still  to  be  heard  through.  A  call  for 
adjournment,  or  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
or  for  the  question,  by  gentlemen  from 
their  seats^  is  not  a  motion.  No  motion 
can  be  maae  without  rising  and  address- 
ing the  Chair.  Such  calls  are  themselves 
breaches  of  order,  which,  though  the  mem- 
ber who  has  risen  may  respect,  as  an  ex- 
pression of   impatience   of   the    House 
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against  fhrther  debate,  yet,  if  he  choofles, 
he  has  a  right  to  go  on. 

8EC.  XXI. — ^RESOLUnOKB. 

When  the  House  commands,  it  is  by  an 
"  order.''  But  fact,  principles,  and  their 
own  opinions  and  purposes,  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

[A  resolution  for  an  allowance  of  money 
to  the  clerks  being  moved,  it  was  objected 
to  as  not  in  order,  and  so  ruled  by  the 
Chair;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Senate,  (i.  e., 
a  call  for  thdr  sense  by  the  President,  on 
account  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  according  to 
Rule  6,)  the  decision  was  overruled.  Jour. 
SencUe,  June  1,  1796.  I  presume  the  doubt 
was,  whether  an  allowance  of  money  could 
be  made  otherwise  than  by  bill.] 

SEC.  XXII. — BILLS. 

[Every  bill  shall  receive  three  readings 
previous  to  its  bein^  passed ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident shall  give  notice  at  each  whether  it 
be  first,  second,  or  third ;  which  readings 
shall  be  on  three  difi*erent  days,  unless  the 
Senate  unanimously  direct  otherwise. 
Rule  28.] 

SEC.  XXIII. — ^BILLS,  LEAVE  TO  BEDTG  HT, 

[One  day's  notice,  at  least,  shall  be  given 
of  an  intended  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill.    Rule  22.] 

When  a  member  desires  to  bring  in  a 
bill  on  any  sutject.  he  states  to  the  Mouse 
in  general  terms  tne  causes  for  doing  it, 
and  concludes  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  entitled,  &c.  Leave  being 
given,  on  the  question,  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill. 
The  mover  and  seconder  are  always  ap- 
pointed of  this  committee,  and  one  or  more 
m  addition.    Hakew.,  132 ;  Scab.,  40. 

It  is  to  be  presented  fairly  written,  with- 
out any  erasure  or  interlineation,  or  the 
Speaker  may  refuse  it.  Scab.,  41 ;  1  OreUt 
82,84. 

SEC.  XXrV.— -BILLS,  FIRST   EEADIKQ. 

When  a  bill  is  first  presented,  the  Clerk 
reads  it  at  the  table,  and  hands  it  to  the 
Speaker,  who,  rising,  states  to  the  House 
the  title  of  the  bill ;  that  this  is  the  first 
time  of  reading  it ;  and  the  question  will 
be,  whether  it  shall  be  read  a  second  time  ? 
then  sitting  down  to  give  an  opening  for 
objections.  If  none  oe  made,  he  rises 
again,  and  puts  the  question,  whether  it 
shall  be  reaa  a  second  time?  Hakew,  137, 
141.  A  bill  cannot  be  amended  on  the 
first  reading,  6  Orey,  286 ;  nor  is  it  usual 
for  it  to  be  opposed  then,  but  it  may  be 
done,  and  rejected.  D'J^iMt,  835,  6o2. 1;  8 
HaU.,  198. 

SEC.  XXV.— BILLS,  SECOND  RBADINO. 

The  second  reading  mustregnlarlybeon 
another  day     Hakew.,  143.    It  is  done  by 
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which  may  fl:iTe  a  ground  of  complaint  to 
the  other  House,  and  introduce  proceed- 
ings and  mutual  accusations  between  the 
two  Houses,  which  can  hardly  be  termi- 
nated without  difficulty  and  disorder. 
3  Hats.y  51. 

No  member  may  be  present  when  a  bill 
or  any  business  concerning  himself  is  de- 
bating ;  nor  is  any  member  to  speak  to  the 
merits  of  it  till  he  withdraws.  2  Hois,,  219. 
The  rule  is,  that  if  a  charge  against  a  mem- 
ber arise  out  of  a  report  of  a  committee,  or 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  House,  as 
the  member  knows  from  that  to  what 
points  he  is  to  direct  his  exculpation,  he 
may  be  heard  to  those  points  before  any 
question  is  moved  or  stated  against  him. 
He  is  then  to  be  heard,  and  withdraw  be- 
fore any  question  is  moved.  But  if  the 
question  itself  is  the  charge^  as  for  breach 
of  order  or  matter  arising  m  the  debate, 
then  the  charge  must  be  stated,  (that  is, 
the  question  must  be  moved,)  himself 
heard,  and  then  to  withdraw.  2  McUs.j 
121,  122. 

Where  the  private  interests  of  a  member 
are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest 
has  appeared,  his  voice  has  been  disal- 
lowed, even  after  a  division.  In  a  case  so 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
but  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
social  comoact,  which  denies  to  any  man 
to  be  a  juage  in  his  own  cause,  it  is  for 
the  honor  of  the  House  that  this  rule  of 
immemorial  observance  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.   2  Hats.,  119, 121 ;  6  Oreu  368. 

No  member  is  to  come  into  the  House 
with  his  head  covered,  nor  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  with  his  hat  on,  nor 
is  he  to  put  on  his  hat  in  coming  in  or  re- 
moving, until  he  be  set  down  in  his  place. 
iSbo&.,  6. 

A  question  of  order  may  be  adjourned  to 
give  time  to  look  into  precedents.  2 
Hats.,  118. 

In  Parliament,  all  decisions  of  the 
Speaker  may  be  controlled  by  the  House. 
8  Orey,  319. 

SEC.  XVIII. — ORDEBS  OP  THE  HOUSE. 

Of  right,  the  door  of  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  shut,  but  to  be  kept  by  porters, 
or  Sergeants-at-Arms,  assigned  for  that 
purpose.     Mod.  ten.  ParL,  2S. 

[By  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on  motion 
made  and  seconded  to  shut  the  doors  of 
the  Senate  on  the  discussion  of  any  busi- 
ness which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mem- 
ber, reauire  secrecy,  the  President  shall 
direct  tne  ^aller^  to  be  cleared ;  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  shut.    Bule  64.] 

[No  motion  shall  be  deemed  in  order  to 
admit  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
within  the  doors  of  the  Senate  chamber  to 


present  any  petition,  memorial,  or  addreH, 
or  to  hear  any  such  read.    BtUe  19.] 

The  only  case  where  a  member  has  a 
right  to  insist  on  anything,  is  where  he 
calls  for  the  execution  of  a  subsisting 
order  of  the  House.  Here,  there  having 
been  already  a  resolution,  any  person  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  the  Speaker,  or  any 
other  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  no  debate  or  dday  can  be 
had  on  it  Thus  any  member  has  a  right 
to  have  the  House  or  ^pllery  cleared  oi 
strangers,  an  order  existing  for  that  pur- 
pose; or  to  have  the  House  told  when 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present  2  Bais,^ 
87, 129.  How  mr  an  oraer  of  the  House 
is  binding,  see  Hakew,,  892. 

But  where  an  order  is  made  Jiat  any 
particular  matter  be  taken  up  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  there  a  question  is  to  be  put, 
when  it  is  called  for,  whether  the  House 
will  now  proceed  to  that  matter?  Where 
orders  of  the  day  are  on  important  or  in- 
teresting matter,  they  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded on  till  an  hour  at  which  the  House 
is  usually  full,  [tDhich  in  Senate  is  at  noon.] 

Orders  of  the  day  may  be  discharged  at 
any  time,  and  a  new  one  made  for  a  oiffer- 
ent  day.    8  Cfrof,  48,  818. 

When  a  session  is  drawing  to  a  doeey 
and  the  imfxortant  bills  are  aSl  brought  in, 
the  House,  in  order  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion by  further  unimportant  bills,  some* 
times  comes  to  a  resolution  that  no  new 
bill  be  brought  in,  except  it  be  sent  from 
the  other  GLouse.    8  Graf,  156. 

All  orders  of  the  House  determine  with 
the  session ;  and  one  taken  under  such  an 
order  may,  after  the  session  is  ended,  be 
discharged  on  a  habeas  corpus.  Baifm^ 
120;  Jacob's  L.  D.  by  Buff  head;  Parlia- 
ment. 1  Lev..  165,  JMtcharcPs  case. 

[Where  tne  Constitution  authorizes  each 
House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  must  mean  in  those  cases 
(legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary)  sub« 
mitted  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  or  in 
something  relating  to  these,  and  necessary 
toward  tneir  execution.  But  orders  and 
resolutions  are  sometimes  entered  in  the 
journals  having  no  relation  to  these,  such 
as  acceptances  of  invitations  to  attend  qra* 
tions,  to  take  part  in  processions,  &c* 
These  must  be  understood  to  be  merely 
conventional  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  the  ceremony,  and  are 
therefore,  perhaps,  improperly  placed 
among  the  records  of  the  House.] 

8S0.  XIX.— PBTITION. 

A  petition  prays  something.  A  remon- 
strance has  no  prayer.    1  Gr^,  ^* 

Petitions  must  be  subscribed  bv  the 
petitioners,  Scob»f  87;  L.  Pari,  &  22;  9 
Grey,  862,  unless  they  are  attending,  1 
Grey,  401,  or  unable  to  sign,  and  averred 
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by  a  member,  3  Grey,  418.    Bat  a  petitioii 
not  aab9cribed,  but  which  the  member 

E resenting  it  affirmed  to  be  all  in  the 
andwritmg  of  the  petitioner,  and  his 
name  written  in  the  beginning,  was  on  the 
question  (March  14, 1800)  received  by  the 
Senate.  The  averment  of  a  member,  or 
of  somebody  without  doors,  that  they  know 
the  handwriting  of  the  petitioners,  is 
necessary,  if  it  be  questioned.  6  Orey^  86. 
It  must  be  presented  by  a  member — ^not 
by  the  petitioners,  and  must  be  opened  by 
him  holding  it  in  his  hand.  10  Greu^  57. 
[Before  any  petition  or  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  shall  be  received 
and  read  at  the  table,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  introduced  by  the  President  or  a 
member,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  petition  or  memorial  shall  verbfdly 
be  made  bv  the  introducer.    Rule  14.] 

Regularly  a  motion  for  receiving  it  most 
be  made  and  seconded,  and  a  question  put, 
whether  it  shall  be  received?  but  a  cry 
from  the  House  of  "  received,"  or  even  its 
silence,  dispenses  with  the  formality  of 
this  question.  It  is  then  to  be  read  at  the 
table  and  disposed  o£ 

SEC.  XX. — MOTIONS. 

When  a  motion  has  been  made,  it  is  not 
to  be  put  to  the  question  or  debated  until  it 
IB  seconded.    Scoh,,  21. 

rXhe  Senate  says :  No  motion  shall  be 
debated  until  the  same  shall  be  seconded. 

It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  possess- 
ion of  the  House,  and  cannot  be  witndrawn 
bat  by  leave  of  the  House.  It  is  to  be  put 
into  writing,  if  the  House  or  Speaker  re- 
miire  it,  ana  must  be  read  to  the  House  by 
tne  Speaker  as  often  as  any  member  de- 
sires It  for  his  information.  2  Hat$,,  82. 
^  [The  rule  of  the  Senate  is,  when  a  mo- 
tion shall  be  made  -and  seconded,  it  sh^l 
be  reduced  to  writing,  if  desired  by  the 
President  or  any  memoer,  delivered  in  at 
th£  table,  and  read  by  the  President,  be- 
fore the  same  shall  be  debated.  RuU  42.] 
It  might  be  asked  whether  a  motion  for 
adjournment  or  for  the  orders  of  the  day 
can  be  made  by  one  member  while  anoth- 
er 18  speaking?  It  cannot  When  two 
members  ofier  to  speak,  he  who  rose  first 
is  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  order 
in  another  to  interrupt  him,  unless  by 
calling  him  to  order  if  he  departs  from  it. 
And  the  question  of  order  being  decided, 
he  is  still  to  be  heard  through.  A  call  for 
adjournment,  or  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
or  for  the  question,  by  gentlemen  from 
their  seats,  is  not  a  motion.  No  motion 
can  be  made  without  rising  and  address- 
ing the  Chair.  Such  calls  are  themselves 
breaches  of  order,  which,  though  the  mem- 
ber who  has  risen  may  respect,  as  an  ex- 
pression of   impatience   of   the    House 
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against  fturther  debate,  yet,  if  he  chooses^ 
he  has  a  right  to  go  on. 

SEC.  XXI. — REsoLunoirs. 

When  the  House  commands,  it  is  by  an 
"  order."  But  fact,  principles,  and  their 
own  opinions  and  purposes,  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

[A  resolution  for  an  allowance  of  money 
to  the  clerks  being  moved,  it  was  objected 
to  as  not  in  order,  and  so  ruled  by  the 
Chair;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Senate,  (i.  «., 
a  call  for  the'ir  sense  by  the  President,  on 
account  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  according  to 
Rule  6,)  the  decision  was  overruled.  Jour, 
Senaity  June  1,  1796.  I  presume  the  doubt 
was,  whether  an  allowance  of  money  could 
be  made  otherwise  than  by  bill.] 

SEC.  XXII. — ^BILLS. 

[Every  bill  shall  receive  three  readings 
previous  to  its  bein^  passed ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident shall  give  notice  at  each  whether  it 
be  first,  second,  or  third ;  which  readings 
shall  be  on  three  different  days,  unless  the 
Senate  unanimously  direct  otherwise. 
Rule  23.] 

SEC.  XXIII.~BILL8,  LEAVE  TO  BBIKG  IK. 

[One  day's  notice,  at  least,  shall  be  given 
of  an  intended  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill.    Rule  22.1 

When  a  member  desires  to  bring  in  a 
bill  on  any  sul^ject.  he  states  to  the  House 
in  general  terms  tne  causes  for  doing  it, 
and  concludes  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  entitled,  &c.  Leave  being 
given,  on  the  question,  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill. 
The  mover  and  seconder  are  always  ap- 
pointed of  this  committee,  and  one  or  more 
m  addition.    Hakew.,  132 ;  Scoh,^  40. 

It  is  to  be  presented  fairly  written,  with- 
out any  erasure  or  interlineation,  or  the 
Speaker  may  refuse  it.  Scoh,.  41 ;  1  Grey. 
82,84. 

SEC.  XXIV. — BILLS,  FIBST   BEADDTO. 

When  a  bill  is  first  presented,  the  Clerk 
reads  it  at  the  table,  and  hands  it  to  the 
Speaker,  who,  rising,  states  to  the  House 
the  title  of  the  bill ;  that  this  is  the  first 
time  of  reading  it ;  and  the  question  will 
be,  whether  it  shall  be  read  a  second  time? 
then  sitting  down  to  nve  an  opening  for 
objections.  If  none  oe  made,  he  rises 
a^n,  and  puts  the  question,  whether  it 
shall  be  reaa  a  second  time?  HakeWf  137, 
141.  A  bill  cannot  be  amended  on  the 
first  reading,  6  (Tre^,  286 ;  nor  is  it  usual 
for  it  to  be  opposed  then,  but  it  may  be 
done,  and  rejected.  D^Ewei,  835,  co&  1 ;  8 
HaU.,  198. 

SEC.  XXV. — ^BILLS,  SECOND  BRADING. 

The  second  reading  must  regularly  be  on 
another  day     HcJcew.,  143.    It  is  done  by 
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which  may  give  a  ground  of  complaint  to 
the  other  House,  and  introduce  proceed- 
ings and  mutual  accusations  between  the 
two  Houses,  which  can  hardly  be  termi- 
nated without  difficulty  and  disorder. 
8  HcUs.,  51. 

No  member  may  be  present  when  a  bill 
or  any  business  concerning  himself  is  de- 
bating ;  nor  is  any  member  to  speak  to  the 
merits  of  it  till  he  withdraws.  2  Hats,,  219. 
The  rule  is,  that  if  a  charge  against  a  mem- 
ber arise  out  of  a  report  of  a  committee,  or 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  House,  as 
the  member  knows  from  that  to  wnat 
points  he  is  to  direct  his  exculpation,  he 
may  be  heard  to  those  points  before  any 
question  ia  moved  or  stated  against  him. 
He  is  then  to  be  heard,  and  withdraw  be- 
fore any  question  is  moved.  But  if  the 
question  itself  is  the  charge^  as  for  breach 
of  order  or  matter  arising  m  the  debate, 
then  the  charge  must  be  stated,  (that  is, 
the  question  must  be  moved,)  himself 
heard,  and  then  to  withdraw.  2  JSaU,j 
121, 122, 

Where  the  private  interests  of  a  member 
are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest 
has  appeared,  his  voice  has  been  disal- 
lowed, even  after  a  division.  In  a  case  so 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
but  to  the  fundamental  i>rincipleof  the 
social  compact,  which  denies  to  any  man 
to  be  a  juoge  in  his  own  cause,  it  is  for 
the  honor  of  the  House  that  this  rule  of 
immemorial  observance  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.   2  Hats,,  119, 121 ;  6  Greu,  368. 

No  member  is  to  come  into  the  House 
with  his  h^id  covered,  nor  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  with  his  hat  on,  nor 
is  he  to  put  on  his  hat  in  coming  in  or  re- 
moving, until  he  be  set  down  in  his  place. 
Scob.f  o. 

A  question  of  order  may  be  acyoumed  to 

five  time   to   look  into   precedents.     2 
Tats.,  118. 

In  Parliament,  all  decisions  of  the 
Speaker  may  be  controlled  by  the  House. 
8  Ore^y  819. 

8EC.  XVIII. — ORDEBa  OP  THE  HOITSB. 

Of  right,  the  door  of  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  shut,  but  to  be  kept  by  porters, 
or  Sergeants-at-Arms,  assigned  for  that 
purpose.     Mod.  ten.  ParL,  28. 

[By  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on  motion 
made  and  seconde<l  to  shut  the  doors  of 
the  Senate  on  the  discussion  of  any  busi- 
ness which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mem- 
ber, require  secrecy,  the  President  shall 
direct  the  ^lery  to  be  cleared ;  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  shut.    Btde  64.] 

[No  motion  shall  be  deemed  in  order  to 
admit  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
within  the  aooza  of  the  Senate  chamber  to 


present  any  petition,  memorial,  or  addreM, 
or  to  hear  any  such  read.    B%de  19.] 

The  only  case  where  a  membco:  has  a 
rieht  to  insist  on  anything,  is  where  he 
calls  for  the  execution  of  a  subsisting 
order  of  the  House.  Here,  there  having 
been  already  a  resolution,  any  person  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  the  Speaxer,  or  any 
other  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  no  debate  or  delay  can  be 
had  on  it  Thus  any  member  has  a  right 
to  have  the  House  or  ^lery  cleared  of 
strangers,  an  order  existing  for  that  pur- 
pose; or  to  have  the  House  told  when 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present  2  BaU^ 
87. 129.  How  far  an  order  of  the  House 
is  binding,  see  Hakew.,  892. 

But  where  an  order  is  made  Jiat  any 
particular  matter  be  taken  up  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  there  a  question  is  to  be  pnt^ 
when  it  is  called  for,  whether  the  House 
will  now  proceed  to  that  matter?  Where 
orders  of  the  day  are  on  important  or  in- 
teresting matter,  they  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded on  till  an  hour  at  which  the  House 
is  usually  frill,  [which  in  Senate  is  <U  noon.] 

Orders  of  tne  day  may  be  dischaiged  at 
any  time,  and  a  new  one  made  for  a  differ- 
ent day.    8  Gfrof,  48,  818. 

When  a  session  is  drawiiup  to  a  cUme, 
and  the  important  bills  are  sSi  brought  in, 
the  House,  in  order  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion by  further  unimportant  bills,  some^ 
times  comes  to  a  resolution  that  no  new 
bill  be  brouffht  in,  except  it  be  sent  frtun 
the  other  House.    8  Grofy  156. 

All  orders  of  the  House  determine  with 
the  session ;  and  one  taken  under  such  an 
order  may,  after  the  session  is  ended,  be 
discharged  on  a  habeas  corpus.  Baynu^ 
120;  Jacob's  L.  D.  by  Buff  head;  Farlia- 
merU.  1  Lev.,  165,  JMtcharcPs  case. 

[Where  the  Constitution  authorizes  each 
House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  must  mean  in  those  cases 
(legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary)  sub- 
mitted to  tnem  by  the  Constitution,  or  in 
something  relating  to  these,  and  necessary 
toward  meir  execution.  But  orders  and 
resolutions  are  sometimes  entered  in  the 
journals  having  no  relation  to  these,  such 
as  acceptances  of  invitations  to  attend  qp^ 
tions,  to  take  part  in  processions,  &c. 
These  must  be  understood  to  be  merely 
conventional  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  tne  ceremony,  and  are 
therefore,  perhaps,  improperly  placed 
among  the  records  of  the  House.] 

8B0.  XIX.— PBTITIOK. 

A  petition  prays  something.  A  remon- 
strance has  no  prayer.    1  Or^,  58. 

Petitions  must  be  subscribed  bv  the 

petitioners,  Scoh.j  87;  L.  Pari,  c  22;   9 

Grey,  862,  unless  they  are  attending,  1 

I  Grey,  401,  or  unable  to  sign,  and  avcaired 
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hj  a  member,  3  Grey,  418.  But  a  petition 
not  Bubecribed,  but  which  the  member 
presenting;  it  affirmed  to  be  all  in  the 
nandwriting  of  the  petitioner,  and  his 
name  writt^  in  the  beginning,  was  on  the 
oaestion  (March  14, 1800)  receiyed  by  the 
denate.  The  averment  of  a  member,  or 
of  somebody  without  doors,  that  they  know 
the  handwriting  of  the  petitioners,  is 
necessary,  if  it  l^  questioned.  6  Orey,  36. 
It  must  be  presented  by  a  member — not 
by  the  petitioDers,  and  must  be  opened  by 
him  holding  it  in  his  hand.    10  Grw,  57. 

[Befbre  any  petition  or  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  shall  be  received 
and  read  at  the  table,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  introduced  by  the  President  or  a 
member,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  petition  or  memorial  shall  verbally 
be  made  bv  the  introducer.    RiUe  14.] 

Regularly  a  motion  for  receiving  it  must 
be  made  and  seconded,  and  a  question  put, 
whether  it  shall  be  received?  but  a  cry 
from  the  House  of  **  received,'*  or  even  its 
silence,  dispenses  with  the  formality  of 
this  question.  It  is  then  to  be  read  at  the 
table  and  disposed  oil 

BEO.  XX. — MOnOKB. 

When  a  motion  has  been  made,  it  is  not 
to  be  put  to  the  question  or  debated  until  it 
is  seconded.    Scob,,  21. 

{The  Senate  says :    No  motion  shall  be 
lated  until  the  same  shall  be  seconded. 
Iiiae42,] 

It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  possess- 
ion of  the  House,  and  cannot  be  witndrawn 
bnt  by  leare  of  the  House.  It  is  to  be  put 
into  writing,  if  the  House  or  Speaker  re- 
quire it,  and  must  be  read  to  the  House  by 
tne  Speaker  as  often  as  any  member  de- 
sires It  for  his  information.  2  Hats,,  82. 
^  [The  rule  of  the  Senate  is,  when  a  mo- 
tion shall  be  made  -and  seconded,  it  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing,  if  desirea  b^  the 
President  or  any  menioer,  delivered  in  at 
th£  table,  and  read  by  the  President,  be- 
fore the  same  shall  be  debated.  Eule  42.] 
It  might  be  asked  whether  a  motion  for 
a^oumment  or  for  the  orders  of  the  day 
can  be  made  by  one  member  while  anoth- 
er is  speaking?  '  It  cannot.  When  two 
members  offer  to  speak,  he  who  rose  first 
is  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  order 
in  another  to  interrupt  him,  unless  by 
calling  him  to  order  if  be  departs  from  it. 
And  the  question  of  order  being  decided, 
he  is  still  to  be  heard  through.  A  call  for 
adjournment,  or  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
or  for  the  question,  by  gentlemen  from 
their  seats,  is  not  a  motion.  No  motion 
can  be  made  without  rising  and  address- 
ing the  Chair.  Such  calls  are  themselves 
breaches  of  order,  which,  though  the  mem- 
ber who  has  risen  may  respect,  as  an  ex- 
pression  of  impatience   of   the    House 
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against  further  debate,  yet,  if  he  chooseSy 
he  has  a  right  to  go  on. 

SBC.  XXI.— BESOLTTTIOini. 

When  the  House  commands,  it  is  by  an 
*'  order."  But  fact,  principles,  and  their 
own  opinions  and  purposes,  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

[A  resolution  for  an  allowance  of  money 
to  the  clerks  being  moved,  it  was  objected 
to  as  not  in  order,  and  so  ruled  by  the 
Chair;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Senate,  (i.  e,, 
a  call  for  their  sense  by  the  President  on 
account  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  according  to 
Rule  6,)  the  decision  was  overruled.  Jour. 
Smote,  June  1, 1796.  I  presume  the  doubt 
was,  whether  an  allowance  of  money  could 
be  made  otherwise  than  by  bill.] 

SEC.  XXII. — BILLS. 

[Every  bill  shall  receive  three  readings 
previous  to  its  bein^  passed ;  and  the  I^es- 
ident  shall  give  notice  at  eadi  whether  it 
be  first,  second,  or  third ;  which  readings 
shall  be  on  three  different  days,  unless  the 
Senate  unanimously  direct  otherwise. 
Hule  23.] 

6BC.  XXIII. — ^BILLS,  LEAVE  TO  BEIKa  IK, 

[One  day's  notice,  at  least,  shall  be  given 
of  an  intended  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill.    Rule22A 

When  a  memoer  desires  to  bring  in  a 
bill  on  any  sutject.  he  states  to  the  House 
in  general  terms  tne  causes  for  doing  it, 
and  concludes  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  entitled,  &c.  Leave  being 
given,  on  the  question,  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill. 
The  mover  and  seconder  are  always  ap- 
pointed of  this  committee,  and  one  or  more 
m  addition.    Hakew,,  132 ;  Scdb,,  40. 

It  is  to  be  presented  fairly  written,  with- 
out any  erasiire  or  interlineation,  or  the 
Speaker  may  refuse  it  /Sbo6.,  41 ;  1  Qrey^ 
82,84. 

SEC.  XXIV.--BILL8,  FIB8T   BEADING. 

When  a  bill  is  first  presented,  the  Clerk 
reads  it  at  the  table,  and  hands  it  to  the 
Speaker,  who,  rising,  states  to  the  House 
the  title  of  the  bill ;  that  this  is  the  first 
time  of  reading  it ;  and  the  question  will 
be,  whether  it  shall  be  read  a  second  time  ? 
then  sitting  down  to  give  an  opening  for 
objections.  If  none  oe  made,  he  rises 
a^ain,  and  puts  the  question,  whether  it 
shall  be  read  a  second  time?  Hakewy  137, 
141.  A  bill  cannot  be  amended  on  the 
first  reading,  6  Orey,  286 ;  nor  is  it  usual 
for  it  to  be  opposed  then,  but  it  may  be 
done,  and  rejected.  D^Bw€8,  336,  eof.  1;  8 
Hati.,  198. 

SEC.  XXY.— BILLS,  SECOND  BBADINO. 

The  second  reading  must  regularly  be  on 
another  day     ffakew,,  143.    It  is  done  by 
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which  may  flJTe  a  ground  of  complaint  to 
the  other  Houee,  and  introduce  proceed- 
ings and  mutual  accusations  between  the 
tw;o  Houses,  which  can  hardly  be  termi- 
nated without  difficulty  and  disorder. 
8  HaU.,  61. 

No  member  may  be  present  when  a  bill 
or  any  business  concerning  himself  is  de- 
bating ;  nor  is  any  member  to  speak  to  the 
merits  of  it  till  he  withdraws.  2  Hats.^  219. 
The  rule  is,  that  if  a  charge  against  a  mem- 
ber arise  out  of  a  report  of  a  committee,  or 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  House,  as 
the  member  knows  from  that  to  what 
points  he  is  to  direct  his  exculpation,  he 
may  be  heard  to  those  points  before  any 
question  is  moved  or  stated  against  him. 
He  is  then  to  be  heard,  and  withdraw  be- 
fore any  question  is  moved.  But  if  the 
question  itself  is  the  charge^  as  for  breach 
of  order  or  matter  arising  in  the  debate, 
then  the  charge  must  be  stated,  (that  is, 
the  question  must  be  moved,)  himself 
heard,  and  then  to  withdraw.  2  HaU,^ 
121,  122. 

Where  the  private  interests  of  a  member 
are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest 
has  appeared,  his  voice  has  been  disal- 
lowed, even  after  a  division.  In  a  case  so 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
but  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
social  comoact,  which  denies  to  any  man 
to  be  a  juoge  in  his  own  cause,  it  is  for 
the  honor  ox  the  House  that  this  rule  of 
immemorial  observance  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.   2  HaU,,  119, 121 ;  6  Grey  368. 

No  member  is  to  come  into  the  House 
with  his  head  covered,  nor  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  with  his  hat  on,  nor 
is  he  to  put  on  his  hat  in  coming  in  or  re- 
moving, until  he  be  set  down  in  his  place. 
Scob,y  6. 

A  question  of  order  may  be  adjourned  to 
give  time  to  look  into  precedents.  2 
Mats,,  118. 

In  Parliament,  all  decisions  of  the 
Speaker  may  be  controlled  by  the  House. 
8  Ch-ey,  819. 

SEC.  XViri. — ORDEBS  OP  THE  HOUSE. 

Of  right,  the  door  of  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  shut,  but  to  be  kept  by  porters, 
or  Sergeants-at-Arms,  assigned  ror  that 
purpose.     Mod.  ten.  ParLj  28. 

[By  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on  motion 
made  and  seconded  to  shut  the  doors  of 
the  Senate  on  the  discussion  of  any  busi- 
ness which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mem- 
ber, reouire  secrecy,  the  President  shall 
direct  tne  gallery  to  be  cleared ;  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  shut.    Bale  64.] 

[No  motion  shall  be  deemed  in  order  to 
admit  any  nerson  or  persons  whatsoever 
within  the  aoors  of  the  Senate  chamber  to 


present  any  petition,  memorial,  or  address, 
or  to  hear  any  such  read.    Bute  19.] 

The  only  case  where  a  membco'  has  a 
rieht  to  insist  on  anything,  is  where  he 
calls  for  the  execution  of  a  subsisting 
order  of  the  House.  Here,  there  having 
been  already  a  resolution,  any  person  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  the  Speaker,  or  any 
other  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  no  debate  or  delay  can  be 
had  on  it  Thus  any  member  has  a  ri^t 
to  have  the  House  or  gallery  cleared  of 
strangers,  an  order  existing  for  that  par- 
pose;  or  to  have  the  House  told  when 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present  2  BaU^ 
87. 129.  How  uur  an  oraer  of  the  House 
is  binding,  see  Hakew.,  892. 

But  where  an  order  is  made  Jiat  any 
particular  matter  be  taken  up  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  there  a  question  is  to  be  put, 
when  it  is  called  for,  whether  the  House 
will  now  proceed  to  that  matter?  Where 
orders  of  the  day  are  on  important  or  in- 
teresting matter,  they  ought  not  to  be  pro* 
ceeded  on  till  an  hour  at  which  the  House 
is  usually  full,  [toAtcA  in  SencAe  U  at  noon.] 

Orders  of  the  day  may  be  discharged  at 
any  time,  and  a  new  one  made  for  a  oiffer- 
ent  day.    8  Gr^,  48,  818. 

When  a  session  is  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  the  important  bills  are  au  brought  in, 
the  House,  in  order  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion by  further  unimportant  bills,  some* 
times  comes  to  a  resolution  that  no  new 
bill  be  brought  in,  except  it  be  sent  £rom 
the  other  House.    8  Grey,  156. 

All  orders  of  the  House  determine  with 
the  session ;  and  one  taken  under  such  an 
order  may,  after  the  session  is  ended,  be 
dischargea  on  a  habeas  corpus.  Rayvu^ 
120;  Jacob's  L.  D.  by  Buff  head;  Parlia- 
metUy  1  Leo.y  165,  Pritchard^s  ease. 

[Where  the  Constitution  authorizes  each 
House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  must  mean  in  those  cases 
(legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary)  sub- 
mitted to  tnem  by  the  Constitution,  or  in 
something  relating  to  these,  and  necessaiy 
toward  their  execution.  But  orders  and 
resolutions  are  sometimes  entered  in  the 
journals  having  no  relation  to  these,  such 
as  acceptances  of  invitations  to  attend  ora- 
tions, to  take  part  in  processions,  &c 
These  must  be  understood  to  be  merely 
conventional  among  those  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  the  ceremony,  and  are 
therefore,  perhaps,  improperly  placed 
among  the  records  of  the  House.] 

SBC.  XIX.— PBTTTIOK. 

A  petition  prays  something.  A  remon- 
strance has  no  prayer.    1  Greu,  58. 

Petitions  must  be  subscribed  by  the 
petitioners,  Scob,,  87;  L.  Farlj  &  22;  9 
Grey,  362,  unless  they  are  attending,  1 
Gr^,  ^1,  or  unable  to  sign,  and  averred 
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by  a  member,  8  Grey,  418.  But  a  petition 
not  sabscribed,  but  which  the  member 
presenting  it  affirmed  to  be  all  in  the 
nandwriting  of  the  petitioner,  and  his 
name  written  in  the  beginning,  was  on  the 
qnestion  (^arch  14, 1800)  received  by  the 
senate.  The  averment  of  a  member,  or 
of  somebody  without  doors,  that  they  know 
the  handwriting  of  the  petitioners,  is 
necessary,  if  it  be  questioned.  6  Oreyy  36. 
It  must  be  presented  by  a  member — not 
by  the  petitioners,  and  must  be  opened  by 
him  holding  it  in  his  hand.    10  Greu,  57. 

[Before  any  petition  or  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  shall  be  received 
and  read  at  the  table,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  introduced  by  the  President  or  a 
member,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  petition  or  memorial  shall  verbally 
be  made  bv  the  introducer.    Rule  14.] 

Regularly  a  motion  for  receiving  it  must 
be  made  and  seconded,  and  a  question  put, 
whether  it  shall  be  received?  but  a  cry 
from  the  House  of  "  received,''  or  even  its 
silence,  dispenses  with  the  formidity  of 
this  question.  It  is  then  to  be  read  at  the 
table  and  disposed  ofl 

8EC.  XX. — MOTIONS. 

When  a  motion  has  been  made,  it  is  not 
to  be  put  to  the  question  or  debated  until  it 
is  seconded.    Scoh.y  21. 

J  The  Senate  says :    No  motion  shall  be 
ated  until  the  same  shall  be  seconded. 

It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  possess- 
ion of  the  House,  and  cannot  be  witndrawn 
but  by  leave  of  the  House.  It  is  to  be  put 
into  writing,  if  the  House  or  Speaker  re- 
creiire  it,  and  must  be  read  to  the  House  by 
tne  Speaker  as  often  as  any  member  de- 
sires it  for  his  information.  2  Hats,,  82. 
^  [The  rule  of  the  Senate  is,  when  a  mo- 
tion shall  be  made  -and  seconded,  it  shall 
be  reduced  to  writine,  if  desired  by  the 
President  or  any  memoer,  delivered  in  at 
tlie  table,  and  read  by  the  President,  be- 
fore the  same  shall  be  debated.    Rvle  42.] 

It  might  be  asked  whether  a  motion  for 
acfjoumment  or  for  the  orders  of  the  day 
can  be  made  by  one  member  while  anoth- 
er is  speaking? '  It  cannot  When  two 
members  oiler  to  speak,  he  who  rose  first 
is  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  order 
in  another  to  interrupt  him,  unless  by 
calline  him  to  order  if  ne  departs  from  it 
And  tne  question  of  order  being  decided, 
he  is  still  to  be  heard  through.  A  call  for 
adjournment,  or  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
or  for  the  question,  by  gentlemen  from 
their  seats,  is  not  a  motion.  No  motion 
can  be  made  without  rinng  and  address- 
ing the  Chair.  Such  calls  are  themselves 
breaches  of  order,  which,  though  the  mem- 
ber who  has  risen  may  respect,  as  an  ex- 
pression  of   impatience   of   the    House 
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against  further  debate,  yet,  if  he  chooses, 
he  has  a  right  to  go  on. 

BEC.  XXI. — RESOLTTTIOirB. 

When  the  House  commands,  it  is  by  an 
''  order."  But  fact,  principles,  and  tneir 
own  opinions  and  purposes,  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

[A  resolution  for  an  allowance  of  money 
to  the  clerks  being  moved,  it  was  objected 
to  as  not  in  order,  and  so  ruled  by  the 
Chair ;  but  on  app^l  to  the  Senate,  (i.  e., 
a  call  for  thdr  sense  by  the  President,  on 
account  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  according  to 
Rule  6, )  the  decision  was  overruled.  Jour. 
Senatef  June  1, 1796.  I  presume  the  doubt 
was,  whether  an  allowance  of  money  could 
be  made  otherwise  than  by  bill.] 

SEC.  XXII. — BILLS. 

[Every  bill  shall  receive  three  readings 
previous  to  its  bein^  passed ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident shall  give  notice  at  each  whether  it 
be  first,  second,  or  third ;  which  readings 
shall  be  on  three  different  days,  unless  tiie 
Senate  unanimously  direct  otherwise. 
Rule  23.] 

SEC.  XXIII. — BILLS,  LEAVE  TO  BBDTa  IK. 

[One  day's  notice,  at  least,  shall  be  given 
of  an  intended  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill.    Rule  22.] 

When  a  member  desires  to  bring  in  a 
bill  on  any  sufject.  he  states  to  the  House 
in  eeneral  terms  tne  causes  for  doing  it, 
ana  concludes  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  entitled,  &c  Leave  being 
given,  on  the  question,  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill. 
The  mover  and  seconder  are  always  ap- 
pointed of  this  committee,  and  one  or  more 
in  addition.    Hakew.,  132 ;  Scab,,  40. 

It  is  to  be  presented  fairly  written,  with- 
out any  erasiire  or  interlineation,  or  the 
Speaker  may  refiise  it.  Scoh.^  41 : 1  Qrejft 
82,84. 

8EC.  XXIY.—BILLS,  FIB8T   EEADIKO. 

When  a  bill  is  first  presented,  the  Clerk 
reads  it  at  the  table,  and  hands  it  to  the 
Speaker,  who,  rising,  states  to  the  House 
the  title  of  the  bill ;  that  this  is  the  first 
time  of  reading  it ;  and  the  question  will 
be,  whether  it  shall  be  read  a  second  time? 
then  sitting  down  to  ffive  an  opening  for 
objections.  If  none  oe  made,  he  rises 
again,  and  puts  the  question,  whether  it 
shall  oe  reaa  a  second  time  ?  Hakew,  137, 
141.  A  bill  cannot  be  amended  on  the 
first  reading,  6  Orw,  286 ;  nor  is  it  usual 
for  it  to  be  opposed  then,  but  it  may  be 
done,  and  rejected.  jyEweSy  885,  eoLl;S 
Hati.,  198. 

SEC.  XXY. — ^BILLS,  SECOND  BEADIirQ. 

The  second  reading  mu!<t  regularly  be  on 
another  day     Hakew.,  143.    It  is  done  by 
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the  Clerk  at  the  table^  who  then  hands  it 
to  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker,  rising,  states 
to  the  House  the  title  of  the  bill ;  that  this 
is  the  second  time  of  reading  it ;  and  that 
the  question  will  be,  whether  it  shall  be 
committed,  or  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time  ?  But  if  the  bill  came  from  the  other 
House,  as  it  always  comes  engrossed,  he 
states  that  the  question  will  oe  read  a 
third  time?  and  before  he  has  so  reported 
the  state  of  the  bill,  no  one  is  to  speak  to 
it.    JSoifcetr.,  14S-146. 

[In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  reports  the  title  of  the  bill ;  that 
this  is  the  second  time  of  reading  it ;  that 
it  is  now  to  be  considered  as  in  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole :  and  the  question  will 
be,  whether  it  shall  be  read  a  third  time? 
or  that  it  may  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee?] 

SEC.  XXn. — ^BILLS,  OOMMmfENT. 

If  on  motion  and  question  it  be  decided 
that  the  bill  shall  be  committed,  it  may 
then  be  moved  to  be  referred  to  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House,  or  to  a  special 
committee.  If  the  latter,  the  Speaker  pro- 
ceeds to  name  the  committee.  Any  mem- 
ber also  may  name  a  single  person,  and 
the  Clerk  is  to  write  him  down  as  of  the 
committee.  But  the  House  have  a  con- 
trolling power  over  the  names  and  num- 
ber, if  a  question  be  moved  aj3;ainst  any 
one ;  and  may  in  any  case  put  in  and  put 
out  whom  they  please. 

Those  who  tafce  exceptions  to  some  par- 
ticulars in  the  bill  are  to  be  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  none  who  speak  directly 
against  the  body  of  the  bill;  for  he  that  would 
totally  destroy  will  not  amend  it,  Ifakew., 
146 ;  2bim.,  col  208 ;  IT  Ewes,  634,  col.  2 ; 
Scob,,  47,  or,  as  is  said,  6  Ora^,  145,  the  child 
is  not  to  be  put  to  a  nurse  tiiat  cares  not 
for  it,  6  Orey,  373.  It  is  therefore  a  con- 
stant rule  "  that  no  man  is  to  be  employed 
in  any  matter  who  has  declared  himself 
against  it."  And  when  any  member  who 
is  against  the  bill  hears  himself  named  of 
its  committee,  he  ought  to  ask  to  be  ex- 
cused. Thus,  March  7, 1606,  Mr.  Hadley 
was,  on  the  question  being  put,  excused 
from  being  of  a  committee,  declaring  him- 
self to  be  against  the  matter  itself. 
Scob,,  46. 

[No  bill  shall  be  committed  or  amended 
until  it  shall  have  been  twice  read ;  after 
which  it  may  be  referred  to  a  committee. 
RuU  24.] 

[In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate  will  proceed,  by 
ballot,  severally  to  appoint  the  chairman 
of  each  committee,  and  then,  by  one  ballot, 
the  other  members  necessary  to  complete 
the  same;  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  shall  be  necessary 
to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a  standing 
committee.    All  other  committees  shall  be 


appointed  by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  of 
votes  shall  make  a  choice.  >¥lien  any 
subject  or  matter  shall  have  been  referred 
to  a  committee,  any  other  subject  or  matter 
of  a  similar  nature,  may,  on  motion,  be  re- 
ferred to  such  committee. 

The  Clerk  may  deliver  the  bill  to  any 
member  of  the  committee.  Taum.,  eol.  188 ; 
but  it  is  usual  to  deliver  it  to  him  who  is 
first  named. 

In  some  cases  the  House  has  ordered  a 
committee  to  withdraw  immediately  into 
the  committee  chamber,  and  act  on  and 
bring  back  the  bill,  sitting  the  Hons& 
Scob.,  48.  A  committee  meet  when  ana 
where  they  please,  if  the  House  has  not 
ordered  time  and  place  for  them,  6  Grejf, 
870 ;  but  they  can  only  act  when'  together, 
and  not  by  separate  consultation  and  con- 
sent— ^notning  being  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee but  wliat  has  been  agreed  to  in 
committee  actually  assembled. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  consthntes 
a  quorum  for  busineas.  JElsyng^s  Method 
of  Passing  Bills,  11. 

Any  member  of  the  House  may  be 
present  at  any  select  committee,  bnt  can- 
not vote,  and  must  ^ve  place  to  all  of  the 
committee,  and  sit  below  them.  Elsynge, 
12;  Scob.,^%. 

The  committee  have  ftill  power  over  the 
bill  or  other  paper  committed  to  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  cannot  change  the  title  or 
subject.    8  Chrey,  228. 

The  paper  before -a  committee,  whether 
select  or  of  the  whole,  may  be  a  Dili,  reso- 
lutions, draught  of  an  address,'  fte.,  and  it 
may  either  originate  with  them  or  be  re- 
ferred to  them.  In  every  case  the  whole 
paper  is  read  first  by  the  Clerk,  and  then 
by  the  chairman,  by  paragraphs,  Scab.,  49, 
pausing  at  the  end  or  each  paragraph,  and 
putting  questions  for  amending,  if  pro- 
posed. In  case  of  resolution  s  on  distinct 
subjects,  originating  with  themselves,  a 
question  is  put  on  each  separately,  as 
amended  or  unamended,  and  no  final  ques- 
tion on  the  whole,  8  HaU.,  276 ;  but  if  they 
relate  to  the  same  subject,  a  question  is 
put  on  the  whole.  If  it  be  a  bill,  drau^t 
of  an  address,  or  other  paper  originating 
with  them,  they  proceed  by  paragraphs, 
putting  questions  for  amending,  d&er  by 
insertion  or  striking  out,  if  proposed ;  but 
no  question  on  a^eeing  to  the  paragraphs 
separately ;  this  is  reserved  to  the  close, 
when  a  question  is  put  on  the  whole,  for 
agreeing  to  it  as  amended  or  unamended. 
But  if  it  be  a  paper  referred  to  them,  they 
proceed  to  put  questions  of  amendment  if 
proposed,  but  no  final  question  on  tfie 
whole ;  because  all  parts  of  the  paper,  bar- 
ing been  adopted  by  the  House,  stand,  of 
course,  unless  adtered  or  struck  out  by  a 
vote.  Even  if  they  are  opposed  to  the 
whole  paper,  and  think  it  cannot  be  made 
good  by  amendments,  they  cannot  rgeci 
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it,  bat  mtiBt  report  it  back  to  the  House 
without  amenomentB,  and  there  make 
their  opposition. 

l^e  natural  order  in  considering  and 
amending  any  paper  is^  to  beffin  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  proceed  through  it  by  para- 
graphs; and  this  order  is  so  strictly  ad- 
hered to  in  Parliament,  that  when  a  latter 
part  has  been  amendea,  you  cannot  recur 
Dack  and  make  any  alteration  in  a  former 
part  2  Hdts.f  90.  In  numerous  assem- 
blies this  restraint  is  doubtless  important. 
g^ut  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
ough  in  Uie  main  we  consider  and  amend 
the  paragraphs  in  their  natural  order,  yet 
recurrences  are  indulged ;  and  they  seem, 
on  the  whole,  in  that  small  body,  to  pro- 
duce advantages  ov^rweighing  their  incon- 
veniences.] 

To  this  natural  order  of  beginning  at 
Uie  be^nning,  there  is  a  single  exception 
found  in  parliamentary  usage.  When  a 
bill  is  taken  up  in  committee,  or  on  its 
second  reading,  they  postpone  the  pream- 
ble till  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  are  ffone 
through.  The  reason  is,  that  on  consiaera- 
tion  of  the  body  of  the  bill  such  alterations 
may  therein  be  made  as  may  also  occasion 
the  alteration  of  the  preamble.   8eob.f  50 ; 

On  tills  head  the  following  case  occurred 
in  the  Senate,  March  6, 1800 :  A  resolution 
which  had  no  preamble  haying  been  al- 
ready amended  oy  the  House  so  that  a  few 
words  only  of  the  original  remained  in  it, 
a  motion  was  made  to  prefix  a  preamble, 
w^ich  having  an  aspect  very  different  from 
the  resolution,  the  mover  intimated  that 
he  should  afterwards  propose  a  correspon- 
dent amendment  in  the  body  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  was  objected  that  a  preamble 
could  not  be  taken  up  till  the  body  of  the 
resolution  is  done  with ;  but  the  preamble 
was  received,  because  we  are  in  t&d  through 
the  body  of  tne  resolution ;  we  have  amend- 
ed that  as  far  as  amendments  have  been 
offered,  and,  indeed,  till  little  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  left  It  is  the  proper  time,  there- 
fore, to  consider  a  preamble ;  and  whether 
the  one  offered  be  consistent  with  the  re- 
solution is  for  the  House  to  determine. 
The  mover,  indeed,  has  intimated  that  he 
shall  offer  a  subsequent  proposition  for  the 
body  of  the  resolution ;  but  the  House  is 
not  in  possession  of  it ;  it  remains  in  his 
breast^  and  may  be  withheld.  The  rules 
of  the  House  can  only  operate  on  what  is 
before  them.  [The  practice  of  the  Senate, 
too,  allows  recurrences  backward  and  for- 
ward for  the  purposes  of  amendment,  not 
permitting  amendments  in  a  subsequent, 
to  preclu&  those  in  a  prior  part^  or  e  con- 
verw,] 

When  the  committee  is  through  the 
whole,  a  member  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee may  rise,  and  the  chairman  report  the 
paper    to  tne   House,  with   or  without 


amendments,  as  the  case  may  be.  2  Hats., 
289,  292 ;  Scob,,  53 ;  2  Hats.,  290 ;  8  iicob,, 
50. 

When  a  vote  is  once  passed  in  a  com- 
mittee, it  cannot  be  altered  but  by  the 
House,  their  votes  being  binding  on  them- 
selves.   1607^  June  4. 

The  committee  may  not  erase,  interline, 
or  blot  the  bill  itself;  but  must,  in  a  pa- 
per by  itself,  set  down  the  amendments, 
stating^  the  words  which  are  to  be  inserted 
or  omitted,  Soob,,  50,  and  where,  by  refer- 
ences to  page,  line,  and  word  of  Uie  bill. 
Soob.,  50. 

BBC.  XXVII.— REPORT  OF  COMMTTTEB. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  stand- 
ing in  his  place,  informs  the  House  that 
the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  such 
a  bill,  have,  according  to  order,  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  have  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  same  without  any 
amendment,  or  with  sundry  amendments 

ias  the  case  may  be),  which  he  is  ready  to 
lo  when  the  House  pleases  to  receive  it. 
And  he  or  any  other  may  move  that  it  be 
now  received ;  but  the  cry  of  "  now,  now," 
from  the  House,  generally  dispenses  with 
the  formality  of  a  motion  and  question. 
He  then  reads  the  amendments,  with  the 
coherence  in  the  bill,  and  opens  the  altera- 
tions and  the  reasons  of  the  committee  for 
such  amendments,  until  he  has  gone 
through  the  whole.  He  then  delivers  it 
at  the  Clerk's  table,  where  the  amend- 
ments reported  are  read  by  the  Clerk 
without  the  coherence;  whereupon  the 
papers  lie  upon  the  table  till  the  House,  at 
its  convenience,  shall  take  up  the  report. 
Scob,,  52 ;  Hakew.,  148. 

The  report  being  made,  the  committee 
is  dissolved,  and  can  act  no  more  without 
a  new  power.  Scob.,  51.  But  it  may  be 
revived  by  a  vote,  and  the  same  matter  re- 
committed to  them.    4  Grey,  861. 

SBC.  XXYIII.— BILL,  RECOMMITMBITT. 

After  a  bill  has  been  committed  and  re- 
ported, it  ought  not,  in  an  ordinary  course, 
to  be  recommitted;  but  in  cases  of  im- 
portance, and  for  special  reasons,  it  is 
sometimes  recommitted,  and  usually  to 
the  same  committee.  Hakew.,  151.  If  a 
report  be  recommitted  before  agreed  to  in 
the  House,  what  has  passed  in  committee 
is  of  no  validity;  the  whole  question  is 
again  before  the  committee,  and  a  new 
resolution  must  be  a^n  moved,  as  if  noth- 
ing had  passed.    8  HaU.,  181 — note. 

In  Senate,  January.  1800^  the  salvage 
bill  was  recommitted  three  tunes  after  the 
commitment. 

A  particular  clause  of  a  bill  m^  be 
committed  without  the  whole  bill,  8  aats., 
181 ;  or  so  much  of  a  paper  to  one  and  so 
mudi  to  another  committee. 
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8EC.   XXIX. — ^BILLy  BEP0BT8   TAKEN    UP. 

When  the  report  of  a  paper  originating 
with  a  committee  is  taken  up  by  the 
House,  they  proceed  exactly  as  in  com- 
mittee. Here,  as  in  committee,  when  the 
paragraphs  have,  on  distinct  questions, 
been  agreed  to  seriatimy  5  Ore^f  366;  6 
Grey,  868 ;  8  Grey,  47, 104, 360 ;  1  I\>rbuck's 
Deb.,  125 ;  3  Mats,,  348,  no  question  needs 
be  out  on  the  whole  report.    6  Gra/,  381. 

On  taking  up  .a  bill  reportea  with 
amendments,  the  amendments  only  are 
read  by  the  Clerk.  The  Speaker  then 
reads  the  first,  and  puts  it  to  tne .  question, 
and  so  on  till  the  wnole  are  adopted  or  re- 
jected, before  axLj  other  amendment  be 
admitted,  except  it  be  an  amendment  to 
an  amendment.  Elsyng^t  Mem,,^.  When 
through  the  amendments  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Speaker  pauses,  and  ^ves  time  for 
amendments  to  be  proposed  m  the  House 
to  the  body  of  the  bill ;  as  he  does  also  if 
it  has  been  reported  without  amendments : 
putting  no  questions  but  on  amendments 
proposed;  and  when  through  the  whole, 
ne  puts  the  question  whether  the  bill  shall 
be  read  a  third  time  ? 

8EC.  XXX.— QUAfll-COMMITTBE. 

If  on  motion  and  question  the  bill  be 
not  committed,  or  if  no  proposition  for 
commitment  be  made,  then  tne  proceed- 
ings in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Parliament  are  totally  different. 
The  former  shall  be  first  stated. 

[The  25th  rule  of  the  Senate  says :  "  All 
bills  on  a  second  reading  shall  first  be  con- 
sidered  by  the  Senate  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  Senate  were  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  before  they  shall  be  taken  up  and 
proceeded  on  by  the  Senate  agreeably  to 
the  standing  rules,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered ;"  (that  is  to  sav,  unless  ordered  to 
be  referred  to  a  special  committee.)  And 
when  the  Senate  shall  consider  a  treaty, 
bill,  or  resolution,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  Vice-President  or  President 
pro  tempore  may  call  a  member  to  fill  the 
chair  during  the  time  the  Senate  shall  re- 
main in  Committee  of  the  Whole ^  and  the 
chairman  (so  called)  shall,  during  such 
time,  have  the  powers  of  a  President  pro 
tempore,] 

[The  proceeding  of  the  Senate  as  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  in  quasi-com- 
mittee,  is  precisely  as  in  a  real  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  taking  no  questions  but  on 
amendments.  When  through  the  whole, 
they  consider  the  quasi-committee  as  risen, 
the  House  resumed  without  any  motion, 
onestion,  or  resolution  to  that  effect,  and 
tne  President  reports  that  ''the  House, 
acting  sfl  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
have  had  under  their  consideration  the 
bill  entitled,  &c.^  and  have  made  sundry 
amendments,  which  he  will  now  report  to 
the  House."  The  bill  is  then  before  them. 


as  it  would  hare  been  if  reported  from  a 
committee,  and  questions  are  regularly  to 
be  put  agaon  on  every  amendment ;  which 
bein^  gone  through,  the  President  pauses 
to  give  time  to  the  House  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  body  of  the  bul,  and, 
when  through,  puts  the  question  wheth^ 
it  shall  be  read  a  third  time?] 

[After  progress  in  amending  the  bill  in 
quasi-committee,  a  motion  may  be  made  to 
refer  it  to  a  special  committee.  If  the 
motion  prevails,  it  is  equivalent  in  effect  to 
the  several^votes,  that  the  committee  rise, 
the  House*  resume  itself,  dischaive  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  refer  the 
bill  to  a  special  committee.  In  that  case, 
the  amenaments  already  made  fall.  But 
if  the  motion  fails^  the  quasi-committee 
stands  in  statu  quo,^ 

[How  &r  does  this  26th  rule  subject  the 
House,  when  in  quasi-committee,  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
Committees  of  me  Whole  ?J  The  particu- 
lars in  which  these  differ  from  proceedings 
in  the  House  are  the  following :  1.  In  a 
committee  every  member  may  speak  as  of- 
ten as  he  pleases.  2.  The  votes  of  a  com- 
mittee may  be  rejected  or  altered  wbon  re- 
ported to  the  House.  3.  A  committee, 
even  of  the  whole,  cannot  refer  any  matter 
to  another  committee.  4.  In  a  committee 
no  previous  question  can  be  taken:  the 
only  means  to  avoid  an  improper  disciis- 
sion  is  to  move  that  the  committee  rise; 
and  if  it  be  apprehended  that  the  same 
discussion  will  oe  attempted  on  returning 
into  committee,  the  House  can  di8chai]ge 
thern^  and  proceed  itself  on  the  business, 
keeping  down  the  improper  discussion  by 
the  previous  question.  5.  A  committee 
cannot  punish  a  breach  of  order  in  the 
House  or  in  the  gallery.  9  Oreu,  113.  It 
can  only  rise  ana  report  it  to  the  House, 
who  may  proceed  to  punish.  [The  first 
nnd  second  of  these  peculiarities  attach  to 
the  quasi-committee  of  the  Senate,  as  ev^ 
dav's  practice  proves,  and  it  seems  to  be  tiie 
only  ones  to  which  the  25th  rule  meant  to 
subject  them:  for  it  continues  to  be  a 
House,  and  tihereforey  though  it  acts  in 
some  respects  as  a  committee,  in  oliierB  it 
preserves  its  character  as  a  House.  Thus 
(3)  it  is  in  the  dailv  habit  of  referring  its 
business  to  a  special  committee.  4.  It  ad- 
mits of  the  previous  question.  If  it  did 
notj  it  would  have  no  means  of  preventing 
an  improper  discussion :  not  being  able^  as 
a  committee  is,  to  avoid  it  by  retumuff 
into  the  House,  for  the  moment  it  wotilH 
resume  the  same  subject  there,  the  25Ui 
rule  declares  it  again  a  quasi-committea 
5.  It  would  doubUess  exercise  its  powers 
as  a  House  on  any  breach  of  order.  6. 
It  takes  a  question  by  ^ea  and  nay,  as  tiifl 
House  does.  7.  It  receives  messages  from 
the  President  and  the  other  House.  8.  In 
the  midst  of  a  debate  it  receives  a  motion 
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to  adjourn,  and  a4jouniB  as  a  House,  not 
as  a  committee.] 

BEC.    XXXI.— BILL,  BEOONB   UBADING   IK 

THS  HOUSE. 

In  Parliament,  after  the  bill  has  been 
read  a  second  time,  if  on  the  motion  and 
(question  it  be  not  committed,  or  if  no  propo- 
sition for  commitment  be  maaoj  the  Speaker 
reads  it  by  paragraphs,  pausmg  between 
each,  but  putting  no  question  but  on  amend- 
ments proposed;  and  when  through  the 
whole,  he  puts  the  question  whether  it  shall 
be  read  a  third  time?  if  it  came  from  the 
other  House ;  or,  it*  originating  with  them- 
selves, whether  it  shaU  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time?  The  Speaker  reads 
sitting,  but  rises  to  put  questions.  The 
Clerk  stands  while  he  reads. 

[*  But  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  making  many  and 
material  amendments  at  the  third  reading, 
that  it  has  become  the  practice  not  to  en- 
gross a  bill  till  it  has  passed — an  irregu- 
lar and  dangerous  practice;  because  in 
this  wajjr  the  paper  which  passes  the 
Senate  is  not  that  which  goes  to  the  other 
House,  and  that  which  goes  to  the  other 
House  as  the  act  of  the  Senate,  has  never 
been  seen  in  Senate.  In  reaucing  nu- 
merous^ difficult,  and  illegible  amend- 
ments into  the  text,  the  Secretary  may, 
with  the  most  innocent  intentions  com- 
mit errors  which  can  never  again  be  cor- 
rected.] 

The  bill  being  now  as  perfect  as  its 
friends  can  make  it,  this  is  the  proper 
stage  for  those  fundamentally  opposed 
to  make  their  first  attack.  All  attempts 
at  earlier  periods  are  with  disjointed  ef- 
forts, because  many  who  do  not  expect  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  bill  ultimately,  are  wil- 
ling to  let  it  go  on  to  its  perfect  state,  to 
take  time  to  examine  it  themselves  and  to 
hear  what  can  be  said  for  it,  knowing  that 
after  all  they  will  have  sufficient  opportu- 
nities of  giving  it  their  veto.  Its  two  last 
stages,  therefore,  are  reserved  for  this — 
th^  is  to  say,  on  the  question  whether  it 
shall  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time? 
and,  lastly,  whether  it  shall  pass?  The 
first  of  these  is  usually  the  most  interesting 
contest ;  because  then  the  whole  subject  is 

*  The  fonner  practice  of  the  Senate  referred  to  in  thJa 
IMkragraph  hu  Men  changed  by  the  following  role : 

[The  final  queetlon  upon  the  leooiid  mading,of  eyery 
bill,  roeolation,  constitutional  amendment,  or  motion, 
originating  In  the  Senate  and  requiring  three  readings 
prevlow  to  being  pnwed,  shall  be,  **  whether  it  thall  be 
eogroewMl  and  read  a  thin!  time  ?**  and  no  amendnuint 
ghell  be  reoelred  for  diacussion  at  the  third  reading  of 
any  bill,  reeolntion,  amendment,  or  motion,  onl<HM  by 
nnaaimoua  coneent  of  the  memben  preeeut ;  but  It  shall 
at  all  times  be  in  order  before  the  final  pawage  of  any 
such  bill,  resolatlon,  constitutional  amendment,  or  mo- 
tion, to  move  its  commitment ;  and  shoald  each  oonunit- 
ment  take  place,  and  any  amendment  be  reported  by  the 
committee,  the  said  bill,  resolution,  constitutional  amend- 
ment, or  motion,  shall  be  again  read  a  seoond  time,  and 
considered  ae  tn  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole,  and  then  the 
•foresaid  question  shall  be  again  pnt^Ms  M.] 


new  and  engaging,  and  the  minds  of  the 
members  having  not  yet  been  declared  by 
any  '  tiying  vote  the  issue  is  the  more 
doubtful.  In  this  stage,  therefore,  is  the 
main  trial  of  strength  between  its  friends 
and  opponents,  and  it  behooves  every  one 
to  make  up  his  mind  decisively  for  this 
question,  or  he  loses  the  main  battle ;  and 
accident  and  management  may,  and  often 
do,  prevent  a  successful  rallying  on  the 
next  and  last  question,  whether  it  shall 
pass? 

When  the  bUl  is  engrossed,  the  title  is 
to  be  indorsed  on  the  back,  and  not  within 
the  bilL--iaaik^.,  250. 

SBC.  XXXII.— BEADIKG  PAPEB6. 

Where  papers  are  laid  before  the  House 
or  referrea  to  a  committee,  every  member 
has  a  right  to  have  them  once  read  at  the 
table  before  he  can  be  compelled  to  vote 
on  them ;  but  it  is  a  great  though  common 
error  to  suppose  that  he  has  a  right,  toties 
quotieSf  to  nave  acts,  journals,  accounts,  or 
papers  on  the  table,  read  independently  of 
the  will  of  the  House.  The  delay  and  in- 
terruption which  this  might  be  made  to 
produce  evince  the  impossioility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  right.  There  is,  indeed, 
so  manifest  a  propriety  of  permitting  every 
member  to  have  as  much  information  as 
possible  on  every  question  on  which  he  is 
to  vote,  that  when  he  desires  the  reading, 
if  it  be  seen  that  it  is  really  for  informa- 
tion and  not  for  delay,  the  Speaker  directs 
it  to  be  read  without  putting  a  question,  if 
no  one  objects ;  but  if  objected  to,  a  ques- 
tion must  be  put. — 2  Hats,,  117, 118. 

It  is  equally  an  error  to  suppose  that 
any  member  has  a  right,  without  a  ques- 
tion put,  to  lay  a  book  or  paper  on  the  table, 
and  have  it  read,  on  suggesting  that  it 
contains  matter  infringing  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House. — lb. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  member  has  not 
a  ri^ht  to  read  a  paper  in  his  place,  if  it 
be  ooiected  to,  without  leave  of  the  House. 
But  this  rigor  is  never  exercised  but  where 
there  is  an  intentional  or  gross  abuse  of 
the  time  and  natience  of  the  House. 

A  member  nas  not  a  right  even  to  read 
his  own  speech,  committed  to  writing, 
without  leave.  This  also  b  to  prevent  an 
abuse  of  time,  and  therefore  is  not  refused 
but  where  that  is  intended. — 2  Orey,  227. 

A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
on  a  bill  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives being  under  consideration:  on  mo- 
tion that  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  same 
bill  be  read  in  the  Senate,  it  passed  in  the 
negative.— iVft.  28, 1793. 

Formerly,  when  papers  were  referred  to 
a  committee,  they  used  to  be  first  read ; 
but  of  late  only  the  titles,  unless  a  mem- 
ber insists  Jfcfty  fl)^ftll  be  read,  and  then 
nobodjF*eKa't^osail&^^ira<«.,  117. 

y       ^  r        *  *  ^    ■ 
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SEC.  XXXItL— PEIYILEOED  QUESTIOK8. 

[*  While  a  question  is  before  the  Senate, 
no  motion  shall  be  received,  unless  for  an 
amendment,  for  the  previous  question,  or 
for  postponing  the  main  Question,  or  to 
commit  it,'  or  to  adjourn. — Jiule  8.1 
.  It  is  no  possession  of  a  bill  unless  it  be 
delivered  to  the  Clerk  to  read,  or  the 
Bpeaker  reads  the  title. — Lex,  ParLy  274  ; 
Elsynge  Mem,y  85;  Ord.  House  of  Com- 
mons^ 64. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  question 
first  moved  and  seconded  shall  be  first  put. 
Scob,,  28,  22 ;  2  HaU,,  81.  But  this  rule 
gives  way  to  what  ma^  be  called  privileged 
questions ;  and  the  privileged  questions  are 
of  different  grades  amon^  themselves. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  simply  takes  place 
of  all  others ;  for  otherwise  the  House 
mi^ht  be  kept  sitting  against  its  will,  and 
indefinitely.  Yet  this  motion  cannot  be 
received  fm>er  another  question  is  actually 
put^  and  while  the  House  is  engaged  in 
voting. 

Orders  of  the  day  take  place  of  all  other 
questions,  except  for  adjournment — ^that  is 
to  say.  the  question  which  is  the  subject  of 
an  orcler  is  made  a  privileged  one,  pro  hae 
vice.  The  order  is  a  repeal  of  the  general 
rule  as  to  this  special  case.  When  any 
member  moves,  tnerefore,  for  the  order  of 
the  day  to  be  read,  no  further  debate  is 
permitted  on  the  Question  which  was  be- 
fore the  House ;  for  if  the  debate  might 
proceed,  it  might  continue  through  the 
day  and  defeat  the  order.  This  motion,  to 
entitle  it  to  precedence,  must  be  for  the 
orders  generallv,  and  not  for  any  particu- 
kr  one ;  and  if  it  be  carried  on  the  ques- 
tion "  Whether  the  House  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  orders  of  the  day  ?  '*  they  must 
be  read  and  proceeded  on  in  the  course  in 
which  they  stand,  2  Hats,,  83 ;  for  priority 
of  order  gives  priority  of  right,  whicn 
cannot  be  taken  away  but  by  anotiier 
special  order. 

Afker  these  there  are  other  priviWed 
questions,  which  will  require  considerable 
explanation. 

It  is  proper  that  every  parliamentary 
assembly  should  have  certain  forms  of 
Questions,  so  adapted  as  to  enable  them 
ntly  to  dispose  of  every  proposition  which 
can  be  made  to  them.  Such  are,  1.  The 
previous  question.  2.  To  postpone  indefi- 
nitely.   8.  To  adjourn  a  question  to  a  defi- 


*Thlfl  rule  haa  b^n  modillcs]  no  u  to  specify  the  qnet- 
tioDs  entitled  to  preference.    The  rule  In  now  m  foUowa: 

Bulk  43.  When  a  queetiun  ia  under  debate,  no  motion 
ahall  be  received  but  to  a<^'ourn,  ti>  adjourn  to  a  day  oer- 
tiila,  or  that,  when  the  Senate  ai^oiim.  It  ahall  be  to  a 
day  certain ;  to  take  a  reoess,  to  pr  ^ceed  to  the  oonaidera- 
tion  of  the  executlre  busineM,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to 
poatpone  IndeflnitelT,  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to 
commit,  or  to  amend;  which  aeveral  motiona  iball  hare 
precedence  in  the  order  in  \^  hich  they  atand  arranged, 
and  the  motiona  relating  to  adjoamment,  to  proceed  to 
the  cnnaidemtion  of  executive  burinena,  and  to  lay  oa 
the  table,  ahaU  be  decided  without  debate. 


nite  day,  4.  To  lie  on  the  table.  5.  To 
commit.  6.  To  amend.  The  proper  oc- 
casion for  each  of  these  questions  ^ould 
be  understood. 

1.  When  a  proposition  is  moved  which 
it  is  useless  or  inexpedient  now  to  express 
or  discuss,  the  previous  question  has  oeen 
introduced  for  suppressing  for  that  time 
the  motion  and  its  discussion.  8  Hats,. 
188, 189. 

2.  But  as  the  previous  question  gets  rid 
of  it  only  for  that  dav,  and  the  same  pro- 
position may  recur  tne  next  day,  if  tney 
wish  to  suppress  it  for  the  whole  of  that 
session,  they  postpone  it  indefinitel^r.  3 
Hats,,  183.  This  quashes  the  proposition 
for  that  session,  as  an  indefinite  adjourn- 
ment is  a  dissolution,  or  the  continuance 
of  a  suit  sine  die  is  a  discontinuance  of  it. 

8.  When  a  motion  is  made  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  act  on,  but  information  is 
wanted,  or  something  more  pressing  claims 
the  present  time,  the  question  or  debate  is 
adjourned  to  such  day  within  the  session 
as  will  answer  the  views  of  the  House.  2 
Hais,y  81.  And  those  who  have  spoken 
before  may  not  speak  again  when  the  ad- 
journed debate  is  resumed.  2  Hats.,  73. 
Sometime^  however,  this  has  been  abu- 
sively used  by  adjouminff  it  to  a  day  be- 
yona  the  session,  to  eet  rid  of  it  altogether, 
as  would  be  done  oy  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement. 

4.  When  the  House  has  something  else 
which  claims  its  present  attention,  bat 
would  be  willing  to  reserve  in  their  power 
to  take  up  a  proposition  whenever  it  shall 
suit  them,  tney  order  it  to  lie  on  their 
table.  It  may  then  be  called  for  at  any 
time. 

6.  If  the  proposition  will  want  more 
amendment  and  digestion  than  the  for- 
malities of  the  House  will  conveniently 
admit,  they  refer  it  to  a  committee. 

6.  But  if  the  proposition  be  well  di- 
gested, and  may  need  but  few  and  simple 
amenaments,  and  especially  if  these  be  of 
leading  consequence,  they  then  proceed  to 
consider  and  amend  it  themselves. 

The  Senate,  in  their  practice,  vary  from 
this  regular  gradation  of  forms.  Their 
practice  comparatively  with  that  of  Par- 
liament stanos  thus : 

FOB  THE  PARLIA-  THE  SENATE  U6E8: 
MENTARY: 

Postponement     in-    Postponement  to  a 
definite,  day  beyond  the 

session. 
Adjournment^  Postponement  to  a 

day  within   the 
session, 
f  Poetoonement    i  n  - 
Lying  on  the  table,  i     definite. 

( Lying  on  the  table. 

In  their  eighth  rule,  therefore,  which 

declares  that  while  a  question  is  before 
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the  Senate  no  motion  Bhall  be  receiyed, 
uidess  it  be  for  the  previous  question,  or 
to  postpdhe,  commit,  or  amend  the  main 
question,  the  term  postponement  must  be 
understoNtxl  according  to  their  broad  use 
of  it,  and  not  in  its  Darliamentarjr  sense. 
Their  rule^  then  establishes  as  privileged 
questions,  the  previous  question,  postpone- 
ment, commitment,  and  amendment. 

But  it  may  be  asked :  Have  these  ques- 
tions any  pnvil^e  among  themselves  ?  or 
are  they  so  eqnalthat  the  common  princi- 
ple of  the  "  first  moved  first  put "  takes 
place  among  them?  This  will  need  ex- 
planation. Their  competitions  may  be  as 
loUows : 


1.  Previous  question  and' 

postpone 

commit 

amend 

2.  Postpone  and  previous 

question 

commit 

amend 

3.  Commit  and  previous 

question 
postpone 
amend 
4  Amend  and  previous 

question 
postpone 
commit 


In  the  fiirst,  se- 
cond, and  the 
third  classes, 
and  the  first 
member  of 
the  fourth 
class,  the  rule 
"first  moved 
first  put" 
takes  place. 


In  the  first  class,  where  the  previous 
(question  is  first  moved,  the  efi*ect  is  pecu- 
liar; for  it  not  only  prevents  the  after 
motion  to  postpone  or  commit  from  being 

Eut  to  question  before  it,  but  also  from 
eing  put  after  it ;  for  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion be  decided  affirmatively,  to  wit,  that 
the  main  question  shall  now  be  put,  it 
would  of  course  be  against  the  decision  to 
postpone  or  commit ;  and  if  it  be  decided 
negatively,  to  wit,  that  the  main  question 
shall  not  now  be  put  this  puts  the  House 
out  of  possession  of  the  main  question, 
and  consequently  there  is  nothinfl;  before 
them  to  postpone  or  commit.  Bo  that 
neither  voting  for  nor  against  the  previous 
question  will  enable  the  advocates  for  post- 
poning or  committing  to  get  at  their  object, 
whether  it  may  be  amended  shall  be  ex- 
amined hereafl^. 

Second  class.  If  postponement  be  de- 
cided affirmatively,  the  proposition  is  re- 
moved from  before  the  House,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  ground  for  the  previous 
question,  commitment,  or  amendment ;  but 
if  decided  negatively,  (that  it  shall  not  be 
postponed,)  &e  main  question  may  then 
be  suppressed  by  the  previous  Question,  or 
may  be  committed,  or  amendea. 

The  third  class  is  subject  to  the  same 
observations  as  the  second. 

The  fourth  class.  Amendment  of  the 
main  question  fiirst  moved,  and  afterwards 


the   previous  question,  the  question   of 
amendment  shall  be  first  put. 

Amendment  and  postponement  com- 
peting, postponement  is  nrst  put,  as  the 
equivalent  proposition  to  adjourn  the 
main  question  would  be  in  Parliament, 
The  reason  is  that  the  Question  for  amend- 
ment is  not  suppressea  by  postponing  or 
adjourning  the  main  question,  but  remains 
before  the  House  whenever  the  main  ques- 
tion is  resumed ;  and  it  mi^ht  be  that  the 
occasion  for  other  urgent  business  might 
ffo  by,  and  be  lost  bv  length  of  debate  on 
the  amendment,  if  the  House  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  postpone  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

Amendment  and  commitment.  The 
question  for  committing,  though  last  moved 
snail  be  first  put ;  because,  in  truth,  it 
fapilitates  and  befriends  the  motion  to 
amend.  Scobdl  is  express :  **  On  motion  - 
to  amend  a  bill,  any  one  may  notwith- 
standing move  to  commit  it,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  commitment  shall  be  first  put'' 
Scob.f  46. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  case  of 
two  or  more  of  the  privileged  questions 
contending  for  privilege  between  them- 
selves, when  both  are  moved  on  the  orig- 
inal or  main  question ;  but  now  let  us  sup- 
pose one  of  them  to  be  moved,  not  on  the 
original  primary  question,  but  on  the 
secondary  one,  e.  g, : 

Suppose  a  motion  to  postpone,  commit, 
or  amend  the  main  question,  and  that  it 
be  moved  to  suppress  that  motion  by  put- 
ting a  previous  question  on  it.  This  is  not 
allowed :  because  it  would  embarrass  ques- 
tions too  much  to  allow  them  to  be  piled 
on  one  another  several  stories  high ;  and 
the  same  result  may  be  had  in  a  more 
simple  way — ^by  deciaing  against  the  post- 

rmementy  commitment,  or  amendment 
Hat9.,  81,  2,  8,  4. 

Suppose  a  motion  for  the  previous  Ques- 
tion, or  commitment  or  amendment  oi  the 
main  question,  and  that  it  be  then  moved 
to  postpone  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question,  or  for  commitment  or  amend- 
ment of  the  main  question.  1.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  postpone  the  previous  ques- 
tion, commitment,  or  amendment  alone, 
and  thus  separate  the  appendage  nrom  its 
principal ;  yet  it  must  be  postponed  sepa- 
rately from  its  orinnal,  if  at  all ;  because 
the  eighth  rule  of  Senate  says  that  when 
a  main  question  is  before  the  House  no 
motion  shall  be  received  but  to  commit, 
amend,  or  pre-question  the  original  ques- 
tion, which  b  the  parliaments^  doctrine 
also.  Therefore  the  motion  to  postpone 
the  secondary  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, or  for  committing  or  amending,  can- 
not be  received.  2.  This  is  a  piung  of 
questions  one  on  another ;  which,  to  avoid 
embarrassment,  is  not  allowed.  8.  The 
same  result  may  be  had  more  simply  by 
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Totiiig  agftintt  the  previoug  question,  oom- 
mitment,  or  amendment 

Suppoae  a  commitment  moved  of  a  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question,  or  to  post- 
pone or  amend.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  reasons,  before  stated,  all  hold  good 
against  this. 

Suppose  an  amendment  moved  to  a  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question.  Answer : 
The  previous  question  cannot  be  amended. 
Parliamentary  usa^e,  as  well  as  the  ninth 
rule  of  the  Senate,  has  fixed  its  form  to  be, 
'^ Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?" — 
i.  €.,  at  this  instant ;  and  as  the  present  in- 
stant is  but  one,  it  can  admit  of  no  modifi- 
cation. To  change  it  to  to-morrow,  or  anv 
other  moment,  is  without  example  ancl 
without  utilitv.  But  suppose  a  motion  to 
amend  a  motion  for  postponement,  as  to 
one  day  instead  of  another,  or  to  a  special 
insteaa  of  an  indefinite  time.  The  useful 
character  of  amendment  gives  it  a  privi- 
l^e  of  attaching  itself  to  a  secondary  and 
privileged  motion :  that  is,  we  may  amend 
a  postponement  of  a  main  question.  So, 
we  may  amend  a  commitment  of  a  main 
question,  as  by  adding,  for  example,  "  with 
instructions  to  ipquire,' '  &c.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  an  amendment  be  moved  to  an 
amendment,  it  is  admitted ;  but  it  would 
not  be  admitted  in  another  degree,  to  wit, 
to  amend  an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
of  a  main  question.  This  would  lead  to 
too  much  embarrassment.  The  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere,  and  usage  has  drawn 
it  after  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  same  result  must  be  sought  by  decid- 
ing against  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  then  moving  it  a^ain  as  it  was 
wished  to  be  amended.  In  this  form  it  be- 
comes only  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment. 

[When  motions  are  made  for  reference 
of  the  same  subject  to  a  select  committee 
and  to  a  standing  committee,  the  question 
on  reference  to  the  standing  committee 
shall  be  first  put.    Eule^^S.] 

[In  filline  ablank  with  a  sum,  the  largest 
sum  shall  be  first  put  to  the  question,  by 
ihe  thirteenth  rule  of  the  Senate,*]  con- 
trary to  the  rule  of  Parliament,  which  pri- 
vileges the  smallest  sum  and  longest  time. 
6  Grey,  179 ;  2  Ilais.,  8,  83 ;  8  HaU.,  132, 
183.1  And  this  is  considered  to  be  not  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  question, 
but  as  fJtemative  or  successive  originals. 
In  all  cases  of  time  or  number,  we  must 
consider  whether  the  larger  comprehends 
the  lesser,  as  in  a  question  to  what  day  a 
postponement  shall  be,  the  number  of  a 
committee,  amount  of  a  fine,  term  of  an 
imprisonment,  term  of  irredeemability  of 
a  loan,  or  the  terminus  in  (juem  in  any 
other  case;  then  the  question  must  be- 
gin a  maximo.     Or  whether  the  lesser 

*Iii  filling  up  blanks,  the  Urgett  nun  and  loogMt 
ttme  sball  be  fixvt  pat    BmU  32. 


includes  the  greater,  as  in  quertions  on  the 
limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest,  on  what 
day  the  session  shall  be  cloeed  by  adjourn- 
ment, on  what  day  the  next  shall  com- 
mence, when  an  act  shall  oommenoe,  or 
the  tenninus  a  quo  in  any  other  case  where 
the  question  must  begin  a  minimo ;  the  ob- 
ject oeing  not  to  b«gin  at  that  extreme 
which,  and  more,  being  within  every 
man's  wish,  no  one  could  n^ative  it^  and 
yet,  if  he  should  vote  in  the  affirmative, 
everv  question  for  more  would  be  prelud- 
ed ;  but  at  that  extreme  which  would  unite 
few,  and  then  to  advance  or  recede  till  you 
get  to  a  number  which  will  unite  a  bare 
majority.  8  Gra^,  376,  384,  885.  "The 
fair  question  in  this  case  is  not  that  to 
which,  and  more,  all  will  agree,  but  whether 
there  shall  be  addition  to  the  question."  1 
Ora/,  866. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  of  prior- 
ity is  when  a  motion  has  been  made  to 
strike  out,  or  a^;ree  to,  a  paragraph.  Mo- 
tions to  amend  it  are  to  be  put  to  the  ques- 
tion before  a  vote  is  taken  on  striking  out 
or  agreeing  to  the  whole  paragraph. 

But  there  are  several  questions  which, 
being  incidental  to  every  one,  will  take 
place  of  everyone,  privileged  or  not;  to 
wit,  a  question  of  order  arisine  out  of  any 
other  question  must  be  decidea  before  that 
question.    2  Hata.,  88. 

A  matter  of  privilege  arising  out  of  any 
question,  or  from  a  quarrel  between  two 
members,  or  any  other  cause,  supersedes 
the  consideration  of  the  original  question, 
and  must  be  first  disposed  of.    2  SaU,,  88. 

Beading  papers  relative  to  the  qnertion 
before  the  House.  This  question  must  be 
put  before  the  principal  one.    2  ffaU,  88. 

Leave  asked  to  withdraw  a  motion.  The 
rule  of  Parliament  being  that  a  motion 
made  and  seconded  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  House,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  with- 
out leave,  the  very  terms  of  the  rule  im- 
ply that  leave  may  be  given,  and,  oonse- 
quentiy,  may  be  asked  and  put  to  the 
question. 


SEa  XXXIV.— THE  PREVIOUS  QUESHOK. 

When  any  question  is  before  the  House, 
any  member  may  move  a  previous  ones- 
tion,  "  Whether  that  question  (callea  the 
main  question)  shall  now  be  put?"  If  it 
pass  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  main 
question  is  to  be  put  immediatelv,  and  no 
man  may  speak  anything  furuier  to  it, 
either  to  add  or  alter.  Memor,  in 
Hakew.,  28 ;  4  Grty,  27. 

The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
seconded,  the  question  from  the  Chair 
shall  be, ''  Shall  the  main  question  be  now 
put?"  and  if  the  nays  prevail,  the  main 
question  shall  not  then  be  put 

This  kind  of  Question  is  understood  by 
Mr.  Hatsell  to  nave  been  introduced  in 
1604.    2  Hats.,  80.    Sir  Henry  Vane  in- 
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trodncedit  2  Qrey,  118, 114;  8  Cfrey,  884. 
When  the  qaestion  was  put  in  this  form, 
''Shall  the  main  question  be  putf "  a  de- 
tennination  in  the  native  suppressed  the 
main  qaestion  during  the  session;  but 
since  the  words  '*  now  put "  are  used,  they 
exclude  it  for  ^e  present  only ;  formerly, 
indeed,  only  till  the  present  debate  was 
over,  4  Grey^  48,  but  now  for  that  day  and 
no  longer.    2  Qreyy  118, 114. 

Before  the  question  ''  Whether  the  main 
qaestion  shall  now  be  put?"  any  person 
might  finrmerly  have  spoken  to  ue  main 
question,  because  otherwise  he  would  be 
precluded  from  speaking  to  it  at  all.  Mem, 
in  Hakm.y  28. 

The  proper  occasion  for  the  previous 
question  is  when  a  subject  is  brought  for- 
ward of  a  delicate  nature  as  to  hi^h  per- 
sonages. &c.,  or  the  discussion  of  which 
may  call  forth  observations  which  might 
be  of  injurious  consequences.  Then  the 
previous  question  is  proposed ;  and  in  the 
modem  usage,  the  discussion  of  the  main 
Question  is  suspended,  and  the  debate  con- 
nned  to  the  previous  question.  The  use  of 
it  has  been  extended  abusively  to  other 
cases ;  but  in  these  it  has  been  an  embar- 
rassing procedure;  its  uses  would  be  as 
well  answered  by  other  more  simple  par- 
liamentary forms,  and  therefore  it  should 
not  be  favored,  out  restricted  within  as 
narrow  limits  as  possible. 

Whether  a  main  question  may  be 
amended  after  the  previous  ouestion  on  it 
has  been  moved  and  seconaed  ?  2  Hatn,, 
88,  says,  if  the  previous  question  has  been 
movea  and  seconded,  and  also  proposed 
from  the  Chair,  (by  which  he  means 
stated  by  the  Speaker  for  debate,)  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  an  amendment  can  be 
admitted  to  the  main  question.  He  thinks 
it  may,  after  the  previous  (]^uestion  moved 
and  seconded :  but  not  after  it  has  been  pro- 
posed from  the  Chair.  In  this  case,  he 
thinks  the  friends  to  the  amendment  must 
vote  that  the  main  question  be  not  now 
put ;  and  then  move  tbeir  amended'  ques- 
tion, which  being  made  new  by  the  amend- 
ment, is  no  longer  the  same  which  has 
been  just  suppressed,  and  therefore  may  be 
proposed  as  a  new  one.  But  this  proceed- 
ing certainly  endangers  the  main  question, 
bv  dividing  its  friends,  some  of  whom  maj 
chose  it  unamended,  rather  than  lose  it 
alt^ether ;  while  others  of  them  may  vote, 
as  Hatsell  advises,  that  the  main  question 
be  not  now  put^  with  a  view  to  move  it 
again  in  an  amended  form.  The  enemies 
of  the  main  question,  by  this  maneuver  to 
the  previous  question,  get  the  enemies  to 
the  amendment  added  to  them  on  the 
first  vote,  and  throw  the  friends  of  the 
main  question  nnder  the  embarrassment  of 
rallying^  again  as  they  can.  To  support 
this  opinion,  too,  he  makes  the  deciding 
drcamstanoe,  whether  an  amendment  may 


or  may  not  be  made,  to  be,  that  the  pre- 
vious question  has  been  proposed  from  the 
Chair.  But^  as  the  rule  is  toat  the  House 
is  in  possession  of  a  question  as  soon  as  it 
is  moved  and  seconded,  it  cannot  be  more 
than  possessed  of  it  by  its  being  also  pro- 
posed from  the  Chair.  It  may  be  said,  in- 
aeed,  that  the  object  of  the  previous  oues- 
tion being  to  get  rid  of  a  question,  which 
it  is  not  expedient  should  be  discussed, 
this  object  may  be  defeated  by  moving  to 
amend ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  that  mo- 
tion, involving  the  subject  of  the  main 
question.  But  so  mav  the  object  of  the 
previous  Question  be  defeated,  by  moving 
the  amended  question,  as  Mr.  Hatsell  pro- 
poses, after  the  decision  against  putting 
the  original  question.  He  acknomedges, 
too,  that  the  practice  has  been  to  admit 
previous  amendments,  and  only  cites  a 
few  late  instances  to  the  contrary.  On  the 
whole,  I  should  think  it  best  to  decide  it 
ab  inconvenienti,  to  wit :  Which  is  most 
inconvenient,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  one 
side  of  the  House  to  defeat  a  proposition 
by  hastily  moving  the  previous  question, 
and  thus  forcing  uie  main  question  to  be 
put  unamended ;  or  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  other  side  to  force  on,  incidentally, 
at  least^  a  discussion  which  would  be  bet- 
ter avoided  ?  Perhaps  the  last  is  the  least 
inconvenience ;  inasmuch  as  the.  Speaker, 
by  confining  the  discussion  rigorously  to 
the  amendment  only,  may  prevent  their 
going  into  the  main  question;  and  inas- 
much also  as  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  previous  question  is 
called  for,  are  &ir  and  proper  subjects  of 
public  discussion,  and  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
structed by  a  formality  introduced  for 
questions  of  a  peculiar  character. 

8BC.  XXXY.— AHENDMENTB. 

On  an  amendment  being  moved,  a  mem- 
ber who  has  spoken  to  the  main  question 
may  speak  i^ain  to  the  amendment 
Scoh.,  28. 

If  an  amendment  be  proposed  incon- 
sistent with  one  already  agreed  to,  it  is  a 
fit  ground  for  its  rejection  by  the  House, 
but  not  within  the  competence  of  the 
Speaker  to  suppress  as  if  it  were  against 
order.  For  were  he  permitted  to  draw 
questions  of  consistence  within  the  vortex 
of  order,  he  might  usurp  a  negative  on 
important  modifications,  and  suppress,  in- 
stead of  subserving,  the  legislative  will. 

Amendments  may  be  made  so  aa  totally 
to  alter  the  nature  of  the  proposition ;  and 
it  is  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  proposition, 
by  making  it  bear  a  sense  ditferent  from 
what  it  was  intended  b^  the  movers,  so 
that  they  vote  against  it  themselves.  2 
JEToit.,  79 ;  4,  82,  84.  A  new  bill  may  be 
ingrafted,  by  way  of  amendment,  on  the 
words  "  Be  it  enacted,"  &c.  1  Qrey,  190« 
192. 
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If  it  be  proposed  to  amend  by  leaTing 
out  certam  words,  it  may  be  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  this  amendment,  to  leave 
out  a  part  of  the  words  of  the  amendment, 
which  is  equivalent  to  leaving  them  in  the 
bill.    2  HaU,,  80,  9.    The  parliamentary 

auestion  is,  alwavs,  whether  the  w<Hrds 
[lall  stand  part  of  the  bilL 

When  it  is  proposed  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing a  paragraph,  or  part  of  one,  the  friends 
of  the  paragraph  may  make  it  as  perfect  as 
they  can  by  amendments  before  the  ques- 
tion is  put  for  inserting  it.  If  it  be  re- 
ceived, it  cannot  be  amended  afterward,  in 
the  same  stage,  because  the  House  has.  on 
a  vote,  agre^  to  it  in  that  form.  In  like 
manner,  if  it  is  proposed  to  amend  by 
striking  out  a  paragraph,  the  friends  of  the 
paragraph  are  first  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
they  can  by  amendments,  before  the  ques- 
tion is  put  for  striking  it  out.  If  on  the 
question  it  be  retained,  it  cannot  be 
amended  afterward,  because  a  vote  against 
striking  out  is  equivalent  to  a  vote  agree- 
ing to  it  in  that  form. 

When  it  is  moved  to  amend  by  striking 
out  certain  words  and  inserting  others,  the 
manner  of  stating  the  question  is  first  to 
^  read  the  whole  passage  to  be  amended  as 
'  it  stands  at  present,  then  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  struck  out,  next  those  to  be 
inserted,  and  lastly  the  whole  passage  as  it 
will  be  when  amended.  And  tne  question, 
if  desired,  is  then  to  be  divided,  and  put 
first  QU  striking  out.  If  carried,  it  is  next 
on  inserting  the  words  proposed^  If  that 
be  lost,  it  may  be  moved  to  insert  others. 
2  Hate,,  80,  7. 

A  motion  is  made  to  amend  by  striking 
out  certain  words  and  inserting  others  in 
their  place,  which  is  negatived.  Then  it 
is  moved  to  strike  out  the  same  words  and 
to  insert  others  of  a  tenor  entirely  difierent 
from  those  first  proposed.  It  is  n^atived. 
Then  it  is  moved  to  strike  out  the  same 
words  and  insert  nothing,  which  is  agreed  to. 
All  this  is  admissible,  because  to  strike  out 
and  insert  A  is  one  proposition.  To  strike 
out  and  insert  B  is  a  difierent  proposition. 
And  to  strike  out  and  insert  nothing  is  still 
difierentb  And  the  rejection  of  one  propo- 
sition does  not  preclude  the  ofierine  a  aif- 
ferent  one.  Nor  would  it  change  the  case 
were  the  first  motion  divided  by  putting  the 
q^uestion  first  on  striking  out,  and  that  nega- 
tived ;  for,  as  putting  the  whole  motion  to 
the  question  at  once  would  not  have  pre- 
cl  uded,  the  putting  the  half  of  it  cannot  ao  it. 

[The  practice  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  this  respect  is  now  fixed  by  the  31st 
rule,  as  follows :  If  the  question  in  debate 
contains  several  points,  any  Senator  may 
have  the  same  divided ;  but  on  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  insert,  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  move  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to 
strike  out  and  insert  one  proposition  shall 


not  prevent  a  motion  to  strike  out  and  in- 
sert a  difierent  proposition,  nor  prevent  a 
subsequent  motion  simply  to  strike  out; 
nor  shall  the  r^ection  of  a  motion  simply 
to  strike  out  prevent  a  subsequent  motion 
to  strike  out  and  insert] 

But  if  it  had  been  carried  affirmatively 
to  strike  out  the  words  and  to  insert  A^  it 
could  not  afterward  be  permitted  to  stnke 
out  A  and  insert  B.  The  mover  of  B 
should  have  notified,  while  the  insertion 
of  A  was  under  deoate,  that  he  would 
move  to  insert  B;  in  which  case  those 
who  preferred  it  would  join  in  rejecting  A. 

After  A  is  inserted,  however,  it  may  be 
moved  to  strike  out  a  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal paragraph,  comprehending  A,  provi- 
ded the  coherence  to  be  struck  out  oe  so 
substantial  as  to  make  this  effectively  a 
different  proposition ;  for  then  it  is  resolved 
into  the  common  case  of  striking  out  a 
paragraph  after  amending  it.  Nor  does 
anything  forbid  a  new  insertion,  instead  of 
A  and  its  coherence. 

In  Senate,  January  25, 1798  a  motion  to 
postpone  until  the  second  Tuesday  in  Feb- 
ruary some  amendments  proposed  to  the 
Constitution ;  the  words  "  until  the  second 
Tuesday  in  February,"  were  struck  out  by 
way  of  amendment.  Then  it  waa  moved 
to  add,  "  until  the  first  day  of  June."  Ob- 
jected that  it  was  not  m  order,  as  the 
(question  should  be  first  put  on  the  longest 
time ;  therefore,  after  a  shorter  time  deci- 
ded against,  a  longer  cannot  be  ^ut  to 
question.  It  was  answered  that  this  rule 
takes  place  only  in  filling  blanks  for  time. 
But  wnen  a  specific  time  stands  part  of  a 
motion,  that  may  be  struck  out  as  well  as 
any  other  part  of  the  motion ;  and  when 
struck  out,  a  motion  may  be  received  to 
insert  any  other.  In  fact,  it  is  not  until 
tiiey  are  struck  out,  and  a  blank  for  the 
time  thereby  produced,  that  the  rule  can 
begin  to  operate,  by  receiving  all  the  pro- 
positions for  different  times,  and  putting 
the  questions  successively  on  the  longest. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power  oi  the 
mover,  by  inserting  originallv  a  short  time, 
to  preclude  the  possibiBty  of  a  longer;  for 
till  the  short  time  is  struck  out,  ^ou  can- 
not insert  a  longer ;  and  if,  afi;er  it  is  struck 
out,  you  cannot  do  it,  then  it  cannot  be 
done  at  all.  Suppose  the  first  motion  had 
been  made  to  amend  by  striking  out  "the 
second  Tuesday  in  February,"  and  insert* 
ing  instead  thereof  "  the  first  of  June,''  it 
would  have  been  regular,  then,  to  divide 
the  question,  by  proposing  first  the  ques- 
tion to  strike  out  ana  then  that  to  inseil 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  effect  of  tiie  ^rea- 
ent  proceeding ;  only,  instead  of  one  mo- 
tion and  two  questions,  there  are  two  mo- 
tions and  two  questions  to  effect  it— the 
motions  being  divided  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion. 

When  the  matter  contained  in  two  bills 
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might  be  better  put  into  one,  the  manner  I 
is  to  reject  the  one,  and  incorporate  its  mat- 
ter into  another  bill  by  way  of  amendment. 
So  if  the  matter  of  one  bill  would  be  bet* 
ter  distributed  into  two,  any  part  may  be 
struck  out  b]p'  way  of  amendment,  and  put 
into  a  new  bill.  If  a  section  is  to  be  tramh 
posed,  a  question  must  be  put  on  striking 
it  out  where  it  stands  and  another  for  in- 
serting it  in  the  place  desired. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  one  House  with 
blanks.  These  may  be  filled  up  by  the 
other  by  way  of  amendments,  returned  to 
the  first  as  such,  and  passed.     3  HaU,^  83. 

The  number  prefixed  to  the  section  .of  a 
biU,  being  merely  a  marginal  indication, 
and  no  part  of  the  text  of  the  bill,  the 
Clerk  regulates  that — the  House  or  com- 
mittee is  only  to  amend  the  text. 

SEC.    XXXVL— DIVISION    OF    THB    QUES- 
TION. 

If  a  question  contains  more  parts  than 
one,  it  may  be  diyided  into  two  or  more 
questions.  Mem,  in  JSakew,,  29.  But  not 
as  the  right  of  an  indiyidual  member,  but 
with  the  consent  of  the  House.  For  who 
is  to  decide  whether  a  question  is  compli- 
cated or  not — ^where  it  is  complicated — 
into  how  many  propositions  it  may  be  di- 
yided? The  fact  is  that  tly  onl^  mode  of 
separating  a  complicated  question  is  by 
moyin^  amendments  to  it ;  and  these  must 
be  decided  by  the  House,  on  a  question, 
unless  the  House  orders  it  to  be  divided ; 
as,  on  the  question,  December  2,  1640, 
making  yoid  ^e  election  of  the  kniffhts 
for  Worcester,  on  a  motion  it  was  resolved 
to  make  two  questions  of  it,  to  wit,  one  on 
each  night  2  Hats.,  85,  86.  So,  where- 
ever  there  are  several  names  in  a  question, 
they  may  be  divided  and  put  one  by  <me. 

9  Qra/,  444.  So,  1729,  April  17,  on  an 
objection  that  a  question  was  complicated,  it 
was  separated  by  amendment  2  Hats,,  79. 

The  soundness  of  these  observations  will 
be  evident  from  the  embarrassments  pro- 
duced by  the  twelfth  rule  of  the  Senate, 
which  says,  "  if  the  question  in  debate 
contains  several  points,  any  member  may 
have  the  same  divided." 

1798,  May  30,  the  alien  bill  in  quasi- 
committee.  To  a  section  and  proviso  in 
the  original,  had  been  added  two  new  pro- 
visos by  way  of  amendment  On  a  motion 
to  strike  out  the  section  as  amended,  the 

auestion  was  desired  to  be  divided.  To  do 
ilk  it  must  be  put  first  on  striking  out 
either  the  former  i>roviso,  or  some  distinct 
member  of  the  section.  But  when  nothing 
remains  but  the  last  member  of  the  section 
and  the  provisos,  they  cannot  be  divided 
so  as  to  put  the  last  member  to  question  bv 
itself;  for  the  provisos  might  thus  be  left 
standing  alone  as  exceptions  to  a  rule  when 
the  rule  is  taken  away ;  or  the  new  provi- 
sos might  be  left  to  a  second  question, 


after  haying  been  decided  on  once  before 
at  the  same  reading,  which  is  contrary  to 
rule.  But  the  question  must  be  on  strik- 
ing out  the  last  member  of  the  section  as 
amended.  This  sweeps  away  the  excep- 
tions with  the  rule,  and  relieves  from  in- 
consistence. A  question  to  be  divisible 
must  comprehend  points  so  distinct  and 
entire  that  one  of  them  being  taken  away, 
the  other  may  stand  entire.  But  a  proviso 
or  exception,  without  an  enacting  clause, 
does  not  contain  an  entire  point  or  propo- 
sition. 

May  81. — ^The  same  bill  beinff  before  the 
Senate.  There  was  a  proviso  that  the  bill 
should  not  extend — 1.  To  any  foreign 
minister ;  nor,  2.  To  any  person  to  whom 
the  President  should  give  a  passport ;  nor, 
3.  To  any  alien  merchant  conforming 
himself  to  such  regulations  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe ;  and  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion into  its  simplest  elements  was  called 
for.  It  was  divided  into  four  parts,  the  4th 
taking  in  the  words  **  conformug  himself," 
&c.  It  was  objected  that  the  words  **  any 
alien  merchant,"  could  not  be  separated 
from  their  modifying  words, "  conforming," 
&c„  because  these  words,  if  left  by  them- 
selves, contain  no  substantive  idea,  will 
make  no  sense.  But  admitting  that  the 
divisions  of  a  paragraph  into  separate 
questions  must  be  so  made  as  that  each 
part  may  stand  by  itself  yet  the  House 
navin^,  on  the  question,  retained  the  two 
first  divisions,  the  words  **  any  alien  mer- 
chant "  may  be  struck  out,  and  their  modi- 
fying words  will  then  attach  themselves  to 
the  preceding  description  of  persons,  and 
become  a  m<^ification  of  that  description. 

When  a  question  is  divided,  after  the 
question  on  the  1st  member,  the  2d  is  open 
to  debate  and  amendment ;  because  it  ur  a 
known  rule  that  a  person  may  rise  and 
speak  at  any  time  before  the  question  has 
been  completely  decided,  by  putting  the 
negative  as  well  as  the  amrmatiye  side. 
But  the  question  is  not  completely  put 
when  the  vote  has  been  taken  on  the  first 
member  only.  One-half  of  the  question, 
both  affinhiative  and  negative,  remains  stili 
to  be  put  See  Execut.  Jour.,  June  25, 1795. 
The  same  decision  by  President  Adams. 

SEC.  XXXVII.— OOEXISTINQ  QUESTIONS. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  House  can 
be  in  possession  of  two  motions  or  proposi- 
tions at  the  same  time?  so  that,  one  of 
them  bein^  decided,  the  other  goes  to 
question  without  being  moved  anew?  The 
answer  must'  be  special.  When  a  question 
is  interrupted  by  a  vote  of  adjournment,  it 
is  thereby  removed  firom  before  the  House, 
and  does  not  stand  ipso  fado  before  them 
at  their  next  meeting,  but  must  come  for- 
ward in  the  usual  way.  So,  when  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  order  of  ihe  day.  Such 
other  privileged  questions  also  as  dispoee 
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of  the  main  qaeetion,  (e.  ^.,  the  prerious 
question^  poBtponement  or  commitment,) 
remove  it  fix>m  before  the  House.  But  it 
is  only  suspended  by  a  motion  to  amend, 
to  withdraw,  to  read  papers,  or  by  a  ques- 
tion of  order  or  privilege,  and  stands  a^ain 
before  the  House  when  these  are  decided. 
None  but  the  class  of  privileged  questions 
can  be  brought  forward  while  there  is  an- 
other question  before  the  House,  th*"  rule 
being  that  when  a  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded,  no  other  can  be  received  ex- 
cept it  be  a  privileged  one. 

SBC.  XXXVIII.— EQUIVALENT  QtTESTIONS. 

If^  on  a  question  for  r^ection,  a  bill  be 
retained,  it  passes,  of  course,  to  its  next 
reading.  Hakew.^  141 ;  Scob.,  42.  And  a 
question  for  a  second  reading  determined 
negatively,  is  a  rejection  without  Airther 
Question.  4  Orw,  149.  And  see  Elsynge't 
Memor.,  42,  in  what  cases  questions  are  to 
be  taken  for  rejection. 

Where  questions  are  perfectly  equiva- 
lent, so  that  the  negative  of  the  one 
amounts  to  the  affirmative  of  the  other, 
and  leaves  no  other  alternative,  the  de- 
cision of  the  one  concludes  necessarily  the 
other.  4  Gra/j  157.  Thus  the  negative  of 
striking  out  amounts  to  the  affirmative  of 
agreeing;  and  therefore  to  put  a  question  on 
agreeing  after  that  on  striking  ou^  would 
be  to  put  the  same  question  in  effect  twice 
over.  Not  so  in  questions  of  amendments 
between  the  two  Houses.  A  motion  to  re- 
cede being  negatived,  does  not  amount  to 
a  positive  vote  to  insist,  because  there  is  an- 
other alternative,  to  wit,  to  adhere.  A  bill 
origlnatiiig  in  one  House  is  passed  by  the 
other  with  an  ainendment  A  motion  in 
the  originating  House  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  is  negatived.  Does  there  re- 
sult from  this  vote  of  disagreement^  or  must 
the  Question  on  disagreement  be  expresslv 
voted?  The  question  respecting  amend- 
ments from  another  House  are — 1st,  to 
agree ;  2d,  disagree ;  3d,  recede ;  4th,  insist ; 
5th,  adhere, 

Ist.  To  af^ree.  )  Either  of  these  con- 
2d.  To  disagree.  J  eludes  the  otiber  neces- 
sarily, for  the  positive 
of  eitner  is  exactly  the 
equivalent  of  the  nega- 
tive of  the  other,  and 
no  other  alternative  re- 
mains. On  either  mo- 
tion amendments  to  the 
amendment  may  be  pro- 
posed: «.  ^.,  if  it  be 
movea  to  disagree,  those 
who  are  for  the  amend- 
ment have  a  right  to 
propose  amendmefits, 
ana  to  make  it  as  per- 
fect as  they  can,  before 
the  question  of  disagree- 
ing IS  put 


8d.    To  recede.  ]     Tou  mav  then  either 
4th.  To  insist      >  insist  or  adhere. 
5th.  To  adhere,  j     You  may  then  either 

recede  or  adhere. 

You  maj  then  either 
recede  or  insist 

Consequently  the  neg^ 
ative  of  these  is  do( 
equivalent  to  a  positive 
vote,  the  other  way.  It 
does  not  raise  so  neces- 
sary an  implication  as 
may  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary by  inference  to 
enter  another  vote ;  for 
two  alternatives  still  re- 
main, either  of  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the 
House. 

8Ea  XXXIX.— THE  QITESTIOir. 

The  question  is  to  be  put  first  on  the 
affirmative,  and  then  on  tne  n^^tive  side» 

After  the  Speaker  has  put  the  affirma^ 
tive  part  of  the  question,  any  member  who 
has  not  spoken  before  to  the  question  may 
rise  and  speak  before  the  negative  be  put; 
because  it  is  no  full  question  till  the  n^a- 
tive  part  be  put.    Scot.,  23 ;  2  HaU.,  ?£ 

But  in  small  matters,  and  which  are  of 
course,  such  a#  receiving  petitions,  reports^ 
withdrawing  motions,  reading  papers^  &c., 
the  Speaker  most  commonly  supposes  the 
consent  of  the  House  where  no  objection 
is  expressed,  and  does  not  give  them  the 
trouble  of  putting  the  question  formally. 
Scob.,  22;  2  HaU.,  87;  6  Grqf,  129;  9 
Orqf,  301. 

8EC.  XL.— BILLS,  THIBD  RBADINO. 

To  prevent  bilk  from  being  passed  by 
surprise,  the  House,  by  a  standing  order, 
directs  that  they  shall  not  be  put  on  their 
passage  before  a  fixed  hour,  naming  one 
at  which  the  House  is  commonly  fulL 
Hakew,,  153. 

e?he  usa^  of  the  Senate  is,  not  to  put 
on  their  passage  till  noon.] 

A  bill  reported  and  passed  to  the  third 
reading,  cannot  on  that  day  be  read  the 
third  time  and  passed ;  because  this  would 
be  to  pass  on  two  readings  in  the  same 
day. 

At  the  third  reading  the  Clerk  reads  the 
bill  and  delivers  it  to  the  Speaker,  who 
states  the  title,  that  it  is  the  tnird  time  of 
reading  the  bill,  and  that  the  question  will 
be  whether  it  shall  pass.  Formerly  the 
Speaker,  or  those  who  prepared  a  bill,  pre- 
pared also  a  breviate  or  summary  state- 
ment of  its  contents,  which  the  Speaker 
read  when  he  declared  the  state  of  the 
bill,  at  the  several  reading.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  read  the  bill  itself  especially 
on  its  passage.  Hakew.,  136,  137,  153; 
Oake,  22, 115.  Latterly,  instead  of  this,  he. 
at  the  third  reading,  states  the  whole  con- 
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tents  of  the  bill  verbatim,  only,  instead  of 
reading  the  formal  parts,  "  Be  it  enacted/' 
Ac.,  he  states  that  ''preamble  recites  so 
and  BO— the  1st  section  enacts  that,  &c. ; 
the  2d  section  enacts,"  Ac. 

[But  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
both  of  these  formalities  are  dispensed 
with ;  the  breyiate  presenting  but  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  bul,  and  being  capable 
of  being  made  to  present  a  false  one ;  and 
the  fall  statement  oeing  a  useless  waste  of 
time,  immediately  after  a  full  reading  by 
the  C/lerk,  and  especially  as  every  member 
has  a  printed  copy  in  his  hand.J 

A  bill  on  the  third  readine  is  not  to  be 
committed  for  the  matter  or  Dody  thereof, 
but  to  receive  some  particular  clause  or 
proviso,  it  hath  been  sometimes  suffered, 
out  as  a  thing  very  unusual.  Hakew.j  156. 
Thus,  27  El,,  1584,  a  bill  was  committed 
on  the  third  reading,  having  been  former- 
ly committed  on  3ie  second,  but  is  de- 
clared not  usuaL  lyEwes,  337,  col.  2; 
414,  coL  2. 

When  an  essential  provision  has  been 
omitted,  rather  than  erase  the  bill  and 
render  it  suspicious,  they  add  a  clause  on 
a  separate  paper,  engrossed  and  called  a 
rider,  which  is  read  and  put  to  th^  ques- 
tion three  times.  Elsj/nge's  Memo,^  59 ;  6 
Chreu,  835;  1  Blackst,  183.  For  examples 
of  riders,  see  3  Hats,,  121,  122,  124,  156. 
Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  oring  in  a  rider 
without  asking  leave.    10  Orey,  52. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
amendments  proposed  at  the  second  read- 
ing shall  be  twice  read,  and  those  proposed 
at  the  third  reading  thrice  read ;  as  also 
all  amendments  from  the  other  House. 
Town.,  col,  19,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28. 

It  is  with  great  and  almost  invincible 
reluctance  that  amendments  are  admitted 
at  this  reading,  which  occasion  erasures  or 
interlineations.  Sometimes  a  proviso  has 
been  cut  off  from  a  bill ;  sometimes  erased. 
9  Grey,  513. 

This  is  the  proper  stage  for  filling  up 
blanks ;  for  if  nlled  up  before,  and  now  al- 
tered by  erasure,  it  would  be  peculiarly  un- 
safe. 

At  this  reading  the  bill  is  debated  afresh, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  more  spoken  to  at 
this  time  than  on  any  of  the  former  read- 
infira.    Hakew.,  153. 

The  debate  on  the  question  whether  it 
should  be  read  a  third  time,  has  discovered 
to  its  friends  and  opponents  the  arguments 
on  which  each  side  relies,  and  which  of 
these  appear  to  have  influence  with  the 
House;  they  have  had  time  to  meet  them 
with  new  arguments,  and  to  put  their  old 
ones  into  new  shapes.  The  former  vote 
has  tried  the  strengtn  of  the  first  opinion, 
and  furnished  grounds  to  estimate  the  is- 
sue ;  and  the  question  now  offered  for  its 
passage  is  the  last  occasion  which  is  ever 
to  be  offered  for  carrying  or  rejecting  it 


When  the  debate  is  ended,  the  Speaker, 
holding  the  bill  in  his  hand,  puts  the  ques- 
tion for  its  passage,  by  saying,  ''Qentlemen, 
all  vou  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  bill 
shall  pass,  say  aye ;"  and  after  the  answer 
of  the  ayes,  ''AH  those  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  say  no.''    Hakew,,  154. 

After  the  bill  is  passed,  there  can  be  no 
further  alteration  of  it  in  any  point. 
Hakew,,  159. 

8Ba  XLI.—- DIVISION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

^  The  affirmative  and  negative  of  the  ques- 
tion having  been  both  put  and  answered, 
the  Speaker  declares  whether  the  veas  or 
nays  nave  it  bj  the  sound,  if  he  be  himself 
satisfied,  and  it  stands  as  the  judgment  of 
the  House.  But  if  he  be  not  himself  satis- 
fied which  voice  is  the  greater,  or  if  before 
any  other  member  comes  into  the  House, 
or  oefore  any  new  motion  made,  (for  it  is 
too  late  after  that,)  any  member  shall  rise 
and  declare  himself  dissatisfied  with  the 
Speaker's  decision,  then  the  Speaker  is  to 
divide  the  House.    Scoh,,  24 ;  2  Hais.,  140. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  is  divided, 
the  one  party  goes  forth,  and  the  other  re- 
mains in  the  House.  Tnis  has  made  it  im- 
portant which  go  forth  and  which  remain ; 
oecause  the  latter  gain  all  the  indolent,  the 
indifferent,  and  inattentive.  Their  general 
rule,  therefore,  is,  that  those  who  give  their 
vote  for  the  preservation  of  the  orders  of 
the  House  shall  stay  in ;  and  those  who  are 
for  introducing  any  new  matter  or  altera- 
tion, or  proceeding  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished course,  are  to  go  out.  But  this  rule 
is  subject  to  manv  exceptions  and  modifi- 
cations. 2  Hats,,  134 ;  1  Rush,^,  S,fol,  92; 
Scab,,  43, 52 ;  Co.,  12, 116 ;  IT  Ewes,  505,  col. 
1 ;  Mem,  in  Hakew.,  25,  29 ;  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  statement  of  who  go  lorth : 
Petition  that  it  be  received... )  a„_ 

Read f  ^^^ 

Lie  on  the  table | 

Rejected  after  refusal  to  lie  >  Noes, 
on  table ) 

Referred  to  a  committee,  for 

fhrther  proceeding. . . 

Bill,  that  it  be  brou'zht  in 

Read  first  or  second  time... 

Engrossed  or  read  third  time 

Proceeding  on  every  otlier 
stage 

Committed 

To  Committee  of  the  whole... 

To  a  select  committee Ayes. 

Report  of  bill  to  lie  on  table..    Noes. 
Be  now  read )  Ayes. 

Be  taken  into  consideration  > 

three  months  hence..  |  80,P. J.  25L 
Amendments  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time Noes. 

Clause  offered  on  report  of  bill ' 
to  be  read  second  time 

For  receiving  a  clause 

With  amendm^  be  engrossed . 


Ayes. 


Ayes. 


Noes. 


.Ayes. 


884. 
39ft. 
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Noes.      898. 


Ayes. 


260. 
259. 


Noes.      291. 


I  Ayes. 


That  a  bill  be  now  read  a 

third  time 

Beceivea  rider 

Pass 

Be  printed 

Committees.    That  A  take* 

the  chair. 

To  agree  to  the  whole  or 

any  part  of  report 

TluLt  the  House  do  now 
resolve  into  committee... 
Speaker.  That  he  now 
leave  the  chair,  after  or- 
der to  go  into  commit- 
tee.  

That  he  issue  warrant  for 

anew  writ 

Member.     That  none   be 

absent  without  leave 

Witness.    That  he  be  Air* 

ther  examined 

Previous  question Noes. 

Blanks.    That  they  be  fill- 
ed with  the  largest  sum.  i  a -g. 
Amendments.    That  words  f  "^^^ 

stand  TOurt  of. 

Lords.    That  their  amend- 
ment be  read  a  second  )■  Noes. 

time 

Messenger  be  received... 
Orders  of  day  to  be  now  V  Ayes. 
read,  if  before  2  o'clock...  ] 

If  after  2  o'clock Noes. 

Adjournment.       Till   the] 
next  sitting  day,  if  before  y  Ayes. 

4  o'clock j 

If  after  4  o'clock Noes. 

Over  a  sitting  day,  (un- 
less a  previous  resolution. 
Over  the  80th  of  Janu- 
ary  

For  sitting  on  Sunday,  or 
an^  other  day  not  being  \  Ayes. 

a  sitting  day 

The  one  party  being  gone  forth,  the 
Si>eaker  names  two  tellers  from  the  affirm- 
ative and  two  ftom  the  negative  side,  who 
first  count  those  sittiuff  in  the  House  and 
report  the  number  to  tne  Speaker.  Then 
they  place  themselves  within  the  door,  two 
on  each  side,  and  count  those  who  went 
forth  as  they  come  in,  and  report  the  num- 
ber to  the  Speaker.    Mem.  in  Hakew,,  26. 

A  mistake  in  the  report  of  the  tellers 
may  be  rectified  after  the  report  made.  2 
JHdts,y  145,  nete. 

[But  in  both  Houses  of  Conrress  all 
these  intricacies  are  avoided.  The  ayes 
first  rise,  and  are  counted  standing  in  their 
places  by  the  President  or  Speaker,  llien 
they  sit,  and  the  noes  rise  and  are  counted 
in  like  manner.] 

[In  Senate,  if  they  be  equally  divided, 
the  Vice-President  announces  his  opinion, 
which  decides.] 

[The  Constitution,  however,  has  directed 
that  ''  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 


Ayes. 

Noes. 


of  either  House  on  any  question,  shall  at 
the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  the  journal."  And  again:  that 
in  all  cases  of  reconsidering  a  bill  disap- 
proved by  the  President,  ana  returned  with 
his  objections,  "  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  shall  DC  entered  on  the  journals  of 
each  House  respectively."] 

[By  the  16th  and  17tli  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, when  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  called 
for  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present, 
each  member  called  upon  shall,  unless  for 
special  reasons  he  be  excused  by  the  Sen- 
ate, declare  openly,  and  without  debate, 
his  assent  or  aissent  to  the  question.  In 
taking  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  upon  the 
call  of  the  House,  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  taken  alphabeticallv.] 

[  When  tbe  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken 
upon  anv  question  in  pursuance  of  the 
above  rule,  no  member  shall  be  permitted, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  vote 
after  the  decision  is  announced  from  the 
Chair.] 

[  When  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  vote  by 
yeas  and  nays,  the  President  or  Speaker 
states  that  "  the  question  is  whether,  e,  g>, 
the  bin  shall  pass — ^that  it  is  proposed  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  entered  on  the 
joumfld.  Those,  therefore,  who  desire  it, 
will  rise."  If  he  finds  and  declares  that 
one-fifth  have  risen,  he  then  states  that 
**  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  bill 
sh^I  pass  are  to  answer  in  the  affirmative ; 
those  of  the  contrary  opinion  in  the  nega- 
tive" The  Clerk  then  calls  over  the  names 
alphabetically^  note  the  yea  or  nay  of  each, 
and  Kives  the  list  to  the  President  or  Speak- 
er, ymo  declares  the  result.  In  the  Senate, 
if  there  be  an  equal  (tivision,  the  Secretaiy 
calls  on  the  Vice-President  and  notes  his 
affirmative  or  negative,  which  becomes  the 
decision  of  the  House.] 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  every  mem- 
ber must  give  his  vote  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  Scoh.f  24,  as  it  is  not  permitted  to 
any  one  to  withdraw  who  is  in  the  House 
when  the  Question  is  put,  nor  is  any  one  to 
be  told  in  tne  division  who  was  not  in  when 
the  question  was  put    2  ffaU,,  140. 

This  last  position  is  always  true  when 
the  vote  is  by  veas  and  nays ;  where  the 
negative  as  well  as  affirmative  of  the  ques- 
tion is  stated  by  the  President  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  vote  of  both  sides  bc^^ins  and 
proceeds  Dart  i^o^xit.  It  is  true  also  when 
the  question  is  put  in  the  usual  way,  if  the 
negative  has  also  been  put ;  but  if  it  has 
not,  the  member  entering,  or  any  other 
member,  may  speak,  and  even  propose 
amendments,  by  which  the  debate  may  be 
opened  again,  and  the  question  be  greatly 
deferred.  And  as  some  who  have  an- 
swered ay  may  have  been  changed  by  the 
new  arguments,  the  affirmative  miut  be 
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pat  over  again.  If,  then,  the  member  en- 
tering may,  by  speaking  a  few  words, 
occasion  a  repetition  of  a  Question,  it 
would  be  useless  to  deny  it  on  his  simple 
call  for  it 

While  the  House  is  telling,  no  member 
may  speak  or  move  out  of  his  place ;  for  if 
any  mistake  be  suspected,  it  must  be 
told  again.  Mem,  in  Makew,,  26 ;  2  BdU., 
143. 

If  any  difficulty  arises  in  point  of  order 
during  the  division,  the  speaker  is  to  de- 
cide peremptorily^  subject  to  the  future 
censure  of  the  Bouse  if  irregular.  He 
sometimes  permits  old  experienced  mem- 
bers to  assist  him  with  their  advice,  which 
they  do  sitting  in  their  seats,  covered,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  debate ;  but  this 
can  onl^  be  with  the  Speaker's  leave,  else 
the  division  might  last  several  hours.  2 
Mats.,  143. 

The  voice  of  the  miyoritv  decides ;  for 
the  lex  majoris  partia  is  tne  law  of  aU 
councils,  elections,  &c.,  where  not  other- 
wise expressly  provided.  Makew,.  93.  But 
if  the  House  be  equally  divided,  semper 
presumaiurpTonegante;  that  is,  the  former 
law  is  not  to  be  changed  but  by  a  majority. 
Towns,,  col,  134. 

[But  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice-President  decides  when  the 
House  is  divided.      Oonst,  U,  8, 1,  3.1 

When  from  counting  the  House  on  a 
division  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a 
quorum,  the  matter  continues  exacUv  in 
tne  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  oivi- 
sion,  and  must  be  resumed  at  that  point  on 
any  future  day.    2  Hats.,  126. 

1606,  May  1,  on  a  question  whether  a 
member  having  said  yea  may  afterwards 
sit  and  change  his  opinion,  a  precedent 
was  remembered  by  the  Speaker,  of  Mr. 
Morris,  attorney  of  the  wards,  in  39  Eliz., 
who  in  like  case  changed  his  opinion. 
Mem,  in  ffakew,,  27. 

8E0.  XLn. — ^TTFLEB. 

After  the  bill  has  passed,  and  not  before, 
the  title  may  be  amended,  and  is  to  be 
fixed  by  a  question ;  and  the  bill  is  then 
sent  to  the  other  House. 

BEC.  XLni. — BEOOKBIDEBATION. 

[When  a  question  has  been  once  made 
ana  carried  in  the  affirmative  or  negative, 
it  shall  be  in  order  for  any  member  of  the 
nugority  to  move  for  the  reconsideration 
thereof;  but  no  motion  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  any  vote  shall  be  in  order  after  a 
bill,  resolution,  message,  report,  amend- 
ment, or  motion  upon  wnich  the  vote  was 
taken  shall  have  gone  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  Senate  announcing  their  decision ; 
nor  shall  any  motion  for  reconsideration 
be  in  order  unless  made  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  vote  was  taken,  or  within 
the  two  next  davs  of  actual  session  of  the 
Senate  thereafter.    Eul^  20.] 


[1798,  Jan.  A  bill  on  its  second  read- 
ing bein^  amended,  and  on  the  question 
whether  it  shall  be  read  a  thinl  time 
negatived,  was  restored  by  a  decision  to  re- 
consider that  question.  Here  the  votes 
of  negative  and  reconsideration,  like  posi- 
tive and  negative  quantities  in  equation, 
destroy  one  another,  and  are  as  if  they 
were  expunged  from  the  journals.  Con- 
sequently the  bill  is  open  for  amendment, 
just  so  mr  as  it  was  the  moment  preced- 
ing the  question  for  the  third  reading; 
that  is  to  say,  all  parts  of  the  bill  are  open 
for  amendment  except  those  on  which 
votes  have  been  already  taken  in  its 
present  stage.  So,  also,  it  may  be  recom- 
mitted.] 

[*The  rule  permitting  a  reconsideration 
of  a  question  affixing  to  it  no  limitation  of 
time  or  circumstance,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  there  is  no  limitation  ?  If,  after 
the  vote,  the  paper  on  which  it  is  passed 
has  been  i>arted  with,  there  can  be  no  re- 
consideration ;  as  if  a  vote  has  been  for  the 
passage  of  a  bill,  and  the  bill  has  been 
sent  to  the  other  House.  But  where  the 
paper  remains,  as  on  a  bill  rejected ;  when, 
or  under  what  circumstances,  does  it  cease 
to  be  susceptible  of  reconsideration  ?  This 
remains  to  De  settled ;  unless  a  sense  that 
the  right  of  reconsideration  is  a  right  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  repeated 
agitations  of  the  same  question,  so  that  it 
shall  never  know  when  a  question  is  done 
with,  should  induce  them  to  reform  this 
anomalous  proceeding.] 

In  Parliament  a  question  once  carried 
cannot  be  questioned  again  at  the  same 
session,  but  must  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  House.  Ibvms.j  col,  67;  Mem,  in 
Hakew,,  33.  And  a  bill  once  rejected, 
another  of  the  same  substance  cannot  be 
brought  in  again  the  same  session.  Hakcto,, 
158 ;  6  Orey,  392.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
tend to  prevent  putting  the  same  question 
in  different  stases  of  a  oill ;  because  every 
stage  of  a  bill  submits  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  it  to  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  as  open  for  amendment,  either  by 
insertion  or  omission,  though  the  same 
amendment  has  been  accepted  or  rejected 
in  a  former  stage.  So  in  reports  of  com- 
mittees, e.  ^.,  report  of  an  address,  the 
same  question  is  before  the  House,  and 
open  for  free  discussion.  Ibyms.,  col,  26 ; 
2  Hats,,  98,  100,  101.  So  orders  of  the 
House,  or  instructionB  to  committees,  may  ' 
be  dischaived.  So  a  bill,  begun  in  one 
House,  and  sent  to  the  other,  and  there 
rdected,  may  be  renewed  again  in  that 
other,  passed  and  sent  back,  lb.,  92:  3 
Hats,,  161.  Or  if,  instead  of  bemg  re- 
jected, they  read  it  once  and  lay  it  aside 
or  amend  it^  and  put  it  off  a  month,  they 
may  order  m  another  to  the  same  effect^ 

•Xhe rate  now  flsBi  mUmMaifiom, 
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with  the  same  or  a  different  titlei    Elakem^ 

Diven  eniedientB  are  used  to  correct 
the  effects  or  thk  rule ;  as,  by  pasBinz  an 
explanatory  act,  if  anjrthing  haa  Been 
omitted  or  ill  expressed,  3  Hats.,  278,  or  an 
act  to  enforce,  and  make  more  effectoal  an 
act^  Ac,  or  to  rectify  mistakes  in  an  act, 
AiUj  or  a  committee  on  one  bill  may  be  in- 
structed to  receive  a  clause  to  rectify  the 
mistakes  of  another.  Thus,  June  24, 1685, 
a  clause  was  inserted  in  a  bill  for  rectify- 
ing a  mistake  committed  by  a  clerk  in  en- 
flToasing  a  bill  of  supply.  2  JEfaU.,  194,  6. 
Or  the  session  may  be  closed  for  one,  two, 
three  or  more  days,  and  a  new  one  com- 
menced. But  then  all  matters  depending 
must  be  finished,  or  they  Mi,  and  are  to 
be^  de  novo.  2  ffaU.,  94^  98.  Or  a 
part  of  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  by 
another  bill,  or  taken  up  in  a  different 
war.    6  Orqf,  304,  316. 

And  in  cases  of  the  last  magnitude,  this 
rule  has  not  been  so  strictly  and  verbally 
observed  as  to  stop  indispensable  proceed- 
inoB  altogether.  2  Hats.,  92,  98.  Thus 
whoa  the  address  on  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  in  1782  had  been  lost  by  a  m^ority 
of  one,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  questicm,  and  smallness  of  the  maiority, 
the  same  question  in  substance^  though 
with  some  words  not  in  the  nrst,  and 
which  might  change  the  opinion  of  some 
members,  was  brought  on  again  and  car- 
ried, as  the  motives  for  it  were  thou^t  to 
outweigh  the  objection  of  form.  2  HaU., 
99,100. 

A  second  bill  may  be  passed  to  continue 
an  act  of  the  same  session,  or  to  enlarge 
the  time  limited  for  its  execution.  2 
ffats.,  95,  98.  This  is  not  in  contradiction 
to  the  first  act 


SEC.  XLiy. — ^BILLS  SENT  TO  THE  OTHER 

HOUSE. 

!A]1  bills  passed  in  the  Senate  shall, 
ore  they  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, be  examined  by  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  three  members,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  bills, 
amendments,  resolutions,  or  motions,  be- 
fore they  go  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  make  report  that  they  are 
correctly  en?roiv«ed ;  which  report  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal.    Rule  34.] 

A  bill  from  the  other  House  is  some- 
times ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  2  Hats,, 
97. 

When  bills,  paw^  in  one  House  and 
sent  to  the  otner,  are  grounded  on  special 
facts  requirine:  proof,  it  is  usual,  either  by 
message  or  at  a  conference,  to  ask  the 
grounds  and  evi  lonee ;  and  this  evidence, 
whether  arising  out  of  papers,  or  firom  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  is  immediately 
communicated.    8  Hats,,  48. 


SBC.   XLT. — ^AlCB3rDMEirEB  BETWEEV  THB 

HOUSBB. 

When  either  House,  e.  g^  the  Houae  ci 
Commons,  send  a  bill  to  the  other,  the 
other  may  pass  it  with  amendments.  The 
regular  progression  in  this  case  is,  that  the 
Commons  disagree  to  the  amendment ;  the 
Lords  insist  on  it;  the  Commons  insist 
on  their  diaagreement ;  die  Lords  adfaae 
to  their  amendment ;  the  Commons  adhere 
to  their  disagreement.  The  term  of  iaaiat- 
ing  may  be  repesAed  as  often  aa  th^ 
choose  to  keep  the  question  open.  But 
the  first  adherence  by  either  renders  it 
necessary  for  the  other  to  recede  or  adhere 
also;  when  the  matter  is  usually  suffered 
to  falL  10  Graf,  148.  Latterly,  however, 
there  are  instances  of  their  having  gone  to 
a  second  adherence.  There  must  be  an 
absolute  conclusion  of  the  subject  some- 
where, or  otherwise  transactions  between 
the  Houses  would  become  endless.  3 
Hats.,  268,  270.  The  term  of  insisting,  we 
are  told  by  Sir  John  Trevor^  was  then  (1679) 
newly  introduced  into  parliamentary  usage, 
by  the  Lords.  7  (rr«y,  94.  It  was  certainly  a 
happy  innovation,  as  it  multiplies  the  op* 
portunities  of  trying  modifications  which 
mav  bring  the  Houses  to  a  concuneace. 
Either  House,  however,  is  free  to  pass  over 
the  term  of  insisting,  and  to  adhere  in  the 
first  instance  ;  10  (^riy,  146 ;  but  it  is  not 
respectful  to  the  other.  In  the  ordinary 
parliamentary  course,  there  are  two  free 
conferences,  at  leasts  before  an  adherence. 
10  Graf,  147. 

Either  House  may  recede  from  its 
amendment  and  agree  to  ^e  bill ;  or  re- 
cede from  their  di8i^;reement  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  same  absolutely,  or 
with  an  amendment ;  for  here  the  disagree- 
ment and  receding  destroy  one  another, 
and  the  subject  stands  as  before  the  agree- 
ment   Elstmge,  28,  27 ;  9  Grejf,  476. 

But  the  House  cannot  recede  from  or  in- 
sist on  its  own  amendment,  with  an  amoid- 
ment ;  for  the  same  reason  that  it  cannot 
send  to  the  other  House  an  amendment  to 
its  own  act  after  it  has  passed  the  act  They 
may  modify  an  amenoment  from  the  other 
House  by  ingrafting  an  amendment  on  it, 
because  they  have  never  assented  to  it; 
but  they  cannot  amend  their  own  amend- 
ment, because  they  have,  on  the  question, 
passed  it  in  that  form.  9  Grey,  863 ;  10 
Orey,  240.  In  the  Senate,  Masch  29, 1798. 
Nor  where  one  Houae  has  adhered  to  their 
amendment^  and  the  other  agrees  with  an 
amendment,  can  the  first  House  denait 
from  the  form  which  they  have  fizeo  by 
an  adherence. 

In  the  case  of  a  money  bih,  the  Lordi' 
proposed  amendments,  become,  by  declay, 
confessedly  necessary.  The  Commons^ 
however,  reftised  them,  as  infrineing  on 
their  privilege  as  to  money  bills :  but  they 
offered  thenuelves  to  add  to  the  bill  a  |iro* 
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▼iso  to  the  same  effect,  which  had  no  co- 
herence with  the  Lords'  amendments ;  and 
urged  that  it  was  an  expedient  warranted 
by  precedent^  and  not  unparliamentary  in 
a  case  become  impracticable^nd  irremedi- 
able in  any  other  way.  8  JUati.,  256,  266, 
270,  27L  But  the  liords  refusea,  and  the 
bill  was  lost  1  Chand.,  288.  A  like  case. 
1  Chand.f  81L  8o  the  Commons  reeolvea 
that  it  is  unparliamentary  to  strikeout,  at  a 
conferenoe,  anything  in  a  bill  which  hath 
been  agreed  and  passed  by  both  Houses. 
6  Ghreif,  274;  1  CKand.,  812. 

A  motion  to  amend  an  amendment  firom 
the  other  House  takes  precedence  of  a 
motion  to  agree  or  disagree. 

A  bill  originating  in  one  House  is  passed 
by  the  other  with  an  amendment 

The  originating  House  agrees  to  their 
amendment  with  an  amendment.  The 
other  may  agree  to  their  amendment  with 
an  amenoment,  that  being  only  in  the  2d 
and  not  the  8d  d^ee;  for,  as  to  the 
amending  House,  the  first  amendment  with 
which  they  pass^  the  bill  is  a  part  of  its 
text;  it  is  the  only  text  they  have  agreed 
to.  The  amendment  to  that  text  by  the 
originating  House,  therefore,  is  only  in  the 
1st  degree,  and  the  amenoment  to  that 
again  by  the  amending  House  is  only  in 
the  2d,  to  wit,  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment and  so  admissible.  Just  so,  when, 
on  a  bill  from  the  originating  House,  the 
other,  at  its  second  reading,  makes  an 
amendment;  on  the  third  reading  this 
amendment  is  become  the  text  of  the  bill, 
and  if  an  amendment  to  it  be  moved,  an 
amendment  to  that  amendment  may  also 
be  moved,  as  being  only  in  the  2d  degree. 

8BC.  XLVI. — COKFEREKGES. 

It  u  on  the  occasion  of  amendments  be- 
tween the  Houses  that  conferences  are 
usually  asked ;  but  they  ma^  be  asked  in 
all  cases  of  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  Houses  on  matters  depending  be- 
tween them.  The  request  of  a  conference, 
however,  must  always  be  by  the  House 
which  is  possessed  of  the  papers.  8  Hats., 
81 ;  1  Gretf,  425. 

Conferences  may  be  either  simple  or 
free.  At  a  conference  simply,  written  rea- 
sons are  prepared  by  the  House  asking  it, 
and  they  are  read  and  delivered,  without 
debate,  to  the  managers  of  the  other  House 
at  the  conference ;  but  are  not  then  to  be 
answered.  4  (Trey,  144.  The  qlher  House 
then,  if  satisfied,  vote  the  reasons  satisfiic- 
tory.  or  say  nothing;  if  not  satisfied,  they 
resolve  them  not  satisfactory  and  ask  a 
conference)  on  the  subject  of  the  last  con- 
ference, where  they  read  and  deliver,  in 
like  manner,  written  answers  to  those 
reasons.  8  OrWy  188.  They  are  meant 
chiefly  to  record  the  justification  of  each 
House  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  pos- 
terity, and  in  proof  that  the  miscarriage  of 


a  necessary  measure  is  not  imputable  to 
them.  3  Orey.  255.  At  free  conferences, 
the  managers  discuss,  viva  voce  and  freely, 
and  interchange  propositions  for  such 
modifications  as  may  be  made  in  a  parlia- 
mentary way,  and  may  bring  the  sense  of 
the  two  Houses  together.  And eachparty 
reports  in  writing  to  their  respective  Houses 
the  substance  ofwhat  is  said  on  both  sides, 
and  it  is  entered  on  their  journals.  9  Cfrey, 
220 ;  8  Bats,,  280.  This  report  cannot  be 
amended  or  altered,  as  that  of  a  committee 
mav  be.    Journal  Senate,  May  24, 1796. 

A  conference  may  be  asked,  before  the 
House  asking  it  has  come  to  a  resolution 
of  disajz;reement,  insistins  or  adhering.  8 
Hats.,  269, 841.  In  which  case  the  papers 
are  not  left  with  tlfe  other  conferees,  out 
are  brought  back  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  vote  to  be  given.  And  this  is  the  most 
reasonable  and  respectfiil  proceeding;  for, 
as  was  urged  by  the  Lords  on  a  particular 
occasion,"'' it  is  held  vain,  and  below  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  reason  or  argue 
against  fixed  resolutions,  and  upon  terms 
of  impossibility  to  persuade.''  8  Hats», 
226.  So  the  Commons  say, ''  an  adherence 
is  never  delivered  at  a  free  conference, 
which  implies  debate."  10(?rey,187.  And 
on  another  occasion  the  Lords  made  it  an 
objection  that  the  Commons  had  asked  a 
free  conference  after  they  had  made  reso- 
lutions of  adhering.  It  was  then  affirmed, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  that 
nothing  was  more  parliamentary  than  to 
proceed  with  free  conferences  after  adher- 
ing, 3  Hais,,  269,  and  we  do  in  fact  see  in- 
stances of  conference,  or  of  free  confer- 
ence, asked  afler  the  resolution  of  disa- 
greeing, 8  Hals,,  251,  258,  260,  286,  291, 
816,  849 ;  of  insisting,  ib,,  280,  296,  299, 
819,  822,  855 ;  of  adhering,  269,  270,  288, 
800 ;  and  even  of  a  second  or  final  adher- 
ence. 3  Hats,,  270.  And  in  all  cases  of 
conference  asked  after  a  vote  of  disagree- 
ment^ &c.,  the  conferees  of  the  House  ask- 
ing it  are  to  leave  the  papers  with  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other ;  and  in  one  case  where 
they  refused  to  receive  them,  they  were 
left  on  the  table  in  the  conference  cham- 
ber.   t6.,  271,  817,  828,  354 ;  10  Grey,  146. 

After  a  free  conference,  tiie  usase  is  to 
proceed  with  free  conferences,  and  not  to 
return  again  to  a  conference.  8  Hats,,  270 ; 
9  Grey,  229. 

After  a  conference  denied,  a  free  con- 
ference may  be  asked.    1  Greu,  46. 

When  a  conference  is  askeo,  the  subject 
of  it  must  be  expressed,  or  the  conferenoe 
not  agreed  to.  Ord,  H  Com,,  89;  Cfrcy, 
425 ;  7  Chrey,  31.  They  are  sometimes  asked 
to  inquire  concerning  an  offense  or  de&ult 
of  a  member  of  the  other  House.  6  Chey, 
181 ;  1  Ckand.,  804.  Or  the  failure  of  the 
other  House  to  present  to  the  King  a  bill 
passed  by  both  Hcuses,  8  Grey,  802.  Or  on 
information  received,  and  relating  to  the 
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safety  of  the  nation.  10  Gr^,  171.  Or 
when  the  methods  of  Parliament  are 
thought  by  the  one  House  to  have  been 
departed  n-om  by  the  other,  a  conference 
is  asked  to  come  to  a  right  understanding 
thereon.  10  GreVy  148.  So  when  an  un- 
parliamentary message  has  been  sent,  in- 
stead of  answering  it,  they  ask  a  confer- 
ence. 3  Gt^,  155.  Formerly  an  address 
or  articles  of  impeachment,  or  a  bill  with 
amendments,  or  a  vote  of  the  House,  or 
concurrence  in  a  vote,  or  a  message  from 
the  King,  were  sometimes  communicated 
bv  way  of  conference.  6  Qrey,  128,  800, 
SST  ;  7  Orey,  80;  8  Grey,  210,  255;  1  2br- 
hudes  Deb.,  278  ;  10  Qrey,  293 ;  1  Chandler, 
49,  287.  But  this  is  not  the  modem  prac- 
tice.   8  Grey,  255. 

A  conference  has  been  asked  after  the 
first  reading  of  a  bill.  1  Grey,  194.  This 
is  a  singular  instance. 

SEC.    XLVn. — MESSAGES. 

Messages  between  the  Houses  are  to  be 
sent  only  while  both  Houses  are  sitting. 
3  HaU.,  15.  They  are  received  during  a 
debate  vnithout  adjourning  the  debate.  8 
Hats,,  22. 

[In  Senate  the  messengers  are  introduced 
in  any  state  of  business,  except,  1.  While 
a  question  is  being  put.  2.  While  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  being  called.  8.  While  the 
ballots  are  being  counted.  .  Rule  51.  The 
first  case  is  short ;  the  second  and  third  are 
cases  where  any  interruption  might  oc- 
casion errors  difficult  to  be  corrected.  So 
arranged  June  15, 1798.] 

In  tne  House  of  Representatives,  as  in 
Parliament,  if  the  House  be  in  committee 
when  a  messenger  attends,  the  Speaker 
takes  the  chair  to  receive  the  message^  and 
then  quits  it  to  return  into  committee, 
without  any  question  or  interruption.  4 
Greu,  226. 

Messengers  are  not  saluted  by  the  mem- 
bers, but  by  the  Speaker  for  the  House.  2 
Greu,  253,  274. 

If  messengers  commit  an  error  in  deliv- 
ering their  message,  they  may  be  admitted 
or  called  in  to  correct  their  message.  4 
Grey,  41.  Accordingly,  March  13,  1800, 
the  Senate  having  made  two  amendments 
to  a  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
their  Secretary,  by  mistake,  delivered  one 
only ;  which  oeing  inadmissible  by  itself, 
that  House  disagreed,  and  notified  the 
Senate  of  Iheir  (Ssagreement  This  pro- 
duced a  discovery  of  the  mistake.  The  Sec- 
retary was  sent  to  the  other  House  to  correct 
his  mistake,  the  correction  was  received, 
and  the  two  amendments  acted  on  de  novo. 

As  soon  as  the  messenger,  who  has 
brought  bills  from  the  other  House,  has 
retir^,  the  Speaker  holds  the  bills  in  his 
hand,  and  acquaints  the  House  "  that  the 
other  House  have  by  their  messenger  sent 
certain  bills,"  and  then  reads  their  titles, 


and  deliven  them  to  the  Clerk,  to  beaafelv 
kept  till  they  shall  be  called  for  to  be  real 
Hdkew,,  178. 

It  is  not  the  usage  for  one  House  to  in- 
form the  other  by  what  numbers  a  bill  is 
passed.  10  Grey,  150.  Yet  they  have 
sometimes  recommended  a  bill,  as  of  mtX 
importance,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  to  which  it  is  sent  3  Hats.,  25. 
Nor  when  they  have  rejected  a  bill  from 
the  other  House,  do  they  give  notice  of  it; 
but  it  passes  sub  silentio,  to  prevent  unbe- 
coming altercations.    1  Bliiatst,  188. 

[But  in  Congress  ther^ection  is  notified 
by  messaee  to  the  House  in  which  the  bill 
originatea.J 

A  question  is  never  asked  by  the  one 
House  of  the  other  by  way  of  message,  but 
only  at  a  conference ;  for  this  is  an  inter- 
rogatory, not  a  message.    3  Gh^ey,  151, 181. 

When  a  bill  is  sent  by  one  House  to  the 
other,  and  is  neglected,  they  may  aend  a 
message  to  remind  them  of  it.  3  Halt., 
25 ;  5  Grey,  154.  But  if  it  be  mere  inat- 
tention, it  is  better  to  have  it  done  inlerm- 
ally  by  communications  between  the 
Speakers  or  members  of  the  two  Houses. 

Where  the  subject  of  a  message  is  of  a 
nature  that  it  can  propedy  be  communi- 
cated to  both  Houses  of  Parliamentw  it  19 
expected  that  this  communication  should 
be  made  to  both  on  the  same  day*  But 
where  a  message  was  accompanied  with  an 
original  declaration,  signed  by  the  puty 
to  which  the  message  referred,  its  oeing 
sent  to  one  House  was  not  noticed  by  the 
other,  because  the  declaration,  being  origi- 
nal, could  not  possibly  be  sent  to  both 
Houses  at  the  same  time.  2  MaU,,  260, 
261,  262. 

The  King  having  sent  orisinal  letten 
to  the  Commons,  afterward  desires  they 
may  be  returned,  that  he  may  communi- 
cate them  to  the  Lords.     1  Chandler,  303. 

8BC.  XLVm. — ^ASSENT. 

The  House  which  has  received  a  bill  and 
passed  it  may  present  it  for  the  King's  as- 
sent, and  ought  to  do  it,  though  they  have 
not  by  message  notified  to  the  other  their 
passage  of  it.  Yet  the  notifying  by  mes- 
sage is  a  form  which  ought  to  be  observed 
between  the  two  Houses  from  motives  of 
respect  and  good  understanding.  2  Hals., 
242.  Were  the  bill  to  be  withheld  firom 
being  presented  to  the  King,  it  would  be 
an  infringement  of  the  rmea  of  Parlia- 
ment,   lb, 

[When  a  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  House  last  acting  on  it  noti- 
fies its  passaffe  to  the  other,  and  delivers 
the  bill  to  tne  Joint  Committee  of  En- 
rolment, who  see  that  it  is  trul^  enrolled 
in  parchment].  When  the  bill  ia  en- 
rolled, it  is  not  to  be  written  in  l>ara- 
graphs,  but  solidly,  and  aU  of  a  piece, 
mat  the  blanks  between  the  pamgiapbs 
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may  not  give  room  for  forgery,  9  Grey^ 
143.  [It  is  then  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
have  it  signed  by  the  Speaker.  The  Clerk 
then  brings  it  by  way  of  message  to  the 
Senate  to  be  signed  by  their  Presioient.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  returns  it  to  the 
Committee  of  Enrolment,  who  present  it  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  he 
approve,  he  signs,  and  deposits  it  among 
the  rolls  in  the  office  of  tne  Secretary  of 
State,  and  notifies  by  message  the  House 
in  which  it  originated  that  he  has  ap- 

S roved  and  signed  it;  of  which  that 
[ouse  informs  uie  other  bv  message.  If 
the  President  disapproves,  he  is  to  return 
it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated;  who  are 
to  enter  the  objections  at  lar^e  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If, 
after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of 
that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  sent^  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's objections,  to  the  other  House,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered; 
and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
House,  it  snail  become  a  law.  If  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  davs  (Sundays  excepted)  after 
it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  after 
he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress,  by 
their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return;  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law.  Consi,^  1,7.] 
[Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to 
which  the  concurrence  of  tne  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  neces- 
sary, (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment), shaJi  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and,  before  the  same 
shidl  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him ; 
or,  bein^  disapproved  by  nim,  shall  be  re^ 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case 
of  a  bill.     Const.,  I,  7.] 

BBC.  XLIX. — JOURNALS. 

[Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  aa  may,  in 
thebr  juagment,  require  secrecy.  Consi,^ 
I,6J[ 

[Hie  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  when 
not  acting  as  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  care  being  taken  to  de- 
tail a  true  account  of  the  proceedings. 
Every  vote  of  the  Senate  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journals,  and  a  brief  statement  of 
tiie  contents  of  each  petition,  memorial, 
or  paper  presented  to  the  Senate,  be  also 
inserted  on  theiournaL    Rule  5.] 

[The  titles  of  oills,  and  such  parts  there- 
of only,  as  shall  be  affected  by  proirased 
amendments,  shall  be  inserted  on  the  jour- 
luds.    BmU  5.] 


If  a  question  is  interrupted  by  a  vote 
to  adjourn,  or  to  proceed  to  the  orders  of 
the  day,  the  original  question  is  never 
printed  in  the  journal,  it  never  having 
been  a  vote,  nor  introductory  to  any  vote ; 
but  when  suppressed  by  the  previous  ques- 
tion, the  first  Question  must  be  stated,  in 
order  to  introduce  and  make  intelligible 
the  second.    2  HaU,y  83. 

So  also  when  a  question  is  postponed, 
adjourned,  or  laid  on  the  table,  the  ori- 
ginal question,  though  not  yet  a  vote,  must 
be  expressed  in  the  journals;  because  it 
makes  part  of  the  vote  of  postponement^ 
adjourning,  or  laying  it  on  tne  table. 

Where  amendments  are  made  to  a  ques- 
tion, those  amendments  are  not  printed  in 
the  journals,  separated  from  the  question ; 
but  only  the  question  as  finally  agreed  to 
by  the  House.  The  rule  of  entering  in  the 
journals  only  what  the  House  has  agreed 
to,  is  founded  in  great  prudence  and  ^ood 
sense;  as  there  may  be  many  questions 
proposed,  which  it  may  be  improper  to 
publish  to  the  world  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  made.    2  JSato.,  85. 

[In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  all  ques- 
tions whereon  the  yeas  and  nays  are  de- 
sired by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present, 
whether  decided  affirmativelv  or  nega- 
tively, must  be  entered  in  the  journSs. 
Consty  I,  6.] 

The  first  order  for  printing  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  October  80, 
1685.    1  Chandler,  887. 

Some  judges  have  been  of  opinion  that 
the  journals  of  the  House  oi  Commons 
are  no  records,  but  only  remembrances. 
But  this  is  not  law.  Hob.,  110,  111 ;  Lex 
Pari.,  114, 115;  Jour.  H.  CL,  Mar.  17, 1592; 
Hale,  Pari.,  105.  For  the  Lords  in  their 
House  have  power  of  judicature,  the  Com- 
mons in  their  House  have  power  of  judi- 
cature, and  both  Houses  together  nave 
power  of  judicature ;  and  the  book  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
record,  as  is  affirmed  by  act  of  Pari.,  6  H. 
8,  c.  16 ;  4  Inst,  23.  24 ;  and  every  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  hath  a  iudici^ 
place.  4  Inst.,  15.  As  records  they  are 
open  to  every  person,  and  a  printed  vote 
of  either  House  is  suMcient  ground  for  the 
other  to  notice  it  Either  may  appoint  a 
committee  to  inspect  the  journals  of  the 
other,  and  report  what  has  been  done  by 
the  other  in  any  particular  case.  2  Hats., 
261 ;  3  Hats.,  27--30.  Every  member  has  a 
right  to  see  the  journals  and  to  tfdce  and 
publish  votes  from  them.  Being  a  record, 
every  one  may  see  and  publish  them.  6 
Grey,  118, 119. 

On  information  of  a  mis-entry  or  omis- 
sion of  an  entry  in  the  journal,  a  committee 
may  be  appointed  to  examine  and  rectify 
it,  and  report  it  to  the  House.  2  Hats,, 
194^U95. 
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SBC.  L.— ABJOUBNiaSNT. 

The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  the 
sole,  separate,  and  independent  power  of 
adjourning  each  their  respectiye  Houses. 
The  King  has  no  authority  to  adjourn 
them ;  he  cau  only  si^ify  his  desire,  and 
it  is  in  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  either 
House  to  comply  with  nis  requisition,  or 
not,  as  they  see  fitting.  2  BaU.,  232 ;  1 
Blackit.,  186j  5  Gretf,  122. 

[By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
a  smaller  number  than  a  majority  may  ad- 
journ firom  day  to  day.  I,  5.  But  "  neither 
House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  ad- 
journ for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  wnich  the  two 
Houses  shall  be  sitting."  I,  5.  And  in 
case  of  disafinreement  between  them,  with 
respect  to  tne  time  of  adjournment,  the 
President  ma^  adjourn  them  to  such  time 
as  he  shall  think  proper.  Const,,  II,  8.] 

A  motion  to  adjourn,  simply,  cannot  be 
amended,  as  by  adding  '^to  a  particular 
day;"  but  must  be  put  simpl;^  "that  this 
House  do  now  adjourn ;"  and  if  carried  in 
the  affirmative,  it  is  adjourned  to  the  next 
sitting  day,  unless  it  has  come  to  a  pre- 
vious resolution,  "  that  at  its  rising  it  will 
adjourn  to  a  particular  day,"  and  then  the 
House  is  adjourned  to  that  day.  2  Hats,,  82. 

Where  it  is  convenient  that  the  business 
of  the  House  be  suspended  for  a  short 
time,  as  for  a  conference  presently  to  be 
held,  &c.,  it  adjourns  during  pleasure;  2 
Hats.f  305 ;  or  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  5 
Grey,  331. 

If  a  question  be  put  for  adjournment,  it 
is  no  adjournment  till  the  Speaker  pro- 
nounces it.  5  Gr^,  137.  And  from  cour- 
tesy and  respect,  no  member  leaves  his 
place  till  the  Speaker  has  passed  on. 

BEC.  IX — A.  8B9SIOK. 

Parliament  have  three  modes  of  separa- 
tion, to  wit :  b}r  adjournment,  by  proroga- 
tion or  dissolution  by  the  King,  or  by  tne 
efflux  of  the  term  for  which  they  were 
elected.  Prorogation  or  dissolution  con- 
stitutes there  what  is  called  a  session ;  pro- 
vided some  act  was  passed.  In  this  case 
all  matters  depending  before  them  are  dis- 
continued, and  at  their  next  meeting  are 
to  be  taken  up  de  novo,  if  taken  up  at  all. 
1  Blackst.,  186.  Adjournment,  which  is 
by  themselves,  is  no  more  than  a  continu- 
ance of  the  session  from  one  day  to  an- 
other, or  for  a  fortnight,  a  month,  Ac,  cut 
libUum.  All  matters  depending  remain  in 
statu  quo,  and  when  they  meet  again^  be 
the  term  ever  so  distant,  are  resumed, with- 
out any  fresh  commencement,  at  the  point 
at  which  they  were  left.  1  Lev,,  166 ;  Lex, 
Pari,  e.2;  1  Bo,  Bep,,  29 ;  4  Inst,^  7,  27, 
28;  fftUt,,  61;  1  Mod,,  252;  Buffh,Jac,,L, 
Diet.  Farliament;  1  Blackst,,  186.    Their 


whole  seeaion  is  considered  in  law  but  aa 
one  day,  and  has  relation  to  the  first  day 
thereof    Bro.  Ahr,  Parliament,  86. 

Committees  may  be  appointed  to  sit 
during  a  recess  by  adjournment^  b]it  not 
by  prorogation.  6  Grey,  37^;  9  Ch-ey,S50; 
1  CkoMuer,  50.  Neither  House  can  con- 
tinue any  portion  of  itself  in  any  parlia- 
mentary function  beyond  the  end  of  the 
session,  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
two  branches.  When  done,  it  is  by  a  bill 
constituting  them  commissioners  for  the 
particular  purpose.  * 

[Congress  separate  in  two  ways  only,  to 
wit :  by  adjournment,  or  dissolution  by  the 
efflux  of  their  time.  What,  then,  consti- 
tutes a  session  with  them  ?  A  dissolution 
certainly  closes  one  session,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Conffress  begins  another. 
The  Con^itution  autnorizes  me  President 
"on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  convene 
both  Houses,  or  either  of  them."  I,  8.  If 
convened  by  the  President's  proclamation, 
this  must  be^n  a  new  session,  and  of 
course  determine  the  preceding  one  to 
have  been  a  session.  So  if  it  meets 
under  the  clause  of  the  ConstitutioD, 
which  says,  ''the  Congress  shall  assemble 
at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meet- 
ing shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember, unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint 
a  difierent  day."  I,  4.  This  must  begin 
a  new  session :  for  even  if  the  last  adjourn- 
ment was  to  thi«  day,  the  act  of  a^oum- 
ment  b  merged  in  the  higher  authority  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  meeting  will  be 
under  that,  and  not  under  their  adjourn 
ment.  8o  fiir  we  have  fixed  landfmarkk 
for  determining  sessions.  In  other  cases 
it  is  declared  by  the  joint  vote  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Soeaker  to  close  the  session  on  a  fixed  day, 
wnich  is  usually  in  the  following  form: 
**  Resolved  by  tne  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  authorize  to  close  the 
present  session  by  adjourning  tiieir  re- 
spective Houses  on  the day  of ."] 

When  it  was  said  above  that  all  matters 
depending  before  Parliament  were  discon- 
tinued by  the  determination  of  the  session, 
it  was  ^ot  meant  for  judiciary  cases  de- 
pending before  the  House  of  Lords,  such 
as  impeachments,  appeals,  and  writs  of 
error.  These  stand  continued,  of  course, 
to  the  next  session.  Baym.,  120,  881; 
Buffh.  Jac,,  L.  D,  ParliamenL 

[impeachments  stand,  in  like  manner, 
continued  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.] 

8B0.  Ln.— TBEATIEB. 

[The  President  of  the  United  States  haa 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  eon- 
sent  of  uie  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Saiaton  present 
concur.    Oonsi.,  11,  2.] 
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[ReBolved,  that  all  confidential  oommu- 
nicationa  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Senate  shall  be,  by 
the  members  thereof,  kept  secret ;  and  that 
all  treaties  which  may  hereafter  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  shall  also  be  kept  secret, 
until  the  Senate  shall,  by  their  resolution, 
take  off  the  injunction  of  secrecy.  E%Ue 
67.fl 

[Treaties  are  legislative  acts.  A  treaty 
is  ;the  law  of  the  land.  It  differs  from 
other  laws  only  as  it  must  have  the  con- 
sent of  a  foreign  nation,  bein^  but  a  con- 
tract with  respect  to  that  nation.  In  all 
countries,  I  believe,  except  England,  trea- 
ties are  made  bv  the  legislative  jpower; 
and  there,  also,  if  they  touch  the  laws  of 
the  land,  they  must  be  approved  by  Par- 
liament. Ware  v,  Hvlton,  3  DaUa9*$  Bep,, 
223.  It  is  acknowleoged,  for  instance,  that 
the  Kinff  of  Great  firitain  cannot  by  a 
treaty  make  a  citizen  of  an  alien.  Vattd, 
b,  1,  e,  19,  »€c.  214.  An  act  of  Parliament 
was  neceasaiT  to  validate  the  American 
treaty  of  1783.  And  abundant  examples 
of  such  acts  can  be  cited.  In  the  case  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1712,  the  com- 
mefcial  articles  required  the  concurrence 
of  Parliament;  but  a  bill  brought  in  for 
that  purpose  was  rejected.  France,  the 
other  contracting  party,  suffered  these  ar- 
ticles, in  practice,  to  be  not  insisted  on, 
and  adhered  to  the  rest  of  the  treaty.  4 
Bussdl's  Hut.  Mod.  Europe,  457 ;  2  8moU 
let,  242,  2^. 

[By  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  this  department  of  legislation  is 
confined  to  two  branches  only  of  the  or- 
dinary legislature — ^the  President  originat- 
ing and  the  Senate  having  a  negative.  To 
what  subjects  this  power  extends  has  not 
been  defined  in  detail  by  the  Constitution ; 
nor  are  we  entirely  agreed  among  our- 
selves. 1.  It  is  admitted  that  it  must 
concern  tiie  foreign  nation  party  to  the 
contract,  or  it  would  be  a  mere  nullity, 
res  inter  alias  acta.  2.  By  the  general 
power  to  make  treaties,  the  Constitution 
must  have  intended  to  comprehend  only 
those  subjects  which  are  usually  regulated 
by  treaty,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  r^u- 
lated.  8.  It  must  have  meant  to  except 
out  of  these  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States ;  for  surely  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate cannot  do  by  treaty  what  the  whole 
€k)vernment  is  interdicted  from  doins  in 
anv  way.  4.  And  also  to  except  those 
subjects  of  legislation  in  which  it  gave  a 
]>articipation  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  last  exception  is  denied  by 
some  on  the  ground  that  it  would  leave 
very  little  maUer  for  the  treaty  power  to 
work  on.    The  less  the  better,  say  others. 

*  Tlito  nle  bag  bMn  m  mMmded  m  to  except  TndUn 
lr««tiea;  whieh  ahall  be  considered  wxA  acted  apon  in 
cp  D  Senate,  uiile«  the  same  shall  be  tranraiitted  by  the 
Presldeat  to  the  Senate  la  oonfidenoa. 


The  Constitution  thought  it  wise  to  re- 
strain the  Executive  and  Senate  from  en- 
tangling and  embroiling  our  affairs  with 
those  of  Europe.  Besic^s,  as  the  negotiar 
tions  are  carried  on  by  the  Executive  ^one, 
the  subjecting  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Bepresentatives  such  articles  are  within 
their  participation  is  no  more  inconvenient 
than  to  the  Senate.  But  the  ground  of  this 
exception  is  denied  as  unfounded.  For 
examine,  e.  or.,  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  but  of 
thirtv-one  articles,  there  are  not  more  tlum 
small  portions  ot  two  or  three  of  them 
which  would  not  still  remain  as  subjects  of 
treaties,  untouched  by  these  exceptions.] 

[Treaties  being  declared,  equally  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  is  understood 
that  an  act  of  the  l^islatnre  alone  can  de- 
clare them  infringed  and  rescinded.  This 
was  accordingly  the  process  adopted  in  the 
case  of  France  in  1798.] 

[It  has  been  the  usage  for  the  Execu- 
tive, when  it  communicates  a  treaty  to  the 
Senate  for  their  ratification,  to  communi- 
cate also  the  correspondence  of  the  ne- 
gotiators. This  having  been  omitted  in 
the  case  of  the  Prussian  treaty,  was  asked 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  February  12, 
1800,  and  was  obtained.  And  in  Decem- 
ber, 1800,  the  convention  that  year  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  with 
the  report  of  the  negotiations  by  the  en- 
voys, but  not  their  instructions,  being  laid 
beiore  the  Senate,  the  instructions  were 
asked  for  and  communicated  by  the  Pres- 
ident.] 

[The  mode  of  voting  on  questions  of  rat- 
ification is  by  nominal  call.] 

[Whenever  a  treaty  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  ratification,  it  shall  be  read 
a  first  time  for  information  only ;  when  no 
motion  to  reject,  ratify,  or  modifjr  the 
whole  or  an^  part,  shall  oe  received.  Its 
second  reading  shall  be  for  consideration, 
and  on  a  subsequent  da^,  when  it  shall  be 
taken  up  as  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  every  one  shall  be  free  to  move  a  ques- 
tion on  any  particular  article  in  this  form : 
''Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  this  article  ? ''  or  to  pro- 
pose amendments  thereto,  either  by  in- 
serting or  by  leaving  out  words,  in  which 
last  case  the  question  shall  be,  ''  Shall  the 
words  stand  part  of  the  article  ?  "  And  in 
every  of  the  said  cases  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  shall 
be  requisite  to  decide  affirmatively.  And, 
when  through  the  whole,  the  proceedings 
shall  be  stated  to  the  House,  and  questions 
be  a.gain  severally  put  thereon,  for  confir- 
mation, or  new  ones  proposedL  requiring 
in  like  manner  a  concurrence  or  two-thirds 
for  whatever  is  retained  or  inserted.] 

[The  votes  so  confirmed  shall,  by  the 
House,  or  a  committee  thereof  be  reauced 
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into  the  fonn  of  a  ratification,  with  or  with- 
out modifications,  as  may  have  been  de- 
cided, and  Bhall  be  proposed  on  a  subse- 
Guent  day,  when  every  one  shall  again  be 
n:ee  to  move  amendments,  either  by  insert- 
ing or  leaving  out  words;  in  which  last 
case  the  question  shall  be, ''  Shall  the  words 
stand  part  of  the  resolution  ?' '  And  in  both 
cases  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  shall 
be  requisite  to  carry  the  affirmative;  as 
well  as  on  the  final  question  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  in  the  form 
agreed  to.    Rule  69.*] 

[When  any  question  may  have  been  de- 
cided by  the  Senate,  in  which  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  are  necessary  to 
carry  the  affirmative^  any  member  who 
voted  on  that  side  which  prevailed  in  the 
question,  may  be  at  liberty  to  move  for  a 
reconsideration ;  and  a  motion  for  a  recon- 
sideration shall  be  decided  by  a  minority  of 
votes.    BuU  20.] 

SEC.  Lni. — ^IMPEACHMENT. 

[The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment  Con«^.,I,8.] 
>  [The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
purpose  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  Fresident  of  the  United  States 
is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside ;  and 
no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment shall  not  extend  further  than  to  re- 
moval from  office  and  disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust, 
or  profit  under  the  United  States.  But  the 
party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable 
and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment  according  to  law.     ChntU, 

[The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  briberv,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Ckmtt.y  II, 
4.] 

[The  trial  of  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment  shall  be  by  jorf.  ContLy 
III  2.] 

These  are  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
impeachments.  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
England  on  the  same  subject : 

•Mirisdiction.  The  Loros  cannot  impeach 
any  to  themselves,  nor  join  in  the  accusa- 
tion, because  they  are  the  judges.  Sdd, 
Judie,  in  Pari,  12,  63.  Nor  can  they  pro- 
ceed against  a  commoner  but  on  complaint 
of  the  Commons.  /5.,84.  The  Lords  may 
not,  by  the  law,  try  a  commoner  for  a  cap- 
ital offense,  on  the  information  of  the  King 
or  a  private  person,  because  the  accused  is 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  his  peers  generally ; 

•This  role  hM  dnoe  be«n  modlilod  by  the  U.  &  Senate. 


but  on  accusation  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  may  proceed  against  the  delin- 
quent, of  whatsoever  degree,  and  whatso- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  offense ;  for  there 
they  do  not  assume  to  themselves  trial  at 
common  law.  The  Commons  are  then  in- 
stead of  a  jury,  and  the  judgment  is  given 
on  their  demand,  which  is  instead  of  a  ver- 
dict. So  the  Lords  do  only  judge,  but  not 
trythedelinauent  15.,  6,  7.  ButWoodde- 
son  denies  tnat  a  commoner  can  now  be 
chafed  capitally  before  the  Lords,  even  by 
the  Commons ;  and  cites  Fitzharris's  case, 
1681,  impeached  of  high  treason,  where 
the  Loros  remitted  the  prosecution  to 
the  inferior  court  8  Oref/t  Deb.,  32-5-7 ; 
2  Wdoddeson,  576,  601 ;  8  Seld.,  1604, 1610, 
1618, 1619, 1641 ;  4  Blackst,  257 ;  9  Sdd,, 
1656. 

Accusation .  The  Commons,  as  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation,  become  suitore  for 
penal  justice.  2  Wood,,  697 ;  6  Grey,  856. 
The  general  course  is  to  pass  a  resolution 
containing  a  criminal  charge  against  the 
supposed  delinquent,  and  men  to  direct 
some  member  to  impeach  him  by  oral  accu- 
sation, at  the  bar  or  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons.  The  person 
signifies  that  the  articles  will  be  exhibited, 
and  desires  that  the  delinanent  ma^  be 
sequestered  from  his  seat,  or  be  committed, 
or  that  the  peers  will  take  order  for  his  ap- 
pearance. Sac?ieo.  Trial,  325;  2  Wooa., 
602,  605;  Lords*  Joum.,  8  June,  1701;  1 
Wins.,  616 ;  6  Grejf,  324. 

Process.  If  the  party  do  not  appear, 
proclamations  are  to  be  issued,  giving  him 
a  day  to  appear.  On  tiieir  return  they  are 
strictly  examined.  If  any  error  be  found 
in  them,  a  new  proclamatfon  iMies,  giving 
a  short  clay.  li^  he  appear  not,  his  goods 
may  be  arrested,  and  they  may  proceed. 
Seid.  Jud.,  98,  99. 

Articles.  The  accusation  (articles)  of 
the  Commons  is  substituted  in  place  of  an 
indictment  Thus,  by  the  usa^  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  impeachment  for  writing  or  speak- 
ing, the  particular  words  need  not  be 
specified.  Sack.  Tr.,  825;  2  Wood.,  602, 
605 ;  Lords'  Joum.,  8  June,  1701 ;  1  Wms., 
616. 

Appearance.  If  he  appear,  and  the  case 
be  capital,  he  answers  in  custody :  though 
not  ir  the  accusations .  be  general  He  is 
not  to  be  committed  but  on  special  accusa- 
tions. If  it  be  for  a  misdemeanor  only, 
he  answers,  a  lord  in  his  place,  a  commoner 
at  the  bar,  and  not  in  custody,  unless,  on 
the  answer,  the  Lords  find  canse  to  com- 
mit him,  till  he  fiind  sureties  to  attend,  and 
lest  he  should  flv.  Seld.  Jud.,  98,  99.  A 
copy  of  the  articles  is  given  him  and  a  day 
fixed  for  his  answer.  T.  Ray. ;  1  Ruskto., 
268;  Fost,  232;  1  Clar.  Hist  of  ike  RA., 
379.  On  a  misdemeanor,  hia  appearance 
may  be  in  person,  or  he  may  answer  in 
writing,  or  by  attorney.    8M.  Jud.,  100. 
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The  general  rule  on  accusation  for  a  mis- 
demeanor is,  that  in  such  a  state  of  liberty 
or  restraint  as  the  party  is  when  the  Com- 
mons complain  of  him,  in  such  he  is  to 
answer.  15. ,  101.  If  previously  committed 
by  the  Commons,  he  answers  as  a  prisoner. 
But  this  may  be  called  in  some  sort  judi- 
cium parium  suorum.  lb.  In  misdemean- 
ors the  party  has  a  right  to  counsel  by  the 
common  law,  but  not  in  capital  cases. 
Seld,  Jud.,  102,  105. 

Answer.  The  answer  need  not  observe 
great  strictness  of  form.  He  may  plead 
ffuilty  as  to  part^  and  defend  as  to  the  resi- 
due ;  or,  saving  all  exceptions,  deny  the 
whole  or  give  a  particular  answer  to  each 
article  separately.  1  Bush.,  274 ;  2  Rttsk., 
1374;  12  PorZ.  iTi*/.,  442;  3  Lards' Joum., 
13  Nov.,  1643 ;  2  Wood..  607.  But  he  can- 
not plead  apardon  in  bar  to  the  impeach- 
ment   2  Wood.,  6]L5 ;  2  /Sif.  Tr.,  735. 

Replication,  rejoinder,  &c.  There  may 
be  a  replication,  rejoinder,  &c.  Set.  Jud., 
114;  8  Grty's  Deb.,  233;  Sack.  Tr.,  15; 
Joum.  H.  of  Commons,  6  March,  1640-1. 

Witnesses.  The  practice  is  to  swear  the 
witnesses  in  open  House,  and  then  examine 
them  there ;  or  a  committee  may  be  named 
who  shall  examine  them  in  committee, 
either  on  interrogatories  agreed  on  in  the 
House,  or  such  as  the  committee  in  their 
discretion  shall  demand.  Sdd.  Jud.,  120, 
123. 

Jury.  In  the  case  of  Alice  Pierce,  1 B,, 
2,  a  jury  was  impaneled  for  her  trial  before 
a  committee.  Sdd.  Jud.,  123.  But  this 
was  on  a  complaint,  not  on  impeachment 
by  the  Commons.  Seld.  Jud.,  163.  It 
must  also  have  been  for  a  misdemeanor 
only,  as  the  Lords  spiritual  sat  in  the  case, 
which  they  do  *on  misdemeanors^  but  not 
in  capital  cases.  Id..  148.  The  judgment 
was  a  forfeiture  of  all  her  lands  and  goods. 
Id.,  188.  This,  8elden  says,  is  the  only 
jury  he  finds  recorded  in  Parliament  for 
misdemeanors ;  but  he  makes  no  doubt,  if 
the  delinquent  iloth  put  himself  on  the 
trial  of  his  country,  a  jury  ought  to  be  im- 
paneled, and  he  adds  that  it  is  not  so  on 
impeachment  by  the  Commons ;  for  they 
are  in  loco  proprio,  aixi  there  no  jury  oueht 
to  be  impaneled.  Id.,  124.  The  Ld. 
Berkeley,  6  E.,  3,  was  arraigned  for  the 
murder  of  L.  2,  on  an  information  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  and  not  on  impeachment 
of  the  Commons ;  for  then  they  had  been 
patria  sua.  He  waived  his  peerage  and 
was  tried  by  a  jury  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Warwickshire.  Id.,  125.  In  1  H.  7,  the 
Commons  protest  tliat  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  parties  to  any  judgment  given 
or  hereafter  to  be  given  in  Parliament 
Id.,  133.  They  have  been  generally  and 
more  justly  considered,  as  is  before  stated, 
as  the  grand  iury ;  for  the  conceit  of  Sel- 
den  is  certainly  not  accurate,  that  they  are 
the  patria  sua  of  the  accused,  and  that  the 


Lords  do  only  judge,  but  not  try.  It  is 
undeniable  that  they  do  try ;  for  they  ex- 
amine witnesses  as  to  the  facts,  and  acauit 
or  condenm,  according  to  their  own  belief 
of  them.  And  Lord  Hale  says, "  the  peers 
are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact ;  2 
Hale,  r.  C,  275;  consequently  of  £Eict  as 
well  as  of  law. 

Presence  of  Commons.  The  Commons 
are  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
witnesses.  Sdd.  Jud.,  124.  Indeed,  they 
are  to  attend  throu^out,  either  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  or  otherwise,  at 
discretion^  appoint  managers  to  conduct 
the  proora.  Rushw.  Tr,  of  Straff.,  37; 
Com.  Joum.,  4  Feb.,  1709-10 ;  2  Wood.,  614. 
And  judgment  is  not  to  be  given  till  they 
demand  it  Sdd.  Jud.,  124.  But  they  are 
not  to  be  present  on  impeachment  when 
the  Lords  consider  of  the  answer  or  proofii 
and  determine  of  their  judgment  Their 
presence,  however,  is  necessary  at  the 
answer  and  judgment  in  cases  capital.  Id. 
58, 159  as  well  as  not  capital;  162.  The 
Lords  debate  the  judgment  among  them- 
selves. Then  the  vote  is  first  taken  on  the 
question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty;  and  if 
tney  convict,  the  question,  or  particular 
sentence,  is  out  of  that  which  seemeth  to 
be  most  generally  agreed  on.  Sdd.  Jud., 
167 ;  2  Wood.,  612. 

Judgment  Judgments  in  Parliament, 
for  death,  have  b^n  strictly  guided  per 
legem  terrsB,  which  they  cannot  alter ;  and 
not  at  ail  according  to  their  discretion. 
They  can  neither  omit  any  part  of  the  legal 
judgment,  nor  add  to  it  Their  sentence 
must  be  secundum,  non  ultra  legem. 
Sdd.  Jud.,  168, 171.  This  trial,  though  it 
varies  in  external  ceremony,  yet  difiersnot 
in  essentials  from  criminal  prosecutions 
before  inferior  courts.  The  same  rules  of 
evidence,  the  same  legal  notion  of.  crimes 
and  punishments,  prevailed ;  for  impeach- 
ments are  not  framed  to  alter  the  law,  but 
to  carry  it  into  more  effectual  execution 
against  too  powerful  delinquents.  The 
judgment,  therefore,  is  to  be  such  as  is 
warranted  by  legal  principles  or  precedents. 
6  Sta.  Tr.,  14 ;  2  Wood.,  611.  The  Chan- 
cellor gives  judgment  in  misdemeanors; 
the  Lord  High  Steward  formerly  in  cases 
of  life  and  death.  Sdd.  Jud.,  m>.  But 
now  the  Steward  is  deemed  not  necessary. 
Post.,  144 ;  2  Wood.,  613.  In  misdemeanoss 
the  greatest  corporal  punishment  hath  been 
imprisonment.  Sdd.  Jud.,  184.  The  King's 
assent  is  necessary  in  capital  judgpnents, 
(but  2  Wood.^  614,  contra,)  but  not  in  mis- 
demeanors.   Sdd.  Jud.,  136. 

Continuance.  An  impeachment  Is  not 
discontinued  by  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  may  be  resumed  by  the  new 
Parliament  T.  Ray.,  383;  4  Com.  Joum., 
23  Dec.,  1790 ;  Lards'  Jour.,  May  15, 1791 ; 
2  Wood.,  618. 
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IHTEREST  UkinrS  OF  AIA  THK  9TATBS  AHD  TEBRITORIBS  IV  THK 

UNITED  STATBS. 


fTATBS  *  TKBBITOaiXS. 


PENALTT  or  V81JBT. 


LBOAL.      8FIGIA&i 


Alabama Loss  of  interest 

Arizona No  penalty 

Arkansas Forfeiture  of  principal  and  InteieBt 

California No  penalty 

Colorado No  penalty 

Connecticut     .....  Forfeiture  of  all  interest 

Dakota Forfeiture  of  contract 

Delaware Forfeiture  of  contract 

District  of  Columbia ..   .  Forfeiture  of  all  interest 

Florida No  penalty 

Georgia Forfeiture  of  excess 

Idaho  * f  300  fine,  or  imprisonment  six  months,  or  both  • 

niinois Forfeiture  of  all  interest 

Indiana Forfeiture  of  interest  and  costs 

Iowa Forfeiture  of  interest  and  costs 

ELansas Forfeiture  of  excess  oyer  12^ 

Kentucky Forfeiture  of  all  interest 

Louisiana  .....••  Forfeiture  of  interest . 

Maine No  penalty 

Maryland Forfeiture  of  excess 

Massachusetts No  penalty  ;  6^  on  judgments 

Michigan Forfeiture  of  excess 

Minnesota Forfeiture  of  excess  over  7ji 

Mississippi No  penalty 

Missouri Forfeiture  of  ail  interest 

Montana No  penalty 

Nebraska Forfeiture  of  all  interest  and  costs 

Neyada No  penalty 

New  Hampshire  ....  Forfeit  of  three  times  interest  reoeiyed  .   .   •  • 

New  Jersey Forfeit  of  all  interest 

New  Mexico No  penalty 

New  Yorkf Forfeiture  of  contract 

North  Oarolin*  .  .   .  /  ^""I^fJ^^^  ^''"^^'  ^"^"^"""^  ""^  principal,  and  1 

(^     f  IjUUU  fine ••/ 

Ohio Forfeiture  of  excess 

Oregon Forfeiture  of  principal,  interest  and  costs  .   .   • 

Pennsylyania  ....      Forfeiture  of  excess,  Act  of  1868 

Bhode  Island  J.  •   .   .      Forfeiture,  unless  by  contract 

South  Carolina    ...      No  penalty 

Tennessee Forfeiture  of  over  G^t,  and  $100  fine 

Texas No  penalty 

Utah No  penalty 

Vermont Forfeit  of  excess  on  Railroad  Bonds  only  .   .   . 

Virginia Forfeit  of  excess.  No  corporation  can  plead  osory. 

Washington  Territory.     No  penalty 

West  Virginia  ....      Forfeit  of  excess 

Wisconsin Forfeit  of  all  interest 

Wyoming  Territory .  .      No  penalty 

*  Liable  to  arrest  for  misdemeanor. 

SAIso  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor.    Banks  forfeit  interest  only,  or  doable 
vAnce. 
X  Also  m  on  Judgments. 
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the  Interest  If  charged 


▲GGRBGATB  ISSUBS  OF  PAPER  MONET  IS  IV A&  TIMES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  p«r  capita  Issued  of  the  Continental  money,  the  French  nisfaiiiifa, 
the  Confederate  currency,  and  the  legal-tender  greenbacks  and  National  bank-notes  of  the  United  States 


1 

r 

POPULATIOV. 

AUOJgn  ISSUIDi. 

AHOUIir 
PSa  HSAlk 

Continental  money •.•.•*•».•. .•«m..««.m.«.«.. 

3.000,000  hi  1780. 
20,500,000  (France  In  1790). 
9,10^332  (11  Confederate  Staiee,  ISeO). 
31,443,321  (United  States  in  1800). 

tS50,54«,825 

»»11^600,000 

654,466,9eS 

760,880,228 

Y80,82(Va8 

|ll«.8t 
843>98 

CnnfAHArii.tA  c5!irrnnCY«... ••• •• 

7L88 

Greenbacks  and  National  bank-notes.. 
Hlchest  amount  in  oircolation,  Jan.  *eG 

UJB 
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THB  OUVTOMS  TARIFF  OF  GRBAT  BRITAnr. 

No  protectire  dntiefl  are  now  leTied  on  goods  Imported,  Cnstoms  dntieg  being  charged  solely  ftir  the  i 
of  reTenne.    Formerly  the  articles  subject  to  dnty  nambered  nearly  a  thousand ;  now  they  ai«  only  twen- 
ty-two, the  ohief  being  tobacco,  spirits,  tea,  and  wine.   The  following  is  a  eomplete  list: 


Anncus. 

Ale  or  beer,  spec.  graTity  not  exceeding 

1066°,  per  bbl ^ 

Ale  or  beer,  spec,  gravity  not  exceeding 

1090'',  per  bbl »—* .*>.m...  ......mmm 

Ale  or  beer,  spec,  grarity  exceeding  1090^, 

per  DDi  ..»»•••»........■»»«»...........».......»»»««.. 

Beer,  Ifnm,  per  bbl 

Beer,  spruce,  spec,  gravity  not  exceeding 

1190»,  per  bbl... 

Beer,  spruce,  exceeding  llSfP,  per  barrel. 

Cards,  playing,  per  dos.  packs. » 

Chickory  (raw  or  kiln-dried),  cwt- 

Chicory  (roasted  or  ground),  lb 

Chloral  hydrate,  pound. 

Chloroform,  pound 

Cocoa,  pound. 

Cocoa,  cwt,  husks  and  shells.. 

Cocoa  paste  and  chocolate,  pound 

Coffee,  raw,  cwt 

Coffee,  kiln-dried,  roasted  or  ground,  per 

pound. - 

Collodion,  gallon 

Essence  oispruce,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

Ethyl,  iodide  o^  gallon 

Ether,  gallon 

Fruit,  dried,  cwt ...... 


Duty. 
£  8.  d. 

0    8    0 

Oil    0 

0  16    0 
110 


1  1 
1  4 
0  8 
0  18 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
8 
0 
8 
0 


0  14 


0 
0 
0 

8 
8 
8 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 


••••*•%••  ••••••e**  •••»•••••  • 


0  0  8 
0    14 

0  18  0 
0  15 
0    7    0 


AnticLH. 


Duty* 
£  8.  s. 


Maitt  p9T  Quarter  .■■m............m.m. 

Naphtha,  purified,  gallon 

Pickles,  in  yinegar,  gallon ................ 

Plate,  gold,  ounce.................................... 

Plate,  suver,  ounce 

Spirits,  brandv,  Geneva,  mm,  etc.,  gallon. 
Spirits,  rum,  from  British  Colonies,  gallon 

Spirits,  cologne  water,  gallon.. ..». 

Tea,  pound , - 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  lb. 

Tobacco,  containing  less  than  ten  per  ct. 

of  moisture,  lb 

Cavendish  or  Negro-head ...... 

Other  manu&ctnred  tobacco 

Snufll containing  more  than  18  percent. 

Snufl^  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  moisture,  lb. 

Tobacco,  cigars,  pound 

Varnish,  containing  alcohol,  gallon......... 

Vinegar,  gallon .. 

Wine,  containing  less  than  26^  proof  spi- 
rit, gallon....... 

Wine,  containing  more  than  9tP  and  less 
than  42  spirit,  gallon... 

Wine,  for  each  additional  degree  of 
strength  beyond  4SP,  ptllon.... 


1  4 
0  10 
0  0 
0  17 
0  1 
0  10 
0  10 
0  16 
0    0 


9 
6 
1 
0 
6 
6 
8 
6 
6 


0  8  15!j 

0  8    6 

0  4    6 

0  4    0 


0  8 
0  4 
0  6 
0  12 
0    0 


6 
0 
0 
8 


0  10 
0  8  6 
COS 


PRBSBXDKNTS  AHD  V IC Jfl-FRBflnDKSTS. 


Term 
n 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
14a 

15 
16 
l«a 
17 


18 
19 
90 


21 


24 
84a 

25 

86 


PRESIDENTS. 

Name. 


Qualified. 


George  Washington. 


John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

M  W 

James  Madison..... 

H  t 


.  •.......•  ......  ......M 


James  Monroe. 


John  Q.  Adams ........ 

Andrew  Jackson.. 

U  M        ' 

Martin  Van  Buren.. 
Wm.  H.  Harrison ..... 
John  Tyler............. 


April 

Aiareh 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
AprU 


80,1789 
4,1793 
4,1797 
4,1801 
4^1805 
4,1809 
4,1818 

4,1817 
6,1821 
4,1826 
4,1829 
4,1838 
4,1837 
4,1841 
6,1841 


James  E.  Polk 

Zachary  Taylor.... 
Mlllaitf  Fillmore. 
Franklin  Pierce.. 


Jamet  Bnohanan .. 

Abr^iam  Lincoln 
a  u 

Andrew  Johnson.. 


.■■■n  .••.•••• 


Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

a  M 


March  4,1845 
March  6,1848 
July  10, 1860 
March  4,1868 


March  4,1891 
March  4,1861 
Mareh  4,1865 
April    15,1865 


Butherford  B.  Hayes. 

James  A.  Gs^eld , 

Chester  A.  Arthur 


March 
March 

March 
Maroh 
Oct 


4,1869 
4,1878 

5.1877 

4,1881 

90,1881 


VICE-PRESIDEETa 


Name. 


Qnallfied. 


John  Adams 

M  (4 

Thomas  Jef^rson. 
Aaron  Bnrr~......... 

Georse  Clinton...^. 


Elbridge  Gerry...... 

John  Gaillard . 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins.. 

John  C  Calhoun**....... ...... 

14  M 

............. 

Martin  Van  Bnren. 


»••  •••••••  ••••■••«• 


••••v« •«■•*••«••••*• 


■••••••••«« 


••■•••••••••••••••••a* 


!•••*■••••«••»•••««•••■»•»•• 


••••a  »•••#«  ••e*»a 


Grover  Cleveland 

Bei^amln  Hsrrlson 


•••eeeeeeee 


••••••••eeeeeeeeee 


March    4,1885 
March    4,1889 


Richard  M.  Johnson 
John  Tyler 

Euel  L.  Southard 
ie  P.  Mangum 
re  M.  Dallas... 
Millard  Fillmore... 
fWiniam  R.  King.. 
William  R.  King..... 

5 David  R.  Atchison 
Jesse  D  Bright.... 
bhn  C.  Breckinridge . 
Hannibal  Hamlin — 
Andrew  Johnson...... 

tLafsyette  S.  Foster, 
fBenJamin  F.  Wade.. 
Schuyler  Colfkx  ..... 

Henry  Wilson....... 

fThomas  W.  Ferry., 
William  A.  Wheeler. 
Chester  A.  Arthur.... 

fThomas  F.  Bayard, 
fpavid  Davis. 
'  Thomas  A.  Hendricks........ 

J  John  Sherman . 
evi  P.  Morton 


•••••■•*•••••«••••••• 


June 

Dec. 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

Not. 

March 

Mareh 

March 

March 

Mareh 

Mareh 

March 

April 

May 

Mareh 

March 

July 

March 

April 

Liee. 

Mareh 

March 

March 

Anril 

JOireh 

March 

March 

Nov. 

Mareh 

Maroh 

Oct. 

Oct, 


»»....».*.*».*»*.....« 


Dec. 


^1789 
8,1793 
4,1797 
4,1801 
4,1806 
4,1809 
4,1813 

25,1814 
4,1817 
6,1831 
4,1886 
4,1828 
4,1833 
4,1837 
4,1841 
6,1841 

81,1848 
4,1845 
5,1849 

11,1860 
4^1858 

18,1863 
6,1864 
4,1897 
4,1861 
4,1866 

15,1866 
2,1867 
4,1869 
4,1878 

22.1879 
5.18n 
4M881 

12,1881 

13,1881 
4,1885 


k... *•• *•*.*•• 


*  The  figures  in  this  column  mark  the  terms  held  bv  the  Presidents, 
t  Acting  Yioe-Preiident  and  President  fro  fmi.  of  the  Senate. 
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OF  POFUItAR  AHD  KUBOTORAIi 

EUBCTIONS,  1780-1888 


TOTMini 


IDXHTIAIi 


J 

2i 

Total 
Elect  Vote. 

Party. 

Ouidldatei. 

1 

Popular  Vote. 

1 

.J 

1789 

lu 

19 

16 

16 

73 

135 
138 

188 

•  ■•*•••■■•«•••••••••   >•«••*••••••»•••• 

Gtjorge  Washington 

C5 

John  Adams*. 

fA 

John  Jay ~ 

R.  R.  HarrUiou.. 

John  RuUedge... 

John  Hancook~...»M».... 

•  ••■••*•••••••  •••••■  ••• 

Ueorse  Clinton 

Samuel  Huntington 

John  MiitOD 

Beniamin  Lincoln 

James  ArrostrouK 

Edward  Telfair..?. 

1798 

Federal  iflt ^.m. -,, 

Federalist 

OeoTK9  Washington 

13S 

John  Adams 

6eorKeCliDton.M 

••■•■•••••■■■I 

77 

Republican « 

ReDublioan 

60 

Thomas  JelTerson 

4 

Reuublican 

1 

■  ••••••••••••••••■••■•••••••••••••••■a 

Federalist 

Republiean 

Vacancies 

8 

1196 

-Tohn  Adams 

71 

Thomas  Jefferson.......... 

68 

Federalist 

Thomas  Plnckney 

60 

Republican 

Aaron  Burr ~ 

SO 

Samuel  Adams 

Oliver  Ellsworth 

•  •■•••  ■••••■  ■* 

«•••■•••«••••••••!•■•••• 

16 
11 

7 

John  Jay 

6 

•««•••«•••••••••■••••*•»■••••  ••••••■•■ 

•  ••••••«••  •••••••••«■•• 

8 

Geonre  Washlnston....... 

9 

John  xfenry.....***....  ••■... 
S.  Johnson - 

"1 

8 

8 

Republican 

Republican.... 

Charles  0.  PinckneT...T.. 

1 

IBOO 

Thomas  Jefferson 

73 

Aaron  Burr... ..*..•.•.■••.••.. 
John  Adams 

73 

Federalist ^ 

t 

66 

Charles  C.  Pinoknev..^... 

*:":*:::::  I :::::::::"  :::~"*""* 

64 

Federalist 

John  Jay <... 1 

1 

1 

U 

81 
17 

18 
19 

24 

94 

3> 

176 
176 

818 
8S1 

835 

861 

Pwty. 

For  President 

OQ 

U 
8 

18 

Popular 
Vote, 

1 

168 
14 

188 

6 
47 

1 

188 

89 

1 

183 
34 

For  VlM-President 

i 

> 

4i 

1804 

Rf'publlcan 

Thomas  Jefferson.. 

Chas.  C.  Pinokney. 

iJames  SiadisonM.......... 

••••••*•••«•••• 

Geonre  Clinton 

168 

Feaeralist 

Rufbs  King „^..,.., 

George  Clinton............ 

James  Madison............ 

14 

1806 

Republican 

Republican^ 

•«••••••••••••• 

118 

George  Clinton 

8 

Federal  ist 

Chas.  C  Pinckney. 

...... 

i 

Rufus  King. 

John  LauKoion 

47 

9 

!.'!"Z;!"Z! 1 

James  Monroe............. 

8 

VAoancy m.« 

Elbridge  Gerry............ 

1 

1818 

Republican.. 

Feaeralist 

James  Madison 

11 
7 

131 

De  Witt  Clinton 

Jared  rngersoil.....«. 

86 

Republican.. ...... ...... 

Vacancy 

I 

1816 

■1  AlOCfl  BB  oti  ro^  - ...  - .... » »■  ■ 

16 
3 

D.  D.  Tompkins 

John  S.  Howard  ......... 

188 

Ruftis  KinK.M 

88 

James  Ross 

A 

"*" ^/" ^  J  \  .,7. 

John  Marshall  .......... 

Robt  0.  HArper~....c»... 

D.  D.  Tompkins........^. 

Rich.  Stockton............. 

4 

« ...1 ,., , 

8 

4 

831 

1 

4 

1880 

Renublican.. 

James  Honroe... .......... 

84 

•  ••••  »e«eeaee« 

818 

John  Q.  AdancM 

8 

Daniel  Rodney 

4 

Robt.  G.  Harper 

Richard  Rush.............. 

1 

. 

1 

Republican.. 

Vftl^AflftlAfl 

3 

99 
84 
41 
87 

•••••• 

••■••• 

John  G.  Ctilhoun 

Nathan  San  ford 

Nathaniel  Macon  ........ 

Andrew  Jackson 

8 

1884 

w 

Andrew  Jackson 

no 

8 

8 

166,878 

lO&JOl 

144^ 

46,687 

188 

Republican.. 

J'^hn  Q.  Adams 

80 

Bepublioan- 

Wm.  HT  Crawford 

84 

Republican 

Henry  Clay 

13 

9 

Henry  Clay. •..•.......•*«.« 

8 

^ 

••••••••e**B«a*M*« ••••••• •••••• 

Vacancy..' 

••■*•■ 

.......a....... 

•  •■••••••••••••••s««*s***««a*«*e*e9 

1 

AMERICAN  POLITICS. 
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AHEBICAN  POLITICS. 


nrXMART  OF  POPVI.&R  AHD  KLBCTOBAI.  TOTSaL-[C(nitli]tled.i 


UH 


rot  Tlao-PT«fld*Dt. 


NM.  RepubllMO.^ 


wlnluD  Win. 

John  FlDTd.... 


un.iag 


nt  M.  Tan  Bann..... 


WilliMD  Vi\iciia~.'.'.Z'. 


Wm.  H.  HarriMMi.... 


ichL.  Wbltc.... 
umolel  Wabotcr.... 
W.  P.  Uugum.... 


John  Tyler^ 


Damaomtle 

Whig 

Liberty. 

Whig. 

Democmtic 

Fns  Boil 

Demaentlc. 

■it 

BDemociac, 


Juno  K.  Folk 

Hen  17  ClHT _.„. 

JamesaBtrnej... 


ehiriTaTlor _.. 


Jamei  Bnehuan 


I.  Union". 
Republican,- 


I.BOl.O 


William  Smith.... 


Hlllard  Tiliroora 

Wm.  O.  Bntlar 

~        F.  Adama. 


J.  C.  Br«ek!niHEe... 


Jibal  Hamlin.... 

Jooeph  Lane 

„  H.  v:  John«on 

»  Edward  E»erelt 

tIS  Andrew  Johnaon.... 
21  Geo  H.  Pendleton-. 


C1;agsi  S.  Grant..... 
Horatio  Seymour.... 
Vaeaaciwf. 


SOF.P.ilalr.Jr.... 


3,MT.(PI0 


T.  A.  HMidriak*- 


Chaa.  J.  JcnkU*-.,. 


lepnbllraa. 

Oreenbacli"!! 
Prohlbillill". 

R«pablleiiit 


I.  TllSnr 


James  A.  Garfield.... 


B.  Grata  Brown , 

John  Q.  Adami 

A.  H.  &>lqiiita.._.. 
lohn  M.  hlmer-.. 

Qm.  W.  Jnliao 

T.  K.  BramlatM 

W.  a  OroMbMk 

Willlt  B.  Uaeben.,. 


a  Clein^aDd,....^ 


S,43S.1GT|  ISS'LeTi  P.  UoHOO 

S,ASS,62G  168  Allan  O.  Tburman  ... 
2M,lfi7 John  A.  Brooka 


*  Mot  voting— Alabama,  A 


!,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  UlMlnippl,  North  CaroUn&,  S 


(UttoUoa,  Tenneewe,  TeiaiTatiirvirBlnla.  '  ~     '"TNoi  voUng— KJirtMlpK  Texas, and  Vlrgtola. 

1  SeTenieeo  Tote*  rejecied,  via.;  B  ftom  Geoigia  ftr  Horace  tiiwdejr  (dB«a),  »nd  8  fti — ' — '-" ' 

ttom  AikuiHi  Ibr  U.  b!  Gimnt. 
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OABIHIDT  OFFIOHOftS  OF  THB  ADMIHISTRATIOnL 


QioBoi  Wajmxxotow,  President 

I.  tt&d  IL ;  1789-1797. 

Seeretary  €f  State,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Virginia, 
September  26th.  1789 ;  Edmund  Randolph,  Virginia, 
JanoarT  8d.l794;  Timothy  Pickering,  Pennsylyanla, 
December  lOth,  1795.  Seeretaru  of  Treasurfj,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  New  York,  September  11th,  1789; 
Oiiver  Woloott  Connecticut  February  2d,  1796. 
Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Knox,  Massachusetts, 
6<^ptember  12th,  1789:  Timothy  Pickering,  Peon* 
sylvanla,  January  2d,  179ft ;  James  MoHenry,  Mary- 
land. January  27th,  1796.  Attomeu  Omeral,  fidmund 
Randolph,  Virginia,  September  26th,  1789;  William 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  January  27th,  1794;  Charles 
Lee,  Virginia,  December  10th,  1796.  Fostmaater' 
OeneraL*  Samuel  Osgood,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber 28th,  1789;  Timothy  Pickering,  Pennsylvania, 
August  12th,  1791;  Joseph  Habersham,  Georgia. 
February  26th,  1796. 

Jom  AnAMS,  President 

III.;  1797-180L 

Seeretarjf  of  State^  Timothy  Pickering,  oontiaved; 
John  Marshall.  Virginia,  May  13th,  18U0.  ^Secretary 
of  Treasury,  Oliver  Wolcott,  oontioued;  Samuel 
Dexter,  Massachusetts,  January  1st  1801.  Secretary 
of  War,  James  McHenry,  continued;  Samuel  Dex- 
ter, Massachusetts,  May  13th,  1800;  Roger  Orlswold, 
Connecticut  February  3d,  1801.  Secretary  of  Ifavy^f 
George  Cabot,  Massachusetts,  May  3d,  1798:  Benja- 
min Stoddert  Maryland,  May  2l8t,  1798.  Attornev- 
General,  Charles  Lee,  continued:  Theophllus  Pac^ 
sons,  Massachusetts.  F<«bruary  20th,  1801.  Po$^ 
master' Qeneral,  Josepn  Habersham,  continued. 

Thomas  JxrrnsoH,  President. 
IV.  and  v.;  1801-1809. 

Secretary  tf  State,  James  Madison,  Virginia,  March 
6th,  1801.  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Samuel  Dexter, 
continued;  Albert  Gallatin,  Pennsylvania.  May  14th, 
1801.  Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Dearborn,  Massachu- 
setts, March  6th,  1801.  Secretary  of  Navy,  Benjamin 
Stoddart  continued;  Robert  Smith,  Maryland,  July 
15th,  1801 ;  Jacob  Crownlnshield,  Massachusetts.  May, 
Sd,  1806.  ilttomey-Gencraf,  Levi  Lincoln,  Massa- 
chusetts, March  6tli.  1801;  Robert  Smith,  Maryland, 
March  8d,  1805;  John  Breckinridge,  Kentucky, 
Au^st7th,  1806;  Cessar  A.  Rodney,  Pennsylvani*, 
January  aoth,  1807.  Postmaster-OeneroL  Joseph 
Hsbersnam,  continued ;  Gideon  Granger,  Connecti- 
cut November  28th.  180L 

Jms  Masisoii,  President 

VLandVIL;  1809-1817. 

Seeretary  of  State,  ^oheri  Smith,  Maryland,  March 
eth,  1809;  James  Monroe,  Virginia,  April  2d,  181L 
Secretary^  Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin,  continued;, 
George  W.  Campbell,  Tennessee,  February  9th, 
1814:  A.  J.  Dallas,  Pennsylvania,  October  6th,  1814; 
William  H.  Crawford,  Georgia,  October  22d,  1816. 
Secretary  qjT  War,  William  Bustis,  Massachusetts 
March  7th,  1809;  John  Armstrong,  rfew  York,  Janu- 
ary 13th,  1813:  James  Monroe.  Virginia,  September 
S7th,  1814;  William  H.  Crawford,  Georeia,  August 
1st  1816.  Secretary  of  Jfavu,  Paul  Hamilton,  South 
Carolina,  March  7th.  1809;  William  Jones,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  12tn,  1813;  B.  W.  Crownlnshield, 
Massachusetts,  December  19th,  1814.  Attamey-Oe^ 
sns(,  C.  A.  Rodney,  continued;  William  Pinckney, 
Maryland,  December  11th,  1811;  Richard  Rusn, 
Pennsylvania.  February  10th,  1814.  Postmaster-Gen' 
eroL  Gideon  Granger,  continued;  Betom  J.  Meigs, 
Ohio,  March  17th,  1814. 


*Nota  Cabinet  officer,  but  a  snbordltaato  of  the 
Treasury  Department  until  1829. 

f  NsTsI  afTalrs  were  under  the  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  until  a  separate  Navy  Department  was 
erganlied  by  Act  of  April  aoth,  1798.  The  Acts 
organising  the  other  Departments  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  State,  September  15th,  1789;  TVaoncrv, 
September  2d,  1789;  War,  August  7th,  1789.  The 
Attomey*GeneraPs  duties  were  regulated  by  the 
Jaiiolary  Act  of  September  24th.  1789. 


Jamis  Mowbos,  President 

VIIL  and  IX. ;  1817-1826. 

Secretary  of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mas«aehn* 
setts,  March  5th,  1817.  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford,  continued.  Secretary  w  War, 
George  Graham,  Virginia,  April  7th,  1817 ;  John  C. 
Calhoun,  South  Carolina,  Octooer  8th,  1817.  Secretary 
of  Naey,  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  continued;  Smitn 
Thompson,  New  York,  November  9rh,  1818:  John 
Rogers,  Massachusetts,  September  Ist  1823;  Samuel 
L.  Southard,  New  Jersey.  September  inth.  1823. 
^ttomsv-OMsro/,  Richard  Rush,  continued ;  William 
Wirt  Virginia,  November  13th.  1817.  Postmaster' 
GentreU,  R.  J.  Meigs,  continued;  John  McLean. 
Ohlo»  June  26th,  1823. 

JoBii  QutvcT  AstAMM,  President 

X.;  1826-1829. 

Seeretary  of  State,  Henry  Clay,  Kentucky,  March 
7th,  1826.  Seeretary  of  Treaeury,  Richard  Rush, 
Pennsylvania,  March  7th,  1826.  Secretary  of  War, 
James  Barbour,  Virginia,  March  7th,  1825 ;  Peter  B. 
Porter,  New  York,  May  26th  1828.  Secretary  of  Navy, 
S.  L. Southard,  continued.  Attom^General,  William 
Wirt  continned.  i\wtowut«r- General,  John  McLean, 
conunued. 

AsDBSw  Jacxsos,  President 

XL  and  XIL ;  1829-1837. 

Secretary  of  «Stote,  Martin  Van  Buren,  New  York, 
March  6tn,  1829;  Edward  Livingston,  Louisiana, 
May  24th,  1831;  Louis  McLane,  Delaware,  May  29th, 
1833 ;  John  Forsyth,  Georgia.  June  27th,  1834.  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Pennsylvania. 
Mflffon  6th,  18w :  Louis  McLane.  Delaware,  August 
8th.  1831;  William  J.  Duane.  Pennsylvania,  Hay 
29tb,  1833;  Roger  B.  Taney.  Maryland,  September 
23d,  1833;  Levi  Woodbury,  ^ew  Ham p»hire,  June 
27th,  1834.  Seeretary  of  War,  John  U.  Eaton,  Ten- 
nessee, March  9th,  1829;  Lewis  Cass,  Michigan, 
August  1st,  1881;  Benjamin  F  Butler,  New  York, 
March  8d,1837.  Seeretary  of  Nam,  John  Branch, 
North  Carolina,  March  9th,  1829 ;  Levi  Woodbury, 
New  Hampshire,  May  23d,  1831 ;  Mahlon  Dlckerson, 
New  Jersey,  June  30th,  1834.  AttortMff-General,  John 
M.  Berrien,  Georgia,  March  9th.  1829;  Roger  B 
Taney,  Maryland,  July  20th,  1831;  Beniamln  F. 
Butler,  New  York,  November  16th,  1833.  J\}stmaster' 
General,  Willism  T.  Barry,  Kentucky,  March  9tli, 
1829  s  Amos  Kendall,  Kentucky,  May  1st,  1835. 

KABTDr  Van  Bvbsh,  President 

XUL;  1837-184L 

Seeretary  of  State,  John  Forsyth,  continned.  Ssero' 
tary  of  TVeasury.  Levi  Woodbury,  continued.  SecrO' 
tary  of  War,  Joel  R.  Poinsett  South  Carolina,  March 
7th,  1837.  Seeretary  ef  Navy,  Mahlon  Dickerson, 
continued;  James  K.  Paulolng,  New  York.  June 
26th,  1838.  Attorney-General,  Benjamin  F.  Bntler; 
Felix  Grundy,  Tennessee,  July  6th,  1838 ;  Henry  D. 
Gilpin,  Pennsylvania,  January  llth,  1840.  jh)st^ 
matter-General,  Amon  Kendall,  continued ;  John  M. 
Niles,  Connecticut,  May  19th,  1840. 

Wm.  H.  Habbiboit  Aim  Jomr  Ttub,  Preslderts. 

XIV.;  1841-1845. 

Seeretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster,  Massachusetts^ 
March  6tA,  1841 ;  Hugh  S.  Legare,  South  Carolinaf 
May  9th.  1843;  A.  P  Upshur,  Virginia,  July  24th» 
1843;  John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina,  March  6th, 
1844.  Secretary  of  TVensttry,  Thomas  swing.  Ohio^ 
March  6th,  1841;  Waller  Forward,  Pennsylvania, 
September  13th,  1841 ;  John  0.  Sjsencer,  New  York, 
March  3d,  1843;  George  M.  Bibb,  Kentucky,  June 
15th,  1844.  Seeretary  of  War,  John  Bell,  Tennessee, 
March  6th,  1841 ;  John  McLean,  Ohio,  September 
13th,  1841;  John  C.  Spencer,  New  York,  October 
12th,  1841 ;  James  M.  Porter,  Pennsylvania,  March 
8th,  1843:  William  Wilkins,  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  1844.  Secretary  of  NavyJSt.  K.  Badser, 
North  Carolina,  March  6th,  1841 :  A.  P.  Upshur,  Vir- 
ginia, September  13th,  1841 ;  David  Henshaw,  Mas- 
sachusetts, July  24th,  1843:  T.  W.  Gilmer,  Virginia, 
February  15th,  1844:  John  Y.  Mason,  Virginia, 
March  14th,  1844.  AttomethGeneral,  John  J.  Critten- 
den. Kentucky,  March  6th,  1841 :  Hugh  8.  Legare, 
South  Carolina,  September  13th,  1841;  John  Nelson, 
Maryland,  July  1st  1843.  Posfmosfsr-Gisfisral,  Fran- 
cis Granger.  New  York,  March  6th,  1841 ;  Charles  A. 
WickliiTe,  Kentucky,  September  Uth,  184L 
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XV.;  1846-1840. 

Beerdarv  of  SiatAfJtLmeB  Bachanan,  PennsyWania, 
March  6tn,  184.V  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Robert  J. 
Walker,  MlMilssippi,  Marcn  6th,  1845.  Secretary  of 
War,  William  L.  Maroy,  New  York,  March  6th,  1845. 
Secretary  of  JVavy,  George  Bancroft.  Masflachasetts, 
March  10th,  1846;  John  T.  ManoD.  September  9th, 
1846.  Attorney'Qtneral,  John  Y  Mason,  Virginia, 
March  6th,  1845 ;  Nathan  Clifford,  Maine,  October 
17th,  1846.  Postnuuter-Oeneralt  Care  Johnson,  Ten- 
nessee, March  6th,  1845. 

Zachabt  Tatloe  akd  Millabd  PiLLMOBS,  PMsidents. 

XVI. ;  1849-1858. 

Secretary  of  State^  John  M.  Clayton,  Delaware, 
March  7tn,  1840;  Daniel  Webster,  Massachusetts, 
(July  22d,  1850;  Edward  Everett,  Massachusetts, 
December  6th,  1862.  Secretary  of  Treasury.  W.  M. 
Meredith.  Pennsylrania,  March  8th,  1849 ;  Thomas 
Corwln,  Ohio.  July  23dL  1850.  Secretary  of  War, 
George  W.  Cfrawford,  Georgia,  March  8th,  1849; 
Winfield  Scott  {ad  <nemm),  July  23d,  1850 ;  Charles 
M.  Conrad,  Louisiana,  Aagust  16ih,  1850.  Secretary 
of  Navy.  William  B.  Preston,  Virginia,  March  8th, 
1840;  William  A.  Graham,  North  Carolina.  July  22d, 
1860;  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Maryland,  July  82d,  1862.  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  .ThomsiM  H.  Ewlng,  Ohio,  March 
8th,  1840:  A.  H.  H.  StuartVirginia, September  12th, 
1860.  Attorney- General,  Reyerdy  Johnson,  Mary- 
land, March  8tn,  1849 ;  John  J.  Crittenden.  Kentucky, 
July  22d,  I860.  HMtmaster^Oeneral,  Jaeob  Collamer, 
Vermont.  March  8th,  1849;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  New 
York,  July  23d,  1860;  a  D  Hubbard,  Gonneotlout| 
August  81st,  1862. 

FaurxLiN  PiBBCK,  President 

XVII. ;  1863-1857. 

Seeretary  ^  State,  William  L.  Marcy,  New. York, 
March  7th.  1868.  Secretary  of  Dreaiitry.  James 
Guthrie,  Kentucky,  March  7tn,  1863.  Secretary 
of  War,  Jefferson  DaTis.  Mississippi,  March  7th, 
1853.  Secretary  of  Navy^  James  C.  Dobbin. 
North  Carolina,  March  7th,  1853.  Seeretary  of 
Interior,  Robert  McClelland,  Michigan,  March  7th, 
1853;  JAcob  Thorn piion,  Mississippi,  March  6th,  1666. 
AttwmefhGsp^eral,  Cnleb  Cushing,  Massachusetts, 
March  7th,  1853.  Postmaster- Oeneral,  James  Camp- 
bell, PennsylTania,  March  7th,  1863. 

Jms  BUCHA.MAH,  President. 

«VIIL;  1867-186L 

Secretary  of  Stats,  Lewis  Cass,  Michigan,  March 
6th,  1867;  J.B.  B*ack,  Pennsylvania,  December  17th, 
1860.  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Howell  Cobb.  Georgia, 
March  6th,  1867;  Philip  F.  Thomas,  Maryland, 
December  12th,  1860 ;  John  A.  Dix,  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 11th,  1861.  Secretary  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd,  Vir- 
ginia, March  6th,  1857;  Joseph  Holt,  Kentucky, 
January  18th,  1861.  Secretary  of  Navy,  Isaac  Toucey, 
Connecticut,  March  6th,  1867.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Jacob  Thompson,  continued.  Attomfftf-Oefural,J.  S. 
Black,  Pennsylvania,  March  Gth,  1857 ;  £.  M.  Stan- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  December  20th,  1860.  Foatmaster- 
OensraL  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Tennr'ssee,  March  6th, 
1857;  Joseph  Holt,  Kentucky.  March  14th,  1860; 
Horatio  King,  Maine,  February  12th,  18SL 

Abraham  LnicoTN  and  Ahdrcw  Jobhsoit,  Presidents. 

XIX.  and  XX. ;  186M860. 

Seeretary  of  Slate,  William  H.  Seward,  New  York. 
March  6th,  1861.  Seeretary  of  Treasury,  8.  P.  Chasci 
Ohio,  March  6th,  1801 :  W.  P.  Pessenden,  Maine, 
July  1st,  1864;  Huph  McCulIoch,  Indiana,  March 
7th,  1866.  Secretary  of  ITar,  Simon  Cameron,  Penn- 
■ylvauia,  March  6tn.  1861 ;  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Penn- 
s^raaia,  January  l6th,  1862 ;  U.  S.  Grant  (ad  interim), 
August  12th,  1867;  Edwin  M.  Stanton  (reinstated), 
January  14th,  1868;  J.  M.  SchoHeld;  lIliBois,  May 
28th,  1868.  Seeretary  of  Navy,  Qideon  Welles,  Con- 
necticut, March  6th.  1861.  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Caleb  P.  Smith,  March  6th.  1861 ;  John  P.  Usher,  In- 
diana, January  8th,  18r>3;  James  Harlan,  Iowa,  May 
15th,  1866;  O.K.  Browning.  Illinois  JulyfiTthaSM. 
Attorney-General,  Edward  Bates,  Missouri,  March 
5th,  1861:  Titian  J.  Cotfee,  June  22d,  1863;  Jamea 
Speed,  Kentucky,  December  2d.  1864:  Henry  Stan* 
bery,  Ohio,  July  23d,  1866 :  William  M.  Evarta,  New 
York,  July    I6th,   1868.    Postmaster-OeneraLMon^ 

S>mery  Blair,  Maryland,  March  6th,  1861 ;  WilliRm 
ennison,  Ohio,  September  24th,  1864:  Alexander 
W.  Handall,  Wisconsin,  July  26th.  1886. 


U^TsaM  8.  Gujrr,  Freaideni. 

^XI.  and  XXII.;  1869-1877. 

Secretary  of  State,  E.  B.  Washbume,  nilnoliu 
March  5tli,  1869 ;  Hamilton  Fisn,  New  York.  Marck 
11th,  1869.  Seeretary  t^  Treasury,  George  S.  BoutwelL 
Massachusetts,  March  llth,  1860:  William' A.  Rich- 
ardson, Massachusetts,  March  17th,  1873;  Beojamin 
H.  Bristow,  Kentucky,  June  2d,  1^74;  Lot  M.  Mor- 
rill, Maine,  June  21stll876.    Secretary  of  War,36hn 

A.  Bawlins,  Illineis.  March  llth,  1860;  William  T. 
Sherman,  Ohio,  September  9th,  1869 ;  William  W. 
Belknap,  Iowa,  October  26th,  1869 ;  Alphonso  Taft» 
Ohio,  March  8th,  1876;  J.  D.  Cameron.  PennsylTania. 
May  22d,  1876.  Secretary  of  Navy,  Adolph  s.  Boris, 
Pennsylvania,  March  6th,  1869;  George  M.  Robeson* 
New  Jersey,  June  26th,  1869.  Seeretary  of  Interior, 
Jacob  D.  Cox.  Ohio,  March  6th,  1869 ;  Columbus 
Delano,  Ohio,  November  1st,  1870 ;  Zachariah  Chan- 
dler, Michigan,October  19th,  1876.  Attomey'General, 

B.  R.  Hoar,  Massachusetts,  March  6th,  1869;  Amos 
T.  Akerman,  Georgia,  June  23d,  1870;  George  H. 
Williams,  Oregon,  December,  14th,  1871 ;  Eowards 
Pierrepont,  New  York,  April  26(h,  1876;  Alphonso 
Taft,  Ohio,  May  82d,  1876.  Poetmaster-Generaf,  J.  A, 
J.  Creswell,  Maryland,  March  6th,  1869;  Mar  hall 
Jewell,  Connectiout,  Augu«t  24th,  1874;  James  M. 
Tyner,  Indiana,  July  12in,  1876. 

RuTHExroBi)  B.  Hatis,  Preddeni. 

XXIIL;  1877-188L 

Seeretary  of  State^  William  M.  Evarts,  New  York, 
March  12th.'l877.  Seeretary  of  Treasury,  John  Shei^ 
man.  Ohio,  March  8th.  1877.  Secretary  of  VFor,  George 
W.  MoCrary,  Iowa,  March  12th,  1877;  Alexander 
Ramsey,  Mmnesota.  December  Tith.  1879.  Secretary 
of  Navy,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Indiana,  Marcn 
12th,  1877;  Nathan  Goff,  Jr.,  West  Virginia,  January 
6th,  1881.  Secretary  of  Interior,  Carl  Schurs,  Mis- 
souri, March  12th,  1877.  Attorney-General,  Charles 
Devens,  Ma^wachusetts,  March  12th,  1877.  PMt- 
vuuUr-General,  David  M.  Key,  Tennessee,  March 
12th,  1877;  Horace  Maynard,  Tennessee,  August 
26th,  1880. 

James  A.  Gabrvid  ard  Cbbtxb  A  Axremu 
Presidents. 
XXIV.;  1881-188S. 
Seeretary  of  Slate,  Jamet  ti.  Blaine,  Maine,  Mazvh 
6th.  1881;  Frederick  T.  FrelinghuyBsn,  New  Jener, 
December  12th,  1881.  Secrelaty  of  Treantry,  William  H. 
Windom,  Minnesota  JMarch  6th,  1881 ;  Charles  J.  Foleer. 
New  York,  October  27th,  1881;  Walter  Q.  Graibam, 
Indiana,  September  24th,  1884 ;  Hugh  McCnlloch,  Indiana, 
October  28th,  1884  BeereUnry  of  War,  Robert  T.  Uncolnl 
Illinois.  March  5th,  1881.  Seeretary  of  Nnv,  W.  H. 
Hunt,  LoiilMiana,  March  6th,  1881 ;  William  £.  Chandler, 
New  Hampshire,  April  Ist.  1882.  Secretary  of  Imterier.  S. 
J.  Kirkwood,  Iowa,  March  6th,  1881 ;  Henry  M  Teller, 
Oolorada.  Attomfy-Otnerol,  Wayne  McVeagh,  PennsyP 
vania,  March  5tb,  1881 :  Benjamin  H.  BreKvster,  Pennsyl- 
ranla,  December  16th.  1881  Povtmaritr-Geaer^,  Thomai 
L  James,  New  York,  March  6th,  1881 :  Timothy  0.  Howe, 
Wisconsin,  December  20th,  1881 ;  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
Indiana,  April  3d,  1883;  Frank  Hatton.  WlsconsiB. 
October  14th,  1884.  ^^ 

GaovxK  CLXTBLANn,  President. 

XXV.  ;  1886-1889. 

Beentuy  *^f  Stnte,  James  A.  Bayard,  Delaware,  Msrcfa 
5th,  1885.  Seeretniy  of  Treamtry,  Daniel  J.  Manning, 
New  York,  March  6th.  1885.  Seerdary  of  War,  W.  C. 
Endioott,  MaasachiiflettB,  March  6th,  1886  Smiarg  of 
^iwy.  William  C  Whitney,  New  York,  March  5th,  1886. 
PocteMuto-GeiMro/,  William  H.  Tiles,  Wisconsin,  Mazch 
5th,  1885.  SecrHnrff  nf  Interior,  Lncios  Q  C  Lamar, 
Misriaslppl  March  5th,  1885.  AUormef-GemeraL  AugiMtM 
H.  Garland.  Arkansas,  March  6th,  1886. 

BuijAiiiN  HAsaxsoM,  Prsddent. 

XXVI. ;  188»-1898. 

Seeretary  of  Slate,  James  G.  Blaine,  Maine.  March  Sth, 
1889.  Beeniar^  of  Treamary,  William  Windom,  Minne- 
sota, March  6(h,  1889.  Seerelanf  of  War,  BedAcM 
Proctor,  Vermont,  March  6th,  1889.  Beeretarm  of  Naey, 
Bei\lamin  Tracy,  New  York,  Mareh  5th,  1M9.  Fod- 
tmuter-OeHeral,  John  WanamiUcer,  PennsylTania^  March 
6th,  1889.  becrHarf  of  Interior,  John  W.  Noble,  Missouri, 
March  6th,  1889.  AUnntey- General,  W.  H.  H.  Mllkr, 
Indiana,  March  'bth,  1889  Secretary  of  AyriaUhn,  Jsrs- 
mlah  Rude,  Wisconsin,  March  5th,  1889. 

•  Secretary  Windom  died  Jun.  29, 1801,  and  wu 
•acceeded  by  Charles  Foster,  Ohia 
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wuanmM  av  vhs  iwbolabatioh  of  TsnBpmBrDWXoau  m  oovobbss  assiek- 

BUSD  jnCJI«T  4tlk,  1776. 

Tile  following  list  of  members  of  the  (Continental  Congress,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
fdthoagh  the  names  are  included  in  the  general  list  of  that  Congress,  from  1774  to  1778),  is  given  separately 
fitt  the  purpose  of  showing  the  plaoes  and  dates  of  their  birth,  and  the  Umes  of  their  xe8pecti?e  deaths,  for 
eonTenlent  reference : 


HAjfas  or  na  Sioii; 


la«cee«*«a* 


■ ••••••••■«•■ 


Adams,  John 
Adams,  Samuel 

Bartlett,  Joelah ....» 

Braxton,  Garter.. 

Carroll,  Ghas  of  Garrollton.. 
Ohaae,  Samuel .................. 

Clark,  Abraham 

Clvmer,  George.................. 

Ellerv,  William.................. 

Floyd,  William 

Franlciin,  Benjamin 

Gerry,  Elbridge  » 

Owinnet,  Button 

Hall,  Lyman 

Hancock,  John 

Harrison,  Benjamin 

Hart,  John 

Heyward,  Thomas,  Jr 

Hewes,  Joseph 

Hooper,  William  . 
Hopkins,  Stephen 

Huntington,  Samuel 

Hopkinson.  Francis 

Jemrson,  Thomas ....... 

Lee,  Richard  Henry .... 

Lee,  Francis  Llghtfoot. 

Lewis,  Francis  F 

LiHngston,  Philip 

Lynch,  Thomas,  Jr 

McKean,  Thomas 

Middleton,  Arthur 

Morris,  Lewis 

Morris,  Robert 

Morton,  John 

Nelson,  Thomas,  Jr 

Paine,  Robert  Treat 

Penn,  John 

Read,  George 

Rodney,  Ctesar 

Ross,  George 

Rush,  Benjamin,  M.D 

Rutledge,  Sdward 

Sherman,  Roger 

Smith,  James 

Stockton,  Richard 

Stone,  Thomas 

Taylor,  George. 

Thornton.  Matthew 

Walton,  George 

Whipple,  Wm......... 

Williams.  Wm 

Wilson,  James 

Wifcherspoon,  John 

Wolcott,  Oliver. 

Wythe,  George 


BOEH  AT 


Braintree,  Ifass.,  10  Oct.  1736 

Boston,  Mass.,  27  Sept.  1722 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  Nov.  1729 

Newington,  Va.,  10  Sept  1736 

Annapolis,  Md.,  20  Sept  1737 

Somerset  Co.,  Md.,  17  Apr.  1741.... 
Elisabethtown,  N.  J.,  16  Feb.  1728 

Philadelphia.  Pa^  in  1739 

Newport  R.  L,  22  Dec.  1727 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  17  Dec.  1784 

Boston.  Mass^  17  Jan.  1706 

Marblenead,  Mass.,  1  July  1744.. . 

England,  in  1732 

Connecticut  in  1731 

Braintree,  Mass.,  in  1737 

Berkley,  Va., .... 

Hopewell,  N.  J.,  In  1715 

St.  Luke's,  S,  C,  In  1746......... , 

Kingston.  N.  J.,  in  1780 

Boston,  Mass.,  17  June,  1742..... 
Scituate,  Mass.,  7  Mar.,  1707.... 
Windham.  Conn.,  3  July  1732  .. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1737 

Shadwell,  Va.,  13  Apr.  1734 

Stratford,  Va.,  20  Jan.  1732 

Stratford,  Va.,  14  Oct.  1784 , 

Landaff,  Wales,  in  Mar.  17 U... 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  16  Jan.  1716 

St  George's,  S.  C,  6  Aug.  1740.. 
Chester  Co..  Pa.,  19  Mar  1734  .. 
Middleton  Place,  S.G.,  in  1743.. 
Morrlsslanna,  N.  Y.,  in  1726..... 
Lancashire,  Eng.,  Jan.  1733-4.. 

Ridley,  Pa.,  iu  1724 

York,  Va.,  26  Dec.  1738 

Wye-Hill.  Md.,  31  Oct  1740 

Boston,  MssSm  ia  1731 

Caroline  Co.,  Va.,  17  May  1741,. 

(^ecil  Co.,  Md.,  in  1734 

Dover,  Del.,  in  1730. 

New  Castle,  Del.  In  1730.... 
Bvberry,  Pa^  24  Dec.  1746... 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  Nov.  17 
Newton.  Mass.,  19  Apr.  1721 
^  Ireland, 


DsLMATSn  FlOM 


•  •••«•••••••••••• 


■•••••••  ■•■••■•■ 


Princeton,  N.  J.,  1  Oct  1730 

Charles  Co..  Md..  in  1742 

V  Ireland,  In  1716 
\  Ireland,  in  1714 . 
Frederick  Co.,  Va^  in  1740 


••••••••»•■«•••• 


•eee*«*»i« ••••••• 


Eittery,  Maine,  in  1730 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  8  Apr.  1731 
Scotland,  about  1742  ............ 

Yester,  Scotland,  6  Feb.  1722 

Windsor,  Conn.,  26  Nov.  1720. 

Elisabeth  City  Co.,  Va.,  In  1726... 


BCassachusetts..., 
Massachusetts.... 
New  Hampshire. 

Virginia. 

Maryland ~ 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  I.  A  Prov.  PI  - 

New  York 

Pennsylvania., 

Massachusetts 

Georgia 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 

Virginia........ 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

R.  L  *  Prov.  Pi 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

New  York - 

New  York 

South  Carolina 

Delaware 

South  Carolina 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Maryland ^ 

Massachusetts 

North  Carolina , 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylfania , 

South  Carolina 

Connecticut 

Pennoylvania , 

New  Jersey m.. 

Marfland 

Penn^lvania 

New  Hampshire 

Georffia 

New  Hampshire 

Connecticut , 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

Virginia 


DZXD. 


4  July,  1826^ 

8  Oct  1803. 
19  May  1796. 
10  Oct  1797. 
14  November,  1S39L 
19  June,  1811. 

—  September,  179L 
23  Jan.  1813. 

16  Feb.  1820. 
4  Aug.  1821. 

17  April,  1790. 

23  November,  1814 

27  May,  1777. 

—  Feb.  1790. 

8  Oct  1798. 

—  April,  179L 
1880. 

—  March,  180& 

10  Oct  1779. 

—  Oct  179a 
13July,178S. 

6  Jan.  1796.* 

9  May,  1790. 
4  July.  18i». 

19  June,  1794. 

—  April,  1797. 
30  Dec.  1803. 
12  June.  1778. 
Lost  at  sea,  177& 

24  June,  1817. 

1  Jan.  1787. 

22  Jan.  1798. 
8  Majr.  1806. 

—  April,  177T. 
4  Jan.  1789. 

.1799, 

11  May.  1804. 
26  Oct  1809. 

^,1798. 

,1788. 

—  July,  1779. 
19  April,  1813. 

23  Jan.  1800. 
23  July,  1793. 
11  July,  1806. 

28  Feb.  1781. 
6  Oct  1787. 

23  Feb.  178L 

24  June,  1803. 

2  Feb.  1804 
28  Nov.  178& 

2  Aug.  1811. 
28  Aug.  1798. 
16  Nov.  1794. 

1  jyeo.  1797. 

8  June,  1800. 


ANTB-Hr AR  DBBTB  OF  THB  BBVERAIi  BTATBS. 

Tasu  showing  the  Debts  of  the  several  States  before  the  war  (1860-61). 


STATU. 


Maine , 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts...... 

Rhode  Island....... 

Connecticut.. 

New  York. 
New  Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland....... 

Ohio. 


••••■«••  ••«« 


Indiana....... 

Michigan... 

Illinois 

Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.. 


In  1860-61. 


1609,600 
81,660 
none. 
7,132,627 
none, 
none. 

84,182,976 
104,000 

87,964,602 
none. 


14.260,173 

7,770,233 

2,388,843 

10,277.161 

100,(K)0 

250,000 


Iowa 

Missouri... 
Kansas ..... 
Kentucky. 
California , 


•••••••••eeeea 


Oregon 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Floriaa 

Alabama >.... 

Mississippi..—. 

Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Arkansas* 

Tennessee. 


•••••••e  ■••••••  ••••••••••• 


Inl860^L 


9oo,ooa 

84,734.000 

160,00» 

4,729,834 


66,373 

33,248,141 

9,129,606 

3,691,674 

2,670,760 

383.000 

6,048,000 

none. 

10,023,906 


3,092,623 
16,643,066 
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AMERICAN  POLITICS. 


BOOK  Y. 


CAHDIDATES  FOR  FBBSIDSSMT  AJTD  VICB  PRBSIDBSTy 

Since  the  Adoption  of  the  Fadtral  OMaUtuUtm,  March  let,  1780. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  Pretidents  and  Vice-jyesideiUt  of  the  United  Statm^  ae  well  as  tboM  who 
Vere  candidates  for  each  office,  since  the  organization  of  the  GoTemment :  {vidt  pp.  21-^,  62.) 


1789— Oeorge  Washington*  and  John  Adftmsi  two 
terms,  no  opposition. 

1797— John  Adams,  opposed  bv  Thomas  Jefferson,* 
who,  havinff  the  next  highest  electoral  ?ote,  became 
Vice  President. 

1801— Thomas  JeflTerson* and  Aaron  Burr;  bei^tlng 
John  Adams  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney.* 

1805— Thomas  JeflTerson*  and  George  Clinton ; 
bcMiting  Charles  C.  Pinckney*  and  Rufus  King. 

1809— James  Madison*  and  George  Clinion;  beat- 
ing Cluu-Ies  C.  Pinokney.* 

1818— James  Madison*  and  Eldridge  Geny ;  beat- 
ing DeWitt  Clinton. 

1817— James  Monroe*  and  Daniel  D.  Tom|ddni ; 
besting  Rufus  King. 

1821— James  Monroe*  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins ; 
beating  John  Quincy  Adams. 

1825-^ohn  Quincy  Adams  and  John  C  Calhoun  :* 
beating  Andrew  Jackson,*  Hennr  Clay,*  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford  ;*  there  being  foer  candidates  for 
President,  and  AIJMrt  Gallatin  for  Vice  President. 

1829— Andrew  Jackson*  and  John  C.  Calhoun*; 
beating  John  Quincv  Adams  and  Richard  Rush. 

1833— Andrew  Jackson*  and  Martin  Van  Buren ; 
beating  HenryClav  •  John  Floyd,*  and  William  Wirt 
for  President;  ana  William  Wilkins,  John  Sergeant, 
and  Henry  Lee*  for  Vice  President 

1837— Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  John- 
eon*;  beating  William  H.  Harrison,  Hugh  L.  White, 
and  Daniel  Webster  for  President,  and  John  Tyler* 
for  Vice  President. 

1841— William  H.  Harrison  and  John  TVler*;  beat- 
ing Martin  Van  Buren  and  Littleton  W.  Tasewell.* 
Harrliion  died  one  month  after  his  inauguration, 
and  John  Tyler*  became  President  for  the  rest  of 
the  term. 


1845-James  K.  Polk*  and  George  M.  Dallas ;  beat- 
ing Henry  Clay*  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen. 

1849— Zachary  Taylor* and  Millard  Fillmore;  beat- 
ing Lewie  Cass  and  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President 
and  William  O.  Butler*  and  C.  F.  Adams,  for  Vice 
President 

1853— Franklin  Pierce  and  William  R.  King*; 
beating  Winfield  Scott  and  William  A.  Graham.* 

1857— James  Buchanan  and  John  C  Breckin- 
ridge*: beating  John  C.  Fremont  and  Millard  Fill- 
more for  President,  and  William  L.  Dajrton  and  A. 
J.  Donaldson*  for  Vice  President 

1861— Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin; 
beating  John  Bell,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  J.  C. 
BreckinridgA*  for  President 

1865— Abraham  Lincoln  and  t  ndrew  JohnMn,* 
Union  candidates ;  beating  G.  B.  McClellan  and  G. 
H.  Pendleton. 

1869— Ulysses  8.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax;  beat- 
ing Horatio  Seymour  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  jr. 

1873— Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Henry  Wilson ;  beating 
Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Grata  Brown,  for  President 
and  Vice  President 

1877— Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Wm.  A.  Wheeler ; 
beating  Samuel  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

1881— James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur; 
beating  General  W.  8.  Hancock  and  W.  H.  English. 
Arthur  succeeded  Garfield,  after  his  death  firom  as- 
sassination, Sept  19, 1881,  and  Darid  Daris  it  now 
Acting  Vice  President 

1885— OroTer  CleTeland  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricki^ 
who  defeated  James  O.  Blaine  and  John  A.  Logan. 

1889 -Benjamin  Harrison  and  Levi  P.  Morton,  who 
defeated  Grover  CleTeland  and  Allen  G.  Thurman. 


*  Candidates  trom  Southern  States. 


HUMBBR  OF  KLBCTORAI«  TOTS»  TO  WHICH  SACH  STATE  HAS  BESOI  BOnra- 

TUBD.  AT  KACH  SXECTIOH»  1789-1880. 


SrATU. 

••  ■•• 
••••• 
•«  ••• 

3 

••••• 

9 
3 

9 
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•  •••• 

9 
3 

1 
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9 
3 

""i 

•  •••• 
••••• 

...„ 

3 
6 

00 

..... 

..... 

4 
8 

00 

..... 
..... 

..... 

"9 

4 

3 

•  ■••• 

...„ 

4 

6 

••••• 

8 
3 

6 

•  ••  •• 

•  •••• 

3 

7 

•  ■•»• 

••■  •• 

••  ••• 

8 
3 

§ 

7 
8 

••••• 
•  ••  • 

8 
8 

1^ 

7 
8 

—  mm 

—  •• 

8 
3 

"ii* 
5 
9 

••••• 

15 

5 

10 

10 

1 

9 
3 

•  •••« 

6 
3 

•  •••• 

10 

9 

12 

12 
6 
9 
8 

12 
5 

"(5 
7 

•  ••*• 

6 

7 

86 

11 

23 

26 
4 
9 

13 

6 
17 

275 
86 

1 

9 
3 

•  •••• 

"*6 
3 
3 

10 
9 

12 
4 

■  •••« 

12 
6 
9 
8 

12 

5 

...» 

7 

6 

7 

36 

11 

23 

26 
4 
9 

13 

4 

6 

17 

•  »••• 

4 

290 

30 

i 

9 

4 
...4 

""i 

3 
3 

10 
11 
13 

4 

•  •••• 

12 
6 
8 
8 

13 

6 

...„ 

9 

•  •••• 

••  •■• 

5 

7 

35 

10 

23 

m 

4 
8 

12 
4 
6 

15 

• 

5 

296 

81 

9 

4 
4 

*'*6 
3 
3 

1? 

13 

4 

12 
6 
8 
8 

13 
6 

"7 

9 

"5 

7 

35 

10 

23 

27 
4 
8 

12 
4 
6 

15 

5 

»6 

81 

1^ 

9 

4 
4 

6 

3 

3 

10 

11 

13 

4 

12 
6 
8 
8 

13 
6 
4 
7 
9 

•  •••• 

••  ••  ■ 

5 

7 

35 

10 

23 

8 

27 

4 

8 

12 

4 

5 

15 

5 

303 

83 

8 
5 
6 

6 
3 
8 
9 

16 

13 
8 
3 

11 
7 
7 
7 

12 
8 
4 
7 

11 

'"s 

6 
7 

33 
9 

21 
3 

26 
4 
6 

10 
6 
5 

10 
5 
8 

314 

88 

8 
6 
5 

•  ••*« 

6 
8 
3 
9 

16 

13 
8 
3 

11 
7 
7 
7 

12 
8 
4 
7 

11 
3 
3 
5 
7 

33 
9 

21 
3 

26 
4 
6 

10 
8 
6 

10 
6 
8 

317 

87 

10 
6 
6 

6 

8 

4 

11 

21 

16 

11 

5 

12 

8 

7 

8 

IS 

11 

A 

iS 

s 

8 
6 
9 

36 

10 

2S 
3 

89 
4 
7 

12 
8 
6 

11 
6 

10 

386 
37 

6 

3 

6 

3 

4 

11 

21 

15 

11 

6 

12 

8 

7 

8 

13 

11 

5 

8 

15 

3 

3 

5 

9 

35 

10 

22 

3 

29 

4 

7 

12 

8 

5 

►11 

A 

10 

ii 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut m«. 

18 
7 
8 
8 

6 

a 

Florida ...» 

4 

Georgia 

5 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 
3 
3 

12 

3 

9 

11 

16 

9 
3 
5 

14 

5 

9 

11 

15 

9 
3 
5 

■••M 

•  •»*« 

14 

6 

9 

11 

15 

11 
5 
9 

•  ••«• 

16 
5 
10 
10 
14 

11 
5 
9 

•  •••• 
••••• 

15 

5 

10 

10 

IS 

23 

Indiana.. 

••  •  •• 

8 

•  ••■• 

•  •••• 

3 

11 
22 

3 

•  •••« 

12 
3 

*U 

22 

15 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

•  •••• 

""'4 

4 

'"4 

8 

13 
9 

IS 

li<^nisiana. 

8 

Maine 

Maryland 

10 

10 
16 

•  •••« 

10 
16 

10 
16 

11 
19 

"ii 

19 

6 
8 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

14    14 
3     3 

ii 

13 

Minnesota 

M  ississippi « 

M  issourL 

•  •••a 

•  ••»« 

•  •■•• 

5 
8 
8 
7 

•  •••• 

•  •••• 

•  •••■ 

•  •••• 

•  •••• 

•  •■•• 

•  •••• 

•  «••• 
••••• 

•  •••• 

7 

8 

19 

14 

3 

•  ••M 

••••■ 

•  •••• 

•  •••• 

""% 

8 
29 
16 

8 

•  •••• 

•  •••• 

*"*8 

8 

29 

16 

8 

3 
3 

■•«•• 
•••■• 

8 

8 

21» 

16 

8 

'■'3 
3 

8 

8 

86 

16 

16 

•  ••»• 

3 
3 

*"8 

8 

36 

15 

16 

•  •••• 

4 
4 

7 

8 

42 

15 

21 

4 
4 

•  •••• 

•  •••• 

7 

8 

42 

16 

21 

•  •••• 

4 

4 

7 
8 

42 
15 
21 

7 

9 

16 

Nebraska^ 

6 

7 

12 

12 

6 

7 

12 

12 

...» 

7 
12 
12 

•■  ••• 

••••a 

7 

8 

19 

14 

3 

6 

Nevada.... 

New  Hampshire ..... 

New  Jersey ^.. 

New  York 

S 

4 

9 

36 

North  Carolina 

vlllO  ••••••••••••••■••••••••• 

Orecron ^ 

U 
2S 

s 

Pennsylvania. 

10 
3 

7 

15 
4 
8 

"i"5 

4 

8 
3 

16 

4 
8 
3 

""20 

4 

10 

5 

20 
4 

10 
5 

25 
4 

11 
8 

25 
4 

11 
8 

25 
4 

11 
8 

28 

4 

11 

11 

28 

4 

11 

11 

30 

4 

11 

15 

30 

4 
11 
15 

7 
23 

294 
28 

30 

4 

11 

15 

7 
23 

294 
96 

30 

Rhode  Island. 

4 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee... 

9 

It 

Texas          

IS 

Vermont m.. 

4 
21 

135 
15 

4 
21 

138 
16 

""4 
21 

•  •••• 

188 
18 

6 
24 

176 
17 

6 
24 

■  ••m 
••••a 

176 
17 

8 
25 

••••• 

218 
18 

8 
25 

221 
19 

8 
25 

»•■•• 
••  »•■ 

236 
24 

7 
24 

■  •••• 

•••••• 

261 
24 

7 
24 

•  •••• 

•  •••• 

261 
94 

7 
23 

•  ••■• 
••■•• 

288 
94 

4 

Virsinia 

12 

91 
13 

18 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

6 

U 

A  OCal    MC.M.M.. ...... ...... 

Number  of  States.... 

368 

38 

401 

88 

AMERICAN  POLITICS. 
suraxxa  court  of  tiui  naiTKD 


Chief  Jmllcei. 

AwocUM  JuMicei. 

Slate  Whence 

Service. 
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p?[w<Jid."^.::::z:™™z:: 
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cST::::.— .-1 

1881-._. 

DaTid  DeilB"..™ 

SllSii- — 
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10 

"a 

1 
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TABULATED  HISTORY— CIVIL  OFFICERS. 


BOOK  T. 


IMKQTU  OF  8B8SIONS  OF  COSORUM,  1T6»-18»1. 


Time  of  Session. 


Na  of  No.  of 

God-     See- 

greas.  slon. 

rut...Merch  4,  178»-8eptomber 

let  <  ad  ...Jaauanr        4,  1790— Aagast 
(Sd  .^Decemoer    6,  1790— March 

M     f  lit...October       24,  1791— Mey 
"**    t8d...No?ember    6,  1792— March 

a^    f  lst...Deoember    2, 1793— June 
**    t^d-November    3,  1794— March 

^v  f  l»t...Deoember    7,  1796-^ane 
•"^  t2d-l>M«°^^r    ft,  1796— March 

ri8t...May  16,  1797— July 

5U  <  2d  ...November  13,  1797— July 
(3d  ...December    3,  1798— March 

M%t  il8t..*I>ecember    2,  1799— May 
'•"  t2d...NoTember  17,  1880— March 

Mv  i  l8t...Deoember    7,  1801— May 
^™  1 2d  ....December    8,  1802— March 

Mw  f  l8t...Ootober      17,  1803— March 
•*"  1 2d  ...November    6,  1804— March 

f  lat...Deoember    2,  1806— April 
"**  i  2d  ...December    1,  1800— March 

lAAv.  flat  ...October      28,  180T— April 
***^  \2d  ...November    7,  1808— March 

f  lBt...May  22,  1809— Jane 

Uth  <  2d  ...November  27,  1809— May 
(3d ...December    8,  1810— March 

,041.  f  liit...November    4,  1811— July 
***■  \2d  ...November    2,  1812— March 

{1st...May  24, 1813— Aagast 

2d  ...December    ft,  1813— April 
8d  ...September  19,  1814— March 

,.A|,   fist... December    4,  1816— April 
*«"  \2d  ...December    2,  1818— Biarch 

iM«.  il»t...December    1,  1817— April 
"^^  1 2d  ...November  16,  1818— March 

tAfrk  /l8t...Deoember    6,  1819— May 
uu  1 2d  .-November  13,  1820— March 

.ML   fist... December    8,  1821— May 
"^  1 2d  ...December    2,  1822— March 

1MK  /lst...December     1,  1823— May 
vna  \  2d  ...December    6,  1824— March 

ia*k   fist... December     6,  1826— May 
^^  i  2d  ...December    4,  1826— March 

Qf^y.   fl8tM.Deceniber    3,  1827— May 
*'^  1 2d  ...December    1,  1828— March 

Qi«t   f  lst...December    7,  1829— May 
*"•  \  2d  ...December    6,  1830— March 

MJ    fist... December    6,  1831— Jaly 
^^    i  2d  ...December    3,  1832— March 

MA    /l8t...December    2,  1633— Jane 
**"    1 2d  ...December    1,  1834— March 

A^L  fist  ..December    7,  1836— .la  ly 
"**°  1 2d  ...December    6,  1836— March 

f lst...8eptember   4,  1837— October 
S6th  <  2d  ...December    4,  1837— Jaly 
(.3d  ...December    8, 1838 — March 

M*w  f lst...Deoember    2,  1839— Jaly 
*"•"  1 2d  ...December    7,  1840— March 

(l8t...May  31,  1841— September 

S7th  -{  2d  ~. December     6,  1841— August 
(3d  ...December    6,  1842— Maruh 


29,1789 

12,  1790 
a,  1791 

8,1792 

2,  1793 

9,  1794 
8,1796 

1,  1796 
8,  1797 

10,  1797 

16,  1798 

8,  1799 

14,  1800 

3,  1801 

a,  1802 
8,  1808 

27,  1804 
3,  1806 

21,  1806 
8,  1807 

26,  1808 
8,  1809 

28,  1809 

1,  1810 
8,  1811 

8,  1812 
8,  1818 

2,  1813 
18,  1814 

8,  1816 

80,  1816 
8,1817 

20,  1818 
8,  1819 

16,  1820 
8,  1821 

8,  1822 
8,  1823 

27,  1824 

3,  18^ 

22,  1826 
8,  1827 

26,  1828 
8,  1829 

81,  1830 
8,  1831 

16,  1832 
8,  1833 

30,  1834 

8,  1836 

4,  1836 
3,  1837 

IC,  1837 

9,  1838 
8,  1839 

21,  1»40 
3,  1841 

13,  1841 

31,  1842 
3,  1843 


No.  of  No.  of 
Con-     8es- 
fcresB.  sion. 
aatv  flst...December 
■■■"  \  ad  ...December 

an^v  ri8t...December 
""'*  \  2d  ...December 


TimeofSessioiL 


f  l8t...December 
1 2d  ...December 

VI mk   fist... December 
zim  -^  ad  ...December 

fist...  December 
(.2d  ...December 


SOth 


82d 


M^    J  1st...  December 
***    1 2d  ...December 

fl8t...Deeember 
8ith  •{2d...Aagust 
(3d  ...December 

«MK  f  lst...December 
*•"*  1 2d  ...December 

oA^i.  /  lst...December 
"***  1 2d  ...December 

fl8t...Jaly 
37th  •<  2d  ...December 
(ad  ...December 

aMW  rist...Deeember 
""*  t2d  ...December 

tta*»  flst...X>ecember 
^'^  t2d.«Deoember 

'lst...March 
"  -Jaly 
40th  i   **  ...November 
2d  ...December 
3d  ...December 

(1st...  March 
4l8t  <  2d  ...December 
(sd  ...December 

fist..  March 
42d   •{2d ...December 
(3d  ...December 

Mf^J^    fist...December 
*"    (2d ...December 

^»h   fist... December 
***"  1 2d  ...December 

fist -.October 
46lh  <  2d-^)ecember 
(3d  ...December 

{lBt...March 
2d  ...December 
3d  ...December 

47th  Jj8t;jl>«';'nbep 

jQ^*-  fl8t...December 
**^  \  2d  ...December 

jofit  i  lst...Deoember 
**"*  t2d;..December 

KAfi,  f  lst...December 
^^'^  tad  ...December 

«^    flst...December 
•**   \  2d  ...December 


4. 
2, 

1. 
T. 

t 

2, 

1, 

6, 

2, 

6. 
21, 
1, 
7. 
6. 

6. 
8, 

4. 
2. 

1, 
7. 
6> 

4. 
8» 

4, 

?: 

4» 
6, 

2, 

1, 
7, 

6. 

3, 
2, 

18, 
1. 

^ 

6. 

4k 
8, 
1, 

7. 
6, 

5. 
8, 

% 
h 


84S-Jone 
1844— March 

1846 -Aagast 
846— Bfaroh 

1847— August 
848— March 


850— March 

851— August 
185»-March 

858— August 
864— March. 

866— August 
86<^August 
856— March 

867— Jane 
858— March 

869— June 
860...  March 

1861— August 
861— July 
862— March 

186»-^aly 
864— March 

866-Jaly 
1866— March 


17,  1M4 

a. 


10^  1846 
3,1847 

14^  1848 
8,1849 

849— September  90, 18S0 
3,1861 


ai,  1888 
8,  1868 

7,1864 

a,  i8» 

18,  1866 

80^  1896 
a,  U67 

14,  1858 
a,  IBM 

26^1880 
4,  1861 

6,  1881 

17,1862 

4,1868 

4k  1861 
4,  1886 

28,  1888 
4,  1897 


867— March         80,  1867 
867-July  20,  1867 

L807— December  2, 1887 
867— July  2T,  1868 

.868— March  4,  1889 


869— April 
869— July 
1870— March 

871— April 
871— June 
872— March 

873— June 
1874— March 

876— August 
876— March 


28^  1889 

16,  1870 

4,1871 

20,  lan 

10,1872 
4,  1871 

n,l874 
4,1876 

1^1878 
4,18n 


877— December    3, 18T7 
877— June  M^  1878 

878— March  4^  1819 


879— July 
879— June 
880— March 

881— August 
882— March 

88a-July 
18S4— March 

885— August 
886— March 

887— October 
88&-March 

889— October, 
880— March  4. 


l,18r» 

16^  1889 

4,  1881 

8,1882 
4^1883 

7,  1884 
4,  1885 

6,1886 
4,  1887 

90,1888 
4,1889 

1890 
1891 


CIVIL  OFFICERS  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

ihnc  SSmployed  In  Om  mtwaI  Departnaoata  oT  Om  GoT«nun«n.t»  J»lj  S«tt 


KxeottiiTe  Office 7 

GoncprMS •••••       280 

State  Dtpartment •       419 

TreMiuy  Department •  12,180 

War  Department •  •  •  •     1«861 

PoatrOffice  Department 62,672 


Navy  Department. •   •  128 

Interior  Department 2,818 

Department  of  Jnstioe. 2,878 

Department  of  Agrieultnre. Tl 

GoTemment  Printing  Offioe  •  •  •  .  •  1,188 


Total 


74.481 


w-jox  r.        TABULATED  HISTOBT— STATES  AND  TEBBITOBIES. 
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THB  •TATflt  AHD  TBRBXTOBISS-wlMa  Admitted  or  OrguUscd-wltli 


STATES. 

[First  thirteen  admitted  on  ratUying  GoiiBtl< 

titution— all  othen  Mlniitted  by  Act* 

of  GoDgroM.] 


Delaware......... 

Pennsyiyania.. 
New  Jersey  .... 

Georgia 

Connecticat ... 
Maaeachasetts... 
Maryland  ......... 

Booth  Carolina .. 
New  Hampshire 

Virginia 

New  York 

North  Carolina .. 
.3>bode  Island.... 

Vermont 

Kentucky ,.. 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Maine 

Missouri. 

Arkansas , 

Mioblgan 

Flori<& 

Iowa 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Nevada. 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

District  of  Columbia. 
Xsorth  Dakota...... 

South  Dakota.. 
Montana.. 


■  •••••••■•••••••Ma 


••*•••••  ••eeeeeee  ••«•••  •«•■••  •«•••■  ••••••■•• 


Washington.... 

Idaho 

Wyoming.. 


...•••.•• ••••••  • 


TERRITORIES. 


Utah 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Indian 

Alaska 


Date  when  Admitted. 


December 

December 

December 

January 

January 

February 

April 

May 

June 

June 

July 

November 

May 

March 

June 

June 

NoTomber 

April 

December 

December 

Deoember 

December 

March 

August 

June 

January 

March  a, 

December 

Deoember 

May 

September 

May 

February 

January 

June 

October 

March 

August 

March 

July 

July 

July 

July 


7,1787 
12,  1787 

18,  1787 

8,  1788 

9,  1788 
6,  1788 

28,  1788 

83,  1788 

ai,  1788 

26,  1788 

2fi,  1788 

21.  1789 

SO,  1790 

4,  1791 

1,  1792 

1,  1796 

28,  1802 

aO,  1812 

11,  1816 

10,  1817 

8,  1818 
14,  1819 
16,  18:20 
19, 1821 
16,  1836 
96,  1837 

1846 

28,  1846 

29,  1846 
29,  1848 

9,  1850 

11,  1858 
14,  1860 
29,  1861 

19,  1863 
31,  1864 

1,  1867 
1,  1876 
a,  1791 
4,  1889 
4,  1889 
4,  1889 
4,  1880 


Area  in 

square  miles 

at  time  of 

admission. 


Dates  of  organization. 


September  9.1880 
September  9,1850 
February    24,1868 


{ 


2,060 
46,216 

7,816 
60,476 

4,990 

8,316 
12,210 
a0,67O 

9,306 
42,460 
40,170 
62,260 

1,260 

9,666 
40,400 
42,060 

Ai/m 

48,720 
86,350 
46,810 
66,660 
62,260 
33,040 
69,416 
63J60 
68,916 
68,680 
66,026 

266,780 
66,040 

168,360 
88,366 
96,090 
82,080 
24,780 

110,700 
76,866 

103,926 
00 

149,100 

146,080 
69.180 
84,800 
97,890 


Present 

area,  square 

miles. 


82,000 
322,580 
118,020 

64.69Q 
Unsunreyed 


Population  nearest 

census  to  date  of 

admission. 


Population. 


60,096 

434,373 

184,139 

82,648 

237,496 

878,787 

819,728 

249,033 

141,886 

747,610 

840,120 

803,761 

66,826 

86,339 

78,077 

77,202 

41,916 

76^556 

63,806 

76,612 

34,620 

127.U01 

898,269 

66,666 

62,240 

218,267 

64,477 

81,920 

212,602 

806,391 

92,697 

172,023 

62,466 

107,206 

442,014 

40,000 

60,000 

160,000 


{ 


135,177 

89,169 

75.116 
82,610 
20,789 


Population. 


148,968 

119,565 

40,440 


Tear. 


1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1790 
1791 
1892 
1796 
1808 
1818 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1821 
1836 
1840 
1846 
1846 
1850 
1860 
1850 
1860 
1859 
I860 
1870 
1864 
1897 

me 

1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 


Census  of 


1880 
1880 
1880 
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TABULATED  HISTORY— THE  U.  S.  ARMY. 


•OOK  T. 


SPKJLKSRS  OF   THS   HOVSB  OF  RBPRBSBBPrATIVBa. 


Name. 


F.  A  Muhlenberg «.... 

Jonathan  Trumbull 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg 

Jonathan  Dayton 

it  ♦«        ^ 

Theodore  Sedgwick 

Nathaniel  Macon 

u  u 

Joseph  B.  Varnum 

Henry  Clay 

Langdon  Gheves.^ 

Henry  Clay ^ 

John  w.  Tayior"!"'/"/.!!!!'.!"!!/!!!*.!!!!! 

Philip  P.  Barbour 

Henry  Clay 

John  W.  Taylor 

Andrew  Stephenson 

«  u 

M  If 

M  tl  '" '.','"". 

John  Bell ^...^ 

James  K.  Polk 

U  tf 

Robert  M.  T.  HunterJ^.."  ^^'.*.^^'.'.'!i*.*.V."" 

John  White 

John  W.  Jones 

John  W.  Davif* 

Robert  C.  Winthrop 

Howell  Cobb « ».... 

Linn  Boyd 

Nathaniel  p!  Banks"..!"! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Jimes  L.  Orr 

William  Pennington 

OaiU!*ha  A.  <^irow.- 

Schuyler  Colfax 

U  ti 

M  It 

James  Q.  Blaine 

C4  «| 

14  (f 

Michael  c.  Kerr!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Samuel  J.  Randall 

U  i« 

«  (( 

Warren  B.  Keifer !!!....!!..!!.!.!!!!!!!!!...!! 

John  G.  Carlisle 

it  (« 

**              ** 
Thomas  B.Recd!.!...! !...!.! ! 


Pennsylvania |  1st 

[Connecticut 2d 

|PennsyiTania ]  3d 

'NVw  Jersey '  4tn 

I  '*         I  6th 

I  Massachnsetts 6th 

North  Carolina. '  7th 

•'  I  8ih 

'  »th 

Massachusetts loth 

lUth 

Kentucky |l2ta 

"        13th 

a  C,  2d  Sess 13th 

Kentucky |14th 

"        15th 

"        16th 

New  York,  2d  Sess.  16th 

Virginia Il7th 

Kentucky. { I8th 

New  York.- ,19th 

Virginia I'ZOth 

^*       ,2l8t 

" !22d 

"        I23d 

Tennessee,  2d  Sess.  '23d 
*•  .  ••        24th 

"  "        26th 

Virginia tifith 

Kentucky 27th 

Vir^nia.. 28th 

Indiana 29th 

Massachusetts l:yHh 

(Georgia i:JlJ«t 

Kentucky '32d 

3Sd 
Massachusetts. 
i^outh  Carolina.. 
New  Jersey. 


Congress. 


34th 
36th 
3Rth 

iPcnn!«ylvahla 37th 

Indiana :tfth 

"       39th 

"       40th 

Maine ;4lst 

"    42d 

"    I3d 

Indiana 44th 

Penna.,  2d  Sess 44th 

"       45th 

**  "        46fch. 

Ohio 47th 

4^th 
49th 

smb. 

61st 


Kentucky. 


t< 


Maine. 


«t 

M 

t* 

H 
M 
M 
(I 
U 
U 

u 
u 

M 
<( 

« 

u 
u 

M 
H 
It 

U 

u 
u 
If 
u 
u 
u 
11 
il 
u 
It 
u 
t( 
u 

M 
M 
li 
»l 

u 
II 

M 
tl 
«t 
It 
It 
K 
It 
II 
It 
U 
If 
II 
•I 


Term  of  Serrice. 


April 
Oct 
Dec. 
Deo. 
May 
Deo. 
Deo. 
Oct. 
Deo. 
Oct. 
May 
Nor. 
May 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Deo. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Deo. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
May 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
July 
Dec 
Dec. 
March 
March 
March 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec 
Oct- 
March 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
;Dec 
Deo. 


1, 1789,  to  March  4, 1791 

24, 1791,  to  March  4, 1793 

2, 1793,  to  March  4,  1796 

7, 1795,  to  March  4, 179T 

16,  1797,  to  Maivh  3,  1799 

2. 1799,  to  March  4,1801 
7, 1801,  to  March  4,1808 

17, 1803,  to  March  4,1805 

2,  18U6,  to  March  4, 1807 
26, 18U7,  to  March  4^  1808 
22, 1809,  to  March  4, 1811 

4, 1811,  to  March  4, 1813 

24. 1813,  to  Jan.  19,  1814 

19. 1814,  to  March  4,  1815 
4  1816,  to  March  4, 1817 
i;  1817,  to  March  4,1819 
6, 1819.  to  May  15, 18» 

15, 1820,  to  March  4,1821 

4, 1821,  to  .March  4, 182S 

1,  I82:i,  to  March  4, 1825 

5, 182.'),  to  March  4,1827 

3, 1827,  to  March  4,1829 

7, 182!),  to  March  4,  1831 

6, 1831,  to  March  4,1833 

2. 1833,  to  June  2,  i8S4 

2. 1834,  to  March  4. 1835 

7. 1836,  to  March  4, 18t7 

6. 1837,  to  March  4, 1K{9 
16, 1839,  to  March  4,  1841 
31, 1841,  to  March  4,  1843 

4, 1843,  to  March  4,  1845 

1, 1846,  to  March  4, 1847 

6,  1847,  to  March  4, 1848 
22, 1849,  to  March  4,1851 

1, 1861,  to  March  4,  1868 

6, 1863,  to  March  4.1865 

2. 1866,  to  March  4.  1857 
7J1867,  to  March  4.  iHSe 

1. 1800.  to  March  4,1861 
4. 1861,  to  March  4,  ia<» 
7. 180.3,  to  March  4, 1866 
4,  lh66,  to  March  4,1867 

4. 1867,  to  March  4, 18fl0 
4, 1869,  to  March  4^1871 
4, 1871,  to  March  4,1873 
1, 1873.  to  March  4,1K75 
6, 187.%  to  Aug.  20, 1876 
4, 1876,  to  March  4»  1877 

15, 1 KT7,  to  March  4.1879 

18, 1879,  to  March  4, 1881 

6. 1881.  to  March  4, 1*«83 

3,  18S3,toMarch4,  1885 

7.  1886,  to  March  4, 1887 
6,  1889,  to  March  4, 1889 
2, 1889,  to  March  4, 1891 


t¥l«9  cztelblUn^y  bjr  fitatoa,  the  A^ipregAte  Troops  called  tbr  by  the  PreslAemt,  aad 
furnlalked  to  the  Union  Army,  tront  April  15thy  1861,  to  eloae  ofWar  of  Rebellion* 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

Ne\r  Hampshire  . .  . 

Vermont 

Ma.«sachu8etta. .  .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  .   .  . 

Connecticut 

New  York , 

New  Jersey .  .   .  .  ^ 
Pennsylvania .  .  •  . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia  . .  .  . 
District  or  Columbia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Miohiiran 

Wi-iconnin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

^fissourl 

tacky  


Aggregate. 

Aggregata 
veduced  to 

Quota. 

Men  fur- 
nished. 

Paid  com- 
mutation. 

TolaL 

a  3  years* 
•tandard. 

73,687 

70,107 

2,007 

72,114 

66,776 

36,897 

83,937 

692 

84,629 

80,849 

32,074 

33,288 

1,974 

86,-268 

29,068 

139,096 

146,730 

6,318 

162.a« 

124^104 

18,898 

23.236 

463 

23,699 

17,806 

44,797 

66,864 

1,616 

67.:rr9 

50,623 

607,148 

448,860 

18,197 

467,047 

892,270 

92,820 

76,814 

4,196 

61.010 

57,906 

88%3G9 

837,936 

28,171 

366,107 

266,617 

13,936 

12,284 

1,386 

13,670 

10,322 

70,965 

46,638 

8,678 

60,316 

41.275 

84,463 

32,068 

32.068 

27,714 

13,973 

16,634 

338 

16,872 

11,506 

806,322 

313,180 

0,479 

819,659 

S«J,614 

199.788 

196,363 

784 

197,147 

153,676 

244,496 

269,098 

56 

250,147 

214,133 

95,007 

87,364 

8,008 

89.372 

80.111 

100,080 

91,327 

6,097 

96,424 

79.269 

20,326 

24,(J20 

1,082 

25,062 

10,693 

79,621 

76,242 

67 

76,.3<>9 

68,699 

122,496 

loom 

109,111 

86,690 

100,782 

76,760 

.      8.26)5 

79,0('5 

7033J 
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Table  cxlUbltlns  tlft«  Aggregate  Troops  ealled  for  lay  tbe  Preatdeni*— CSimtimMcL 


States  and  Territories. 


KsnitM 

Tennti^Bee 

Arkanoaa, 

North  Carolina. .... 

California 

Ifevada 

Oregon 

WanhinKton 

Nebranka  Territory .  . 
Colorado  Territory  .  . 

Dakota 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

Alabama. 

Florida. 

Louisiana 

MisHissippi 

Texafl 

Indian  Nation 

Ck)lored  Troops .... 


Total. 


Aggregate. 


Quota. 


12.981 

1,660 

780 

1,500 


Men  fur- 
nished. 


20,149 

81,092 
8,289 
8,166 

16,726 

1,080 

1,810 

964 

3,167 

4,903 

21)6 

6,501 

2,576 

1,290 

6,224 

545 

1,966 

3,530 

93,441 


2,76:?,670     I     2,772,408 


Paid  Ck)ro- 
matatlon. 


2 


88,724 


Total. 


20,151 

31,092 
8,289 
3,156 

15,725 

1,080 

1,810 

964 

3,157 

4,903 

205 

6,561 

2,676 

1,290 

6,224 

.'S46 

1,965 

8,530 

93,441 


Aggregate 

reduced  to 

a  3  years* 

standard. 


18,706 

26,394 
7,836 
3,156 

15.725 

1,080 

1,773 

964 

2,176 

8,697 

2U6 

4,432 

1,611 

1,290 

4,634 

645 

1.632 

3,530 

91,789 


2,859,139     I    2,320,272- 


*  Colored  Troops  organised  at  various  stations  in  the  States  in  rebellion,  embracing  all  not  specifically 
credited  to  States,  and  which  cannot  be  assigned.— Aixjutamt  GsxxaAL's  OrFicx,  Wath&gUMf  November  9, 1880. 


STATKMBHT    SHOIVING   THS   EXPENDITITRES, 

Ai  far  as  CKcertainedf  necessarily  grouping  out  of  the  War  of  the  Ecbdlion^  from  July  1,  1861,  to  Juns  30, 

1870,  inclusive. 


APPROPRIATION. 


Expenses  of  national  loans  and  currency 

Premiums 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Expenses  of  collecting  revenue  from  customs 

Juagment  of  Court  of  Claims 

Payments  of  judgments  Court  of  Alabama  Claims 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Southern  Claims  Commission..... 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  American  and   British  Claims 

Commission 

Award  to  British  claimant'* «.. 

Tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Geneva 

Salaries  and  expen«<es  of  Alabama  Claims  Commission 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  Pension  Office 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  War  Department 

Salaries  and  contingent  exjM>nse9  of  Executive  I^epartm'nt 

(exclusive  of  Pension  office  and  War  Department) 

Expenses  of  assesning  and  collecting  internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  accounts 

Subsistence  of  the  Army « 

Quartermaster's  Department 

Incidental  expennes  of  Quartermaster's  Department 

Transportation  of  the  Army 

Transportation  of  otDcers  and  their  baggag** 

Clothing  of  the  Army 

Purchase  of  horses  for  cavalry  and  artillery..-.. 

Barracks,  quarters,  etc 

Heating  and  cooking  stoves 

Pay.  mileage,  general  expenses,  etc.,  of  the  Army 

Pay  of  two  and  three  years'  volunteers  ...- 

Pay  of  three  monthH'  volunteers - 

Pay,  etc.,  of  one  hundred  days'  volunteers 

Pay  of  militia  and  volunteers 

Phv,  etc..  to  officers  and  men  In  the  Department  of  the 

Missouri 

Pay  and  supplies  of  one  hundred  days'  volunteers 

Bounty  to  volunteers  and  regulars  on  enli'«tment 

Bounty  to  volunteers  and  their  widows  and  legal  heirs 

Additional  bounty  act  of  July  28, 1866 


Gross 
Expenditure. 


Expenditure  ;    Ez];>onditure 

other  than  for  growing  out  of 

the  war.      I       the  war. 


$61,522,730  77, 
69,7.38,167  73 
1,809,301,485  19 
99,690,808  31 
5,516.260  75 
9,316,753  19; 
871,321  82; 

296,878  54 

1,929,819  00 

244,815  40 

253,231  12 

7,095,968  05 

16,331,966  68 

83,944,017  €7 

112,803,841  31 

2,664,199  82 

420,041,087  75 

357,51  S,966  61 

101,628.673  37 

407,463.324  81 

4,026,219  66 

856,651,466  31 

130,«)90,762  95 

49,872,609  40 

4><7,«.S1  45 

184,473.721  26 

1,041,102,702  58 

«8H,.305  41 

14,38(5,778  29 

6,126,952  65 

844,150  55 

4,824,877  68 
38,.V>2,046  20 1 
31,7fVl,34,5  95 
69,998,786  71 1 


146,015,286  74 1 
57,151,  ^50  44 


551,626  07 


1,870,180  00 
2,712,698  79 

10,110,746  70 


456,714  2V 

88,623,489  17  i 

58,ay7,(H8  95 

16,185,8:49  74I 

70,069,439  25 

1,601,000  (H)| 

11,107,586  111 

4,318;»9  51 

18.801.822  89 1 

8H,150  00 

106;)88,90l  79 


.1 


151,522,730  77 

59,738.167  73 

1,764,256,198  45 

42,6.39,257  87 

4,964,034  08 

9,315,753  19 

371,!121  82 

295,878  64 

1,92!),819  00 

244,816  40 

253,231  12 

6,225,788  05 

12,619,262  79 

28,833,271  97 

112,8(»:i,841  31 

2,207,485  61 

381,417,648  58 

299,481,917  63 

85,342,733  f  3 

336,793,885  56 

3,025,219  66 

345,543,880  20 

126,072.423  24 

31,070,h46  69 

448,731  45 

78,084,729  47 

1,041,102,702  58 

880,305  41 

14,.'JH0,778  2?« 

6,126,952  65 

844,150  65 

4,824,877  68 

38,522,046  20 

31,760,.345  95 

69,998,786  « 
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TABULATED  HISTORY— WAR  EXPENDITURES,     bookt. 


BTATEHBNT  SHOWISG  THK  BXPBirDmnElSS.-{Coiitihaed.] 


APPROPRIATION. 


Ck>llect'n  and  payment  of  bounty,  eto^to  color*d  8oldler8,eto 
Reimbursing  States  for  moneys  expended  for  payment  of 

military  serTice  of  the  United  Statues.. .....^ ~ 

Defraying  expenses  of  minute-men  and  volunteers  in 

PennsyiTania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky... 
Refunding  to  States  expenses  incurred   on  account  of 

volunteers 

Reimbursements  to  Baltimore  for  aid  in  construction  of 

defensive  works  in  1863 

Payment  to  members  of  certain  military  organizations  in 

Kansas 

Expenses  of  recruiting 

Draft  and  substitute  fund m... 

Medical  and  Hospital  Department. 

Medical  and  Surgical  History  and  Statistics 

Medical  Museum  and  Library ~ 

Providing  for  comfort  of  i*iok,  wounded  and  discharged 

soldiers ^ 

Freedmen*s  Hospital  and  Asylum..... ~ 

Artificial  limbs  and  appliances 

Ordnance  service .? 

Ordnance,  ordnance  stores  and  supplies 

Armament  of  fortificati  ms 

National  armories,  arsenals,  Ac 

Purchase  of  arms  for  volunteers  and  regulars 

Traveling  expenses  First  Michigan  Cavalry  and  California 

and  Nevada  Volunteers 

Payment  of  expenses  under  reconstruction  acts 

Secret  Service 

Books  of  tactics 

Medals  of  Honor 

Support  of  National  Home  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers 

Publieation  of  official  records  of  war  of  the  rebellion 

Contingencies  of  the  Army  and  Adjutant  Crenerars  Depart 

ment » „ 

Payments  under  speoial  acts  of  relief. 

Copying  official  reports ■ 

Expanses  of  court  of  inquiry  in  1858  and  1869 , 

United  States  police  for  Baltimore , 

Preparing  register  of  volunteers , 

Army  pensions 

Telegraph  for  military  purposes 

Maintenance  of  gunboat  fleet  proper 

Keeping,  transportmg.  and  supplying  prisoners  of  war 

Permanent  forts  and  lortifications:  surveys  for  military 

defenses ;  contingencies  of  fortifications ;  platform  for 

cannon  of  large  calibre,  Ac,  from  1862  to  1868.. / 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  steam  rams 

Signal  service 

Gunboats  on  the  Western  rivers 

Supplying,  transporting,  and  delivering  arms  and  mun^ 

tlonfl  ofwar  to  loyal  citizens  in  States  in  rebellion  against 

the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Collecting,  organizing,  and  drilling  volunteers 

Bridge-trains  and  equipage ~ 

Tool  and  siege  trains 

Completing  tlie  defennes  of  Washington 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel  States 

National  cemeteries 

Purchase  of  Ford's  Theatre 

Temporary  relief  to  destitute  people  in  District  of  Colum 

bia 


snperintend- 
cers  to  national 


Headstones,  erection  of  headstones,  pay  of 
ents,  and  removing  the  remains  of  officei 
cemeterlef* 

State  of  Tennessee  for  keeping  and  maintaining  United 
States  military  prisohers 

Capture  of  Jeff.  Davis 

Removing  wreck  of  gunboat  Oregon  in  Cheftinct  River, 
LouLsiana „ 

Support  of  Bureau  of  Refugees  and  Freedmen 

Claims  for  quartermaster's  stores  and  commissary  supplies 

Mlscellaneoas  claims  audited  by  Third  Auditor 

Claims  of  loyal  citizens  for  supplies  furnished  during  the 
rebellion 

Payment  for  use  of  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 

Expenses  of  sales  of  stores  and  material m» 

Transportation  of  insane  volunteer  soldiers 

Horses  and  other  property  lost  in  military  service 

Purchase  of  cemetery  grounds  near  Columbus,  Ohio 

Fortifications  on  the  Northern  Frontier..  ^ 

Pay  of  the  Navv 

Provisions  of  tne  Navy 

Clothing  of  the  Navy 

Construction  and  repair 


»••••••••«•••••••• 


Gross 
Expenditure. 


t268,158  11 

9,636^12  85 

697,178  30 

31^7,242  eo 

96,162  00 

296,007  28 
2,668,699  91 
9,713,873  13 

46,954,1^  ^ 
196,018  32 

66,000  00 

2,232,789  12 

123,487  49 

609,28:i  21 

6,114,633  38 

60,798,079  70 

12,336,710  88 

29,730,717  63 

76,378,935  13 

84.131  60 

3,128,905  94 

681.687  42 

172,668  16 

29,890  00 

8,646,184  76 

170,998  98 

8,291,836  14 

1,068,406  83 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

100/KM)  00 

1,016  46 

437,744,192  80 

2,600,086  80 

6.244,684  32 

7,669,411  60 


90,887,766  96 

1,370,730  42 

222,269  79 

8,239,314  18 


1,649,6£6  67 

29,091,666  67 

1,413,701  76 

702,260  00 

912,283  01 

320.636  62 

4,162,848  39 

88,000  00 

67,000  00 


1,080,186  64 

22,749  49 
97,081  62 

6,500  00 

11,464,237  30 

860,220  91 

94.223  11 

4^170,804  64 

125,000  00 

5,842  43 

1,000  00 

4,281,724  91 

600  00 

683,748  12 

144,649,078  96 

82,771,931  16 

2,709,401  98 

170,007,781  26 


Expenditure 

other  than  for 

the  war. 


>*«•••••  •••  •■•  ■••••• « 


••  ■•*•«•■•••«■•■•• 


1,270,673  66 


•••••*•••« 


1,661,001  67 

8,834,146  87 

2,118,238  79 

16,127,228  21 


I  •  •  ••••*•••«•••«•  ■ 


666,136  39 


30,315,000  00 


7,483,765  87 


78,472  28 


Expenditure 

growing  out  of 

the  war. 


>••*•*•»•« 


»•*•»••••••• 


•*•*>•••><•— 


47,112  11 


70^086,760  62 

16,4n3,.W7  34 

1,114,701  00 

85,829,684  80 


1868,158  11 

9,685,512  85 

097,178  80 

81:297,24S  60 

964A2  00 

296  007  » 

1,297^966  36 

9,713,878  13 

45,108,770  86 

196,048  32 

66J000  00 

2,232,785  12 

123,487  49 

609,283  21 

4,653,531  71 

66,933,982  83 

10,218.472  09 

23.603,489  32 

76,378,985  13 

84,181  60 

8^28,905  94 

681,587  42 

172,668  15 

29,800  0) 

8,546,184  76 

170,S»98  98 

2,726,698  75 

1,068,406  83 

5,000  00 

6,000  OO 

100,00  i  ») 

1,(05  45 

407,429,192  80 

2,600,1185  80 

6,244,684  32 

7,660,411  60 


13;408,99t  09 

1,370,730  42 

148,797  56 

8,839,314  18 


1,640,596  57 

29,091,666  57 

1,418.701  75 

7U2,25<>00 

912,283  01 

320.636  62 

4462,848  ^ 

88.000  00 

57,000  00 


1/M0.185  64 

22,749  49 
97,03162 

6,500  00 

11,464.237  91 

85(»,2»>  91 

47,111  U9 

4,170,804  54 

125,(V»O0 

5,^42  43 

1,000  09 

4,281,724  91 

600  00 

683,748  IS 

74,462,904  34 

16,.368/923  82 

1.604.790  96 

184,178,096  a 
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ftTATEMBST  UHOWJSO  THB  SXPSNDITi;il]B8«^[Goiitinu6d:] 


APPBOPBUTION. 


Equipment  of  Tessels. 
Oranance 


Bargeons*  necessaries . 
Yaras  and  docks. 


••••••••••••••••■ ■•■•••»• ••«#•••••••«••*••••••••• 


Fuel  for  the  NaTj 

Hemp  for  the  Navy................................... 

Bteam  machinery 

IVaTleation ^ 

Naval  hospitals ~ -*.^ 

Hagasines....^ 

Marine  corps,  pay,  clothing,  Ac 

Naval  Academy 

Naval  Asylam,  Philadelphia 

Temporary  increase  of  the  Navy 

Miscellaneous  appropriations 

Naval  pensions 

Boantfes  to  seamen 

Boanty  for  destruction  of  enemy's  vessels 
Indemnity  for  lost  clothing 


»e«e  ••••••«•• ••• •«• 


••••■••  •••  •••  •••  ■••  ■•••••••  •••  ■•■  »•••••■••  •«•••• 


Gross 
Expenditure. 


126,174,614 

88,063,367 

2,178,760 

83,618,166 

10,962,764 

8,836,916 

49,207,318 

8,686,247 

876,462 

763,882 

16,786,006 

8,640,440 

■    662,049 

8,123,766 

2,614,044 

7.640,043 

2,821,630 

271,309 

889,026 


88 

67 
74 
69 
36 
69 
67 
00 
34 
13 
00 
87 
89 
81 
77 
00 
10 
28 
83 


Total  expenditures... ». >- ^ $6,844,671,481  08 


Ezpenditnre 

other  than  for 

the  war. 


96,641,263  30 

241,026  68 

3,337,864  68 

8,612,621  68 

1,938,664  48 


376,789  40 

349,290  48 

8,969,290  82 

778.308  86 

66,394  00 


960,000  00 


1664,641,628  46 


Expenditure 
growing  out  of 
the 


$86,174,614  68 

31,422,094  8T 

1,987,744  06 

80,800,808  07 

11,840,882  68 

898^2  87 

40,297,318  67 

2,686,247  00 

499,662  94 

404,681  66 

7,767,616  18 

1,862,138  01 

686,666  89 

8,188,766  81 

8,614,0M  n 

6,690,048  00 

8,881.680  10 

871,808  88 

889/)86  88 


$6,189,989,906  68 


Nor.— Only  the  appropriations  from  which  war  expenditures  were  made  are  included  in  the  aboTic 


HATlOHAIi  DlEBTSy  BXPEVDITURB  AHD  COMMKRCB,  PBB  CAPITiu 


Country. 

Debt  per 
head. 

Annual 

expenditure 

per  head. 

Annual 

imports 

per  head. 

Annual 

exports 

per  head. 

Anstria>Hun(^ryM ^ 

Austria  proper 

Hungary  proper 

Belfflnm 

$39.07 

6.78 
66.86 
17.68 
48.08 
10.04 
8643 
81.16 
84.40 

6.88 

27.10 

8(^80 

85.82 

127  23 

.70 

10.66 

114.68 

27.60 

3.01 

71.04 

48.68 

101.81 

7.48 
64.78 
70.88 
06.84 
11.88 
86.88 

8.61       1 
148.71       ' 

8.86 

8.86       J 
81,70 
68.66 
0800 
86.11 

$18.04 

1.63  . 

0.80 

7.63 
10.18 

8.68 

6  70 

6.60 

1066 

.04 

6.83 
84.36 
10.48 
14.07 

3.16 

6.38 
18.36 

6.86 

148 
10.18 

2.68 
1187 

6.01 

zjao 

12.62 

6.70 

8.86 

4.88 

1.48 

7.88 
.  4.08 

8.06 

4JH 

6.11 
16.88 

$20.81 
7.10 

"Siii 

3.30 

8.71 

86.87 

18.81 

8.36 

86.31 

8.77 

6.68 

24.17 

21.64 

.....  ..• 

60.11 

16.40 

.08 

0.67 

8.18 

71.27 

88.77 

8.66 

8.60 
8.10 
4.88 
4.68 
8.06 
10.80 
......... 

8.88 

18.64 

40.85 

6.78 

$26.66 
6.70 

a.......* 

......... 

46.06 

Bolivia .• 

0rasii  ................ ....M... ••...............••..•..•••••.•.  ......... 

Oamulft ..... • .••.....T 

8.06 
10^ 
84.04 

nhiH ^_ 

17JB6 

Colombia. 

Denmark 

8J8 
TIM 

Ecuador »•> 

KffTDt M... 

4.61 
18J>4 

iJISJr* 

France - ~ 

Oflnnan^Emoire 

86.0S 
ILXi 

I^rUMia.. 

Great  Brittain  and  Ireland.. ....m. 

40 JO 

Greece ...«..•...•...*•....■.............•........... 

India.  British 

lOJO 
1.48 

Italy 

Mexico. 

Netherlands  ~ 

BM 

SAi 

67.70 

NorwAV.  ..«•*«—•..•«••*•...•.. ••••■• 

18.7T 

Paraeuay 

8.74 

~  ^*  — p**— J  ....••...••••.........■■•  .................................... 

Pern , 

14JM 

Portufltal 

6.0T 

Ronmania- ttt , »«»- 

6.60 

Rnsaia... 

Soain 

8.88 
4.06 
4.48 

Sweden • • 

14.U 

Bwitserland 

•••#«•■•• 

TnrkeT 

IJO 

United  States 

1&40 

Uruffuav.. - 

9SM 

v^naauela.. 

•JS 
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TABULATED  HISTORY— PRICES  OF  GOLD 


•OOK  T. 


STATEMENT 

Average  Valuet  of  Chid  in  United  Stalea  Paper  Currency  in  the  New  York  Market  from  the  Aft> 

pention  to  the  Reeumpiion  of  Specie  Paymentt,  dwrvng  the  period  of  Seventeen  Teare^ 

from  1862  to  1878,  both  inelutive^Prepared  for  the  U,  S. 

Treaewry  Department  by  E,  B.  Elliott. 


Currency  Value  of  Gold. 


Table  shawiny  the  Average  Value  in  Currency  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  in  Gold  in  the  New  York 

Market,  by  Months,  Quarter-years,  HaJlf-^ears,  Calendar  Tears,  and  tUecd  Tears, 

fnorn  January  1,  1862,  to  December  81,  1878,  both  inclusive. 


PIBIODS. 

1862. 

1 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

18C7. 

1808. 

1868. 

JaDuary 

102.9 
103.6 
101.8 
101.5 
103.3 
106.6 
116.6 
114.6 
118.5 
128-6 
131.1 
132.3 

102.6 
103.8 
116.2 
130.6 

103  2 
123.4 

113;) 

•      •      ■      ■ 

146.1 

160.6 

154.6 

151.6 

148.9 

144.5 

130.6 

126.8 

134.2 

147.7 

148. 

151.1 

163.4 
148.3 
130.2 
148.9 

160.6 
139.6 

146.2 
137.1 

166.6 
158.6 
162.9 
172.7 
176.3 
210.7 
258.1 
254.1 
222.6 
2«)7.2 
233.6 
227.6 

169. 
180.6 
244.9 
222.7 

172.8 
233.8 

203.3 
166.2 

216.2 

205.5 

173.8 

148.5 

135.6 

140.1 

142.1 

143.6 

143.9 

145.6 

147. 

146.2 

198.6 
141.4 
143.2 
146.2 

169.9 
144.7 

167.8 
201.9 

140.1 
138.4 
130  J( 
127.3 
131.8 
148.7 
151.6 
148.7 
145.5 
148.3 
143.8 
136.7 

136.3 
135.9 
148.6 
142.9 

136.1 
145.8 

140.9 
140.4 

13k6 

137.4 

136. 

135.6 

137. 

137.6 

139.4 

109.8 

143.4 

143.6 

1396 

131.8 

136.7 
136.7 
141.2 
139.3 

U6.2 
140.3 

138.2 
141. 

138.5 
141.4 
139.5 
138.7 
139.6 
140.1 
142.7 
145.6 
143  6 
137.1 
134.4 
135.2 

139.8 
L')9J( 
143.9 
136.6 

188.6 
139.8 

130.7 
139.9 

136  6 

February 

134.4 

March , •... 

131.3 

April 

132.9 

Kay 

139..2 

June 

July 

138.1 
1361 

August ••.*. 

134.S 

BeDtembdr 

136.6 

October 

ISO  2 

Novembdr 

126JI 

December 

12L& 

Firat  Qoarter-year 

1S3.S 

Second  quarter-year 

Third  quarter-year 

Fourth  quarter-year 

First  half-year 

136.7 
135.7 
126. 

ISSH 

Second  half-year  . 

Calendar  year 

190.8 
ISl 

First  year  ended  June  30 .  .  . 

137  J( 

PKBIOM. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 

First  anarter-year  . .  . 
Second  quarter-year . . 
Third  quarter-year  .  . 
Fourth  quart«r-year . . 

First  half-year .... 
Second  half-year  .  . 

Oalendar  year  .  .  . 
Fiscal  year  ended  JunA  so 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

187.3. 

1874. 

121-3 

110.7 

109.1 

112.7 

111.4 

119  5 

111.6 

110.3 

114.1 

112.3 

112,6 

lU. 

llO.l 

115.6 

112.1 

113.1 

110.6 

111.1 

117.8 

113.4 

114.7 

111.6 

113.7 

117.7 

112.4 

112.9 

112.4 

113.9 

116.6 

111.3 

llfi.8 

112.4 

114.8 

115.7 

110. 

117.9 

112.4 

114.4 

116.4 

109.7 

114.8 

114.5 

118.6 

112.7 

109.7 

112.8 

113.2 

113.2 

J08.9 

110. 

111.4 

111.2 

112.9 

106.6 

11C.9 

110.7 

K19.3 

112.2 

110. 

111.7 

117.8 

111.1 

109.8 

114.1 

111.9 

113.6 

111.5 

112.9 

117.3 

112.4 

116.6 

113.1 

114.1 

114.6 

109.8 

111.6 

111.2 

112.8 

109.2 

110.9 

115.7 

111.8 

111.4 

116.7 

112.2 

114. 

121.1 

113.4 

111.9 

110.3 

114.9 

1117 

112.4 

113.8 

ni.2 

123.3 

112.7 

111.8 

114.6 

112. 

1876. 


112.5 

114.5 

115.6 

114.8 

115.8 

117. 

114.8 

113.6 

115.8 

116.4 

114.7 

113.9 

114.2 
115.9 
114.7 
116. 

116.1 
114.8 

1U.9 
112.7 


1876. 


112.8 

113.4 

114.3 

113. 

112.6 

112.5 

1119 

111.2 

110. 

109.7 

IfO.l 

109.8 

113.5 
112.7 
111. 
108.9 

'  113.1 
109.9 

111.5 
113.9 


1877. 


106.3 

105.4 

104.8 

106.2 

106.9 

105.4 

106.4 

105. 

103.3 

102.8 

102.8 

102.8 

105.5 
106.2 
104.6 
102.8 

106.9 
103.7 

104.8 
107.9 


1878. 


102.1 

102. 

101.2 

ioa6 

100.7 
100.8 
100.6 
100.6 

ioa4 

100.6 
100.2 
100.1 

101.7 
100-7 
10L5 
lOLS 

lOlJ 

ioa4 

lOOJ 
102J 
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1766. — Mftrch  8. — ^Parliament  passes  the 
Stamp  Act.  Oct.  7. — Colonial  Congress  met  at 
New  York. 

1766.--~Stamp  Act  repealed,  Mar.  18. 

1767. — June  29. — Bill  passed  taxing  tea, 
glass,  paper,  etc.,  in  the  American  colonies. 

1768. — Masachusetts  assembly  petition  the 
King  against  the  late  tax. 

1773. — The  inhabitants  of  Boston  throw 
842  chests  of  the  taxed  tea  into  the  sea. 

1774.— Mar.  81.— The  Boston  Port  Bill 
passed  by  Parliament.  Sept.  5. — The  first 
Continental  Congress  meets  at  Philadelphia. 

1775. — ^April  19. — ^The  war  for  American 
Independence  commences  with  the  Battle  of 
Lexington. 

1776. — July  4. — America  is  declared  "  Free, 
soyereign,  and  independent'' — ^a  declaration 
which  i^  signed  by  the  following  States :  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  and  Georgia. 

1777. — Dec.  16. — France  acknowledges  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

1778._«Feb.  6.— Treaties  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  adopted  between  the  United  States 
and  France. 

1781. — Feb. — ^Articles  of  Confederation  rati- 
fied by  the  States. 

1782. — Oct.  8. — Independence  of  United 
States  acknowledged  by  Holland.  Nov.  8. — 
Temporary  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris. 

1783.  —Sept.  8. — Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at 
Paris.  Not.  3. — American  army  disbanded. 
Not.  25. — New  York  evacuated  by  the  British. 
Dec.  19. — Charleston  evacuated  by  British. 
Dec.  28. — ^Washington  assigns  his  commission 
to  Congress. 

1786. — June  1. — John  Adams,  first  minister 
from  U.  S.  to  London. 

1786.— Nov. — Shay's  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Massachusetts. 

1787.— Sept.  17— Constitution  of  the  United 
States  adopted  by  all  the  States,  except  Rhode 
Island. 

1788,— Cotton  Planted  in  Georgia. 

1789. — First  Congress.  Ten  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  passed..  Departments  of 
Government  organized.  Washington  appoints 
a  National  Thanksgiving.  April  14. — George 
Washington  declared  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ratio  of  Representatives,  80,- 
000 ;  Members  of  Congress  65. 

1789. — Many  Treaties  with  the  Indians. 
Hamilton  recommends  the  first  Tariff;  passed 
and  approved. 

1790.— The  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Naturaliza- 
tion Law  passed.  Treason  defined  and  penalty 
determined.  First  Census,  8,929,826.  System 
of  Finance  adopted;  Government  assumes 
State  Debts;  Public  Debt  funded;  Seat  of 
government  removed  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia. 


1791.— First  United  States  bank  established 
at  Philadelphia;  Capital,  |10,000,000.  First 
Tax  on  Distilled  Spirits. 

1792. — U.  S.  Mint  established.  Appor- 
tionment Bill  passed,  fixing  ratio  of  Repre- 
sentation at,  88,000;  103  members  in  Con- 
gross.  Uniform  system  of  Militia  established. 
Post  Office  department  organized  anew. 

1793. — Washington  again  inaugurated  Pre- 
sident. Neutrality  declared  in  regard  to  France. 
First  Fugitive  Slave  Law  passed.  French 
Minister  Gernet  recalled  by  request  of  Gov- 
ernment; returns  to  organize  Democratic  or 
Jacobin  Societies. 

1794. — Commercial  Treaty  concluded  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Whiskey  Insurrection  in 
Pennsylvania.  Regulation  of  Slave  Trade  by 
law.  A  sixty  days  Embargo  as  a  retaliation 
on  British  "  Order  in  Council." 

1796. — Second  Naturalization  Law  passed. 
Jay's  Commercial  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
Treaty  of  Madrid.  Disagreement  of  the 
United  States  with  Algeria. 

1796.— Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
Contest  between  the  President  and  House  over 
the  British  Treaty.  John  Adams  elected  Pre- 
sident. 

1797. — Congress  declares  the  treaties  with 
France  annulled.  Privateering  against  frien dly 
nations  forbidden. 

1798. — Congress  passes  an  Act  for  raising 
a  regular  army.  Washington  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-General  and  Commander-in-Ch ief.  Con- 
gress authorizes  Naval  Warfare  with  France ; 
Commercial  Intercourse  with  France  sus- 
pended ;  Navy  Department  organized. 

1799. — Congress  votes  to  raise  an  army  of 
40,000  men.  American  Navy  consists  of  42 
vessels  with  950  guns.  Pennsylvania  seat  of 
government  removed  to  Lancaster.  Washing- 
ton dies  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

1800.— Treaty  of  Peace  with  France.  Gen- 
eral Law  of  Bankruptcy  approved.  Second  offi- 
cial census — population  5,808,488.  Removal 
of  the  Capitol  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
Election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  President. 

1801.— War  against  Tripoli  declared.  The 
Republican  party  under  Thomas  Jefferson, 
comes  into  power  with  Jefferson  President. 

1802. — Louisiana  ceded  to  France  by  Spain. 
Naturalization  Laws  made  more  liberal.  Re- 
presentatives, 141. 

1803. — Louisiana  purchased  of  France  for 
$15,000,000.  Congress  gives  the  President  ex- 
traordinary authority  to  maintain  Free  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  A  brief  war  with  Uie 
the  Barbary  States. 

1804. — Re-election  of  Jefferson  as  a  Repub- 
lican.   Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  with  Tripoli. 

1805.- Troubles  with  Great  Britain  begin. 

1806. — Congress  provides  the  importation 
of  certain  goods.  Disputes  with  England  and 
France  respecting  Neutral  Rights.  England 
plainly  claims  the  right  to  search  American  ves- 
sels for  deserting  seamen ;  Jefferson  disputes  it. 
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1807.— Conpreaa  Uji  an  embargo.  United 
States  Coast  Suryej  authorised.  Conspiracy  of 
Aaron  Burr  to  divide  the  Union.  English 
ahips  of  war  ordered  to  leave  American  waters. 
The  first  boat  goes  by  steam. 

1808.— The  Slave  Trade  abolished  by  act  of 
Congress.  Madison  elected  President  as  a  Re- 
publican. 

1809. — ^Proclamation  forlndding  allinter- 
eourse  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  Em- 
bargo  repealed.     Madison  inaugurated. 

1810.— Third  official  census. 

1811.— Population  of  United  States  7,289,- 
903.  Ratio  of  Representation  fixed  at  $85,000. 
Continued  troubles  with  England.  War  with 
Tecumseh. 

1812. — Congress  lays  an  embargo  on  Ameri- 
can shipping.  General  Land  Office  established. 
More  than  6,000  cases  of  impressment  recorded. 
War  declared  on  the  18th  of  June  against  Great 
Britain.  Madison  re-elected  President,  as  a 
Republican. 

1813. — Congress  authorizes  an  issue  of 
$6,000,000  and  a  loan  of  $16,000,000.  Entire 
American  coast  blockaded  by  British  ships. 
Several  battles  on  land  and  sea. 
- 1814. — ^Treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  England  signed  at  Ghent.  A  loan 
of  $26,000,000  authorised. 

1816.— A  loan  of  18,400,000  and  an  issue 
of  $25,000,000  authorised.  Government  rati- 
fles  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  President  proclaims 
peace  18th  Feb.  Government  ceases  to  pay 
tribute  to  Alffiers.  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Peace  followed,  though  treaty  of  peace  pre- 
ceded the  battle. 

1816.— First  high  Protective  Tariff  enacted. 
Second  United  States  Bank  chartered  for 
twenty  years ;  Capital,  $85,000,000.  Monroe 
elected  President  as  Republican  or  Democrat. 

1817.— Internal  Taxes  abolished.  DeWitt 
Clinton  causes  the  Erie  canal  to  be  commenced. 
The  Era  of  Peace.  United  States  Bank  opened 
at  Philadelphia.  Commencement  of  the  Semi* 
nolo  war. 

1818. — Pension  Law  enacted.  National 
Flag  re-arranged,  so  that  the  Stripes  represent 
the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  and  the  Stars 
the  present  number  of  States.  Treaty  of  Com. 
merce  and  Boundary  with  England.  Seminole 
war  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 

1819. — Congress  ratifies  the  Treaty  for  the 
Cession  of  Florida.  Beginning  of  the  discus- 
sion between  the  North  and  South  in  regard  to 
the  Slavery  Question.  The  « Savannah"— 
the  first  steamer  fh>m  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

1820. — Missouri  Compromise  passed.  Navi- 
gation Act  restricting  importation  to  United 
States  vessels.  Country  agitated  over  the 
Slavery  question.  Fourth  official  census,  9,- 
683,822. 

1822.— Florida  made  a  territory.  Ratio  of 
Representation  fixed  at  40,000;  Members,  218. 
Commercial  treaty  with  France.  Federal 
party  disbands.  Clintonian  Democratic  party 
organized  in  New  York. 

1828.— Independence  of  South  American 
Republics  acknowledged.  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  for  mutual  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Traffic.  The  « Monroe  Doctrine"  advanced. 
tmtij  poUtios  qniei. 


1824. — John  Quincy  Adams,  Whig,  elected 
by  the  House.    Second  high  Protective  Tariff. 

1826. — Panama  Mission  discussed.  John 
Quincy  Adams  inaugurated. 

1826. — Extensive  Internal  Improvements 
under  the  leadership  of  Clay.  The  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  American  Independence. 
Death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  Webster  de- 
livers his  celebrated  eulogy  on  them. 

1827. — Experimenting  on  the  constraction 
of  a  railroad. 

1828.— Tariff  emended  and  Duties  in- 
creased.   Jackson  elected  President. 

1829. — Websier^s  great  speech  against  Nul- 
lification. Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce 
with  Brazil.  Jackson  inaugurated.  **  lb  thg 
victor  belongs  the  tpoiU." 

1830. — ^Treaty  with  Turkey,  securing  for 
the  United  States  flreedom  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Ottoman 
Porte.  Fifth  official  census:  population  12,- 
866,020. 

ISdl.^Building  railroads  actively. 

1832. — Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Russia. 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Boundaiy  with 
Mexico.  Bill  for  re-chartering  United  States 
Bank  vetoed  by  President  Jackson.  His 
proclamation  against  NuUifiers.  Resigna- 
tion of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Black  Hawk 
War  commences.  South  Carolina  declares  the 
doctrine  of  niillification.  Representatives 
240. 

1833. — ^Andrew  Jackson  commences  his 
second  administration.  Gen.  Santa  Anna 
elected  President  of  Mexico.  Public  deposits 
removed  from  the  United  States  Bank  by 
the  President,  and  distributed  among  certain 
State  banks.  Secretary  of  Treasury,  W.  T. 
Duane,  revising  to  carry  out..the  policy,  is 
removed.  Lucifer,  or  Ix>cofoco  matches  in- 
troducedf  and  the  Democrats  called  "  Loco- 
fooos." 

1834. ^President  Jackson  censured  by  Con- 
gress  for  removing  Government  deposits.— 
France  and  Portugal,  slow  in  paying  for  in- 
juries done  United  States  commerce,  are 
brought  to  terms  by  the  President. 

1835*— War  with  Seminoles. 

1836. — Office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents 
created.  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce 
with  Venezuela.  Charter  for  United  Stales 
Bank  expires.  Not  renewed.  Financial  trouble 
brewing.  Martin  YanBuren*  Democrat,  elected 
President. 

1837* — ^The  Independence  of  Texas  acknow- 
ledged. Issue  of  $10,000,000  Treasury  notes 
authorized.  President  reftises  to  remit  the 
regulation  regarding  the  "Specie  Circuhir." 
Financial  panic  follows,  banks  suspend  Specie 
Payments  in  March,  and  rteume  in  July.  Van- 
Buren  inaugurated. 

1838. — ^National  debt  paid — surplus  reve- 
nue dirided  amonc  the  States.  President  en- 
joins neutrality  cuiring  Canadian  Rebellion. 

1838.— United  States  Bank  suspends  pay- 
ment. Disturbances  on  the  North-easter^ 
boundaries  of  Maine. 

1840.— Sub-Treasury  bill  passed.     Sixth 
official  census ;  population  17,069,458.    Gen'l 
Harrison,  Whig,  elected  President    «Tippe» 
,  canoe  and  l^ler  too  "  campaign. 
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1841. — Congress  meets  in  extra  session. 
Imprisonment  for  debts  due  the  United  States 
abolished.  Central  Bankrupt  Law  passed.  A 
loan  of  912,000»000  authorized.  Sub-Treasury 
Act  repealed.  Rerenaea  received  from  public 
lands  ordered  to  be  distributed  among  the 
States.  Two  bills  for  re-chartering  the  United 
States  Bank  vetoed.  All  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, except  Mr.  Webster,  resign.  Failure  of 
United  States  Bank  under  Pennsjlvania  char- 
ter.   Harrison  dies  ;  Tyler  succeeds  him. 

1842. — The  Dover  Insurrection  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  Seminole  war  terminated.  Treaty 
with  England  settling  North-Eastern  boundary 
question.  Senate  ratifies  the  Ashburton- 
Webster  Treaty.  Ratio  of  representation 
fixed  at  70,680;  Representatives  223.  United 
States  fiscal  year  ordered  to  begin  with 
July  Ist. 

1843. — 180,000  appropriated  lor  the  oon- 
iitruction  of  Morse's  Electric  Telegraph  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore. 

1844. — First  message  by  the  electric  tele- 
mph.  James  K.  Polk,  Democrat,  elected 
President. 

1845.— Anti-rent  riots  in  New  York.  The 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber on  which  to  hold  Presidential  elections. 
Treaty  made  with  China.  Speech  of  Mr.  Cass 
on  North-Western  boundary  of  Oregon.  An- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  war  with  Mexico. 

1846. — Hostilities  commence  with  Mexico. 
New  Mexico  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
10,000,000  voted ;  and  50,000  men  called  out, 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  Wilmot  Proviso, 
Tariff  on  Imports  reduced.  Treaty  settling 
Northwestern  boundary.  Congress  declared 
the  war  "  existed  by  act  of  Mexico." 

1847. — The  city  of  Mexico  taken  by  Ameri- 
cans under  General  Scott.  War  rages  with 
Mexico. 

1848. — Congress  ratifies  Treaty  of  Ouada- 
loupe  Hidalgo.  Postal  Treaty  with  England 
negotiated;  concluded  in  1849.  Peace  with 
Mexico  declared,  July  4th.  Zachary  Taylor, 
Whig,  elected  President  Upper  California 
eed^  to  United  States.  First  deposit  of  Cali- 
fornia gold  in  the  mint, 

1849. — The  French  Embassador  dismissed 
ftom  Washington.  Taylor  inaugurated,  dies ; 
Fillmore  succeeds  him. 

1860.—The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  passed. 
Texas  boundary  settled  by  payment  of  f  10, 
000,000  to  Texas.  New  Mexico  and  Utah  ad- 
mitted as  territories.  Slave  trade  abolished 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Webster's  great 
speech  on  the  Union  delivered  in  reply  to 
Hayne.  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with 
Switzerland.  Treaty  with  England  securing 
a  transit  over  Panama.  Seventh  census ;  popu- 
lation 28,191,876. 

1861. — Southern  Rights  Convention  at  South 
Carolina.  A  Cheap  Postage  Law  enacted. 
Kossuth  visits  United  States. 

1862. — Ratio  of  Representation  fixed  at 
98,428 ;  members,  287.  Dispute  with  England 
in  regard  to  fisheries.  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster  died  this  year.  Franklin  Pierce, 
Democrat,  elected  President 

1868. — ^Pierce  inaugurated.  A  partisan  in- 
tiOganJ  addreaa. 


1864>-Coiigr«D9  passes  the  Kansas  Nebraska 
bill.  United  States  Neutral  on  the  Eastern 
Question. 

1864.— Treaty  of  Reciprocity  with  England. 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Japan  concluded 
through  Commodore  Perry.  American  party 
formed. 

1866.— The  Court  of  Claims  established. 
Election  troubles  in  Kansas.  U.  S.  steamer 
'*Waterwitch "  fired  on,  on  the  Paraguay. 
Passmore  Williamson  released  from  three 
months  imprisonment  in  the  Wheeler  Slave 
Case. 

1866. — Quebec  made  the  seat  of  Canadian 
government,  P.  W.  Geary  confirmed  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas.  Extra  session  of  Congress 
adjourns.  188  ballots  required  to  elect  Na- 
thaniel P.  Banks  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Brooks  of  S.  C,  assaults  Senator  Summer  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  British  envoy  ordered 
to  leave  Washington.  Great  excitement  in 
Congress  on  the  Slavery  question  and  over  the 
admission  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Repub- 
lican party  formed.  James  Buchanan,  Demo- 
crat, elected  President. 

1867.~A  great  Financial  Panic;  6,128 
Conmiercial  Ftolures.  Buchanan  inaugurated ; 
pays  8  and  10  per  cent,  for  loans.  The  Dred 
Scott  Decision  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney.  R.  J.  Walker  appointed  Governor  of 
Kansas. 

1868.~Congress  passes  the  English  Kan- 
sas Bill  but  State  refuses  to  accept.  Treaty 
of  amity  with  China. 

1868. — First  Atlantic  Cable  laid ;  second  in 
1866.  U.  S.  Army  defeats  the  Mormons  in 
Utah.  Minnesota  State  Government  organized. 
Nicaragua  seeks  the  protection  of  the  United 
States. 

I860. — John  Brown's  nud  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Va.,  his  capture  and  execution. 

I860.— Ratio  of  Representation  fixed  at 
127,000.  Crittenden  Compromise  introduced 
and  defeated.  Prince  of  Wales  visits  the  United 
States.  Senators  and  Federal  Officers  from 
the  South  fevering  disunion,  resign.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  denies  the  right  of  a  State  to 
secede,  and  declines  to  receive  the  South 
Curolina  Commission.  Eighth  census ;  popular 
tion  81,448,821.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Republi- 
can, elected  President.  The  <*  Palmetto  Flag" 
hoisted  in  Charleston  harbor.  Georgia  ap- 
propriates $1,000,000  to  another  state.  Mi^. 
Anderson  takes  posesdon  of  Fort  Sumter. 

1861. — Congress  meets  in  Special  Session. 
The  President  calls  the  volunteers  and  $400,- 
000,000  to  put  down  the  Rebellion.  Jacob 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  Interior,  resigns. 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Texas  passed  secession  ordinances. 
John  A.  Dix  appointed  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
vice  Thomas,  resigned.  Jeff  Davis  resigns  his 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Southern  Confederacy  ftmned  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  Peace  Coneress  meets  at  Wash- 
ington. Jeff  Davis  elected  President  of  South- 
ern Confederacy.  Gen.  Twiggs  expelled  from 
the  army  for  treason.  Peace  Congress  ad- 
journed after  a  stormy  session— accomplished 
nothing.  Beauregard  takes  command  at 
Charleston,  8.  C. ;  and  stops  intercourse  br 
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tween  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston.  President 
Lincoln  calls  for  75,000  volunteers.  Je£f  Davis 
offers  letters  of  marque  to  privateers.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  declares  the  Southern  ports  in  a 
slate  of  blockade.  Virginia  proclaimed  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Mo- 
Clellan  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  Ohio.  Arkansas  secedes.  England  acknow- 
ledges the  insurgent  States  as  belligerents. 
North  Carolina  secedes;  Kentucky  declares 
neutrality.  Tennessee  secedes.  Federal  troops 
cross  the  Potomac.  All  postal  services  in  the 
seceded  States  suspended.  Qen.  McClellan 
assumes  command  in  West  Virginia.  The 
Wheeling  Government,  Virginia,  acknowledged 
by  the  President.  July  4,  Congress  meets  in 
extra  session.  Fremont  appointed  to  com- 
mand of  Western  Department.  Nine  South- 
em  members  expelled  from  U.  S.  Senate. 

Confiscation  bill  passed.  Congress  adjourns. 
President  suspends  all  commerce  with  seceded 
States.  President  Lincoln  orders  Qen,  Fre- 
mont to  modify  his  emancipation  proclama- 
tion. Secession  members  of  Maryland  Legis- 
lature sent  to  Fort  McHenry.  Gen.  Scott  re- 
signs as  Commander-in-Chief ;  Gen.  McClellan 
succeeds  him.  C.  S.  Congress  convened  at 
Richmond,  Va.  Breckinridge  expelled  from 
U.  S.  Senate  for  treason.  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton banks  suspend  specie  payment. 

1862. — Slavery  prohibited  in  the  Territo- 
ries. Internal  Revenue  Bill  passed.  Polygamy 
forbidden  in  United  Stales.  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  chartered.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture organized.  A  draft  of  300,000  men  to 
serve  for  nine  months,  ordered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  war  ;  600,000  volunteers  called.  Ma- 
son and  Slidell  delivered  to  the  British  Min- 
ister. £.  M.  Stanton  appointed  Secretary  of 
war,  vice  Cameron,  resigned.  Cameron  nomi- 
nated Minister  to  Russia,  vice  Clay,  resigned. 
Jesse  D.  Bright  expelled  from  U.  S.  Senate. 
Jefferson  Davis  inaugurated  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Brigham  Young  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Deseret,  Utah.  National  Tax 
Bill  passed  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Gen.  Halleck  (July  11)  appointed  commandefr 
of  all  land  forces.  Martial  law  declared  in  i 
Gncinnati.  McClellan,  Sept.  7,  takes  com- 
mand in  person  of  Potomac  Army.  Sept.  22, 
President  Lincoln  issues  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Habeat  Corpus  suspended  by 
U.  S.  Government.  Nov.  5,  Gen.  Burnside 
succeeds  McClellan.  All  political  prisoners 
released.  Nov.  22,  West  Virginia  admitted  as 
a  state. 

1863. — Jan.  1. — Lincoln  declares  all  the 
slaves  free.  Bureau  of  Currency  and  National 
Banks  established.  Death  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson.  First  colored  regiment  from  the 
north  leaves  Boston.  A  loan  of  $900,000,000 
ten-forties  authorized.  Proclamation  issued. 
Gen.  Grant  takes  command  of  the  West. 
Slavery  abolished  by  Proclamation. 

1864. — Fugitive  Slave  Law  repealed.  A 
draft  of  500,000  men  ordered,  and  700,000 
men  called  for,  85,000  men  accepted  from 
(Governors  of  Western  States.  Lincoln  re- 
elected President.  Gen.  Grant  appointed  to 
command  U.  S.  Armies. 


1866. — The  13th  Amendment  passed. 
Amnesty  Proclamation  issued.  Blocluwle  of 
Southern  ports  ended.  $98,000,000  subscribed 
to  the  7:80  loan  during  the  week  ending  May 
18.  A  day  of  fasting  on  account  of  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln.  All  the  nation  in 
mourning.  Lee  surrenders  to  Grant.  Johnson 
succeeds  Lincoln. 

1866.— Freedman's  Bureau  Bill  and  Civil 
Rights  Bill  passed.  14th  Amendment  passed. 
Proclamation  of  Peace.  Colorado  bill  vetoed. 
Suffrage  given  to  colored  men  in  District  of 
Columbia. 

1867. — Southern  States  organized  into 
Military  Districts.  Military  Government  Bill 
and  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  passed.  Treaty  with 
Russia  for  purchase  of  Alaska  concluded, 
price  $7,200,000.  Nebraska  admitted  as  a  State. 
Reconstruction  bill  passed  over  President 
Johnson's  veto.  Russian  American  Treaty 
approved  by  the  Senate.  Jeff  Davis  released 
on  bail.  Congress  meets  in  extra  session.  Sup- 
plimentary  Reconstruction .  Bill  passed,  over 
veto. 

1868. — Impeachment  trial  of  President 
Johnson  ends  in  acquittal.  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment declared  part  of  the  Constitution.  Proc- 
lamation of  Political  Amnesty  issued.  Grant, 
Republican,  elected  President.  Congress 
meets.  Senate  bill  passed  for  the  reduction  of 
the  army.  Bill  passed  to  abolish  tax  on  manu- 
factures. The  Chinese  Embassy  received  by 
the  President.  Bill  passed  Senate  for  admis* 
sion  of  S.  Stales.  Commencement  of  difficul- 
ties between  U.  S.  Ambassador  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  The  Senate  ratifies  the 
Chinese  Treaty.  Freed  man's  Bureau  Bill 
passed  over  Johnson's  veto.  Laws  of  United 
States  extended  over  Alaska.  Failure  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  of  1866.  President  Johnson 
issues  a  universal  amnesty  proclamation, 

1869. — Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific 
railroads  completed. — 1,918  miles  in  length. 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decides  Internal 
Revenue  laws  constitutional.  The  Copper 
Tariff  Bill  passed  over  the  veto.  Passage  of 
the  Recohstruction  Bill.  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  decide  National  Bank  currency  taxable. 
Female  Suffrage  Bill  passed  by  Wyoming  Legis- 
lature. E.  M.  Stanton  confirmed  as  Judge  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

1870. — Fifteenth  Amendment  passed.  Re- 
call of  the  Russian  Minister,  Catacazy,  re- 
quested. Proclamation  against  Fenian  raids 
into  Canada  issued.  Ninth  census,  population 
88,655,883.  Bill  passed  for  the  re-admission 
of  Virginia.  Legal  Tender  Act  declared  un- 
constitutional. The  Saint  Thomas  treaty  ex- 
pires by  limitation.  The  North  Pacific  R.  R. 
Bill  becomes  a  law.  Bill  to  abolish  Franking 
privilege  defeated.  The  San  Domingo  Treaty 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  new  Constitution 
of  Illinois  adopted. 

1871.~-Congress  passes  Bill  against  Ku-Klux, 
also  Enforcement  Bill.  The  United  States 
Senate  passes  the  San  Domingo  Commi>sion 
Bill.  The  $300,000,  on  Five  Per  Cent,  Re- 
funding Bill  passed  by  the  House.  Congress 
admits  the  Georgia  Senators.  Deadlock  in 
Indiana  Legislature  ;  thirty*foar  Republicans 
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resign.  The  Foity-flnt  Conereas  expires; 
Forty-second  organized.  Alabama  Claims 
$12,880,884.  Expenf^es  of  the  United  States 
census  reported  at  $8,287,600.  The  Appor- 
tionment Bill  passed  by  Congress. 

1872— Tax  and  Tariff  Bill  passed  dimin- 
isbing  Revenue.  Ratio  of  Representation 
fixed  at  181,426;  Representatives  limited  to 
298.  General  Amnesty  Bill  signed.  $16,600,- 
000  awarded  the  United  States  by  Geneva 
Tribunal.  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
decides  the  San  Juan  Question  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  Salary  Retroactive  Act 
passed.  First  x^PJ^^l  of  the  Franking  priv- 
ilege. Federal  officers  are  forbidden  to  hold 
State  Offices.  Suspension  of  the  Bank  of 
Jay  Cook  &  Co.,  causes  a  financial  panic. 
Modoc  War. 

1874 — Political  excitement  in  Louisiana. 
Grant  vetoes  the  Finance  Bill.  United  States 
Senate  passes  Civil  Rights  Bill.  Currency 
Bill  vetoed.    Fillmore  and  Sumner  die. 

1876— Senate  ratifies  the  Treaty  with 
Hawaii.  Civil  Rights  Bill  passed.  New 
Treaty  with  Belgium  concluded.  Financial 
trouble  continued.  Louisiana  Legislative  hall 
taken  possession  of  by  United  States  troops. 
Colorado  admitted  as  a  State. 

1870 — Centennial  Bill  appropriating 
$16,000,000  passed.  Secretary  Belknap  im- 
peached by  the  House,  acquitted  bv  the 
Senate.  Postal  Treaty  with  Japan.  Termi- 
nation of  the  English  Extradition  Treaty 
announced. 

1877 — Electoral  Commission  decided  in 
favor  of  Hays.  Spanish  Extradition  Treaty 
announced.  Federal  troops  recalled  from 
the  South.    Nez  Perces  War. 

1878— Silver  Bill.  Halifax  Fishing 
Award ;   Ben  Butler  opposes  it. 

1870 — Specie  payment.  Negro  exodus 
begins.    Ute  War. 

1880— Election  of  Garfield  as  President, 
the  October  election  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
virtually  deciding  the  issue  in  advance. 

1881 — Assassination  of  President  Gar- 
field by  Charles  J.  Guiteau  ;  Vice-President 
Arthur  succeeds  him.  Resignation  of  Sena- 
tors Conkling  and  Plait,  of  New  York. 

1882 — Extended  trial  and  final  convic- 
tion of  Guiteau,  who  set  up  the  plea  that  his 
assassination  of  President  Garfield  was  due 
to  an  irristible  pressure  from  Deity.  Nom- 
ination of  Roscoe  Conkling  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Blaine's  eulogy  on  Gkir field.  The 
Mormon  issue  revived  by  Edmunds'  Bill ; 
Chinese  issue  revived  by  bill  to  prevent  their 
immigration  for  twenty  years.  California 
and  Nevada  make  a  holiday  of  Saturday, 
March  4,  and  devote  it  to  mass  meetings, 
which  said  "  the  Chinese  must  go.''  March 
1,  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  makes  a 
great  speech  against  Chinese  Bill;  Senator 
Miller,  of  California,  replies. 

1883 — Jefierson  Davis  replies  to  ex- Judge 
Jeremiah  S.  Black's  article  on  ''Secession 
Secrets."  Death  of  ex- Attorney-General 
Black. 


1884 — Nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
and  John  A.  Logan,  at  Chicago,  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  who  were  defeated 
by  Grover  Cleveland  and  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks. Death  of  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

1885 — General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  died  at  Mt. 
McGregor,  July  22d,  after  a  lingering  and 
mostpainfiil  illness  of  many  months.  Death 
of  Vice-President  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
and  election  of  Hon.  John  Sherman  as  Acting 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

1886— Marriage  of  Grover  Cleveland 
and  Miss  Frances  Folsom  at  the  Executive 
Mansion ;  and  death  of  General  George  B. 
McClellan.GeneralWinfield  Scott  Hancock, 
ex-Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden — all  three  of 
whom  had  been  nominated  for  President  of 
the  United  States;  McClellan  in  1864,  Tilden 
in  1876,  and  Hancock  in  1880. 

1887 — High  License  Campaign  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  liquor  men  resisted  and  formed 
Personal  Liberty  Leagues ;  Republicans 
contended  for  £[igh  License  and  Sundav 
Laws,  and  won  by  46,000  majority.  Death 
of  General  Philip  Sheridan.  In  December, 
at  opening  of  Congress,  President  Cleveland 
sent  in  an  Annual  Message  devoted  alone  to 
Revenue  Reform ;  Mr.  Blaine  wired  an 
answer  from  Paris  in  favor  of  Protection, 
and  in  this  way  the  issue  was  opened. 

18  88  —  Re-nomination  of  President 
Cleveland  on  Tariff  for  Revenue  platform ; 
the  Republicans  nominated  General  Benjamin 
Harrison  on  a  Protective  platform.  A  bril- 
liant campaign  followed  and  resulted  in  a 
Republican  victory.  Warner  Miller  led  a 
High  License  battle  for  Governor  of  New 
York;  beaten  by  Governor  Hill  by  18,000 
majority.  Delaware  elected  Anthony  Hig- 
gins,  a  Republican,  for  United  States  Senator. 

1880— Admission  by  Congress  as  States 
of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Washington,  making  42  in  all.  The  Pan- 
American  Congress  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton. Representatives  of  nearly  all  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  governments  at- 
tended. International  Marine  Conference 
also  assembled.  Race  troubles  in  the  South- 
em  States.    Death  of  Jefierson  Davis. 

1890— Death  of  Hon.  William  D.  Kelly, 
known  as  **  The  Father  of  the  House,"  after 
a  service  of  thirty  years  in  Congress. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  and  the  Anti- 
Lottery  Bill  become  laws.  Democratio 
**  tidal  wave  "  in  the  fall  elections,^  over- 
turning the  Kepublican  mtg'ority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  State 
governments  in  many  heretofore  reliable 
Jtlepublican  States. 

1892. — Re-nomination  of  President 
Harrison  and  nomination  of  Whitelaw 
Reid  at  Minneapolis,  for  President  and 
Vioe^President.  Re-nomination  of  ex- 
President  Cleveland  and  nomination  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  at  Chicago,  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President 
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American  GonTcntion • •   .  87 

American  nomination  of  1866 • 69 

American  system  for  protection  of  home  industry .  26 

American  system  lost 82 

Amnesty It 

--Anti-Federal  Party • 6 

Annexation  of  Texas •  46 

Approval  of  act  declaring  war,  June  18, 1812 19         \ 

Apportionment  bill,  first 8 

Arkansas  admitted 170 

Arthur - 2ai 

Arms,  transferred  South,  1869,  '60 lOO 

Arm^d  neutrality,  first • 10 

Attempt  to  amend  bill  for  admission  of  Calilbmia  by  extension  of  Missouri  Compromise 

to  the  Pacific 62 

Attempt  to  pass  Tenure  of  Office  bill ; 28 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  expiration  of  charter 80 

Bank  and  State,  separation  of. 17 
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Belknap,  impeaehment  of. , •••  228 

Benton's  epeeoh ••••  S4 

Billfor  appropriating  one  year's  Salary  to  the  widow  of  Qen.  Harrison  •  •••••••  89 

Bill  to  distribute  public  land  money  among  the  States 85 

Bill  for  distribution  of  public  land  reyenne ••  89 

Bill  for  establishment  of  sjstom  of  bankraptpy •  89 

Bill  for  equalising  value  of  gold  and  silTer  ..• ••••••••••  84 

BUI  of  Bights :  • 8 

Border  States,  appeal  of  President  to • 187 

•'Boss  Rule" : 261 
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Bnohanan's  nomination • ••••••••  09 

Buchanan's  riews 99 

Oslhotin  on  causes  of  difference  between  himself  and  the  President. 82 

Calhoun,  death  of 52 

Calhoun,  extends  oonstitution  to  the  territories 50 

Campaign  of  1880 242 

Caucus 256 

Charleston  Conyention '. 81 

Chesapeake,  search  of  the 17 

CSiinese  question , 281 

Chinese  question — Senator  Miller's  speech ••••...  281 

Chinese  question — Senator  Hoar's  reply 285 

Circuit  Courts,  law  for  establishment  of  repealed 15 

GrilBights  Bill,  supplementary •  .   .   .* 221 

Ciyil  Serrioe  Order  of  President  Hayes 198 

Qyil  Seryice  Question,  first • 12 

Clay's  compromise  bill 8S 

Clay's  compromise  resolutions 51 

Clay's  compromise  bill  rejected 52 

day,  resignation  of.  .... .  44 

Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House 18 

ClintonianPhitform • 19 

dose  Constructionists • 7 

Colonial   Parties  . 8 

Color  in  War  Politics 159 

Columbia  riyer,  settlement  of  territory,  of .  •••• 25 

Confisderate  Constitution 97 

Conftderate  Debt 152 

Confldderate  States 96 

Confederate  Taxes • • 158 

Continentel  Congress,  first  and  Becond i 

Congress,  origin  of ...••• 4 

Congress,  first  under  Federal  constitution 7 

Congress,  26th 17 

Congress,  87th,  2d  session • 145 

Congress,  87th,  8d  session ' ' 147 

Congress,  88th,  Ist  session 147 

Constitution  ratified 6 

Constitution,  reyision  of  articles  of  confederation ••  6 

Credit  MobiHer SOO 

Crittenden  Compromise •••.. 104 

Cumberland  road  act 25 

PeeUration  of  Independence ••  4 
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l)oug|M'   amendment 80 

Eleetonl  CommiBsion,  members  of 282 

Bleotona  Count  (Hayes  and  Wheeler) 229 

Bmaneipation  m  war  necessity •  •  •  •  141 

Embargo  Act 16 

RnforcementAets' 198 

Enforcement  Acts,  aznendatory 197 

England,  rejection  of  treaty  with 17 

— &a  of  Good  Feeling 21 
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-federal  Party 17 

--Federal  Party,  downfall  of . 12 

Fillmore,  Millard,  succession  of 62 

Financial  crisis 86 

Financial  distnss 24 

Rnancial  Legislation,  internal  taxes 149 

Force  Bill 197 

FreeSoileA 60 

French  agitation  by  Republicans 9 

Fugitiye  Slave  Law,  6rst 11 

Fuj^tiTe  Slaye  Law,  repeal  of 146 

Funding  Bill,  8  per  cent • 244 

Garfield 268 

«      —assassinated • 260 

Ghent,  treaty  of 20 

Ck>Temors,  loyal,  address  to  President • 144 

Grangers 218 

Grant 191 

'-Greenback  Party 194 

Hardships  endured  by  the  New  England  States  in  war  of  1812 20 

Harrison,  nomination  of 88 

**         inauguration  of • • 39 

Hartford  Conyentlon 20 

Hartford  Convention,  delegates • 20 

Hayes,  administration  of 237 

Hayes,  closing  hours  of  his  administration 240 

Hayes  and  Wheeler,  election  of 228 

Hayes'  title  to  the  Presidency 288 

Hour  Rule  in  the  House 89 

Impeachment  trial,  first 16 

Independent  treasury  act  repealed  .   .   .  • 89 

Interior  Department,  creation  of 60 

Jackson,  Andrew,  death  of 36 

••               election  of 28 

Jay*s  treaty  with  England 9 

lay's  instructions  demanded 10 
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impeaehment  of 179 

policy  of 178 
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Kansas  admitted 66 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill fi6 

Kansas  struggle .  71 

Know-Nothing  Party 65 

Land  distribution 45 

League,  White 228 

Leoompton  constitution 79 

Legal  Tender  Decision 194 

Liberal    Republicans «» 199 

linooln,  Ist  administration  of •  .    • 120 

"      2d             ♦•              ** 177 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate 78 

Log-BoUing,  first  exhibition  of 8 

Louisiana,  purchase  of 15 

fears  of  the  people  for  the  result 15 

price  paid 16 

Louisiana's  Repreeentatives  admitted • 168 

Madison,  James,  election  of 18 

Marine,    Merchant 296 

McClellan's  political  letters 175 

Mexico,  treaty  with 49 

Mileage 214 

Missouri  Compromise 24 

Monroe,   inauguration  of 21 

Monroe  Doctrine • 28 

Monroe's    re-election • 24 

Mormonism,  suppression  of 264 

National  Bank  scheme,  old  issue  against  reyiyed 18 

«        «          «        passage  of  bill  to  establish .  21 

National  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Bill 41 
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<'        «<        «<                 «            downfkll    of 82 
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<«        «        <•                «           war  of  the 81 

National  Loans,  history  of 245 

National  Republicans,  oonyention  of • 81 

Natiye  American  Party 54 

Naturalization   law • 11 

**            uniform  system  of 15 

Nayal  Department  propoeition  to  abolish  defeated 15 

Nayy • 46 

Negro  Exodus 210 

Neutrality,  armed,  the  first 10 

Neutrality,  proclamation  of •  •  .   .   .  9 
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Nullification,  origin  of  doctrine  of 28 

«           doctrine  of  discussed 29 

Ordinance  of  State  of  South  Carolina 82 

Oregon  treaty 47 

Pairing-off 87 

Particularists 5 

Peace  ConTcntion 106 

Peaoe  Parties 19 

Peirce,  Franklin,  elecUon  of 54 

Pensions,  naval 40 

Politics,  current 298 

Polk,  James  K.,  nomination  of 46 

Pre-emption  system 87 

Prohibitory  Party 196 

Protectire  tariff 21 

ProtectiTC  Tariff  discussions 28 

Proclamation,  Lincoln 169 

«           Emancipation,  Sept  22,  1862 141 

«                   **              January  1, 1868 148 

Reacyusters 268 

Rebellion,  Congress  on  the  eve  of 118 

Recall  of  American  Minister  and  declaration  of  war  of  1812 18 

Reconstruction 160 

«           act  89th  Congress 171 

"           act  supplemental  40th  Congress 172 

<'           measures,  text  of 171 

Reform  in  Cvnl  Serrice 200 

Republican  Association  of  Washington 70 

"      Convention,  Chicago 86 
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-           "      Party 69 

"      Liberal 199 » 

Returning  Boards 217 

Salary  Grab 214 

San  Domingo,  annexation  of 196 

Scott,  Dred,  suit 66 

Secession  Message,  Mayor  Wood's 112 

<*        Preparing  for 87 

Sedition  law 11 

Seizure  of  American  vessels 9 

Seward  as  Secretary  of  State 149 

Seward's  proposal 61 

Sinking  Fund  for  redemption  of  public  debt 16 

Slave  Trade,  first  law  in  relation  to  passed 16 

Slavery  question,  inception  of 86 

Slavery  in  the  territories 49 

South  American  States,  question  of  recognizing  the  independence  of 28 

Southern  Congress,  proceedings  of 97 

South  American   question 269 

Star  Route  scandal 277 
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Taxes,  Internal .161 
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Twenty-first  rule • «..  58 

Tyler,  John,  succession  of 89 

Van  Buren,  election  of 86 

*'            resignation  from  Cabinet 82 

Virginia's  political  power,  jealousy  of 18 

Virginia  CouTention,  proceedings  of 91 
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<*         re-election  of  •   • • 9 

War  of  1812,  primary  cause  of  •  • • 17 
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Quonim,  Beo.  6 , 26 

B«ftding  PapeTS,  Sec.  82 87 

B«eoii8ideration,  Seo.   48 •  .   .   . 47 

Report  of  Committee,  Sec.  27 85 

Resolutions,  See.  21 88 

Session,  a,  Sec;  61 52 

Speaker,  Sec.   9 26 

Titles,  Sec.  42 47 

Treaties,  Sec.  62 52 

Ordinance  of  1787 10 

Ratification  of  Constitution 20 

Ratification  of  amendment  to  Constitution « 26 

INDEX  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Abt.    Sic.    Paoi. 

Artt  and  icUneet,  to  be  promoted 1            3  15 

Actt,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  each  State  entitled  to  fidth  and 

credit  in  other  States 4           1  17 

AtmndiMnU  to  the  Constitution,  how  made 6           1  ig 

«MMi« ..  19 

AppoifUmenU  to  be  made  by  the  President 2           2  16 

Apportionment  of  representatiyes ..,^,   ...    1            2  18 

Appropriations  by  law ^^"*^    1            9  16 

Appropriation  for  army  not  to  exceed  two  years .^  .   .   ,   ^^   4  — -1^^ —  "^ 

Armiet,  Congress  to  raise  and  support 1            8  16" 

Amuj  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear . ,  19 

AtiembU,  people  may . .  19 

Attainder,  bill  of,  prohibited  to  Congress %   ...    1            9  16 

prohibited  to  the  States 1         10  16 

of  treason  shall  not  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture, 

except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted    .8           8  17 

£aU,  ezcessiTe,  not  required . .  19 

Bankrvpteif  law  to  be  uniform 1            8  16 

BiUi  for  raising  rerenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatiyes  .1           7  14 
before  they  become  laws,  shall  be  passed  by  both  houses  and 
approyed  by  the  President ;  or,  if  disapproyed,  shall  be  passed 

by  two-thirds  of  each  house 1            7  14 

not  returned  in  ten  days,  unless  an  adjournment  interrene, 

shall  be  laws 1           7  16 

Borrow  money.  Congress  may 1            8  16 

Capitation  tax,  apportionment  of 1           9  16 

Centue,  or  enumeration,  to  be  made  eyery  ten  years 1           2  18 

Oitvtens  of  the   Dvited  States,  who  are,  (14th  amendment) 1  20 

priyileges  or  immunities  of,  not  to  be 
abridged  by  any  State  (14th  amend- 

ment) ,.         1  .20 

OUizena  of  VmUd  States,  not  to  be  abridged  on  account  of  color,  race,  or 

preyious  condition  of  servi- 
tude,  (15th  amendment)*    ..  20 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  priyileges  and  immunities  of 

dtiseas  in  the  seyeral  States 4           t  17 
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Claimi,  no  pr^udioe  to  certain 4 

of  the  United  States,  or  of  tlie  seyeral  Statee,  not  to  be 
prejudiced  by  any  conBtraction  of  the  Constitation  ...    4 

Chatting  trade^  regulations  respecting 1 

Cbtii,  Congress  fix  yalue  of  foreign 1 

Commerce,  Congress  to  regulate 1 

regulations  respecting,  to  be  equal  and  uniform  •    •  ....  1 

Commieeione  to  be  granted  by  the  President 2 

Common  law  recognized  and  established,  (7th  amendment) 

Congreee  Tested  with  power 1 

may  alter  the  regulations  of  State  legislatures  concerning  elec- 
tions of  senators  and  representatiyes,  except  as  to  place  of 
choosing   senators 1 

shall  assemble  onoe  eyery  year , 1 

officers  of  goyemment  cannot  be  members  of  ......••    1 

may  proyide  for  cases  of  remoyal,  death,  &c.,  of  President  and 
Vice-President 2 

may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President 2 

may  inyest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  the  heads  of  departments  ...   2 

may  establish  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court 8 

may  declare  the  punishment  of  treason 8 

may  prescribe  the  manner  of  preying  the  acts  and  records  of 
each  State 

to  assent  to  the  formation  of  new  States 

may  propose  amendments  to  Constitution  or  call  a  conyention  . 

to  lay  and  collect  duties 

to  borrow  money 

to   regulate  commerce • 

to  establish  uniform  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  naturalisation  .   . 

to  coin  money,  to  regulate  the  yalue  of  coin,  and  fix  a  standard 
of  weights  and  measures 

to  punish  counterfeiting 

to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court 

to  define  and  punish  piracies,  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  and  of- 
fenses against  the  laws  of  nations • 

to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads 

to  authorize  patents  to  authors  and  inyentors 

to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque,  and  make  rules  concern- 
ing captures  

to  raise  and  support  armies 

to  proyide  and  maintain  a  nayy 

to  make  rules  for  the  goyemment  of  the  army  and  nayy  .... 

to  call  out  the  militia  in  certain  cases 

to  orgaidze,  arm,  and   discipline  militia 

to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  oyer  seat  of  goyemment .... 

to  pass  laws  necessary  to  carry  the  enumerated  powers  into 
effect 

to  dispose  of  and  make  rules  concerning  the  territoiy  or  other 
property  of  the  United  States 

President  may  conyene  and  adjourn  in  certain  cases  ....    2 

may  enforce  prohibition  of  slayery  by  appropriate  legislation, 
(amendment) 18 
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Aat.     Sbo.    Paoi, 
OMffrea  may,  by  a  two-third's  Tot«i  remoTe  disability  of  persoiu  who  en- 
gaged in  rebellion^  (14th  amendment) 14  8  20 

shall  haye  power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforoe  the  pro- 

Tisions  of  Article  XIV,  (14th  amendment) 14 

shall  haw  power  to  enforoe  the  proTisions  of  Aitioie  XY,  (15th 

amendment) 16 

representation  in,  how  apportioned,  (14th  amendment)  .   /  .   . 

OmttUiUionj  how  amended 6 

laws  and  treaties  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law 6 

rendered  operatlTO  by  the  ratification  of  nine  States 7 

(hfUraett,  no  law  impairing 1 

OmverUumt  for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 5 

ChunierfaUng,  Congress  to  proyide  for  punishment  of 1 

Court,  Supreme,  its  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction 8 

Courit  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  ordained  by  Congress  ...    1 

Ditto Ditto 8 

Orimett  persons  accused  of,  fleeing  firom  justice,  may  be  demanded  ...    4 

how  to  be  tried 8 

CkimmalproteeiUitmt,  proceedings  in  cases  of ..  19 

Debit  against  the  confederation  to  be  yalid 6  1  18 

Debt,  public,  authorized  by  law,  shall  not  be  questioned,  (14th  amend- 
ment)         4  20 

incurred  in  aid  of  rebellion  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid,  (14th 

amendment) 

Disability  of  persons  who  engaged  in  rebellion  (14th  amendment) 

Duties  to  be  laid  by  Congress,  and  to  be  uniform 1 

further  proyision  respecting 1 

cannot  be  laid  by  the  States 1 

on  exports  prohibited 1 

on  imports  and  exports  imposed  by  States  shall  inure  to  the  treasu* 
ry  of  the  United  States 1  10  16 

WUcUofM  of  Senators  and  representatiye   shall  be  prescribed  by  the 

States' 1  4  14 

qualifications  and  returns  of  members  of  Congress  to  be  de- 
termined by  each  house 1 

SUctan  of  President  and  Vice-President,  how  chosen,  and  their  duties .  .    2 

altered  (see  12th  amendment) 

to  yote  the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States 2 

no  senator  or  representatiye,  or  public  officer,  shall  serye  as  .   .    2 

Enumeration  eyery  ten  years 1 

Executive  power  yested  in  in  the  President,  (see  President) 2 

Exports  not  to  be  taxed 1 

and  imports,  States,  prohibited  from  laying  duties  on 1 

JUr />a«t/acto  (aw,  none  shall  be  passed 1 

prohibited  to  States I 

FUus,  exoessiye  prohibited 

Fugitiioes  from  justice  to  be  deliyered  up 4 

from  seryice  may  be  reclaimed 4 

ffdbeas  corpus,  writ  of,  can  be  suspended  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 

yasion 1  9  15 

House  of  Bepresentatives.      (See  R^escntatives.) 

Impeachment  to  be  brought  by  House  of  Bepresentatiyes 1  2  18 

tried  by  the  Senate. 1  8  14  I 
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Art.  Sic.  Pact. 

Bnpeaehnuntf  judgment  on 1  8  14 

all  oiTil  offieen  liable  to 2  4  17 

/fi9yarto<Kmo/«2avef,  not  prohibited  till  1808 1  9  16 

Judgei  shall  hold  their  office  during  good  behavior *8  1  17 

their  compensation. «...    8  1  17 

«r«dieiafy— tribunals  inferior  to  Supreme  Court  may  be  created  .....    1  8  15 

«/tMlieiaZj»o«er  Tested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  courts  inferior  .  .....    8  1  17 

powers  of  the  Judiciary 8  2  17 

restriction  as  to  suits  against  a  State 19 

Judicial  proceetUngt  of  each  State  are  entitled  to  fidth  and  credit  in  erery 

State 4  1  17 

Jury  trial  secured,  and  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  crime  shall 

haye  been  committed 8  2  17 

fiirther  regulated,  (0th  amendmevt) .  •  19 

secured  in  suits  at  common  law  where  the  Talue  of  oontroYer- 

ty  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  (7th  amendment) .  •  19 

Law,  what  is  declared  the  supreme •  .• 6  1  18 

common,  recognized  and  established,  (7th  amendment) •• 

I/atu,  President  to  see  them  fluthftilly  executed 2  8  17 

Legialattoe  powera  Tested  in  Congress.     (See  Chngreu.) 

Loant,  authority  to  maike •  •  .   .    1  8  15 

Margui  and  reprital,  letters  of 1  8  15 

MiUUa  to  be  called  out 1  8  15 

to  be  officered  by  the  States 1  8  15 

to  be  commanded  by  the  President .   .   .   .   » 2  2  19 

their  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  secured,  (2d  amendment)  .....  . ,  19 

Monty  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  only  by  appropriation  laws     .   .    1  9  15 

Congress  to  coin  and  regulate  Talue  of 1  8  15 

States  cannot   make 1  iO  16 

JVaftfra/tfotion,  uniform  rules  of 1  8  15 

iVaoy,  Congress  to  proTide  and  goVem *   *   *    1  8  15 

NoUUty,  tiUes  of,  shall  not  be  granted  by  the  United  States 1  9  15 

nor  by  the  States 1  10  12 

Oath  of  the  President 2  1  16 

of  the  public  officers 6  1  18 

Office,  who  prohibited  from'holding,  (14th  amendment) 8  20 

Officers  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTCS  shall  be  chosen  by  ^'^  House  .1  2  18 

OfficcTM  of  the  Senate  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Senate 1  8  14 

cItU,  may  be  removed  by  impeachment 2  4  17 

Order  of  one  house  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  other 1  7  14 

Pardtmt,  President  may  grant 2  3  16 

Patenta  to  be  granted  to  iuTentors 1  8  15 

Petition,  right  of ••  19 

Person*  held  to  service  or  labor,  their  importation  or  migration  into  the 

United  States  may  be  prohibited  after  1806 I  9  15 

escaping  from  one  State  to  another  shall  be  deliTered  up  to  those 

entitled  to    serrice 4  2«  17 

Piracy,  Congress  to  prescribe  punishment  for 1  8  15 

Post  officet  and  post  roads,  establishment  of ^1  8  15 
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Amt.  Bma.    Paob. 
f9wn  not  delegated  to  CongresB  nor  prohibited  to  the  Stfttes  are  re- 

■erred,  (lOth  ftmendment) •.  ••  19 

lei^lfttiTO.  (Soe  Chngrett,) 
oxeeutiTe.  (Soe  /VmuXmU.) 
Judicial.    {See  «/tid»nai. ) 

iVeaentt  from  foreign  powers  to  public  officere  prohibitod 1  9  16 

/Vetf,  freedom  of 

iVeiidmJ  ^tA«  IT.  5.  Tested  with  the  ezecutiTe  power 2  1  16 

shell  be  chosen  for  four  yean 2  1  16 

how  eleoied 2  1  16 

same,  (12th  amendment) . .  19 

qualifications  for 2  1  16 

who  shall  act  in  case  of  vacaney  •   ...«...•    2  1  16 

compensation  of ^   .   •   .   2  1  16 

shall  take  an  oath  of  office 2  1  16 

may  be  remoTod  by  impeachment .  »   » 2  4  17 

iWiui(8n(,  commander  of  army,  naTy,  and  militia     2  2  16 

may  require  the  written  opinion  of  the  heads  of  departments  .2  2  16 

may  reprioTe  and  pardon »   .  .  .  -2  2  16 

may  make  treaties  with  consent  of  the  Senate  .«••....    2  2  16 

may  appoint  to  office  with  consent  of  the  Senate 2  2  16 

shall  fill  up  yacanciee  happening  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  2  2  16 

shall  give  information  to  Congress  and  recommend  measures  .2  8  17 

may  convene  both  houses  or  either  house 2  8  17 

may  adjourn  them  in  case  of  disagreement 2  8  17 

shall  receire  ambassadors  and  public  ministers 2  8  17 

shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfrdly  executed 2  8  17 

shall  commission  all  officers 2  8  71 

PrmUgu  and  immunities  of  members  of  Congress 1  6    -      14 

of  citizens.  (See  OUiient,  also  Biffhtt.) 

I^roperty,  Congress  to  provide  for  care  of  public 4  8  18 

shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just  eompensation,  (5th 

amendment) 

Jhim$hmeni8,  cruel  and  ynusual,  prohibited * . . 


Quorum  fbr  business,  what  shall  be  a 1    ,       6  14 

of  States  in  choosing  a  President  by  the  House  of  BepresentatiTCS  2  1  16 

Quartered^  no  soldier  to  be  quartered  on  a  citixen •  19 

BebdUon^  debt  incurred  in  aid  of,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid,  (14th  amend- 
ment)   4  20 

disability  of  persons  who  haye  engaged  in  (14th  amendment)   ...  8  20 

BeeegfU  and  expenditures,  accounts  of,  to  be  published 1  9  15 

Beeardt,  how  to  be  authenticated 4  1  17 

Wigion — no  law  to  be  made— fr«e  exercise  of • .  19 

religious  test  not  required ;  .  .    6  •  •  18 

Jtqnieve$  granted  by  the  President • 2  2 

Mq^re^etUatives,  Howe  of,  composed  of  members  chosen  eyery  second  year  1  2  18 

qualifications  of  yoters    **•* 1  2  18 

qualifioations  of  members •.•••.!  2  18 

apportionment  of 1  2  18 

yacancieSy  how  supplied »  • 1  2  18 

shall  choose  their  officers 1  2  18' 

shall  haye  the  power  of  impeachment  •••. -1  2  18 
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AsT.  Sio.  Pao& 
B4fr€$€auaum  shall  be  the  Jadge  of  the  eleetion  and  qnalifieations  of 

its  members 1  6  14 

what  shall  be  a  quorum 1  6  14 

any  number  may  af^oum  and  compel  the  attendance  of 

absentees 1  6  14 

may  determine  the  rules  of  proceeding 1  6  14 

may  punish  or  expel  a  member 1  6  14 

shall  keep  a  journal  and  publish  the  same 1  6  14 

shall  not  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days  nor  to  any 

other  place,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ....    1  6  14 

one-fifth  may  require  the  yeas  and  nays 1  6  14 

shall  originate  bills  for  raising  reyenue 1  7  14 

compensation  to  be  ascertained  by  law 1  6  14 

priTileged  firom  arrest,  except  in  certain  cases 1  6  14 

MtpreunUUhea  shall  not  be  questioned  for  speech  or  debate  in  the  Houle  1  6  14 

shall  not  be  appointed  to  office 1  6  14 

shall  not  serre  as  electors  of  President 2  1  16 

and  direct  taxes  apportioned  according  to  numbers    ...    1  2  18 
how  apportioned  among  the  sereral  States,  (14th  amend- 
ment)    2  20 

who  prohibited  from  being,  (14th  amendment) 8  20 

of  a  State,  vacancies  in,  supplied  until  a  new  election  by 

executiye  authority 1  2  18 

BetoluHoH,  order,  or  vote,  requiring  the  concurrence  of  both  houses,  to 

undergo  the  formalities  of  bills 1  7  14 

Revenue  InUt  to  originate  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 1  7  14 

Biff  hit  of  the  eitixen  declared  to  be— 

privileges  of  citizens  of  the  several  States 4  2  17 

liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion • .  19 

freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press • .  19 

to  assemble  and  petition • .  19 

t0  keep  and  bear  arms ..  19 

to  be  exempt  from  the  quartering  of  soldiers ,  . .  19 

to  be  secure  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seisures 19 

to  be  free  from  answering  for  a  crime,  unless  on  presentment 

or  indictment  of  a  jury . .  19 

not  to  be  twice  jeoparded  for  the  same  offence ..  19 

not  to  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself •  •  19 

not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 

course  of  law . .  19 

private  property  not  to  be  taken  for  public  use . ,  19 

in  criminal  prosecutions,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  a  speedy 

trial  by  jury,  with  all  the  means  necessary  for  his  defence  •    . .  . .  19 
in  civil  cases  trial  to  be  by  jury,  and  shall  only  be  re-examined 

according  to  common  law .  •  19 

excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  excessive  fines  imposed, 

no  cruel  nor  unusual  punishment  inflicted .  •  19 

enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  operate  against  re- 
tained rights .  •  19 

MiUetf  each  house  shall  determine  its  own 1  6  14 

Seat  offfwemment,  exclusive  legislation 1  8  15 

Searehee  and  teattres,  security  against . .  19 

Senaie,  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State 1  8  14 

how  chosen,  classed,  and  terms  of  service  .  •  •       1  8  14 
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Akt.  Sbo.    Paoi. 

Jknate,  qoalificationfl  of  senators 1  8  14 

Vice-President  to  be  President  of  the 1  8  14 

shall  choose  their  officers '. 1  8  14 

shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  members  1  6  14 

what  number  shall  be  a  quorum 1  6  14 

any  number  may  a^oum,  and  compel  attendance  of  absentees  .   .    1  6  14 

may  determine  its  rules 1  6  14 

may  punish  or  expel  a  member X  6  14 

shall  keep  a  Journal,  and  publish  the  same,  except  parts  requiring 

secrecy 1  6  14 

shall  not  acyoum  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place, 

without  the  consent  of  the  other  house 1  5  14 

one-fifth  may  require  the  yeas  and  nays 1  6  14 

may  propose  amendments  to  bills  for  raising  rerenue 1  7«  14 

shall  try  impeachments 1  8  14 

effect  of  their  judgment  on  impeachment 1  8  14 

compensation  to  be  ascertained  by  law 1  6  14 

privileged  from  arrest 1  6  14 

not  questioned  for  any  speech  or  debate 1  6  14 

shall  not  be  appointed  to  office  .   « 1  6  14 

Senator,  shall  not  be  elector 2  1  16 

who  prohibited  from  being,  (14th  amendment) 8  20 

Senatort  and  rqn'etentaiivet,  elections  of,  how  prescribed 1  4  14 

Slavet,  their  importation  may  be  prohibited  after  1808 1  9  15 

escaping  from  one  State  to  another  may  be  reclaimed  ....*.    4  2  17 
claims  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of,  to  be  held  illegal  and  Yoid, 

(14th  amendment) •  .   .   . .  4  20 

iS^tfsry,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  prohibited,  amendment .   .   .   .  13  1  20 
Congress  authorized  to  enforce  the   prohibition    of,   (amend- 
ment)   18  2  20 

SokKeri  not  quartered  on  citizens •  •  19 

Speaker^  how  chosen 1  2  18 

Speech,  freedom  of • . .  19 

StaUe  prohibited  from — 

entering  into  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation 1  10  16 

granting  letters  of  marque 1  10  16 

coining    money 1  10  16 

emitting  bills  of  credit 1  10  16 

making  anything  a  tender  but  gold  and  sUyer  coin 1  10  16 

prohibited  ftx>m — 

passing  bills  of  attainder,  ez  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  impairing 

contracts 1  10  16 

granting  titles  of  nobility 1  10  16 

laying  duties  on  imports  and  exports 1  10  16 

laying  duties  on  tonnage 1  10  16 

keeping  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace 1  10  16 

entering  into  any  agreement  or  contract  with  another  State  or 

foreign  power 1  10  16 

engaging  in  war 1  10  16 

abridging  right  of  United  States  citizens  of,  to  Tote  on  account  of 

race  or  color,  (15th  amendment) 1  20 

Statet,  new,  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union 4  8  18 

may  be  admitted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  others,  or  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  two  or  more,  with  the  consent  of  Congress  and  the  legisla- 

tores  eonoemed 4  8  18 
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AsT.  Sic.    Pagi. 
StaUjudgu  bound  to  consider  treaties,  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  un- 
der it,  as  supreme 6  •  •  18 

State,  erery,  guarantied  a  republican  form  of  goyemment,  protected  by 

United  States 4  4  18 

Stqfreme  Oourt,    (See  Court  and  JudicUary.) 

SuUt  at  common  law,  proceedings  in . .  19 

Tax,  direct,  according  to  representation 1  2  1ft 

shall  be  laid  only  in  proportion  to  census 1  9  16 

Tax  on  exports  prohibited 1  9  15 

Tender,  what  shall  be  a  legal 1  10  16 

Territory  or  public  property,  Congress  may  make  rules  concerning  ...    4  8  18 

Tett,  religious,  shall  not  be  required 6  . .  18 

TUUs.    ^See  NobiUty.) 

ISUe  from  foreign  state  prohibited 1  9  15 

JVeaeon,  defined -*'....    8  8  17 

two  witnesses,  or  confession,  necessary  for  couTiction 8  8  17 

punishment  of,  may  be  prescribed  by  Congress 8  8  17 

T^eatury,  money  drawn  from,  only  by  appropriation 1  9  15 

jyeatiee,  how  made 2  2  16 

the  supreme  law g  ^  ^  jg 

States  cannot  make *   *   *   •   .    1  10  16 

Vacaneiee  happening  during  the  recess  may  be  filled  temporarily  by  the 

President 2  2  16 

in  representation  in  Congress,  how  filled 1  2  18 

Veto  of  the  Preeident,  effect  of,  and  proceedings  on 1  7  14 

Fi«e-iVe«u2efi<o/tA«  CT.  iSf.  to  be  President  of  the  Senate 1  8  14 

how  elected 2  1  16 

amendment ..  19 

shall,  in  certain  cases,  discharge  the  duties  of 

President 2  1  16 

may  be  removed  by  impeachment 2  4  17 

Vote  of  one  house  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  other 1  7  14 

right  of  citizens  to,  not  to  be  abridged  on  account  of  race  or  color, 

(15th  amendment) 1  20 

War,  Congress  to  declare 1  8  15 

Warranta  for  searches  and  seizures,  when  and  how  they  shall  issue  (14th 

amendment) ..  19 

Wiinett,  in  criminal  cases,  no  one  compelled  to  be  against  himself  (5th 

amendment) ..  19 

Weightt  and  Measuree,  standard  of 1  8  15 


Teat  and  naye  entered  on  journal 1 
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